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SAMUEL  JOHNSON,   LL.D. 


Whin  tbe  works  of  a  great  writer,  who  bu 
bequeathed  to  posterity  a  lasting  legacy,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  it  is  naturally  expected, 
that  some  account  of  bis  life  should  accompany 
the  edition.  Tbe  reader  wishes  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  author.  Tbe  cireumstanees 
that  attended  him,  the  features  of  his  private 
character,  his  cooyersation,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  rose  to  eminence,  become  the  favourite 
objects  of  inquiry.  Curiosity  is  excited ;  and 
the  admirer  of  his  works  is  eager  to  know  his 
private  opinions,  his  course  of  study,  the  parti- 
cularities o^ts  conduct,  and,  above  all,  whether 
he  pursued  the  wisdom  which  he  recommends, 
and  practised  tbe  virtue  which  his  vvrltings  in- 
spire. A  principle  of  gratitude  is  awakened  in 
every  generous  mind.  For  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  which  genius  and  diligence  have 
provided  for  the  world,  men  of  refined  and  sen- 
sible tempers  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
praise,  and  even  to  form  a  posthumous  friend- 
ship with  the  author. 

In  reviewhig  tbe  life  of  such  a  writer,  there 
is,  besides,  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  the  public 
have  an  undoubted  claim.  Fond  admiration 
and  partial  fHendship  should  not  be  suffered  to 
represent  his  virtues  with  exaggeration;  nor 
should  malignity  be  allowed,  under  a  specious 
disguise,  to  magnify  mere  defects,  the  usual  fail- 
ings of  human  nature,  into  vice  or  gross  defor- 
mity. The  lights  and  shades  of  the  character 
should  be  given ;  and,  if  this  be  done  with  a 
strict  regard  to  truth,  a  just  estimate  of  Dr. 
Johnson  will  afford  a  lesson,  perhaps  as  valuable 
as  the  moral  doctrine  that  sp^du  with  energy  in 
every  page  of  hb  works. 


The  present  writer  enjoyed  the  conversation 
and  friendship  of  that  excellent  man  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  so 
connected,  and  to  this  hour  he  reflects  on  his 
loss  with  regret :  but  regret,  be  knows,  has  se- 
cret bribes,  by  which  the  judgment  may  be  in- 
fluenced, and  partial  affection  may  be  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  nothing  needs  to  be  disguised,  and 
exaggerated  praise  is  unnecessary.  It  is  an  ob- 
servation of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  Epistle  to 
his  friend  Tacitus,  that  history  ought  never  to 
magnify  matters  of  fact,  because  worthy  actions 
require  nothing  but  the  truth.  Nam  nee  hutoria 
debet  egredi  veritaiem,  et  honeste  factis  veritai  mf" 
JicU,  This  rule  tbe  present  biographer  promises 
shall  guide  his  pen  throughout  tiie  foUowIng 
narrative. 

It  may  be  said,  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  kept 
the  public  mind  In  agitation  beyond  all  former 
example.  No  literary  character  ever  excited  so 
much  attention  ;  and,  when  the  press  has  teem- 
ed with  anecdotes,  apophthegms,  essays,  and 
publications  of  every  kind,  what  occasion  now 
for  a  new  tract  on  the  same  threadbare  subject  ? 
The  plain  truth  shall  be  tbe  answer.  Tbe  pro- 
prietors of  Johnson's  'Works  thought  the  life, 
which  they  prefixed  to  their  former  edition,  too 
unweildy  for  republication.  Tbe  prodigious  va- 
riety of  foreign  matter,  introduced  into  that 
performance,  seemed  to  overload  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life 
to  leave  him  hardly  visible.  They  wished  to 
have  a  more  concise,  and,  for  that  reason,  per- 
haps a  more  satisfactory  account,  such  as  may 
exhibit  a  just  picture  of  tlie  maui  and  keep  him 
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the  prindpiil  flgiire  in  tbe  fortground  o^  bit  own 
pietare.  To  comply  with  that  request  is  the 
design  of  this  essay,  which  the  writer  undertalces 
with  a  trembling  hand.  He  h»»  no  discoveries, 
no  secret  anecdotes^,  no  occasionid  controversy, 
no  sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  private 
conversation,  and  no  new  facts,  to  embellish  his 
worlc.  Every  thing  has  been  gleaned.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  himself,  <*  1  am  not  uncandid 
nor  severe :  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean, 
in  jest,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  serious."* 
The  exercise  of  that  privilege,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  every  man  in  society,  has  not  been  allowed 
Co  him.  His  fiime  has  given  importance  even  to 
trifles ;  and  the  zeal  of  his  friends  has  brought 
every  thing  to  light.  What  should  be  related, 
and  what  should  not,  has  been  published  with- 
out distinction.  Dicenda  tacenda  locuti  /  Every 
thing  that  fell  from  him  has  been  caught  with 
eagerness  by  his  admirers,  who,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  diligence 
of  spies  upon  his  conduct.  To  some  of  them  the 
following  lines,  in  MaI1et*s  Poem,  on  verbal 
criticism,  are  not  Inapplicable : 

'*  Siicb  thot  (:r.ire  bird  in  Nortbem  seas  Is  fonod, 
Who-^c  n.iine  a  Dutchmno  onljf  knnwb  to  voand  ; 
Where'er  thaking  offish  moves  on  before. 
This  humble  friend  attends  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
With  eye  still  eamesf,  and  with  bill  inclined, 
Uc  picks  up  what  his  patron  left  brhiml, 
With  those  choice  cates  his  palate  to  regale, 
Aod  is  the  careful  Tibbald  of  a  Wuali." 

h-her  so  many  esssays  and  volumes  of  JbAnsomo- 
tia,  what  remains  for  the  present  writer?  Per- 
haps, what  has  not  been  attempted  ;  a  short,  yet 
fuU— a  faithful,  yet  temperate,  history  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Samukl  JoriKsoif  was  born  at  Litchfield, 
September  7,  1709,  O.  S.f  Ilia  father  Michael 
Johnson,  was  a  bookseller  in  that  city  ;  a  man 
of  large  athletic  make,  and  violent  passions; 
wrong*headed,  positive,  and  at  times  afflicted 
with  a  degree  of  melancholy,  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. His  mother  was  sister  to  Dr.  Ford,  a 
practising  physician,  and  father  of  Cornelius 
Ford,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Parson 
Foan,  the  same  who  is  represented  near  the 
punch-bowl  in  Hogarth's  Midnight  Modern 
Conversation.     In  the  life  of  Fentou,  Johnson 


•  BofiWcIl's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  465,  4to. 
edit. 

t  This  appears  in  a  note  to  Johnson's  Diary,  pre- 
fixed  to  the  first  of  his  prayers.  After  the  alteration 
of  the  style,  he  kept  bis  birth  day  on  the  18th  of 
September,  and  it  is  nccordingly  marked  Sep  tern- 
icr,/^ 


says,  that  "  his  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing 
convivial  merriment  to  the  vokiptnons  and  dis- 
solute, might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among 
the  virtuous  and  the  wise.*'  Being  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  wished  to  attend 
that  nobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague. 
Colley  Cibher  has  recorded  the  anecdote.  "  You 
should  go,**  said  the  witty  peer,  "  if  to  your 
many  vices  you  would  add  one  more.*'  **Pray, 
my  Lord,  what  is  that?"  "  Hypocrisy,  my  dear 
Doctor."  Johnson  had  a  younger  brother 
named  Nathaniel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight.  Michael  Johnson,  tho 
father,  was  chosen  in  the  year  1718,  under  bailiff 
of  Litchfield ;  and  in  the  year  1725  he  served  the 
office  of  the  senior  bailifiT.  He  had  a  brother  of 
the  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  some  years,  kept 
the  ring  at  Smithfield,  appropriated  to  wrestlers 
and  boxers.  Our  auUior  used  to  say,  that  he 
was  never  thrown  or  conquered.  Michael,  the 
father,  died  December  17S1,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six;  his  mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  do- 
cay,  in  the  year  1759.  Of  the  family  nothjng 
more  can  be  related  worthy  of  notice.  Johnson 
did  not  delight  in  talking  of  his  relations. 
"  There  is  litUe  pleasure,"  he  said  toMrs.  Piozzi. 
"in  relating  the  anecdotes  of  beggary." 

Johnson  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an 
wiwholesome  nurse,  the  distemper  called  the 
king's  evil.  The  Jacobites  at  that  time  believed 
in  the  eflicacy  of  the  royal  touch  ;  and  accord- 
ingly Mrs.  Johnson  presented  her  son,  when  two 
years  old,  before  Queen  Anne,  who»  for  the  first 
time,  performed  that  office,  and  communicated 
to  her  young  patient  all  the  healing  virtue  m 
her  power.  He  was  afterwards  cut  for  that 
scrophnlous  humour,  and  jthe  unc)^  part  of  his 
face  was  seamed  and  disfigured  by  me  operation. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  disease  deprived  him  of 
the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  also  impaired  his 
hearing.  At  eight  years  old  he  was  placed 
under  Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  Free-school  in 
Litchfield,  where  he  was  not  remai'kable  for 
diligence  or  regular  application.  Whatever  he 
read,  his  tenacious  memory  made  his  own.  In 
the  fields  with  his  school-fellows,  he  talked  more 
to  himself  tlian  with  his  componions.  In  1725, 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  he  went 
on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Cornelius  Ford,  who  de- 
tained him  for  some  months,  and  in  the  mean 
time  assisted  him  in  the  classics.  The  general 
direction  for  his  studies,  which  he  then  received, 
he  related  to  Mrs.  Piozzi.  "Obtain,"  says 
Ford,  "  some  general  principles  of  every  science : 
he  who  can  talk  only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only 
in  one  department,  is  seldom  wanted,  and  per- 
haps never  wished  for ;  while  the  man  of  general 
knowledge  can  often  benefit,  and  always  please." 
This  advice  Johnson  seems  to  have  pursued 
with  a  good  inclination.  His  reading  was  -al- 
ways desultory,  seldom  resting  on  any  particular 
author,  but  rambling  from  one  book  to  another, 
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and,  by  batty  matchfls,  boarding  up  a  Tariety 
•f  knowledge.  It  may  be  proper  in  tbii  plaoe 
to  mention  anotber  general  mle  laid  down  by 
Ford  for  Johnson's  fttture  conduct :  "  You  will 
make  your  way  tbe  more  easQy  in  the  world,  as 
yon  are  contented  to  dispute 'no  man*8  claim  to 
oonyersation  excellence:  tbey  will,  therefore, 
more  willingly  allow  your  pretensions  as  a 
writer."  "  But,"  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  •*  the 
features  of  peculiarity,  which  marie  a  character 
to  all  succeeding  generations,  are  slow  in 
coming  to  their  growth."  That  ingenious  lady 
adds,  with  her  usual  Tivaclty,  <<  Can  one,  on 
such  an  occasion,  forbear  recoUecting  the  pre- 
dictions of  Boileau*s  father,  who  said,  stroking 
the  head  of  the  young  eatirist,  <  this  little  man 
has  too  much  wit,  but  he  will  never  speak  ill  of 
anyone?'" 

On  Johnson's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford, 
Mr.  Hunter,  then  master  of  the  Free-school  at 
Litchfield,  refused  to  receive  him  again  on  that 
foundation.  At  this  distance  of  time,  what  his 
reasons  were,  it  is  vain  to  Inquire ;  but  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  lad  of  promising  genius  must  be 
pronounced  harsh  and  illiberal.  It  did  not, 
however,  stop  the  progress  of  the  young  stu- 
dent's education.  He  was  placed  at  anotber 
school,  at  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Having  gone 
through  tbe  rudiments  of  classic  literature,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  was  probably 
intended  for  the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  He  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  could  bind  a  book. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  being  then  about  nine- 
teen, he  went  to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young 
gendeman  of  the  name  of  Corbett,  to  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Oicford ;  and  on  the  81st  of  October, 
1728,  both  were  entered  of  Pembroke  College  ; 
Corbett,  as  a  gentleman- cpmmoner,  and  John- 
son as  a  commoner.  The  college  tutor,  Mr. 
Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no  genius ;  and  Johnson, 
it  seems,  showed  an  early  contempt  of  mean 
abilities,  in  one  or  two  instances  behaving  with 
insolence  to  that  gentleman.  Of  his  general 
conduct  at  the  university  there  are  no  particu- 
lars that  merit  attention,  except  tbe  translation 
of  Pope's  Messiah,  which  was  a  college  exercise 
imposed  upon  him  as  a  task,  by  Mr.  Jordan. 
Corbett  left  tbe  university  in  about  two  years, 
and  Johnson's  salary  ceased.  He  was  by  con- 
sequence straitened  in  his  circumstances :  but  he 
still  remained  at  college.  Mr.  Jordan  tbe 
tutor,  went  off  to  a  living ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwards  became  head  of 
the  coU^e,  and  was  esteemed  through  life  for 
his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his  amiable  cliarac- 
ter.  Johnson  grew  more  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance. Ethics,  theology,  and  classic  literature, 
were  his  favourite  studies.  He  discovered, 
notwithstanding,  early  symptoms  of  that  wan- 
dering disposition  of  mind,  which  adhered 
to  bim  to  the  end  of  his  life.     His  reading  was 


by  fits  and  starts,  undirected  to  any  partlonlar 
science.  General  philology,  agreeably  to  his 
cousin  Ford's  advice,  was  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. He  received,  at  that  time,  an  early  im- 
pression of  piety,  and  a  taste  for  tbe  best  au- 
thors, ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  questioned  whether,  except  his 
Bible,  be  ever  read  a  book  entirely  through. 
Late  in  life,  if  any  man  praised  a. book  in  bis 
presence,  he  was  sure  to  ask,  "  Did  you  read  it 
through?"  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  bs  did  not  seem  willing  to  believe  it.  He 
continued  at  the  university  till  the  want  of 
pecuniary  supplies  oiiUged  him  to  quit  the  place. 
He  o1)tained,  however,  the  assistance  of  a 
friend,  and  returning  in  a  short  time,  was  able 
to  complete  a  residence  of  three  years.  The  his- 
tory of  his  exploits,  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say, 
was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams. 
Wonders  are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  can  witness 
that  he  retained  that  faculty  in  the  greatest 
vigour. 

From  the  university  Johnson  returned  to 
Litchfield.  His  father  died  soon  after,  Decem- 
ber 17S1 ;  and  the  whole  receipt  out  of  his  ef- 
fects, as  appeared  by  a  memorandum  in  tbe 
son's  hand- writing,  dated  15th  June,  1788,  was 
no  more  than  twenty  pounds.*  In  this  exi- 
gence, determined  that  poverty  should  neither 
depress  his  spirit  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he 
became  under-master  of  a  grammar-school  at 
Market- Bosworth  in  Leicestershire.  That  re- 
source, however,  did  not  last  long.  Disgusted 
by  the  pride  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of 
that  little  seminary,  he  left  the  place  in  discon- 
tent, and  ever  after  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence. 
In  1788  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hector,  who 
had  been  his  school-fellow,  and  was  then  a 
surgeon  at  Birmingham,  lodging  at  the  house 
of  Warren,  a  bookseller.  At  that  place  Johnson 
translated  a  voyage  to  Abyssinia,  written  by 
Jerome  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  missionary.  This 
was  the  first  literary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  His  friend  Hector  was  occasionally 
his  amanuensis.  Tbe  work  was,  probably, 
undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Warren,  the  book- 
seller, and  was  printed  at  Birmingham ;  but  it 
appears  in  tbe  Literary  Magazine,  or  History 
of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  for  March  178&, 
that  it  was  published  by  Bettesworth  and 
Hitch,  Paternoster-  row.     It  contains  a  narra- 


*  The  entry  of  thi«  i«  remarkable,  for  hi«  early  resolu- 
tion to  preserve  through  life  a  fair  and  upright  character. 
*'  1738,  Junii  15.  Undocim  auroos  dcpoiui,  quo  die, 
quidquid  ante  matriB  funus  (quod  serum  sit  precor)  de 
patemis  bonis  spcrare  licet,  viginti  scilicet  libnu,  accepi. 
Usque  adeo  mihi  mea  fortuna  fingenda  est  inteiea,  et  ne 
paMperUte  vires  animi  languekcant,  ne  in  flagitia  egestas 
adigat,  cavendum." 
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tive  of  theendeatoun  of  a  compaDj  of  missiona* 
ries  to  convert  the  people  of  AbTuInia  to  the 
Charch  of  Rome.  In  the  preface  to  this  work 
Johnson  obaerres,  "  that  the  Poftuguese  tnvel- 
ler,  contrary  to  the  general  riew  of  his  country- 
men, has  amused  his  readers  with  no  romantto 
absurdities,  or  incredible  fictions.  He  appears, 
by  his  modest  and  unaffected  narration,  to  haT« 
described  things  aa  he  saw  them ;  to  hare  copied 
nature  from  the  life ;  and  to  have  consulted  his 
senses,  not  his  imagination.  He  meets  with 
no  basilisks,  that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  his 
crocodiles  deyonr  their  prey,  without  tears ;  and 
his  cataracts  fall  from  tiie  rock,  without  deafen- 
ing the  neighbooring  inhabitants.  The  reader 
will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with  irreme- 
diable barrennesss,  or  blessed  with  spontaneous 
fboundlty;  no  peipetoal  gloom,  or  unceasing 
sunshine :  nor  are  the  nations,  here  described, 
either  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or  con- 
summate in  ail  private  and  social  virtues :  here 
are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity,  or 
articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly  polite, 
and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he  will 
discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by  a 
diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that,  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  rea- 
son ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear 
partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced,  in 
most  countries,  their  particular  inconveniences 
by  particular  favours."— —We  have  here  an 
early  specimen  of  Johnson's  manner;  the  vein 
of  thinking  and  the  fhime  of  the  sentences  are 
manifestly  his:  we  see  the  Infant  Hercules. 
The  translation  of  Lobo*s  Narrative  has  been 
reprinted  lately  in  a  separate  volume,  with  some 
other  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  this  edition ;  but  a  oompen- 
dious  account  of  so  interesting  a  work  as  Father 
liObo's  discovery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile  will 
not,  it  is  imagined,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  Missionary,  em- 
barked, in  1622,  in  the  same  fleet  with  the 
Count  Vidigueira,  who  was  appointed,  by  the 
Icing  of  Portugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They 
arrived  at  Goa ;  and,  in  January  1684,  Father 
Lobo  set  out  on  the  mission  to  Abyssinia.  Two 
of  the  Jesuits,  sent  on  the  same  commission, 
were  murdered  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  that  empire.  Lobo  had  better  success ;  he 
surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  made  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Then  follows  a 
descrii>tion  of  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  largest 
empire  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  history. 
It  extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  Sea, 
coi^taining  no  less  than  forty  provinces.  At 
the  time  of  Lobo's  mission,  it  was  not  much 
larger  than  Spain,  consisting  then  but  of  five 
kingdoms,  of  whidi  part  was  entirely  subject  to 
the  Emperor,  and  part  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  an 


acknowledgment.  Tha  provhaees  were  ink*., 
bited  by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jaws,  and  Christians. 
The  last  was,  In  Lobo's  UmB,  the  established  and 
reigning  religion.  The  diversity  of  people  and 
rdlgion  is  the  reason  why  the  kingdom  was 
under  different  forms  of  government,  with  laws 
and  customs  extremely  various.  Some  of  the 
people  neither  sowed  their  lands,  nor  improved 
them  hy  any  kind  of  culture,  living  upon  milk 
and  flesh,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  with- 
out any  settled  habitation.  In  some  places 
they  practised  no  rites  of  worship,  though  they 
beliered  that,  in  the  regions  above,  there  dwells 
a  Being  that  governs  the  world.  This  Deity 
they  call  In  their  language  Out.  The  Chrla- 
tlanity  professed  by  the  people  In  some  parts,  is 
corrupted  with  superstitious  errors,  and  here- 
sies, and  so  mingled  with  ceromonies  borrowed 
from  the  Jews,  that  little,  besides  tha  name  of 
Christianity,  Is  to  be  found  among  them.  The 
Abysslns  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  either 
dties  or  houses;  they  live  in  tents  or  cottages 
made  of  straw  or  day,  very  rarely  building  with 
stone.  Their  villages  or  towns  consist  of  these 
huts ;  yet  even  of  suofa  villagas  tliey  have  but 
few;  because  the  grandees,  the  viceroys,  and 
the  emperor  himself,  are  always  in  camp,  that 
they  may  be  prepared,  upon  the  most  sudden 
alarm,  to  meet  every  emergence,  in  a  country 
which  is  engaged  every  year  either  in  foreign 
wars  or  intestine  commotions.  Ethiopia  pro- 
duces very  near  the  same  kinds  of  provision  aa 
Portugal,  though,  by  the  extreme  laziness  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  a  much  less  quantity.  What 
the  ancients  imagined  of  the  torrid  sone  being  a 
part  of  the  world  uninhabitable,  is  ao  lar  from 
being  true,  that  the  climate  is  very  temperate* 
The  blacks  have  better  features  than  in  other 
countries,  and  aro  Jiot  without  wit  and  ingenui- 
ty. Their  apprehension  is  quick,  and  their 
judgment  sound.  Then  aro  in  the  dimate  two 
harvests  in  the  year :  one  in  winter,  which  lasts 
through  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember ;  the  other  in  the  Spring.  They  have, 
in  the  groatest  plenty,  raisins,  peaches,  pome- 
granates, sugar-canes,  and  some  figs.  Most  of 
these  aro  ripe  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyssins 
keep  with  great  strictness.  The  animals  of  the 
country  are  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoce- 
ros, the  unicorn,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  cows 
without  number.  They  have  a  very  particular 
custom,  which  obliges  every  man,  that  has  a 
thousand  cows,  to  save  every  year  one  day's 
milk  of  all  his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  vrith  it 
for  his  relations.  This  they  do  so  many  days  in 
each  year,  as  they  have  thousands  of  cattle ;  so 
that,  to  express  how  rich  a  man  is,  they  tell  you 
he  bathes  so  many  times. 

»  Of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  furnished  so 
much  controversy,  we  have  a  full  and  clear 
description.  It  is  called  by  the  natives« 
Abavi,  the  Father  of  Water.     It  rises  in  S*^ 
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^ttlft,  a  province  of  die  kingdom  of  Goiamai 
the  most  fertile  and  agreeable  part  of  the  Abye- 
siniaa  dominions.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
country^  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whose 
descent  is  so  easy»  that  it  seema  a  beautiful 
plain,  is  that  source  of  the  Nile,  which  has  been 
sought  after  at  so  much  expense  and  labour. 
This  spring,  or  rather  these  two  springs,  are 
two  holes,  each  about  two  feet  diameter,  a 
stone's  cast  distant  from  each  other.  One  of 
them  is  about  five  feet  and  a  lialf  in  depth. 
Lobo  was  not  able  to  sink  his  plummet  lower, 
perhaps,  because  it  was  stopped  by  roots,  the  ^ 
whole  plaoe  being  lull  of  trees.  A  line  of  ten 
feet  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  other. 
These  springs  are  supposed  by  the  Abyssins  to 
be  the  vents  of  a  great  subterraneous  lake.  At 
a  small  distance  to  the  South,  is  a  village  called 
Guix,  through  which  you  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  where  there  is  a  little  bill,  which 
the  idolatrous  Agad  hold  in  great  veneratioii. 
Their  priest  calls  them  together  to  this  place 
oDoe  a  year :  and  every  one  eacrifioee  a  cow,  or 
mere,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  wealth 
and  devotion.  Hence  we  have  sufficient  proof, 
that  these  nations  always  paid  adoratiofi  to  the 
Deity  of  this  fiunooa  river. 

<'  As  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  ita  waters,  af- 
ter  the  first  rise,  run  towarde  the  East,  about 
the  length  of  a  musket-shot:  then,  turning 
northward,  continue  hidden  in  the  grass  and 
weeds  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  leagiM^  when 
they  ve-appcar  amongst  a  quantity  of  rocks. 
The  Nile  from  its  source  proceeds  with  so  in- 
eonsideraUe  a  current,  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
hdng  dried  op  by  tiie  hot  eeason ;  but  soon  re- 
oeiTiag  an  increase  f^om  the  Gemma,  the  Kelttt, 
the  Bransa,  and  the  otiier  smaller  rivers,  it  ex> 
panda  to  such  a  breadth  in  the  plaiee  of  Boad, 
which  ia  not  above  three  days'  journey  .from  its 
source^  that  a  musicet-ball  will  scarcely  fly  from 
one  bank  to  Ae  oHhw.  Here  it  begins  to  run 
northward,  winding,  however,  a  little  to  the 
East,  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  leagues,  and 
then  enters  the  so-much-talked-of  Lake  of  Dam- 
bia,  flowing  with  each  violent  rapidity,  tliat  its 
waters  may  be  distinguished  through  the  whole 
passage,  which  is  no  less  than  six  leagues.  Here 
begins  the  greatness  of  the  Nile.  Fifteen  miles 
further,  in  the  land  of  Alata,  it  rushes  precipi- 
tately from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  ftnrms 
one  of  the  moot  beautiful  waterfeBs  in  the  world. 
Lobo  says,  he  paeeed  under  it  without  being  wet, 
and  resting  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  coolness, 
was  diarmed  with  a  thousand  delightful  rain- 
bows, which  the  sunbeams  painted  on  the  water, 
in  all  their  shining  and  lively  colours.*    The 


*  nils  Mr.  Hmee,  the  late  traveller,  even  to  be  a  down, 
light  JUschooiL    He  isys,  a  deep  pool  of  water  reachc*  to 


fall  of  this  mighty  stream,  from  so  great  a 
height,  makes  a  noiss  that  may  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance;  but  it  was  not  found, 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  deaf. 
After  the  cataract,  the  Nile  collects  its  scattered 
stream  among  the  rocks,  which  are  so  near  each 
other,  that  in  Lobo's  time,  a  bridge  of  beams, 
on  which  the  whole  imperial  army  passed,  was 
laid  over  them.  Sultan  Sequed  has  since  built 
a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the  same  plaoe, 
for  which  purpose  he  procured  masons  from  In- 
dia. Here  the  river  alters  its  course,  and  passes 
through  Tarious  kingdoms,  such  as  Amhara, 
Ohica,  Choaa,  Damot,  and  ths  kingdom  of  Goi- 
ama,  and,  after  various  windings,  returns  with- 
in a  short  day's  journey  of  its  spring.  To  pur- 
sue it  tliror«gh  all  its  mazes,  and  accompany  it 
round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  journey  of 
twenty-nine  days.  From  Abyssinia,  the  river 
passes  into  the  countriee  of  Fazulo  and  Ombar- 
ca,  two  vast  regions  little  known,  inhabited  by 
nations  entirely  different  from  the  Abyssins. 
Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  other  blacks  in  those 
regions,  is  short  and  curled.  In  the  year  1615, 
Rassela  Christos,  Lieutenant- General  to  Sultan 
Sequed,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  heetUe 
manner;  but,  not  being  able  to  get  intellfgenoe, 
returned  without  attempting  any  tiling.  As  the 
empire  of  Abyssinia  terminates  at  these  des- 
cents, Lobo  foUowed  the  course  of  the  Nile  no 
further,  leaving  it  to  range  over  barbarous  king- 
doms, and  convey  wealth  and  plenty  into  iEgypt, 
wMeh  owes  to  the  annual  inundations  of  this 
river  its  envied  fertility.*  Xx>bo  knows  nothing 
of  the  Nile  in  the  reet  of  its  passage,  except  that 
it  receives  great  increase  from  many  other  rivers, 
has  several  cataracts  like  that  already  described, 
and  that  few  fish  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  that 
scarcity  is  to  be  attributed  to  Ae  river  horse  and 
the  c*H>codi]e,  which  destroy  the  weaker  inhabit- 
ants of  the  river.  Something,  likewise,  must 
be  imputed  to  the  cataracts,'  where  fish  cannot 
fall  without  being  killed.  Lobo  adds,  that  nei- 
ther he,  nor  any  with  whom  he  conversed  about 
the  crocodile,  ever  saw  him  weep ;  and  there- 
fore all  that  hath  been  said  about  his  tears  must 
be  ranked  among  the  fables  invented  for  the 
amusement  of  children. 


the  very  foot  of  the  rock;  sod,  altowing  that  there  was  s 
■eat  or  bench  (which  there  la  not)  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  \s  absolutely  impoaaible,  by  any  exertion  of  human 
strength,  to  hare  arrived  at  it  But  it  may  be  aakcd,  can 
Mr.  Bruoe  aay,  what  waa  the  fhoe  of  the  country  in  the 
year  lao,  when  I.obo  saw  the  magnifieont  algbt  which  be 
haa  deioribed  ?  Mr.  Bruce*s  pool  of  water  soay  have  been 
formed  aince;  and  Lobo,  perhaps,  waa  content  to  nt 
down  without  a  bench. 

«  After  comparing  this  description  with  that  latdy 
given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  reader  will  Judge  whether  Lobo 
is  to  lose  the  honour  of  having  been  at  the  head  of  the 
NUe  near  two  centuries  before  aay  other  £uMipca&  tcip 
veller. 
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"  As  to  the  caus«8  of  the  inundatione  of  the 
l^ile,  Lobo  obeerves,  that  many  an  idle  hjrpo- 
thesie  han  been  framed.  Some  theorists  ascribe 
it  to  the  liigh  winds,  that  stop  the  current,  and 
force  the  water  abo^e  its  banks.  Others  pre- 
tend a  sttbterraneoQS  communication  between 
the  Ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  sea,  when 
violently  agitated,  swells  the  river.  Many  are 
of  opinion,  that  this^  mighty  flood  proceeds  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia;  but  so  much  snow  and  such  prodi- 
gious heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same 
region.  Lobo  never  saw  snow  in  Abyssinia, 
except  on  Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tigre,  very  remote  from  the  Nile;  and  on 
Namara,  which  is,  indeed,  not  hr  distant,  but 
where  there  never  falls  snow  enough  to  wet, 
when  dissolved,  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  To 
the  immense  labours  of  the  Portuguese,  mankind 
is  Indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  real  cause 
of  these  inundations,  so  great  and  so  reguhur. 
By  them  we  are  informed,  that  Abyssinia, 
where  the  Nile  rises,  is  full  of  mountains,  and, 
in  its  natural  situation,  is  much  higher  than 
£ffyP^»  that  in  the  winter,  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, no  day  is  without  rain ;  that  the  Nile 
receives  in  its  course,  all  the  rivers,  brooks,  and 
torrents,  that  fall  from  those  mountains,  and, 
by  necessary  consequence,  swelling  above  its 
banks,  fills  the  plains  of  Egypt  with  inunda- 
tions, which  come  regularly  about  tlie  month  of 
Jn]y,,or  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  in  Ethiopia.  The  different  degrees 
of  this  flood  are  such  certain  indications  of  the 
fmitfulness  or  sterility  of  the  ensuing  year,  that 
it  Is  publicly  proclaimed  at  Cairo  how  much  the 
water  hath  gained  during  the  night." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inun- 
dations, which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  deemed 
an  improper  or  tedious  digression,  especially  as 
the  whole  is  an  extract  from  Johnson's  transla- 
tion. He  is  all  the*  time  the  actor  in  the  scene, 
and  in  his  own  words  relates  the  story.  Having 
finished  this  work,  he  returned,  in  February 
17S4»  to  his  native  city,  and,  in  the  month  of 
August  following,  published  proposals  for  print- 
ing by  subscription  the  Latin  Poems  of  Pulitian, 
with  the  History  of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the 
Era  of  Petrarch,  to  the  time  of  Politian  ;  and 
also  the  Life  of  Politian,  to  be  added  by  the 
Editor,  Samuel  Johnson.  The  book  to  be 
printed  in  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shil- 
lings. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  project 
failed  for  want  of  encouragement.  Johnson,  it 
seems,  differed  from  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and 
D*Alembert,  who  had  taken  upon  them  to  pro- 
scribe all  modern  efforts  to  write  with  elegance 
in  a  dead  language.  For  a  decision  pronounced 
in  so  high  a  tone,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned. 
The  Interests  of  learning  require  that  the  diction 
•f  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  cultivated  with 
care ;  and  he  who  can  write  a  language  with 


correctness,  will  be  most  likely  to  understand 
its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar  graces 
of  style.  What  man  of  taste  would  willingly 
forego  the  pleasure  of  reading  Vida,  Fracastorius, 
Sannaxaro>  Strada,  and  others,  down  to  the  late 
elegant  prodootlons  of  Bishop  Lowth?  The 
history  which  Johnson  proposed  to  himself 
would,  beyond  all  question,  have  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  hbtory  of  letters ;  but  his  project 
failed.  His  next  expedient  was  to  offer  his  as- 
sistance to  Cave,  the  original  projector  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  For  this  purpoee  he 
sent  his  proposals  In  a  letter,  offering,  ^n  reason- 
able terms,  occasionally  to  fill  some  pages  with 
poems  and  Inscriptions  never  printed  l>efore; 
with  fugitive  pieces  that  deserved  to  be  revived, 
and  critioal  remarks  on  authors  ancient  and 
modem.  Cave  agreed  to  retain  him  as  a  cor- 
respondent and  contributor  to  the  Magaxine. 
What  the  conditions  were  cannot  now  bs 
known;  but  certainly  they  were  not  suiBcient  to 
hinder  Johnson  from  casting  his  eyes  about  him 
in  quest  of  other  employment.  Accordingly,  in 
1735^  he  made  overtures  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bud- 
worth,  Master  of  a  Grammar-school  at  Brere- 
wood,  in  Staffordshire,  to  become  his  assistant. 
This  proposition  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Bud- 
worth  apprehended,  that  the  involuntary  mo- 
tions, to  which  Johnson's  nerves  were  subject, 
might  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  with  his 
scholars,  and,  by  consequence,  lessen  their  re- 
spect for  their  master.  Another  mode  of  ad- 
vancing himself  presented  Itself  about  this  time. 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Bir- 
mingham, admired  his  talents.  It  is  said  that 
she  bad  about  eight  hundred  pounds;  and  that 
sum  to  a  person  in  Johnson's  circumstances  was 
an  affluent  fortune.  A  marriage  took  places 
and  to  turn  his  wife's  money  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, he  projectod  the  scheme  of  an  academy  for 
education.  Gilbert  Walmsley,  at  that  time 
Registrar  of  the  Ecdesiaatical  Court  of  the 
Bishop  of  Litchfield,  was  disUnguisbed  by  hia 
erudition,  and  the  politeness  of  his  manners. 
He  was  the  frieqd  of  Johnson,  and,  by  his 
weight  and  influence  endeavoured  to  promote 
his  interest.  The  cdebrated  Garrick,  whose 
father.  Captain  Garrick,  lived  at  Litchfield, 
was  placed  in  the  new  seminary  of  education, 
by  that  gentleman's  advice.— Garrick  was  then 
about  eighteen  years  old.  An  accession  of  seven 
or  eight  pupils  was  the  most  that  could  be  ob-  ^ 
tained,  though  notice  was  given  by  a  public  ad- 
vertisement,* that  at  Edial,  near  Litchfield,  in 
Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  by 
Samuel  Johnson. 

The  undertaking  proved  abortive.  Johnson 
having  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  prranotlng 
his  fortune  in  the  country,  determined  to  become 

•  See  the  Gentleman's  Mogarlne  for  1736,  p.  41& 
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an  adTMitarer  in  the  worid  at  Urg^  Hia  fouof 
pnpil,  Garrick,  had  formed  the  same  resolution ; 
and,  aeoordingly,  in  March,  1787,  they  arrived 
In  London  together.  Two  each  candidatee  for 
fiiine,  perhaps  nerer  before  that  day  entered  the 
metropolis  together.  Their  stock  of  money  was 
soon  ekhansted.  In  hie  rieionary  project  of  an 
academy,  Johneon  had  probably  wasted  his  wife's 
sttbstanoe ;  and  GarriclL's  father  bad  little  more 
than  his  half-pay.  The  two  fellow- travellers 
had  the  world  before  them,  and  each  was  to 
choose  his  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  They 
brought  with  them  genius,  and  powers  of  mind, 
peeuliariy  formed  by  nature  for  the  different  vo- 
cations to  which  each  of  them  felt  himself  ia- 
elined.  They  acted  from  the  impulse  of  young 
oninds,  STen  then  meditating  great  things,  and 
with  courage  anticipating  success.  Their  friend 
Mr.  Walmsley,  by  a  letter  to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Col- 
son*  who.  It  seems,  was  a  great  mathematician, 
•acerted  hie  good  offices  in  their  fiiTonr.  He  gare 
notice  of  their  intended  journey.  "  Davy  Gar- 
rlck,"  he  said,  "will  be  with  you  next  week; 
and  Johnson,  to  try  his  &te  with  a  tragedy,  and 
to  get  himself  employed  in  some  translation 
either  from  the  Latin  or  French.  Johneon  is  a 
▼ery  good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer.  If  it 
should  be  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your  eountry- 
men."  Of  Mr.  Walmsley's  merit,  and  the  ez- 
ceUenoe  of  his  character,  Johnson  has  left  a 
beautiful  testimonial  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Edward  Smith.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in  abstract  spe- 
eulations,  was  not  able  to  find  a  sphere  of  action 
for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortune.  In  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards Garrick  came  forth,  with  talents  that 
astonislied  the  public  He  began  his  career  at 
GoodmanVfieids,  and  there,  monxiratut  fatit 
Vapadanusf  be  chose  a  lucrative  profession, 
and  consequently  soon  emergefl  from  all  his  dif- 
ficulties. Johnson  was  left  to  toii  in  the  humble 
walks  of  literature.  A  tragedy,  as  appears  by 
Walmsley's  letter,  was  the  whole  of  his  stock. 
This,  most  probably,  was  lastrc;  but,  if  then 
finished,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy 
period.  It  was  oiliBred  to  Fleetwood,  and  reject- 
ed. Johnson  looked  round  him  for  employment. 
Having,  while  he  remained  in  the  country,  cor- 
responded with  Cave,  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
now  thought  It  time  to  make  himself  known  to  a 
man,  whom  he  considered  as  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture. Care  had  announced,  by  public  advertise- 
ment, a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem 
on  Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell ; 
and  this  circumstance  diffused  an  idea  of  his 
liberality.  Johnson  became  connected  with  him 
in  business,  and  in  a  close  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Of  Cave's  character  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  in  this  place,  as  Johnson  was 


afterwards  the  biographer  of  his  first  and  most 
useful  patron.  To  l»e  engaged  in  the  translation 
of  some  Important  book  was  still  the  object 
which  Johnson  had  in  view.  For  this  purpose 
he  propoeed  to  give  tlie  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  with  copious  notes,  then  lately  added 
to  a  French  edition.  Twelve  sheets  of  this 
work  were  printed,  for  which  Johnson  received 
forty-nine  pounds,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  in 
the  poesession  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of 
that  entertaining  and.  useful  work,  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  Johnson's  translation  was 
never  completed  :  a  like  design  was  offered  to 
the  public,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Zachary 
Pearce;  and  by  that  contention  both  attempts 
were  frustrated.  Johnson  had  been  commended 
by  Pope  for  the  translation  of  the  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse;  but  he  knew  no  approach  to  so 
eminent  a  man.  With  one,  however,  who  was 
connected  with  Pope,  he  became  acquainted  at 
St.  John's  Gate ;  and  that  person  was  no  other 
than  the  well-known  Richard  Savage,  whose 
life  was  afterwards  written  by  Johneon,  with 
great  degance,  and  a  depth  of  moral  reflection. 
Savage  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  His 
address,  his  various  accomplishments,  and,  above 
all,  the  peeuliarity  of  his  misfortunes,  reoom* 
mended  him  to  Johnson's  notice.  They  became 
united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Both  had  great 
parts,  and  they  were  equally  under  the  pressure 
of  want.  Sympathy  joined  them  in  a  league  of 
friendship.  Johnson  has  been  often  heard  to 
relate,  that  he  and  Savage  walked  round  Gros- 
venor-sqoare  till  four  in  the  morning;  In  the 
course  of  their  conversation  reforming  the 
world,  dethroning  princes,  establishing  new 
forms  of  government,  and  giving  laws  to  the 
several  states  of  Europe  ;  till,  fatigued  at  length 
with  their  legislative  office,  they  began  to  feel  the 
want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  muster  op 
more  than  fourpence-halfpenny.  Savage,  it  Is 
true,  had  many  vices :  but  vice  could  never  strike 
its  roots  in  a  mind  like  Johnson's,  seaseasd  early 
with  religion,  and  the  principles  of  moral  recti- 
tude. His  first  prayer  was  composed  in  the 
year  17S8.  He  had  not  at  that  time  renonnoed 
the  use  of  wine ;  and,  uo  doubt,  occasionally  en- 
joyed his  friend  and  his  bottle.  The  love  of  late 
hours,  which  followed  him  throogh  life,  was, 
perhaps,  originally  contracted  in  company  with 
Savage.  However  that  may  be,  their  connec- 
tion was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  year  17S8, 
Savage  was  reduced  to  the  last  distress.  HIt. 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  expressed  his  coneern 
for  *'  the  miserable  withdrawing  of  his  pension 
after  the  death  of  the  Queen ;"  and  gave  him 
hopes  that,  *Mn  a  short  time,  he  should  find 
himself  supplied  with  a  competence,  without  any 
dependence  on  those  little  creatures  whom  wo 
are  pleased  to  can  the  Great."  The  schema 
proposed  to  him  was,  that  he  should  retire  to 
Swansea  in  Wales,  and  receive  an  sUowanos  tit 
b 
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fifty  poands  a  year,  to  be  raited  by  subecription ; 
Pope  was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This  plan, 
though  finally  established,  took  more  than  a 
year  before  it  was  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat  of  Savage 
called  to  Johnson's  mind  the  third  Satire  of  Ju- 
Tenal,  in  which  that  poet  takes  lesTS  of  a  friend, 
who  was  withdrawing  himself  from  all  the 
▼ices  of  Rome.  Struck  with  this  idea,  he  wrote 
that  well-known  poem,  called  London.  I'he 
first  lines  manifestly  point  to  Savage. 

"  Though  grief  and  fondnen  in  my  breast  rebel. 
When  injured  Thales  bids  the  town  Arewell ; 
Yet  gtm  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend  s 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend ; 
Resolved  at  length,  from  Vice  and  London  far, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air ; 
And  fixed  on  Cambria's  scditary  shore. 
Give  to  St  David  one  true  Briton  xaon.** 

Johnson  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwich. 
He  there  fixes  the  scene,  and  takes  leave  of  his 
friend ;  who,  he  says  in  his  Life,  parted  from 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  poem,  when 
•finished,  was  offered  to  Cave.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley  was  the 
purchaser,  at  the  price  of  ten  guineas.  It  was 
published  in  1738 ;  and  Pope,  we  are  told,  said, 
*<  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
concealed  :*'  alluding  to  the  passage  in  Terence, 
Ubi,  vbi  e9t,  dm  celari  nonjtotest.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  prediction,  it  does  not  appear  that,  be- 
sides the  copy-money,  any  advantage  accrued  to 
the  author  of  a  poem,  written  with  the  elegance 
and  energy  of  Pope.  Johnson,  in  August  1788, 
went,  with  all  the  lame  of  his  poetry,  to  offer 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  the 
school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire.  The  sta- 
tutes of  the  place  required,  that  the  person  cho- 
sen should  be*a  Master  of  Arts.  To  remove 
this  objection,  the  then  Lord  Gower  was  indu- 
ced to  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  for 
Johnson  a  Master's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Swift. 
The  letter  was  printed  in  one  of  the  Magazines, 
and  was  as  follows : 

"  Sir, 

«  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  London,  a 
^tlre,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces),  is  a 
native  of  this  county,  and  much  respected  by 
some  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  are  trustees  of  a  charity-school,  now  va- 
cant; the  certain  salary  of  which  is  sixty 
pounds  per  year,  of  which  they  are  desirous 
to  make  him  master ;  but  unfortunately  he  is 
not  capable  of  receiving  their  bounty,  which 
would  make  him  happy  for  life,  by  not  being 
a  Master  of  Arts,  which,  by  the  statutes  of  the 
school,  the  master  of  it  must  be. 

**  Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
ihink,  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to 


prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to 
persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man 
Master  of  Arts  in  their  University.  They 
highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and  probity, 
and  will  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  University 
will  make  any  difficulty  of  conferring  such  a 
favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he  is  recommended 
by  the  Dean.  They  say  he  is  not  afraid  of 
the  strictest  examination,  though  he  is  of  so 
long  a  journey;  and  yet  he  will  venture  it, 'if 
the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary,  choosing  rather  to 
die  upon  the  road,  tlian  to  be  starved  to  death  in 
translating  for  boduellers,  which  has  been  hi| 
only  subsistence  for  some  time  past* 

*<  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair 
than  these  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend, 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  11th  of  next  month.  If  yon 
see  this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears 
to  me,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon 
me  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an 
impracticable  thing ;  but,  if  you  think  there  Is 
a  probability  of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I 
am  sure  your  humanity  and  propensity  to  re- 
lieve merit  in  distress  will  incline  you  to  serva 
the  poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to 
the  trouble  I  have  already  given  you,  than  aa- 
snring  you,  that  I  am,  with  great  truth, 
««  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

««  Gowxa." 
"  Trentfasn,  Aug.  lit'* 

This  scheme  miscarried.  There  Is  reason  to 
think,  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  bu- 
siness; and  to  that  circumstance  Johnson's 
known  dislike  of  Swift  has  been  often  imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit 
through  all  bis  difficulties;  and  yet  this  narra^ 
tive  must  be,  through  many  following  years, 
the  history  of  Genius  and  Virtue  struggling 
with  Adversity.  Having  lost  the  school  at 
Appleby,  Johnson  was  thrown  back  on  the  me- 
tropolis. Bred  to  no  profession,  without  rehi- 
tions,  friends,  or  interest,  he  was  condemned  to 
drudgery  in  the  service  of  Cave,  his  only  pa* 
tron.  In  November  17S8  was  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Crousaz's  Examen  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man ;  '*  containing  a  succinct  View  of  the 
System  of  the  Fatalists,  and  a  Confutation  of 
their  Opinions;  with  an  Illustration  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Free- Will ;  and  an  Inquiry,  what 
view  Mr.  Pope  might  have  in  touching  upon 
the  Leibnitzian  Philosophy,  and  FaUlism.  By 
Mr.  Crousaz,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ma- 
thematics at  Lausanne."  This  translation  has 
been  generally  thought  a  production  of  John- 
son's pen ;  but  it  is  now  known,  that  Mrs* 
Elizabeth  Carter  has  acknowledged  it  to  be  oqe 
of  her  early  perfornumces.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  Johnson  was  eager  to  promote  the 
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^nblicfttioa.  He  eontldcred  the  Ibrelgn  phUo- 
aopher  as  a  mui  zealoiit  in  the  cause  of  religion ; 
and  with  him  be  was  willing  to  Join  against  the 
system  of  the  Fatalists,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitx.  It  is  well  known  that  Warbarton 
wrote  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Pope ;  but  thers  is 
reason  to  think  that  Johnson  oonceired  an  early 
pr^adiee  against  the  Essay  on  Man  ;  and  what 
once  took  root  in  a  mind  like  his,  was  not  easily 
eradicated.  His  letter  to  Cave  on  this  sab- 
Jeet  is  still  extant,  and  may  well  justify  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  who  inferred  that  Johnson  was 
the  translator  of  Crousaz.  The  conclusion  of  _ 
tile  letter  Is  remarkable.  **  I  am  yours,  Im< 
raAVSus."  If  by  that  Latin  word  was  meant 
that  he  had  not  dined,  because  he  wanted  the 
means,  who  can  read  It,  even  at  this  hour,  with- 
out an  aching  heart  ? 

With  a  mind  naturally  Tigorous,  and  quick- 
ened by  necessity,  Johnson  formed  a  multiplici- 
ty of  projects ;  but  most  of  them  proved  abor- 
tive. A  number  of  small  tracts  issued  from  hb 
pen  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  such  as  **  Mak- 
MOK  NoaroLCUNss ;  or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient 
prophetical  Inscription,  in  Monkish  Rhyme, 
discovered  at  Lynn  In  Norfolk.  By  Fnbut 
Britannicus. "  This  was  a  pamphlet  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  According  to  Sir  John  Haw. 
kins,  a  warrant  was  Issued  to  apprehend  the 
Author,  who  retired  with  his  wife  to  an  obscure 
lodging  near  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  there  eluded 
the  search  of  the  messengers.  But  this  story 
has  no  foundation  In  truth.  Johnson  was  ne- 
Ter  known  to  mention  such  an  Incident  In  bis 
Bfe;  and  Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treasury) 
eaused  diligent  search  to  be  made  at  the  proper 
offices,  and  no  trace  of  such  a  proceeding  could 
be  found.  In  the  same  year  (1789)  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  prohibited  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Oustavds  Vasa,  by  Henry 
Brooke.  Under  the  mask  of  Irony,  Johnson 
published  «  A  Vindication  of  the  Licenser  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr. 
Brooke.*'  Of  these  two  pieces  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins says  "  they  have  neither  learning  nor  wit, 
nor  a  single  ray  of  that  genius  which  has  since 
blazed  forth ;"  but,  as  they  have  lately  been  re- 
printed, the  reader,  who  wishes  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  Is  referred  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
Johnson's  works,  published  by  Stockdale.  The 
lives  of  Boerhaave,  Blake,  Barratier,  Father 
Paul,  and  others,  were,  about  that  time,  printed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  "Jlie  subecrip- 
tion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Savage  was  com- 
pleted  ;  and  In  July  1739,  Johnson  parted  with 
the  companion  of  bis  midnight  hours  never  to 
see  him  more.  The  separation  was,  perhaps, 
an  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
right  use  of  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with 
self-reproach  the  waste  occasioned  by  dissipa^ 
tion.  His  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  II- 
qi.ors  began  soon  after  the  departure  of  Savage. 


What  habits  he  oontraeted  in  the  eoniae  ot  that 
acquaintance  cannot  now  be  known.  The  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  that 
pride  of  victory,  which,  at  times,  disgraced  a 
man  of  Johnson's  genius,  were,  perhaps,  native 
blemishes.  A  fierce  spirit  of  independence, 
even  In  the  midst  of  poverty,  may  be  seen  In 
Savage ;  and,  if  not  thence  transfused  by  John- 
son Into  bis  own  manners.  It  may,  at  least,  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  strength  from  the  ex- 
ample before  him.  During  that  connection  there 
was,  if  we  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  short 
separation  between  our  author  and  his  wife; 
but  a  reconciliation  soon  took  place.^  Johnson 
loved  her,  and  showed  his  affection  In  variooa 
modes  of  gallantry,  which  Garrick  used  to  ren- 
der ridiculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affectation 
of  soft  and  fashionable  airs  did  not  become  an 
unwieldy  figure:  bis  admiration  was  received 
by  the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated 
coquette ;  and  both,  it  is  well  known,  furnished 
matter  for  the  lively  genius  of  Garrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  Johnson, 
with  a  store  of  learning  and  extraordinary  t»- 
lentS;  was  not  able,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  force 
his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  public.  Slow  riset 
tDorlh,  by  poverty  deprested.  "He  was  still,"  as 
be  says  himself,  **  to  protide  for  the  day  that 
was  passing  over  him."  He  saw  Cave  involved 
in  a  state  of  warfare  with  the  numerous  com- 
petitors, at  that 'time  struggling  with  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine ;  and  gratitude  for  such  sup- 
plies as  Johnson  received  dictated  a  Latin  Ode 
on  the  subject  of  that  contention.  Ilie  firtt 
lines, 

**  UitMuie,  BuUb  feMe  laboribus, 
Uitene^  nuUia  vlcte  caliunnUc,** 

put  one  in  mind  of  Casimir's  Ode  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban: 

"  Uibsne,  reffum  msziine,  maxlme 
Urbsne  vtmn.*' 

The  Polish  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time,  l» 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  meditated  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  poets.  Guthrie  the  hbtorian 
had  from  July  1736  composed  the  parliamentary 
speeches  for  the  Magazine  |  but,  from  the  begiiv 
ning  of  the  session,  which  opened  on  the  19th  of 
N  .veinlcr  1740,  Johnson  succeeded  to  that  de- 
partment, and  continued  it  from  that  time  to  the 
debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in 
the  House  of  Lords  In  February  1742-3.  The 
eloquence,  the  force  of  argument,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  language  displayed  in  the  several 
speeches,  are  well  known,  and  universally  ad- 
mired. The  whole  has  been  collected  In  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  may  form  a  pr<^ 
per  supplement  to  this  edition.  That  Johnson 
was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  that  period 
was  not  generally  known ;  but  the  secret  tran- 
spired several  years  afterwards,  and  was  avow 
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by  himMlf  on  the  following  occasion:  Mr. 
WMlderburiM  {now  Lord  Loughborough,)*  Dr. 
Johunoiit  Dr.  Francis  (the  translator  of  Ho- 
raca,)  the  present  writer,  and  others,  dined  with 
the  lata  Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate  to- 
wards the  end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ad* 
ministration  being  mentioned,  Dr*  Francis  ob- 
served, **  That  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  the  beet  he  had  ever  read."  He  added, 
**  That  he  had  employed  eight  years  of  his  life 
in  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  and  finished  a 
translation  of  that  celebrated  orator,  with  all  the 
decorations  of  style  and  language  within  the 
reach  of  his  capacity ;  but  he  had  met  with 
nothing  equal  to  the  speech  above-mentioned.*' 
Many  of  the  company  remembered  the  debate; 
and  some  passages  were  cited,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  applause  of  all  present.  During  the 
ardour  of  conversation  Johnson  remained  silent. 
As  soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he 
opened  with  these  words :  "  That  speech  I 
wrote  in  a  garret  in  Kxeter-street.'*  The  com- 
pany was  struck  with  astonishment.  After 
staring  at  each  other  in  silent  amaze,  Dr. 
Francis  asked,  "  How  that  speech  could  be 
written  by  him  ?"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I 
wrote  it  in  Exeter-street  I  never  had  been  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  once. 
Cave  had  interest  with  the  door-keepers.  He» 
and  the  persons  employed  under  him,  gained 
admittance;  they  brought  away  the  subject  of 
discussion,  the  names  of  the  speakers,  the  side 
they  took,  and  the  order  in  which  they  rose, 
together  with  notes  of  the  alignments  advanced 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was 
afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed 
the  speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have 
in  the  Parliamentary  Debates."  To  this  dis- 
covery Dr.  Francis  made  answer :  "  Then,  Sir, 
you  have  exceeded  Demosthenes  himself;  for  to 
say  that  you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demos- 
thenes, would  l>e  saying  nothing."  The  rest  of 
the  company  bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on 
Johnson;  one,  in  particular,  praised  his  Im- 
partiality ;  observing,  that  he  dealt  out  reason 
and  eloquence  with  an  equal  hand  to  both 
parties.  "  That  is  not  quite  true,"  said  John- 
son ;  "  I  saved  appearances  tolerably  well ;  but 
I  took  care  that  the  whig  dogs  should  not  have 
the  best  of  it."  The  sale  of  the  Magazine  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
which  were  continued  by  Johnson  till  the  month 
of  March  1749-S.  From  that  time  the  Maga- 
zine was  conducted  by  Dr.  Ha wkes worth. 

In  174S-4,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  kept 
a  shop  in  Gray's- Inn,  purchased  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  library,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  projected  a  catalogue  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  at  five  shillings  each.     Johnson 


•  Afterward*  Earl  of  Roslin.    He  died  Jan.  8, 1805. 


was  employed  in  that  painful  drudgery.     Ha 
vras  likewise  to  collect  all  such  small  tracts  a« 
w^n  in  any  degrees  worth  preserving,  in  order 
to  reprint  and  publish  the  whole  in  a  collection, 
called  "  The  Harleian  Miscellany."     The  eata 
logue  was  completed:   and  tha  Miscellany,  in 
1749^  was  published  in  eight  quarto  Tolumc*. 
In  this  business  Johnson  was  a  day-labourer  for 
immediate  aubsistence,  not    unlike    Guatavui 
Vasa  working  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia.  Wbat^, 
Wilcox,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  in  the  Strand,  - 
said  to  Johnson,  on  his  first  arrival  in  town.  •' 
was  now  almost  confirmed.  He  lent  onr  anthoi  j 
five  guineas,  and  then  asked  him,  **  How  do  . 
you  mean  to  earn  your  livelihood  in  thb  town  ?" 
«  By  my  literary  labours,**  was  the  answer, 
Wilcox,  staring  at  him,  shook  his  bead:  <*  By 
your  literary  labours!— You  bad  better  buy  a' 
porter's  knot."    Johnson  used  to  tell  this  aneo- 
dote  to  Mr.  Nichols ;  but  be  said,  "  Wilooz  waa 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  he  meant  well."  In 
fact,  Johnson,  while  employed  in  Gray's- Inn, 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  a  porter's  knot.  Ha 
paused  occasionally  to  peruse  the  book  that  cama 
to  his  hand.     Osborne  thought  that  such  curio- 
sity tended  to  nothing  but  delay,  and  ol^ectcd 
to  it  with  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  a  man 
who  kuew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.     In  the 
dispute  that  of  course  ensued,  Osborne,  with  that 
roughness  whioh  was  natural  to  him,  enforced 
his  argument  by  giving  the  lie.    Johnson  seized 
a  folio  and  knocked  the  bookseller  down.     Tbia 
story  has  been  related  as  an  instance  of  Johu- 
son's  ferocity;  but  merit  cannot  always  take 
the  spurns  of  the  unworthy  with  a   patient 
spirit.' 

That  the  history  of  an  author  must  be  found 
in  his  works*  is,  in  general,  a  true  observation  ; 
and  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  pr*- 
sent  narrative.  Eyery  era  of  Johnson's  life  ia 
fixed  by  his  writings.  In  1744,  he  published 
the  life  of  Savage;  and  then  projected  a  new 
edition  of  Shakspeare.  As  a  prelude  to  that 
design,  he  published,  in  1745,  "  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with 
Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Edi- 
tion ;"  to  which  were  prefixed,  "  Propoaals  for 
a  new  Edition  of  Shakspeare,"  with  a  speci- 
men. Of  this  pamphlet  Warburton,  in  the 
Preface  to  Shakspeare,  has  given  his  opinion : 
"  As  to  all  those  things,  which  have  been 
published  under  the  title  of  Essays,  R^ 
marks.  Observations,  &o.  on  Shakspeare,  if 
you  except  some  critical  notes  on  Macbeth, 
given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and 
written,  as  appears,  by  a  nsan  of  parts   and 


»  Mr.  BcMweU  aayi,  **  The  umple  truth  I  had  from 
JohosoD  himadf.  <  Sir,  he  waa  impertinent  u>  me,  and  1 
beat  him;  but  it  was  not  in  bis  ahoii,  it  was  in  my  owa 
chamber.' " 
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g^nliu,  the  rdtara  abooltttdy  b«low  a  teriout 
notiM.*'  Bat  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
not  excited ;  there  wae  no  friend  to  promote  a 
subecription ;  and  the  project  died,  to  revive  at 
a  fotare  day.  A  new  undo-takinf,  however, 
was  soon  aAer  propoeed ;  namely,  an  English 
Dictionary  upon  an  enlsrged  plan.  Several  of 
the  most  opulent  booksellen  had  meditated  a 
w'orkof  this  kind ;  and  the  agreement  was  soon 
acyosted  between  the  parties.  Emboldened  by 
this  oonneetion,  Johnson  thought  of  a  better 
habitation  than  he  had  hitherto  known.  He 
had  lodged  with  -hb  wife  in  courts  and  alleys 
about  the  Strand ;  but  now,  for  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  on  his  arduous  undertaking,  and  to  be 
nearer  his  printer  and  friend,  Mr.  Strahan,  he 
ventured  to  take  a  house  in  Gough-square,  Fleet- 
street.  He  was  told  that  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field  was  a  friend  to  his  undertaking ;  and  in 
consequence  of  that  intelligence,  he  published,  in 
1747,  The  Plan  of  a  JHethnary  cf  the  EngUth 
Langua^n  addrated  to  the  JHght  Honourable 
Philip  Dormer,  Mori  of  Chetteifeld,  one  of  his 
Mqjesti/*t  principal  Secretariet  of  State,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  afterwards  Poet  Laureat,  undertook 
to  convey  the  manuscript  to  his  Lordship :  the 
consequence  was  an  invitation  from  Lord  Ches- 
terfield to  the  author.  A  stronger  contrast  of 
characters  could  not  be  brought  together;  the 
Nobleman  celebrated  for  his  wit,  and  all  the 
graces  of  polite  behaviour;  the  Author,  con- 
scious of  his  own  merit,  towering  in  idea  above 
all  competition,  versed  in  scholastic  logic,  but  a 
stranger  to  the  arts  of  polite  conversation,  un- 
couth, vdiement,  and  vociferous.  The  coali- 
tion  was  too  unnatural.  Johnson  escpeoted  a 
Macenas,  and  was  disappointed.  No  patron- 
age, no  assistance  followed.  Visits  were  re- 
peated ;  but  the  reception  was  not  oordiaL  John- 
•on  one  day  was  left  a  full  hour,  waiting  in  an 
antichamber,  till  a  gentleman  ebould  ratira,  and 
leave  his  lordship  at  leisure.  This  was  the  fa- 
mous CoUey  Gibber.  Johnson  saw  him  go,  and 
fired  with  indignation,  rushed  out  of  the  house.* 
What  Lord  Chesterfield  thought  of  his  visitor 
may  be  seen  in  a  passage  in  one  of  that  NoUo- 
man's  letten  to  his  son.t  "  Tbera  is  a  man, 
whose  moral  character,  deep  learning,  and  su- 
perior  parts,  I  acknowledge,  admire,  and  re- 
spect ;  but  whom  it  is  so  impcnible  for  me  to 
love,  that  I  am  almoet  in  a  fever  whenever  I  am 
in  his  company.  His  figure  (without  being  de- 
formed) seems  made  to  diagrace  or  ridicule  the 
oommon  structura  of  the  human  body.  His  legs 
and  arms  ara  never  in  the  position  which,  ae. 
cording  to  the  situation  of  his  body,  they  ought  to 
be  in,  but  constantly  employed  In  committing 
acts  of  hostility  upon  the  Oraees.      He  throws 


•  Dr.  JohaKm  denies  the  whole  of  thb  rtory.    See  Bos. 
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any  whera,  but  down  his  throat,  whatever  he 
means  to  drink :  and  manglee  what  he  meane  t» 
carve.  Inattentive  to  all  the  regards  of  social 
life,  he  mis-times  and  nus-placee  every  thing. 
He  disputes  with  heat  indiscriminately,  mindlesa 
of  the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  these 
with  whom  he  disputes.  Absolutely  ignorant- 
of  the  several  gradations  of  familiarity  and 
respect,  he  is  exactly  the  same  to  his  syperiors» 
his  equals,  and  his  inferion  ;  and  therefore,  by 
a  necessary  consequence,  is  abeurd  to  two  of  the 
three.  Is  it  possible  to  love  such  a  man?  No. 
The  utmost  I  can  do  for  him  is,  to  consider  him 
a  respectable  Hottentot.*'  Such  was  the  idea 
entertained  by  lord  Chesterfield.  After  the 
incident  of  CoUey  Cibber,  Johnson  never  re- 
peated his  visits.  In  his  high  and  decisive 
tone,  he  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  "  Lord 
Chesterfield  is  a  Wit  among  Lords,  and  a  Lord 
among  Wits,*' 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1747,  Garrick,  in 
conjunction  with  Lacy,  became  paientee  of 
Drury-Lane  playhouse.  For  the  opening  of. 
the  theatre,  at  the  usual  time,  Johnson  wrote 
lor  his  friend  the  well-known  prologue,  which, 
to  say  no  mora  of  it,  may  at  least  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  Pope*s  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The 
playhouse  being  now  under  Garrlck's  diraction, 
Johnson  thought  the  opportunity  lair  to  think 
of  his  tragedy  of  Irenes  which  was  his  whole 
stock  on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  in  the  year 
1787.  That  play  was  aecoidingly  put  Into 
rehearsal  in  January,  1749.  As  a  precursor  to 
prepare  the  way,  and  to  awaken  the  public 
attention*  The  Vanity  <f  Hunum  WijsheM,  a  poem 
in  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by 
the  Author  of  London,  was  published  in  the 
same  months  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^ 
for  February,  1749,  we  find  that  the  tragedy  o£  \/j  I 
Irene  was  acted  at  Drury-Lane,  on  Monday,  I  ^ 

feSruary  the  6th,  and  from  that  time,  without  y  y.  V  / ' ' 
interruption,  to  Monday,  February  the  SOth  ^  ^  ^ 
being  in  all  thirteen  nights.  Since  that  time  it 
has  not  been  exhibited  on  any  stage.  Irene  may 
be  added  to  some  other  plays  in  our  language, 
which  have  loet  their  place  in  the  theatre,  but 
continue  to  please  in  the  cloeet.  During  the 
representation  of  this  piece,  Johnson  attended 
every  night  behind  the  scenes.  Conceiving  that 
bis  diaraeter  as  an  author  required  some  orna- 
ment for  hb  pereon,  he  choee  upon  that  occasion 
to  decorate  himself  with  a  handsome  waistcoat, 
and  a  gold-laced  hat.  The  late  Mr.  Topham 
Beauderc,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  that  humour, 
which  pleases  the  more  for  secmlDg  undesigned^ 
used  to  give  a  pleasant  deacription  of  thia 
green-room  finery,  as  related  by  the  author 
himself;  <<  But,"  said  Johnson,  with  great 
gravity,  "  I  soon  laid  aside  my  gold-laced  hat, 
last  it  should  make  me  proud.  '*  The  amount  of 
the  three  benefit  nighto  for  the  tragedy  of  Irenes 
it  la  to  be  £mrad,  was  not  very  oossidcrable,  a* 
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the  profit,  that  ttlmnlatliif  motlTe,  nemr  inTit* 
ed  the  author  to  another  dramatic  attempt. 
Some  yean  afterwards,  when  the  preeent  writer 
wae  Mtimate  with  Garriek,  and  knew  Jehnaon 
to  be  in  diatreee,  he  aaked  the  manager  why  he 
did  not  produce  another  tra^y  for  his  Litch- 
field friend  ?  Garrick's  answer  was  remaiiEable ; 
**When  Jolmaon  writes  trag^,  dedamation 
man,  and  pasmn  sleeps:  when  Shakespeare 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  In  his  own  heart.** 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  sameness 
in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  author  from 
one  work  to  another,  and  the  reader  may  feel 
the  effect  of  a  tedious  monotony :  but  in  the  life 
of  Johnson  there  are  no  other  landmarks.     He 
waa  now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but 
little  with  the  world.     He  followed  no  profes- 
sion, transacted  no  business,  and  was  a  stranger 
to  what  is  called  a  town  life.     We  are  now  ar- 
rired  at  the  brightest  period  he  had  hitherto 
known.     His  name  broke  out  upon  mankind 
with  a  degree  of  lustre  that  promised  a  triumph 
over  all  his  difficultice.     The  Life  of  SaTage  was 
admired  as' a  beautiful  and  instructive  piece  of 
biography.    The  two  imitotions  of  Jurenai  were 
thought  to  rival  even  the  excellence  of  Pope ; 
and  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  though  uninteresting 
on  the  stage,  was  universally  admired  In  the 
closet,  for  the  propriety  of  the  sentiments,  the 
richness  of  the  language,  and  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  whole  composition.     His  fame  was 
widely  diffused ;  and  he  had  made  his  agreement 
with  the  booksellers  for  his  English  Dictionary 
at  the  sum  of  fifteeu  hundred  guineas ;  a  part  <^ 
which  was  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  work.     This 
was  a  certain  fond  for  his  support,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  write  fugitive  pieces  for  the  petty 
supplies  of  the  day.     Accordingly  we  find  that. 
In  1749,  he  esUblished  a  dub,  consisting  of  ten 
"iii  number,  at  HorsemalTs,  in   Ivy-Lane,  on 
every  Tueeday  evening.     Thislstlie  ^rsTscene 
of  social  life  to  which  Johnson  can  be  traced  out 
of  bis  own  house.     The  members  of  this  little 
Bodety   were,   Samuel   Johnson;    Dr.    Salter 
(father  of  the  lateMasterof  the  Charter- House)  ; 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  ;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant ; 
Mr.  Payne,  a  bookseller,  in  Paternoster-row ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  learned  young  man ;  Dr. 
Wm.   M'Ghie,  a  Scotch  physician;  Dr.   Ed- 
mund Barker,  a  young  pbyaician ;  Dr.  Bathurst, 
another  young  physician ;  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins.    This  list  Is  given  by  Sir  John,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  no  other  view  than  to  draw  a 
spiteful  and  malevolent  character  of  almost  every 
one  of  them.     Mr.  Dyer,  whom  Sir  John  says 
he  loved  with  the  affection  of  a  brother,  meeto 
with  the  harshest  treatment,  because  it  was  hia 
maxim,  that  to  Hoe  in  peace  with  mankind,  and  in 
a  temjjer  to  do  good  iffflcet,  was  the  most  essential 
part  ofowr  duty.     That  notion  of  moral  goodness 
gave  umbrage  to  Sir  John  Hawkins^  and  drew 


down  upon  the  memory  of  his  fHand  the  Utter* 
est  Imputations.  Mr.  Dyer,  however,  was  ad- 
mired and  loved  through  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  literature.  Johnaon  loved  to  enter  with  him 
into  a  dlscossioa  of  metaphyaleal,  moral,  and 
criUoal  snljecta ;  In  those  eonfllcta,  exercising 
his  talents,  and,  aooording  to  his  custom,  always 
contending  for  victory.  Dr.  Bathurst  was  the 
psrson  on  whom  Johnson  fixed  his  affection. 
He  hardly  ever  spoke  of  him  without  tears  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  from  him,  who  was  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  that  Johnson  received  into  his  service 
Frank,*  the  black  servant,  whom,  on  account  of 
his  master,  he  valued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At 
the  time  of  instituting  the  dub  In  Ivy- Lane, 
Johnson  had  prqfected  the  BamUer.  The  title 
was  moat  probably  suggested  by  the  Wanderer  g 
a  poem  which  he  mentions  with  the  warmeet 
praise^  in  the  Life  of  Savage.  With  the  same 
spirit  of  Independence  with  which  he  wished  to 
live,  it  was  now  his  pride  to  write.  He  com- 
municated his  plan  to  none  of  his  friends ;  he 
desired  no  assistance,  relying  entirely  on  hie 
own  fund,  and  the  protectio9  of  the  Divine 
Being,  which  he  implored  In  a  sdemn  form  of 
prayer,  oompoeed  by  himsdf  for  the  occasion. 
Having  formed  a  reeolution  to  undertake  a  work 
that  might  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country, 
he  thought,  with  Milton,  that  this  was  not  to 
be  obtained  "  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eter- 
nal Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purity 
the  lipe  of  whom  he  pleases.'* 

Having  Invoked  the  spedal  protection  of 
Heaven,  and  by  that  act  of  piety  fortified  his 
mind,  he  began  the  great  work  of  the  JBawtor.  '  /  \ . 
The  first  number  was  published  on  fuMday,  VV  / 
March  the  80th,  1750;  and  from  that  time  waa  / 
continued  regularly  every  Tueedaj  and  Satur- 
day,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  when  it  finally 
ekwed,  on  Saturday,  March  14^  17tt.  As  it 
began  with  motives  of  piety,  so  it  appears  that 
the  same  rdigious  spirit  glowed  with  unabating 
ardour  to  the  last.  His  condusion  Is :  **  The 
Essays  profsssedly  serious,  if  I  have  been  able 
to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  preoepta  of  Christianity, 
without  any  accommodation  to  the  licentiousness 
and  levity  of  the  preeent  age.  I  therefore  look 
back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with  pleasure^ 
which  no  man  shaU  diminish  or  augment.  I 
shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and 
learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be 
numbered  among  the  writers  who  have  given 
ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth."  The 
whole  number  oi  Essays  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  dght.  Addison's,  in  the  Spectator,  are 
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mon  in  nnnklMr,  Imt  not  half  In  point  of  qaan- 
tity:  Addiaon  was  not  lioanil  to  publUli  on 
stoted  dnya ;  lie  oou^d  watdi  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
his  fenioa,  and  tend  bia  paper  to  the  press  when 
his  own  taste  was  satisfied.  Johnaon's  ease  was 
very  different.  He  wrote  sin^^ly  and  alone.  In 
the  whole  process  of  the  woiic  he  did  not  reoelTO 
more  than  ten  essays.  This  was  a  scanty  con- 
tribution. For  the  rest,  the  author  has  do- 
scribed  bis  situation.  «  He  that  oondemna  him- 
self to  compose  on  a  sUted  day,  will  often 
briuf  to  his  Caak  an  attention  dissipated,  a  mo- 
mory  embarrassed,  an  imagination  overwhelmed, 
a  mind  distracted  with  anxieties,  a  body  lan- 
guishing with  disease  :  be  will  labour  on  a  bai^ 
ren  topic,  till  it  is  too  Ute  to  changeit;  or,  in 
the  ardour  of  invention,  diffuse  his  thougbto  into 
wild  exuberance,  which  the  pressing  hour  of 
publication  cannot  suffer  judgment  to  examine 
or  reduce.'*  Of  this  excellent  production,  the 
number  sold  on  each  day  did  not  amount  to  five 
hundred  :  of  course  the  bookseller,  who  paid  the 
author  four  guineas  a  week,  did  not  carry  on  a 
successful  trade.  His  generosity  and  persever- 
ance deserve  to  be  commended ;  and  happily, 
when  the  collection  appeared  in  volumes,  were 
amply  rewarded.  Johnson  lived  to  see  his  la- 
bours fiourish  in  a  tenth  edition.  His  posterity, 
as  an  ingenious  French  writer  bas  said  on  a  si- 
milar occasion,  began  in  his  lifetime. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  soon  after  the 
Rambler  was  set  on  foot,  Johnson  was  induced 
by  the  arts  of  a  vile  impostor  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance, during  a  temporary  deloeion,  to  a  fraud 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  literature.* 
One  Lauder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  liad  l>een 
a  teac&er  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  bad 
conceived  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  name  and 
character  of  Milton.  Hb  reason  was,  because 
the  prayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Aroadia,  was,  as  he  supposed,  maliciously  in- 
sorted  by  the  great  poet  in  an  edition  of  the 
Eilcon  Basilike,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of 
impiety  on  the  memory  of  the  murdered  king. 
Fired  with  resentment,  and  willing  to  reap  the 
profits  of  a  gross  imposition,  this  man  collected 
from  several  Latin  poets,  such  as  Masenlus  the 
Jeeuit,  Staphorstius  a  Dutch  divine,  Beza,  and 
others,  all  such  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of  re- 
semblance to  different  places  in  the  Paradise 
Lost ;  and  these  be  published  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Gentleman's  Msgazine,  with  occasional 
interpolations  of  lines,  which  he  himself  trans- 
lated from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  swal- 
lowed all  with  eagerness ;  and  Milton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  from  inferior 
modem  writers.  The  fraud  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Lauder  colleeted  the  whole  into  a  volume. 


•  It  has  since  been  paralleled,  In  the  case  of  the 
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and  advertised  it  under  the  title  of  **  An  Essay 
on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modema, 
in  his  Paradise  Loot;  dedicated  to  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  While  the 
book  was  in  the  press,  the  proof-sheets  were 
shown  to  Johnson  at  the  Ivy-Lane  club,  by 
Payne,  the  bookaeller,  who  was  one  of  the 
members.  No  man  in  that  society  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  authors  Irom  whom  Lauder  pro- 
fessed to  make  his  extracts.  The  charge  was 
believed,  and  the  contriver  of  it  found  his  way 
to  Johnson  ;  wlio  is  represented  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  not  indeed  as  an  aocomplioe  in  the 
fraud,  but  through  motives  of  malignity  to  Mlt 
ton,  delighting  in  the  detection,  and  exulting 
that  the  poet's  reputation  would  suffer  by  the 
discovery.  More  malice  to  a  deceased  friend 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  Hawkins  adds, 
"  that  he  wished  well  to  the  aignment  must  be 
inferred  from  the  prefacoi  which  indubitably 
was  written  by  him."  The  prefhee,  it  is  well 
known,  was  written  by  Johnaon,  and  for  that 
reason  is  inserted  In  this  edition.  But  if  John- 
son  approved  of  the  aignment,  it  was  no  longer 
than  while  he  believed  it  founded  in  truth.  Let 
us  advert  to  his  own  words  in  that  very  preface. 
"  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  the  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 
more  obecore  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  ra- 
Uonal  curioeity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  mighty  genius  In  the  construction 
of  his  work  i  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  ria- 
ing,  perhaps  from  small  b^lnnlngs,  till  its 
foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets 
sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure, 
through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
first  plan ;  to  find  what  was  projected,  whence 
the  scheme  was  taken,  how  It  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected ;  whether  its 
founder  dog  them  from  the  quarriea  of  nature, 
or  demolished  other  buildings  to  embelUsh  his 
own."  Theee  were  the  motives  that  induced 
Johnson  to  assist  Lauder  with  a  preface :  and 
are  not  these  the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  scho- 
lar? What  reader  of  taste,  what  man  of  real 
knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time  well  em- 
ployed in  an  inquiry  so  curious,  so  interesting, 
and  instructive?  If  Lauder's  facts  were  realty 
true,  who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the 
smallest  tincture  of  malevolence,  to  receive 
real  information  ?  It  is  painful  to  be  thus 
obliged  to  vindicate  a  man  who,  In  his  heart, 
towered  above  the  petty  arU  of  fraud  and  im- 
position, against  an  injudicious  biographer,  who 
undertook  to  l>e  his  editor,  and  the  protector  of 
his  memory.  Another  writer,  Dr.  Towers, 
In  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Dr.  Johnaon,  seems  to  countenance  this  ca- 
lumny. He  says,  "It  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, but  that  Johnson's  aversion  to  Milton's 
pcditios  was  the  cause  of  that   alacrity   with 
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which  he  joined  with  Lander  in  hia  iniwmoae 
attsck  «n  onr  great  eplo  poet,  and  which  induced 
him  to  aesist  in  that  tranaaction.'*  Theaeworde 
would  seem  to  deecrihe  an  aocompUce,  weretbejr 
not  immediately  followed  hy  an  expreaa  declara- 
tion, that  Johneon  wm  unacquainted  with  the  tm- 
poUure*  Dr.  Towen  adds,  "  It  eeems  to  have 
heen  by  way  of  making  lome  compeneation  to 
the  memory  of  Milton,  for  the  share  be  had  in 
the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johneon  wrote  the 
Prologue,  spoken  by  Garrick,  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  17d0,  on  the  performance  of  the  Maaqne 
of  Comus,  for  the  beneiit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter." Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  from  pre- 
judice ;  but,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  "  he  begets  a 
temperance,  to  giro  it  smoothness."  He  !s, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  dispassionate  answer. 
When  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  aware  of  the  malignant  ar- 
tifices practised  by  Lauder.  In  the  postscript 
to  Johnson's  preface,  a  subscription  is  proposed, 
for  relieving  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that 
this  shows  Johnson's  alacrity  in  doing  good. 
That  alacrity  showed  itself  again  in  the  letter 
printed  In  the  European  Magazine,  January, 
1785,  and  there  said  to  have  appeared  originally 
In  the  General  Advertiser,  4th  April,  1750,  hy 
which  the  public  were  invited  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illoa- 
trious  dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good  to  the  living.  The  letter  adds,  «  to  assiet 
industrious  indigence,  struggling  with  distress, 
arid  debiliuted  by  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and 
an  acquisition  of  happiness  and  honour.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incompar- 
able Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as 
to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in  a  rational  and 
elegant  entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  liv- 
ing remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  vir- 
tue, the  Increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the 
consciousness  of  doing  good,  should  appear  at 
Drury-Lane  Theatre,  to-morrow,  April  6,  when 
Comus  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand-daughter  to  the 
author,  and  the  only  surviving  branch  of  his 
family.  Nola  bene,  there  will  be  a  new  pro- 
logue on  the  occasion,  written  by  the  author  of 
Irene,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick.*'  The  man 
who  had  thus  exerted  himself  to  serve  .  the 
grand-daughter,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  en- 
tertained personal  malice  to  the  grand-father. 
It  is  true,  that  the  malevolence  of  Lauder,  as 
well  as  the  impootures  of  Archibald  Bower, 
were  fully  detected  by  the  labours,  In  the  cause 
of  truth,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  the  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

**  Dlraxn  qui  oontndit  H^dram, 

Notaque  fotaU  portenta  labore  auliegit** 

But  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Milton  vindicated  ^ 


from  the  ehai|;e  of  Plagiarlam  hrooght  agaiot* 
him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  con- 
victed of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  Imposi- 
tions on  the  Public,  by  John  Donglao,  M.  A* 
Rector  of  Eaton  Constantino,  Salop,"  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1751.  In  that  work,  p. 
77,  Dr.  Douglas  says,  **  It  is  to  he  hoped,  nay, 
it  is  expected,  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  wri^ 
ter,  whose  judicious  sentiments  and  inimitable 
style  point  out  the  author  of  Lauder's  preiace 
and  pofttscript,  will  no  longer  allow  ▲  man  to 
jdume  hinue^with  hitfeathen,  who  appears  so 
little  to  have  deserved  his  asaistanee,  an  assiat- 
anos  which  I  am  persuaded  would  never  have 
been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  least 
suspicion  of  those  facts,  which  I  have  been*the 
instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world."  We 
have  here  a  contemporary  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Dr.  Johnson  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  vile  transaction.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  requisition  made  by  Dr.  Douglas?  John- 
son, whose  ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  the 
love  of  truth,  convinced  Lauder,  that  It  would 
be  more  for  his  Interest  to  make  a  full  confession 
of  his  guilt,  than  to  stand  forth  the  convicted 
champion  of  a  lie ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  recantation,  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  which  Lauder 
signed,  and  published  in  the  year  1751.  That 
piece  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ab- 
horrence with  which  Johnson  beheld  a  violation 
of  truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment  to 
his  illustrious  friend  was  unwearied,  showed 
him,  in  1780,  a  book  called  **  Remarks  on  John- 
son's Life  of  Milton,"  in  which  the  alFair  of 
Lauder  was  renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  po- 
etical  Kale  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  1758, 
(when  Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  In  that  col- 
lection) was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  de- 
liberate malice.  He  read  the  libellous  passage 
with  attention,  and  Instantly  wrote  on  the  mar- 
gin :  **  In  the  business  of  Lauder  I  was  de- 
ceived, partly  by  thinking  the  man  too  frantic 
to  be  fraudulent.  Of  the  poetical  Kale  quoted 
from  the  Magazine  I  am  not  the  author.  I 
fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I  had  quitted  that 
work ;  for  I  not  only  did  not  write  It,  but  I  do 
not  remember  it."  As  a  critic  and  a  scholar, 
Johnson  was  willing  to  receive  what  numbers, 
at  the  time,  believed  to  be  true  information  : 
when  he  found  that  the  whole  was  a  forgery,  he 
renounced  all  connection  with  the  author. 

In  March  1768,  he  felt  a  severe  stroke  of  af- 
fliction in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  last  nunv- 
ber  of  the  Rambler,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
on  the  14th  of  that  month.  The  loss  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  then  approaching,  and  probably 
was  The  cause  that  put  an  end  to  those  admira- 
ble periodical  e«says.  It  appears  that  she  died 
on  the  S8th  of  March  :  in  a  memorandum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  is 
called   her   Dying   Day.      She  was  burled  at 
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Bromley,  vnd*  tb«  mm  ef  Dr.  Hawlmworth. 
JobiMoa  pUoed  a  Latin  iiwcription  oo  ber  tomb, 
in  wbjcb  be  celebrated  ber  beauty.  Witb  tbe 
Hiigii]arity  of  bis  ^nyen  for  bis  deceased  wife, 
tfttk  tbat  time  to  tbe  end  of  bit  days,  tbe  world 
U  auliiciently  acquainted.  On  Easter-day,  22d 
Aprfl,  1764,  bis  memorandum  says :  «  Tboiigbt 
on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty ;  with  my  eyes  full. 
Went  to  cbmrcb.  After  sermon  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  berself ;  and  my  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  Batburst,  in  another.  I 
did  it  oiriy  once,  so  far  as  it  might  be  lawful 
for  me.**  In  a  prayer,  January  8S,  1759,  the 
day  on  which  bis  mother  was  buried,  be  com- 
mends, as  far  as  may  be  lawful,  ber  sonl  to  God, 
imploring  for  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to 
ber  in  her  present  state.  In  this  habit  be  per- 
seTered  to  the  end  of  bis  days.  Tbe  Ilev.  Mr. 
Straban,  tbe  editor  of  tbe  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions, observes,  "  Tbat  Johnson,  on  some  occa* 
slons,  prays  tbat  the  Almighty  may  have  had 
mercy  on  bis  wife  and  Mr.  Thrale;  evidently 
supposing  their  sentence  to  have  been  already 
passed  In  tbe  Divine  Mind ;  and  by  consequence, 
proving,  that  be  bad  no  belief  in  a  state  of  pur- 
gatory, and  no  reason  for  praying  for  tbe  dead 
that  could  impeach  the  sincerity  of  bis  profes* 
•ion  as  a  Protestant."  Mr.  Straban  adds, 
*'  That,  in  praying  for  the  regretted  tenants  of 
tbe  grave,  Johnson  conformed  to  a  practice 
which  has  been  retained  by  many  learned  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Established  Church,  though  tbe 
Liturgy  no  loqger  admits  it.  If  where  the  tree 
faOethf  there  it  thaU  be;  if  our  state,  at  the  close 
of  life,  is  to  be  tbe  measure  of  our  final  sentence, 
then  prayers  for  tbe  dead,  being  visibly  fruit- 
less, can  be  regarded  only  as  tbe  vain  oblations 
of  superstition.  But  of  all  superstitions  this, 
pferbaps,  is  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  most 
incident  to  a  good  mind.  If  our  sensations  of 
kindness  be  intense,  those,  whom  we  have  re- 
vered and  loved,  death  cannot  wholly  seclude 
from  our  concern.  It  is  true,  for  tbe  reason 
Just  mentioned,  such  evidences  of  our  surviving 
affection  may  be  thought  ill-judged  ;  but  surely 
they  are  generous,  and  some  natural  tenderness 
Is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus  origin- 
ates in  piety.and  benevolence."  These  sentences, 
extracted  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Straban *s  preface^ 
if  they  are  not  a  full  justification,  are,  at  least, 
a  beautiful  apology.  It  will  not  be  improper  to 
add  what  Johnson  himself  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. Being  asked  by  Mr.  Boswell,*  what  be 
thought  of  purgatory  as  believed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics?  His  answer  was,  "  It  ie  a  very 
harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion,  tbat 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  neither  so  obsti- 
nately wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting  punish- 
ment ;  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted 
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into  tbe  society  of  blessed  spirits ;  and,  tbei«- 
fore,  that  God  is  graoionsly  pleased  to  allow  a 
middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by 
certain  degrees  of  suffering.  You  see  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  this ;  and  if  it  be  once 
established  that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it 
is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them,  as  for  our  brethren 
of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life."  This 
was  Dr.  Johnson's  guess  into  futurity ;  and  to 
guess  is  the  utmost  that  man  can  do.  "  Shadows, . 
clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Johnson  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter, 
by  ber  first  husband.  She  had  contracted  a. 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  the 
daughter  of  Zacbary  Williams,  a  physician  of 
eminence  in  South  Wales,  who  bad  devoted 
more  than  thirty  years  of  a  long  life  to  tbe  study 
of  the  longitude,  and  was  thought  to  have  made 
great  advances  towards  tbat  important  dis- 
oovery.  His  letters  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  the 
Lords  of  tbe  Admiralty,  partly  corrected  and 
partly  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  are  still  extant 
in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Nichois.f  We  there  find 
Dr.  Williams,  in  tbe  eigbty-tbird  year  of  his 
age,  stating,  tbat  he  bad  prepared  an  instru- 
ment, which  might  be  called  an  epitome  or 
miniature  of  tbe  terraqueous  globe,  showing, 
with  tbe  assistance  of  tables  constructed  by  him- 
self, the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
aseertaining  the  longitude  for  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation. It  appears  tbat  this  scheme  had  been 
referred  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  but  tbat  great 
philosopher  excusing  himself  on  account  of  bis 
advanced  age,  all  applications  were  useless  till 
1751,  when  tbe  subject  was  referred,  by  order 
of  Lord  Anson,  to  Dr.  Bradley,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  astronomy.  His  report  was  nn- 
favourable,^  though  it  allows  that  a  considerable 
progress  bad  been  made.  Dr.  Williams,  after 
all  his  labour  and  expense,  died  in  a  short  time 
after,  a  melancholy  instance  of  unrewarded 
merit.  His  daughter  possessed  uncommon 
talents,  and,  though  blind,  had  an  alacrity  of 
mind  that  made  ber  conversation  agreeable,  and 
even  desirable.  To  relieve  and  appease  melan- 
choly reflections,  Johnson  took  her  home  to  bis 
bouse  in  Gough-square.  In  1755,  Garrick  gave 
ber  a  benefit-play,  which  produced  two  hundred 
pounds.  In  1766,  she  published,  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  quarto  volume  of  Miscellanies,  and  In- 
creased her  little  stock  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
That  fund,  with  Johnson's  protection,  supported 
her  through  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

During  tbe  two  years  in  which  tbe  Rambler 
was  carried  6n,  the  Dictionary  proceeded  by 
slow  df^grees.  In  May  17fi0,  having  composed 
a  prayer  preparatory  to  his  return  from  tears 
and  sorrow  to  tbe  duties  of  life,  be  resumed  bio 
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grand  deaign,  and  went  on  with  vigour,  giving, 
hovrerer,  occasional  assistance  to  bis  friend  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  in  the  Adventarer,  whicli  began 
noon  after  the  Rambler  was  laid  aside.  Some 
of  tbe  most  valuable  essays  in  that  collection 
were  from  the  pen  of  Johnson.  The  DJction- 
ary  was  completed  towards  the  end  or  175*; 
*and,  Cave  being  tlion  no  more,  it  was  a  mortifi- 
cation to  the  author  of  that  noble  addition  to 
our  language,  that  his  old  friend  did  not  live  to 
see  the  triumph  of  his  labours.  In  May  1755, 
that  great  work  was  published.  Johnson  was 
desirous  that  it  should  come  from  one  who  bad 
obtained  academical  honours;  and  for  that 
purpose  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wharton, 
obtained  for  him,  in  the  preceding  month  of 
February,  a  diploma  for  a  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Oxford..  Garrick,  on  the 
publication  of  the  Dictionary,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines ; 

'*  TUk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  heHl  boUUy  advance. 
That  one  English  soldier  can  beat  ten  of  France. 
"Would  we  alter  the  boast,  fh)m  the  sword  to  the  pen. 
Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  our  men. 
In  the  deep  mines  of  science,  though  Frenchmen  m^y 

toil,  C  Boyle? 

Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton,  or 
liet  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  powers. 
Their  v«senien  and  prosemen,  then  match  them  with 

ours. 
First  Shakspcare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the  fight. 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes  would  they  cope  ? 
Hieir  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope. 
And  Johnson  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore,' 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more." 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  mention,  that  Forty 
was  the  number  of  the  French  academy,  at  the 
time  when  their  Dictionary  was  published  to 
settle  their  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  preceding  this 
grand  publication,  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
gave  two  essays  in  tbe  periodical  paper  called 
The  World,  dated  November  28,  and  Decem- 
ber 5,  1754,  to  prepare  the  public  for  so  impor- 
tant a  work.  The  original  plan,  addressed  to 
his  Lordship  in  the  year  1747,  is  there  mention- 
ed in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  this  was 
understood,  at  the  time,  to  be  a  courtly  way  of 
soliciting  a  dedication  of  the  Dictionary  to  him- 
self. Johnson  treated  this  civility  with  dis- 
dain. He  said  to  Garrick  and  others,  **  I  have 
sailed  a  long  and  painful  voyage  round  the 
world  of  the  English  hinguage ;  and  does  he 
now  send  out  two  cock-boats  to  tow  me  into  bar- 
hour?*'  He  had  said,  in  tbe  last  number  of  the 
Rambler,  that,  **  having  laboured  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it 
by  the  meanness  of  dedication.*'  Such  a  man, 
when  he  bad  finished  bis  Dictionary,  **  not,"  as 
be  says  himself,  « ia  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amidit  ipoonvenienoe  and  distrac- 


tion, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  and  without  tbe 
patronage  of  the  Great,'*  was  not  ]ike)y  to  be 
caught  by  the  lure  thrown  out  by  Liord  Chester- 
field. He  bad  in  vain  sought  the  patronage  of 
that  nobleman ;  and  his  pride,  exasperated  by 
disappointment,  drew  from  bim  the  following 
letter,  dated  in  the  month  of  February,  1755b 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  CHxsrzarixLix 
My  Lord, 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  tbe  proprie- 
tors of  The  World,  that  two  papers,  in  which 
my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public, 
were  written  by  your  Lordship.  I'o  be  so 
distinguished,  is  an  honour  which,  being  very 
little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I 
know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what 
terms  to  acknowledge. 

"  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  tbe  enchantment 
of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish, 
that  I  might  boast  myself  le  vainqueur  du  vain- 
queur  de  la  terre ;  that  I  might  obtain  that 
regard  for  which  I  saw  tbe  world  contending. 
But  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged, 
that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer 
me  to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed 
your  Lordship  in  public,  I  bad  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing,  which  a  retired  and  un- 
courtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all 
that  I  could  ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have 
his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

**  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed 
since  I  ^Tiited  in  your  outward  room,  or  was 
repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I 
have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  diffi- 
culties of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and 
have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publics* 
tion,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such 
treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a 
patron  before. 

"  The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted 
with  Love,  and  found  bim  a  native  of  the 
rocks. 

"  Is'  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  loolcs 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  In 
the  water,  and,  when  be  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind:  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart 
it ;  till  1  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I 
hope  it  is  no  rery  cynical  asperity  not  to  con- 
fess obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  re- 
ceived ;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which 
Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with 
,  so  little  obligation  to  any  favonrer  of  learning,  I 
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■haU  not  bt  dbtppointed,  though  I  ihoold  con- 
clude it,  if  IcM  bo  poMible,  with  Ich;  for  I 
havo  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of 
hope,  in  which  I  once  boaated  mjtelf  with  so 
much  exultation, 

ilf  I*ord,  yoor  Lordahip'a  moet  humble, 
And  moot  obedient  eenrant, 

Samuel  Jobmsom.*' 

It  is  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  Johnson 
•nee  reeeired  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sum 
often  pounds.  It  were  to  be  wialied  that  the 
secret  had  never  transpired.  It  was  mean  to 
receive  it,  and  meaner  to  give  it.  It  may  be 
imagined^  that  for  Johnson's  ferocity,  as  it  has 
been  called,  there  was  some  foundation  in  his 
finances;  and,  as  his  Dictionary  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  that  money  was  now  to  flow  in 
upon  him.  The  rererae  was  the  case.  For  his 
subsistence,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he 
had  receiTed  at  different  times  the  amount  of  his 
contract;  and  when  his  receipts  were  produced 
to  him  at  a  tavem  dinner,  given  by  the  book- 
sellers, it  appeared  tliat  he  had  been  paid  a  hun- 
dred poands  and  upwards  more  than  his  due. 
The  author  of  a  book,  called  Lexiphanet  *  writ- 
tsn  by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  and 
purser  of  a  man  of  war,  endeavoured  to  blast 
his  laurels,  but  in  vain.  The  world  applauded, 
and  Johnson  never  replied.  **  Abuse,*'  he  said, 
<*  is  often  of  service :  there  is  nothing  so  dan- 
gerous to  an  author  as  silence ;  his  name,  like  a 
shuttlecock,  must  be  beat  backward  and  for- 
ward, or  it  falls  to  the  ground."  Lexiphanes 
professed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  pleasant  man- 
ner of  Lucian ;  but  humour  was  not  the  talent 
of  the  writer  of  Lexiphanes.  As  Dryden  says, 
**  He  had  too  much  horse-play  in  his  raillery." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1754.  that  the  present 
writer  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  cause  of  his  first  visit  is  related  by  Mrs. 
Piozzi  nearly  in  the  following  manner :  "  Mr. 
Murphy  being  engaged  In  a  periodical  paper, 
the  Gray's-Inn  Journal,  was  at  a  friend's  house 
in  the  country,  and  not  being  disposed  to  loee 
pleasure  for  business,  wiabed  to  content  his 
bookseller  by  some  unstudied  essay.  He  there- 
fore took  up  a  French  Jourtud  LUt^raire,  and 
translating  something  he  liked,  sent  It  away  to 
town.  Time,  however,  discovered  that  he 
trnnsUted  from  the  French  a  Rambler,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  English  without  ac- 
knowledgment. Upon  this  discovery,  Mr. 
Murphy  thought  It  right  to  make  his  excuses  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  went  next  day,  and  found 
him  eovered  with  soot,  like  a  chimney-sweeper, 
in  a  little  room,  as  if  he  had  been  acting  Lungs 
in  the  AlchymUt,  making  <Blher,     This  being 


•  Thii  vork  was  not  publUhed  until  the  year  17(V7, 
vbeii  Dr.  Johniofn't  Dictionary  wu  Ailly  eitsblubea  in 
reputation.  C. 


told  by  Mr.  Murphy  in  company,  *  Come, 
come,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  <the  story  Is  black 
enough ;  but  it  was  a  happy  day  that  brought 
you  first  to  my  house.*  "  After  this  first  visit, 
the  author  of  this  narrative  by  degrees  grew 
intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  llie  fii-st  striking^ 
sentence,  that  he  heard  from  him,  was  in  a  few 
days  after  the  publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
posthumous  works.  Mr.  Garrick  asked  him, 
*<  If  he  had  seen  them  ?"  *<  Yes,  I  have  seen 
them."  «  What  do  you  think  of  them?** 
«  Think  of  them !"  He  made  a  long  pause,  and 
then  replied :  **  Think  of  them !  A  scoundrel 
and  a  coward !  A  scoundrel,  who  spent  his  life 
in  charging  a  gun  against  Christianity ;  and  a 
coward,  who  was  afraid  of  hearing  the  report  of 
his  own  gun  ;  but  left  half-a-crown  to  a  hungry 
Scotchman  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his  death." 
His  mind,  at  this  time  strained  and  over-laboured 
by  constant  exertion,  called  for  an  interval  of 
repose  and  indolence.  But  Indolence  was  the 
time  of  danger ;  it  was  then  that  his  spirits,  not 
employed  abroad,  turned  with  inward  hostility 
against  himself.  His  reflections  on  his  own  life 
and  conduct  were  always  severe :  and,  wishing 
to  be  immaculate,  he  destroyed  his  own  peace 
by  unnecessary  scruples.  He  tells  us,  that 
when  he  surveyed  his  past  life,  he  discovered 
nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some 
disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of  mind, 
very  near  to  madness.  His  life,  he  says,  from 
his  earliest  youth,  was  wasted  in  a  morning  bed ; 
and  his  reigning  sin  was  a  general  eluggishness, 
to  which  he  was  always  inclined,  and  in  part  of 
his  life,  almost  compelled,  by  morbid  melan- 
choly, and  weariness  of  mind.  This  was  his 
constitutional  malady;  derived,  perhaps,  from 
his  father,  who  was,  at  times,  overcast  with 
a  gloom  that  bordered  on  insanity.  When 
to  this  it  is  added,  that  Johnson,  about  the  ago 
of  twenty,  drew  up  a  description  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, for  Dr.  Swinfen,  at  that  time  an  eminent 
physician  in  Staffordshire ;  and  received  an  an- 
swer to  his  letter,  importing,  that  the  symptoms 
indicated  a  future  privation  of  reason ;  who  can 
wonder  that  he  was  troubled  with  melancholy 
and  dejection  of  spirit?  An  apprehension  of  the 
worst  calamity  that  can  befal  human  nature 
hung  over  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  like  tiie 
sword  of  the  tyrant  suspended  over  his  guest. 
In  his  sixtieth  year  he  had  a  mind  to  write  the 
history  of  his  melancholy ;  but  he  desisted,  not 
knowing  whether  it  would  not  too  much  dis- 
turb him.  In  a  Latin  Poem,  however,  to 
which  he  has  perfixed  as  a  title,  rNnoi  2EATT0K, 
he  has  left  a  picture  of  himself,  drawn  with  as 
much  truth,  and  as  firm  a  hand,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  portraits  of  Hogarth  or  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. The  learned  reader  will  find  the  original 
Poem  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
translation,  or  rather  imitation,  of  so  curious  a 
piecs  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place. 
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KNOW  YOURSELF. 

(AfTIR   RKTXSXVO   AND  KVLARQING  THE  IHGLISH 
LEXICON    OR  DICTIONARY.) 

AVhkn  Scaliger,  whole  yean  of  labour  psBt, 
Beheld  his  Lexicon  complete  at  laat. 
And  weary  of  bis  task,  with  wondMne  eyoa, 
Saw  from  word*  piled  on  worda  a  fabric  me. 
He  cnraed  the  industry,  inertly  strong, 
2n  creeping  toil  that  could  pertiidt  so  long. 
And  if,  enraged  he  cried,  Hearen  meant  to  shed 
Its  keenest  yengeance  on  the  guilty  hend. 
The  dnidgery  of  words  the  damn'd  would  know, 
Doom'd  to  write  Lexicons  in  endless  woe.* 

Yes,  yon  had  cause,  great  Genius,  to  repent ; 
"  You  lost  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent ;" 
Yon  well  might  grudge  the  hoars  of  Iing*ring  pain. 
And  Tiew  your  learned  labours  with  disdain. 
To  you  were  givrn  the  large  expanded  mind. 
The  flame  of  genius,  and  the  ta^te  refined. 
Twas  yours  on  eagle  wings  aloft  to  soar. 
And  amidst  rolling  worlds  the  Great  First  Canse  ex- 
plore ; 
To  ftz  fhe  eras  of  recorded  time. 
And  lire  in  every  age  and  erery  clime ; 
Record  Che  Chiefs,  who  pfopt  their  Coontry's  cavse; 
Who  foanded  Empires,  and  established  Laws  ; 
To  learn  whate'er  the  Sage,  with  ^  irtuc  fraught. 
Whatever  the  Muse  of  moral  wisdom  taught. 
These  were  your  quarry ;  these  to  you  were  known, 
And  the  world's  ample  volume  was  your  own. 

Yet  ware'd  by  me,  ye  pigmy  Wits,  beware, 
Kor  with  imoMrtal  Soaliger  compare. 
For  me,  tfaongh  his  example  strike  my  riew, 
Oh  f  not  for  ne  his  footsteps  to  pursue. 
Whether  flrst  Nature,  unpropitious,  cold, 
This  clay  compounded  in  a  ruder  mould ; 
Or  the  slow  current,  loitering  at  my  hearf, 
Ko  gleam  of  wit  or  fancy  can  impart ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  from  me  no  numbers  flow 
Ko  risions  warm  me,  and  no  raptures  glow. 
A  mind  like  Scafiger's,  superior  sUlI, 
Mo  grief  could  oonqner,  no  misfortunes  chill. 
Though  for  the  maze  of  words  hb  natire  skies 
He  seem'd  to  qnit,  'twas  but  again  to  rise ; 
To  mount  once  more  to  Che  bright  source  of  day. 
And  yiew  the  wonders  of  th'  ethereal  way. 
The  love  of  Fame  his  generous  bosom  fired  ; 
Each  Science  bail'd  him,  and  each  Muse  inspired.- 
For  fahn  the  Sous  of  Learning  trimm'd  the  bays. 
And  Nations  grew  hannoiiioas  in  his  praise. 

If 7  task  performed,  and  all  my  labours  o'er. 
For  me  what  lot  has  Fortune  now  in  store  f 
The  listless  will  succeeds,  that  worst  disease, 
The  rack  of  indolence,  the  sluggish  ease. 
Care  grows  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kmd  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
I  seek  at  midnight  clnbs  the  social  band 
Bnt  midnight  dubs,  where  wit  with  noise  conspires. 
Where  Comns  revels,  and  where  wine  inspires. 


*  8«*  ffc«Tijt*r'i  Bplgnm  oo  Ihb  nibjecl,  rommnnlcaicd  wUhoat 
iMbt  bj  Dr.  J«lMuoD,  Omt.  MH'  174$,  p.  8. 


Delight  no  more :  I  fleck  09  too«ly  hed» 
And  call  on  Sleep  to  soothe  my  langvid  bea4. 
But  Sleep  from  these  mA  lids  tOm  far  away ; 
I  mourn  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 
Exhausted,  tired,  I  throw  my  eyes  around, 
To  find  some  vacant  spot  on  classic  ground  ; 
And  soon,  rain  hope  1  I  form  a  grand  design  ; 
Languor  succeeds,  and  all  my  powers  decline. 
If  Science  open  not  h«^  richest  vein, 
Without  materials  all  onr  toil  is  vain. 
A  iann  to  rugged  stone  when  PhidSas  givee, 
Beneath  his  teach  a  new  creation  livee. 
Remove  his  marUo,  and  his  genius  dies ; 
With  Nature,  then,  no  hrcatlung  statue  viefl. 

Whate'vr  I  plan,  I  feel  my  powers  confined 
By  Fortune's  frown  and  penury  of  mind. 
I  boaaC  ne  knowledge  gleaned  with  toil  and  strife. 
That  bright  reward  of  a  well-aoted  life. 
I  view  myeelf,  while  ReMon's  feeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night. 
While  passions,  error,  phantoma  of  the  brain. 
And  vain  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain  ; 
A  dreary  void,  where  fears  with  grief  combined 
Waste  all  wICfain,  and  desolate  the  mind. 

What  then  remainat  Must  I  in  alow  decline 
To  mute  ingloiiotta  ease  old  age  reeignt 
Or,  bold  Ambition  kindling  in  my  breast. 
Attempt  some  arduous  taskf  Or,  were  it  hes^ 
Brooding  o'er  Lexicons  to  pass  the  day. 
And  m  that  labour  drudge  my  life  away  1 

8urh  ia  the  picture  for  which  Dr.  Johmon 
nt  to  lilmaelf.  He  glrea  th«  prominent  fen- 
tares  of  bis  chamcter;  his  laasitade,  bia  morbM 
mdanofaoly,  bia  lore  of  fame,  bla  dejection,  hla 
tMivm  parties,  and  bit  wandering  reveries,  Va- 
CMt  mala  sonmia  mentis,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written ;  all  are  painted  in  miniature, 
bnt  in  yivid  colours,  by  hla  own  hand.  His 
idea  of  writing  more  dictionaries  was  not 
merely  said  in  Terse.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was 
at  that  time  an  eminent  printer,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Johnson,  remembers  that  be 
engaged  in  a  Commercial  Dictionary,  and,  as 
appears  by  the  receipts  in  bis  possession,  was 
paid  bis  price  for  several  sheets ;  but  be  soon  re- 
linquished tbe  undertaking.  It  is  probable  that 
be  found  himself  not  sufficiently  versed  in  that 
branch  of  knowledge. 

He  was  again  reduced  to  tb«  expedient  of 
short  compositions  for  the  supply  of  tbe  day. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  now  before 
him  a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnson's  band-writings 
which  shows  the  distress  and  melancholy  situa- 
tion of  tbe  man  who  bad  written  the  Rambler, 
and  finished  the  great  work  of  his  Dictionary. 
The  letter  is  directed  to  Mr.  Uichardson  (the 
author  of  Clarissa),  and  is  as  follows : 

«  Sia, 
«  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance.     I 
am  now  under  an  arrest  for  five  pounds  eigh- 
teen  sliilling!!.     Mr.  Stmhan,   from   whom   I 
should    have   received   the   neces6ai7   help  in 
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this  OMC,  tonot  at  haUM;  and  I  Am  afraid  of 
not  Ending  Mr.  Millar.  If  yon  will  be  so  good 
aa  to  Mnd  me  thiM  scun,  I  will  r%ry  gratefully 
repay  yoa,  and  add  it  to  all  former  obUgatione. 
<*  I  am,  Sr, 

".  Yoar  meet  obedient, 
"  and  meet  humble  eerrant, 

**  Samuel  JoHifaoir.*' 
*'  6eagb-Bq«are»  10  Mareb." 


In  the  margin  of  thie  letter  there  le  a 
mndum  in  theee  worde:  "  March  16,  1756, 
Sent  six  gnideae.  Witneee,  Wm.  Richardeoo." 
For  the  honour  of  an  admired  writer  ic  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  we  do  not  flud  a  more  liberal  en^ 
try.  To  his  friend  in  distress  he  seat  eight 
ahtUings  more  tlwn  was  wanted.  Had  an  in- 
cident of  tills  kind  occnrred  in  one  of  his  Ro- 
mances, Richardson  would  have  known  how  to 
grace  hie  hero ;  but  in  fiotitions  aoenes,  genero^ 
aity  eoets  the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnson  centribnted  eereral 
papers  to  a  periodical  Miscdiany,  caUed  "  The 
VisiToa,"  from  motlTes  whioh  are  highly  ho* 
nonraUe  to  him,  a  compassionate  regard  for  the 
late  Mr.  Christopher  Smart.  The  Criticism  on 
Pope's  Epltophs  appeared  in  that  work.  In  a 
short  time  after  he  became  a  reviewer  in  the 
Literary  Maga^ioe,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
llate  Mr.  Newbery,  a  man  of  a  projecting  head, 
good  taste,  and  great  Indoetry.  Thie  employ- 
ment engroesed  but  little  of  Johnson's  time. 
He  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  took  no  exer- 
dse,  rose  about  two,  and  then  received  the  visits 
Of  his  IHends.  Authors,  long  since  forgotten, 
waited  on  him  as  their  oracle^  and  he  gave  res- 
ponses in  the  chair  of  criticism.  He  listened 
to  the  complaintsi  the  schemes,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  a  crowd  of  ioferlor  writers, 
-  who,"  he  said,  In  the  words  of  Roger  As- 
eham,  **  lived,  men  knew  not  hoto,  and  died  ob- 
teurey  men  marked  not  when,"  He  believed  that 
he  could  give  a  better  history  of  Grub-street 
than  any  man  living.  His  house  was  filled  with 
a  suceession  of  visitors  till  four  or  five  in  the 
evening.  During  the  whole  time  he  presided 
at  his  tea-table.  Tea  was  his  favourite  bever- 
age; and,  when  the  late  Jonas  Hanway  pro- 
nounced his  anathema  against  the  use  of  tea, 
Jbhneon  rose  in  defence  cf  his  habltoal  practice, 
declaring  himself  "  In  that  article  a  hardened 
tinner,  who  had  for  years  diluted  his  meals  with 
the  Infusion  of  that  fascinating  plant)  whose 
tea  kettle  had  no  time  to  cool:  who  with  tea 
eolaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  wel- 
comed the  morning.'* 

The  proposal  for  a  new  ediiimfifSbakmggP, 
which  had  formerly  miscarried,  was  resumed  in 
the  year  1766.  The  booksellers  readily  agreed  to 
his  terms ;  and  subscriptiou-tickets  wei-e  ieeaed 
out.  For  undertaking  this  work,  money,  he 
confessed,  was  the  inciting  motive.    Uis  friends 


exerted  themselves  to  promote  his  intereeC; 
and.  In  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  in  a  new 
periodical  production  called  «<  The  Idler."  llie 
first  number  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  15» 
1756 ;  and  the  last,  April  6,  1760.  The  profile 
of  this  work,  and  the  subecriptlons  for  the  new 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  were  the  means  by 
which  he  supported  himself  for  four  or  five 
years.  In  1750  was  published  «  Rasselas»  Prince 
of  Abyssinia. "  His  tranalation  of  Lobo's  Voy- 
age  to  Abyssinia  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that 
country  for  the  seene  of  action;  and  BatiUa 
Christoe,  the  General  of  Sultan  Segued,  mentioned 
in  that  work,  meet  probably  suggested  the  name 
of  the  prince.  The  author  wanted  to  set  out  oa^ 
a  journey  to  Litchfield,  in  order  to  pay  the  last 
officce  of  filial  piety  to  his  mother,  who,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  was  then  near  her  dissolution; 
but  money  was  neeeeeary.  Mr.  Johnston,  a 
bookseller,  who  has  long  since  left  off  busineas, 
^ve  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy.  With 
this  supply  Johnson  set  out  for  Litchfield;  but  I 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  doee  the  eyes  of  a 
parent  whom  he  loved.  He  attended  the  funeral, 
which,  as  appears  among  his  memorandums, 
was  on  the  83d  of  January,  176a 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrench 
his  expenaee.  He  gave  up  his  house  in  Gough- 
square.  Mrs.  Williams  went  into  lodgings. 
He  retirad  to  Gray's- Inn,  and  soon  removed  to 
chambers  In  the  Inner  Temple-lane,  where  he 
lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  of 
literature.  Magni  elat  nomimt  umbrA,  Mr. 
Fitzberbert  (the  father  of  Lord  St.  Helens,  the 
present  minister  at  Madrid,)  a  man  distln* 
guished  through  life  for  his  benevolence  and 
other  amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid 
a  morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  hia 
chambers  to  send  a  letter  Into  the  City ;  but,  to 
his  great  surprise^  he  found  an  author  by  pro- 
feesion  wltiHMit  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  late 
Dr.  I>oiiglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  also 
among  those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant  at- 
tention, to  soothe  tiie  cares  of  a  mind  which  he 
knew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloomy  apprehensions. 
At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  his  house,  Bosco- 
vlch,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  then  lately  introduced 
the  Newtonian  phlloeophy  at  Rome,  and,  after 
publishing  an  elegant  L«tin  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  one  of  the  company  invited  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  conversation  at  first  was  mostly 
in  French.  Johnson,  though  thoroughly  versed 
in  that  language,  and  a  professed  admirer  of 
Boileau  and  La  Bruycre,  did  not  understand  ita 
pronunciation,  nor  could  he  speak  it  himself 
with  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  tho 
talk  was  in  Latin.  Boscovich  had  a  ready 
current  flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology  with 
wiilch  a  priest  may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  Johnson  scorned  what  he  called 
colloquial  barbarinns.  It  was  his  pride  to  speak 
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t'e  went  on,  after  a  little  practice, 

ich  ftciUty  as  if  it  was  bia  nattye 

/ne  lentenoe  this  writer  well  remem- 

ttrring  that  Fontenelle  at  firrt  oppo»- 

wtonian  philoMJphy,  and  embraced  it 

afWrw^^B,  bis  words  were;    FonteneUuSf   ni 

fidbr,   in  eriremA  tenectuU,  fuU  tran^vga   ad 

eastra  Newtoniana, 

We  bare  now  trayelled  tbrouf  h  tbat  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  life  wbich  was  a  perpetual  strog- 
fle  with  difficulties.  Halcyon  days  are  now  to 
open  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  May  I78S, 
his  Majesty,  to  reward  literary  merit,  signified 
his  pleasure  to  grant  to  Johnson  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  EarF  of 
Bute  was  minister.  Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in  the  buslneas, 
had  authority  to  mention  it.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson;  but,  having  heard 
much  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne  the  bookaeller,  he  did  not 
know  but  hia  benevolence  might  be  rewarded 
with  a  folio  on  hia  head.  He  deaired  the  au- 
thor of  theae  memoin  to  undertake  the  taak. 
Thia  writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
much  good  the  most  happy  incident  in  his  life. 
He  went,  without  dehiy,  to  the  chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and  studied 
approaches  the  message  was  diaclosed.  Johnson 
made  a  long  pause :  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously 
intended?  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
and  his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  told,  "  That  he,  at  least,  did 
not  come  within  the  definition.**  He  desired  to 
meet  next  day  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern. 
At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  scruples.  On 
the  following  day  Lord  Loughborough  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  conversation 
that  passed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this 
writer  by  Dr.  Johnson.  He  expressed  his 
sense  of  his  Mi\)esty's  bounty,  and  thought 
himself  the  more  highly  honoured,  as  the  favour 
was  not  bestowed  on  him  for  having  dipped  his 
]ien  in  faction.  "  No,  Sir,**  said  Lord  Bute, 
«  it  is  not  offered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your 
pen  in  faction,  nor  with  a  design  that  you  ever 
should."  Sir  John  Hawkins  will  have  it,  that, 
after  this  Interview,  Johnson  was  often  pressed 
to  wait  on  Lord  Bute :  but  with  a  sullen  spirit 
refused  to  comply.  However  that  be,  Johnson 
was  never  heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of 
that  nobleman.  The  writer  of  this  essay  re- 
members a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject.  The  late  Dr.  Rose,  of 
Chiswick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  respected, 
contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch 
writers  ;  and  Ferguson's  book  on  Civil  Society, 
then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  said,  would 
give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain.  **  Alas! 
what  can  he  do  upon  that  subject?"  said  John- 
son :  «  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Grotius,  PufTendorf, 


and  Burlemaqui,  have  reaped  in  that  4dd  bo* 
fore  him.**  "  He  wiU  treat  It,**  said  Dr.  Roae» 
«io  a  new  manner."  "A  new  manner! 
Bttckinger  had  no  hands,  and  he  wrote  his 
name  with  his  toes  at  Charing-cross,  for  half-»- 
crown  a-piece ;  that  was  a  new  manner  of  writ- 
ing !**  Dr.  Rose  replied,  «  If  that  wiU  not 
satisfy  you,  I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you 
must  allow  to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom  ** 
«  Who  is  that  ?*'  «  The  Earl  of  Bute»  when  he 
wrote  an  order  for  your  pension."  <*  There* 
Sir,**  said  Johnson,  **  you  have  me  in  the  toil :  to 
Lord  Bute  I  must  allow  whatever  praise  you 
may  claim  for  him.**  Ingratitude  was  no  part 
of  Johnson's  character. 

Being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  regular  in- 
come, Johnson  left  his  chambers  In  the  Templo, 
and  once  more  became  master  of  a  bouse  in 
Johnson's-eourt,  Fleet-street.  Dr.  Levet,  his 
friend  and  physician  inordinary,*  paid  his  daily 
visits  with  assiduity ;  made  tea  all  the  momlngy 
talked  what  he  had  to  say,  and  did  not  expect 
an  answer.  Mrs.  Williams  had  her  apartment 
in  the  houses  and  entertained  her  bonefactor 
with  more  enlarged  conversation.  Chemistry 
was  part  of  Johnson*s  amusement.  For  this 
love  of  experimental  philosophy.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  thinks  an  apology  neceeaary.  He 
tells  us,  with  great  gravity,  that  curiosity  was 
the  only  object  in  view;  not  an  intention  to 
grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  philoeophcr's  stone, 
or  the  transmutation  of  metals.  To  enlarge  his 
circle,  Johnson  once  more  had  recourse  to  a 
literary  dub.  This  was  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
in  Gerard- street,  Soho,  on  every  Tuesday  evm- 
ing  through  the  year.  The  members  were* 
besides  himself,  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  the  late  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Chamier,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, and  some  others.  Johnson's  affection  for 
Sir  Joshua  was  founded  on  a  long  acquaintance, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  of  that  excellent  artist.  He 
delighted  in  the  conversation  of  Mr._Burkp. 
He  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Garfi'eVs, 
several  years  ago.  On  the  next  day  he  said,  "  I 
suppose.  Murphy  you  are  proud  of  your  coun- 
tryman. Cum  talis  szt  utiham  kostkr  xs- 
sxT  ?"  From  that  time  bis  constant  observation 
was,  "  That  a  man  of  senee  could  not  meet  Mr. 
Burke  by  accident,  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a 
shower,  without  being  convinced  that  be  was 
the  first  man  in  England.'*  Johnson  felt  not 
only  kindness,  but  seal  and  ardour  for  his 
friends.  He  did  every  thing  In  his  power  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He 
loved  him,  though  he  knew  his  liulings,  and 
particularly  the  leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded 
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the  mind  of  that  elegmnt  writer,  and  made  him 
impatient,  without  dieguiee,  of  the  praiaes  be- 
stowed on  any  person  whatever.  Of  this  infir- 
mity, which  marlced  Goldsmith's  character, 
Johnson  gave  a  remarkable  instance.  It  hap- 
pened that  be  went  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Goldsmith  to  see  the  Fantoccini,  which 
were  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  or  near  the 
Haymarket.  They  admired  the  curious  me- 
ehanism  by  which  the  poppets  were  made  to 
walk  the  stage,  draw  a  chair  to  the  table,  sit 
down,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  actions,  with  such  dexterity,  that  **  though 
Nature's  Journeymen  made  the  men,  they  imi- 
tated humanity*'  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
spectator.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the 
three  friends  retired  to  a  tavern.  Johnson  and 
Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of  what  they 
had  seen ;  and  says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of 
admiration,  <*  How  the  little  fellow  bran- 
dished his  spontoon  !"  *<  There  is  nothing  in 
it,*'  replied  Goldsmith,  starting  up  with  impa- 
tience ;  **  give  me  a  spontoon ;  1  can  do  it  as  well 
myself.'* 

Enjoying  his  amusements  at  his  weekly  club, 
and  happy  in  a  state  of  independence,  Johnson 
gained  in  the  year  1765  another  resource,  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  exempt 
him  firom  the  solicitudes  of  life.  He  was  intro< 
duoed  to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  has  relatei)  the  fact,  andlt  is  there- 
fore needless  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  The 
author  of  this  narrative  looks  back  to  the  share 
be  had  in  that  business  with  self-congratulation, 
since  he  knows  the  tenderness  which  from  that 
time  scotbed  Johnson's  cares  at  Streatham,  and 
prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  subscribers  to 
Shakspeare  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
promised  edition.  To  acquit  himself  of  this  ob- 
ligation, he  went  to  work  unwillingly,  but  pro- 
ceeded with  rigour.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1766,  Shakspeare  was  published  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  University  of  Dublin  sent  over  a 
diploma,  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Oxford,  in  eight  or  ten  years 
afterwards,  followed  the  example ;  and  till  then 
Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor.  In 
1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  in  a  rapid  de- 
cline ;  and  that  morbid  melancholy  which  often 
clouded  his  understanding,  came  upon  him  with 
a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  the  Rector  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  beseeching  God  to  continue  to 
bim  the  use  of  his  understanding.  Mr.  Thrale 
took  him  to  his  house  at  Streatham ;  and  John- 
son from  that  time  became  a  constant  reaident 
in  the  family.  He  went  occasionally  to  the  club 
in  Gerard-street ;  but  his  head-quarters  were  fixed 
at  Streatham.  An  apartment  was  fitted  up  for 
liim,  and  the  library  was  greatly  enlarged.  Par- 
tiea  were  conataatly  invited  from  town;  and 


Johnson  was  every  day  at  an  elegant  table,  with 
select  and  polished  company.  Whatever  coold 
be  devised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  promoto 
the  happiness,  and  establish  the  health  of  their 
guest,  was  studiously  performed  from  that  tima 
to  the  end  of  Mr.  Thrale's  life.  Johnson  ae- 
oompanied  the  family  in  all  their  summer  excur« 
sions  to  Brighthelmstone,  to  Wales,  and  to  Paris* 
It  is  but  Justice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to  say,  that  a 
more  ingenuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possessed* 
His  education  at  Oxford  gave  him  the  habits  of 
a  gentleman;  hia  amiable  temper  recommended 
his  conversation ;  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
made  him  a  sincere  friend.  That  he  was  the 
patron  of  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  hia  me- 
mory. ^ 

In  petty  disputes  with  contemporary  writers,  ' 
or  the  wits  of  the  age,  Johnson  was  seldom  en-  ' 
tangled.  A  single  incident  of  that  kind  may  not  ' 
be  unworthy  of  notice,  since  it  happened  with  a 
man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  time.  A  number  of 
friends  dined  with  Garrick  on  a  Christmas-day. 
Foots  was  then  In  Ireland.  It  was  said  at 
table,  that  the  modem  Aristophanes  (so  Foote 
was  called)  had  been  horse- whipped  by  a  iTuEHnT^ 
apothecary,  for  mimicking  him  on  the  stage.  **  I 
wonder,"  said  Garrick,  *<that  any  man  should 
show  so  much  resentment  to  Foote ;  he  has  a  pi^ 
tent  for  such  liberties ;  nobody  ever  thought  it 
worth  htM  while  to  quarrel  with  him  in  London.'* 
"  I  am  glad,"  said  Johnson,  *<  to  find  that  the  man 
it  rising  in  the  world.**  The  expression  was  after- 
wards reported  to  Foote ;  who,  in  return,  gave 
out,  that  he  would  produce  the  Caliban  of  Litera- 
ture on  the  stage.  Being  informed  of  this  de- 
sign, Johnson  sent  word  to  Foote,  "  That  the 
theatre  being  intended  for  the  reformation  of 
vice,  he  would  step  from  the  boxes  on  the  stage, 
and  correct  him  before  the  audienctf."  Foote 
knew  the  intrepidity  of  his  antagonist,  and 
abandoned  the  design.  No  ill-will  ensued. 
Johnson  used  to  say,  "  That,  for  broad-faced 
mirth,  Foote  bad  not  his  equal.' 

Dr.  Johnson's  fame  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
King.  His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a 
man  of  whom  extraordinary  things  were  said. 
Accordingly,  the  librarian  at  Buckingham-house 
invited  Johnson  to  see  that  elegant  collection  of 
books,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  hint  of  what 
was  intended.  His  Majesty  entered  the  room  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  asked  the  author,  *'  if 
he  meant  to  give  the  world  any  more  of  his 
compositions  ?"  Johnson  answered,  *<  That  he 
thought  he  had  written  enough."  <<  And  I 
should  think  so  too,"  replied  his  Majesty,  «if 
you  had  not  written  so  well." 

Though  Johnson  thought  he  bad  written 
enough,  his  genius,  even  in  spite  of  bodily  slug- 
gishness, could  not  lie  still.  In  1770  we  find 
him  entering  the  lists  as  a  political  writer.  The 
flame  of  discord  that  blazed  throughout  the  na- 
tion on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  tha 
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flnal  <l«Uniitii»«l0B  of  tbe  Houm  of  Conmoni, 
that  Mr.  Lvttrell  wm  duly  elected,  by  806  votM 
■gainst  lliS»  spread  a  general  epirit  of  diaooo- 
teuU  To  allay  the  tumult.  Dr.  Johneoa  pub- 
Uehed  Tbe  Falee  Alarm.  Mn.  Pioasi  iDforme 
u%  *<Tbat  thia  pampblet  wa«  written  at  b«r 
bouae,  between  eigbt  o'clock  on  Wedneaday  oighf 
•od  twelre  on  Tburaday  nigbt."  This  celerity 
baa  appeared  wondtrf ul  to  many*  and  some  bare 
doubted  the  truth.  It  may,  boweyer,  be  placed 
Within  the  bonnda  ef  probability.  Jobneon  has 
•beerved  that  there  are  diffarent  methods  of 
cenpoeUion.  VkgU  was  used  to  pour  out  a 
great  number  of  Terses  in  the  morning,  and  pasa 
the  day  in  retrenching  the  exuberance^  and  cor- 
recting inaccuracies ;  and  It  was  Pope's  custom 
to  write  hia  first  thoughts  in  hia  first  words,  and 
giaduaUy  to  aaa#Ufy,  decorate^  rectify,  and  re- 
fine them.  Others  employ  at  once  memory  and 
Invention,  and  with  little  intermediate  use  of 
the  pen,  form  and  polish  largo  masses  by  contin- 
ued meditation,  and  write  their  productions  only, 
when,  id  tlieir  opinion,  they  have  completed 
4hem.  This  hut  wm  Johnson's  method.  He 
never  took  his  pen  in  hand  till  he  had  well 
weighed  his  subject,  and  graced  in  bis  mind 
the  sentiments,  tbe  train  of  aigument,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole.  As  he  often  thought 
aloud,  he  had,  perhapa,  talked  it  oTer  to  himself. 
This  may  account  for  that  n^tidity  with  which, 
In  genera],  he  despatched  his  sheets  to  the  press, 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  a  fair  copy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  logic  or  eloquence  of  the 
false  Alarm,  tbe  House  of  Commons  have  since 
araaod  the  resalution  from  the  Journals.  But 
whether  they  faav«  not  left  materiak  for  a  future 
ootttroversy,  may  be  made  a  question. 

In  177U  he  published  another  tract,  on  tbe 
aul^ect  of  Falkland  Islands.  Tbe  design  was 
to  show  the  impropriety  of  going  to  war  with 
Spain  for  an  island  tlirown  aside  from  human 
juse,  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer. 
For  this  work  it  is  apparent  that  materials  were 
/umished  by  direction  of  the  minister. 

At  the  approach  of  the  general  election  in 
1774^  he  wrote  a  short  discourse,  called  The 
Patriot ;  not  with  any  visible  application  to  Mr. 
'Wilkes  J  but  to  teach  the  people  to  reject  the 
leaders  of  opposition,  who  called  themselves  pa- 
triots. In  1775  he  undertone  a  pamphlet  of 
more  importance^  namely.  Taxation  no  Tynn- 
ny,  in  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  tbe  American  Congreas.  Tbe  scope  of  the 
argument  was,  that  distant  colonies,  which  had 
in  their  assemblies  a  legislature  of  tlieir  own, 
were,  notwithstanding,  liable  to  be  taxed  in  a 
British  Parliament,  where  they  bad  neither 
.^re  in  one  house,  nor  representatives  in  the 
other.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  this  country 
was  strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience.  «  When 
an  Englishman,"  he  sayp,  "is  told  that  the 
Americans  shoot  np  like  th<s  hydra,  he  naturally 


considers  how  the  hydra  wai  destroyed.**  Tbs 
ev«nt  baa  shovni  how  much  he  and  the  minister 
of  that  day  were  mistaken. 

The  Account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Westen 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  autumn  of  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bo^ 
well,  was  not  published  till  some  time  in  the 
year  1775.  This  book  has  been  variously  ny 
coived  ;  by  some  extolled  for  the  elegance  of  tho 
narrative,  and  the  depth  of  observation  on  life 
and  manners;  by  others,  as  much  condemned* 
as  a  work  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  Scotch  na- 
tion. The  praise  was,  beyond  all  question, 
&irly  dceerved ;  and  tbe  censure,  on  due  exami- 
nation, will  appear  hasty  and  iU-founded.  That 
Johnson  entertained  some  pr^dices  against  the 
Scotch,  must  not  be  dissembled.  It  is  true,  aa 
Mr.  BeaweU  says»  "that  he  thought  their  sue- 
cese  in  England  exceeded  their  proportion  of 
real  merit,  and  he  could  not  hot  see  in  them 
that  nationality  which  no  liberal-minded 
Scotsman  will  deny."  The  author  of  these 
memoire  well  remembers,  that  Johnson  one  day 
asked  him,  "  Have  you  observed  the  difference 
Iwtween  your  own  country  impudence  and 
Scotch  impudence?"  The  anewer  being  in  the 
negative :  **  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Johnson. 
"  The  impudence  of  an  Irishman  is  the  impu- 
dence of  a  fiy,  that  buzzce  abou|  you,  and  you 
put  it  away,  but  it  returns  again,  and  flutters 
and  teazee  you.  llie  impudence  of  a  Scots- 
man is  the  impudence  of  a  leech,  that  fixes  and 
sucks  your  blood. "  Upon  another  occasion,  this 
writer  went  with  him  into  the  shop  of  Davis  the 
bookseller,  in  liueeel-street,  Covent-garden. 
Davis  came  running  to  him  almoat  out  of 
breath  with  joy:  "Tbe  Scots  gentleman  la 
come.  Sir ;  his  principal  wish  is  to  see  you ;  he 
is  now  in  the  back-parlour."  *<  Well,  well,  I'll 
see  tbe  gentleman,"  said  Johnson.  He  walked 
towards  the  room.  IVCr.  Boswell  was  the  person. 
This  writer  followed  with  no  small  curiosity. 
"  I  find,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  *<  that  I  am  coom 
to  London  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular 
prejudice  has  gone  forth  againat  us  North  Bri«- 
tons  ;  but  when  I  am  talking  to  you,  I  am  talk- 
ing to  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  and  you  know 
that  I  cannot  help  coming  from  SccUtmd.** 
**  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  no  more  can  the  reat  •£ 
your  countrymen."* 

He  had  other  reasons  that  helped  to  alienata 
him  from  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Being  a  cor- 
dial well-wisher  to  the  constitution  in  ChurcU 
and  State,  he  did  not  think  that  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  religion. 
He  made,  however,  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  and  the  Separaiiata 


a  Mr.  BotwelTs  account  of  this  introduction  is  very 
diflbrcnt  flpom  the  abore.  See  hia  Life  of  Johoaoa,  vol,  L 
^  360, 8vo.  Edit  18M. 
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o/Engln^    To  tlM  ftirmer  1m  imputed  no  dis- 
affeetioD,  no  want  of  Urytlty.    Tbrlr  ■oMfen 
mnd  their  ofioen  Ind  shed  their  Uood  with  zeid 
and  eoarago  In  the  aBrrioe  of  Gnat  Britain; 
and  the  people,  he  need  to  my,  were  content 
with  tlieir  own  efttabllahed  modei  of  worship^ 
without  wishing,  in  the  present  age,  to  gite  any 
distnrbaaoe  to  the  Chnrefa  of  Enghuid.    Thie 
he  wae  at  all  timee  ready  to  admit ;  and  there- 
fore declared,  that  wheaerer  he  found  a  Scotch- 
aoan  to  whom  an  Bngliehman  wae  as  a  Scotch- 
man, that  Scotchman  should  he  as  an  En^ish- 
man  to  him.    In  thi%  surely,  there  was  no  ran- 
conr,  no  malerolence.    The  Dissenters  on  this 
side  the  Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  dilTerent 
light.     Their  religion,  he  frequently  said,  was 
too  worldly,  too  political,  too  restless  and  am- 
Utioos.     The  doctrine  of  eathiering  kiogs,  and 
erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  a  new 
farm  of  goTcmment,  which  lately  issued  from 
their  pulpits,  be  always  thought  was,  under  a 
ealm  disguise,  the  principle  that  lay  lurking  in 
their  hearts.     He  knew  that  a  wild  democracy 
had  oYertamed  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons; 
and  that  a  set  of  Republican  Fanatics,  who 
would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken 
peossmioD  of  all  the  lirings  and  all  the  parishes 
In  the  kingdom.    That  thoee  scenes  of  horror 
mlifikt  oerer  be  renewed,  was  the  srdeot  wish 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  though  he  apprehended 
no  danger  firom  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  his 
dislike  of  CalTinism  mingled  somethnes  with 
his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  that  country. 
The  association  of  ideas  could  not  be  easily 
broken ;  but  it  is  wdl  known  that  he  loved  and 
respected  many  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the 
island.     Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Beattie*s  Essays,  were  snbj««to  of  his 
constant  praise.    Mr.   Boswell,  Dr.   Roee  of 
ChiswidE,  Andrew  MiUar,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among 
his  most  intimate  friends.     Many  others  might 
he  added  to  the  list.     He  scorned  to  enter  Scot- 
land as aspy ;  though  Hawkins,  his  biogrspber, 
and  the  profeesing  defender  of  hie  fame,  allowed 
himself  leave  fo  represeut  him  in  that  ignobie 
ebaracter.     He  went  into  Scotland,  to  survey 
men  and  manners.      Antiquities,  fossils,   and 
minerals,  were  not  within  his  province.     He 
did  not  visit  that  country  to  settle  the  station  of 
Bonmn  camps,  or  the   spot   wbrre   Galgaeus 
fought  the  laat  baUle  for  public  liberty,     llie 
people,  their  customs^  and  the  progrees  of  litera- 
ture, were  bis  objecte.     The  civilities  which  he 
received  in  the  ooorse  of  his  tour  have  been  i«- 
pald  with  grateful  acknowledgment,  and,  gene- 
mlly,  with  great  elegance  of  expression.     His 
crime  is,  that  he  found  the  country  bare  of  trees, 
and  he  has  steted  the  hot.     This,  Mr.  Boswell, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has  told  us,  was 
resented  by  his  countrymen  with  anger  inflamed 
i*  rancour;  but  he  admite  that  there  are  few 


trees  on  the  east  gld«  of  ScOtUnd.  Mr.  Pen* 
nant,  in  his  Tour,  says,  that  in  some  parte  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  he  saw  several 
large  plantetions  of  pine  planted  by  gentlemca 
near  their  seate;  and  In  this  respect  such  a 
laudable  spirit  prevails,  that,  m  another  halfceiu 
tuty  it  never  shall  be  said,  «  To  spy  ike  naktdneMi 
of  the  land  are  you  come,**  Johnson  could  not 
wait  for  that  half  century,  and  therefore  men« 
tloned  things  as  he  found  them.  If  in  any  thing 
he  has  been  mistaken,  he  has  made  a  fair  apo- 
logy in  the  hwt  paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing 
with  candour,  «  That  he  may  have  been  sur.> 
prised  by  modes  of  life,  and  appearances  of  na- 
ture, that  are  fkmillar  to  men  of  wider  survey, 
and  more  varied  conversation.  Novelty  and 
ignorance  most  always  be  reciprocal ;  and  he  la 
oonecious  that  his  thooghte  on  national  manners 
are  the  thoughte  of  one  who  has  seen  but  little. 

The  Poems  of  Osslan  made  a  part  of  John- 
son's inquiry  during  his  residence  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides.  On  bis  return  to  England, 
November  1773,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering 
over  bto  head ;  but  the  doud  never  burst,  and 
the  thunder  never  fUL— Omian,  it  Is  welt 
known,  wss  presented  to  the  public  as  a  tran- 
slation from  the  £arte;  but  that  this  was  ■ 
flraud,  Johnson  declared  without  hesltetion. 
*«  The  Earte,'*  he  says,  «*  was  always  oral  only, 
and  never  a  written  language.  The  Welsh  and 
the  Irish  were  more  cultivated.  In  Ear$e  there 
was  not  in  the  world  a  Single  manuscript  a 
hundred  years  old.  Martin,  who  in  the  last 
century  published  an  Account  of  the  Western 
Islands,  mentions  Irish,  but  never  Earse  rnanu* 
scripts,  to  be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 
The  bards  could  not  read ;  if  they  could,  they 
might  probably  have  written.  But  the  bard 
was  a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  and,  know- 
ing nothing  himself,  lived  with  others  that 
knew  no  more.  If  there  Is  a  manuscript  from 
which  the  translation  was  made,  In  what  age 
was  it  written,  and  where  is  it?  If  It  was  col- 
lected fh>m  oral  recHation,  it  could  only  be  in 
detached  parts  and  scattered  f^agmenta:  the 
whole  is  too  long  to  be  remembered.  Who  put 
it  together  in  ite  present  form?**  For  these,  and 
such  like  reasons,  Johnson  calls  thr  whole  an 
impoeture.  He  adds,  **  The  editor,  or  author, 
never  could  show  tbe  original,  nor  can  it  be 
shown  by  any  other.  To  revenge  reasonable 
incredulity,  by  refusing  evidence,  is  a  degree  of 
insolence  with  which  the  world  is  not  yet  ac- 
quainted ;  and  stubborn  audacity  is  the  last  re- 
fbge  of  guilt.*'  This  reasoning  carrier  with  It 
great  weight.  It  roused  the  resentment  of  Mr. 
Macpherson.  He  sent  a  threatening  letter  to 
the  author ;  and  Johnson  answered  him  in  the 
rough  phrase  of  stem  deflance.  The  two  heroes 
firowned  at  a  distance,  but  never  came  to  action. 
In  the  year  1777,  themisfortune^  of  Dr.  Dodd 
excited  his  compassion.  He  wrote  a  speech  for 
d 
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tbat  unhappy  man,  wlien  called  up  to  receive 
judgment  of  death ;  besides  two  petitions,  one 
to  the  King,  and  another  to  the  Queen  :  and  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convicts 
in  Nevrgate.  It  may  appear  trifling  to  add,  that 
about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  the 
comedy  of  "  A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  written  by 
Hugh  Kelly.  The  play,  some  years  before,  had 
been  damned  by  a  party  on  the  first  night.  It 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  wi- 
dow.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  when  Johnson 
was  rallied  for  these  exertions,  so  close  to  one 
another,  his  answer  was,  "  When  they  come  to 
me  with  a  dying  Parson,  and  a  dead  Stay-m»- 
ker,  what  can  a  man  do  ?**  We  come  now  to 
the  last  of  his  literary  labours.  At  the  request 
of  the  Booksellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  The  first  publication  was  in  1779,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  in  1781.  In  a  me- 
morandum of  that  year  he  says,  some  time  in 
March  he  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which 
he  wrote  in  his  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
unwilling  to  work,  yet  working  with  vigour  and 
haste.  In  another  place,  he  hopes  they  are 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.  That  the  history  of  so 
many  men,  who,  in  their  different  degrees,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time,  was  not 
written  recently  after  their  deaths,  seems  to  be 
an  omission  that  does  no  honour  to  the  Republic 
of  Letters.  Their  contemporaries  in  general 
«ooked  on  with  calm  indifference,  and  suffered 
Wit  and  Genius  to  vanish  out  of  the  world  in 
total  silence,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  Was 
there  no  friend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear?  No 
Just  observer  of  life,  to  record  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  ?  Was  even  Envy  silent  ?  It  seemed  to 
have  been  agreed,  that  if  an  author's  works  sur- 
vived, the  history  of  the  man  was  to  give  no 
moral  lesson  to  after  ages.  If  tradition  told  us 
that  Ben  Johnson  went  to  the  Devil  Tavern ; 
that  Shakspeare  stole  deer,  and  held  the  stirrup 
at  playhouse  doors;  that  Dryden  frequented 
Button's  Coffee-house ;  curiosity  was  lulled 
asleep,  and  biography  forgot  the  best  part  of  her 
function,  which  is  to  instruct  mankind  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  school  of  life.  This  task 
remained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  years  had 
rolled  away ;  when  the  channels  of  information 
were,  for  the  most  part,  choked  up,  and  little 
remained  besides  doubtful  anecdote,  uncertain 
tradition,  and  vague  report. 

*<  Nuno  situs  informis  premit  et  deserts  Vetostaf ." 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better  un- 
derstood in  other  ageo,  and  in  other  countries. 
Tacitus  informs  ns,  that  to  record  the  lives  and 
characters  of  illustrious  men  was  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  authors,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
Bepublie.  In  France  the  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Fontenelle,  D'Alembert,  and  Monsieur 
Thomas,  have  left  models  in  this  kind  of  com- 


position. They  have  embaimed  the  .dead.  Bat 
it  is  true,  that  they  had  incitements  and  advan- 
tages, even  at  a  distant  day,  which  could  not,  by 
any  diligence,  be  obtained  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  wits  of  France  had  ample  materials.  They 
lived  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart  the 
honour  done  to  their  country  by  their  Poets, 
their  Heroes,  and  their  Philoeophers.  They 
httd,  besides,  an  Academy  ff  Betkt^Lettrei,  where 
Genius  v^as  cultivated,  refined,  and  encouraged. 
They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  di^serta^ 
tions,  which  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca^ 
demy,  and  they  had  the  speeches  of  the  several 
members,  delivered  at  their  first  admission  to  a 
seat  in  that  learned  Assembly.  In  those  speech- 
es the  new  Academician  did  ample  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor ;  and  though  his 
harangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours  of  elo- 
quence, and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  panegy- 
ric, yet  being  pronounced  before  qualified  judges, 
who  knew  the  talents,  the  conduct,  and  morals 
of  the  deceased,  the  speaker  could  not,  with 
propriety,  wander  into  the  regions  of  fiction. 
The  truth  was  known,  before  it  was  adorned. 
The  Academy  saw  the  marble  before  the  artist 
polished  it.  But  this  country  has  had  no  Aca- 
demy of  Literature.  The  public  mind,  for 
centuries,  has  been  engrossed  by  party  and  Jao- 
tion;  by  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  cf  a 
fov)  i  by  civil  wars,  religious  dissensions,  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Amidst  such  attentions,  who  can  won- 
der that  cold  praise  has  been  often  the  only  re- 
ward of  merit?  In  this  country  Doctor  Na- 
thaniel Hodges,  who,  like  the  good  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  drew  jmrer  breath  amidst  the  conta- 
gion of  the  plague  in  London,  and,  during  the 
whole  time,  continued  in  the  city,  administering 
medical  assistance,  was  suffered,  as  Johnson 
used  to  relate  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die  for 
debt  in  a  gaol.  In  this  country,  the  man  who 
brought  the  New  River  to  London  was  ruined 
by  that  noble  project ;  and  in  this  country,  Ot- 
way  died  for  want  on  Tower  Hill ;  Butler,  the 
great  author  of  Hudibras,  whose  name  can 
only  die  with  the  English  language,  was  left  to 
languish  in  poverty,  the  particulars  of  his  life 
almost  unknown,  and  scarce  a  vestige  of  him 
left  except  his  immortal  poem.  Had  therelieen 
an  Academy  of  Literature,  the  lives,  i^t  least,  of 
those  celebrated  persons  would  have  been  writ- 
ten for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Swift,  it  seems, 
had  the  idea  of  soch  an  institution,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  Lord  Oxford ;  but  Whig  and  Tory 
were  more  important  objects.  It  is  needl««s 
to  dissemble,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  Life 
of  Roscommon,  Ulks  of  the  inutility  of  such 
a  project.  «  In  this  country,"  he  says,  "  an 
Academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  Academician's  place  were  profitable,  it 
would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attendance  were 
gFatuitOQS,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man 
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would  endure  the  least  disfuat.  Unanimity  ia 
laapoasible,  and  debate  would  separate  the  as- 
sembly." To  this  it  may  be  suiBeient  to 
answer,  that  the  Uoyal  Society  has  not  been 
diasolred  by  sollen  disgust;  and  the  modem 
Aoademyat  Someraet  House  has  already  per- 
formed much,  and  promises  more.  Unanimity 
is  not  neoemary  to  such  an  aasembly.  On  the 
contrary,  by  difference  of  opinions,  and  collision 
of  aentiment,  the  cause  of  literature  would 
thrive  and  flourish.  Tho  true  principles  of 
criticism,  the  secret  of  fine  writing,  the  iuTesti- 
gation  of  antiquities,  and  other  interesting  sub- 
jects, might  occaaion  a  dash  of  opinion  ;  but  in 
that  contention  Truth  would  receive  illustra- 
tion, and  the  essays  of  the  several  members 
would  suppiy  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy. 
"But,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "suppose  the  phllo- 
l<^cal  decree  made  and  promulgated,  what 
would  be  its  authority?  In  absolute  govern- 
ment there  is  sometimes  a  general  reverence 
paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction  of  power,  the 
countenance  of  greatness.  How  littie  this  is 
the  state  of  our  country  needs  not  be  told.  The 
edicts  of  an  £nglish  Academy  would  probably 
be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  may  be  sure  to 
disobey  them.  The  present  manners  of  the 
nation  would  deride  authority,  and  therefore 
nothing  is  left,  but  that  every  writer  should 
criticise  himself."  This  surely  is  not  conclu- 
sive. It  is  by  the  standard  of  the  best  writers 
that  every  man  setties  for  himself  his  plan  of 
Intimate  composition  ;  and  since  the  authority 
ofsuperior  genius  is  aclcnowledged,  that  autho- 
rity, which  the  individual  obtains,  would  not 
he  lessened  by  an  association  with  others  of  dis- 
tinguished ability.  It  may,  therefore,  be  infer- 
red, that  an  Academy  of  Literature  would  be 
an  establishment  highly  useful,  and  an  honour 
to  Literature.  In  such  an  institution  profitable 
places  would  not  be  wanted.  Vaiis  avarus  hand 
Jbdle  ett  animta  I  and  the  minister,  who  shall 
find  leisure  from  party  and  faction  to  carry  such 
a  scheme  into  execution,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  respected  by  posterity  as  the  Maecenas  of 
letters. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  au- 
thor. Four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  PoeU 
were  published  in  1778,  and  the  woric  was  com- 
pleted in  1781.  Should  Biography  fail  again  into 
disuse,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnson  to 
look  back  through  a  century,  and  give  n  body  of 
critical  and  moral  instruction.  In  April  1781, 
he  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Tfarale.  His  own  words, 
in  his  diary,  will  heat  tell  that  melancholy 
event  "  On  Wednesday  the  11th  of  April, 
was  buried  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who 
died  on  Wednesday  the  ith,  and  with  him  were 
buried  many  of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About 
five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday  morning  he  ex- 
pired. I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse, 
afid  looked  for  the  last  thne  upon  the  face,  that, 


for  fifteen  years  before,  had  never  been  tnmsd 
upon  me  bikt  with  nspectand  benignity.  Faro- 
well  !  may  God,  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have 
had  mrrcy  on  thee!  I  had  constantiy  prayed 
for  him  before  his  death.  The  deceaae  of  him» 
from  whose  friendship  I  had  obtained  many 
opportunities  of  amusement,  and  to  whom  I 
turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfor- 
tunes, has  left  me  heavy.  But  my  business  is 
with  myself."  From  the  dose  of  his  last  work, 
the  malady  that  persecuted  him  through  life 
came  upon  him  with  alarming  severity,  and  his 
constitution  dedined  apace.  In  1788  his  old 
friend  Ijevet  expired  without  warning,  and 
without  a  groan.  Events  like  these  reminded 
Johnson  of  his  own  mortality.  He  continued 
his  visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streatham,  to  the 
7th  day  of  October  1788,  when  having  first 
composed  a  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  a  family 
with  whom  he  had  for  many  yean  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  life,  he  removed  to  his 
own  house  in  town.  He  says  be  v^as  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  read  fortultoudy  in  the 
Gospel,  which  was  hi*  parting  use  of  iht  Ubrary. 
The  merit  of  the  family  is  manifested  by  the  sense 
he  had  of  it,  and  we  see  his  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude.  He  leaves  the  place  with  regretf 
and  casts  a  Ungering  look  behuuL 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  soon 
despatched.  In  the  month  of  June,  178S,  John-- 
son  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  .which  affected  his 
speech  only.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Westminster ;  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  who  lived  at  the  next  door.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  arrived  in  a  short  time,  and  by  his 
care,  and  that  of  Dr.  Hebcrden,  Johnson  soon 
recovered.  During  his  illness  the  writer  of 
this  narrative  visited  him,  and  found  him  read- 
ing Dr.  Watson's  Chemistry.  ArtlcuUting 
with  difficulty,  he  said  "  From  this  book  he 
who  knows  notliing  may  learn  a  great  deal ; 
and  he  who  knows,  will  be  pleased  to  find  his 
knowledge  recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner 
highly  pleasing."  In  the  month  of  August  he 
set  out  for  Litchfield,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  the  daughter  of  his  wife  by  her  first 
husband ;  and  in  his  way  back  paid  his  respects 
to  Dr.  Adams  at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Williams  died 
at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  in  the  month  of 
September,  during  his  absence.  lliis  was 
another  shock  to  a  mind  like  his,  ever  agitated 
by  the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  contemplation 
of  his  own  approaching  end  was  constantiy  be- 
fore his  eyes;  and  the  prospect  of  death,  he 
di^clared,  was  terrible.  For  many  years,  when 
he  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  conver- 
sation going  forward,  whoever  sat  near  his 
chair,  might  hear  him  repeating  from  Sliak« 
speare. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 
Tliu  icnsiblc  warm  motion  to  become 
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A  kimded  clod,  and  the  ddigfatod  ipixtt 
To  bathe  in  fiery  flooda 

And  from  Milton, 

Vnto  would  lose. 
For  ftar  of  pain,  this  Inteflectual  being  ? 

By  the  death  of  Mn.  Williami  be  was  left  in 
a  state  of  destitution,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  his 
black  serrant,  to  soothe  his  anxious  moments. 
In  November  178S,  be  was  swellod  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  dropsy.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  with 
that  benSTolence  with  which  he  always  assists 
bis  friends,  paid  bis  visits  with  assiduity.  The 
medicines  prescribed  were  so  efficacious,  that  in 
a  few  days  Johnson,  while  he  was  offering  up. 
bis  prayers,  was  suddenly  obliged  to  rise,  and. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  discbaiiged  twenty  pints 
•f  water. 

Johnson,  being  eased  of  his  dropsy,  bfgan  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion was  not  entirely  broken.  For  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  his  friends,  be  established  a 
conversation  club,  to  meet  on  every  Wednesday 
evening;  and  to  s^rve  a  man  whom  he  bad 
known  in  Mr.  Tbrale's  household  for  many 
years,  the  place  was  fixed  at  his  house  in  Essex- 
street,  near  the  Temple.  To  answer  the  malig- 
nant remarlu  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  a  wretched  waste  of  time.  Profess- 
ing to  be  Johnson's  friend,  that  biographer  has 
raised  more  objections  to  his  character,  tliaii  all 
the  enemies  to  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John 
bad  a  root  of  bittemese  that  put  rancours  in  the 
vessd  of  hit  peace.  Fielding,  he  says,  was  the 
inventor  of  a  cant  phrase.  Goodness  of  heart, 
which  means  littie  more  than  the  virtue  tf  a  horse 
or  a  dog.  He  should  have  known  that  kind 
affections  are  the  essence  of  virtue :  they  are  the 
will  of  God  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  aid  and 
strengthen  moral  obligation  ;  they  incite  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  sense  of  benevolence  is  no  less  necessary 
than  a  sense  of  duty.  Good  affections  are  an 
ornament  not  only  to  an  author,  but  to  his 
writings.  He  who  shows  himself  upon  a  cold 
scent  for  opportunities  to  bark  and  snarl  through- 
out a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  may,  if  he 
will,  pretend  to  moralize;  but  Goodness  of 
Heart,  or,  to  use  that  politer  phrase,  the  virtue 
tf  a  Iiorse  or  a  dog,  would  redound  more  to  his 
honour.  But  Sir  John  is  no  moro :  our  busi- 
ness is  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  club 
wera  respectable  for  their  rank,  their  talenU, 
and  their  literature.  They  attended  with 
punctuality  till  about  Midsummer  1*784^  when, 
with  some  appearance  of  health  Johnson  went 
into  Derbyshire,  and  thence  to  Litchfield. 
While  he  was  in  that  part  of  the  world,  his 
friends  in  town  were  labouring  for  his  benefit. 
The  air  of  a  more  southern  climate  they  thought 
might  prolong  a  valuable  life.  But  a  pension 
of  £300  a-year  was  a  slender  fund  for  a  travel- 


ling valetadinarlaot  and  it  was  oei  then  kii«wi»- 
that  he  bad  saved  a  moderate  sum  of  money. 
Mr.  BosweU  and  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  under- 
took to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Clianoellor. 
With  Lord  Tburlow,  while  he  was  at  the  bar, 
Johnson  was  well  acquainted.  He  was  otUn 
beard  to  say,  **  Thurlow isa  man  of  auch  vigour 
of  mind,  that  I  never  knew  I  was  to  meet  him, 
but — I  was  going  to  say,  I  was  afraid,  but  that 
would  not  be  true,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of  any 
man;  but  I  never  knew  that  I  was  to  meet 
Thurlow,  but  I  knew  I  had  something  to  en- 
counter. *'  The  Chancellor  undertook  to  recom- 
mend Johnson's  case ;  but  without  success.  To 
protract  if  possible  the  days  of  a  man  whom  ho 
respected,  he  offered  to  advance  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Being  Informed  of  this  at 
litchfield,  Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter : 

«  My  Lord, 

«  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  obeerv»-. 
tion  of  mankind,  the  generoeity  of  your  Lord- 
ship's offer  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than 
gratitude.  Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I 
should  gladly  receive  if  my  condition  made  it 
necessary ;  for  to  such  a  mind  who  would  not 
be  proud  to  own  his  obligations?  But  it  has 
pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure 
of  health,  that,  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so 
much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  J  could 
not  escape  from  myself  the  charge  of  advancing 
a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent, 
though  I  once  thought  It  necessary,  was  never 
much  encouraged  by  my  physicians :  and  I  was 
vexy  desirous  that  your  Lordship  should  be  told 
it  by  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  as  an  eveot  very  un- 
certain ;  for  if  I  grow  much  better,  I  should  not 
be  willing ;  if  much  worse,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  migrate.  Tour  Lordship  was  fint  solicited 
without  my  knowledge ;  but  when  I  was  told 
that  you  wero  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your 
patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  rerusal ; 
yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  time  to  brood  hopes, 
and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this 
cold  reception  has  been  scarce  a  disa)»pointment ; 
and  from  your  Ix»rdship's  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived a  benefit  which  only  men  like  you  are 
able  to  bestow.  I  shall  now  live  mihi  carior, 
with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit. 
I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 
Samuel  Johnsox. 

•*  Sepi,  1784w" 

We  have  in  this  Instance  the  exertion  of  two 
congenial  minds :  one,  with  a  generous  impulse 
relieving  merit  in  distress;  and  the  other,  by 
gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  rising  to  an 
equal  elevation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  greatness  of  mind  is 
not  ccnfined  to  greatness  of  rank.    Dr.  Brock- 
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Itiby  wu  oot  oontBDt  to  tmhi  with  Ui  mfldicil 
art ;  be  resolved  to  minister  to  hie  petieDt*e  mind, 
aod  pluck  from  ki»  memory  the  sorrow  which  the 
bte  refoeal  from  a  high  quarter  might  occaeioo. 
To  enable  him  to  Tiait  the  south  of  France  in 
pursuit  of  health,  he  offered  from  his  own  funds 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable 
quarterly.  This  was  a  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
but  it  was  not  accepted  for  the  reasons  assigned 
to  the  Chancellor.  The  proposal,  howeTer,  will 
do  honour  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  long  as  liberal 
sentiment  shall  be  ranked  among  the  social  vir- 
tues. 

Jn  the  month  of  October,  I7B4,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  corresponding  with  Mr.  Nichols,  the 
Intelligent  compiler  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, and,  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  still  dosir- 
duj  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  so{en4«  and  useful  knowledge.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  dated  Litch- 
field, October  SO,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  give 
so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information. 
He  adds,  *<  At  Ashburne,  where  I  had  very 
little  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr. 
Bowyer's  Life,  a  book  so  full  of  contemporary 
history,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of 
his  old  friende.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  no- 
tice :  We  perhaps  may  talk  a  life  over,  i  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together.  You  must  now  be 
to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.  1 
have  made  very  little  progress  in  recovery.  I 
am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live  on 
and  hope." 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  Uboured  with  the 
dropey  and  an  tatbma.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  eminent 
surgeon.  Eternity  presented  to  his  mind  an 
awful  prospect,  and,  with  as  much  virtue  as  per- 
haps ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  his  dissolution.  His  friends  awak- 
ened the  comfortable  reflection  of  a  well-spent 
lifie ;  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  composed,  and  even 
cheerful,  insomueh  that  he  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  hia  restless  nights,  to  make  transla- 
tions of  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthologia ; 
and  to  compoee  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  father, 
^M  mother,  and  his  brother  NathanieL  He 
meditated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Latin  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  Garrick ;  but  his  vigour  was 


His  love  of  literature  waa  a  passion  that  stuck 
to  his  last  sand.  Seven  days  before  his  death 
1m  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 

Nichols: 
"  Sim, 
**  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swi^too,  of  Oxford, 
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having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  mea»i 
ing,  I  euppoee,  no  man  but  himself,  could  assign 
all  the  parte  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
to  their  proper  authors,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  or  myself,  gave  the  account 
which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  bis  own  hand, 
being  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history 
should  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should 
receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 
terity. 

**  1  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap 

of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own 

hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,*  that  the 

veracity  of  this  account  may  never  l»e  doubted. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

«  Your  meet  humble  servant, 

_  *'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Dec.  6,  17B4. 

Mr.  Swinton. 
The  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  Numidians, 
MauriUnians,  Gstullans,  Garamantes,  MeU- 
no-Gstulians,  NIgritM,  Cyranaicay  Marma- 
rica.  Regie  Syrtica,  Turks,  TarUrs,  and  Mo- 
guls, Indians,  Chinese,  Dissertation  on  the 
peopling  of  America,  Dissertetion  on  the  In* 
dependency  of  the  Arabs. 
The  Coemogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history 

immediately  following.     By  M.  Sale. 
To  the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr, 

Shelvock. 
Hietory  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.  By 

Mr.  Psalmanazar. 
Xeuophon*s  Retreat.     By  the  same. 
History  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantlno- 

polltan  Empire.     Bj  Dr.  CampbelL 
History  of  the  Romans.     By  Mr.  Bower.f 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  Dr.  Johnson  ro- 
quceted  to  see  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  borrowed  some  of  the  early  volumee  of 
the  Magasine,  with  a  professed  intention  to 
point  out  the  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
that  collection.  The  books  lay  on  the  table, 
with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  and  in  parti- 
cular thoee  which  contained  his  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debatee.  Such  was  the  good- 
ness of  Johnson*s  heart,  that  he  then  declared, 
that  *<  those  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  hla 
writings  which  gave  him  any  compunction; 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no 


•  It  is  there  deposited.    J.  N. 

f  Before  this  aathentic  commonioatioo,  Mr.  Nichols 
had  given,  in  the  volome  of  the  6entieiiuin*a  Mega- 
sine  for  1781,  p.  sro,  the  following  account  of  the 
Universal  History.  The  proposals  were  published 
October  0,  1729 ;  and  the  aathois  of  the  first  seven 
volomes  were. 

Vol  L  Mr.  Sale,  traashitor  of  the  Koran.  —  II. 
George  Psalmanaxsr.  —  III.  George  Psalmanaxar, 
Archibald  Bower,  Captain  Shelvock,  Dr.  CampbeO. 
—  IV.  The  name  as  voL  III.  —  V.  Mr.  Bower.  — 
▼r.  Mr.  Bower,  Rev.  John  Swinton.  —  VII.  Mr. 
Swinton,  Mr.  Bower. 
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eoncejitioD  that  be  was  impoatog  upon  the 
world,  though  they  were  frviqueotlj  written 
from  very  slender  materiab,  and  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation.*' He  added,  **  that  he  never  wrote 
any  part  of  his  work  with  equal  Telocity. 
Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in  an  hoar," 
he  said,  *<  was  no  uncommon  effort ;  which  was 
ftster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and 
that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve  pagea, 
more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any 
other  time,  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of 
which  forty-eight  pages  in  octavo  were  the 
production  of  one  long  day.  Including  a  part  of 
the  night." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  aslced, 
whether  any  of  the  family  of  Faden  the  printer, 
were  living.  Being  told  that  the  geographer 
near  Charing- Cross  was  Faden's  son,  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of 
his  father  near  thirty  years  ago;  be  so  good  as 
to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for  me." 

Wishing  to  dischaige  every  duty,  and  every 
obligation,  Johnson  recollected  another  debt  of 
ten  pounds,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  about  twenty 
years  before.  He  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Ha^ 
roilton,  at  his  house  in  Bedford- Row,  with  an 
apology  for  the  length  of  time.  The  Eeverend 
Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
about  four  or  five  days  before  Johnson  breathed 
his  last 

Mr.  Sastres  (whom  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed 
and  mentioned  in  his  will)  entered  the  room 
during  his  illness.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  lamentation,  called  out.  Jam  m oaiTU- 
aus !  But  the  love  of  life  was  still  an  active 
principle.  Feeling  himself  swelled  with  the 
dropsy,  be  conceived  that  by  incisions  in  his 
legs,  the  water  might  be  discharged.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  apprehended  that  a  mortification 
might  be  the  consequence;  but,  to  appease  a 
distempered  fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  surface. 
Johnson  cried  out,  "  Deeper,  deeper!  I  want 
length  of  life,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me 
pain,  which  I  do  not  value." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Strahan  drew  his  will,  by  which,  af^er  a  few 
l^ades,  the  residue,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the 
Uack  servant,  formerly  consigned  to  the  testa- 
tor by  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst. 

The  history  of  a  death-bed  is  painfull.  Mr. 
Strahan  informs  us,  that  the  strength  of  religion 
prevailed  against  the  infirmity  of  nature ;  and 
his  foreboding  dread  of  the  Divine  Justice  sub- 
sided into  a  pious  trust  and  humble  hope  of 
mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On  Monday 
the  ISth  day  of  December  (the  last  of  his  exist- 
ence on  this  side  the  grave),  the  desire  of  life 
returned  with  all  its  former  vehemence.    He  i 


still  imagined,  that,  by  punetoring  his  legs  re- 
lief might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing he  tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  fol- 
lowed. In  an  hour  or  two  afler  he  fell  into 
a  dose,  and  about  seven  in  tha  evening  expired 
without  a  groan. 

On  the  80th  of  the  month  his  remains,  with 
due  solemnities,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of 
his  (Heods^  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  fooi  of  Shakspeare's  monument,  and 
dose  to  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick.  The 
funeral  service  ivaa  read  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Taylor. 

A  Uack  marble  over  his  grave  has  tha  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Samuxi  Jobksok,  LL.D. 

obiit  xiu  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXXV. 

iEtatis  sua  lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  from  an  eminence, 
to  view  the  scenes  of  life,  and  the  literary 
labours  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged, 
we  may  be  able  to  delineate  the  featurea  of  the 
man,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Johnson  standa  dbplayed  in 
open  daylight  Nothing  remains  undiscovered. 
Whatever  he  said  is  known;  and  without 
allowing  him  the  usual  privilege  of  baxarding 
sentiments,  and  advancing  positions,  for  mora 
amusement,  or  the  pleasure  of  discussion.  Cri- 
ticism has  endeavoured  to  make  him  answeraUa 
for  what,  perhaps,  he  never  seriously  thought 
His  diary,  which  haa  been  printed,  discovers 
still  more.  We  have  before  us  the  very  heart 
of  the  man,  with  all  his  Inward  consciousness. 
And  yet  neither  in  the  open  paths  of  life,  nor  in 
his  secret  recesses,  has  any  one  vice  been  disco- 
vered. We  see  him  reviewing  every  year  of  his 
life,  and  severely  censuring  himself  for  not  keep- 
ing resolutions,  which  morbid  melancholy,  and 
other  bodily  infirmities,  rendered  impracticable. 
We  see  him  for  every  little  defect  imposing  on 
himself  voluntary  penance,  going  through  the 
day  with  only  one  cup  of  tea  without  millc,  and 
to  the  last,  amidst  paroxysnu  and  remissions  of 
illness,  forming  plans  of  study  and  resolutions 
to  amend  his  life.*  Many  of  his  scruples  may 
be  called  weaknesses  |  but  they  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  good,  a  pious  and  most  excellent  man. 

His  person,  it  is  well-known,  was  lai^e  and 
unwl^dy.  Uls  nerves  were  affected  by  that 
disorder,  for  which,  at  two  years  of  age,  he  was 
presented  to  the  royal  touch.  His  head  shook, 
and  involuntary  motions  made  it  uncertain  that 
his  legs  and  arms  would,  even  at  a  tea>teble,  re- 
main in  their  proper  place.  A  person  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  delicacy  might  in  his  company  be 
in  a  fever.     He  would  sometimes  of  his  own 


♦  On  the  Butject  of  voluntary  penance^  see  the 
Rasdbler,  No.  CX. 
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"aceord  do  tbinp  ineontisteiit  with  tlw  MUUish- 
ed  modm  of  behavloar.  Sitting  lit  table  with 
the  celebrated  Mn.  Cbolmondelef,  who  exerted 
heraelf  to  circulate  the  •ubecription  for  Shak- 
speare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  In  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  held  it  dose  to  hie  eye,  wonder- 
ing at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness,  till  with  a 
smile  she  asked,  **  Will  he  give  it  to  me  again 
when  he  has  done  with  it?'*  The  exteriors  of 
jiolitenets  did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even 
tbat  eWIIIty  which  proceeds,  or  ought  to  pro- 
ceed, from  the  mind,  was  sometimes  violated. 
His  morbid  melancholy  had  an  effect  on  his 
temper;  his  passions  were  Irritable,  and  the 
pride  of  science,  as  well  as  of  a  fierce,  independ- 
ent spirit,  infiamed  him  on  some  occasions  above 
all  bounds  of  moderation.  Though  not  In  the 
shade  of  academic  bowers,  he  led  a  scholastic 
life ;  and  the  habit  of  pronouncing  decisions  to 
his  friends  and  visitors  gave  him  a  dictatorial 
manner,  which  was  much  enforced  by  a  voice 
naturally  loud,  and  often  overstretched.  Meta- 
physical discussion,  moral  theory,  systems  of 
religion,  and  anecdotes  of  literature,  were  his 
favourite  topics.  General  history  had  little  of 
bis  regard.  Biography  was  his  delight.  The 
prvper  iiwfy  of  mankind  is  num.  Sooner  than 
bear  of  the  Punic  war,  he  would  be  rude  to  the 
person  that  introduced  the  subject. 

Johnson  was  bom  a  logician ;   one  of  those, 
to  whom  only  books  of  logic  are  said  to  be  of 
use.     In  consequence  of  his  skill  in  that  art,  he 
loved  argumentation.     No  man  thought  more 
profoundly,  nor  with  such  acute  discernment. 
A  iallacy  could  not  stand  before  him;  it  was 
sure  to  be  refuted  by  strength  of  reasoning,  and 
a  precision  both  in  idea  and  expression  slmoot 
unequalled.    When  he  chose  by  apt  illustration 
to  place  the  argument  of  his  adversary  in  a  lu- 
dicrous light,  one  was  almost  inclined  to  think 
ruiiaUe  the  teti  of  truth.     He  was  surprised  to 
be  told,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  with  great 
powers  of  mind,  wit  and  humour  were  his  shin- 
\  ing  Ulents.     I1iat  he  often  argued  for  the  jake 
i  of  triumph  over  his  adversary,  cannot  be  disT 
i  sembted.  ~  Dr.    Rose,  of  Chiswick,  has  been 
;  beard  to  teD  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  thanked 
)  him  for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he 
.  had  been  convinced,  In  the  course  of  a  long  dis- 
pute, that  an  opinion,  which  he  had  embraced  as 
a  settled  truth,  was  no  better  than'  a  vulgar  er- 
ror.    This  being  reported  to  Johnson,  «  Nay,* 
said  he,  *<  do  not  let  him  be  thankful,  for  he 
I  was  right,  and  I  was  wrong."    Like  his  uncle 
Andrew,  in  the  ring  at  Smithfleld,  Johnson,  In 
a  circle  of  disputants,  was  determined  neither  to 
be  thrown  nor  conquered.    Notwithstanding  all 
bis  piety,  self-government,  or  the  command  of 
bis  passions  In  conversation,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  among  his  attainments.     Whenever 
be  thought  the  contention  was  for  superiority, 
be  has  been  known  to  break  out  with  violence, 
and  even  ferocity.     When  the  fray  was  over,  he 


generally  softened  Into  repentance,  and,  by  con- 
ciliating measures,  took  care  that  no  animosity 
should  be  left  rankling  in  the  breast  of  his  an- 
tagonist. Of  this  defect  he  seems  to  have  been 
conscious.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  be  says, 
*'  Poor  Baretti !  do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to 
neglect  him  a  little  will  be  sufficient.  He  means 
only  to  be  frank  and  manly,  and  independent, 
and  perhaps,  as  you  say  a  little  wise.  To  be 
frank,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  cynical;  and  to  be  in- 
dependent, is  to  be  rude.  Forgive  him,  dearest 
lady,  the  rather,  because  of  his  misbehaviour  I 
am  afraid  he  learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set 
him  hereafter  a  better  example.**  For  his  own 
intolerant  and  overbearing  spirit  he  apologized  by 
observing,  that  it  had  done  some  good ;  obscenity 
and  impiety  were  repressed  in  his  company. 

It  was  late  in  life  before  he  had  the  habit  of 
mixing,  otherwise  than  occasionally,  with  polite 
company.  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  saw  a  constant 
succession  of  well-accomplished  visitors.  Jn  that 
society  he  began  to  wear  oiF  the  rugged  points 
of  his  own  character.  He  saw  the  advantages 
of  mutual  civility,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  ' 
the  models  before  him.  He  aimed  at  what  has 
been  called  by  Swift  the  letter  morals,  and  by 
Cicero  mmores  viriulet.  His  sndeavoor,  though 
new  and  late,  gave  pleasure  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. Men  were  glad  to  see  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  communicative  on  equal  terms  and  reci- 
procal complaisance.  The  time  was  then  ex- 
pected when  he  was  to  cease  being  what  George 
Garrick,  brother  to  the  celebrated  actor,  called 
him  the  first  time  he  heard  him  converse,  •*  A 
TaxMXNDons  CoMrANXON.**  He  certainly  wished 
to  bejpolite,  and  even  thought  himself  so;  but 
his' civility  still  retained  something  uncouth 
and  harsh.  His  manners  took  a  milder  tone» 
but  the  endeavour  was  too  palpably  seen.  He 
hiboured  even  In  trifles.  He  was  a  giant  gain- 
ing a  purchase  to  lift  a  feather. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  tbat  in 
the  confines  of  virtue  and  great  qualities  there 
are  generally  vices  of  an  opposite  nature.  In 
Dr.  Johnson  not  one  ingredient  can  take  the 
name  of  vice.  From  his  attainments  In  litera- 
ture grew  the  pride  of  knowledge ;  and  from  his 
powers  of  reasoning,  the  love  of  disputation  and 
the  vain-glory  of  superior  vigour.  His  piety, 
in  soms  instances,  bordered  on  superstition.  He 
was  willing  to  believe  in  preternatural  agency, 
and  thought  It  not  more  strange  that  there 
should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men.  Even  the 
question  about  second  sight  held  htm  In  sus- 
pense. "  Second  sight,'*  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us, 
"  is  a  power  of  seeing  images  impressed  on  the 
organs  of  sight  by  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the 
fancy  by  the  disordered  spirits  operating  on  the 
mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or 
visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually  pas». 
ing  at  a  disUnce,  or  likely  to  happen  at  a  future 
day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  the  last  who  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  faculty,  had  a 
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boat  at  ste  in  a  tetnpestnoiit  bighf,  and,  belof 
anxiona  for  bis  freight,  suddenly  started  op,  and 
said  his  men  would  be  drowned,  for  he  bad  seen 
them  pass  before  bim  with  wet  garments  and 
dripping  locks.  The  erent  corresponded  with 
bis  disordered  fancy.  And  thus,"  continues 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  a  .distempered  imagination, 
douded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an  impRssion 
on  the  spirits ;  as  penons,  restless  and  troubled 
with  indignation,  see  Tarious  forms  and  figures 
while  they  Ue  awake  in  bed."  This  is  what 
Dr.  Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject.  Ho 
wished  for  some  positire  proof  of  oommuniea* 
tions  with  another  world.  His  lieneTolenoe 
embraced  the  whole  Vaoe  of  man,  and  yet  was 
tinctured  with  particular  pnjudicee.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
and  loved  bim  so  much  that  he  began  to  wish 
bim  not  a  Plresbyterian.  To  that  body  of  Di*. 
•enters  bis  zeal  for  the  Established  Church  made 
bim  in  some  degree  an  adversary ;  and  his  at- 
tachment to  a  mixed  and  limited  Monarchy  led 
him  to  declare  open  war  against  what  be  called 
a  sullen  Republican.  He  would  rather  praise  a 
man  of  Oxford  tbau  of  Cambridge.  He  dis- 
liked a  Whig,  and  loved  a  Tory.  These  were 
the  shades  of  bis  character,  which  it  has  been 
the  business  of  certain  party-writers  to  repre- 
sent in  the  darkest  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  consists  in  a 
Just  conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to 
4mr  fellow-ercaturcs,  where  shall  we  find  a  man 
who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be,  more  dili- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  those  essential  duties? 
His  first  prayer  was  ostnposod  in  17S8 ;  be  con- 
tinued tboae  fervent  ejaculations  of  piety  to  the 
and  of  bis  liffti  In  his  Meditations  we  see  bim 
acrutiniaiog  himself  with  severity,  and  aiming 
at  perfection  unattainable  by  man.  His  duty  to 
Als  neighbour  consisted  in  universal  benevolence, 
and  a  constant  aim  at  the  production  of  bappi- 
nesa.  Who  was  more  sincere  and  steady  in  his 
Iriendsbips?  It  has  been  said  that  there  was  no 
I  real  aflection  between  him  and  Garridu  On 
\  the  part  of  the  latter,  there  might  be  some  cor- 
Imslons  of  jealousy.  The  character  of  P»o»- 
^rxaQ»  inUie  Rambler,  No.  800,  was,  beyond  all 
»uestion,  occasioned  by  Garrick's  ostentations 
(display  of  furniture  and  Dresden  china.  It 
''was  surely  iair  to  take  from  this  incident  a  hint 
•  for  a  moral  essay ;  and,  though  no  more  was 
intended,  Garrick,  we  are  told,  remembered  it 
with  uneasiness.  He  was  also  bnrt  that  his 
Litchfield  friend  did  not  think  so  highly  of  his 
dramatic  art  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
fact  was,  Johnson  could  not  see  the  passions  as 
they  rose  and  chased  one  another  in  the  varied 
features  of  that  expressive  face ;  and  by  bis  own 
manner  of  reciting  verses,  which  was  wonder- 
fully impressive,  he  plainly  showed  that  he 
thought  there  was  too  much  of  artificial  tone 
«iid  measured  cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the 


theatre.  The  preaent  writer  well  remembers 
being  In  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  near 
the  side  of  the  scenes  during  the  tragedy  of  King 
Lear:  when  Garrick  came  off  the  stage,  be 
said,  '*  You  two  talk  so  loud  you  destroy  all  my 
feelings."  "  Prithee,"  replied  Johnson,  *<  do 
not  talk  of  ftelings,  Punch  has  no  feelings." 
This  seems  to  have  been  bis  settled  opinion; 
admirable  as  Garrick's  imitation  of  nature  al- 
ways was,  Johnson  thought  it  no  better  thaa 
mere  mimicry.  Yet  It  is  certain  that  ho  eo- 
teemed  and  loved  Garrick;  that  he  dweit  with 
pleasure  on  his  praise ;  and  used  to  declare,  that 
he  deserved  bis  great  success,  because  on  all  ap* 
plications  lor  charity  he  gave  more  than  was 
asked.  After  Garrick*s  death  he  never  talked 
of  him  without  a  tear  in  bis  eye.  He  offered, 
if  Mra.  Garrick  would  desire  it  of  bias,  to  bo 
the  editor  of  his  works  and  the  historian  of  his 
life.*  It  has  been  mentioned,  that  on  hia 
deatb-bed  he  thought  of  writing  a  Latin  in* 
seriptioA  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  Num- 
bers are  still  living  who  know  these  fiwts,  and 
still  remember  with  gratitude  the  friendship 
which  he  showed  to  them  with  unaltered  alfeo* 
tion  for  a  number  of  yeara.  His  humanity  and 
generooity.  In  proportion  to  his  slender  income^ 
were  unbounded.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  the  lame^  the  blind,  and  the  sorrowful, 
found  In  his  boose  a  sure  retreat.  A  strict 
adherence  to  truth  he  considered  as  a  sa- 
cred obligation,  insomuch  that,  in  rdating  tha 
moat  minute  anecdote,  he  would  not  allow  him- 
self the  snuOlest  addition  to  embellish  his  story. 
The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson 
faitinutely,  observed,  "  that  he  always  talked  as 
if  he  was  talking  upon  oath.** 

After  a  long  aoqualntanee  with  this  excellent 
man,  and  an  attentive  retrospect  to  his  whole 
conduct,  such  is  the  light  in  which  he  appears  to 
the  writer  of  this  essay.  The  following  lines  of 
Horace  may  be  deemed  his  picture  in  miniature. 

Iraamdkr  ttt  paulo,  mima  tq>tu»  aetitii 

Naribm  horum  Aofiriiuuji,  rideri  ponU,  eo  qmod 

RMtticiw  imm  toga  d^ftiM,  et  male  lana 

in  pede  ealeeus  k^grti  t  at  est  bmim,  ut  meiior  9ir 

Nam  aiim  quieqiiiam :  at  tibi  amiau,  at  ittgeniam  atgenst 

Btailto  iatet  hoe  tub  eorpore. 

**  Your  frieod  Is  psMJonstc,  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modem  wit. 
His  hair  ilL^nit,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows. 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
Hie  man  you  love ;  yet  is  he  not  possossNI 
Of  Tixtues,  with  which  very  few  are  bleasVi ' 
While  undoneath  thla  rude,  uncouth  disguise 
A  genius  of  extenaive  knowledge  lies." 

FsAKcu'  Hob.  Book.  L  Sat.  3. 


•  It  iji  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  encoar«gecl 
in  this  undertaking.  The  asaistance,  however,  whlcla 
he  gftTO  to  Davief,  in  writing  the  lifs  of  Garrtek., 
has  been  acknowledged  in  general  teme  by  th«t 
writer,  and,  from  the  ovldenco  of  style,  appeva  e« 
have  been  very  consideTable.    C. 


GENIUS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 
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It  renudM  to  ghre  a  •rtview  of  JohoMni't 
woriB ;  wad  tUa,  ft  it  Imiifined,  will  nof^' un^ 
yritGf&e  to  tlio  reader. 

Like  Milton  aad  Addiion,  he  Mema  to 


been  fond  of  Ma  Latia  poetry.  Thooe  compoai- 
tiooe  ehow  that  ha  waa  an  early  scholar;  bat 
bb  Tenes  hare  not  the  graeafal  eaee  that  gate 
•o  much  aoavi^  ^  the  poema  of  Addlaon«  The 
translation  of  the  Mesaiah  labonra  under  two 
diMMlvaatacei;  tt  ia  first  to  be  compared  with 
Pope*e  inimitable  performance,  and  afurwards 
wlth^  the  PdlUo  of  VlrgU.  It  may  appear 
triflinff  to  remark,  that  he  has  made  the  letter 
0,  in  the  word  Fir^  long  and  short  In  the  same 
line ;  Ylrga,  Vli^  parit.  But  the  traaslatioD 
has  grsat  merit,  and  aoma  admirable  lines.  In 
the  odes  there  la  a  awaet  flaacibillty,  particolarly, 
To  hia  worthy  IHend  Dr.  Laurence ;  on  him^ 
self  at  the  theatre,  March  8,  1771 ;  the  Ode  in 
the  Isle  of  Sky ;  and  that  to  Mra.  Thrale  from 
the  same  plaflSi 

His  English  poetry  is  soeh  as  leavea  room  to 
thfaik,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Moses, 
hat  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of  Pope.  His 
first  prodoction  In  this  kind  was  London,  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal. 
The  Tioes  of  the  metropolia  are  placed  in  the 
room  of  andent  manners.     The  author  had 
heated  his  mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal, 
and,  having  the  skill  to  polish  hia  numbers,  he 
became  a  sharp  aoenaer  of  the  thnes.     The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wiahee  ia  an  Imitation  of  the 
tenth  Satire  of  the  same  author.     Though  it  is 
translated  by  Dryden,  Johnson*s  imitation  ap- 
proachea  neareat  to  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  su^t  is  taken  from  the  Alcibiadee  of 
Plato,  and  has  an  intermixture  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Socrales   concerning    the    ol^ect   of 
prayers  offered  up  to  the  I>eity.     The  general 
propoeition  is»  that  good  and  evil  are  so  little 
tindentood  by  maukiod,  that  their  wishes  when 
granted  are  always  destructive.    This  is  exem- 
plified In  a  Tariety  of  iastances,  such  as  riches, 
atate  preferment,  eloquence,  military  glory,  long 
Ufa,  and  the  advantagea  of  form  and  beauty. 
Juvansl'e  condnaion  is  worthy  of  a  Christian 
poet,  and  such  a  pen  as  Johnaon*s.    "  Let  us," 
he  saya,  <*  le«ve  it  to  the  Gods  to  Judge  what  ia 
flttcat  lor  us.    Man  is  dearer  to  hie  Creator 
than  to  hlasself.    If  we  must  pray  for  special 
favour,  let  ft  be  for  a  saund  mind  in  a  sound 
body.    Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may 
think  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  his  suffer- 
ioga  pffolerable  to  a  Hfa  of  luxury  and  the  eoft 
repoae  of  Sardanapalua.     This  is   a  bleeeing 
within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  this  we  can 
(lire  ourselves.    It  Is  yirtne,  and  virtue  only, 
that  can  make  us  happy. "  la  tfie  translation  the 
veal  of  the  ChriaClan  conspired  with  the  warmth 
and  energy  of  the  poet ;  but  Juvenal  ia  not 
adlpeed.— For  the  various  characters   in   the 
ori^nal,  the  reader  Is  plsased.  Hi  the  English 
poem,  la  meat  with  Cardinal  Wolsoy,  Bucking- 


ham stabbed  by  Felton,  Lord  Strafford,  Clarati 
dout  Charica  XII.  of  Sweden;  and  for  Tully 
and  Demoethenes,  Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  Arch- 
bishop  Land.  It  Is  owing  to  Johnnon's  delight 
In  biography  that  the  name  of  Lydiat  is  called 
forth  from  obaeurlty.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be 
useless  to  tell,  that  Lydiat  was  a  learned  divine 
and  mathematician  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  He  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
and  Scallger,  and  wrote  a  number  of  sermons  on 
the  harmony  of  the  Evangelists.  With  all  his 
merit,  he  lay  In  the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Ox- 
ford, till  Bishop  Usher,  Laud,  and  others,  paid 
his  debts.  He  petitioned  Charles  I.  to  be  sent 
to  Ethiopia  to  procure  manuscripts.  Having 
spoken  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bishops,  he 
was  plundered  by  the  Purltana,  and  twice  car- 
ried away  a  prisoner  from  bio  rectory.  He  died 
Tory  poor  In  16i6. 

The  tragedy  of  Irene  le  founded  on  a  passage  ^  7  ^ 
In  KnoUee*  Histo^^  the  Turks;  an  author  *  f 
highly  conunended  In  the  Rambler,  No.  128.  -  y 
An  incident  In  the  Life  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
first  emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  ;\  ' 
which  the  fable  le  naade  to  move.  The  sub- 
stance  of  the  story  Is  shortly  this.  In  1463 
Mahomet  laid  sii^  to  Constantinople,  and 
haTing  redueed  the  place,  became  enan^oured 
of  a  fair  Grad^  whoae  name  waa  Irene. 
The  sultan  Invited  her  to  embrace  the  Uw  o# 
the  Prophet,  and  to  grace  his  throne.  Enraged 
at  thie  Intended  aoarrlaga,  the  Janizaries  formed 
a  conaplraay  to  dethrone  the  Emperor.  To 
avert  the  Impending  danger,  Mahomet,  in  a  ftill 
assembly  of  the  grandees^  *<  catching  with  ono' 
hand,"  as  KnoUee  ralatee  it,  •<  the  feir  Greek 
by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  drawing  his  felehion 
with  the  other,  he,  at  one  blow,  struck  off  her 
head,  to  the  great  terror  of  them  all ;  and,  liav> 
lug  ao  done,  said  unto  them,  Now,  by  this,  Judge 
whether  your  emperor  is  able  to  bridle  his  af- 
fections or  not**  The  story  is  simple,  and  it 
remained  for  the  author  to  amplify  it  with  pro- 
per episodes,  and  give  it  oomplioation  and  va- 
riety. The  catastrophe  is  changed,  and  horror 
gives  place  to  terror  and  pity.  But,  after  aU, 
the  fable  Is  cold  and  languid,  lliere  is  not, 
throughout  the  piece,  a  single  situation  to  excite 
curioeity,  and  raise  a  confiict  of  passions.  The 
diction  is  nervous^  rich,  and  elegant ;  but  aplen- 
did  language,  and  melodioua  numbers,  will 
make  a  fine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.  The  senti* 
ments  are  beautiful,  always  happily  expressed, 
but  eeldom  appropriated  to  the  character,  and 
generally  too  phileeophic  What  Johneon  has 
aaid  of  the  tngedy  of  Cato  may  be  applied  to 
Irene :  *<  It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a 
drama;  rather  a  succemion  of  just  sentimrata 
In  elegant  language,  than  a  representetion  of  na- 
tural affections.  Nothing  excitee  or  assuages 
emotion.  The  events  are  expected  without  sdl- 
cltude,  and  are  remembered  without  Joy  or  eor- 
row.     Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  can- 
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aider  not  what  they  are  doing,  nor  what  they 
are  suffering ;  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they 
have  to  say.  It  is  anaffecting  elegance,  and  chill 
philosophy."  The  following  speech,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Tui'k,  who  is  supposed  to  have  beard 
of  the  British  constitution,  has  been  often  se- 
lected from  the  numberless  beauties  with  wbieh 
Irene  abounds : 

"  If  there  be  any  land»  ••  fame  reportf, 
Wbvce  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and  aubject ; 
A  happy  land,  where  circalatio^  power 
Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied  stake ; 
Sate,  not  nnconscioiu  of  the  mighty  bleaaing. 
Her  gntefol  sons  shine  bright  with  every  Tirtue  ; 
Untainted  with  the  Lust  of  Innovation  ; 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule. 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature. 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace." 

Thcae  are  British  sentiments.  Above  forty 
years  ago  they  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
applauding  audiences ;  and  to  this  hour  they  are 
the  voioe  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  fiMlo- 
physics  and  the  new  lights  oi  certain  politicians, 
who  would  gladly  find  their  private  advantage 
in  the  disasters  of  their  country ;  a  race  of  men, 
quibus  nuMa  ex  honesto  xjtes. 

llie  prologue  to  Irene  is  written  with  ele- 
gance, and,  in  a  peculiar  style,  shows  the  literary 
pride  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  author.  The  epi- 
logue, we  are  told  in  a  late  publication,  was 
written  by  Sir  William  Young.  This  is  a  new 
discovery,  but  by  no  means  probable.  When 
the  appendages  to  a  dramatic  performance  are 
not  assigned  to  a  friend,  or  an  unknown  bvid, 
or  a  person  of  fashion,  they  are  always  supposed 
to  be  written  by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  is 
to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  epilogue  in 
question  could  be  transferred  to  any  other 
writer.  It  is  the  worst ^  d* esprit  that  ever  fell 
from  Johnson's  pen.* 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in 
this  edition,  such  as  miscellaneous  tracts,  and 
philological  dissertations,  would  lead  beyond  the 
intended  limits  of  this  essay.  It  will  suflSce  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
never  wanted  decorations  of  language,  and  al- 
wa>'s  taught  bis  readers  to  think.  I1ie  life  of 
the  late  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is 
a  model  of  the  biographical  style.  The  Review 
of  the  Origin  of  Evil  was,  perhaps,  written  with 
asperity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph  which  it  pro- 
voked from  Soame  Jenyns,  was  an  ill-timed  re- 
sentment, unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that  ami- 
able author. 
^  The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.    It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  repu- 


•  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Boswell  that  this  Epi. 
logue  was  .written  by  Sir  William  Yonng.  See 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  toI.  i.  p.  IM— 70.  8to.  edit. 
1804.  The  internal  evidence  that  it  is  not  Johnson's 
i*  very  strong,  particalarly  in  the  line,  **  But,  how 
Oie  devil,"  Ac. 


tation  which  went  on  Increasliig  to  tiM  and  of 
his  daya.  The  circulation  of  tbooe  periodical 
essays  was  not,  at  first,  equal  to  their  merit. 
They  had  not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of 
charming  by  variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it 
be  expected  ?  The  wits  of  Queen  Anna's  reign 
sent  their  contributions  to  the  Spectator;  and 
Johnson  stood  alone.  **  A  stage-coach,"  says 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  "must  go  forward  on  stated 
days,  whether  there  are  passengers  or  not**  So 
it  was  with  the  Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  for  two  years.  In  this  eollectian 
Johnson  is  the  great  moral  teacher  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  bis  essays  form  a  body  of  ethica  ;  the 
observations  on  life  and  manners  are  acuta  and 
instructive ;  and  the  papers,  professedly  critical, 
serve  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  a  settled 
gloom  hangs  over  the  author's  mind ;  and  all 
the  essays,  except  eight  or  ten,  coming  firom  the 
same  fountain-bead,  no  wonder  that  they  have 
the  radness  of  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang. 
Of  this  uniformity  Johnson  was  sensible.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  joined  a  friend  or 
two,  who  would  have  been  able  to  intermix  pa^ 
pers  of  a  sprightly  turn,  the  collection  would 
have  been  more  miscellansous,  and  by  conse- 
quence more  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  read- 
ers. This  he  used  to  illustrate  by  repeating  two 
beautiful  stanzas  from  his  own  Ode  to  Cave,  or 
^Ivanus  Urban  i 

Non  ttUa  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Qqam  qoss  severis  ludicra  jnngere 
Novit,  fatlgatamqne  nngis 
Utilibus  roereare  mentem. 

Texente  nymphis  serta  Lycoride, 
Rosse  niborem  sic  viola  a^juTat 
ImmiaU,  sic  Iris  refnlg^ 
iCtbereis  v*riata  fticis 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assumed  in  the  Rambler.     His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
that  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  words,  he  thought  that  the  bulk 
of  his  readers  were  equally  learned ;  or  at  least 
would  admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
style.     And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  praised 
in  Cowley  the  easy  and  unaffected  structure  of 
the  sentences.     Cowley  may   be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  who  culti\*ated  a  clear  and  natural 
style.       Dryden,    Tillotson,  and   Sir  William 
Temple,  followed.     Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope*  V 
with  more  correctness,   carried  our  language   \ 
well  nigh  to  perfection.     Of  Addison,  Johnsoa    \ 
was  used  to  say,  He  is  the  Raphael  if  Essa^    I 
Writers,     How  he  differed  so  widely  from  aueh   / 
elegant  models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  ' 
unless  it  be  true  that  he  took  an  early  tincturo 
from  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  particulaily 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.      Hence  the  peculiaritiea 
of  his  style,  new  combinations,  seDtcnoea  of  nn 
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,  ttm«:tari^  and  words  derir«d  from  the 
loomed  laoguofee.  Uio  own  ooooiint  of  the 
matter  m»  "  When  common  words  were  lese 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  leie  distinct  in  their  signi- 
llcalion,  I  &mtliarized  the  terms  of  philosophy, 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas.**  But  he 
forgot  the  obienration  of  Dryden :  If  too  mantf' 
foreign  words  are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if 
theif  were  designed,  not  to  assist  the  natives,  btU  to 
ctfttfuer  them.  There  is,  it  most  be  admitted,  a 
swell  of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sentiment ;  but  there  Is,  in  general)  a  fulness 
•f  mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with 
the  sound  of  the  words.  Determined  to  discard 
eoUoquial  barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he 
forgot  the  elegant  simplicity  that  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  Addison.  He  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-about  yiew  of  his  subject;  and 
though  he  was  nerer  tainted,  lilce  many  mo- 
dem wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shining  in 
paradox,  he  may  be  fairly  called  an  Original 
Thimkkx.  His  reading  was  extensive.  He 
treasured  in  his  mind  whatever  was  worthy  of 
notice,  but  he  added  to  it  from  his  own  medita- 
tion. He  collected,  qxice  reamderet,  auclaque  pro- 
meret.  Addison  was  not  so  profound  a  thinker. 
He  was  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  ; 
and  he  found  an  early  patron  in  Lord  Somers. 
He  depended,  however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste 
than  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetry 
shows,  that  he  relished,  with  a  just  sslectlon,  all 
the  refined  and  delicate  beauties*  of  ths  Roman 
classics ;  and  when  he  cultivated  his  native  lan- 
guage, no  wonder  that  he  formed  that  graceful 
style,  which  has  been  so  Juttly  admired ;  simple, 
yet  elegant ;  adorned,  yet  never  over- wrought ; 
rich  in  allusion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous;  cor- 
rect, without  labour ;  and  though  sometimes  defi- 
cient in  strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  essays, 
in  general,  are  on  the  surface  of  life ;  if  ever  ori- 
ginal, it  was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to 
be  mentioned.  Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour, 
but  he  did  not  know  it :  nor  was  he  willing  to 
descend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of 
diction  which  that  mode  of  composition  requir- 
ed. The  letter,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  12,  from 
a  yoang  girl  that  wants  a  place,  will  illustrate 
this  observatiou.  Addison  possessed  an  un- 
clouded imagination,  alive  to  the  first  objects  of 
nature  and  of  art.  He  reaches  tiie  sublime 
without  any  apparent  effort.  Wiien  he  tells  us, 
<*  If  we  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many 
oceans  of  fiame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended 
with  a  different  set  of  planets ;  if  we  still  dis- 
cover new  firmaments  and  new  lights  that  are 
sunk  further  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of 
sptber,  we  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence 
and  immensity  of  nature  ;'*  the  ease  with  which 
this  passage  rises  to  unaffected  grandeur,  is  the 
secret  charm  that  captivates  the  reader.  John- 
aonis always  lofty ;  he  seems,  to  use  Drvden'^ 


phrase,  to  be  o*eiwInfi>rm*d  with  meam 
his  words  do  not  appear  to  himself  adeqt 
his  conception.  He  moves  in  state,  am. 
periods  are  always  harmonious.  His  Orien 
Tales  are  in  the  true  styls  of  Eastern  magnih 
cence,  and  yet  none  of  them  are  so  much  ad- 
mired as  the  Visions  of  Mirxa.  In  matters  of 
criticism,  Johnson  is  nsver  the  echo  of  preced- 
ing writers.  He  thinks  and  decides  for  him- 
self. If  we  except  the  Essays  on  the  JPleasures 
of  Imagination,  Addison  cannot  be  caUed  a 
philosophica)  critic.  His  moral  Essays  are 
beautiful :  but  in  that  province  nothing  can 
exceed  the  Rambler,  though  Johnson  used  to 
say,  that  the  Essay  on  The  burthens  of  mankind 
(in  the  SpecUtor,  No.  666)  was  the  most  exqui- 
site he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of  himself 
Johnson  said,  <*  Topham  Beauclerk  has  witf 
and  every  thing  comes  from  Ibim  with  sase; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  thing  I  seem  to  labour.** 
When  we  compare  him  with  Addison,  the 
contrast  i»  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace 
and  ornament  to  trath :  Johnson  gives  it  force 
and  enargy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable; 
Johnson  represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Ad- 
dison insinuates  himself  with  an  air  of  modesty ; 
Johnson  commands  like  a  dicUtor ;  but  a  dicta- 
tor in  his  splendid  robes,  not  labouring  at  the 
plough.  Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with 
placid  serenity  talking  to  Venus : 

**  VuHu,  quo  ccelum  tempertsteique  lerenst** 
Johnson  is  Jupiter  tonans:  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall 
short  of  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarizing  the 
terms  of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and 
sonorous  periods;  but  we  may  apply  to  him 
what  Pope  has  said  of  Homer :  **  It  is  the  sen- 
timent that  swells  and  fills  out  ths  diction, 
which  rises  with  It,  and  forms  itself  about  it ; 
like  glass  in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a 
greater  magnitude,  as  the  breath  within  is  more 
powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense.** 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  de- 
cide between  these  two  eminent  writers.  In 
matters  of  tsste  every  reader  will  choose  for 
himself.  Johnson  Is  always  profound,  and  of 
course  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison 
charms  while  be  Instructs ;  and  writing,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant  and  idiomatic 
style,  he  may  be  pronounced'  the  safest  model 
for  imitotlon. 

The  essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Ram- 
bler. The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  assumed  character,  is  written  with  abated 
vigour,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  ele- 
gance. It  is  the  Odyssey  after  the  Iliad.  In- 
tense thinking  would  not  become  the  Idler. 
The  first  number  presents  a  well-drawn  por- 
trait of  an  Idler,  and  from  that  character  no 
deviation  could  be  made.  Accordingly,  Johnson 
frtr^Atv  !»«•  aii«tM«  manner*  an'*  '»''>'»^  nm  into 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 


H«  ttiU  ooDtlniiM  bis  leetuni  on  hiuiuv 
life,  but  b«  ady«rts  to  eommoo.  ooeun«iko«,  and 
Is  often  oonteDt  witb  tbe  topic  of  tbe  doj.  An 
adTerCisement  in  tbe  b%^nnin|f  of  tlie  first 
volune  infonna  ns,  tbat  twelve  entire  essnys 
were  a  oontribotbn  from  diflerent  bands.  One 
of  these,  No.  39,  is.  the  journal  of  a.  Senior 
Fellow  at  Cai&bridge,  but  as  Johnson,  bein^ 
himself  an  original  thinker,  always  sevolted  fitwn 
serrlle  imiutlon,  be  has  |irinted  tbe  piece,  with, 
an  apology,  importing  tbat  tbe  journal  of  a 
citisen  In  the  SpedaUfr  almost  precluded  tbe  at- 
tempt of  any  subss%uent  writer.  This  account 
of  tbe  Idler  may  be  doeed,  after  obeerriog,  that 
tbe  author's  mother  being  buried  on  the  88d  of 
Japuary,  1759^  there  is  an  admirable  paper  oc- 
easloned  by  that  event,  on  Saturday  tbe  87th  of 
the  same  month.  No.  41.  Tbe  reader,  if  be 
pitaefs,  may  oompars  it  with  another  fine  paper 
In  tbe  RamUer,  No.  M^  on  the  conviction  tbat 
msbes  on  the  mind  at  tbe  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 
**  Bassebs,"  mys.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  «<  Is  a 
specimen  of  our  language  ecarcsly  to  be  paralr 
leled ;  it  is  written  iaa  styki  refined  to  a  degree 
of  immaathie  purity,  and  displays  tbe  whole 
force  of  htrgid  eloqpenoe.*'  One  cannot  but 
SBsile  at  this  encomium.  -Rasselas  b  undoubt- 
edly both  el<gant  and  subUmc  Jt  is  a  view  of 
human  life,  displayed.  It  must  be  owned,  in. 
gloomy  colours.  Tlie  author's  natural  melan- 
cboly,  depressed,  at  tbe  tlme»  by  the  approach^ 
.ing  dissolution  of  his  mother,  darkened  tbe  pio* 
ture.  A  ta)e,  that  should  keep  curiosity  awake 
by  tbe  artifice  of  unexpected  incidents,  v^as  not 
:be  design  of  a  mind  prsgnant  with  better 
things.  Hs^  who  reads  tbe  beads  of  the  chap- 
wn,  will  fin<^  tbat  It  is  not  a  course  of  advent 
tures  tbat  invitss  him  forward,  but  a  discussion 
of  interesting  questions;  Reflections  on  Human 
Life;  tbe  History  of  Imlae,  the  Man  of  Learn- 
ing;-a  Dissertation  upon  Poetry;  the  Charac 
ter  of  a  wise  and  happy  Man,  who  discoursss 
with  energy  on.  tbe  government  of  tbe  passions, 
and  on  a  sudden,  when  Death  deprives  him  of 
bis  daughter,  fbi^cte  all  bis  maxims  of  wisdom 
and  the  eloquence-  tbat  adorned  them,  yielding 
to  tbe  stroke  of  affliction- with  all  the  vehemence 
of  the  bittereet  anguish.  It  is  by  pictures  of 
life,  and  profound  moral  wflection^  that  expec- 
tation b  engaged  and  gratified  throughout  tbe 
worlc*  The  History  of  tbe  Mad  Astronomer, 
who  imagines  that,  for  five  years,  be  poeseesed 
tbe  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  that  tbe  sun 
passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  bis  direction,  ub- 
presents^in  striking  colours  the  sad  effect  of  a 
distompered  imagination.  It  becomes  the  more 
affecting  wlien  we  recollect  tbat  it  proceede  from 
one  who  lived  in  foar  of  the  same  dreadful  visi- 
tation ;  from  one  who  says  emphatically,  "  Of 
the  uncertainties  in  our  present  state,  the  most 
dreadful  and  alarming  b  the  uncertain  continu- 
ance of  reason,**    The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 


and  the  dangarons  pravalenos  of  lou^ 
gination,  till  In  tims  some  particular  train  of 
Ideas  fixM  the  attention,  and  the  mind  recurs 
constantly  to  the  fitvourito  cooeeption,  b  carried 
on  in  a-  strain  of  acutoobeervatlon ;  bnt  it  leaves 
us  room  to  think  that  the  author  was  transcrib- 
ing from  his  owit  apprehensions.  Thediecourse 
on  the  nature  of  tbe  soul' gives  us  all  that  philo- 
sophy iuiows,  not  without  a  tinotura  of  super- 
stition. It  b  remarkabb  that  the  vanity  of 
hunum  pnrsuiia  was,  about  tbe  same  time,  the 
snldtoct  tbat  empbyed  both  Johnson  and  Vol. 
taira :  but  Cmdiik  b  tbe  work  of  a  lively  Ima- 
gination ;  and  Raeeelas,  with  all  ita  splendour 
of  eloquence,  exhibits  a  gloomy  pictura.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered,  tbat  the  world 
has  known  the  wseping  as  well  aa  the  bnghlng 
philoeopber. 

Tbe  Dictbnary  does  not  properly  ftll  within 
the  province  of  thb  essay.  The  profaoe»  how- 
ever, wiU  be  ibnad  in  this  ediUoo.  He  who 
reads  the  doee  of  1^  without  acfcnowledgiqg  the 
force  of  the  patbetb  and  sublime,  must  have 
mora  insensibili^  In  hb  oompositioii  tban  usual- 
ly fidls  to  tbe  shara  of  a  man.  Tbe  work  itself, 
though  in  eome  instances  abuse  has  been  lood, 
and  in  others  malice  baa  endeaToured  to  under- 
mine its  fame^  still  vsmalna-  tbe  Mouxr  Atla.8 
of  £nglbb  Literature. 

Though  storms  and  tempests  tboader  on  Its  brow, 
Aii4  ooesM  bivtak  their  billows  at  its  feot. 
It  suadi  usmciwl,  sod  gbrics  b  Us  height. 

That  Johnson  was  eminently  qualified  Ibr  tiie 
ofllce  of  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  no  man 
can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  ofilos  which  he  never 
cordially  embraced.  Tbe  public  expected  moro 
than  he  had  diligence  to  perfbrm ;  and  yet  hb 
edition  has  been  the  ground  on  which  every  sub- 
sequent commentator  has  chosen  to  build.  One 
noto  foe  ita  singularity,  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  place.  Hamlet  mys ;  «  For  if 
the  sun  breed  maggota  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a 
God-kiesing^ carrion.'*  In  tfab  Warburton  dis- 
covered tbe  origin  of  evU,  Hamlet,  he  mys, 
breaks  off  in.  the  middle  of  the  sentance ;  but 
the  learned  commentator  knows  what  he  waa 
going  to  say,  and  being  unwilling  to  keep  the 
eecrft,  he  goes  on  in  a.  train  of  philosophical 
reasoning  that  leaves  tbe  Kader  in  astonishment. 
Johnson,  with  true  piety,  adopta  the  fanciful 
hypothesis,  declaring  it  to  be  a  noble  emenda- 
tion, which  almoet  seta  the  critic  on  a  level  %vith 
tbe  author.  Tbe  general  observations  at  the 
end  of  tbe  several  pbys,  and  the  preface,  will  be 
found  in  this  edition.  Tbe  former,  with  great 
elegance  and  precision,  give  a  summary  view  of 
each  drama.  Tbe  preface  b  a  tract  of  great 
erudition  and  philosophical  criticism. 

John8on*s  political  pamphleta,  whatever  waa 
his  motive  for  writing  them,  whether  gratitude 
for  bis  pension,  or  the  solicitation  of  men  in 
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powsr,  did  not  support  the  cause  for  wbieh  tbey 
were  undertidken.  They  are  written  in  a  style  | 
truly  hamMniana,  and  with  hh  usual  dignity  «f 
language.  When  It  Is  said  that  be  advanced  po- 
sitions repugnant  to  the  eommon  rights  of  fium- 
land,  the  Tirulence  iti  party  nuiy  Im  suspected. 
It  is,  perhaps,  trus  that  in  the  clamour  raised 
throughout  the  kingdom  Johnson  orer-hsated 
bis  miud  ;  but  he  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of 
man,  and  be  was  greatly  superior  to  the  little 
ness  of  spirit  that  might  incline  him  to  advance 
what  be  did  not  think  and  firmly  bellere.  In 
the  False  Alarm,  though  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  kingdom  concurred  in  petitions 
to  the  throne,  yet  Johnson,  bsTing  well  survey- 
ed the  mass  of  the  people,  has  given,  with  great 
humour  and  no  less  truth,  what  may  be  called, 
the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  a  rvmon- 
stranoe.  On  the  subject  of  Falkland's  Islands, 
the  fine  dissuasive  irom  too  hastily  involving  the 
world  in  the  calamities  of  war,  must  extort  ap- 
plause even  from  tbe  party  that  wished,  at  tbat 
time,  for  tbe  scenes  of  tumult  and  commotion. 
It  was  in  tbe  same  pamphlet  tbat  Johnson  of- 
fered battle  to  Junius  ;  a  writer,  who,  by  tbe 
uncommon  elegance  of  his  style,  charmed  every 
reader,  though  his  object  was  to  inflame  the  na- 
tion in  favour  of  a  fiustion.  Junius  fought  in 
tbe  dark ;  be  saw  his  enemy  and  bad  his  full 
blow;  while  be  himself  remained  safe  in  ob- 
scurity. But  let  us  not,  said  Johnson,  mistake 
the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  tbe 
bow.  Tbe  keen  invective  which  be  published 
on  tbat  occasion,  promised  a  paper  war  between 
two  combatants,  who  knew  tlie  use  of  their 
weapons.  A  battle  between  tbem  was  as  ea- 
gerly expected  as  between  Mendoza  and  Big 
Ben.  But  Junius,  whatever  was  his  reason, 
never  returned  to  the  field.  He  laid  down  bis 
arms,  and  has,  ever  since,  remained  as  secret 
as  the  man  in  the  mask  In  Voltaire's  History. 

Tbe  account  of  bis  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  such 
as  shall  hereafter  relate  their  travels.  Tbe  au- 
thor did  not  visit  that  part  of  tbe  world  in  the 
character  of  an  Antiquary,  to  amuse  us  with 
wonders  taken  from  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages ; 
nor  as  a  Mathematician,  to  measure  a  degree, 
and  settle  tbe  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  seve. 
ral  islands.  Those,  who  expected  such  infor- 
mation, expected  what  was  never  intended.  Jn 
every  work  regard  the  writer* $  end.  Johnson  went 
to  see  men  and  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  so 
artfully  blended  with  tbe  rapidity  and  elegance 
of  his  narrative,  that  the  reader  is  inclioed  to 
'Wish,  as  Johnson  did  with  regard  to  Gray,  tbat 
to  travel^  and  to  tell  hie  travels,  had  been  more  cf 
kit  employment. 

As  to  Johnson's  ParllamenUry  Delmtes,  no- 
thing with  propriety  can  be  said  in  tbte  place. 
They   ace  collected  in  two   volumes  by   Mr. 


Stockdale,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence  which  i 
through  the   several   .speeches   is   sufildently 


It  will  not  be  usclees  to  mention  two  mora 
volnmes,  which  may  fbrm  a  proper  supplement 
to  this  edition.  They  eootaln  a  set  of  Sermons 
left  for  pablieatlon  by  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.  The 
Rercrend  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ushered  these  Dis- 
courses into  the  worid,  has  not  given  them  as  the 
composition  of  Dr.  Taylor.  All  he  could  say 
for  his  departed  friend  was,  that  be  left  them  in 
silence  among  bis  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew 
them  to  he  the  production  of  a  superior  mind ; 
and  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  owes  it  to  the 
candour  of  that  degant  scholar,  that  he  is  now 
warranted  to  give  an  additional  proof  of  John* 
son's  ardour  in  the  causs  of  piety,  and  every 
moral  duty.  Tbe  last  discourse  in  the  collection 
was  intended  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at 
tbe  funeral  of  Johnson's  wife ;  but  that  reverend 
gentleman  declined  the  oAoe,  because,  as  be  told 
Mr.  Hayes,  the  praise  of  the  deceased  was  too 
much  amplified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will 
find  it  a  beautiful  moral  lesson*  written  with 
temper,  and  no  where  over-charged  with  Ambi- 
tions ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  Discourses 
were  the  fund,  which  Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to 
tiase,  carried  with  him  to  his  pulpit.  He  had 
the  lai|^  Bull  *  in  England,  and  some  of  the 
best  Sermons. 

We  oome  now  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a 
work  undertaken  at  the  age  of  seventy,  yettne 
moat  brilliant,  and  ceruinly  tbe  most  popular^ 
of  all  our  Author's  writings.  For  this  per- 
formance he  needed  little  preparation.  Atten- 
tive always  to  the  history  of  letters,  and  by  hlo. 
own  natural  bias  fond  of  biography,  he  was  the 
more  willing  to  embrace  tbe  propoeition  of  the 
Booksellers.  He  was  versed  in  the  whole  body 
of  English  Poetry,  and  bis  rules  of  criticism 
were  settled  with  precision.  The  disserUtion» 
in  tbe  Life  of  Cowley,  on  the  meUphysieal 
Poets  of  the  last  century,  haa  the  attraction  of 
novelty  as  well  as  sound  observation.  Tbe 
writers  vriio  followed  Dr.  Donne,  went  in  quest 
of  something  better  than  truth  and  nature.  Aa 
Sancho  saya  in  Don  Quixote,  tbey  wanted, 
better  bread  than  is  made  with  wheat.  They 
took  pains  to  bewilder  themselves,  and  were  in- 
genious for  no  other  purpose  than  to  err.  In. 
Johnson's  review  of  Cowley's  works,  false  wit 
I  is  detected  in  all  its  shapes,  and  the  Gothic  taste 
for  glittering  conceits,  and  far-fetched  allusions*. 
Is  exploded,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  revive  sgain. 

An  author  who  has  published  his  observations, 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
speaking  of  the  Lives  of  tbe  Poets,  says,  «  These 
compositions,  abounding  in  strong  and  acute  r^ 
mark,  and  with  many  fine  and  even  sublime 


*  See  Johnioa't  Letten  fkom  Aihbouinc,  In  this  edi« 
Uoo. 
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IMwages,  hftve  unqaestionably  great  merit ;  but 
if  they  be  regarded  merely  m  containing  narra- 
tions of  tbe  lires,  delineations  of  tbe  characterB,. 
and  strictures  of  the  seTeral  autbors,  they  are 
far  from  being  alvrays  to  be  depended  on.*'  He 
adds,-  "Tbe  characters  are  sometimes  partial, 
and  there  is  sometimes  too  much  malignity  of 
misrepresentation,  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
joined  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  erroneous 
criticism.*'  The  sereral  clauses  of  this  censure 
deoerye  to  be  answered  as  fully  as  the  limits  of 
this  essay  will  permit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are  related  upon 
the  best  intelligenoek  and  the  best  vouchers  that 
corild  be  gleaned,  after  a  great  iapse  of  time. 
Probability  was  to  be  inferred  from  such  mate- 
rials as  could  be  procured,  and  no  man  better 
understood  the  nature  of  historical  evidence  than 
Dr.  Johnson ;  no  man  was  more  religiously  an 
otwerrer  of  truth.  If  his  History  is  any  where 
defective,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
better  information,  and  the  errors  of  uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad  noi  Tix  tenuis  fimue  perUbitur  sura. 

If  the  strictures  on  the  works  of  the  various 
authors  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and  if  erro- 
neous criticism  may  sometimes  be  suspected, 
who  can  hope  that  in  matters  of  taste  all  shall 
agree  ?  The  instances  in  which  the  public  mind 
has  differed  from  the  positions  advanced  by 
the  author,  are  few  in  number.  It  has  been 
said,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Swift ; 
that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervalued :  and  that 
Gray  has  been  harshly  treated.  This  charge, 
perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  Johnson,  It  is 
well  Icnown,  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against 
Swift.  His  friends  trembled  for  him  when  he 
was  writing  that  life :  but  were  pleased,  at  last, 
to  see  it  executed  with  temper  and  moderation. 
As  to  Prior,  it  is  prol»able  that  he  gave  his  real 
opinion,  but  an  opinion  that  will  not  be  adopted 
by  men  of  lively  fancy.  With  regard  to  Gray, 
when  he  condemns  tbe  apostrophe.  In  which 
Father  Thames  Is  desired  to  tell  who  drives  the 
hoop,  or  tosses  the  ball,  and  then  adds,  that 
Father  Thames  had  no  better  means  of  know- 
ing than  himself;  when  he  compares  the  abrupt 
beginning  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  Bard  to  the 
Imllad  of  Johnny  Armstrong,  **  It  there  ever  a 
man  in  all  Scotland ;"  there  are,  perhaps,  few 
friends  of  Johnson,  who  would  not  wish  to  blot 
out  both  the  passages.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  remarks  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man 
can  be  received  without  great  caution.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned,  that  Crousaz,  a  pro- 
fessor In  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his  Treatise 
of  Logic,  started  up  a  professed  enemy  to  that 
poem.  Johnson  says,  **  his  mind  was  one  of 
those,  in  which  philosophy  and  piety  are  happily 
united.  He  looked  with  distrust  upon  all  meta- 
physical systems  of  theology,  and  was  persuaded, 
that  the  positions  of  Pope  were  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  Revelation,  and  to  repre- 


sent the  whole  course  of  things  as  a  necewary 
concatenation  of  indissoluble  fktality.**  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  controversy  about  the  Lelbnit- 
zian  system.  Warburton,  with  all  the  powers  of 
his  large  and  comprehensive  mind,  published  a 
Vindication  of  Pope;  and  yet  Johnson  says, 
that  "in  many  passages  a  religious  eye  may 
easily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable 
to  morals,  or  to  liberty."  This  sentence  is 
severe,  and,  perhape,  dogmatical.  Crousax 
wrote  an  Ezamen  of  The  Essay  on  Man,  and 
afterwards  a  Commentary  on  every  remarkable 
passage ;  and  though  it  now  apfiMB  that  Mrs. 
EliaabethCarter  translated  the  foreign  Critic,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  Johnson  encouraged  the  woi^, 
and,  perhaps,  imbibed  thoae  early  pr^ndicca 
which  adhered  to  bim  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
shuddered  at  tbe  idea  of  irreligion.  Hence  we 
are  told  In  the  Life  of  Pope,  "  Never  were 
penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  senti- 
ment BO  happily  disguised ;  Pope,  In  tbe  chair 
of  wisdom  tells  much  that  every  man  knows, 
and  much  that  he  did  not  know  himself;  and 
gives  us  comfort  In  tbe  position,  that  thrn^  man*» 
afool^yet  God  it  wise ;  that  human  advantages  ara 
unstable ;  that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  have  a 
great  part,  but  to  act  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is 
our  own,  and  that  happiness  is  always  In  our 
power.  The  reader,  when  he  meets  all  this  In 
Its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  bia 
mother  and  his  nurse."  But  may  It  not  be 
said,  that  every  system  of  ethics  must  or  ought 
to  terminate  in  plain  and  general  maxims  for  the 
use  of  life  ?  and,  though  in  such  axioms  no  dis- 
covery is  made,  does  not  the  beauty  of  the  moral 
theory  consist  In  the  premises,  and  the  chain  of 
reasoning  that  leads  to  the  conclusion?  May 
pot  truth,  as  Johnson  himself  says,  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate 
images  ?  Pope*s  doctrine  about  the  ruling  pas- 
sion does  not  seem  to  be  refuted,  though  It  is 
called,  In  harsh  terms,  pernicious  as  well  as 
false,  tending  to  establish  a  Icind  of  moral  pre- 
destination, or  over-ruling  principle,  which 
cannot  be  resisted.  But  Johnson  was  too  easily 
alarmed  in  tbe  cause  of  religion.  Organised  as 
the  human  race  Is,  individuals  have  different 
inlets  of  perception,  different  powers  of  mind, 
and  different  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

All  Bxnead  tlicir  charms,  but  charais  not  all  alike. 
On  difTerent  Ben»eii  different  objects  strike  : 
Hence  different  passions  more  or  less  inflam  j. 
As  strong  or  weak  the  organs  of  ibe  frame. 
Andhenco  ono  masterpaflsionin  the  breast, 
like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  tlu*  rest. 

Brumoy  says,  Pascal  from  his  Infancy  felt  him- 
self a  geometrician ;  and  Vandyke,  In  liice  man- 
ner, was  a  painter.  Shakspeare,  who  of  all 
poets,  had  tbe  deepest  insight  into  human  na« 
ture,  was  aware  of  a  prevailing  bias  in  the 
operations  of  every  mind.  By  him  we  are  told, 
"Masterless  passion  sways  uh  to  the  mood  o 
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It  ramdns  to  inquire  whether  in  the  liree  be- 
fore ue  the  duumcten  ere  partial,  and  too  often 
drawn  with  malipiity  of  miirepreeentation.  To 
prove  this  it  is  alleged,  that  Johnson  has  miare- 
preeented  the  circumstance  relatire  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  first  Iliad,  and  malicioosly  ascribed 
that  performance  to  Addison,  instead  of  Tickell, 
with  too  much  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Pope, 
taken  from  the  account  in  the  papers  left  by 
Mr.  Spence.  For  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy 
imputed  to  Addison,  we  are  referred  to  a  note 
in  the  Biograpbia  Britannica,  written  by  the 
late  Judge  Blackstone,  who,  it  is  said,  examined 
the  whole  matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  that 
the  first  regular  statement  of  the  accusation 
against  A<'4iaon  was  published  by  Ruffhead,  in 
his  Life  of  Pope,  from  the  materials  which  he 
received  from  Dr.  Wnrburton.  But  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  learned  Judge,  whose  ta- 
lents deserve  all  praise,  this  account  is  by  no 
means  accurate. 

Sir  Richard  Steele^  in  a  dedication  of  the 
Comedy  of  the  Drummer  to  Mr.  Congreve,  gave 
the  first  insight  Into  that  business.  He  says,  in 
a  style  of  anger  and  resentment,  "  If  that  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Tickell)  thinks  himself  Injured,  I 
will  allow  I  have  wronged  him  upon  this  issue, 
that  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  first  book 
of  Homer  shall  please  to  give  us  another  book) 
there  shall  appear  another  good  judge  of  poetry, 
besides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  shall  like  it." 
The  authority  of  Steele  outweighs  all  opinions 
founded  on  vain  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  dedsive,  since  we  do  not  find  that  Tickell, 
thongb  warmly  pressed,  thought  proper  to  vin- 
dicate himself. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity  Is 
the  manner  in  which  be  has  treated  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Milton.  To  enforce  this 
charge  has  wearied  sophistry,  and  exhausted 
the  invention  of  a  party.  What  they  cannot 
deny,  they  palliate ;  what  they  cannot  prove, 
they  say  is  probable.  But  why  all  this  rage 
against  Dr.  Johnson?  Addison,  before  him, 
hadsaidofMUton: 

Oh  t  had  the  Poet  ne'er  prophaoed  hi*  pen, 
To  Tarnish  o'er  the  gailt  of  faithleM  men  I 

And  had  not  Johnson  an  equal  right  to  avow 
his  sentiments?  Do  his  enemies  claim  a  privi- 
lege to  abuse  whatever  is  valuable  to  English- 
men, either  in  Church  or  State  ?  and  must  the 
liberty  of  uKxacxyssD  raiNTixo  be  denied  to  the 
friends  of  the  British  constitution  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  ai^ument 
throu|(h  all  its  artifices,  since,  dismantled  of  or- 
nament and  seducing  language,  the  plain  truth 
may  be  stated  in  a  narrow  compass.  Johnson 
Jcnew  that  Milton  was  a  republican  ;  he  says, 
'<an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for 
which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better 
reason  than  that  a  popular  government  was  the 
most  frugal ;  for,  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy 


would  set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth.  ** 
Johnson  knew  that  Miiton  talked  aloud  **  of  the 
danger  of  ax-ADMrrrxvo  xiMcsHir  in  this  na- 
tion ;'*  and  when  Milton  adds,  "  that  a  common^ 
wealth  was  commended,  or  rather  enjoined,  by 
our  Saviour  himself,  to  all  Christians,  not  with- 
out  a  remarkable  disallowance,  and  the  brand 
of  Gentilism  vrov  kingship,"  Johnson  thought 
him  no  better  than  a  wild  enthusiast  He 
knew  as  well  as  Milton,  *'  that  the  happiness  of 
a  nation  must  needs  be  firmest  and  oertninest  in 
a  full  and  firee  council  of  their  own  electing, 
where  no  single  person  but  reason  only 
sways ;"  but  the  example  of  all  the  republics^ 
recorded  In  the  annals  of  mankind,  gave  him  no 
room  to  hope  that  axAsov  only  would  be  heard. 
He  knew  that  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, having  little  or  no  complication,  and  no 
consonance  of  parts  by  a  nice  mechanism  form- 
ing a  regular  whole,  was  too  simple  to  be  beau- 
tiful even  in  theory.  In  practice,  it  perhaps 
never  existed.  In  its  most  flourishing  state,  at 
Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  it  was  a  constant 
scene  of  tumult  and  commotion.  From  the 
mlsehiefii  of  a  wild  democracy,  the  progress  has 
ever  been  to  the  dominion  of  an  aristocracy: 
and  the  word  aristocracy  fatally  includes  the 
boldest  and  most  turbulent  citizens,  who  rise  by 
their  crimes,  and  call  themselves  the  best  men 
In  the  state.  By  Intrigue,  by  cabal,  and  faction, 
a  pernicloui  oligarchy  Is  sure  to  succeed,  and 
end  at  last  In  the  tyranny  of  a  single  ruler. 
Tacitus,  the  great  master  of  political  wisdom, 
saw,  under  the  mixed  authority  of  king,  nobles, 
and  people,  a  better  form  of  government  than 
Milton's  boastwl  republic;  and  what  Tacitus 
admired  in  theory,  but  despaired  of  enjoying, 
Johnson  saw  established  in  this  country.  He 
knew  that  it  had  been  overturned  by  the  rage  of 
frantic  men ;  but  he  knew  that,  after  the  iron 
rod  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  the  constitution 
was  once  more  ■  restored  to  its  first  principles. 
Monarchy  was  established,  and  this  country 
was  regenerated.  It  was  regenerated  a  second 
time  at  the  Revolution :  the  rights  of  men  were 
then  defined,  and  the  blessings  of  good  order 
and  civil  liberty  have  been  ever  since  diffused 
through  the  whole  community. 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  society  were  what 
Dr.  Johnson  had  at  heart.  He  knew  that  Mil- 
ton called  his  defence  of  the  Regicides  a  defence 
of  the  people  of  England,  but,  however  glossed 
and  varnished,  he  thought  it  an  apology  for 
murder.  Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of 
liberty,  brought  their  king  to  the  scaffold, 
proved  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  that  the 
public  good  iuspired  their  actions,  the  end  might 
have  given  some  sanction  to  the  means;  but 
usurpation  and  slavery  followed.  Milton  un- 
dertook the  office  of  secretary  under  the  despotic 
power  of  Cromwell,  offering  the  Incense  of 
adulation  to  his  master,  with  the  titles  of  Direc* 
tor  of  public  Counciltt  the  Leader  of  unconqverea 
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AmOu,  Os  Father  cf  hit  Country,  MUtoD 
dedUtred  mt  the  Mine  time,  that  nothing  it  more 
pleating  to  Godf  or  more  agreeable  to  reatan^  than 
that  the  highett  mind  thonld  hone  the  eovereign 
wnoer.  In  this  stimtii  of  serrile  flattery  Milton 
givei  119  the  right  dlHne  of  tyrants.  But  it 
aeemi,  in  the  lame  piece,  he  exhorts  Cromwell 
<*  not  to  desert  thoee  great  principles  of  liberty 
which  he  had  proftased  to  espouse;  for,  it 
would  be  a  grievous  enormity,  if,  after  having 
successfully  opposed  tyranny,  he  should  himself 
aet  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and  betray  the  cause  that 
he  had  defended.*'  This  desertion  of  every  honest 
principle  the  advocate  for  liberty  lived  to  see. 
Cromwell  acted  the  tyrant;  and  with  vUe 
hypocrisy,  told  the  people^  that  he  had  consulted 
the  Lofd,  and  the  Lord  would  have  It  so.  Mil- 
ton took  an  underpart  in  the  tragedy.  Did 
that  become  the  defender  of  the  people  of 
England?  Brutus  saw  his  country  enslaved; 
he  struck  the  blow  for  fkvedom,  and  he  died 
with  honour  in  the  cause.  Had  he  lived  to  be 
a  secretary  under  Tiberius»  what  would  now  be 
said  of  his  memory  ? 

But  still,  it  sesm%  the  prootittttioQ  with 
which  Milton  is  charged,  since  it  cannot  be 
defended,  is  to  be  retorted  on  the  character  of 
Johnson.  For  this  purpose  a  book  has  been 
published,  caUed  Bemarh  on  Dr.  Johnmm*t  U^ 
\f  Milton  :  1 1  uMeh  are  added  Milton* t  Tractate  of 
EduoaAfn,  and  Areopagidca,  In  this  laboured 
tract  we  are  told,  *'  There  is  one  performance 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Doetor,  where  the 
prostitution  is  of  so  singuhff  a  nature,  that 
It  would  be  diflenh  to  sdeot  an  adequate  mo- 
tiva  for  It  out  of  the  mountainous  hei^  of 
eoi^ectural  causes  of  human  pasiions  or  hu- 
man caprice.  It  is  the  speech  of  the  kite 
mihappy  Dr.  William  Dodd,  when  he  was 
about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  lawpronounced 
apon  him,  in  consequence  of  an  indictment  for 
ibrgery.  The  voice  of  the  public  has  given  ths 
Itonour  of  manufeeturing  this  speech  to  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and  the  style  and  figuration  of  the 
speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation.  But  it  is 
hardly  poestble  to  divine  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  accepting  the  oflioe.  A  man,  to 
•express  the  precise  state  of  mind  of  another, 
about  to  be  deetined  to  an  ignominious  death  for 
a  coital  crime,  should,  one  would  imsgine, 
have  some  consciousnees,  that  he  himself  had 
faiourred  some  guilt  of  the  same  kind."  In  alt 
the  echodle  of  sophistry  Is  there  to  be  found  so 
vile  an  argument?  In  the  purlieus  of  Gru1>- 
street  is  there  such  another  mouthful  of  dirt? 
In  the  whole  quiver  of  malice  If  there  eo  en- 
venomed a  shaft  ? 

After  this  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain 
class  of  men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnson's 
snaUgnity.    The  last  apology  for  MDton  is.  tha« 


he  acted  according  to  his  principUa.  But  John, 
son  thought  those  principles  detestable;  per- 
nieious  to  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society,  and 
hostile  to  the  great  fabric  of  civil  policy,  which 
the  wisdom  of  ages  has  taught  every  Briton  to 
revere,  to  love  and  cherish.  He  reckoned  Mil- 
ton in  that  dsss  of  men,  of  whom  the  Roman 
historian  says,  when  they  want,  by  a  sudden 
convulsion,  to  overturn  the  government,  they 
roar  and  damour  for  liberty ;  if  they  succeed, 
they  destroy  liberty  ittelf.  Ut  imperium  ever- 
tant,  Sbertatem  pnefenmt ;  m  perverterint,  fibsrv 
totem  yearn  aggredieniwr.  Such  were  the  ssnti- 
menta  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  it  may  be  adted,  in 
the  language  of  BoUngbroke,  **  Are  theee  ssnti- 
menta,  which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton, 
in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought 
to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow^'  Johnson 
has  done  ample  Justice  to  Milton's  poetry :  the 
Criticism  on  Fkradise  Lost  is  a  sublime  oompo- 
sition.  Had  he  thought  the  author  as  good  and 
pious  a  citisen  as  Dr.  Watts,  he  would  have 
been  ready,  notwithstanding  his  non-conformity, 
to  do  equal  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man. 

It  is  now  time  to  doee  this  Esmy,  which  the 
author  fears  has  been  drawn  too  much  into 
length.  In  the  progress  of  ths  work,  feeble  as 
it  may  be,  he  thought  Umeelf  performing  the 
last  human  oflice  to  the  memory  of  a  fticnd, 
whom  he  loved,  eeteoned,  and  honoured. 


HiaMatem 
Maaere. — 


doois  et  fongar  iasai 


The  author  of  these  Memoirs  has  been  anxious 
to  give  the  features  of  the  man,  and  the  true 
character  of  the  author.  He  hae  not  euffered 
the  hand  of  partiality  to  colour  his  excellencta 
with  too  much  warmth ;  nor  has  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  his  singularities  too  much  into  the 
shade.  Dr.  Johnson's  fellings  may  well  be  for- 
given for  the  sake  of  his  virtuss.  His  defects 
were  spota  in  the  sun.  His  piety,  his  kind  affec- 
tions, and  the  goodnesi  of  his  heart,  present  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  works  still 
remain  a  monument  of  genius  and  of  learning. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  is  contained 
in  this  edition,  the  quantity  shows  a  life  epent 
in  study  and  meditation.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  labour  of  his  Dictionary  and  other  varione 
productions,  it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  as  he  used 
to  say  of  himself,  that  he  has  written  his  share. 
In  the  volumes  here  preeented  to  the  public,  ths 
reader  will  find  a  perpetual  souroo  of  pleasure 
and  instruction.  With  due  precautions  authors 
may  learn  to  grace  their  style  with  elegance, 
harmony,  and  precision  ;  they  may  be  taught  to 
think  with  vigour  and  perspicuity;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  by  a  diligent  attention  to  tbe»e  books, 
all  may  advance  In  virtue. 


'  ^ ..-  3^  t   I  V  t    I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JhtcnplMntf  a  Paiace  m  a  VaBey. 

Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whkpen  of 
fancy,  and  pnnue  with  eagerneai  the  phantomi 
of  hope;  who  expect  that  ^e  will  peHbrm  the 
pramiiet  of  youth,  and  that  the  defleicnoea  of 
the  preaent  day  will  be  mpplied  by  the  sor- 
row ;  attend  to  the  history  of  Raaaelaa  prince  of 
AblMinia. 

Raaedaa  waa  the  fourth  eon  of  the  mighty 
emperor,  in  whoee  dominioiio  the  fiither  of  wa- 
ter* begins  his  course;  whoee  bounty  pours 
down  the  streams  of  plenty,  and  ecattcTS  over 
the  world  the  harrests  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descended 
from  age  to  age  unong  the  monarehs  of  the  tor- 
rid xone>  Rasielas  was  confined  in  a  private 
palace,  .with  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
Abissinian  royalty,  till  the  order  of  eocooision 
ahvuld  call  him  to  the  throne. 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  an- 
tiquity had  destined  for  the  residence  of  the 
Abisrinian  princes,  was  a  ipadons  TsDey  in  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  mountains,  of  which  the  summits  overhang 
the  middle  part.  The  only  paeeage  by  which  it 
eonld  be  entered  was  a  cavern  that  passed  under 
a  rode,  of  which  it  had  long  been  disputed  whe- 
ther it  vras  the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  in- 
dustry. The  outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed 
by  a  thick  wood,  and  the  mouth  irhich  opened 
into  the  valley  was  dosed  with  gates  of  iron, 
Ibrgsd  by  the  artificers  of  andent  days,  so  mamy, 
that  no  man,  vrithont  the  hdp  ^  engines,  could 
open  or  shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  ride  rivulets 
descended,  that  filled  all  the  valley  with  rerduro 
and  fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  in  the  middle, 
inhabited  by  fish  of  every  spedes,  andiirequented 
by  every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  lo  dip 
the  wing  in  water.     This  lake  discharged  its 


aopevfiuities  by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark 
deft  of  the  mountain  on  the  northern  ride,  and 
fell  with  dreadful  noise  from  predpice  to  pro- 
dpice,  till  it  was  heard  no  more. 

llie  rides  of  the  mountains  wero  covered  with 
trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  wen  diverrified 
vrith  fioweis :  every  blast  shook  spices  ftt>m  the 
rocks^  and  every  month  dropped  fruits  upon  the 
ground.  All  animals  that  bite  the  grase,  or 
browse  the  shrubs,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wan- 
dered in  this  eoctenrive  drcuit,  secured  from 
bcastsofprey  by  the  mountains  which  confined 
them.  On  one  part  wero  flocks  and  herds  feed- 
ing in  the  pasturee,  on  another  all  the  beasts  of 
chase  frisking  In  the  lawns:  the  sprightly  kid 
was  bounding  on  the  rocks,  the  subtle  monkey 
frolicking  in  the  trees,  and  the  solemn  dephant 
repoeing  in  the  shade.  All  the  diverritics  of 
the  vrorld  wero  brought  together,  the  blesrings 
of  natun  wero  collected,  and  Its  evils  extracted 
and  eiAluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  supplied  Its  in- 
habitants with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  all 
delights  and  superfiuitios  vroro  added  at  the 
annual  visit  which  the  emperor  paid  his  child- 
ren, when  the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the 
sound  of  music ;  and  during  eight  days,  every 
one  that  rerided  in  the  valley  was  required  to 
propose  whatever  might  contribute  to  make  ssi- 
duslon  pleasant,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  at- 
tention, and  lessm  the  tedlousneas  of  time. 
Every  desin  vras  immediatdy  granted.  All 
the  artifieen  of  pleasnro  wero  called  to  gladden 
the  lestlvity ;  the  musidans  exerted  the  power 
of  harmony,  and  the  danoen  showed  their  ac- 
tivity beforo  the  princes,  in  hopes  that  the) 
should  pass  their  lives  in  blissftil  captivity,  to 
which  those  only  wen  admitted  whose  perform- 
ance was  thought  able  to  add  novelty  to  luxury. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  security  and  de» 
light  which  this  retirement  afforded,  that  they 
to  whom  it  was  new  always  desired  that  it 
might  be  perpetual ;  and  as  those  on  whom  the 
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Iron  gate  had  onoe  closed  were  never  eaffored  to 
return,  the  effect  of  longer  caqperience  could  not 
be  known.  Thus  every  year  produced  new 
jcenee  of  delight,  and  new  competitors  for  im- 
pr  ieonment. 

The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence,  raised  about 
hirty  paces  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It 
was  divided  into  many  squares,  or  courts,  built 
with  greater  or  less  magnificence,  according  to 
the  rank  of  tboee  for  whom  they  were  designed. 
The  roofs  were  turned  into  arches  of  massy 
stone,  Joined  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by 
time ;  and  the  building  stood  from  century  to 
century,  deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and  equi- 
noctial hurricanes,  without  need  of  reparation. 

This  bouse,  which  was  so  large  as  to  be  fully 
known  to  none  but  some  ancient  officers,  who 
successively  inherited  the  secrets  of  the  place, 
was  bttUt  as  If  Suspicion  herself  had  diotatod  the 
plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and 
secret  passage  ;  every  square  had  a  communica- 
tion with  the  rest,  either  from  the  upper  stories 
by  private  galleries,  or  by  subterraneous  paaiages 
from  the  lower  apartments.  Many  of  the  eo- 
lumns  had  unsuspected  cavities,  in  which  a  loog 
raoe  of  monarohs  had  repositcd  their  treasursa. 
They  then  closed  up  the  opening  with  marble, 
which  was  never  to  be  removed  but  in  tlie  vt- 
most  exigences  of  the  Idngdom ;  and  recorded 
their  accumulations  in  a  boolc,  which  was  itadf 
concealed  in  a  tower,  not  entered  but  by  the 
emperor,  attended  by  the  prince  who  stood  next 
in  sttooeesion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

77te  JDketnUent  of  MasseUu  in  the  kairpy  VaUey. 

Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abissinfh  lived 
only  to  know  the  soft  vicissltodes  of  pleaaore 
and  repoae,  attended  by  all  that  were  skilAil 
to  delight,  and  gratified  with  whatever  the 
senses  can  enjoy.  Hiey  wandered  in  gardens  of 
iragrance,  and  slept  in  the  fortresses  of  security. 
Every  art  was  practised  to  make  them  pleased 
with  their  own  condition.  The  sages  who  in- 
structed them  told  them  of  nothing  but  the  mi- 
series of  public  life,  and  described  all  beyond  the 
mountains  as  rq^ions  of  calamity,  where  discora 
was  always  raging,  and  where  man  preyed  upon 
man.  To  heighten  their  opinion  of  their  own 
felicity,  they  were  daily  entertained  with  songs, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  happy  valley. 
Their  appetites  were  excited  by  frequent  enu- 
merations of  different  enjoyments^  vid  revelry 
and  merriment  were  the  business  of  every  hour, 
from  the  dawn  of  morning  to  the  cloee  of  the 
evening. 

These  methods  were  generally  sueoesstul :  few 
«f  the  princes  had  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their 


bounds,  but  passed  their  lives  In  fuU  eonvlction 
that  they  had  all  within  their  reach  that  art  oi 
nature  could  bestow,  and  pitied  thooa  whom  na- 
ture had  excluded  from  this  seat  of  tranquillity 
as  the  sport  of  chance  and  the  slaves  of  misery. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  dow 
at  night,  plessed  with  each  other  and  vrith  them- 
selves, all  but  Rasselas,  who,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  began  to  withdraw  him- 
self  from  the  pastimes  and  assemblies,  and  to 
delight  in  solitary  watlcs  and  silent  meditation. 
He  often  sat  before  tables  covered  with  luxurj; 
and  foi^ot  to  taste  the  dainties  that  were  placed 
before  him :  he  roee  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the 
song,  and  hastily  retired  beyond  the  sonnd  ot 
music  His  attendante  observed  the  change, 
and  endeavoured  to  renew  his  love  of  pleasure : 
he  neglected  their  officiousness,  repulsed  their 
invitations,  and  spent  day  afler  day  on  the  banks 
of  rivulete  sheltered  with  trees,  where  be  some- 
times listened  to  the  birds  in  the  branches,  some- 
times observed  the  fish  playing  in  the  stream, 
and  anon  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  pastures  and 
mountains  filled  wiUi  animals,  of  which  some 
were  biting  the  herbage,  and  come  sleeping 
among  the  bushes.  The  singularity  of  his  hu- 
mour made  him  much  obeerved.  One  of  the 
sages,  In  whose  conversation  he  had  formerly 
delighted,  followed  him  secretly,  in  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  his  disquiet  Rasselas, 
who  knew  not  that  any  one  was  near  him,  hav- 
ing for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  goata 
that  were  browsing  among  Uie  roclcs,  began  to 
oompare  their  condition  with  bis  own. 

«  What,"  said  be,  «  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion? Every  beast  that  strays  beside  me  has 
the  same  corporal  necessities  with  myself:  be  is 
hungry,  and  crops  the  grass ;  he  is  thirsty,  and 
drinks  the  stream :  his  thirst  and  hunger  are 
appeased;  be  Is  satisfied,  and  sleeps:  be  rises 
again,  and  is  hungry ;  be  is  again  fed,  and  is  at 
rest.  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty,  like  bim,  but 
when  thirst  and  hunger  cease,  I  am  not  at  rest ; 
I  am,  like  him,  pained  with  want,  but  am  not, 
like  him,  satisfied  with  fulness.  Tbe  interme- 
diate hours  are  tedions  and  gloomy :  I  long  again 
to  be  hungry,  that  I  may  again  quicken  tbe  at- 
tention. The  birds  peck  tbe  berries  or  tbe  com, 
and  fly  away  to  the  groves,  where  they  sit  in 
seeming  happiness  <in  the  branches,  and  waste 
their  lives  in  tuning  one  unvarlbd  series  ot 
sounds.  1  lilvwise  can  call  tbe  lutanist  and  the 
singer;  but  tbe  sounds  that  pleaeed  me  yester- 
day weary  me  to-day,  and  will  grow  yet  more 
wearisome  to-morrow.  I  can  discover  in  me  no 
power  of  perception  which  is  not  glutted  with 
ite  proper  pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself  de- 
lighted. Man  surely  has  some  latent  sense,  for 
which  this  place  affords  no  gratification :  or  he 
has  some  desires  distinct  from  sense,  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  be  am  be  happy." 
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After  thii  he  lifted  ap  his  iieed,  uid  mting 
the  moon  risinf,  walked  toward*  the  palace. 
As  he  paand  through  the  field%  and  saw  the 
animals  around  him,  «  Ye,'*  said  be,  « are 
happy,  and  need  not  eniy  me,  that  walk  thns 
amongr  y^a,  bordened  with  mjrself ;  ner  do  I, 
ye  gentle  beings,  enry  yoor  felicity;  Ibr  it  Is  not 
the  ftUcity  of  man.  I  have  many  disirsssus 
Irom  which  ye  are  i^ree;  I  Aar  pain  when  I  do 
not  feel  it:  I  sometimes  shrink  at  evils  reeoUeet- 
ed,  and  sometimes  start  at  evils  anticipated : 
sorely  ths  equity  cf  Frorldenoe  has  halawyd 
peculiar  sniferings  with  peculiar  enjoyments.*' 

With  obeenrations  like  theee  the  prince  amossd 
himself  as  he  Tetvmed,  uttering  them  with  a 
plaintive  voice,  yet  with  a  look  that  disooversd 
him  to  fed  some  complaoenoe  In  his  ovim  per- 
spicacity, and  to  receive  some  solaes  of  the  mU- 
eries  of  life»  from  oonsolonsness  of  the  ddieacy 
with  which  he  felt,  and  the  doqaeoee  with 
which  he  bewailed  them.  He  mingled  cheer- 
fully  in  the  diversions  of  the  evening,  and  all 
r^oiced  to  find  that  his  heart  was  lightened. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Wants qfhhnihatwanU nothing. 

On  the  next  day,  his  old  instructor,  imaglninf 
that  he  had  now  made  himself  acquainted  with 
his  disease  of  mind,  was  in  hope  of  curing  It  by 
counsel,  and  officiously  sought  an  oppoitunity 
of  conference,  which  the  prince,  having  Icsng 
considered  him  as  one  whoee  intellects  were 
exhausted,  was  not  very  willing  to  alFcrd. 
«  Why,**  said  he,  «  docs  this  man  thus  intrude 
upon  me?  shall  I  never  be  suffered  to  forget 
these  lectures,  which  pleased  only  while  they 
were  new,  and  to  become  new  again,  mnst  be 
foigotten?"  He  then  walked  into  the  wood»  and 
composed  himself  to  his  usual  meditations; 
when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken  any  settled 
form,  he  perceived  his  pursuer  at  his  side,  and 
was  at  first  prompted  by  his  impatience  to  go 
hastily  away ;  but  being  unwilling  to  offend  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  reverenced,  and  still 
loved,  he  invited  him  to  sit  down  with  him  on 
the  bank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  began  to  la- 
ment the  change  which  bad  been  lately  observed 
in  the  prince,  and  to  inquire  why  he  so  often 
retired  from  the  pleasures  of  the  palace,  to  lone- 
liness and  silence.  '<  I  fiy  firom  pleasure,"  said 
the  prinoe,  "  because  pleasure  has  ceased  to 
please :  I  am  lonely  because  I  am  miserable,  and 
am  unwilling  to  cloud  with  my  presence  the 
happiness  of  others."—'*  You,  Sir,"  said  the 
sage,  "  are  the  first  who  has  complained  of  mis- 
ery  in  the  happy  valley.  I  hope  to  convince  yon 
that  your  complaints  have  no  real  cause.    You 


are  here  In  ftill  poasesslon  of  all  the  emperor  of 
Abissinbi  can  bestow ;  here  is  neither  labonr  to 
be  end««d  nor  danger  to  be  dreaded,  yet  here  Is 
all  that  labour  or  danger  can  procure  or  pur- 
chase. Look  round  and  tell  me  which  of  your 
wants  Is  vHthont  supply :  if  yon  want  nothing, 
how  are  yon  unhappy?*' 

«<  That  I  want  nothing,'*  said  the  prince,  **  or 
that  I  know  not  what  I  want,  Is  the  cause  of 
my  complaint:  If  I  had  any  known  want,  I 
shonld  have  a  osrtaln  wish ;  that  vrish  would 
exeito  eudcavoor,  and  I  should  not  then  repine 
to  see  the  sun  move  so  slowly  towards  the  west- 
ern mountains,  or  to  lament  when  the  day 
breaks,  and  sleep  vriU  no  longer  hide  me  ftom 
myself.  When  I  see  the  kids  and  the  hunba 
chaaing  one  another,  I  fancy  that  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  had  something  to  pursue.  But,  poe- 
ssseing  all  that  1  can  want,  I  find  one  day  and 
one  hour  exactly  like  another,  except  that  the 
latter  Is  still  mors  tedious  than  the  former.  Let 
your  ciq»erience  inform  me  how  the  day  may 
now  ssem  as  'short  as  in  my  childhood,  while 
nature  was  yet  fresh,  and  every  moment  showed 
me  what  I  never  had  observed  before.  I  have 
already  enjoyed  too  much :  give  me  eomething 
todeelrs."  The  old  man  was  surprised  at  this 
new  species  of  afiUction,  and  knew  not  what  to 
reply,  yet  was  unwilling  to  be  client.  «  Sir,'* 
said  he,  "  if  you  had  seen  the  mieerics  of  the 
vrorld,  you  would  know  how  to  value  your  pre- 
sent etato."— .«  Now,"  said  the  prince^  "  you 
have  given  me  something  to  desire  t  I  shall  long 
to  see  the  miseries  of  the  world,  since  the  sight 
of  them  is  necessary  to  happiness." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I7k  Prince  continues  to  griax  and  muse.  - 

At  this  time  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  repast,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded. The  old  man  went  away  sufficiently 
discontented  to  find  that  his  reasonings  had  pro- 
duced the  only  condosion  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent.  But  in  the  decline  of  life, 
shame  and  grief  are  of  short  duration :  whether 
it  be  that  we  bear  easily  what  we  have  borne 
long ;  or  that,  finding  ourselves  In  age  less  re- 
garded, we  less  regard  others;  or,  that  we  look 
with  slight  regard  upon  afflictions,  to  which  we 
know  that  the  hand  of  death  is  about  to  put  an 
end. 

The  prince^  whoee  views  were  extended  to  a 
wider  space,  could  not  speedily  quiet  his  emo- 
tions. He  had  been  before  terrified  at  the  length 
of  life  which  nature  promised  him,  because  he 
considered  that  in  a  long  time  much  must  be  en> 
dured:  he  now  rfjolced  in  his  youth,  because 
in  many  years  much  might  be  done.    This  first 
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beam  of  hope  that  had  been  ever  darted  Into  hie 
mind  rekindled  youth  in  hie  oheeke,  and  doubled 
the  loetre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  with  the 
desire  of  doing  somethinf ,  though  he  luiew  not 
yet,  with  distinctness,  either  end  or  means. 
He  was  now  no  longer  i^oomy  and  nOtooial ; 
but,  ooDsidering  himself  as  master  of  a  secret 
stock  of  happiness,  which  he  could  only  enjoy 
hy  ooncealing  It,  he  affected  to  be  busy  in  all  the 
schemes  of  diversion,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
others  pleated  with  tiie  state  of  which  he  him- 
self was  weary.  But  plessores  can  never  be  so 
multiplied  or  continued  as  not  to  leave  much  of 
life  unemployed ;  there  were  many  honn,  both 
of  the  night  and  day,  which  be  could  spend 
without  suspicion  in  solitary  tliought.  The 
load  of  life  was  much  lightened ;  he  went  ea- 
gerly Into  the  assemblies,  becauae  he  suppoaed 
the  frequency  of  his  presence  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  purposes ;  he  retired  gladly  to 
privacy,  because  he  had  now  a  subject  of 
thought.  His  ciiief  amusement  was  to  picture 
to  himsdf  that  woiid  which  he  had  never  seen, 
to  place  himself  in  various  conditions,  to  be  en- 
tangled in  imaginary  dii&cultles,  and  to  Ije  en- 
gaged in  wild  adventures ;  but  his  benevolence 
always  terminated  his  projects  in  the  relief  of 
distress,  the  detection  of  Arand,  the  defeat  of  op- 
pression, and  the  dUTusion  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  months  of  the  life  of 
Rasselas.  He  busied  himsdf  so  intensely  in 
visionary  bustle  that  he  forgot  his  real  solitude ; 
and,  amidst  hourly  preparations  for  the  various 
incidents  of  human  afhirs,  neglected  to  consider 
by  what  means  he  should  mingle  with  man- 
kind. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank,  he 
feigned  to  himself  an  orphan  riigin  robbed  of 
her  little  portion  by  a  treacherous  loyer,  and 
crying  after  him  for  restitution.  So  strongly 
was  the  image  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  started  up  in  the  maid's  defence,  and  ran  for- 
ward to  seize  the  plunderer  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  real  parsuiL  Fear  naturally  quickens 
the  flight  of  guilt.  Rasselas  could  not  catch 
the  fugitive  with  his  utmost  efforts:  but,  re- 
sol  viDg  to  weary  by  perseverance  him  whom  he 
could  not  surpass  in  speed,  he  pressed  on  till  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  stopped  his  course. 

Here  he  recollected  himself,  and  smUed  at 
his  own  useless  impetuosity.  Then  raising  his 
eyes  to  the  mountain,  «  "iHiis,**  said  he,  «is  the 
fatal  obstacle  that  hinders  at  once  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure  and  the  exercise  of  virtue.*  How 
long  is  it  that  my  hopes  and  wishes  have  flown 
beyond  this  boundary  of  my  life,  which  yet  I 
never  have  attempted  to  surmount  !*'-«Struck 
with  this  reflection,  he  sat  down  to  muse,  and 
remembered,  that  since  he  first  resolved  to  es- 
cape from  his  confinement,  the  sun  had  passed 


twice  over  him  in  his  annual  course.  He  now 
felt  a  degree  of  regret  with  which  he  had  never 
been  before  acquainted.  He  considered  how 
much  might  have  been  done  in  the  time  which 
had  passed,  and  left  nothing  real  behind  it. 
He  compared  twenty  months  with  the  life  ^ 
man— -^<  In  lift,"  said  ho,  <<  Is  not  to  be  counted 
the  ignonnoe  of  Inlbney  or  Imbecility  of  age. 
We  are  long  before  we  are  ahk  to  think,  and  we 
soon  cease  ftom  the  power  of  acting.  The  true 
period  of  human  ezistenoe  may  be  reasonahly 
estimated  at  forty  years,  of  whldi  I  have 
mused  away  the  four^nd-twentieth  part. 
What  I  have  lost  was  certain,  for  I  have  cer- 
tainly possessed  it ;  but  of  twenty  months  to 
come  who  can  assure  me  ?*' 

The  consciousness  of  Us  own  folly  pierced 
him  deeply,  and  he  was  long  before  he  could  be 
reccnoiled  to  himself.  «  The  rest  of  my  time," 
said  he,  «<  has  been  lost  by  the  crime  or  folly  of 
my  ancestors,  and  the  absurd  institutions  of  my 
country ;  I  remember  It  with  disgust,  yet  with- 
out  remorse :  but  the  numths  that  have  passed 
since  new  light  darted  into  my  soul,  since  I 
a  scheme  of  reasonable  fieUdty,  have 
squandered  by  my  own  fault.  I  have  lost 
that  which  can  never  be  restored  t  I  have  seen 
the  sun  rise  and  set  for  twenty  months,  an  idle 
gaier  on  the  light  of  heaven :  In  this  time  the 
birds  have  left  the  nest  of  thellr  mother,  and 
committed  themselves  to  the  woods  and  to  the 
skies ;  the  kid  has  forsaken  the  teat,  and  learned 
by  degrees  to  climb  the  rocks  in  quest  of  inde- 
pendent sustenance.  I  only  have  made  no  ad- 
vances, but  am  still  helpless  and  ignorant  Hie 
moon,  by  more  than  twenty  changes,  admo- 
nished me  of  the  flux  of  life :  the  stream  that 
rolled  before  my  feet  upbraided  my  inactivity. 
I  sat  feasting  on  intellectual  luxury,  regardless 
alike  of  the  examples  of  the  earth  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  planets.  Twenty  months  are 
passed,  who  shall  restore  them  ?" 

These  sorrowful  meditations  fastened  upon 
his  mind :  he  passed  four  months  In  resolving 
to  lose  no  more  time  in  idle  resolves,  and  was 
awakened  to  more  vigorous  exertion,  by  hear- 
ing a  maid,  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup,  re- 
mark, that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be 
regretted. 

This  was  obvious ;  and  Rasselas  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  not  discovered  It ;  having 
not  known,  or  not  considered,  how  many  use- 
ful hints  are  obtained  by  chance,  and  how  often 
the  mind,  hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  distant 
views,  neglects  the  truths  that  lie  opened  be- 
fore her.  He,  for  a  few  hours,  regretted  his 
regret,  and  from  that  time  bent  his  whole  mind 
upon  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  valley  of 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tha  Prmot  medilatet  kit  Eicape* 

Hcnow  found  that  It  woald  be  wwj  dlAeolt  to 
effael  thai  whkli  it  wm  Ttrjr  maj  to  aappoM 
•ffcetid.  T¥1mb  he  looked  round  abont  him,  he 
fttw  himielf  eonfined  by  the  ban  of  naton, 
which  had  noTer  yet  been  broken,  and  by  tlie 
sate,  through  whioh  none  that  eooe  had  paaeed  it 
w«e  erer  able  to  retom.  He  was  now  impa- 
tient aa  an  eagle  in  a  grate.  He  paiied  week 
after  week  in  elambering  the  moontaine^  to  see 
if  there  was  any  apertore  which  tlie  bnahei 
might  conceal,  but  found  all  the  sommits  inae- 
cevible  by  their  praminenoe.  The  iron  gate  he 
deqjdredtodpen;  for  it  was  not  onlysecnred 
with  all  the  power  of  art,  but  was  alwaya 
watched  by  saocessiTe  wentinels,  and  was  by  its 
position  exposed  to  the  perpetual  oboerration  of 
aU  the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cayem  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  disohaiged ;  and, 
looking  down  at  a  time  when  the  son  shone 
strongly  upon  its  month,  he  disoorered  it  to  be 
full  of  broken  rodha%  which,  though  they  per- 
mitted the  stream  to  flow  through  many  nar- 
row passages,  would  stop  any  body  of  solid  bulk. 
He  returned  dlscoan^iBd  and  dq|eoted:  bnt^ 
haying  now  known  the  blessing  of  hope^  iia- 
solved  never  to  deq^. 

In  these  fruitless  rmarnhea  he 
months.  The  time,  however,  passed  cfaserftiUy 
away :  in  the  morning  he  rose  with  new  hope^ 
ia  the  evening  applauded  his  own  diUgenofl^  and 
in  the  night  slept  sound  after  his  fhtiguei  He 
met  a  thousand  amusements,  which  beguiled  his 
labour  and  diversified  his  thou|^ts.  He  dis- 
flsmed  the  various  instinctsof  animals^  and  pro- 
perties of  plants,  and  found  the  place  replete 
with  wonders,  of  which  he  propoeed  t<rsclaoe 
himself  with  the  contemplation,  if  he  diould 
aaver  be  able  to  accomplish  his  flight ;  njoicing 
that  his  endeavours,  though  yet  unsuccessful, 
had  supplied  him  with  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
inquiry. 

But  his  originsl  curiosity  was  not  yet  abated : 
he  reeolved  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  men.  Hie  vrish  still  continued,  but 
his  hope  grew  less.  Hs  ceased  to  survey  any 
longer  the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to 
search  by  new  toils  for  intersticee  which  he 
knew  could  not  be  found,  yet  determined  to 
keep  his  design  always  in  view,  and  lay  luM  on 
any  expedient  that  thne  diould  ofier. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DitterkUum  on  the  Art  of  I^ing, 

AMona  the  artbts  that  had  been  allnrsd  into  the 


happy  valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation 
and  pleasure  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
who  had  contrived  many  engines  both  of  use 
and  recreation.  By  a  wheel  which  the  stream 
turned,  he  forced  the  vfater  into  a  tower,  whence 
it  waa  distributed  to  all  the  apartments  of  the 
palace.  He  erected  a  pavilion  in  the  garden, 
around  which  he  kept  the  air  always  cool  by 
artificial  showers.  One  of  the  grove^  appro- 
priated to  the  ladiee,  was  ventihited  by  tuna,  to 
which  the  rivulets  that  ran  through  it  gave  a 
constant  motion ;  and  Instruments  of  soft  mu- 
sic were  played  at  proper  distances^  of  which 
some  played  by  the  Impulss  of  the  vHnd,  and 
aome  by  the  power  of  the  stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Rassebs, 
who  was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
imagining  that  the  time  would  come  when  all 
his  acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the 
open  world.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  him- 
self in  his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master 
busy  in  building  a  sailing  chariot:  he  saw  that 
the  design  was  practicable  upon  a  Isvd  surface, 
and  with  expressions  of  grsat  esteem  solicited 
its  completion*  The  workman  was  pleased  to 
find  himself  so  much  rq;arded  by  the  prince, 
and  reeolved  to  gain  yet  higher  honours.  "Sir,** 
said  he^  "  yon  have  aeen  but  a  small  part  of 
what  the  mechanic  eclenosa  can  perform.  I 
have  been  long  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  the 
tardy  oooveyanoe  of  ships  and  chariots,  man 
might  use  the  swifter  migration  of  wings ;  that 
the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  knowledge,  and  that 
only  ignorance  and  idleness  need  crawl  upon 
the  ground.*' 

This  hint  rekindled  the  prince's  desira  of 
passing  the  mountains.  Having  sssn  what  the 
meriianlst  had  already  perfi>rme<l^  ha  wae  will- 
ing to  fancy  that  he  could  do  mcves  yet  reeolved 
to  Inquire  farther  before  he  suffered  hope  to 
afflict  lim  by  disi^pofaitment.  «  I  am  afrsid,** 
said  he  to  the  artist,  "  that  your  imagination 
prevaOs  over  your  skill,  and  that  you  now  tell 
me  rather  what  you  wiah  than  what  yon  know. 
Eyery  animal  has  his  clement  assigned  him; 
the  birds  have  the  air,  and  man  and  beasts  the 
earth."— «  So^"  replied  the  meehanist,  « fishes 
have  the  water,  in  which  yet  beasts  can  swim 
by  naturs^  and  man  by  art.  He  that  can  swim 
needs  not  despair  to  fiy :  to  swim  is  to  fly  in  a 
grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  le  to  swim  In  a  subtler. 
We  are  only  to  proportion  our  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  different  density  of  matter  through 
which  vre  are  to  pass.  You  will  be  necessarily 
upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  renew  any  im- 
pulse upon  it  fiuter  than  the  air  can  recede  from 
the  pressure.'* 

"  But  the  eacerdse  of  swimmiog,*'  said  the 
prince,  "  Is  very  laborious :  the  strongest  limbs 
are  soon  wearied :  I  am  afraid  the  act  of  flying 
will  be  yet  mors  violent ;  and  wings  will  be  of 
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no  gmt  VMb  mi1<wi  we  cm  fly  ftirther  tiuui  wt 


•*  The  kbour  of  rfalDg  ftom  the  ground," 
■aid  the  artist,  « will  be  great,  as  we  eee  it  in 
the  heavier  donMatie  fowls;  Imt,  as  we  moant 
higher,  the  earth's  attraction,  and  the  body*s 
gravity,  wiU  be  gntdoally  diminished,  till  we 
shall  arrive  ata  region  where  the  man  shall  float 
in  the  air  without  any  tendency  to  iUl ;  no  care 
wQl  then  be  neceeeary  bat  to  move  forward, 
which  the  gentlest  impnlse  will  eAsct.  Yon, 
Sir,  wliose  ooriosity  is  so  eztsnsive,  wOl  easily 
eoneeive  with  what  plessure  a  philosopher,  Auu 
nlahed  with  wlngs^  and  hovering  in  the  sky, 
would  see  the  earth,  and  all  its  inhabitanta, 
rolling  beneath  him,  and  preeenting  to  him 
soeeeesively,  by  its  diurnal  motion,  all  the  ooan- 
tries  within  the  same  pafalld.  How  must  M 
amnss  the  pendent  ipeetBCor  to  sse  tho  moving 
srene  of  land  and  ocean,  dtiee  and  dessrts!  to 
survey  with  equal  aeourity  tiie  marti  of  trade, 
and  the  flelda  of  battle;  mountidiis  inflMted  by 
bafbarians,  and  fruitful  regiona  gladdened  by 
plenty  and  lolled  by  peaee !  How  eaeUy  shall 
we  then  trace  the  Nils  through  all  hie  pawsgee, 
paes  over  to  dietaat  regions^  and  eammlno  tho 
fiueof  nature  from  eaa  extremity  of  tho  esrHi 
to  the  other." 

*t  An  this,"  saM  the  prince^  « is  much  to  bo 
deelred,  but  I  am  afraid  tiiat  no  man  wlS  bo 
able  to  breathe  in  theeo  teglens  of  spewulaHen 
and  tranquillity.  I  have  been  told  thatrespira*. 
tion  Is  diflloolt  upon  lefty  mountains;  yet  fkuus 
these  predpicee,  though  so  high  as  to  prsdueo 
grmt  tenuity  of  afar,  it  Is  very  easy  to  fbU : 
therefore  I  suspect,  that  flnom  any  heigiii,  where 
lile  can  be  snppsftsd,  these  may  be  dangv  of 
too  quick  descent** 

<«  NoiUng,"  replied  the  artiet,  ^wttoverbo 
•ttempted,  if  an  peerible  oMeetfena  must  be  first 
overcome.  If  yon  witt  Ihvour  my  prelect,  I 
wm  try  the  first  flight  at  my  own  haasld.  I 
have  oonsldersd  the  structure  of  an  volant  ani- 
mals, and  And  the  folding  continuity  of  the  bat's 
wings  most  easQy  aecommodated  to  the  huma^ 
form.  Upon  this  model  I  shall  begin  my  task 
to-morrow ;  and,  in  a  year,  expect  to  tower  into 
the  air  beyond  the  nudioe  and  pursuit  of  man. 
But  I  win  vrork  only  on  this  condition,  that 
the  art  ehaU  not  be  divulged,  and  that  yon 
shaU  not  require  me  to  make  wings  for  any  but 
ourselves." 

«  Why,*'  eaid  Raseehs,  «  ohould  you  envy 
others  so  great  an  advantage?  AU  akin  ought 
to  be  exerted  for  universal  good;  every  man  has 
owed  much  to  othere,  and  ought  to  repay, the 
kindnem  tiiat  he  hm  received." 

«  If  men  were  all  virtuous,"  returned  the  ar- 
tist, «  I  should  with  great  akcrity  teach  them 
to  fly.  But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the 
good  if  the  bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  them 
lirom  the  sky  ?    Against  an  army  saning  through 


the  douds,  neithsr  walls,  mountains,  nor  seas, 
could  afford  secuiity.  A  flight  of  northern 
mvagee  might  hover  in  the  wind,  and  light 
with  irresistible  violence  upon  the  capital  of  a 
fruitful  region.  Even  this  valley,  the  rotrmt  of 
prinoa^  the  abode  of  hi^inees,  might  be  vio- 
lated by  the  andden  descent  of  seme  of  tho 
naked  nationa  that  swarm  on  the  ooast  of  tho 
southern  sea! 

The  priace  premised  escareey,  and  waited  for 
thoperfonuaoce^  not  whoUy  hopelem  of  inceeee. 
Ho  visitsd  the  work  ttam  time  to  time,  obeerved 
its  progrees,  and  rsmarfced  many  ingeniono 
oontilvanem  to  fccilltate  motion,  and  unite  lo- 
vity  with  stnagth.  The  artist  was  every  day 
mors  esrlaln  that  he  should  leave  vnlturm  and 
sa^  behind  him,  and  the  eontaglonof  his  osn- 
fldenee  seised  upon  the  priaea.  In  a  year  the 
wings  were  finiehed;  and,  on  a  morning  a^ 
pointed,  tho  maker  appeared  fbmishsd  for  flight 
on  a  Uttle  promontoiV :  he  wacfod  hla  plnlona 
a  whtte  to  gathsr  afar,  then  Isaped  fnm  his 
stand,  and  in  an  instant  dropped  intb  tho 
lahew  His  wings,  which  wen  of  no  use  in 
the  air,  eustalned  him  in  the  water;  and  tho 
ptinoe  drew  hfaa  to  IomI  half  dead  with  terror 


CHAPTER  VII. 

3ns  JfvuiOB  ^finvu  o  Jicni  <y  IjtOTfung* 

Tkn  prinee  ww  |iot  much  aUHnted  by  thio  dis- 
aotsr,  harvfaig  suffared  himself  to  hopefbr  a  hap- 
pier event  only  beeanoe  he  had  no  otiMr  mcaae 
of  oecape  in  view.  Ho  otiU  persisted  in  his  de- 
sign to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the  fint  op- 
portunity. 

His  imagmatlon  was  now  at  a  stand;  he  had 
no  preepect  of  entering  into  the  world;  and, 
notwithstanding  aU  hb  endeavours  to  suppsrt 
himself,  dioeontent,  by  degrom^  preyed  upon  him ; 
and  ho  began  again  to  leoe  his  thoughts  in  sad- 
neee,  when  the  rainy  eeason,  which  in  these 
oountrieo  io  periodleal,  made  it  inoouvenient  to 
wander  la  the  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  with  more 
violence  than  had  ever  been  known :  the  doudo 
broke  on  the  surrounding  mountains^  and  the 
torrents  streamed  Into  the  j^\n  on  every  side, 
tin  the  cavern  wae  too  narrow  to  diodmrge  the 
water.  The  Idee  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all 
the  levd  of  the  vaUey  was  covered  with  tho  in- 
undation. The  eminence  on  which  the  palace 
was  built,  and  some  otiier  spots  of  rising 
ground,  were  all  that  the  eye  could  now  disco- 
ver. The  herds  and  flocks  left  the  pasture,  and 
both  the  wild  beasts  and  the  tame  retreated  to 
the  mountains. 

This  inundation  conflned  all  the  prtnceo  10 
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d«liiflBClo  «imM«meDts;  aid  the  attentSon  of 
HmmIm  wm  partioakrly  Mised  by  a  poem, 
which  IvoHmt  reheanad,  open  the  Tarioiis  oondU 
tiooe  of  hnmanitj.  He  oomnuuided  the  poet  to 
attend  hhn  In  hia  apartment,  and  reeite  his 
▼enee  a  second  time ;  then,  entering  into  fiuuU 
liar  talk,  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
found  a  man  wlio  knew  the  worid  so  wdl,  and 
could  so  skUfoUy  paint  tho  scenes  of  life.  He  asked 
a  thousand  qnestiona  about  things,  to  which, 
though  common  to  all  other  mortals,  his  confine- 
ment tnm  childhood  had  kept  him  a  stranger. 
The  poet  pitied  his  ignorance,  and  loved  his  cu^ 
rioaity,  and  entertained  him  lirom  day  to  day 
wHh  novelty  and  instruction,  so  that  the  prince 
regretted  the  necessity  of  sleep,  and  longed  till 
the  morning  should  renew  his  pleasure. 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  com- 
aaanded  Imlac  to  relate  his  history,  and  to  tell 
by  what  accident  he  was  forced,  or  by  what  mo- 
tive induced,  to  close  his  life  in  the  hi4>py  valley. 
As  he  was  going  to  b^in  his  narrative,  Rasso- 
laa  was  called  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  tore- 
strain  his  cariosity  till  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Hiitory  of  Imlae. 

Thi  dose  of  the  day  is,  in  the  ragions  of  the 
torrid  sone,  the  only  season  of  diversion  and 
entertainment,  and  it  was  therefore  midnight 
before  the  music  osased  and  the  prinoeeses  re- 
tired. Basselas  then  called  for  his  companion, 
and  required  him  to  begin  the  story  of  his  life. 

**  Oar,"  said  Imlac,  **  my  history  wUl  not  be 
long:  the  life  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge 
passes  silently  away,  and  is  very  little  dlvenifled 
by  events.  To  talk  in  puUic,  to  think  La  soli, 
tude^  to  read  and  to  hear,  to  inquire  and  answer 
inquiries,  is  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He 
wanders  about  the  world  without  pomp  or  ter- 
wWf  and  is  neither  known  nor  valued  but  by 
men  like  himsdf. 

**  I  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  at 
no  grsat  distance  from  the  fountain  of  the  NiK 
My  fikther  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  traded 
between  the  inland  countries  of  Africa  and  the 
fMTtsof  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  honest,  frugal, 
and  diligent,  but  of  mean  sentiments  and  nar- 
row comprehension ;  he  desired  only  to  be  rich, 
and  to  conoeal  his  riches,  Isst  ho  should  be 
apoiled  by  the  governors  of  the  province. " 

'<  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  **  my  ftther  must 
be  nfgligent  of  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  his  do- 
minions dares  take  thai  which  belongs  to  an- 
other. Does  he  not  know  that  kings  are  ac- 
countable for  injustice  permitted  as  well  as  done? 
If  I  were  emperor,  not  the  meanest  of  my  sub- 
jects should  be  oppressed  with  impunity.  My 
X 


blood  boils  when  I  am  told  that  a  raerehani 
durst  not  enjoy  his  honest  gains  for  fear  of  loo* 
ing  them  by  the  rapacity  of  power.  Name  the 
governor  who  robbed  the  people,  that  I  may  do* 
clara  Us  crimes  to  the  emperor  !*' 

**  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  *'  your  ardour  is  the  na- 
tural effect  of  virtue  animated  by  youth:  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  acquit  your  fa- 
ther, and  perhaps  hear  with  less  impatience  of 
the  governor.  Oppression  is,  in  the  Abissinian 
dominions,  neither  frequent  nor  tolerited  ;  but 
no  form  of  government  has  been  yet  discovered, 
by  which  cruelty  can  be  wholly  prevented.  Sub- 
ordination supposes  power  on  one  part  and  sub- 
jection OB  the  other;  and  If  power  be  in  the 
hands  of  men,  it  will  sometimes  lie  abused.  The 
vigilance  of  the  supreme  magistrate  may  do 
much,  but  much  will  still  remain  undone.  He 
can  never  know  all  the  crimes  that  are  com- 
mitted,  and  can  seldom  punish  all  that  he 
knows." 

«  This,**  said  the  prince,  «  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  I  had  rather  hear  thee  than  dispute. 
Continue  thy  narration.'* 

«  My  fiither,"  proceeded  Imlac,  '*  originally 
Intended  that  I  should  have  no  other  education 
than  such  as  might  qualify  me  for  commerce ; 
and  discovering  in  me  great  strength  of  memory 
and  quickness  of  apprehension,  often  declared 
his  hope  that  I  should  be  some  time  the  richcM 
man  in  Abissinia." 

"  Why,"  said  the  prince,  «  did  thy  fiither  de- 
sire the  increase  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was  al- 
ready greater  than  he  durst  discover  or  enjoy  ? 
I  am  uuwiUing  to  doubt  thy  veradty,  yet  in- 
consistencies cannot  both  be  true." 

"  Inconsistencies,"  answered  Imlac,  <<  cannot 
both  be  right ;  but,  imputed  to  man,  they  may 
both  be  true.  Yet  diversity  is  not  inconsistency. 
My  father  might  expect  a  time  of  greater  secu- 
rity. However,  some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep 
life  In  motion ;  and  he,  whoee  real  wants  are 
supplied,  must  admit  those  of  fancy.*' 

**  This,'*  said  the  prince,  «  I  can  in  some 
measure  ccmceive.  I  repent  that  1  Interrupted 
thee." 

*"  With  this  hope,'*  proceeded  Imlac,  "  he 
sent  me  to  school :  but  when  I  had  once  found 
the  delight  of  knowledge,  and  felt  the  pleasure 
of  intelligence  and  the  pride  of  invention,  I  be- 
gan silently  to  despise  riches,  and  determined  to 
disappoint  the  purposes  of  my  father,  whose 
grossness  of  conception  raised  my  pity.  1  was 
twenty  years  old  before  his  tenderness  would 
expose  me  to  the  fatigue  of  travel;  in  which 
time  I  had  been  instructed,  by  suoceesive  mas- 
ters, in  all  the  literature  of  my  native  coimti*y. 
As  every  hour  taught  me  something  new,  I 
lived  in  a  continual  course  of  gratifications ;  but, 
as  I  advanced  towards  manhood,  I  loot  much  of 
the  reverence  with  which  I  had  been  used  to 
look  on  my  instructors ;  because,  when  the  lea* 
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tons  war*  ended,  I  did  not  find  them  wiaer  or 
lieiter  than  common  men. 

"  At  length  my  ftther  reMlved  to  Initiate  me 
In  commerce ;  and*  opening  one  of  hit  mihter- 
vanean  treasuries,  counted  out  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  This,  young  man,  said  he^  Is  the 
stock  with  which  yon  must  negotiate.  I  hegan 
with  less  than  a  fifth  part,  and  you  see  how  dil- 
igence and  parsimony  hare  Increased  It.  This 
Is  your  own,  to  waste  or  to  improre.  If  yon 
squander  It  hy  nogUgcnoe  or  aaprice,  yoa  must 
wait  for  my  death  before  you  wiU  be  rich;  if  in 
four  years  you  double  your  stock,  we  will  thence- 
forward let  subordination  cease,  and  live  together 
as  friends  and  partners :  for  he  shall  be  always 
squal  with  me,  who  Is  equally  skilled  In  the  art 
of  growing  rich. 

"  We  laid  our  money  upon  camels,  concealed 
In  bales  of  chei^  goods,  and  traTdled  to  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on 
the  expanse  of  waters,  my  heart  bounded  like 
that  of  a  prisoner  escaped.  I  felt  an  unex- 
tinguiahable  curiosity  kindle  in  my  mind,  and 
resolved  to  snatch  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
manners  of  other  nations,  and  of  learning  sci- 
ences unknown  in  Abissinia. 

**  1  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged 
me  to  the  ImproToment  of  my  stock,  not  by  a 
promise,  which  I  ought  not  to  Tiolate,  but  by  a 
penalty,  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  incur;  and 
therefore  determined  to  gratify  my  predominant 
desire,  and,  by  drinking  at  the  fountain  of 
knowledge,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity. 

«  As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  con- 
nection with  my  fother,  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a  ship, 
and  pNkcure  a  passage  to  some  other  country.  I 
had  no  motives  of  choice  to  regulate  my  voyage. 
It  was  sufficient  for  me,  that,  wherever  I  vran- 
dared,  I  should  see  a  country  which  I  had  not 
seen  before.  I  therefore  entered  a  ship  bound 
for  Snrat,  having  left  a  letter  for  my  fothor  de- 
claring my  intention.*' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  SiMory  rflmlae  eotUmued, 

<*  WxxN  I  first  entered  upon  the  world  of  waters, 
and  lost  sight  of  land,  I  looked  round  about  me 
In  pleasing  terror,  and  thinking  my  soul  enlarged 
by  the  boundiess  prospect,  imagined  that  I  could 
gaze  around  for  ever  without  satiety ;  but,  in'  a 
short  time,  I  grew  weary  of  looking  on  barren 
uniformity,  where  I  could  only  see  again  what 
I  had  already  seen.  1  then  deecended  Into  the 
shlpy  and  doubted  for  a  while  whether  all  my 
future  pleasures  would  not  end,  like  this,  in  dis- 
gust and  disappointment.  Yet  surely,  said  X, 
tii«T  ocean  and  the  land  are  very  different ;  the 


only  variety  oi  watv  Is  rest  and  me«loa,  but 
the  earth  has  mountains  and  valleys,  deserts  and 
cities;  It  Is  inhabit^  by  men  of  different  cus- 
toms and  contrary  opinions ;  and  I  may  hope  to 
find  variety  in  life,  though  I  should  miss  It  in 
nature. 

«  With  this  thought  I  quieted  my  mind ;  and 
amused  myself  during  the  voyage,  sometimee  by 
learning  firom  the  sailors  the  art  of  narigailon, 
which  I  have  never  practised,  and  sometimes  by 
forming  schemes  for  my  conduct  in  difRercnt 
situations.  In  not  one  of  which  I  have  been  ever 
placed. 

**  I  was  almost  weary  of  my  naval  amnsa^ 
ments^  when  we  safely  landed  at  Surat.  I  so- 
cured  my  money,  and,  purchasing  soms  com- 
modities for  show,  joined  myself  to  a  caravan 
that  was  passing  Into  the  Inland  country.  My 
companions,  /or  some  reason  or  other,  conjec- 
turing that  I  was  rich,  and,  by  my  Inquiries 
and  admiration,  finding  that  I  was  ignorant, 
considered  me  as  a  novice  whom  they  had  a 
right  to  cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn,  at  the 
usual  expense,  the  art  of  f^ud.  They  expoeed 
me  to  the  theft  of  servants  and  the  esmction  of 
officers,  and  saw  me  plundered  upon  fUse  pre- 
tences, without  any  advantage  to  themselves, 
but  that  of  rejoicing  in  the  superiority  of  their 
own  knowledge.  *  * 

*<  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  prince;  " Is  then 
such  depravity  in  man,  as  that  he  should  injura 
another  without  benefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  all  are  pleased  with  superiority ; 
but  your  Ignorance  was  merely  accidental, 
which,  being  neither  your  crime  nor  your  folly, 
could  afford  them  no  reason  to  applaud  them- 
selves ;  and  the  knowledge  which  they  had,  and 
which  you  wanted,  they  might  as  effectually 
have  shown  by  vrsming,  as  betraybig  you." 

"  Pride,"  said  ImJac,  « is  seldom  deUcate;  it 
vrill  please  Itself  vHth  very  mean  advantages  ; 
and  envy  feels  not  Its  own  happiness  but  whea 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  misery  of  others. 
They  were  my  enemies  because  they  grieved  t* 
think  me  rich,  and  my  opprsssois  because  they 
delighted  to  find  me  weak." 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  prince:  "  I  doubt  not  of 
the  foots  which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  yoo 
impute  them  to  mistaken  motives." 

«  In  this  company,"  said  Imlae,  «  I  arrived 
at  Agra,  the  capital  of  Indostan,  the  dty  in 
which  the  Great  Mogul  commonly  resides.  I 
apptifNi  myself  to  the  language  of  the  oountry, 
and  in  a  few  months  was  able  to  converse  with 
the  learned  men ;  some  of  whom  I  found  moroaa 
and  reserved,  and  othen  easy  and  communi- 
cative: some  were  unwilling  to  teach  another 
what  they  had  with  difficulty  learned  tliem- 
selves ;  and  some  showed  that  the  end  of  their 
studies  was  to  gain  the  dignity  of  instrueting. 

«  To  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I  reconw 
mended  myself  so  much,  that  I  was  preteiit«d  t« 
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Hie  emperor  u  e  man  of  anoommon  knowledge. 
The  emperor  asked  me  many  queitUune  ooncera- 
log  my  eountry  and  my  traveb ;  and  though  I 
cannot  noir  recollect  any  thing  that  he  uttered 
above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  diamissed 
me  aatonitthed  at  hie  wiadom,  and  enamoured  of 
hia  goodness. 

**  My  credit  was  now  so  high,  that  the  mer- 
chants  with  whom  1  had  travelled  applied  tome 
for  recommendations  to  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
I  wcs  surprised  at  their  conAdenoe  of  solicita- 
tion, and  gently  reproached  them  with  their 
praeticce  on  the  road.  They  heard  me  with 
cold  indiiierenoe^  and  showed  no  tokens  of 
diame  or  sorrow. 

«  They  then  ui^ed  their  request  with  the  of- 
ftr  of  a  bribe;  but  what  I  would  not  do  for 
kindness  I  would  not  do  for  money,  and  refused 
them;  not  because  they  had  injured  me;  but 
because  I  would  not  enable  them  to  injure 
ethers ;  for  I  knew  they  would  have  made  use 
«f  my  credit  to  cheat  those  who  should  buy  their 


«  Having  resided  at  Agra  till  there  was  no 
more  to  be  learned,  I  travelled  into  Persia, 
where  I  saw  many  remains  of  ancient  magnifl- 
eenoe^  and  obeerved  many  new  aoeonmiodations 
of  life.  The  Persians  are  a  nation  eminently 
sodal,  and  their  assemblies  afforded  me  daily 
opportunities  of  remarking  characters  and  man- 
ners, and  of  tracing  human  nature  through  all 
Its  variations. 

«  From  Persia  I  passed  into  Arabia,  where  I 
aaw  a  nation  pastoral  and  wariike ;  who  lived 
without  any  settled  .habitation,  whose  wealth  Is 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  who  have  carried  on, 
through  ages,  an  hereditary  war  with  mankind, 
though  they  neither  covet  nor  envy  their 
aioiis." 


CHAPTER  X. 

JnUaC  s  History  contiTiuaL    A  DisKrtation  upon 
PoHrif. 

**  WuERKvaa  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  t<^as 
considered  as  the  highest  learning,  and  regarded 
with  a  veneration  somewhat  approaching  to  that 
which  man  would  pay  to  angelic  nature.  And 
yet  It  fills  me  with  wonder,  that.  In  almost  all 
countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are  considered 
as  the  best :  whether  It  be  that  every  other  kind 
of  knowledge  Is  an  acquisition  gradually  at- 
tained, and  poetry  Is  a  gift  confinred  at  once ;  or 
that  the  first  poetry  of  every  nation  surprised 
them  as  a  novelty,  and  retained  the  credit  by 
consent  which  It  received  by  accident  at  first ; 
or  whether  as  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  de- 
scribe nkture  and  passion,  which  are  always  the 
uamBp  the  first  writers  took  possession  of  the 


most  striking  objects  for  description  and  the 
meet  probable  occurrences  for  fiction,  and  left 
nothing  to  those  that  followed  them  but  tran- 
seription  of  the  same  evente,  and  new  combina- 
tions of  the  same  Images.  Whatever  be  tlte  rea- 
son, it  is  commonly  observed  that  the  early 
writers  are  In  possession  of  natui^  and  their 
followers  of  art ;  that  the  first  excel  in  strength 
and  invention,  and  the  latter  hi  elegance  and  re- 
finement. 

**  1  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  il- 
lustrious fraternity.  I  read  all  the  poets  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by 
memory  the  volumes  that  are  suspended  in  the 
moeque  of  Mecca.  But  1  soon  found  that  no 
man  was  ever  great  by  Imitation.  My  desire  of 
excellence  Impelled  me  to  transfer  my  attention 
to  nature  and  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my 
sul()ect,  and  men  to  be  my  auditors.  1  could 
never  describe  what  I  had  not  seen ;  1  could  not 
hope  to  move  those  with  delight  or  terras, 
whose  interests  and  opinions  1  did  not  undeih 


«  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  every 
thing  with  a  new  purpose ;  my  sphere  of  atten. 
tion  was  suddenly  magnified;  no  kind' of  know- 
ledge  was  to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  mountaine 
and  deeerts  for  Images  and  resemblanoes,  and 
pictured  upon  my  asind  every  tree  of  the  forest 
and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  obeerved  with  equa^ 
care  the  cragaof  the  rode  and  the  pinnacles  of  the 
palacc-^Sometimes  I  wandered  along  the  maaes 
of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched  thedmngeo 
of  the  summer  clottds.^To  a  poet  nothing  can  be  ' 
usdless.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and  whatevea 
is. dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to  his  Imagination ; 
he  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 
vast  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  the  gar- 
den, the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minends  of 
the  earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  con- 
cur to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  va- 
riety; for  every  Idea  is  useful  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  decoration  of  moral  or  religious  truth ; 
and  he  who  knows  most  will  have  most  power 
of  diversifying  his  scenes,  and  of  gratifying  his 
reader  with  remote  allusions  and  unexpected  In- 
struction. 

**  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  there- 
fore careful  to  study ;  and  every  country  which 
I  have  surveyed  has  contributed  something  to 
my  poetical  powera.** 

"  In  so  wide  a  survey,"  said  the  prince,  ••  you 
must  surely  have  lefl  much  unobserved.  I  have 
lived  till  now  within  the  circuit  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  tlie 
sight  of  something  which  I  had  never  beheld 
before,  or  never  heeded." 

«  The  business  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlae,  **  Is  to 
examine,  not  the  individual,  but  the  species ;  to 
remark  general  properties  and  hirge  appear- 
ances ;  he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the 
tulip,  or  describe  the  different  shades  of  the  ver« 
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4ure  of  the  forest.  He  is  to  exhibit  in  hia  por- 
traits of  nature  each  prominent  and  atriklng 
featoree  as  recal  the  original  to  every  mind ; 
and  must  neglect  the  minuter  diacriminatloas, 
which  one  may  have  remarked,  and  another 
have  neglected,  for  thoee  charaeterlstlos  which 
are  alike  obvious  to  vigilance  and  carelessneas. 

'*  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half 
the  task  of  a  poet ;  he  must  be  acquainted  Ilka- 
wise  with  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  character 
requires  that  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  mi- 
aery  of  every  oonditien ;  observe  the  power  of 
all  the  passions  In  all  their  eombinatlons ;  and 
trace  the  changes  of  the  human  mind,  as  they 
are  modified  by 'various  institutions  and  acci- 
dental infiuencM  of  dimate  or  custom,  from  the 
sprightliness  of  infancy  to  the  despondenoe  of 
decrepitude.  He  must  divest  himself  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  age  and  country ;  he  must  con- 
sider right  and  wrong  In  their  abstracted  and 
invariable  state ;  he  must  disregard  present  lawa 
and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and  transcen- 
dental truths,  which  will  always  be  the  same : 
he  must,  therefore,  content  himaelf  with  the 
riow  progress  of  his  name :  contemn  the  praise 
of  his  own  tlme»  and  commit  his  claims  to  the 
jnstice  of  posterity.  He  must  write  as  the  In- 
terpreter of  nature,  and  the  liigisiater  of  man- 
kind, and  consider  himself  as  presiding  over  the 
thoughts  and  manners  of  future  generations,  as 
a  being  superior  to  time  and  pUee. 

**  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  must 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences ;  and, 
that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughts, 
must,  by  inesssant  practice,  iamillarise  to  hlin- 
self  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  e# 
harmony." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Imiac't  Narratwe  contimted,    A  Hint  on  PH- 
gnmage, 

Iklac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  fit,  and  was 
proceeding  to  aggrandise  his  own  profession, 
when  the  prince  cried  out,  "  Enough !  thou 
liast  eonvinoed  me  that  no  human  being  can 
ever  be  a  poet.     Proceed  with  thy  narration." 

"  To  be  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  ^  Is  Indeed  very 
difficult."  **  So  dlfllcult,"  returned  the  prince, 
**  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  mora  of  his  la- 
bours. Tell  me  whither  you  went  when  you 
had  seen  Persia." 

«  From  Penis,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  traveUed 
through  Syria,  and  for  three  yeara  resided  in 
Palestine,  whera  I  conversed  with  great  num- 
bera  of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of 
Europe ;  the  natious  which  are  now  In  posses 
sion  of  all  power  and  all  knowledge ;  whoee 
armies  are  iiTesistible,  and  whoee  fleets  com- 


mand the  remotest  parts  of  the  gkbe.  When 
1  compared  these  men  with  the  natives  of  our 
own  kingdom  and  thoee  that  surround  us,  they 
appeared  almost  another  order  of  beings.  In 
their  eonntries  it  Is  difficult  to  wish  for  any 
thing  that  may  not  be  obtained:  a  thousand 
arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  ara  continually 
labouring  for  their  convenience  and  pleasura; 
and  whatever  their  own  climate  haa  denied 
them  is  supplied  by  their  commerce." 

«  By  what  means,"  said  the  prince,  '^  ara  tha 
Enropeans  thus  powerful  ?  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or 
conquest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  In- 
vade their  coasts,  plant  colonies  In  their  porti^ 
and  gite  laws  to  their  natural  princes?  The 
same  wind  that  carries  them  back  would  hrinf 
us  thither." 

<*  lliey  ara  more  powerful,  Sir,  than  we»** 
answered  imlac,  "  becanses  they  ara  wiser; 
knowledge  will  always  predominate  over  igno- 
rance, as  man  governs  the  other  animala.  But 
why  their  knowledge  Is  mora  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given  but  the  unaearob- 
aUe  will  of  the  Supreme  Being." 

<«  When,"  said  the  prince  with  a  sigh,  "  shaU 
I  be  able  Co  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  thio 
mighty  confluence  of  nations?  Till  that  hap- 
py moment  shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  time 
with  such  npreaentations  as  thou  canst  give  mo. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assemblea 
such  numben  In  that  place,  and  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  as  the  centra  of  wisdom  and  piety,  to 
which  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  land 
muat  be  continnaUy  resorting." 

*<  Thera  ara  some  nations,"  said  Imlac,  "  that 
send  lew  visitants  to  PlUeetine ;  for  many  nu- 
merous and  learned  aeets  in  Eurotte  conour  to 
ceosura  pilgrimage  as  supentitious,  or  deride  ii 
as  ridiculous." 

**  You  know,"  said  the  prince,  "  how  little 
my  life  has  made  me  acquainted  with  diversity 
of  opinions :  it  will  be  too  long  to  hear  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides ;  you,  that  have  consider- 
ed them,  tell  me  the  result." 

"  Pilgrimage,"  said  Imlac,  *<like  many  other 
acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  superatitiousy 
according  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  per. 
formed.  Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth  ara 
not  commanded.  Trutli,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it 
is  honestly  sought.  Change  of  place  Is  no  na- 
tural cause  of  the  increase  of  piety,  for  it  ine- 
vitably produces  dissipation  of  mind.  Yet» 
since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields  where 
great  actions  have  been  performed,  and  return 
with  stronger  impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity 
of  the  same  kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to 
view  that  oountry  whence  our  religion  had  ita 
beginning  ;  and  I  believe  no  man  surveys  thooo 
awful  scenes  without  some  confirmation  of  holy 
rcaolutlons.      That  the  Supreme  Being  may  bo 
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eaiily  propitiated  In  om  plMe  than  ia 
is  the  dwmm  of  idk  mpcntiUon ;  but 
plaen  mmy  operate  upon  our  own 
mlfidi  in  an  oneommon  manner,  is  an  opinien 
which  hooriy  experience  wili  justify.  He  who 
snpposss  that  his  vices  majr  be  mere  ■uceessfuUy 
eombated  in  Palestine  will,  perhaps,  find  him- 
sdf mistaken;  yet  he  may  go  thither  withoot 
folly:  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more  freely 
paidened,  dieboDours  at  oaoe  his  rwasoft  and 
relifflen.'* 

*<  These;"  said  the  prinee^  **  are  Enropean 
distinctions.  I  will  consider  them  another  time. 
What  hare  yoo  found  to  be  the  effect  of  know- 
ledffe  ?    Are  thoee  nations  happier  than  we  ?" 

«  There  is  so  much  infelicity/'  said  the  poet, 
**  in  the  world,  that  scaroe  any  man  has  leisore 
from  hie  own  distrsmes  to  estimate  the  compa- 
rative liappineas  of  others.  Knowledge  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  moans  of  pieasure^  as  is  con- 
feesed  by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind 
feds  of  incressing  its  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere 
privation,  by  which  nothing  can  be  produced ;  it 
is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless 
and  torpid  for  want  of  attraction ;  and,  without 
knowing  why,  we  always  rejoice  when  we 
learn,  and  grieve  when  we  forget.  I  am  tliere- 
Ibre  inclined  to  conclude,  tlut  if  notUng  coun- 
teracts the  natural  consequence  of  learning,  we 
grow  more  happy  as  our  minds  take  a  wider 
range. 

"  In  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of 
life,  we  shall  find  many  advantages  on  the  side 
of  the  Europeans.  They  curs  wounds  and  dis- 
eases with  which  we  languish  and  perish.  We 
suffer  inclemencies  of  weather  which  they  can 
obviate.  They  have  eogiues  for  the  despatch  of 
many  laborious  worlu,  which  we  must  perform 
by  manual  industry.  There  is  such  communi- 
cation between  distant  places,  that  one  friend 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  absent  from  another. 
Their  policy  removes  all  public  inconveniencies: 
they  have  roads  cut  through  the  mountaios; 
and  bridges  laid  upon  their  rivers.  And,  if  we 
descend  to  the  privacies  of  life,  their  habitations 
are  more  commodious,  and  their  possessions 
are  more  secure.** 

"  They  arc  surely  happy,*'  said  the  prinee, 
"  who  Imve  all  these  conveniencies,  of  which  I 
envy  none  so  much  as  the  facility  with  which 
separated  friends  interchange  their  thoughts." 

**  The  Europeans,"  answered  Imlac,  « are 
less  unhappy  than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy. 
Human  life  is  every  where  a  sUte  in  which 
much  is  to  be  endured,  and  little  to  be  enjoyed." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Tfic  Storv  of  Imlac  amtmutd, 

^'  I  AM  nvt  Willi og,"  Mid  the  prinee,  **  to  su^ 


poee  that  happineai  Is  ee  parsimoniously  distri- 
buted to  mortals  i  nor  can  I  believe  but  that,  if 
I  had  the  choice  of  life,  1  should  be  able  to  fill 
every  day  with  pleasure.  I  would  injure  no 
man,  and  siiould  provoke  no  resentments:  I 
would  relieve  every  distress,  and  sliould  enjoy 
the  benedictions  of  gratitude.  I  would  choose 
my  friends  among  the  wissi  sod  my  wife  among 
the  virtuous;  and  therefore  should  be  in  no 
danger  from  treachery  or  unkindncss.  My 
children  should,  by  my  care,  be  learned  and 
pious,  and  would  repay  to  my  ago  what  their 
childhood  had  received.  What  would  dare  to 
molest  him  who  might  call  on  every  side  to 
thousands  enriched  by  his  bounty,  or  assisted  by 
his  power?  And  why  should  not  life  glide  away 
in  the  soft  reciprocation  of  protection  and  reve- 
rence ?  All  this  may  be  done  without  the  help 
of  European  refinements,  which  appear  by  their 
effects  to  be  rather  specious  than  usefuL  Lei 
us  leave  them,  and  pursue  our  journey." 

"  From  Palestins,"  said  Imlsc,  "  I  passed 
through  many  r^ions  of  Asia;  in  the  more  6i^ 
vilized  kingdoms  as  a  trader,  and  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  mountains  as  a  pilgrim.  At 
last  I  began  to  loni^  for  my  native  country,  that 
I  might  repose,  after  my  travels  and  fatigues, 
in  ths  places  where  I  had  spent  my  earliest 
years,  and  gladden  my  old  companions  with  the 
recital  of  my  adventures.  Often  did  I  figure  to 
myself  those  with  whom  I  had  sported  away 
the  gay  hours  of  dawning  life,  sitting  round  me 
in  its  evening,  wondering  at  my  tales,  and  list- 
ening to  my  counsels. 

"  When  this  thought  had  taken  possession  of 
my  mind,  I  considered  every  moment  as  wasted 
which  did  not  bring  me  nearer  to  Abissioia.  I 
hastened  into  Egypt,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  in 
inquiries  after  the  remains  of  its  ancient  learn- 
ing. I  found  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  all  nations ; 
some  brought  thither  by  the  love  of  knowledge, 
some  by  the  hope  of  gain,  many  by  the  desire  of 
living  after  their  own  manner  without  observa- 
tion, and  of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  multi- 
tudes :  for  in  a  city  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  gratifica- 
tions of  society,  and  the  secrecy  of  solitude. 

"  From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Suez,  and  em- 
barked on  the  Red  Sea,  passing  along  the  coast 
till  I  arrived  at  the  port  from  which  I  had  de- 
parted twenty  years  before.  Here  I  joined  my- 
self to  a  caravan,  and  re-entered  my  native 
country. 

"  I  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  kins- 
men, and  the  congratulations  of  my  friends; 
and  was  not  without  hope  ^hat  my  father, 
whatever  value  be  had  set  upon  riches,  would 
own  with  gladness  and  pride  a  son  who  was 
able  to  add  to  the  felicity  and  honour  of  the 
nation.      I3ut  I  was  soon  convinced  that  my 
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ihoughts  were  Tain.  My  father  had  been  dead 
fourteen  yean,  having  divided  liis  wealth  ameng 
my  brothers,  who  were  removed  lo  aome  other 
provinces.  Of  my  companions,  the  greater  part 
was  in  the  grave ;  of  the  rest,  some  could  with 
difficulty  remember  me,  and  some  considered 
me  as  one  corrupted  by  foreign  manners. 

"  A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  de> 
jected.  I  forgot,  after  a  time,  my  disappoint- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  recommend  myself  to 
the  nobles  of  the  Ungdom :  they  admitted  me  to 
their  tables,  heard  my  story,  and  dismissed  me. 
I  opened  a  school,  and  was  prohibited  to  teach. 
I  then  resolved  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  addressed  a  lady  that  was  fond 
of  my  conversation,  but  rejected  my  suit  because 
my  father  was  a  merchant. 

•<  Wearied  at  last  vrith  solicitation  and  re- 
pulses, I  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from 
the  world,  and  depend  no  longer  on  the  opinion 
or  caprice  of  others.  I  widted  for  the  time 
when  the  gate  of  the  happy  valley  should  open, 
that  I  might  bid  farewell  to  hope  and  fear:  the 
day  came ;  my  performance  was  distinguished 
with  favour,  and  I  resigned  myself  with  Joy  to 
perpetual  confinement.*' 

«  Hast  thou  here  found  happiness  at  last  ?" 
said  Rasselas.  **  Tell  me  without  reserve ;  art 
thou  content  with  thy  condition?  or  dost  thou 
wish  to  be  again  wandering  and  inquiring?  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their  lot, 
and,'  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  emperor,  invito 
others  to  partake  of  their  felicity." 
I  '*  Gnat  prince,"  said  Imlac,  «  I  shall  speak 
the  truth :  I  know  not  one  of  all  your  attend- 
ants who  does  not  lament  the  hour  when  he 
entered  this  retreat.  I  am  less  unhappy  than 
the  rest,  because  I  have  a  mind  replete  with 
images,  which  I  can  vary  and  combine  at  plsa- 
sure.  I  can  amuse  my  solitude  by  the  renova^ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  which  begins  to  fade  from 
my  memory,  and  by  recoUection  of  the  accidents 
of  my  past  life.  Yet  all  this  ends  in  the  sorrow- 
,  ful  consideration  that  my  acquirements  are  now 
useless,  and  that  none  of  my  pleasures  can  be 
again  enjoyed.  The  rest,  whose  minds  have  no 
impression  but  of  the  present  moment,  are  either 
corroded  by  malignant  passions,  or  sit  stupid  in 
the  gloom  of  perpetual  vacancy." 

"  What  passions  can  infest  those,"  said  the 
prince,  "  who  have  no  rivals?  We  are  in  a  place 
where  impotence  precludes  malice,  and  where 
all  envy  is  repressed  by  community  of  enjoy- 
ments." 

"  There  may  be  community,"  said  Imlac, 
"  of  material  possessions,  but  there  can  never  be 
community  of  love  or  of  esteem.  It  must  hap- 
pen that  one  will  please  more  than  another :  he 
that  knows  himself  despised  will  always  be  en- 
vious ;  and  still  more  envious  and  malevolent  if 
he  is  condemned  to  live  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  despise  him.     The  invitations,  by  which 


tliey  allure  others  to  a  state  wUdi  they  feel  tv 
be  wretched,  proeeed  from  the  natural  malignity 
of  hopeless  misery.  They  are  weary  of  them- 
selves, and  of  each  other,  and  expect  to  find  re- 
lief  in  new  eompanSons.  They  envy  the  liberty 
which  th«r  folly  has  fsrfeited,  and  would  gladly 
see  all  mankind  imprisoned  like  themeelves. 

«  Vrom  this  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly 
free.  No  man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by 
my  pemiaalon.  I  look  with  pity  on  the  crowds 
who  are  annuaUy  soliciting  admission  to  cap- 
tivity, and  wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  'to 
warn  them  of  their  danger." 

«  My  dear  Imlac,"  said  the  prince,  «  I  wiU 
open  to  thee  my  whole  heart  I  have  long 
meditated  an  escape  firom  the  happy  valley.  I 
have  examined  the  mountain  on  every  side,  but 
find  myaelf  insnperaUy  barred:  teach  me  the 
way  to  break  my  prison ;  thou  shalt  be  the  com- 
panion of  my  flight,  the  guide  of  my  rambles, 
the  partner  of  my  fortune,  and  my  sole  director 
in  tht  choice  of  i^e," 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  poet,  **  your  escape  vrill 
be  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  you  may  soon  repent 
your  curioeity.  The  world,  which  you  figure 
to  yourself  smooth  and  quiet  as  the  lake  in  the 
valley,  you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tem- 
pests, and  boiling  with  whirlpools ;  you  will  be 
sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  vio- 
lence, and  sometimes  dashed  against  the  rocks 
of  treachery.  Amidst  wrongs  and  frauds,  com- 
petitions and  anxieties,  you  will  wish  a  thousand 
times  for  these  seats  of  quiet,  and  willingly  quit 
hope  to  be  free  from  fear." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose,'* 
said  the  prince :  **  I  am  impatient  to  see  what 
thou  hast  seen ;  and  since  thou  art  thyself  weary 
of  the  valley,  it  is  evident  that  thy  former  state 
was  better  than  this.  Whatever  be  the  conse- 
quence of  my  experiment,  I  am  resolved  to 
judge  with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  condi- 
tions  of  men,  and  then  to  make  deliberately  my 
choice  of  life,** 

«  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "  you  are  hinder- 
ed by  stronger  restraints  than  my  persuasions ; 
yet,  if  your  determination  Is  fixed,  I  do  not 
counsel  you  to  despair.  Few  things  are  Impoa- 
sible  to  diligence  and  skilL" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Batselat  discovers  the  Means  of  Escape, 

Ths  prince  now  dismissed  his  tavourite  to  rest, 
but  the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  filled 
his  mind  with  perturbation.  He  revolved  all 
that  he  had  heard,  and  prepared  innumerable 
questions  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  tmeasiness  was  now  removed. 
He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  oould  impart  lib 
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AaoaglitB,  and  whoM  experlmoe  oMild  «Mlst 
hkm  la  Ua  designs.  HU  heurt  n^as  oo  longer 
•ondemned  to  awtXi  with  silent  vexation.  He 
tlMogbt  tiMt  even  the  happy  vdley  might  Im 
«ittdared  with  such  a  companion,  and  that,  if 
tliey  oonld  nmge  the  world  together,  he  siiould 
hare  nothing  farther  to  desire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  dischaiged,  and 
the  groand  dried.  The  prince  and  Imlac  then 
walked  out  together,  to  converse  without  the 
notice  of  the  rvt.  The  prinee,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  passed  by  the 
gate,  said,  with  a  ooontenance  of  sorrow,  "  Why 
art  thou  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  so  weak?*' 

^<Mau  is  not  weak,'*  answered  his  com- 
panion ;  "  knowledge  is  more  than  equivaleat 
to  foroe.  The  master  of  mechanics  laughs  at 
strength.  I  can  burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do 
it  secretly.  Some  other  expedient  must  be 
tried." 

•  As  they  were  walking  on  the  side  of  the 
inountain,  they  obeerred  that  the  conies,  which 
the  rain  had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had 
taken  shelter  among  the  bushes,  and  formed 
holes  behind  them,  tending  upwards  in  an  ob- 
lique line.  **  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quity," said  Imlac,  <'  that  human  reason  bor- 
rowed many  arts  from  the  instinct  of  animals ; 
let  us,  therefore^  not  think  ourselves  degraded 
by  learning  from  the  cony.  We  may  escape  by 
piercing  the  mountain  in  the  same  direction. 
We  will  begin  where  the  summit  hangs  over 
the  middle  port,  and  labour  upward  till  we  shall 
issue  out  beyond  the  prominence." 

The  eyes  of  the  prince,  when  he  heard  this 
proposal,  sparkled  with  joy.  The  execution  was 
easy,  and  the  success  certain. 

No  time  was  now  lost.  They  hastened  early 
in  the  morning  to  choose  a  place  proper  for  their 
mine.  They  clambered  with  great  fatigue 
among  crags  and  brambles,  and  returned  with- 
out having  discovered  any 'part  that  fkroured 
their  design.  The  second  and  the  third  day 
were  q^nt  In  the  same  numner,  and  with  the 
same  frustration.  But  on  the  fourth  they  found 
a  small  caTem,  concealed  by  a  thicket,  where 
they  resolved  to  make  their  experiment. 

Imlao  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew 
■tone  and  remove  earth,  and  they  fell  to  their 
work  on  the  next  day  with  moi'e  eogeftiess  than 
ylgour.  They  were  presently  exhausted  bf  their 
efforts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the  grass. 
Thip  prince,  for  a  moment^  appeared  to  be  dis- 
eouraged.  «  Sir,"  said  his  companion,  *'  prac- 
tice win  enable  us  to  continue  our  labour  for  a 
longer  time :  mark,  however,  how  far  we  have 
advanced,  and  ye  will  find  that  our  toil  will 
sometime  have  an  end.  Great  works  are  per- 
formed not  by  strength,  but  perseverance :  yon- 
der palace  was  raised  by  single  stones,  yet  you 
see  iu  height  and  specioosneas.  He  that  shall 
walk  with  vigour  three  hours  a  day,  wlU  pass 


in  sevsn  years  a  space  equal  to  the  eircvmferenco 
of  the  globe.*' 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  afier  day, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
Which  enabled  them  to  pass  fiir  with  vary  Uttlo 
obstruction.  This  Rasselas  considered  as  a  gootf 
omen.  **  Do  not  disturb  your  mind,"  said  Im- 
lac, "  with  other  hopes  or  fears  than  reason  may 
suggest :  if  you  are  pleased  with  prognostics  of 
good,  you  will  be  terrified  likewise  with  tokens 
of  evil,  and  your  whole  life  will  be  a  prey  to  su- 
perstition. Whattfv^  faailitates  our  work  is 
more  than  an  omen ;  it  is  a  cause  of  success. 
This  is  one  of  thoee  pleasing  surprises  which 
often  hiqipen  to  active  reeolution.  Many 
things  difficult  to  design  prove  easy  to  perform- 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Raadas  and  Imlac  receive  an  uneapected  Viiit. 

Thxt  had  nqw  wrought  their  way  to  the  middle, 
and  solaced  their  toil  with  the  i^proach  of  li- 
berty, when  the  prince,  coming  down  to  refresh 
himself  with  air,  found  his  sister  Nekayah 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  He  started, 
and  stood  confused,  afraid  to  tell  his  deaign, 
and  yet  hopeless  to  conceal  it.  A  few  momenta 
determined  him  to  repoee  on  her  fidelity,  and 
secure  her  secrecy  by  a  declaration  without  ro- 


«<  Do  not  imagine,"  said  the  princees,  "  that 
I  came  hither  as  a  spy :  I  had  long  observed 
from  my  window  that  you  and  Imlac  directed 
your  walk  every  day  towards  the  same  point* 
but  I  did  not  suppose  you  had  any  better  reason 
for  the  preference  than  a  cooler  shade,  or  moro 
flagrant  bank ;  nor  followed  you  with  any  other 
design  than  to  partake  of  your  conversation. 
Since,  then,  not  suspidon  but  fondness  has  de- 
tected you,  let  me  not  lose  the  advantage  of  my 
discovery.  I  am  equally  weary  of  confinement 
with  yourself,  aiid  not  less  desirous  oi  knowing 
what  is  done  or  suffered  in  the  world.  Permit 
me  to  fly  with  you  from  this  tasteless  tranquil- 
lity, which  will  yet  grow  more  loathsome  when 
you  have  left  me.  You  may  deny  me  to  accom- 
pany  you,  but  cannot  hinder  me  from  finUow- 
ing." 

The  prince,  who  lov«d  Nekayah  above  his 
other  sisters,  had  no  inclination  to  refuse  her 
request,  and  grieved  that  he  had  loot  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  confidence  by  a  voluntary 
communication.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
she  should  leave  the  TaQey  with  them ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  she  should  watch  lest  any 
other  straggler  should,  by  chance  or  GariiNdty« 
follow  them  to  th^  nioantain. 
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At  length  their  laboor  was  at  an  end :  thejr 
taw  light  heyond  the  prominence,  and,  iaeuing 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  heheld  the  Nile,  yet 
a  narrow  current,  wandering  heneath  them* 

The  prince  looked  round  with  npture,  antici- 
pated all  the  pleatures  of  tnyel,  and  in  thought 
was  already  traneported  heyond  his  father's  do- 
inlnione.  Imlac,  though  Tery  Joyful  at  hie  es- 
cape, had  less  expectation  of  jtesure  in  the 
world,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  weary. 

BasRlas  was  so  much  delighted  with  a  wider 
horizon,  that  he  could  not  soon  be  persuaded  to 
return  Into  the  valley.  He  informed  his  sister 
that  the  way  was  now  open,  and  that  no- 
thing now  remained  but  to  prepare  for  their 
departure. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

r/uf  Prince  and  Princeu  leave  the   Valley,  and 
tee  many  Wonders. 

Tnc  prince  and  princess  had  jewels  snffleient 
to  malce  them  rich  whenever  they  came  Into  a 
place  of  commerce,  which,  by  Imlao's  direction, 
they  bid  in  their  dothes,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  next  full  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The 
princess  was  followed  only  by  a  single  fisvourits, 
who  did  not  know  whither  she  was  going. 

They  dambered  through  the  cavity,  and  bo- 
gtti  to  go  down  on  the  other  sidow  The  princess 
and  her  maid  turned  their  eyes  toward  every 
part,  and  seeing  nothing  to  bound  their  pro- 
spect, oonsidsred  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
lost  in  a  dreary  vacuity.  They  stopped  and 
trembled.  «  I  am  almost  afraid,"  said  the 
princess,  «  to  begin  a  journey,  4^  which  I  cnn- 
JM>C  perceive  an  end,  and  to  venture  into  this 
Immense  plain*  where  I  may  be  approached  on 
every  side  by  men  whom  I  never  saw.**  The 
prince  felt  nearly  the  same  emotions,  though  he 
thought  it  more  manly  to  conoeal  them. 

Imlac  smiled  at  their  tenvrs,  and  eaoouraged 
them  to  prooeed;  but  the  princess  continued 
Irresolute  till  she  had  been  hnperoeptiUy  drawn 
forward  too  fiff  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  some  shepherds  in 
the  field,  who  set  some  milk  and  fruits  before 
them.  The  princess  wondered  that  she  did  not 
see  a  palace  ready  for  her  reception,  and  a  table 
spread  witli  delleadei;  but  being  faint  and 
hungry,  she  drank  the  milk  and  ate  the  fruits, 
and  thought  them  of  a  hi|^ier  flavour  than  the 
produots  of  the  valley. 

They  travelled  forward  by  easy  journeys, 
being  all  unaccustomed  to  toil  and  difficulty, 
and  knowing  that,  though  they  might  be  miss- 
ed, they  could  not  be  pursued.  In  a  fow  days 
they  came  Into  a  more  populous  rpgion,  where 


Imiac  was  diverted  with  the  admiration  wUA 
his  companions  expressed  at  the  diversity  o/ 
manners,  stations,  and  employments,  llitir 
dreM  was  such  as  might  not  bring  upon  them 
the  suspicion  of  having  any  thing  to  conceal ; 
yet  the  prince^  wherever  he  came,  expected  t« 
be  obeyed,  and  the  princess  was  frighted,  In^ 
cause  those  who  came  into  her  preeence  did  not 
prostrate  themedves.  Imlac  was  forced  to  ob- 
serve them  with  great  vigilance,  lest  they 
ehonld  betray  their  rank  by  thdr  unususl  be- 
haviour, and  detained  them  several  weeks  la 
the  flnt  village,  to  aecustoro  them  to  the  sight 
of  common  mortals. 

By  d^rees  the  reyal  wanderers  were  taught 
to  undentand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid 
aside  their  dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  such 
regard  as  Uberallty  and  courtesy  could  preoure. 
And  Imlac,  having,  by  n^uiy  admonitions,  pre- 
pared them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and 
the  ruggedness  of  the  commercial  race»  hreugfat 
them  down  to  the  sea-ooast. 

The  prince  and  bis  sister,  to  whom  every 
thing  was  new,  were  gratified  equally  at  all 
plaoee,  and  therefore  remained  for  some  months 
at  the  port  without  any  inclination  to  pass  fur- 
ther. Imlac  was  content  with  their  stay,  bo- 
cause  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  expose  them, 
unpractised  in  the  world,  to  the  hazards  of  a 
fareign  country. 

At  last  he  began  to  fear  lest  they  should  be 
discovered,  and  propoeed  to  fix  a  day  for  thdr 
departure.  They  IumI  no  pretensions  to  judge 
for  themsdves,  and  referred  the  whole  schenae  to 
his  direction.  He  therefore  took  passage  In  a 
ship  to  Suez,  and  when  the  time  came,  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  princess  to  en- 
ter the  vessd.  They  had  a  quick  and  prosper- 
€>us  voyage  $  and  from  Suez  travelled  by  land  to 
Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

They  enter  Cairot  and  find  every  Man  fuqjpy. 

An  they  approached  the  city,  which  filled  the 
strangen  with  astonishment,  «  This,'*  said  Ina- 
lao  to  the  prince,  «  is  the  place  where  traveUen 
and  merchants  assemble  from  all  comen  of  the 
earth.  You  will  here  find  men  of  every  cha- 
racter, and  every  occupation.  Commeree  is 
here  honourable :  I  will  act  as  a  merchant,  and 
you  shall  live  as  strangen,  who  have  no  oUrtr 
end  of  travd  than  curicdty ;  it  will  soon  be  ob- 
served that  we  are  rich :  our  reputation  wiU 
procure  us  access  to  all  whom  we  shall  dedre  to 
know ;  you  shall  see  all  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity, and  enable  yoursdves  at  leisure  to 
make  your  choice  of  Ufe." 
They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  the 
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Bolfle,  Mid  oAbBd«d  hj  the  erowdi. 
IumI  not  yet  w  preTailad  over  habit,  bat  that 
thejr  woadeKd  to  aee  themeelTee  paas  undia- 
tingniahed  along  the  atreete»  and  met  by  the 
loweat  of  the  people  witheiit  revcreooe  or  notice. 
The  prineen  could  not  at  fint  bear  the  thought 
of  beiiv  levelled  with  the  vulgar,  and  for  eooM 
time  eontinued  in  her  chamber,  where  she  wat 
served  by  her  favourite,  Pekuah,  as  in  the  pal* 
aee  of  the  valley. 

Imlac^  who  underetood  traffic,  aold  part  of 
-the  jewels  the  next  day,  and  hired  a  \ouse, 
"which  he  adorned  with  such  magniAcenoe,  thai 
he  was  immediately  considered  as  a  merchant  of 
l^rcat  wealth.  His  politeness  attracted  many 
<u)quaintanoe^  and  hie  generoeity  made  him 
courted  by  many  dependants.  His  eompanioAS, 
not  being  able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  could 
make  no  discovery  of  their  ignorance  or  surprise, 
and  were  gradually  initiated  in  the  world  as 
they  gained  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  prince  had,  by  frequent  lectures,  been 
taught  the  use  and  nature  of  money;  but  the 
hidies  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  comprehend 
what  the  merchants  did  with  small  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  little  use 
should  be  received  as  an  equivalent  to  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

.  They  studied  the  langusge  two  years,  while 
Imlac  waa  preparing  to  set  before  them  the  va- 
rious ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind.  He 
grew  acquainted  with  all  who  had  any  thing 
uncommon  in  their  fortune  or  conduct.  He 
frequented  the  voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the 
Idle  and  the  busy,  the  merchants  and  the  men 
of  learning. 

The  prince  now  being  able  to  converse  with 
fluency,  and  having  learned  the  caution  nece«- 
eary  to  be  observed  in  his  intercourse  with 
strangers,  began  to  accompany  Imlao  to  places 
of  resort,  and  to  enter  into  all  assemblies,  that 
he  might  make  his  choice  of  life. 

For  some  time  he  thought  choice  needless, 
because  all  appeared  to  him  really  happy. 
"Wherever  he  went  he  met  gayety  and  kindness, 
and  heard  the  song  of  joy  or  the  langh  of  care- 
-  lessncss.  He  began  to  believe  that  the  world 
overflowed  with  universal  plenty,  and  that 
nothing  was  withheld  either  from  want  or  mer- 
it; tha»  every  band  showered  liberality,  and 
every  heart  mdted  with  benevolence :  "  and 
who  then,"  says  hei,  *<  will  be  sufltered  to  be 
wretched  ?'* 

Imlao  permitted  the  pleaaing  deloston,  and 
was  unwilling  to  crush  the  hope  of  inexperience : 
till  one  day,  having  sat  a  while  silent*  "  I  know 
not,"  said  the  prince,  **  what  can  he  the  reason 
that  I  am  more  unhappy  than  any  of  our  friends. 
I  see  them  perpetually  and  unalterably  cheerful, 
but  feel  my  own  mind  restless  and  uneasy*  I 
am  unsatisfied  with  those  pleasures  which  I 
weem  moot  to  court.    I  live  iu  the  crowds  of  jol- 


lity, not  so  miidi  to  4s}oy  otaipany  as  to  shuti 
myself  and  am  only  loud  and  merry  to  conceal 
my  sadness." 

«  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  «  may,  by  exam-  f 
ining  his  own  mind,  guess  what  passes  in  the  I 
minds  of  others:  when  you  feel  that  your  own  \ 
gayety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  lead  you  to 
suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  sin- 
cere.  Envy  is  commonly  redproeaL  We  are 
long  before  we  are  convinced  that  happiness  la 
never  to  be  found,  and  each  believes  it  possessed- 
by  others,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  obtaining  is 
for  hlmsdf.  In  the  assembly,  where  yon  passed 
the  last  night,  there  speared  such  sprightlines* 
of  air,  and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  might  have 
suited  beings  of  a  higher  order,  formed  to  in* 
habit  serener  regions.  Inaccessible  to  care  or  sor- 
row :  yet,  believe  me,  prince,  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  dread  the  moment  when  solitude 
should  deliver  him  to  the  tyranny  of  reflection." 

"  This,"  said  the  prince,  "  may  be  true  of 
others,  since  it  is  true  of  me ;  yet,  whatever  be 
the  general  infelicity  of  man,  one  condition  ie 
more  happy  than  another,  and  wisdom  surely 
directs  us  to  tak^  the  least  evil  in  the  dudce  of 
life," 

"  The  causes  of  good  and  evil,"  answered 
Imlac,  <<  are  so  various  and  uncertain,  so  often 
entangled  with  each  ether,  so  diversified,  by 
various  relations,  and  so  much  suii||ect  to  acci** 
dents  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  that  he  who 
would  fix  his  condition  upon  ineontestlbie  rea-^ 
sons  of  preference  must  live  and  die  inquiring- 
and  deliberating." 

"  But  surely,"  said  RaasehM,  **  the  wise  men»'  ( 
to  whom  we  listen  with  reverence  and  wonder^ 
chose  that  mode  of  life  for  themsdves  which  \ 
they  thought  most  likely  to  make  them  happy."    t 

**  Very  few,"  said  the  poet,  *'  live  by  choice. 
Every  man  is  placed  in  the  present  condition  by 
causes  which  acted  without  his  foresight,  and 
with  which  he  did  not  always  willingly  co- 
operate ;  and  therefore  you  will  rarely  meet  one 
who  does  not  think  the  lot  of  his  neighbour  bet«' 
ter  than  his  own." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  think,"  said  the  princsk» 
"  that  my  birth  has  given  me  at  least  one  advan*, 
tage  over  others,  by  enabling  me  to  determine 
for  myself.  I  have  here  the  world  before  me  * 
I  will  review  it  at  leisure :  surely  happiness  la 
somewhere  to  be  found." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Princf  auociates  with  young  Men  of  Spirit 
and  Qaye^, 

Rassxlas  rose  next  day,  and  resolved  to  begin 
bis  experimenu  upon  life.     '<  Youth,"  cried  he, 
<*  is  the  time  of  gladness:  I  will  join  myself  to, 
C 
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the  young  men,  whoie  only  bnalnMi  it  to  gratify 
their  desires,  and  wlioae  time  Is  aU  spent  in  a 
•accession  of  ei^oyments.** 

To  sucJi  societies  he  was  readily  admitted ;  but 
a  few  days  brought  liim  bade  weary  and  diagost- 
ed.  Their  mirth  was  without  images,  their 
laughter  witlioat  motive ;  their  fdeaaures  were 
groes  and  sensual,  in  which  the  mind  had  no 
part ;  their  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean: 
they  laughed  at  order  and  at  law,  but  the  firown 
of  power  dejected,  and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abash- 
ed them. 

The  prince  soon  concluded  that  he  should 
nerer  be  happy  in  a  course  of  life  of  which  he 
was  ashamed.  He  thought  it  unsuitable  to  a 
reasonable  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  and  to 
be  sad  or  cheerful  only  by  eliance.  <*  Happi- 
ness,*' said  he,  «  must  be  something  solid  and 
pennanent,  without  fear  and  without  uncer- 
tainty.' 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained  so 
much  of  his  regard  by  their  frankness  and  cour- 
tcsy,  that  he  oould  not  leave  them  without 
warning  and  remonstrance.  <*  My  friends," 
•aid  he,  <■  I  have  seriously  consider^  our  man- 
ners and  our  prospects,  and  find  that  we  have 
mistaken  our  own  interest.  The  first  years  of 
I  man  must  make  provision  for  the  last.  He  that 
i  never  thinks,  never  can  be  wise.  Perpetual 
levity  must  end  in  ignorance ;  and  intemperance, 
though  it  may  fire  the  spirits  for  an  hour,  will 
make  life  short  or  miserable.  Let  ns  consider 
that  youth  is  of  no  long  duration,  and  that  in 
mature  agei,  when  the  enchantments  of  fancy 
•hall  cease,  and  phantoms  of  delight  danoe  no 
more  about  us,  we  shall  have  no  comforts  but 
the  esteem  of  wise  men,  and  the  means  of  doing 
good.  Let  us,  therefore,  stop,  while  to  stop  is 
in  our  power :  let  us  live  as  men  who  are  somo- 
time  to  gmw  old,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  the 
most  dreadfiil  of  all  evils  to  count  their  past 
years  by  follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their 
former  luxuriance  of  health  only  by  the  maladies 
which  riot  has  produced." 

They  stared  awhile  in  silence  one  upon  an- 
other, and,  at  last,  drove  him  away  by  a  general 
chorus  of  continued  laughter. 

The  consciousness  that  his  sentiments  were 
Just,  and  his  intention  kind,  was  scarcely  sufil- 
dent  to  support  him  against  the  horror  of  de- 
rision. But  he  recovered  his  tranquillity,  and 
pursued  his  search. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Tke  Prmeejinds  a  foite  and  ht^ppy  man. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  he 
■aw  a  spacious  building,  which  all  were,  by  the 
open  doors,  invited  to  enter;  he  followed  the 


stream  of  people,  and  found  It  a  hall  or  schod 
of  declamation,  in  which  profesMirs  read  lectures 
to  their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  sage 
raised  above  the  rest,  who  discoursed  with  great 
energy  on  the  government  of  the  passions.  His 
look  was  venerable,  his  action  graceful,  his  pro- 
nunciation dear,  and  his  diction  elegant.  He , 
showed,  with  great  strength  of  sentihient,  and 
variety  of  illustration*  that  human  nature  is  do- 
graded  and  debased,  when  the  lower  faculties 
predominate  over  the  higher;  that  when  fimcy, 
the  parent  of  passion,  usurps  the  dominion  of  . 
the  mind,  nothing  ensues  hut  the  natural  effect 
of  unlawful  government,  perturbation,  and  con* 
fusion ;  that  she  betrays  the  fortresses  of  the  in- 
tellect to  rebels,  and  excites  her  children  to  sedi- 
tion against  their  lawful  sovereign.  He  com- 
pared reason  to  the  sun,  of  which  the  light  is 
constant,  uniform,  and  lasting ;  and  fancy  to  % 
meteor,  of  bright  but  transitory  lustre,  irregular 
in  its  motion  and  delusive  in  its  direction. 

He  then  communicated  the  various  precepts 
given  from  time  to  time  for  the  conquest  of  pas- 
sion, and  displayed  the  happiness  of  those  who 
had  obtained  the  important  victory,  after  which 
man  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool 
of  hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy.  Inflamed 
by  anger,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or  depress^ 
ed  by  grief;  but  walks  on  calmly  through  the 
tumults  or  privacies  of  life,  as  the  sun  pursues 
■like  his  course  through  the  calm  or  the  stormy 

He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  im- 
movable by  pain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  with 
indifference  on  those  modes  or  aoddents  to  which 
the  vulgar  give  the  names  of  good  and  evil.  He 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  pr^udiccs, 
and  arm  themselves  against  the  shafts  of  malice 
or  misfortune,  by  Invulnerable  patience:  con- 
duding,  that  this  state  only  was  happiness,  and 
that  this  happiness  was  in  every  one's  power. 

Rassdas  listened  to  him  with  the  veneration 
due  to  the  instructions  of  a  superior  being,  and, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  humbly  implored 
the  liberty  of  visiting  so  great  a  master  of  true 
wisdom.  The  lecturer  hedtated  a  moment, 
when  JRassdas  put  a  purse  of  gold  Into  bis  hand, 
which  he  recdved  with  a  mixture  of  Joy  and 
wonder. 

« I  have  found,"  said  the  prince,  at  his  retnnl 
to  Imlac,  *'  a  man  who  can  teach  all  that  Is  ne- 
cessary to  be  known ;  who,  from  the  unshaken 
throne  of  rational  fortitude,  lodes  down  on  the 
scenes  of  life  changing  beneath  hinu  He  speaks, 
and  attention  watches  his  lips.  He  reasons; 
and  conviction  doses  his  periods.  This  man 
shall  be  my  future  guide :  I  will  learn  his  doo« 
trines,  and  imitate  his  life." 

«  Be  not  too  hasty,"  said  Imlae,  *«  to  trust, 
or  to  admire,  the  teachers  of  morality:  they 
discourse  Hke  angels,  but  they  live  like  men." 

Rassdas,  who  could  not  conceive  how  tasf 
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«i«n  could  TCtfon  m  IbrdUjr  withoat  f«liDf 
the  eogcncf  of  bis  own  ugiuncntit  pold  his 
lisit  in  a  few  days,  and  waa  dcniad  admis- 
sion. He  had  now  Isamed  tiie  power  of  monsj, 
and  made  liii  way  by  a  piece  of  fsld  to  the  inner 
^artment,  where  ha  found  the  philoeopher  in  a 
room  half  darkened,  with  his  eyea  misty,  and 
his  Ibee  pale.  **  Sir,"  aaid  he,  «  yon  are  come 
at  a  time  when  all  human  friendship  Is  useless ; 
what  I  suffer'  cannot  be  remedied,  what  I  have 
kwt  cannot  be  supplied.  My  daughter,  my  only 
daughter,  ftmn  wlioee  tendemem  1  expected  all 
the  comforts  of  my  sge,  died  last  night  of  a  fe- 
arer. My  Tiews,  my  puipsaw,  my  hopes  are  at 
an  end :  I  am  now  a  londy  beings  disonitsd 
from  society. 

«  Sir,*'  said  the  prinoe,  *'  mortality  is  an 
•Tent  by  which  a  wise  man  can  nerer  be  sur- 
prised :  we  know  that  death  is  always  near,  and 
it  should  thcrefera  always  be  expected. "-« 
«« Young  aaan,"  answered  the  philoeopher,  **  you 
opeaklike  one  that  has  aorer  felt  the  pangs  of 
separation.**  *'  HaTe  you  then  foigot  thepro^ 
uepti,*'  said  Rasselas,  <*  which  you  so  power- 
folly  enforeed?  Has  wisdom  no  strength  to 
arm  the  heart  against  calamity?  Consider 
that  external  things  are  naturally  tariable,  but 
truth  and  reason  ars  always  the  same.**  «What 
aomfort,'*  said  the  mourner,  **  can  truth  and 
reason  afford  me  ?->«of  what  effect  are  they  now, 
but  to  tdl  me,  tliat  my  daughter  wiU  not  be  re- 
stored?** 

The  prince,  whose  humanity  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  insult  misery  with  reproof,  went 
away,  eouTinoed  of  the  emptlnesi  of  rhetorical 
aounds,  and  the  inefficaoy  of  polished  periods  add 
studied  sentences. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  GUmpte  of  Pastoral  Life, 

Hs  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry ;  and 
having  heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  tlie 
lowest  cataract  ot  the  Nile,  and  filled  the  whole 
oountry  with  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  resolved 
to  visit  his  retreat,  and  inquire  whether  that  fe- 
licity, which  public  life  could  not  afford,  was  to 
be  found  in  solitude ;  and  whether  a  man,  whoee 
age  and  virtue  made  him  venerable,  could  teach 
any  peculiar  art  of  shunning  evils,  or  enduring 


Imlac  and  the  princess  agreed  to  accompany 
him ;  and,  after  the  neceseary  preparations,  they 
began  their  journey.  Their  way  lay  through 
the  fielde,  where  shepherds  tended  their  flocks, 
and  the  lambs  were  playing  upon  the  pasture. 
«  lliis,"  said  the  poet,  «  is  the  life  which  has 
been  often  celebrated  for  its  innocence  and  quiet; 
let  us  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  shep- 


lierds*  tents,  and  know  whether  all  oi 

are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  simplicity.** 

The  proposal  pleased  tham,  and,  they  induced 
the  shc^erds,  by  small  prssents  and  femiliar 
questions,  to  tell  the  opUilon  of  their  own  state : 
they  were  so  rude  and  ignorant,  so  little  aUe  to 
compara  tlie  good  with  ths  evil  of  the  occup»» 
tlon,  and  so  indistinet  in  their  narratives  and 
deaeriptions,  that  very  little  could  be  learned 
from  them.  But  it  waa  evident  that  their  hearts 
wera  cankered  with  discontent  $  that  they  eon- 
ridered  themselves  as  condenmed  to  labour  Ibr  the 
luxury  of  the  rich,  and  looked  up  with  stupid 
malevolence  towardi  those  that  wera  placsd 
above  them. 

The  princess  pronouncsd  with  vehemence,  thai 
she  would  never  suffer  these  envious  savages  t« 
be  her  cempanions,  and  that  she  should  not  soon 
be  desirous  of  seeing  any  mora  specimens  of  rua* 
tic  happlnem;  but  could  not  bellera  that  all  tho 
aceounta  of  primeval  pleasures  vrera  frbulous, 
and  was  in  doubt  whether  USb  had  any  thing 
that  could  be  justly  praferred  to  the  placid  gra- 
tiilcationB  of  fields  and  woods.  She  hoped  that 
the  time  would  come,  when,  with  a  few  virta* 
ous  and  elegant  companions,  she  should  gather 
ilowen  planted  by  her  own  hands,  fondls  the 
lambs  of  her  own  ewe,  and  listen  without  cara, 
among  brooks  and  bTeeM%  to  one  of  her  maidens 
reading  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Danger  of  Prosperity, 

Oir  ths  next  day  they  continued  their  journey, 
till  the  heat  compelled  them  to  look  round  for 
shelter.  At  a  small  distance  they  saw  a  thick 
wood,  which  they  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
perceived  that  they  wera  approaching  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  The  shrubs  wera  diligently  cut 
away  to  open  walks  whera  the  shades  wera 
darkest ;  the  boughs  of  opposite  trees  were  arti- 
ficially interwoven,  seats  of  flowery  turf  wera 
raised  in  vacant  spaces,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan* 
toned  along  the  side  of  a  winding  path,  had  its 
banks  sometimes  opened  into  small  basins,  and 
its  stream  sometimes  obstructed  by  little  mounds 
of  stone  heaped  together  to  increase  its  mur- 
murs. 

They  passed  slowly  through  the  wood,  de- 
lighted with  such  unexpected  accommodations, 
and  entertained  each  other  with  conjecturing 
what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that  in  those  rude 
and  unfrequented  regions  had  leisura  and  art  for 
such  harmlees  luxury. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard  the  sound  of 
music,  and  saw  youths  and  virgins  dancing  in 
the  grove;   and,  going  still  farther,  beheld  a 
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•talely  palMse  built  upon  •  bill,  mirrounded  with 
woods.  The  lavraofeMternboftpiUQity  allowed 
them  to  enter,  end  the  meeter  wekwwied  them 
Hke  a  man  libenl  end  wealthy. 

He  wae  sldlhil  eneofh  in  appeanaces  soon  ia 
disoem  that  they  were  no  oemmon  gueati»  and 
aiuread  hie  taUe  with  magnifioenee.  The  ela- 
f  uenoe  of  Imlac  eauf^ht  hla  attention,  and  the 
lofty  ooitrtety  of  the  prinoeae  excited  his  reepeeL 
When  they  offered  to  depart,  he  entreated  their 
etay,  and  was  the  next  day  more  unwilling  to 
dismise  them  than  before.  They  were  easily 
peraoaded  to  stop,  and  drility  grew  up  in  time 
to  freedom  and  oonfidenee. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  <^eer- 
Inl,  and  all  the  face  of  nature  smiling  round  the 
place,  and  eould  not  forbear  to  hope  that  ha 
should  find  here  what  he  was  se^ng:  but 
when  he  was  congratulating  the  master  upao 
his  poesessions,  he  answered  with  a  aigh,  **  My 
edoditlon  has  indeed  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness, but  appearances  are  delusive.  My  proa- 
perity  puts  my  life  in  danger;  the  Basse  of 
^fffP*  i*  ^7  enemy,  Incensed  only  by  my 
wealth  and  popularity.  I  hare  been  hitherto 
protected  against  htm  by  the  prUices  of  the 
country :  but,  as  tlie  ftivour  of  the  great  Is  «i- 
certain,  I  know  not  how  soon  my  defenders 
tnay  be  persuaded  to  share  the  plunder  with  the 
Basse.  I  have  sent  my  treasures  into  a  distant 
country,  and,  upon  the  first  alarm,  am  prepared 
to  follow  them.  Tlien  will  my  enemies  riot  in 
my  mansion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  which  I 
have  planted.*' 

They  all  Joined  in  lamenting  bis  danger,  and 
deprecating  his  exile ;  and  the  princess  was  so 
much  disturbed  with  the  tumult  of  grief  and 
indignation,  that  she  retired  to  her  apartment. 
They  continued  with  their  khid  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  to  find  the  hermit. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Tke  Hajjpiness  ofSoHtude,    The  Nermifs  History, 

Thet  came,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction 
of  the  peasants,  to  the  hermit's  cell :  it  was  a 
cavern  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  overshadowed 
with  palm  trees :  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
Cataract,  that  nothing  more  was  heard  than  a 
gentle  uniform  murmur,  such  as  composes  the 
mind  to  pensive  meditation,  especially  when  it 
was  assisted  by  the  wind  whistling  among  the 
branches.  The  first  rude  essay  of  nature  bad 
been  so  much  improved  by  human  labour,  that  the 
cave  contained  several  apartments  appropriated 
to  different  uses,  and  often  afibrded  lodging  to 
ti'avcllers,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened 
to  overtake. 
^   The  hermit  sat  on  a  faer.ch  at  the  door,  to  en- 


joy the  caolneBS  of  the  evaning.  On  one  sM^ 
lay  a  book  with  pens  and  paper,  on  the  other 
mechanical  Instrnnsenta  of  various  kinda.  Aa 
they  apprached  him  nnv^garded,  the  princsn 
observed  that  ha  had  not  the  eonntmaaoe  of  n 
man  that  had  fonnd  or  eould  teach  the  way  t» 
happinsas. 

They  saluted  hfan  whh  great  respect,  which 
he  repaid  like  a  man  not  nnacciMtamed  to  tha 
fbrms  of  courts.  **  My  diildrcn,'*  said  he,  «'  if 
yaa  have  lost  your  way,  yon  shall  be  wilUngly 
supplied  with  such  conveniences  for  the  night 
as  this  cavern  vrlD  afford.  I  have  all  that  n». 
tnra  re^ufarss,  and  yon  wiU  not  expect  delicadea 
In  a  hermit's  cell." 

They  thanked  blm;  and,  entering^  wen 
pleased  with  tha  neatness  and  regularity  of  the 
place.  The  hermit  aet  flesh  and  wine  befbra 
Asm,  though  he  fed  only  upon  fruits  and  w»» 
ter.  His  discourse  was  eheerful  without  leTity, 
and  pious  without  enthusiaam.  He  soon  gained 
the  ssteem  of  his 'guests,  and  the  princsss  ra* 
pented  her  hasty  censure. 

At  last  Imlac  began  thus:  *<  I  do  not  now 
wonder  that  your  reputation  is  so  ftr  extended  : 
we  haye  heard  at  Cairo,  of  your  wisdom,  and 
cams  hither  to  implore  your  directiao  for  thia 
young  man  and  maiden  in  the  ckaiee  of  iifis»" 

«  To  him  that  lives  well,"  answered  the  her- 
mlt,  *'  every  form  of  life  is  good ;  ner  can  I 
give  any  other  rule  for  choios,  thui  to  renuva 
all  apparent  evil." 

**  He  will  meet  certainly  remove  firom  evfl," 
said  the  prince,  "  who  shall  devote  himself  ta 
that  solitude  which  yau  have  rseamnnndsd  by 
your  exampla.*' 

"  I  have  indeed  lived  fifteen  yean  in  soa- 
tude,"  said  the  hermit,  **  but  have  no  desire 
that  my  example  should  gain  any  imitators.  In 
my  youth  I  professed  arms,  and  was  raised  by 
degrees  to  the  highest  military  rank.  I  have 
traversed  wide  countries  at  the  head  of  my 
troope,  and  seen  many  battles  and  sieges.  At 
last,  being  disgusted  by  the  preferments  of  a 
younger  officer,  and  feding  that  my  vigonr  was 
banning  to  decay,  I  resolved  to  close  my  lift 
in  peace,  haying  found  the  world  full  of  snares^ 
discord,  and  misery.  I  had  onoe  escaped  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  the  shelter  of  this 
cavern,  and  therefore  clMae  it  fi>r  my  final  rei&- 
dence.  1  employed  artificers  to  form  it  into 
ehambers,  and  stored  it  with  all  that  I  was 
liksly  to  want. 

*<  For  some  time  after  my  retreat,  I  rejoiced 
like  a  tempeot-bcaten  sailor  at  his  entrance  into 
the  harbour,  being  delighted  with  the  sudden 
change  of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  war  to  still- 
ness and  repose.  When  the  pleasure  of  novelty 
went  away,  I  employed  my  hours  in  examining 
the  plants  which  grow  in  the  valley,  and  the 
minerals  which  I  aollected  from,  the  recks. 
9ut  that  inquiry  is  now  grown  taatekes  and 
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I  IwTe  bcf  n  Ibr  aome  tioM  nmetdcd 
iny  mind  h  dittnriied  with  m 
flexitifls  «r  d«iK  and  TMiillM  4^ 


ima^iMtiofi,  whieh  hovly  pnmil 
caiMe  I  bava  ■•  apportaBltiM  of 
dlYcnIoo.  I  am  MinaliHcs  adiamad  to  think 
tlittt  I  eould  Mt  MeuM  nTtolf  fram  rica  Vol  bf 
TCtiHnf  from  thoaxardaa  of  Tlrtii%  and  b^fia  to 
•aapaet  tkat  I  waa  ratWr  iaBpalied  hj  raaeaiC* 
nmt  than  led  by  devotion  into  aolitade.  My 
I  «ine3rriotaiaaeanaioffolly;aiidI]aaaantthat 
1  have  loat  ao  muoh,  and  have  gained  ao  Uttla. 
In  aotttnde,  if  I  eaeape  the  enaapla  of  bad  laaa, 
I  want  Ukawfaa  the  oonaaei  and  oaoTcnatSoa  of 
the  good.  I  have  been  long  oompaving  the  evila 
with  tlie  advantagw  of  eoeiety,  and  reaidre  to 
vetura  into  the  world  to-morrow.  The  life  of 
•  eoUtaryman  wiU  be  certainly  miatmhio,  b«t 
BOi  certainly,  devont." 

They  beard  his  raaolution  with  anrpriae,  but, 
aflera  abort  pansey  oflfivad  to  conduct  blm  to 
Caivaw  Ho  dug  up  a  oonaiderabie  traainre  which 
be  had  hid  among  the  racks,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  city,  on  which,  m  ha  approached  ll» 
be  gazed  with  niptare. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

■  The  Happmem  of  a  Lifie  led  according  to  Nature. 

Rasszuu  went  often  to  an  assembly  of  learned 
aMn,  who  met  at  etated  times  to  unbend  their 
minds,  and  compare  their  opinlone.  Their  man- 
ners were  somewhat  coarse,  but  their  conversa- 
tion was  inetmctive,  and  their  dieputotions 
acute,  thoQgb  sometimes  too  violent,  and  often 
eontinued  tiU  neither  controvertist  rememhered 
npoB  what  question  they  began.  Some  faults 
ware  almost  general  among  them :  every  one 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  geniua  or  knowledge  of 
another  depreciated. 

In  this  assembly  RaamlsB  was  relating  his  in- 
terview with  the  hermit,  and  the  wonder  with 
which  he  heard  him  censure  a  course  of  life 
which  be  had  so  deliberately  choeen,  and  so  lau- 
dably followed.  The  sentiments  of  the  hearers 
were  various.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
folly  of  his  choice  had  been  justly  punished  by 
eondemnation  to  perpetual  perseverance.  One 
of  the  youngest  among  them,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, pronounced  him  a  hypocrite.  Some 
talked  of  the  right  of  society  to  the  labour  of  in- 
dlviduals^  and  considered  retirement  as  a  deser- 
tion  of  duty.  Others  readily  allowed,  that  there 
waa  a  time  when  the  claims  of  the  public  were 
mtisfled,  and  when  a  man  might  properly  se- 
qurnter  himaeli^  to  review  h«i  Uie,  and  purify 
Ilia  heart. 

One,  who  appearod  more  affected  with  the 
.WMRativa  ikm  the  mi,  thought  h  Ukely«  that 


the  hennit  would,  ia  a  few  years,  go  back  to 
his  rstreat,  and,  perhape,  if  shame  did  not  re- 
strain^ or  death  Intercept  him,  return  once 
BBore  bom  his  retreat  into  tlie  world.  «  For 
thehopeof  h^pineesy"  mid  he,  '*  is  so  strong, 
ly  impramsd,  that  the  longest  experience  is 
Mi  aUe  to  efface  it.  Of  the  present  state, 
wlwtover  it  be^  we  feel,  and  are  forced  to  oon- 
fess,  tlie  misery ;  yet,  when  the  sams  steto  ia 
again  at  a  distance,  imagination  paints  it  as  de- 
sirable. But  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
desire  will  no  longer  be  our  torment,  and  no 
man  shall  be  wretched  but  by  hie  own  fault.*' 

«  This,"  mid  a  philosopher,  who  had  heard 
him  with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  "  ie  the 
present  condition  of  a  wise  man.     The  time  is 
already  come,  when  none  are  wretched  but  by 
their  own  fault.     Nothing  ia  more  idle  than  to 
inquire  after  happiness,  which  natiuv  bos  kind- 
ly  placed  within  our  reach.     The  way  to  be  ^ 
happy,  ie  to  live  according  to  nature,  in  obedi-  , 
enee  to  that  universal  and  unalterable  law  with  , 
which   every   heart   is   originally  impreesed  ;  ^ 
which  is  not  written  on  it  by  preeept,  but  en-  \ 
graven  by  destiny ;  not  instilled  by  educationi  j 
but  infused  at  our  nativity.     He  that  lives  ao> 
cording  to  nature  will  suffer  nothing  from  the  ) 
delusions  of  hope  or  importuuities  of  desire ;  bo  , 
will  receive  and  reject  with  equability  of  tern-  , 
per;  and  act  or  suffer  as  the  reason  of  things  I 
shall  alternately  prescribe.      Other  men  may 
amuse  themselves  with  subtle  definitions,  or  in- 
tricato  ratiocination.   Let  them  learn  to  be  wiw 
by  easier  means:  let  them  observe  the  hind  of 
the  forest,  and  the  linnet  of  the  grove:  let  them 
considvr  the  life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are 
regulated  by  instinct;  they  obey  their  guides 
and  are  happy.     Let  ua,  therefore,  at  length, 
cease  to  dispute,  and  learn  to  live :  throw  away 
the  encumbrance  of  precepts,  which  they  who 
utter  them  with  so  much  pride  and  pomp  do  not 
understand,  and  carry  with  us  this  simple  and 
intelligible  maxim.   That  deviation  from  nature 
is  deviation  from  happiness. *' 

When  he  had  spolLen,  he  looked  round  bim 
with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consciouanesa 
of  his  own  beneficence.  "  Sir,'*  said  the  prince, 
with  great  modesty,  **  as  I,  like  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  closest  at- 
tention has  been  fixed  upon  your  discourse :  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  position  which  a  man 
so  learned  has  so  confidently  advanced.  Let 
me  only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  na- 
ture." 

**  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so 
docile,"  said  the  philoeopher,  **  I  can  deny  them 
no  information  which  my  studies  have  enabled 
me  to  afford.     To  live  according  to  nature,  h  to  \ 
act  always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitnew  aris- 
ing from  the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  ' 
and  effects ;  to  concur  with  the  great  and  un-   ' 
changeable  scheme  of  universal  felicity;  to.ea* 
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operate  with  the  general  disposition  and  ten* 
dency  of  the  present  system  or  things." 

The  prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of 
the  sagee  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  he 
heard  him  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and 
was  silent ;  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him 
satisfied,  and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and 
departed  with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  oo-oper- 
aled  with  the  present  system. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TA«  Prince  and  his  Sister  divide  between  them  the 
Work  of  ObseroatUm^ 

Rassblas  returned  home  full  of  reflections, 
doubting  how  to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  the 
way  to  happiness  he  found  the  learned  and  sim- 
ple equally  ignorant;  but,  as  he  was  yet  young, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  time  remaining 
for  more  experiments,  and  farther  inquir]es.i— 
He  communicated  to  Imlac  his  observations  and 
his  doubts,  but  was  answered  by  him  with  new 
doubts,  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort 
He  therefore  discoursed  more  frequently  and 
freely  with  his  sister,  who  had  yet  the  same 
hope  with  himself,  and  always  assisted  him  to 
l^ve  some  reason  why,  though  he  had  been  hith- 
erto fhistrated,  he  might  succeed  at  last. 

<<  We  have  hitherto,"  said  she,  <<  known  but 
little  of  the  world;  we  have  never  yet  been 
either  great  or  mean.  In  our  own  country, 
though  we  had  royalty,  we  had  no  power;  and 
In  this  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  private  recesses 
of  domestic  peace.  Imlac  favours  not  our  search, 
lest  we  should  in  time  find  him  mistaken.  We 
will  divide  the  task  between  us :  you  shall  try 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts, 
and  I  will  range  the  shades  ot  humbler  life. 
Perhaps  command  and  authority  may  be  the 
supreme  blessings,  as  they  afford  the  most  op* 
portunities  of  doing  good:  or,  perhaps,  what 
this  world  can  give  may  be  found  in  the  modest 
habitations  of  middle  fortune :  too  low  for  great 
designs,  and  too  high  for  penury  and  distress." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Prince  examines  0ie  Happiness  offugh  SUUums, 

Bassxlas  applauded  the  design,  and  appeared 
next  day  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  court  of 
the  Bassa.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and  admitted,  as  a  prince  whose 
curiosity  had  brought  him  from  distant  coun- 
tries, to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  officers, 
and  frequent  conversation  with  the  Bassa  him- 
self. 


He  was  at  first  Inclined  to  believe,  that  tho 
man  must  be  pleased  with  his  own  ooaditioo, 
whom  all  apprsachod  with  reverenee^  and  heard 
with  obedience,  and  who  had  the  power  to  ex- 
tend his  edicts  to  a  wMb  kingdom— <«  There 
can  be  no  pleaanre,'*  said  he,  **  equal  to  that  of 
feeling  at  once  the  joy  of  thousands  all  made 
happy  by  wise  administration.  Yet,  sinoe,  by 
the  law  of  subordination,  this  sublime  dsUght 
can  be  in  one  nation  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is 
surely  reasonable  to  think  that  there  is  some 
satislhetion  moro  popular  and  aooeasiUek  and 
that  millions  can  hardly  be  floljected  to  the  will 
of  a  single  man,  only  to  fill  his  partionlar  broaM 
with  inoommunicable  content.'* 

These  thoughts  were  often  in  liis  mind,  and 
he  found  no  solution  of  tiie  difficulty.  But  ao 
presents  and  eivUltIss  gained  him  more  familiar- 
ity, he  found  that  almost  every  man  who  stood 
high  in  employment  hated  all  the  rest,  and  was 
hated  by  them,  and  that  their  lives  were  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  plots  and  detections,  strata- 
gems and  escapes,  faction  and  treachery.  Many 
of  those  who  surrounded  the  Baasa  were  sent 
only  to  watch  and  report  his  conduct :  every 
tongue  was  muttering  censure,  and  every  eye 
was  searching  for  a  ihult. 

At  last  the  letters  of  revocation  arrived,  the 
Baasa  was  carried  in  chains  to  Constantinople, 
and  his  name  was  mentioned  no  more. 

**  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  power?"  said  Hasselas  to  his  sister: 
**  is  it  without  any  efficacy  to  good?  or,  is  the 
subordinate  decree  only  dangerous,  and  the  su- 
preme safe  and  glorious?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only 
happy  man  in  his  dominions?  or  is  the  Sultan 
himself  subject  to  the  torments  of  suspicion,  and 
the  dread  of  enemies?" 

In  a  short  time  the  second  Bassa  was  depoeed. 
The  Sultan  that  had  advanced  him  was  mur- 
dered by  the  -Janizaries,  and  his  successor  had 
other  views  or  different  favourites. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Princess  pttrsues  her  Inqtdry  iuUh  more  DiU' 
gence  than  Success, 

The  princess,  in  the  meantime,  insinuated  her- 
self into  many  families :  for  there  are  few  doors 
through  which  liberality,  joined  with  good- 
humour,  cannot  find  its  way.  The  daughters 
of  many  houses  were  airy  and  cheerful;  but 
Nekayah  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the 
conversation  of  Imlac  and  her  brother,  to  be 
much  pleased  with  childish  levity  and  prattle 
which  had  no  meaning.  She  found  their 
thoughts  narrow,  their  wishes  low,  and  their 
merriment  often  artificial.  Their  pleasures, 
poor  as  they  were,  could  not  be  preserved  porsb 
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hnX  were  ImUtlena  by  petty  coiikpetitUms  end 
wortUen  cmnktion.  They  were  alwmye  Jc*- 
loue  of  tlie  iMMity  of  each  other ;  of  a  quality  to 
which  eoJicitude  caa  add  nothing,  and  from 
wliich  detraction  can  take  nothing  away.  Many 
were  In  Ioto  with  triflera  like  themaelTeay  and 
many  frneied  that  they  were  in  lore  when  In 
tmth  they  were  only  idle.  Their  aifectioo  wae 
not  fixed  on  eenae  or  virtue,  and  therefore  eel- 
dem  ended  but  in  Tozation.  Their  grief,  how- 
ever, like  their  joy,  was  transient;  every  thing 
floated  in  their  mind  unconnected  with  Uie  past 
or  future,  so  that  one  desire  easily  gave  way  to 
another,  as  a  second  stone,  cast  into  the  water, 
effaces  and  confounds  the  circles  of  tiie  fint. 

With  these  girls  she  played  as  with  hioffnisive 
m«tw*ai«j  umI  found  them  proud  of  her  oounie- 
nanee,  and  weary  of  her  company. 

But  her  purpoee  was  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  affiibility  easily  persuaded  the  hearts 
that  were  swelling  with  sorrow  to  dischaige 
their  secrets  in  her  ear ;  and  thoee  whom  hope 
flattered,  or  prosperity  delighted,  often  courted 
lier  to  partake  their  pleasure. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met 
in  the  evening  in  a  private  summer-house  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  related  to  each  other  the 
ioecurrences  of  the  day.  As  they  were  sitting 
togetlier,  the  princees  cast  her  eyee  upon  the  river 
Ahat  flowed  before  her.  «  Answer,"  said  she, 
*<  great  fother  of  waters,  thou  that  rollest  thy 
,  dlo6ds  through  eighty  nations,  to  the  invocations 
i  of  the  daughter  of  thy  native  king :  tell  me  if 
I  Aon  waterest,  through  all  thy  course,  a  single 
liabitadon  from,  which  thou  doet  not  bear  the 
murmurs  of  complaint.** 
,  "  You  are  then,"  said  Rasselas,  "  not  more 
Boccessful  in  private  housee  than  I  have  been  in 
courts."  *<  I  have,  since  the  last  partition  of 
our  provinces,"  said  the  princees,  **  enabled  my- 
aelf  to  enter  familiarly  Into  many  familiee, 
where  there  was  the  fairest  show  of  prosperity 
nnd  peace,  and  know  not  one  house  that  is  not 
haunted  by  some  fury  that  destroys  their  quiet. 
.  *<  I  did  not  seek  ease  among  the  poor,  because 
I  concluded  that  there  it  could  not  be  found. 
But  I  saw  many  poor  whom  I  had  supposed  to 
live  in  afliuence.  Poverty  has,  In  laige  cities, 
very  different  appearances ;  it  is  often  concealed 
in  splendour,  and  often  In  extravagance.  It  Is 
the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  con^ 
oeal  their  indigence  flrom  the  rest :  they  sup- 
port themsdvee  by  temporary  expediente»  and 
every  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  the  morrow. 
«  This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  though 
Upaqnant,  I  saw  with  less  pain,  because  I  could 
relieve  It.  Yet  some  have  reftised  my  bounties ; 
more  offended  with  my  quickness  to  detect  their 
wants,  than  pleased  with  my  rodiness  to  suc- 
cour them :  and  others,  whoee  exigences  com- 
yelled  them  to  admit  my  kindnees,  have  never 
b9pu  able  to  foifive  their  bene£Ktress»    Many, 


however,  have  been  alnceffaiy  grateful  without 
the  ostentation  of  gratitude^  or  the  hope  of  other 
fiivonis." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Ute  Prmcett  anUinuet  her  Bemarh  t^ion  prwati 
Life. 

NxKATAB,  perceiving  her  brother's  attention 
flxed,  proceeded  in  her  narrative. 

« In  ftunillcs,  where  there  is  or  is  not  poverty* 
there  is  commonly  discord  :  if  a  kingdom  be,  as 
Imlsc  tells  us,  a  great  fiunily,  a  family  likewise 
is  a  little  kingdom,  torn  with  fictions  and  ex- 
poeed  to  revolutions.  An  unpractised  diacrver 
expects  the  love  of  parents  and  shildren  to  be 
constant  and  equal :  but  this  kindnese  eeldom 
continues  beyond  the  years  of  inftmcy:  In  a 
short  time  the  children  become  rivals  to  their 
parents.  Benefits  are  allowed  by  reproaches^ 
and  gratitude  debased  by  envy. 

**  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  in  concert ; 
each  child  endeavours  to  appn^riate  the  esteem 
or  fondness  of  the  parents;  and  the  parentSi 
with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each  other  to 
their  children ;  thus  some  place  their  confidence 
in  the  father,  and  some  In  the  mother,  and  by 
degrees  the  house  Is  filled  with  artifices  and 
feuds. 

"  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of  the 
young  and  the  old,  are  naturally  opposltes,  by 
the  contrary  effecte  of  hope  and  deipondence,  of 
cxpeotation  and  experience,  without  crime  or 
folly  on  either  side.  The  colours  of  life  in  youth 
and  age  appear  different,  as  the  face  of  nature  in 
spring  and  winter.  And  how  can  children 
credit  the  asMrtions  of  parente»  which  their  own 
eyes  show  them  to  be  fiilse  ? 

**  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  manner  as  much 
to  oiforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their 
lives.  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  con- 
trivance and  gradual  progression;  the  youth  ex- 
pects to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
precipitance.  The  old  man  pays  regard  to 
rlchesy  and  the  youth  reverences  virtue.  The 
old  man  delfiea  prudence :  tbe  youth  commits 
himself  to  magnanimity  and  chance.  The  young 
man,  who  intends  no  ill,  believes  that  ^one  Is 
intended,  and  therefore  acta  with  openoese  and 
candour :  but  his  father,  having  suffered  the  in^ 
Juries  of  firaud.  Is  Impdled  to  suspect,  and  too 
often  allured  to  practise  it.  Age  looks  with 
anger  on  the  temerity  of  youth,  and  youth  with 
contempt  on  the  scrupulosity  of  age.  Thus 
parents  and  children,  for  the  greatest  part,  live 
on,  to  love  less  snd  less:  and.  If  those  whom 
nature  has  thus  closely  united  are  the  torments 
of  each  other,  where  shall  we  look  for  tender- 
ness and  consolation?" 
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<*  SuretyV*  nM  the  fAnot,  "  ym  mmi  hxH 
betti  unfortunate  in  your  cboiee  of  aoquaintance : 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  moet  tender 
of  all  relations  is  thus  Impeded  in  its  effects  by 
natural  necessity.'* 

««  Domestic  discord,*'  answered  she,  "  is  not 
inevitably  and  fatally  necessary;  but  yet  it  is 
not  easily  avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole 
Ihmily  isTirtnoos:  the  good  and. the  evil  can- 
not well  agree ;  and  the  evil  can  yet  less  agree 
-  with  one  another :  even  the  virtuous  ftdl  some- 
times to  variance,  when  their  virtues  are  of 
different  kinds,  and  tending  to  extremes.  In 
general,  those  parents  have  most  reverence  who 
ttioet  deserve  it ;  for  he  that  lives  well  cannot 
be  despised. 

«  Many  other  evils  Infest  private  life.  Some 
are  die  slaves  of  servants  whom  they  have 
trusted  with  their  affairs.  Some  are  kept  in 
•ontinnal  anxiety  by  the  caprice  of  rich  rela- 
tions, whom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not 
offend.  Some  husbands  are  imperious,  and 
some  wives  perverse ;  and,  as  It  is  always  more 
easy  to  do  evil  than  good,  though  the  wisdom 
or  virtue  of  one  can  very  rarely  make  many 
happy,  the  folly  or  vice  of  one  may  make'many 
miamble.*' 

**  If  such  be  the  general  effect  of  marriage,** 
tald  the  prince,  **  I  shall  for  the  future  think 
It  dangerous  to  connect  my  interest  with  that  of 
another,  lest  I  should  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
ner's fault.** 

'  «  I  have  met;**  said  the  princeas,  "  with 
tnany  who  live  single  Ibr  that  reason;  but  I 
never  found  that  their  prudence  ought  to  raise 
envy.  They  dream  away  their  time  without 
friendi^ip,  without  fondness,  and  are  driven  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  day,  for  which  they  have 
no  use,  by  childish  amusements  or  vicious  do- 
lights.  They  act  as  beings  under  the  constant 
sense  of  some  known  inferiority,  that  81]s  their 
minds  with  ranoour,  and  their  tongues  with 
oensure.  They  are  peevish  at  home,  and  male- 
volent abroad;  and,  as  the  outlaws  of  human 
naturs^  make  it  their  business  and  their  pleasure 
to  disturb  that  society  which  debars  them  from 
Its  privileges.  To  live  without  feeling  or  excit- 
ing sympathy,  to  be  fortunate  without  adding 
to  the  felicity  of  others,  or  afflicted  without 
tasting  the  bakn  of  pity,  is  a  state  more  gloomy 
than  solitude :  it  is  not  retreat,  but  exelnsion 
i  from  mankind*  Marriage  has  many  pains,  but 
I  celibacy  has  no  pleasures.*' 

«  What  then  is  to  be  done?*'  said  Rasselaa; 
**  the  more  we  Inquire  the  less  we  can  resolve. 
Surely  he  is  moot  likely  to  plea: 
has  no  other  inclination  to  regard." 


CHAPTISR  XXVII. 
VufuuUioniqmn  Gmtneti. 


TBI  conversation  bad  a  short  paoM.  Tha 
prince^  having  oooaidersd  his  sister^e  sheer  f^ 
tion,  told  her,  that  she  had  surveyed  life  with 
prejudice*  and  onppoaed  misery  where  she  did 
not  find  it.  »^«  Your  namtive,"  cays  he^ 
"  throws  yet  a  darker  gloom  upon  the  pi'iiapatU 
of  fhturity :  the  predictions  of  Imlae  were  but 
faint  sketches  of  the  evils  painted  by  Nekayah. 
I  have  been  lately  oonvlneed  that  quiet  is  not 
the  daughter  of  grandeur,  or  of  power :  that 
her  presence  is  not  to  be  bought  by  wealth,  nor 
enforced  by  conquest.  It  is  evident,  that  as  any 
man  acts  in  a  wider  compass,  he  must  be  man 
expoeed  to  opposition  from  enmity,  or  misoar* 
riage  from  chance :  whoever  has  many  to  |dease 
or  to  govern  must  use  the  ministry  of  many 
agents,  some  of  whom  will  be  wicked,  and 
some  ignorant ;  by  some  he  will  be  misled,  and 
by  others  betrayed.  If  he  gratifies  one,  he  will 
offend  another;  those  that  are  not  fevoured  will 
think  themselves  ii^ured;  and,  since  fevours 
can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the  greater 
number  will  be  always  discontented.*' 

«  The  discontent,**  said  the  princess,  «<  wkicA 
is  thus  unreasonable,  I  hope  that  I  shall  alwaya 
have  spirit  to  despise,  and  you  power  to  re^ 


«  Discontent,*'  answered  Raaselas,  <«  will  not 
always  be  without  reason  under  the  moet  just 
and  vigilant  administration  of  public  aflhirs. 
None,  however  attentive,  can  always  diacover 
that  merit  which  indigence  or  faction  may  hap» 
pen  to  obscure;  and  none,  however  powerfbl, 
can  always  reward  it.  Yet,  be  that  aeee  infe- 
rior desert  advanced  above  him  will  naturally 
impute  that  preference  to  partiality  or  caprice ; 
and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any 
man,  however  magnanimous  by  nature,  or  ex- 
alted by  condition,  will  be  able  to  penist  fiir 
ever  in  fixed  and  inexorable  justice  of  distribu- 
tion :  he  will  sometimes  indulge  his  own  affec- 
tions, and  sometimes  those  of  his  fevouriteo:  ho 
will  permit  some  to  please  him  who  can  never 
serve  him :  he  will  discover  in  thoee  whom  he 
loves  qualities  which  in  reality  they  do  not  poo- 
sees ;  and  to  those,  ftrom  whom  be  receives  |dea- 
sure,  he  will  in  his  turn  endeavour  to  give  it. 
Thus  will  reoommendations  sometimes  prevail 
which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  by  tha 
more  destructive  bribery  of  flattery  and  ser* 
vUlty. 

«  He  that  hath  much  to  do  win  do  something 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  oon«- 
sequenoes ;  and  If  it  were  possible  that  be  shouM 
always  act  rightly,  yet  when  such  numbers  ar« 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure 
and  obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good, 
sometimes,  by  mistake* 
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**  The  highcti  tUtloDS  cannot  therefoi**  hope 
to  be  the  abodes  of  happiness,  which  I  would 
willingly  believe  io  have  fled  from  thrones 
and  palacee,  to  seats  of  humble  privacy  and  pla- 
cid obecority.  For  what  can  hinder  the  satis- 
faction,  or  intercept  the  expectations,  of  him 
whose  abilities  are  adequate  to  his  employmenti, 
who  sees  with  his  own  eyes  the  whole  circuit  of 
his  influence,  who  chooees  by  his  own  know- 
ledge all  whom  be  trusts,  and  whom  none  are 
tempted  to  deceive  by  hope  or  fear  ?  Surely  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to 
be  virtuous  and  to  be  happy." 

**  Whether  perfect  happiness  would  be  pro- 
cured by  perfect  goodness,"  said  Nekayah, 
"  this  world  will  never  afford  an  opportunity  of 
deciding.  But  this,  at  least,  may  be  maintain- 
ed, that  we  do  not  always  find  visible  happiness 
in  proportion  to  visible  virtue.  All  natunJ,  and 
almost  all  political  evils,  are  incident  alike  to 
the  bod  and  good :  they  are  confounded  In  the 
misery  of  a  flunine,  and  not  much  distinguished 
In  the  fury  of  a  fiwtion ;  they  sink  together  in  a 
tempest,  and  are  driven  together  from  their 
country  by  invaders.  All  that  virtue  can  afford 
is  quietness  of  conscience,  and  a  steady  prospect 
of  a  happier  state ;  this  may  enable  us  to  endure 
calamity  with  patience;  but,  remember  that 
patience  must  suppose  pain.'* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SasteUu  and  Ndmyah  eontmue  their  Convenation* 

"  Dkae  princess,*'  said  Raaselas,  **  you  fall  into 
the  common  errors  of  exaggeratory  declamation, 
by  producing,  in  a  fiuniliar  disquisition,  exam- 
pies  of  national  calamities,  and  scenes  of  exten- 
sive misery,  which  are  found  in  ImoIcs  rather 
than  in  the  world,  and  which,  as  they  are  hor- 
rid, are  ordained  to  be  rare.  Let  us  not  imagine 
evils  which  we  do  not  feel,  nor  injure  life  by 
misrepresentations.  I  cannot  liear  that  queru- 
lous eloquence  which  threatens  every  city  with 
a  siege  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  that  makes  famine 
ttend  on  every  flight  of  locusts,  and  suspends 
pestilence  on  the  wing  of  every  blast  that  issues 
from  the  south, 

**  On  necessary  and  inevitable  evils  which 
overwhelm  kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is 
vain :  when  they  happen,  they  must  be  endured. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  these  bursU  of  universal 
distress  are  more  dreaded  than  felt :  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  flourish  in  youth,  and  wither 
in  age,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  than 
domestic  evils,  and  share  the  same  pleasures  and 
yexations,  whether  their  kings  are  mild  or 
cruel,  whether  the  armies  of  their  country  pur- 
sue their  enemies,  or  retreat  l>efore  them.  While 
courts  are  disturbed  with  inlei&tiue  competitions. 


and  ambassadors  are  negotiating  in  foreign 
countries,  the  smith  still  plies  his  anvil,  and  th« 
huslumdman  drives  his  plough  forward;  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  required  and  obtained,  and 
the  successive  business  of  the  season  continues  to 
make  its  wonted  revolutions. 

"  Let  us  cease  to  consider  what,  perhaps,  may 
never  happen,  and  what,  when  it  shall  happen, 
will  laugh  at  hunutn  speculation.  We  «FiU  not 
endeavour  to  modify  the  motions  of  the  elements, 
or  to  fix  the  destiny  of  kingdonu.  It  is  our 
business  to  consider  what  beings  like  us  may 
perform ;  each  labouring  for  his  own  happine&s 
by  promoting  within  his  circle,  however  nar-> 
row,  the  happiness  of  others. 

"  Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  nature ;  \ 
men  and  women  were  made  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  each  other;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
be  persuaded  but  that  marriage  is  one  of  the 
meaus  of  happiness. ' ' 

**  I  know  not,'*  said  the  princess,  **  whether 
marriage  be  more  than  one  of  the  innumerable 
modes  of  human  misery.  When  I  see  and  reck- 
on the  various  fornu  of  connubial  infelicity,  ths 
unexpected  causes  of  lasting  discord,  the  diver- 
sities of  temper,  the  oppositions  of  opinion,  the 
rude  collisions  of  contrary  desire  where  Iwth  are 
urged  by  violent  impulses,  the  obstinate  contest 
of  disagreeing  virtues  where  both  are  supported 
by  consciousness  of  good  intention,  1  am  some- 
times disposed  to  think,  with  the  severer  casuists 
of  most  nations,  that  marriage  is  rather  permit- 
ted than  approved,  and  that  none,  but  by  the 
instigation  of  a  passion  too  much  indulged,  en- 
tangle themselves  with  indlssolublis  compact." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  replied  liassdas, 
**  that  you  have,  even  now,  represented  celibacy 
aa  less  happy  than  marriage.  Both  conditions 
may  be  bad,  but  they  cannot  both  be  worst. 
Thus  it  happens  when  wrong  opinions  are  en- 
tertained, that  tbey  mutually  destroy  each  other, 
and  leave  the  mind  open  to  truth." 

**  I  did  not  expect,"  answered  the  princess, 
"  to  hear  that  imputed  to  falsehood,  which  is 
the  consequence  only  of  frailty.  To  the  mind, 
as  to  the  eye,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  with  ex- 
actness objects  vaatin  their  extent,  and  various 
in  their  parts.  When  we  see  or  conceive  the 
whole  at  once,  we  readily  note  the  discrimina- 
tions, and  decide  the  preference :  but  of  two  sys- 
tems, of  which  neither  can  be  surveyed  by  any 
human  lieing  in  its  full  compass  of  magnitude 
and  multiplicity  of  complication,  where  is  the 
wonder,  that,  judging  of  the  whole  by  parts,  I 
am  alternately  affected  by  one  and  the  other,  as 
either  presses  on  my  memory  or  iancy?  We 
differ  from  ourselves  just  as  we  differ  from  each 
other,  when  we  see  only  part  of  the  question,  as 
in  the  multifarious  relations  of  politics  and  mo- 
rality ;  but  when  we  perceive  the  whole  at  once, 
as  in  numerical  computations,  all  agree  in  one 
judgment,  and  none  ever  varies  in  his  opinion.' 
D 
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«  Ut  M  not  ftdd/*  wid  the  priiMw,  <«  to  tiM 
•Hier  erik  of  life  the  bHternev  of  oontroveny, 
nor  endeaTO*ur  to  Tie  with  each  other  in  rabtiltioe 
of  urgument.  We  are  employed  In  a  aearch  of 
which  both  are  equaUy  to  enjoy  the  aoeoeae,  or 
■uffer  by  the  miscarriage.  It  is  therefore  fit 
that  w«  amist  each  other.  Yoa  sorely  condade 
too  hastily  from  the  infeUdty  of  marriage  against 
iU  institution ;  will  not  the  misery  of  life  proTo 
equaUy  that  lift  cannot  be  the  gift  of  Heaven  ? 
The  world  most  be  peopled  by  marriage^  or 
peopled  without  it." 

«  How  the  world  Is  to  be  peopled,"  retamed 
Kekayah,  <<  i«  not  my  cave,  and  needs  not  be 
yours.  I  see  no  danger  that  the  present  genera- 
tion shoold  omit  to  leave  suoeessors  behind  them : 
we  are  not  now  in^pdring  for  the  world,  but  for 
ourselves." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Debate  tm  Marriage  anUinued, 

«<  Ths  good  of  the  whole,"  says  Rasselas,  «  is 
the  same  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  mar- 
riage be  best  for  mankind,  it  must  be  evidently 
best  for  individuals;  or  a  permanent  and  neces- 
sary duty  must  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and  some 
must  be  Inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  convenience 
of  others.  In  the  estimate  which  yon  have 
made  of  the  two  states,  it  appears  that  the  in- 
•ommodities  of  a  single  life  are,  in  a  great 
measun^  neoeomry  and  certain,  but  those  4^  the 
•onjttga]  state  accidental  and  avoidable.  I  can- 
not forbear  to  flatter  mysdf  that  pnidenoe  and 
benevolence  will  make  marriage  hmppff*  The 
general  folly  of  mankiod  is  the  cause  of  jgeneral 
complaint.  What  can  be  expected  but  disap- 
pointment and  repentance  from  a  choice  made 
in  the  immaturity  of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of 
desire,  without  judgment^  vHthout  foresight, 
without  inquiry  after  conformity  of  opinions, 
dmilarity  of  mannen,  rectitude  of  judgment,  or 
purity  of  sentiment  ? 

«  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.  A 
youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home  and  dream  of  one  another. 
Having  little  to  divert  attendon,  or  diversify 
thought,  they  find  tbemselvca  uneasy  when  they 
are  apart,  and  therefore  coodude  that  they  shall 
be  happy  together,  lliey  marry,  and  discover 
what  nothing  but  voluntary  bllndnem  before 
had  concealed ;  they  wMur  out  lite  in  altercations, 
and  chaf^ge  nature  vrith  cruelty. 

"  From  tboee  early  marriages  proeeeds  like- 
wise the  rivalry  of  parento  and  children:  the 
son  is  eager  to  enjoy  the  world  before  the  father 
is  willing  to  fonake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room 
M  once  for  two  generations.    Ihe  daughter  bo- 


glna  to  bloom  before  tho  mother  eaii  be  content 
to  fade,  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  the 
absence  of  the  other. 

«  Surely  all  theee  evils  may  be  avoided  by  that 
deliberatloa  and  dday  which  prudence  prescribea 
to  irrevocable  choioob  In  the  variety  and  joUity 
of  youthful  pleasures,  life  may  be  well  enough 
supported  without  the  help  of  a  partner.  Longer 
time  will  intteasu  axperienoe,  and  wider  viewa 
wUl  allow  better  opportonitios  4^  inquiry  and 
selection :  one  advantageat  least  will  be  certain; 
the  parento  wiU  be  visibly  older  than  their  chil- 
dren. 

«  What  reason  cannot  collect,"  said  Ndcayah, 
<<  and  what  experiment  has  not  yet  toqgl>t,  can 
be  known  only  from  the  report  of  others.  I 
have  been  told  that  late  marrisges  are  not  emi- 
nently happy.  This  is  a  question  too  important 
to  be  nefleoted;  and  I  have  oflen  propoeed  it  to 
thoeok  whose  accuracy  of  remark  and  eompre- 
henslvenem  of  knowledge  made  their  suflragea 
vrorthy  of  regard.  They  have  geneially  deters 
nUned,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  and 
woman  to  suspend  their  fate  upon  eaeh  other  at 
a  time  when  opinions  are  fixed,  and  habito  art 
established ;  when  friendships  have  been  con- 
trasted on  both  sides,  when  life  has  been  planned 
into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  enjoyed  the 
contemplation  of  ito  own  proepeots. 

*<  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  two  travellinf 
through  the  world  under  the  conduct  of  chance 
should  have  been  both  directed  to  the  same  path, 
and  It  will  not  often  happen  that  either  will 
quit  the  track  which  custom  has  made  pleasing. 
When  the  deeultory  lerity  of  youth  has  settled 
into  regularity.  It  is  soon  succeeded  by  pride 
ashamed  to  yield,  or  obstinacy  delighting  to  con- 
tend. And  even  thoqgb  mutual  esteem  pro- 
duces mutual  desire  to  please,  time  itsdf,  m  It 
modifies  unchangeably  the  external  mien,  deter- 
mines likewise  the  direction  of  the  passions,  and 
gives  an  Infleiible  rigidity  to  the  manners. 
Long  customs  are  not  easily  broken ;  he  that 
attempts  to  change  the  course  of  his  own  life 
very  often  labours  in  vain,  and  how  shall  we  do 
that  for  others  which  we  are  seldom  aUe  to  do 
foroursrtves?" 

«  But  surely,* '  Interposed  the  prince,  **  you 
suppose  the  chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or 
neglected.  Whenever  I  shall  seek  a  wife.  It 
shall  be  my  first  question,  whether  she  be  will- 
ing to  be  led  by  reason  ?" 

«  Thus  It  is,"  said  Nekayah,  •*  that  philosc 
phers  are  decrived.  There  are  a  thousand  fa* 
miliar  disputes  which  reason  never  can  decide ; 
questions  that  dude  Investigation,  and  make 
logic  ridiculous;  cases  where  eomething  must 
be  done,  and  where  little  can  be  said.  Consider 
the  state  of  manUnd,  and  inquire  how  few  can 
be  supposed  to  act  upon  any  occasions,  whether 
small  or  great,  with  all  the  reasons  of  action 
present  to  their  minds,    Wretched  would  be  the 
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jpair,  alMve  all  names  of  wretdiednen,  who 
■Imii14  ba  doomed  to  a^Juat  by  reaaon,  every 
morning,  all  the  minnte  detail  of  a  domeatic 
day. 

«  Thoea  wlw  marry  at  an  adranoad  age  will 
proliably  eecape  tiia  oneroaehmeDto  of  their 
ehndren ;  hut  In  the  diminution  of  thto  advan- 
tage,  they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them>  Ignorant 
and  helpless,  to  a  guardian's  merey :  or  If  that 
should  not  happen,  they  must  at  least  go  out  of 
the  world  before  they  see  those  whom  they  love 
best  either  wise  or  great. 

**  From  their  ehildren,  if  they  have  less  to 
fear,  they  have  leas  also  to  hope;  and  they  lose, 
without  equivalent,  the  Joys  of  early  love,  and 
the  eonvenlenee  of  uniting  with  manners  pliant, 
and  minda  snsoeptible  of  new  impressions,  which 
might  wear  away  their  dissimilitudes  by  long 
«ohabitation«  aa  aoft  bodies,  by  continual  attri- 
tion, conform  their  surlhoes  to  each  other. 
I      «  I  believe  It  will  be  found  that  those  who 
1  marry  late  are  best  pleased  with  their  children, 
r  and  those  who  marry  early  with  their  pari- 


<«  The  union  of  these  two  affectlona,*'  said 
Rasselas,  **  would  produce  all  that  could  be 
wished.  Perhaps  there  ia  a  time  when  mar- 
riage might  unite  them;  a  time  neither  too 
early  for  the  lather  nor  too  late  for  the  hus- 
band." 

*<  Every  hour,"  answered  the  princess,  '<  coii- 
irms  my  prejudice  in  fovour  of  the  position  so 
often  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  *  That 
Nature  seta  her  gifts  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left.'  Those  conditions  which  flatter  hope 
and  attract  desire  are  so  constituted,  that  aa  we 
approach  one  we  recede  firom  another.  There 
are  goods  so  opposed  that  we  cannot  seize  both, 
but,  by  too  much  prudence,  may  pass  between 
th«m  at  too  grei^t  a  distance  to  reach  either. 
Thia  Is  often  the  fate  of  long  consideration:  he 
does  nothing  who  endeavours  to  do  more  than  is 
allowed  to  humanity.  Flatter  not  yourself  with 
contrarieties  of  pleasure.  Of  the  blessings  set 
before  you  make  your  choice,  and  1m  content. 
No  man  can  taste  the  fruits  of  autumn,  while 
he  ia  delighting  his  scent  with  the  flowers  of  the 
spring :  no  man  can  at  the  same  time  fill  his 
6up  firom  the  source  and  firom  the  mouth  of  the 
Nfle." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Itniac  erUen  and  change*  the  CanveruUion, 

HsRK  Imlac  entered,  and  interrupted  them. 
*•  Imlac,"  said  Rasaelas,  «  I  have  been  taking 
from  the  princess  the  dismal  history  of  private 
life,  and  am-  almost  discouraged  from  fiu^her 
search/' 
<*  it  seems  to  .me»*'  sidd  Imlac,  <'  that  while 


you  are  making  the  choice  of  lifo,  you  neglect  to 
live.  You  wander  about  a  single  city,  which, 
however  large  and  diversified,  can  now  afford 
few  novelties,  and  forget  that  you  are  in  a  ooun* 
try  fomous  among  the  earliest  monarshles  foi 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  its  Inhahltanta ;  a 
country  where  the  sciences  first  dawned  that 
lUnminate  the  wotld,  and  beyond  which  the 
arte  cannot  be  trsoed  of  civil  aodety  or  domea 
tie  life. 

«  The  eld  Egyptiana  have  left  behind  them 
monuments  of  industry  and  power  before  which 
all  European  magnificence  is  confeesed  to  ftde 
away.  The  ruins  of  their  architecture  are  the 
sdioola  of  modem  builders,  and  from  the  won- 
ders which  time  has  spared,  we  may  conjecture, 
though  uncertainly,  what  it  haa  destroyed.'* 

**  My  curiosity,"  said  Rasselas,  <'  dose  net 
very  strongly  lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  stone^ 
or  mounds  oif  earth ;  my  buslnem  Is  with  man. 
I  came  hither  not  to  measure  fragments  of 
temples,  or  trace  chocked  aqueducts,  but  to 
look  upon  the  various  scenes  of  the  present 
world." 

•*  The  things  that  are  now  before  us,"  said 
the  princess,  «  require  attention,  and  deserve 
It.  "What  have  1  to  do  with  the  heroea  or  the 
monuments  of  ancient  tlmeo~-wlth  times  which 
never  can  return,  and  heroes,  whose  form  of  life 
was  different  firom  all  that  the  pressnt  condition 
of  mankind  requirea  or  allowa?" 

«  To  know  any  thing,"  returned  the  poet, 
*<  we  must  know  its  effects;  to  see  men,  we 
must  see  their  works,  that  we  may  learn  what 
reason  has  dictated,  or  passion  has  indted,  and 
find  what  are  the  moot  powerful  motives  of  ac- 
tion. To  judge  rightly  of  the  pressnt,  we  must 
oppose  it  to  the  post ;  for  all  judgment  is  com- 
parative, and  of  the  future  nothing  can  be  known. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  mind  ia  much  employed 
upon  the  present :  recollection  and  anticipation 
fill  up  almost  all  our  momenta.  -  Our  passions 
are  joy  and  grief,  love  and  hatred,  hope  and 
fear.  Of  joy  and  grief,  the  past  is  the  object; 
and  the  future,  of  hope  and  fear :  even  love  and 
hatred  respect  the  past,  for  the  cause  must  have 
been  before  the  effect. 

**  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  oonao. 
quence  of  the  former;  and  it  ia  natural  to  in- 
qulie  what  were  the  aourcea  of  the  good  that  we 
enjoy,  or  the  evils  that  we  auffer.  If  we  act 
only  for  ouraelvea,  to  neglect  the  atudy  of  hia- 
tory  ia  not  prudent :  if  we  are  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  others,  it  la  not  juat.  Ignorance, 
when  It  la  voluntary,  is  criminal :  and  he  may 
property  be  diarged  with  evil  who  refused  to 
learn  how  he  might  prevent  it. 

«  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  use- 
fid  as  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  of  ths 
human  mind,  the  gradual  Improvement  of  rea- 
son, the  successive  advances  of  science,  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  learning  and  Ignonnce^  which  are 
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the  light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beingK,  the 
foctinction  and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts 
of  battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  busi- 
ness of  prinoea,  the  useful  or  elegant  arts  are  not 
to  be  iteglected;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern,  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

"  Example  is  always  more  efficacious  than 
precept.  A  soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a 
painter  must  copy  pictures.  In  this,  contem- 
plative  life  has  the  advantage':  great  actions  are 
seldom  seen,  but  the  labours  of  art  are  always 
at  hand  for  those  who  desire  to  know  what  art 
has  been  able  to  perform. 

**  When  the  eye,  or  the  imagination,  is  stmek 
with  any  uncommon  work,  the  next  transition 
of  an  active  mind  is  to  the  means  by  which  it 
was  performed.  Here  begins  the  true  nsa  of 
such  contemplation ;  we  enlarge  our  compre- 
hension by  new  ideas,  and  perhaps  recover  some 
art  lost  to  mankind,  or  learn  what  is  less  per- 
fectly  known  in  our  own  country.  At  least  we 
.  compare  our  'own  with  former  times,  and  ei- 
ther rejoice  at  our  improvements,  or,  what  is 
the  first  motion .  towards  good,  discover  our 
defects." 

**  I  am  willing,**  said  the  prince,  «  to  see  all 
that  can  deserve  my  search.** — **  And  I,"  said 
the  princess,  «  shall  rejoice  to  learn  something  of 
the  manners  of  antiquity.** 

"  The  most  pompous  monument  of  Egyptian 
greatness,  and  one  of  the  most  bulky  works  of 
manual  industry,'*  said  Imlac,  "  are  the  pyra- 
mids :  fabrics  raised  before  the  time  of  history, 
and  of  which  the  earliest  narratives  aiford  us 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  theae  the  great- 
est is  still  standing,  very  little  injured  by  time.** 

*<  Let  us  visit  them  to-morrow,*'  said  Nekay- 
ah :  "I  have  often  heard  of  the  pyramids,  and 
•ball  not  rest  till  I  have  seen  them,  within  and 
without,  witli  my  own  eyes." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

They  visit  tlte  Pyramids. 

Thk  resolution  oelng  thus  taken,  they  set  out 
the  next  day.  They  laid  tents  upon  their  ca- 
ftiels,  being  resolved  to  stay  among  the  pyramids 
till  their  curiouty  was  fully  satisfied.  They 
travelled  gently,  turned  aside  to  every  thing 
remarkable,  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  con- 
versed with  the  inhabitants,  and  observed  the 
various  appearances  of  towns  ruined  and  inha- 
bited, of  wild  and  cultivated  nature. 

When  they  came  to  the  great  pyramid,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  and 
the  height  of  the  top.  Imlac  explained  to  them 
the  principles  upon  which  the  pyramidal  form 
was  chosen  for  a  fabric  intended  to  co-extend  its 


duration  with  that  of  the  world :  be  showed 
that  its  gradual  di munition  gave  it  such  stabi- 
lity, as  defeated  all  the  oommon  attacks  of  the 
elements,  and  could  scarcely  be  overthrown  by 
earthquakes  themselves,  the  least  restotible  of 
natural  violence.  A  cononasion  that  shoulil 
shatter  the  pyramid  would  threaten  the  disso- 
lution of  the  continent. 

They  measured  all  its  dimensions,  and  pitch- 
ed their  tents  at  its  foot.  Next  day  they  pre- 
pared to  enter  its  interior  apartments,  and  hav- 
ing  hired  the  oommon  guides,  climbed  up  to  the  * 
first  passage;  when  the,  favourite  of  the  prin- 
cess, looking  into  the  cavity,  stepped  back  and 
trembled.  «  Pekuah,'*  said  the  princess,  «  of 
what  art  thou  afraid  ?'  — «  Of  the  narrow  en- 
trance," answered  the  lady,  «  and  of  the  dread- 
ful gloom.  I  dare  not  enter  a  place  which 
must  surely  be  inhabited  by  unquiet  souls. 
The  original  possessors  of  these  dreadful  vaulta 
will  start  up  before  us,  and  perhaps  shut  us  in 
for  ever."  She  spoke,,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  the  neck  o£  her  mistress. 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,"  said  the 
prince,  **  I  will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead;  he  that  is  once  buried 
will  be  seen  no  more.** 

<*  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Im- 
Uo,  "  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain  against 
the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people, 
rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of 
the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This 
opinion,  which,  perhaps,  prevails  as  far  as  hu- 
man nature  is  difl^used,  could  become  universal 
only  by  its  truth :  those  that  never  heard  of 
one  another  would  not  have  agreed  In  a  tale 
which  nothing  but  experience  can  make  credible. 
That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers  can  very 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence;  and  some 
who  deny  it  with  their  tongues  confess  it  by 
their  fears. 

«  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrors  to 
those  which  have  already  seized  upon  Pekuah. 
There  can  be  no  reason  r/hy  spectres  should 
haunt  the  pyramid  more  than  other  places,  or 
why  they  should  have  power  or  will  to  hurt  in- 
nocence and  purity.  Our  entrance  is  no  viola- 
tion  of  their  privileges ;  we  can  take  nothing 
from  them ;  bow  then  can  we  ofiend  them  ?" 

«  My  dear  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess,  "  I 
will  always  go  before  you,  and  Imlac  shall  fol- 
low you.  Remember  that  you  are  the  com- 
panion of  the  princess  of  Abissinia.'* 

"If  the  princess  is  pleased  that  her  servant 
should  die,"  returned  the  lady,  "  let  her  com- 
mand some  death  less  dreadful  than  inclosure  in 
this  horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey you  ;  I  must  go  if  you  command  me ;  but, 
if  I  once  enter,  I  never  shall  come  back. " 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong 
for  expostulation  or  reproof;  and^  embracing 
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ker,  told  her  thai  she  should  stay  In  the  t«Dt 
till  their  retunu  Fekuah  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
bat  entreated  the  princess  not  to  pursue  so 
dreadful  a  purpose  ss  that  of  enterinf  the  re- 
cesses of  the  p3rramids.  **  Though  I  cannot 
t«ach  courage,"  said  Nekayah,  <<  1  must  not 
learn  cowardice ;  nor  leave  at  last  nndone  what 
1  came  hither  only  to  do.*' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Tfiey  enter  the  Pj/ramid* 


pKKUAH  descended  to  the  tents,  and  the  rest  en- 
tered the  pyramid  ;  they  passed  through  the 
galleries,  surveyed  the  vaults  of  marble,  and  ex- 
amined the  chest  in  which  the  body  of  the 
founder  is  supposed  to  have  been  reposited. 
They  then  sat  down  in  one  of  the  most  spacious 
chambers  to  rest  awhile,  before  they  attempted 
to  return. 

"  We  have  now,"  said  Imlac,  "  gratified  our 
minds  with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatest  work 
of  man,  except  the  wall  of  China. 

**  Of  the  wall,  it  is  very  easy  to  assign  the 
motive.  It  secured  a  wealthy  and  timorous 
nation  from  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  whose 
unskllfulness  in  the  arts  made  it  easier  for  them 
to  supply  their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  indus- 
try, and  who  from  time  to  time  pour^  in  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  peaceful  commerce,  as  vul- 
tures descend  upon  domestic  fowl.  Their  ce- 
lerity and  fierceness  made  the  wall  necessary, 
and  their  ignorance  made  it  efficacious. 

'*  But  for  the  pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever 
iKen  given,  adequate  to  the  cost  and  labour  of 
(he  work.  The  narrownen  of  the  chambers 
proves  that  it  could  afford  no  retreat  from  ene- 
mies, and  treasures  might  have  been  reposited 
at  far  less  expense  with  equal  security.  It 
seems  to  have  been  erected  only  in  compliance 
with  that  hunger  of  imagination  which  preys 
Incessantly  upon  life,  and  must  be  always  ap- 
peased by  some  employment.  Those  who  have 
already  all  that  they  can  enjoy,  must  enlai'ge 
their  desires.  He  tliat  has  buiit  for  use  till  use 
a  supplied,  must  begin  to  build  for  vanity,  and 
extend  his  plan  to  the  utmost  power  of  human 
performance,  that  he  may  not  be  soon  reduced 
to  form  another  wish. 

«  I  consider  this  mighty  structure  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  insufficiency  of  human  enjoyments. 
A  king,  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  whose 
treasures  surmount  all  real  and  Imaginary 
wants,  is  compelled  to  solace,  by  Uie  erection  of 
a  pyramid,  the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tasteless- 
ness  ofpleasures,  and  to  amuse  the  tediousncss  of 


declining  life,  by  seeing  thoosands  labourini* 
without  and,  and  one  stone,  for  no  purpose,  laid 
upon  another.  Whoever  thon  art,  Chat,  not 
content  with  a  moderate  condition,  imi^lnest 
hiqypiness  in  royal  magnlfioence,  and  dreamest 
that  command  or  riches  can  feed  the  appetite  ol 
novelty  with  perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the 
pyramids,  and  oonfsss  thy  folly  !'* 
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The  Princeu  meets  with  an  unexpected  HH^ortttne* 

Thxt  rose  up»  and  returned  through  the  cavity 
at  which  they  had  entered;  and  the  princess 
prepared  for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of 
dark  labyrinths  and  costly  rooms,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  which  the  varieties  of  the 
way  had  made  upon  her.  But  when  they 
came  to  their  train,  they  found  every  one  silent 
and  dejected  :  the  men  discovered  shame  and 
fear  in  their  countenances,  and  the  women  were 
vreeping  in  their  tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  con- 
jecture, but  immediately  inquired.  <*  You  had 
scarcely  entered  into  the  pyramid,"  said  one 
of  the  attendants,  "  whsn  a  troop  of  Arabs 
rushed  upon  us:  we  were  too  few  to  resist 
them,  and  too  slow  to  escape.  They  were 
about  to  search  the  tents,  set  us  on  our  ca- 
mels, and  drive  us  along  before  them,  when 
the  approach  of  some  Turkish  horsemen  put 
them  to  flight:  but  they  seized  the  lady  Pe- 
kuah  with  her  two  maids,  and  carried  them 
away :  the  Turks  are  now  pursuing  them  by  our 
instigation,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
overtake  them." 

The  princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  grief.  Rassdas,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, ordered  his  servants  to  follow  him, 
and  prepared  to  pursue  the  robbers  with  his 
sabre  in  his  hand.  «  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "  what 
can  you  hope  from  violence  or  valour?  the 
Arabs  are  mounted  on  horses  trained  to  bat- 
tle and  retreat ;  we  have  only  beasts  of  bur- 
den. By  leaving  our  present  station  we  may 
lose  the  princess,  but  cannot  hope  to  regain  Pe- 
kuah." 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  having 
not  been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess 
burst  out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Rasselas 
could  scarcely  forbear  to  reproach  them  with 
cowardice;  but  Imlac  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  escape  of  the  Arabs  was  no  addition  to 
their  misfortune,  for,  perhaps,  they  would  hs%vs 
killed  their  captives  rather  than  have  resigned 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

2nky  rehHm  to  Cain  wUkaut  Ftkmk. 

Thsax  wBt  DothiDf  to  be  hopod  frcm  loofw 
stay.  They  retomail  to  Cftiio,  npoitSiif  ol 
their  corloeity,  oenturing  the  nci^ifeiioe  cf  the 
goTemmenty  lemMitiny  their  oiwb  wwhnneii 
which  liad  neglected  to  procure  a  guard,  imegin- 
iog  nuuiy  expedients  by  which  the  kiee  of  Po- 
kttah  might  liave  been  prevented,  and  reaolTing 
to  do  lomething  for  her  reooyery,  though  none 
could  find  any  thing  proper  to  be  done. 

Nekayah  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  her 
women  attempted  to  comfort  her»  by  telling  her 
that  aU  had  their  troubles,  and  that  lady  Pekuah 
had  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  the  worid  for  a 
long  time,  and  might  reasonably  expect  a  change 
of  fortunes  They  hoped  that  some  good  would 
befal  her  wheresoever  she  was,  and  that  their 
mistress  would  find  another  friend,  who  might 
supply  her  place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer;  and  they 
continued  the  form  of  condolence,  not  much 
grieved  in  their  hearts  that  the  fiivourlto  was 
lost. 

Next  day,  the  prince  presented  to  the  Basse  a 
memorial  of  the  wrong  which  he  had  sulFered, 
and  a  petition  for  redress.  The  Basse  threaten^ 
ed  to  punish  the  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
catch  them;  nor  indeed  could  any  account  or 
description  be  given  by  which  he  might  direct 
the  pursuit. 

It  soon  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  done 
by  authority.  Governors  being  accustomed  to 
hear  of  more  crimes  than  they  can  punish,  and 
more  wrongs  than  they  can  redress,  set  them- 
selves at  ease  by  indiscriminato  negligence,  and 
presently  forget  the  request  when  they  loee  sight 
of  the  petitioner. 

Imlao  then  endeavoured  to  gain  eome  intelli- 
genoe  by  private  agents.  He  found  many  who 
pretended  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the 
haunts  of  the  Arabe,  and  to  regular  correspond- 
ence with  their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  under- 
took the  recovery  of  Pekuah.  Of  these,  some 
were  furnished  with  money  for  their  Journey, 
and  came  back  no  more;  some  were  liberally 
paid  for  accounts  which  a  few  days  discovered 
to  be  false.  But  the  princess  would  not  suflvr 
any  means,  however  improbable,  to  be  left  un- 
tried. While  she  was  doing  something,  she  kept 
her  hope  alive.  As  one  expedient  failed,  another 
was  suggested;  when  one  messenger  returned 
unsuccessful,  another  was  despatehed  to  a  dif- 
ferent quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Pekuah 
nothing  had  been  heard ;  the  hopes  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  in  each  other  grew 
more  languid ;  and  the  princess,  when  she  saw 
nothing  more  to  be  tried,  sunk  down  inconsol- 
able in  hopeless  dejection.    A  thousand  times 


she  rspvoaehed  hcfself  with  the  easy  eompliaaec 
by  which  she  pennltted  her  Ikvoorito  to  stay  be- 
hind her.  «  Had  not  my  fondneto*"  nid  she, 
"lesHoedmyantlMHrity,  Pekmh  had  not  dared 
to  talk  of  her  terrors.  She  oi«ht  to  have  ftand 
me  mere  than  spsstrei.  A 
have  overpowwed  her;  a  j 
would  have  compelled  obedlenw.  Why  did 
fodliah  indulgence  prevail  upon  me?  whf  did  I 
not  speak,  andrelbse  tohear?" 

«  Great  prinoees,"  said  hnlao,  «<  do  not  le- 
proach  yourself  fbr  your  virtue,  or  eonalder  that 
as  Uameable  by  which  evil  has  accidentally  besn 
caused.  Your  tendemoH  for  the  timidity  of 
Pekuah  was  generous  and  kind.— When  we  aoC 
according  to  our  duty,  we  commit  the  events  to 
Him  by  whose  laws  our  actions  are  governed, 
and  who  will  suiler  none  to  be  finally  punished 
for  obedience.  When,  in  proepect  of  eome  good, 
wliether  natural  or  moral,  we  break  the  rules 
prescribed  us,  ifre  withdraw  firom  the  direetloa 
of  superior  wisdom,  and  take  aU  oonsequenose 
upon  oursdvss.  Man  cannot  so  far  know  tha 
connection  of  causes  and  events,  as  that  he  may 
venture  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  do  right.  When 
we  pursue  our  end  by  lawful  means,  we  may 
always  console  our  miscarriage  by  the  hope  of 
future  recompenee.  When  we  consult  only  our 
own  policy,  and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  to 
good,  by  overleaping  the  eettled  boundaries  of 
right  and  wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  even  by 
success,  because  we  cannot  eecape  the  consdoua- 
ness  of  our  fault;  but  if  we  miscarry,  the  disap* 
pointment  is  irremediably  imbittered.  How 
comfortless  is  the  sorrow  of  him  who  feels  at 
once  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexation  of  ca» 
lamity,  which  guilt  has  brought  upon  him! 

<<  Consider,  princess,  what  would  have  been 
your  condition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  entreat- 
ed to  accompany  you,  and,  being  compelled  to 
stay  in  the  tents,  had  been  carried  away;  or 
how  would  you  have  borne  the  thought  if  you 
had  forced  her  into  the  pyramid,  and  she  had 
died  before  you  in  sgonies  of  terror.'* 

«  Had  either  h^pened,"  said  Nekayah,  <<  I 
could  not  have  endured  life  till  now ;  I  should 
have  been  tortured  to  madness  by  the  remem- 
brance of  such  cruelty,  or  must  have  pined  away 
in  abhorrence  of  mysdf." 

»  This,  at  least,"  said  Imlac,  «  is  the  present 
reward  of  virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unlucky 
consequence  can  oblige  us  to  repent  it." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Prmceu  longuiihetfir  WarU  ^Pekuah. 

NsKATAH,  being  thus  reconciled  to  herself, 
found  that  no  evil  is  insupportable  but  that 
which  is  accompanied  with   consciousness   of 
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8h«  WM»  Awn  that  tliM,  adiTend 
lr«ii  the  Tiolenoe  of  tanpettoeut  ■onow,  and 
■nnk  iDto  silent  penetyeneM  and  floomytran- 
qcdllity.  She  eat  firaaa  mominf  to  evenlof  re- 
ooUectinf  all  that  had  heen  done  or  aid  by  her 
Pekuah,  treMured  up  with  care  ererj  trifle  on 
whleh  Pekuah  had  aet  ao  accidental  Talue,  and 
which  might  recal  to  mind  any  little  incident 
or  earelcM  conTetaation.  The  sentimenti  of 
bcr  whom  die  now  ezpeeted  to  eee  no  more 
were  frnainred  in  her  memery  aa  mlei  el  Uft, 
and  dieddiberated  to  no  other  end  than  to  eeo- 
Jeetore  oo  any  oeeadon  what  would  have  been 
the  opinion  and  oooned  of  Felmah. 

The  women  by  whom  die  waa  attended  knew 
nothing  of  her  red  condition,  and  therefore  die 
eoold  not  talk  to  them  bnt  with  cantlon  and  re> 
eerr e.  She  began  to  remit  lier  cariedty»  hav- 
ing no  great  dedre  to  collect  notions  which  she 
had  no  conrenience  of  uttering.  Raeeelas  en- 
dearoored  flret  to  comfort  and  afterwards  to  di- 
vert her;  he  hired  mnddana,  to  whom  she 
I  to  listen,  hot  did  not  hear  them ;  and 
asters  to  instmet  her  in  varioos  arts, 
wheee  lectmea,  when  they  vidted  her  agdn, 
were  again  to  be  repeated.  She  had  lost  her 
taste  of  pleasare,  and  her  ambition  of  ezoel- 
Isnce.  And  her  mind,  though  Ibroed  into  short 
eKcoralons,  always  reearred  to  the  image  of  her 
IHend. 

Imlao  was  every  morning  eamesdy  enjoined 
to  renew  his  Inquiries,  and  was  asked  every 
night  whether  he  bad  yet  heard  of  Pekuah; 
till,  not  being  able  to  return  the  princcm  the 
answer  that  she  desired,  he  was  less  and  lem 
willing  to  come  Into  her  presence.  She  ob- 
aerved  his  backwardness,  and  commanded  him 
to  attend  her.  «  You  are  not,"  sdd  die,  «  to 
confound  impatience  with  resentment,  or  to 
auppcse  that  I  charge  you  with  negligence,  be- 
eause  J  repine  at  your  nnsucoessfulness.  I  do 
not  much  wonder  at  your  absence.  I  know 
that  the  unhappy  are  never  pleasing,  and  that 
all  naturally  avoid  the  contagion  of  misery.  To 
hear  complaints  Is  wearisome,  alike  to  the 
vrretched  and  the  happy ;  for  who  would  doud, 
hy  adventitious  grief,  the  short  gleams  of  gayety 
which  life  diows  us?  or  who,  that  Is  struggling 
under  his  own  evils,  will  add  to  them  the  mise- 
ries of  another? 

*<  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  shdl  be 
disturbed  any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah : 
my  search  after  happtnen  is  now  at  an  end.  1 
am  resolved  to  retire  fipom  the  world  with  dl 
Its  flatteries  and  deceits,  and  will  hide  mysdf  in 
solitude,  without  any  other  care  than  to  com- 
poee  my  thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a 
constant  succesdon  of  innocent  occupations,  till, 
with  a  mind  purified  from  earthly  desires,  I 
shdl  enter  Into  that  state,  to  which  all  are  hast- 
ening, and  in  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the 
friendahip  of  Pekuah.** 


'<  Da  not  entangle  year  mind/*  add  InOao, 
**  by  ImvocaUe  determlnatione,  ncr  Increaae 
the  burden  of  life  by  a  vdontary  accumulation 
of  mlacry:  the  wearinem  of  retirement  will 
oontinae  or  InersBse  when  the  loel  of  Pekuah 
la  foiigot.  That  yon  have  been  deprived  of  one 
pleaauie  Is  no  very  good  reason  for  rejection  oi 
thereat.*' 

**  Sinee  Fdniah  was  taken  foom  m^"  sdd 
the  princess,  *<  I  have  no  jdeasure  to  nject  or 
to  retdn.  She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  tmet» 
haa  little  to  hope.  She  wants  the  radicd  prin- 
dple  of  happineoa.  We  may,  perhaps,  allow 
that  what  satisfaction  this  world  can  afford 
must  ariae  from  the  conjunetion  of  wcdth, 
knowledge,  and  goodnem:  wedth  is  nothing 
but  aa  it  is  bestowed,  and  knowledge  nothing 
but  aa  it  Is  communicated :  they  must  therefore 
be  Imparted  to  others,  and  to  whom  could  I 
now  delight  to  impart  them  ?  Goodness  afforda 
the  only  comfort  which  can  be  enjoyed  without 
a  partner,  and  goodnem  may  be  practiaed  in  re- 
tirement.*' 

«  How  far  aolltude  may  admit  goodneas,  or 
advance  It,  I  shall  not,*'  replied  Imlac,  "  dis- 
pute at  present.  Remember  the  confesdon  of 
the  pious  hermit.  You  will  wish  to  return  In- 
to the  worid  when  the  Image  of  your  companion 
haa  left  your  thoughts."  **  That  time,"  sdd 
Nekayah,  **  will  never  come.  The  generoue 
franknees,  the  modest  obsequiousness,  and  the 
foithfnl  secrecy  of  my  dear  Pekuah,  will  al- 
ways be  more  missed,  as  I  shall  live  longer  to 
see  vice  and  folly." 

*'  The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sud- 
den calamity,"  sdd  Imlac,  "  Is  like  that  of  the 
fabulous  inhabitants  of  the  new^reated  earth, 
who,  when  the  first  night  came  upon  them, 
supposed  that  day  would  neve^*  return.  When 
the  doods  of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we  see  no- 
thing beyond  them,  nor  can  imagine  how  they 
will  be  dispdled :  yet  a  new  day  succeeded  to 
the  night,  and  sorrow  is  never  long  without  a 
dawn  of  ease.  But  they  who  restrdn  them- 
selves from  receiving  comfort,  do  as  the  savages 
would  have  done,  had  they  put  out  their  eyes 
when  it  was  dark.  Our  minds,  like  our  bodies, 
are  in  contlnud  flux :  something  Is  hourly  lost, 
and  something  acquired.  To  lose  much  at 
once  is  inconvenient  to  either,  but  while  the  vi- 
td  powers  remain  uninjured,  nature  will  find 
the  means  of  reparation.  Distance  has  the 
same  eflTect  on  the  mind  as  on  the  eye;  and 
while  we  glide  dong  the  stream  of  time,  what- 
ever we  leave  behind  us  is  dways  lessening,  and 
that  which  we  approach  increasing  in  magni- 
tude. Do  not  suffer  life  to  stagnate ;  it  will 
grow  muddy  for  want  of  motion;  commit 
yourself  again  to  the  current  of  the  world ;  Pe- 
kuah will  vanish  by  degrees;  you  will  meet  in 
your  way  vome  other  favourite,  or  learn  to  dif- 
fuse yourself  in  general  conversation." 
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"At  kut,"  aald  the  prince,  **  do  not  despair 
before  all  remedies  have  been  tried :  the  inquiry 
after  the  unfortunate  lady  is  still  continued, 
and  shall  be  carried  on  with  yet  greater  dili- 
gence, on  condition  that  yon  will  promise  to 
wait  a  year  for  the  event,  without  any  unalter- 
able resolution." 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand, 
and  made  the  promise  to  her  brother,  who  had 
been  advised  by  Imlac  to  require  it.  Imlao 
had,  indeed,  no  great  hope  of  regaining  Pekuah ; 
but  he  supposed,  that  if  he  could  secure  the  in- 
terval of  a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in 
no  danger  of  a  cloister. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Pekuali  it  ttili  remembered*      The  Progrett  of 
Sorrow. 

NxKATAii,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for 
the  recovery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by 
her  promise,  set  her  intention  of  retirement  at 
a  distance,  began  imperceptibly  to  return  to 
common  cares  and  common  pleasures.  She  re- 
joiced without  her  own  consent  at  the  suspen- 
sion of  her  sorrows,  and  sometimes  caught  her»> 
self  with  indignation  in  the  act  of  turning  away 
her  mind  from  the  remembrance  of  her  whom 
yet  she  resolved  never  to  forget. 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
for  meditation  on  the  merits  and  fondness  of 
Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks  retired  constantly 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  returned  with  her  eyes 
swollen  and  her  countenance  clouded.  By  de- 
grees she  grew  less  scrupulous,  aud  suffered  any 
important  and  pressing  avocation  to  delay  the 
tribute  of  daily  tears.  She  then  yielded  to  less 
occasions ;  and  sometimes  forgot  what  she  was 
Indeed  afraid  to  remember ;  and,  at  last,  wholly 
released  herself  from  the  duty  of  periodical 
affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  not  yet  dimi- 
nished. A  thousand  occurrences  brought  her 
back  to  memory,  and  a  thousand  wants,  which 
nothing  but  the  confidence  of  friendship  can 
supply,  made  her  frequently  regretted.  She, 
therefore,  solicited  Imlac  never  to  desist  from 
inquiry,  and  to  leave  no  art  of  intelligence  un- 
tried, that  at  least  she  might  have  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  she  did  not  suffer  by  negligence 
or  sluggishness.  **  Yet  what,*'  said  she,  **  is  to 
be  expected  from  our  pursuit  of  happiness,  when 
we  find  the  state  of  life  to  be  such  that  happi- 
ness itself  is  the  cause  of  misery  ?  Why  should 
we  endeavour  to  attain  that  of  which  the  pos- 
session cannot  be  secured?  I  shall  hencefor- 
ward fear  to  yield  my  heart  to  excellence, 
however  bright,  or  to  fondness,  however  ten- 


der, lest  I  should  lose  again  what  I  have  lott 
in  Pekuah." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  Princeu  hean  Newt  of  Pekuah, 

In  seven  months,  one  of  the  messengers,  who 
had  been  sent  away  upon  the  day  when  the  pro- 
mise was  drawn  from  the  princess,  returned, 
after  many  unsuccessful  rambles,  from  the 
borders  of  Nubia,  with  an  account  thar  Pekuah 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  Arab  chief,  who  pos- 
sessed a  castle  or  fortress  on  the  extremity  of 
Egypt.  The  Arab,  whose  revenue  was  plun- 
der, was  willing  to  restore  her,  with  her  two 
attendants,  for  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  was  no  subject  of  debate.  The 
princess  was  in  ecstasies  when  she  heard  that 
her  fiivourite  was  alive,  and  might  so  cheaply 
be  ransomed.  She  could  not  think  of  ddaying 
for  a  moment  Pekuah*s  happiness  or  her  own* 
but  entreated  her  brother  to  send  back  the  mea* 
senger  with  the  sum  required.  Imlac,  being 
consulted,  was  not  very  confident  of  the  vera- 
city of  the  reiater,  and  was  still  more  doubtful 
of  the  Arab's  faith,  who  might,  if  he  were  too 
liberally  trusted,  detain  at  once  the  money 
aud  the  captives.  He  thought  it  dangerous  to 
put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  Arab,  by 
going  into  his  district;  and  could  not  expect 
that  the  rover  would  so  much  expose  himself  as 
to  come  into  the  lower  country,  where  he  might 
be  seized  by  the  forces  of  the  Bassa. 

It  is  difficult  to  negociate  where  neither  will 
trust.  But  Imlac,  after  some  deliberation,  di- 
rected the  messenger  to  propose  tliat  Pekuah 
should  be  conducted  by  ten  horsemen  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  situated 
in  the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  she 
should  be  met  by  the  same  number,  and  her 
ransom  should  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  be  lost,  as  they  expected 
that  the  proposal  would  not  be  refused,  they  im- 
mediately began  their  journey  to  the  monastery ; 
and  when  they  arrived,  Imlac  went  forward 
with  the  former  messenger  to  the  Arab's  for- 
tress. Rasselas  was  desirous  to  go  with  them  ; 
but  neither  his  sister  nor  Imlac  would  consent. 
The  Arab,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  na- 
tion, observed  the  laws  of  hospitality  with  great 
exactness  to  those  who  put  themselves  into  his 
power,  and,  in  a  few  days,  brought  Pekuah 
with  her  maids,  by  easy  journeys,  to  the  place 
appointed,  where,  receiving  the  stipulated  price, 
he  restored  her,  with  great  respect,  to  libert*' 
and  her  friends,  and  undertook  to  conduct  thon\ 
back  towards  Cairo  beyond  all  danger  of  rob* 
bery  or  violence. 

The  princess  and  her  favourite  embraced  eacli 
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•Iher  with  traaaport  too  Tiolent  to  be  expreoed, 
and  went  ont  together  to  poor  the  teen  of  tender- 
nets  in  secret,  end  eiEcbange  profeiaions  of  kind- 
noM  and  gmtitude.  After  a  few  hoon  they  re- 
tamed  into  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  where, 
in  the  preeenoe  of  the  prior  and  hie  brethren, 
the  prince  re^fuired  of  Peknah  the  liietory  of  her 
adTentoret. 


CHAJPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Lady  Pekuah,  . 

'<  At  what  time,  and  in  what  manner  I  was 
forced  away,"  said  Pelraah,  "  your  servants 
have  told  yea.  The  suddenness  of  the  event 
etruclc  me  with  surprise,  and  I  was  at  first  ra- 
ther stupified  than  agitated  with  any  passion  of 
either  fear  or  sorrow.  My  confusion  was  in- 
creased by  the  speed  and  tumult  of  our  flight, 
while  we  were  followed  by  the  Turks,  who,  as 
it  seemed,  soon  despaired  to  overtake  us,  or 
were  afraid  of  those  whom  they  made  a  show 
of  menacing. 

«  When  the  Arabs  saw  themselves  out  of 
danger,  they  slackened  their  course;  and  as  I 
was  leas  harassed  by  external  violence,  I  began 
to  feel  more  uneasiness  in  my  mind.  After 
some  time,  we  stopped  near  a  spring  shaded 
with  trees,  in  a  pleasant  meadow,  where  we 
were  set  upon  the  ground,  and  offered  such  re- 
freshments as  our  masters  were  partaking.  I 
was  suffered  to  sit  with  my  maids  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  none  attempted  to  comfort  or  in- 
sult us.  Here  I  first  began  to  feel  the  full  weight 
of  my  misery.  The  girls  sat  weeping  in  si- 
lenee,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  on  me  for 
anccour.  I  knew  not  to  wliat  condition  we 
were  doomed,  nor  could  conjecture  where  would 
be  the  place  of  our  captivity,  or  whence  to  draw 
any  hope  of  deliverance.  I  was  in  the  hands 
of  robl)erB  and  savages,  and  bad  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  pity  was  more  than  their  jus- 
tice, or  that  they  would  forbear  the  gratification 
of  any  ardour  of  desire,  or  caprice  of  cruelty. 
I,  Jiowever,  kissed  my  maids,  and  endeavoured 
to  pacify  them  by  remarking,  that  we  were  yet 
treated  with  decency,  and  that  since  we  were 
now  carried  beyond  pursuit,  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  violence  to  our  lives. 

"  When  we  were  to  be  set  again  on  horseback, 
my  maids  diuig  round  me,  and  refused  to  l>e 
parted ;  but  I  commanded  them  not  to  irritate 
those  who  had  us  in  their  power.  We  travelled 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day  through  an  un- 
frequented and  pathless  country,  and  came  by 
moonlight  to  the  side  of  a  bill,  where  the  rest 
of  the  troop  was  stationed.  Their  tents  were 
pitched,  and  their  fires  kindled,  and  our  chief 


was  waleomed  as  a  man  much  beloved  by  his 
dependants. 

**  We  were  received  into  a  large  tent,  where 
we  found  women  who  had  attended  their  hus> 
bands  in  the  expedition.  They  set  before  us 
the  supper  which  they  had  provided,  and  I  ate 
It  rather  to  encourage  my  maids  than  to  comply 
with  any  appetite  of  my  own.  When  the  meat 
was  taken  away,  they  spread  the  carpets  for  re- 
poee.  I  was  weary,  and  hoped  to  find  in  sleep 
that  remission  of  distress  which  nature  seldom 
denies.  Ordering  mjraelf,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
drcesed,  I  observed  that  the  women  looked  very 
earnestly  upon  me,  not  expecting,  I  suppose,  to 
see  me  so  submissively  attended.  When  my 
upper  vest  was  taken  off,  they  were  apparently 
struck  with  the  splendour  of  my  clothes,  and 
one  of  them  timorously  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
embroidery.  She  then  went  out,  and,  in  a 
abort  time,  came  back  with  another  woman, 
who  aeemed  to  be  of  higher  rank  and  greater 
authority.  She  did,  at  her  entrance,  the  nsual 
act  of  reverence,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
placed  me  in  a  smaller  tent,  spread  with  finer 
carpets,  where  1  spent  the  night  quietly  with 
my  maids. 

"  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the 
grass,  the  chief  of  the  troop  came  towards  me. 
I  rose  up  to  receive  him,  and  he  bowed  with 
great  respect.  *  Illostrioua  lady,*  said  he,  *  my 
fortune  is  better  than  I  had  presumed  to  hope ; 
I  am  told,  by  my  women,  that  I  have  a  princess 
in  my  camp.'  Sir,  answered  I,  your  women 
have  deceived  themselves  and  you ;  I  am  not  a 
princess,  but  an  unhappy  stranger,  who  intended 
soon  to  have  left  this  country,  in  which  I  am 
now  to  be  imprisoned  for  ever.  *  Whoever,  or 
wheuoesoever,  you  are,*  returned  the  Arab, 
'  your  dress,  and  that  of  your  servants,  show 
your  rank  to  be  high,  and  your  wealth  to  be 
great.  Why  should  you,  who  can  so  easily  pro- 
cure yoor  ransom,  think  yourself  in  danger  of 
perpetual  captivity?  The  purpose  of  my  in- 
cursions is  to  increase  my  riches,  or  more  pro- 
perly to  gather  tribute.  The  sons  of  Ishmael 
are  the  natural  and  hereditary  lords  of  this 
part  of  the  continent,  which  is  usurped  by  late 
invaders  and  low-bom  tyrants,  from  whom  we 
are  compelled  to  taice  by  the  sword  what  is 
denied  to  justice.  The  violence  of  war  admiU 
no  distinction ;  the  lance  that  is  lifted  at  guilt 
and  power  will  sometimes  fall  on  innocence  and 
gentleness.* 

«  How  little,  said  I,  did  I  expect  that  yester- 
day it  should  have  fallen  upon  me. 

<<  <  Misfortunes,'  answered  the  Arab,  <  should 
always  be  expected.  If  the  eye  of  hostility 
could  learn  reverence  or  pity,  occellence  like 
yours. had  been  exempt  from  injury.  But  the 
augels  of  affliction  spread  their  toils  alike  for 
the  virtuous  and  the  wicked,  for  the  mighty 
and  the  mean.  Do  not  be  disconsolate ;  I  am 
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not  one  of  tke  lawl«M  ftii4  cruel  roren  of  the 
desert ;  I  know  the  mies  of  civU  lift ;  I  will 
fix  your  niii«oiil»  give  ft  putport  (o  your  mes- 
senger, and  perform  my  stipialfttlon  with  nice 
punctoality. 

«  Yott  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased 
with  his  courtesy ;  and  finding  that  his  predo- 
minant passion  was  desirt  of  money,  I  began 
now  to  think  my  danger  less ;  for  I  knew  that  no 
sum  would  be  Ukought  too  great  for  the  release 
of  Pekuah.  I  told  him  that  he  should  have  no 
reason  to  charge  me  with  ingratitude,  if  I  was 
used  with  kindness ;  and  that  any  ransom  which 
oould  be  expected  for  a  maid  of  common  rank 
would  be  paid,  but  that  he  must  not  persist  to 
rate  me  as  a  princess.  'He  said  be  would  con- 
sider what  he  should  demand,  and  then,  smiling, 
bowed  and  retired. 

"  Soon  after,  the  women  came  about  me,  each 
contending  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other, 
and  my  maids  themselTes  were  served  with  re- 
verence. We  trmrelled  onward  by  short  jour- 
neys. On  the  fourth  day,  the  chief  told  me  that 
my  nuiaom  must  be  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold ; 
which  I  not  only  promised  him,  but  told  him 
that  I  would  add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids 
were  honourably  treated. 

"  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  before— 
From  that  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.— 
The  m&rch  of  every  day  was  longer  or  diorter 
as  I  commanded,  and  the  tenta  were  pitched 
where  I  chose  to  rest.  We  now  had  camels  and 
other  oonvcniences  for  travel :  my  own  women 
were  always  at  myeide»  and  I  amused  myself 
with  observing  the  manners  of  the  vagrant  na- 
tions, and  with  viewing  remaina  of  ancient  edi- 
fices with  which  these  deserted  countries  appear 
to  have  been,  In  some  distant  age,  lavishly  «n- 
beUiahed. 

**  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from 
ilUterata :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or 
the  compass,  and  had  marked  in  hia  erratic  ex- 
peditions such  places  as  are  most  worthy  the  no- 
tice of  a  passenger.  He  observed  to  me,  that 
buildings  are  always  best  pMserved  in  places 
little  frequented,  and  diflloolt  of  aooess ;  for 
when  once  a  country  declines  fram  its  primitive 
splendour,  the  more  inhabitants  are  left,  the 
quioker  mln  will  be  made.  WaBs  supply  stones 
more  easily  than  quarries ;  and  palaces  and  tem- 
ples will  be  demolished,  to  make  stables  of  gra- 
nite and  cottages  of  porphyry.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Adventures  of  Pekuah  eovUinved. 

"  Wx  wandered  about  In  thts  manner  for  some 
weeks,  either,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my 
gratification,  or,  as  I  rather  suspected,  for  some 


of  his  own.  I  endeavooBsd  to  ap- 
pear contented  where  suUenness  and  resentment 
would  have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  endeavour 
oondttoed  nucfa  to  the  calmness  of  my  mind ;  but 
my  heart  was  always  with  Nekajah,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  night  much  overbalanced  the 
amusements  ot  the  day.  My  women,  who  threw 
all  their  cares  upon  their  mistress,  set  their  minds 
at  ease  from  the  time  when  they  saw  me  treated 
with  respect,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
Incidental  alleviations  of  our  fatigue  without 
solicitude  or  sorrow.  I  was  pleased  with 
their  pleasure,  and  animated  with  their  confi- 
dence. My  condition  had  lost  much  of  its  ter- 
ror, since  I  found  that  the  Arab  ranged  the 
country  merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice  is  a 
uniform  and  tractable  vice:  other  intellectual 
distempers  are  difilerent  in  different  constitutions 
of  mind ;  that  which  soothes  the  pride  of  one 
will  offend  the  pride  of  another;  but  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way<.i-brlng 
money,  and  nothing  to  denied. 

<*  At  last  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  our 
chief;  a  strong  and  spacious  house,  buUt  with 
stone  in  an  island  of  the  Nile,  which  lies,  as  I 
was  told,  under  the  tropic.  Lady,  said  the 
Arab,  yon  shaU  rest  after  your  Journey  a  few 
weeks  in  this  place,  where  you  are  to  consider 
yourself  as  sovereign.  My  occupation  to  war ; 
I  have  therefore  clioaen  this  obscure  residence, 
from  which  I  can  issue  unexpected,  and  to 
which  I  can  retire  unpursued.  Tou  may  now 
repose  in  security :  here  are  few  pleasures,  but 
here  is  no  danger.  He  then  led  me  into  the 
hiner  apartments,  and,  seating  me  on  the  richest 
couch,  bowed  to  the  ground. 

**  Hto  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rival, 
looked  on  me  with  malignity;  but  being  soon 
informed  that  I  was  a  great  lady  detained  only 
for  my  ransom,  they  began  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  obsequiousness  and  reverence. 

**  Being  again  comforted  with  new  assuraoees 
of  speedy  liberty,  I  was  for  some  days  diverted 
from  impatience  by  the  novelty  of  the  plafce. 
The  turrets  overlooked  the  country  to  a  great 
dtotance,  and  afforded  a  view  of  many  windings 
of  the  stream.  In  the  day  I  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  the  course  of  the  ann 
varied  the  splendour  of  the  prospect,  and  siw 
many  things  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
The  crocodiles  and  river-horses  are  common  in 
this  unpeopled  region ;  and  1  often  looked  upon 
them  with  terror,  though  I  knew  that  they 
could  not  hurt  me.  For  some  time  I  expected 
to  see  mermaids  and  tritons,  which,  as  Imlac 
has  told  me,  the  European  travellers  have  sta- 
tioned in  the  Nile ;  but  no  such  beings  ever  ap- 
peared, snd  the  Arab,  when  I  inquired  after 
them,  laughed  at  my  credulity. 

"At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a 
tower  set  apart  for  celestial  observations,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  teach  me  the  names  and 
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«ourMi  <ff  tke  ttan.  I  bad  no  great  iDcUoatioD 
to  this  etiidx ;  bat  aa  anwaianot  of  attention 
wae  iiiiM— ry  io  pleaee  my  imtmctor,  wbo  va- 
lued bimaelf  for  bis  ekiU,  and,  in  a  little  wbilo, 
I  foond  eome  employment  reqniaite  to  befffuile 
tbe  tedioaaaeee  of  time,  wbicb  was  to  be  passed 
always  amidst  tbe  eamc  objects.  I  was  weary 
of  looking  in  tbe  mondog  on  things  from  which 
1  bad  tamed  away  weary  In  tbe  eTonlng:  I 
therefore  was  at  hut  willing  to  obeerre  the  stars 
rather  than  do  nothing,  biH  coald  not  always 
compose  my  thoughts,  and  was  very  often  think- 
ing on  Nekayah  when  others  imagined  me  con- 
templating the  sky.  Soon  after  the  Arab  went 
upon  another  expedition,  and  then  my  only 
pleasure  was  to  talk  with  my  maids  about  the 
accident  by  which  we  were  carried  away,  and 
the  happinem  that  we  should  all  enjoy  at  Ae 
end  otooT  captivity.*' 

**  There  were  women  in  your  Arab's  for- 
tress," mid  the  princem ;  «  why  did  you  not 
make  them  your  companions,  enjoy  their  ooft- 
versatlon,  and  partake  their  diTersions?  In  a 
place  where  they  found  busineH  or  amusement, 
why  should  yon  alone  sit  oonoded  with  Idle 
melancholy?  or  why  could  not  you  bear  for  a 
few  months  that  condition  to  wkich  they  were 
condemned  for  life?" 

<«  The  dlTeraions  of  the  women,"  answered 
Peknab,  *•  were  only  ehildish  play,  by  which 
the  mind,  accustomed  to  stronger  operations, 
could  not  be  kept  bnay.  1  could  do  all  which 
they  delighted  in  doing  by  powen  merely  sensi- 
tive, while  my  intellectaal  fsculties  were  flown 
to  Cairow  They  imn  from  room  to  room,  as  a 
bird  hops  from  wire  to  wire  in  his  cage.  They 
danced  for  the  sake  of  motion,  as  lambs  frisk  in 
a  meadow.  One  sometimes  pretended  to  be 
hurt  that  the  rest  might  be  alarmed,  or  hid  her- 
self that  another  might  seek  her.  Tart  of  their 
time  posssd  in  watching  the  progress  of  light 
bodies  that  floated  on  the  river,  and  part  in 
marking  the  rarious  finrms  into  which  clouds 
broke  in  the  sky. 

••  Thehr  business  was  only  needle-work,  in 
which  I  and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them ; 
but  yon  know  that  the  mind  will  easily  straggle 
from  the  fingers,  nor  will  yon  suspect  that  cap- 
tivity and  absence  from  Nekayah  could  receive 
solace  from  silken  flowers. 

**  Nor  was  much  satisfaction  to  be  hoped  from 
their  oonvermtion :  for  of  what  could  they  he 
expected  to  talk  ?  They  had  seen  nothing,  for 
they  had  lived  from  early  youth  in  that  narrow 
spot :  of  what  they  bad  not  seen  they  could  have 
no  knowledge,  for  they  could  not  read.  They 
had  no  idea  but  of  the  few  things  that*  were 
within  their  view,  and  had  hardly  names  for 
any  thing  but  their  clothes  and  their  food.  As 
I  bore  a  superior  character,  I  was  often  called 
to  terminate  their  quarrels,  which  1  decided  as 
equitably  as  I  could.     If  it  could  have  amused 


me  to  bear  the  complaints  of  each  acruinst  il:e 
rest,  I  might  have  been  often  detained  by  long 
stories ;  but  the  motives  of  their  animosity  were 
BO  small  that  I  could  not  llsCon  without  inter- 
rupting the  tale." 

"  How,"  said  Rasselas,  "  can  the  Arab, 
whom  you  represented  as  a  man  of  more  than 
common  accomplishments,  take  any  pleasure  in 
his  seraglio  when  it  Is  fiUed  only  with  women 
like  theee?  Are  they  exquisitely  beautiful  ?" 

*'  They  do  not,"  said  Pekuah,  *<  want  that 
unaiTecting  and  ignoble  beauty  which  may  sab- 
aist  without  sprigfatUnem  or  sublimity,  without 
energy  of  thought  or  dignity  of  virtue.  But  to 
a  man  like  the  Arab,  such  beauty  was  only  a 
flower  casually  plucked  and  carelessly  thrown 
away.  Whatever  pleasarw  he  might  And  among 
them,  they  were  not  those  of  friendship  or  so- 
ciety. When  they  were  phiying  about  him,  he 
looked  an  them  with  Inattentive  superiority: 
when  they  vied  for  his  regard,  be  sometimes 
turned  away  disgusted.  As  they  had  no  know- 
ledge, their  talk  ooold  take  nothing  ftom  tbe 
tcdionsness  of  life :  as  they  had  no  choice,  their 
fondness,  or  appearance  of  fondness,  excited  In 
him  neither  pride  nor  gratitude:  he  was  not 
cocalted  in  hb  own  esteem  by  the  smiles  of  a 
woman  who  saw  no  other  man,  nor  was  much 
obliged  by  that  regard,  of  which  he  could  never 
know  the  sincerity,  and  which  he  might  often 
perceive  to  be  exerted  not  so  much  to  delight 
him  as  to  pain  a  rivaL  That  which  he  gave, 
and  they  received,  as  love,  was  only  a  careless 
distribation  of  superfluous  time;  such  love  as 
man  can  bestow  upon  that  which  he  despises, 
each  as  baa  neither  hope  nor  Aiiri  neither  joy 
nor  sorrow." 

«  You  have  reason,  lady,  to  think  yourself 
happy,"  mid  Imlac,  **  that  you  have  been  thus 
easily  dismissed.  How  could  a  mind,  hungry 
fbr  knowledge,  be  willing,  in  an  Intellectaal 
famine,  to  lose  such  a  banquet  as  Pskuah*s  con- 
versation ?" 

« I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  answered  Pekuah, 
**  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense;  for 
notwithstanding  his  promise,  whenever  I  pro- 
posed to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Cairo,  he  found 
some  excuse  for  delay.  While  I  was  detained 
in  his  house,  he  made  many  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and,  periiape,  he  would 
have  refused  to  discharge  me,  had  his  plunder 
been  equal  to  his  wishes.  He  returned  always 
courteous,  related  his  adventures,  delighted  to 
hear  my  observations,  and  end«avoaiiBd  to  ad- 
vance my  acquaintance  with  the  stars.  When 
I  importuned  him  to  send  away  my  letters,  ha 
soothed  me  with  professions  of  honoar  and  sin* 
cerity ;  and  when  I  could  be  no  longer  deoently 
denied,  put  his  troop  again  in  motion,  and  left 
me  to  govern  In  his  absence.  i  was  much 
afilicted  by  this  studied  procrastination,  and  was 
sometimes  afnid  that  1  should  be  forgotten; 
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that  you  would  leave  Cairo,  and  I  must  end  my 
days  la  an  Island  of  the  Nile. 

"  I  grew  at  last  hopeless  and  dqected,  and 
eared  so  little  to  entertain  him,  that  he  for  a 
while  more  frequently  talked  with  my  maids. 
That  he  shoold  faU  in  lore  with  them,  or  with 
me,  might  have  been  equally  fiital ;  and  I  was 
not  much  pleased  with  the  growing  friendship. 
My  anxiety  was  not  long  ;  for,  as  I  recovered 
some  degree  of  cheerfulness,  he  returned  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  forbear,  to  despise  my  former 
uneasiness. 

"  He  still  delayed  to  send  for  my  ransom,  and 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  determined,  had  not 
your  agent  found  his  way  to  him.  The  gold, 
which  he  would  not  fetch,  he  could  not  reject 
when  it  was  offered.  He  hastened  to  prepare 
for  our  journey  hither,  like  a  man  delivered 
from  the  pain  of  an  intestine  conflict.  I  took 
leave  of  my  companions  in  the  house,  who  di»- 
missed  me  with  cold  indifference." 

Nekayah,  having  heai'd  her  favoorite^s  re> 
lation,  rose  and  embraced  her:  and  Rasselas 
gave  her  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  which  she 
presented  to  the  Arab  for  the  fifty  that  were 
promised. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Histofy  of  a  Man  of  Learning, 

Thiv  retnmed  to  Cairo,  and  were  so  well 
pleased  at  finding  themselves  together,  that  none 
of  them  went  much  abroad.  The  prince  began 
to  love  learning,  and  one  day  declared  to 
Imlao  that  he  intended  to  devote  himself  to 
science,  and  pass  the  rest  of  bis  days  in  literary 
solitude. 

«  Before  you  make  your  final  choice,"  an- 
swered Imlac,  "  you  ought  to  examine  its  ha- 
zards, and  converse  with  some  of  those  who 
are  grown  old  In  the  company  of  themselves. 
I  have  just  left  the  observatory  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  astronomers  in  the  world,  who 
has  spent  forty  years  in  unwearied  attention  to 
the  motion  and  appearances  of  the  celestial  bo- 
dies, and  has  drawn  out  his  soul  in  endless  cal- 
culations. He  admits  a  few  friends  once  a  month 
to  hear  his  deductions  and  enjoy  his  discoveries. 
I  was  introduced  as  a  man  of  knowledge  worthy 
of  his  notice.  Men  of  various  ideas  and  fiuent 
conversation  are  commonly  welcome  to  those 
whose  thoughts  have  been  long  fixed  upon  a 
single  point,  and  who  find  the  images  of  other 
things  stealing  away.  I  delighted  him  with 
my  remarks:  be  smiled  at  the  narrative  of  my 
travels,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the  constella- 
tioiis,  and  descend  for  a  moment  into  the  lower 
world. 

**  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 


visit,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  him 
again.  He  relaxed  from  that  time  tho  severity 
of  his  rule,  and  permitted  me  to  enter  at  my 
own  choice.  I  found  him  always  busy,  and 
always  glad  to  be  relieved.  As  each  knew 
mucli  which  the  other  was  desirous  of  learning, 
we  exchanged  our  notions  with  great  delight. 
I  perceived  that  I  had  every  day  more  of  his 
confidence,  and  always  found  new  cause  of  ad- 
miration in  the  profundity  of  his  mind.  His 
eomprehension  is  vast,  his  memory  capadoos 
and  retentive ;  his  discourse  ia  methodloal,  and 
his  expression  dear. 

"  His  Intq^ty  and  benevolence  are  equal  to 
his  learning.  His  deepest  researches  and  moat 
favourite  studies  are  willingly  interrupted-  for 
any  opportunity  of  doing  good  by  his  counsel  or 
his  riches.  To  his  dooest  retreat,  at  hto  mosi 
busy  moments,  all  are  admitted  that  want  hia 
assistanoe :  For  though  I  exdude  idleness  and 
pleasure,  I  will  never,  says  he,  bar  my  door* 
against  charity.  To  man  is  permitted  the  oen- 
templation  of  the  skies,  but  the  practice  of  viiw 
tue  is  .com  manded. ' ' 

"  Surely,"  said  the  princess,  «  this  man  is 
happy." 

<*  I  visited  him,"  said  Imlac,  «  with  mora 
and  more  frequency,  and  was  every  time  more 
enamoured  of  hia  conversation :  he  was  sublime 
without  haughtiness,  courteous  without  forual- 
ity,  and  communicative  without  ostentation. 
I  was  at  first,  great  princess,  of  your  opinion, 
thought  him  the  happiest  of  mankind,  and 
often  congratulated  him  on  the  blessing  that  he 
enjoyed.  He  seemed  to  hear  nothing  with  In- 
difference but  the  praises  of  his  condition,  to 
which  he  always  returned  a  general  answer, 
and  diverted  the  conversation  to  some  other 
topic 

"  Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and 
labour  to  please,  I  had  quickly  reason  to  fana- 
gine  that  some  painful  sentiment  pressed  upon 
his  mind.  He  often  looked  up  earnestly  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  let  his  voice  faU  in  the  midst 
of  his  discourse.  He  would  sometimes,  when 
we  were  alone,  gaze  upon  me  in  silence  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  longed  to  speak  what  ha 
was  yet  resolved  to  suppress.  He  would  often 
send  for  me  with  vehement  injunctions  of  hasten 
though,  when  I  came  to  him,  he  had  nothing 
extraordinary  to  say.  And  sometimes,  when 
I  was  leaving  him,  would  call  me  back,  pause  a 
few  moments,  and  then  dismiss  me." 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

The  Astronomer  ditcoveri  the  Cavse  of  hit  Un- 
eatinest, 

**  At  last,  the  time  came  when  the  secret  burit 
his  reserve.    We  were  sitting  together  last  night 
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in  the  turret  of  his  house,  wstehiof  the  emer- 
sion of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudden  tem- 
pest clouded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  ob- 
senration.  We  sat  a  while  silent  in  the  dark, 
and  then  he  addressed  himself  to  me  in  these 
words:  Imlac,  I  haTe  lon^  considered  thy  friend- 
ship as  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  Integrity 
without  knowledge  is  weak  and  useless,  and 
knowledge  without  integrity  is  dangerous  and 
dreadful.  I  have  found  in  thee  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  trust ;  bensTolence,  experience,  and 
fortitude.  I  hare  long  discharged  an  oiBce 
which  I  must  soon  quit  at  the  call  of  nature, 
and  diall  rejoice  in  the  hour  of  imbecility  and 
pain  to  devoWe  it  upon  thee. 

**  I  tbought  myseif  honoured  by  this  testi- 
mony, and  protested  that  whateTer  could  con- 
duce to  his  happiness  would  add  likewise  to 


<•  Hear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without 
difficulty  credit.  I  hare  possessed  for  five  years 
the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  seasons :  the  sun  has  listened  to  my 
dictates,  and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my 
direction:  the  donds,  at  my  call,  have  poured 
their  waters,  and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my 
command :  I  have  restrained  the  rage  of  the 
dog-star,  and  mitigated  the  fervours  of  the  crab. 
The  winds  alone,  of  aU  the  elemental  powers, 
have  hitherto  refused  my  authority,  and  multi- 
tudes have  perished  by  equinoctial  tempests 
which  I  found  myself  unable  to  prohibit  or  re- 
strain. I  have  administered  this  great  office 
with  exact  justice,  and  made  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial  dividend  of 
rain  and  sunshine.  What  must  have  been  the 
misery  of  half  the  globe,  if  I  had  limited  the 
clouds  to  particular  regions,  or  confined  the  sun 
to  either  side  of  the  equator?" 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  Ojrtnion  of  the  Astronomer  is  explained  and 
justyUd, 

"  I  surrosB  he  discovered  in  me,  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  room,  some  tokens  of  amaze- 
ment and  doubt;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
proceeded  thus : 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will,  neither  sur- 
prise nor  offend  me ;  for  I  am  probably  the  first 
of  human  beings  to  whom  this  trust  has  been 
imparted.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem 
this  distinction  a  reward  or  punishment ;  since 
1  have  possessed  it,  I  have  been  far  less  happy 
than  before,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness 
of  good  intention  could  have  enabled  me  to  sup- 
port the  weariness  of  unremitted  vigilance. 

<*  How  long,  Sir,  said  I,  has  this  great  office 
been  in  your  bands  ? 


<<  About  ten  years  ago,  Sbld  be,  my  daily  ob- 
servations of  the  changes  of  the  sky  led  me  to 
consider,  whether,  if  I  had  the  power  of  the 
seasons,  I  could  confer  greater  plenty  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This  contemplation- 
fastened  on  my  mind,  and  I  sat  days  and  nights 
in  imaginary  dominion,  pouring  upon  this  coun- 
try and  that  the  showers  of  fertility,  and  second- 
ing every  fidl  of  rain  with  a  due  proportion  of 
sunshine.  I  had  yet  only  the  will  to  do  good, 
and  did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  have  the 
power. 

"  One  day  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields 
withering  with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden 
wish  that  I  could  send  rain  on  the  southern 
mountains,  and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundation. 
In  the  hurry  of  my  imagination,  I  commanded 
rain  to  fall ;  and  by  comparing  the  time  of  my 
command  with  that  of  the  inundation,  1  found 
that  the  clouds  had  listened  to  my  lips. 

<*  Might  not  some  other  causey  said  I,  produce 
this  concurrence?  The  Nile  does  not  always 
rise  on  the  same  day. 

«  Do  not  believe,  said  he,  with  impatience, 
that  such  objections  could  escape  me :  I  reasoned 
long  against  my  own  conviction,  and  laboured 
against  truth  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  I 
sometimes  suspected  myself  of  madness,  and 
should  not  have  dared  to  impart  this  secret  but 
to  a  man  like  yon,  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
wonderful  firom  the  impossiUe,  and  the  incredi- 
ble from  the  false. 

"  Why,  Star,  said  I,  do  you  call  that  incredi- 
ble which  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be 
true? 

<<  Because,  said  he,  I  cannot  prove  It  by  any 
external  evidence:  and  I  know  too  well  the 
laws  of  demonstration,  to  think  that  my  eonric- 
tion  ought  to  influence  another,  who  cannot, 
like  me,  be  conscious  of  its  force.  I,  therefore, 
shall  not  attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputation. 
It  is  sufficient  that  I  feel  this  power,  that  I 
have  long  possessed,  and  vstsrY  day  exerted  it. 
But  the  life  of  man  is  short :  the  infirmities  of 
age  Increase  upon  me,  and  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  regulator  of  the  year  must  min- 
gle with  the  dust.  The  care  of  appointing  a 
successor  has  long  disturbed  me :  the  night  and 
the  day  have  been  spent  in  comparisons  of  all 
the  characters  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  have  yet  found  none  so  worthy  as 
thyself." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  Attronomer  leaves  Imlac  his  Directions. 

**  Hear,  therefore,  what  I  shall  impart  with 
attention,  such  as  the  welfare  of  a  worid  re* 
quires.     If  the  task  of  a  king  be  considered  as 
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difficult,  who  has  the  care  only  of  a  few  miUloDSy 
to  whom  he  cannot  do  much  good  or  harm, 
what  must  be  the  anxiety  of  him,  on  whom  de- 
pends the  action  of  the  dements,  and  the  great 
gifts  of  light  and  heat?  Hear  me,  therefore, 
with  attention. 

*'  I  haye  dUigentiy  eonaidered  the  position  of 
the  earth  and  son,  and  formed  innumerable 
schemes,  in  which  I  changed  their  situation. 
I  have  sometimes  turned  aside  the  axis  of  the 
eartli,  and  sometimes  varied  the  ediptic  of  the 
sun  :  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  a 
disposition  by  which  the  world  may  be  advan- 
taged ;  wluit  one  region  gains,  another  losee  hy 
an  imaginable  alteration,  even  without  consider- 
ing the  distant  parts  of  the  solar  system  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Do  not,  therefore, 
in  thy  administration  of  the  year,  indulge  thy 
pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please  thyself  with 
thinking  that  thou  canst  make  thyself  renowned 
to  aU  future  ages,  by  disordering  the  seasons. 
The  memory  of  mischief  is  no  desirable  fame. 
Much  less  will  it  become  thee  to  let  kindness  or' 
interest  prevail.  Never  rob  Mher  countries  of 
rain  to  pour  it  on  thine  own.  For  us  the  Nile 
is  sufficient. 

"  I  promised  that  when  I  possessed  the  power, 
I  would  use  it  with  inflexible  integrity;  and 
he  dismissed  me,  pressing  my  hand.— My 
heart,  said  he,  will  be  now  at  rest,  and  my  be- 
nevolence will  no  more  destroy  my  quiet:  I 
have  found  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to 
whom  -I  can  cheerfully  bequeath  the  inheritance 
of  the  sun." 

The  prince  heard  this  narration  with  very  se- 
rious  regard ;  but  the  princess  smiled,  and  Pe- 
kuah  convulsed  herself  with  laughter.  "  I^a- 
dies,*'  said  Imlac,  "  to  mock  the  heaviest  of 
human  afllietions  is  neither  charitable  nor  wise. 
Few  can  attain  this  man's  knowledge,  and  few 
practise  his  virtues ;  but  all  may  suffer  his  ca- 
lamity. Of  the  uneertainties  of  our  present 
etate,  the  most  dreadful  and  alarming  is  the 
uncertain  continuance  of  reason." 

The  princess  was  recollected,  and  the  favour- 
ite was  abashed.  Rasselas,  more  deeply  affect- 
•ed,  inquired  of  Imlac,  whether  he  Uiought  such 
maladies  of  the  mind  frequent,  and  how  they 
were  contracted. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  dangerous  Prevalence  of  Imagination, 

"  DxsoasEHs  of  intellect,"  answered  Imlac, 
<'  happen  much  more  often  than  superficial  oh- 
servers  will  easily  believe.  Perhape  if  we  speak 
with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  in 
its  right  state.  There  is  no  man  whose  ima- 
\    gination  does  not  sometimes  predominate  over 


his  reason,  who  can  regulate  his  attention 
wiiolly  hy  his  will,  and  whose  ideas  will  come 
and  go  at  his  command.  No  man  will  be  found 
iu  whose  mind  airy  notions  do  not  sometimes 
^rannixe,  and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond 
the  UmiU  of  sober  probability.  All  power  of 
ftney  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  insanity ;  but 
while  this  power  Is  such  as  we  can  control  and 
repress,  it  is  not  visible  to  othen,  nor  considered 
as  any  depravation  of  the  mental  faculties :  It 
is  not  pronooBoed  madness  but  when  it  becomes 
nngovemable,  and  apparently  iaflaenees  spceeh 
or  action. 

**  To  indulge  the  power  of  fletion,  and  send 
imagination  ont  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the 
sport  of  those  who  delight  too  much  in  silent 
q»ecttlatioo.  When  we  are  alone  we  are  not 
always  busy ;  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too 
violent  to  last  long ;  the  ardour  of  inquiry  wHl 
sometimes  give  way  to  idleness  or  sadeCy.  He 
who  has  nothing  external  that  can  divert  him 
must  find  pleasure  In  his  own  thoughts,  and 
must  conceive  himself  what  he  is  not ;  for  who 
is  pleased  with  what  he  is  ?  He  then  expatiates 
in  boundless  futurity,  and  cuUs  from  all  ima- 
ginable ooBditions  that  which  for  the  present 
moment  he  should  most  desire,  amuses  his  de- 
sires with  impossible  enjoymente,  and  otinfers 
upon  his  pride  unattainable  dominion.  The 
mind  dances  from  scene  to  scene,  unites  all  plea- 
sures in  all  combinations,  and  riots  in  delights 
whioh  nature  and  fortune,  with  all  their  bounty, 
cannot  bestow. 

"  In  time,  some  particular  tr^n  of  ideas  fixes 
the  attention :  all  other  intellectual  gratifications 
are  rejected ;  the  mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure, 
recurs  constantly  to  the  fovourite  conception, 
and  foasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood  whenever 
she  is  offended  with  the  bitterness  of  trutii. 
By  degrees,  the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed ;  she 
grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time  despotic 
Then  fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false 
opinions  fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes 
in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish. 

<*  This,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  solitude; 
which  the  hermit  has  confessed  not  always 
to  promote  goodness,  and  the  astronomer's  mi- 
sery has  proved  to  be  n<»t  always  propitious  to 
wisdom." 

"  I  will  no  more,"  said  the  favourite,  «  ima- 
gine myself  the  queen  of  Abissinia.  I  have 
often  spent  tl>e  hours,  which  the  princess  gave 
to  my  own  disposal,  in  adjusting  oeremmies, 
and  regulating  the  court ;  I  have  repressed  the 
pride  of  the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions 
of  the  poor ;  I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more 
happy  situations,  planted  groves  upon  tiie  tope 
of  mountains,  and  have  exidted  in  the  bene- 
ficence of  royalty,  till,  when  the  princess  en- 
tered, I  had  almost  forgotten  to  bow  down  be- 
fore her." 
"  And  I,"  said  the  princess,  «  will  not  allow 
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■aytdf  niy  mon  to  ^y  tke  AtphtrdmB  ia  my 
waking  drcMM.  1  hare  often  wmrthtd  my 
thoughts  with  the  qniet  and  inneoence  of  pas- 
toral amploymeDta,  till  I  have  in  my  chamber 
beard  the  winds  whbtle,  and  the  sheep  bleat » 
sometimee  fireed  the  lamb  entangled  In  the 
tbiclcet,  and  sometimes  with  my  crook  encoun- 
tered the  wolf.  I  have  a  dress  like  that  of  the 
Yillage  mahlsy  which  I  pat  on  to  help  my  imagi- 
nation, and  a  pipe  on  which  I  play  sofUy,  and 
suppose  myself  followed  by  my  floclts.*' 

**  I  will  confess,**  said  the  prince,  "  an  indul- 
gence of  fantastic  delight  more  dangerous  than 
yours.  I  hate  frequently  endeavoured  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
all  wrong  should  be  restrained,  all  vice  reform- 
ed, and  all  the  subjects  preserved  in  tnnquillity 
and  innocence.     This  thought  produced  inn»- 
merablo  scbemce  of  reformation,  and  dictated 
.many  useful  regulations  and  salutary  edicts. 
This  has  been  the  sport,  and  sometimee  the 
labour,  of  my  solitude:  and  I  start,  when  I 
think  with  how  little  anguish  I  once  supposed 
the  death  of  my  father  and  my  brothers." 
I      <*  Such,"    said  Imlac,    "are    the' effects  of 
'.  visionary  schemes :  when  we  first  form  them, 
'  we  know  them  to  be  abeurd,   but  familiarise 
them  by  degrees,  and  in  time  loee  sight  of  their 
folly.- 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

3Vy  diseourte  tiith  an  Old  A/irm. 

Thk  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose 
to  return  home.  As  they  walked  along  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  delighted  with  the  beaaos  of 
the  moon  quivering  on  the  vrater,  they  saw,  at 
a  small  distance,  an  old  man  whom  the  inriace 
had  often  heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages. 
*<  Yonder,"  said  he,  "  Is  one  whose  years  have 
calmed  his  pamions,  but  not  clouded  hto  reason : 
let  us  close  the  disquisitions  of  the  night,  by  li^ 
quiring  what  are  his  sentlmento  of  his  own  state, 
that  we  may  knov  whether  youth  alone  la  to 
Btruggle  with  veoatlon,  and  whether  any  better 
hope  remains  for  the  latter  part  of  life." 

Here  the  sage  approached  and  saluted  them. 
They  invited  him  to  Join  their  walk,  and  prat- 
tled a  while  as  aoqualntance  that  had  unexpect- 
edly met  one  another.  The  old  man  vras  cheer- 
ful and  talkative*  and  the  way  seemed  short  in 
his  company.  He  was  pleased  to  And  himself 
not  dtsr^gardedy  aooompanied  them  to  their 
hoose,  and,  at  the  princess  request,  entered  with 
them.  They  placed  him  In  the  seat  of  honour, 
and  set  wine  and  conserves  before  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  princess,  "  an  evening  walk 
must  give  to  a  man  of  learning  like  you  pleasures 
which  ignorance  and  youth  can  hardly  conceive. 


Yon  know  the  qualities  and  the  causes  of  all 
that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the  river 
flows,  the  perio<fe  in  which  the  planeto  perform 
their  revolutions.  £very  thing  must  supply 
yott  with  contemplation,  and  renew  the  con« 
soiousnces  of  your  own  dignity." 

«  Lady,"  answered  he,  **  let  the  gay  and  the 
vigorous  expect  pleasure  in  their  excursions :  it 
Is  enough  that  age  can  attain  ease.  To  me  the 
world  has  lost  its  novelty :  1  look  round,  and 
see  what  I  remember  to  have  seen  In  happier 
days.  I  rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider,  that 
in  the  same  shade  I  once  disputed  upon  the  an- 
nual overflow  of  the  Nile  with  a  friend  wlio  is 
now  silent  in  the  grave.  I  cast  my  eyes  up- 
wards, fix  them  un  tlie  changing  moon,  and 
think  with  pain  on  the  vicimitudes  of  life.  1 
have  ceased  to  take  much  delight  in  physical 
trnth ;  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  those  thhigs 
which  I  am  soon  to  leave?" 

"  You  may  at  least  recreate  ypurself,"  mid 
Imlac,  **  with  the  recollection  of  an  honourable 
and  useful  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  which  all 
agree  to  give  you." 

«  Praise,"  mid  the  sage,  vHth  a  sigh,  **  is  to 
an  old  man  an  empty  sound.  I  have  -neither 
mother  to  be  delighted  with  the  reputation  of 
her  son,  nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her 
husband.  I  have  outlived  my  friends  and  my 
rivals.  Nothing  is  now  of  much  importance; 
for  I  cannot  extend  my  interest  beyond  myself. 
Youth  b  delighted  with  applause,  because  it  Is 
considered  as  the  earnest  ot  some  future  good, 
and  because  the  prospect  of  life  is  far  extended : 
but  to  me,  who  am  now  declining  to  decrepi- 
tude, there  ia  little  to  be  feared  from  the  malevo- 
lence of  men,  and  yet  less  to  be  hoped  from  their 
affection  or  esteem.  Something  they  may  yet 
take  away,  but  they  can  give  me  nothing. 
Riches  would  now  be  useless,  and  high  employ- 
ment would  be  pain.  My  retrospect  of  life  re- 
calls to  my  view  anany  opportunities  of  good  ne- 
glected, much  time  squandered  upon  trifles,  and 
more  lost  in  Idleness  and  vacancy.  I  leave 
many  great  designs  unattempted,  and  many 
great  attempto  unfinished.  My  mind  Is  burden- 
ed with  no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  com- 
pose myself  to  tnnquillity;  endeavonr  to  ab- 
stract my  thoughto  from  hopes  and  cares,  which,, 
though  reason  knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  try 
to  Jteep  their  old  pomsssion  of  the  heart;  coqpect, 
with  serene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature- 
cannot  long  delay,  and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  bet- 
ter states  that  happinem  which  here  I  could  not 
find,  and  that  vhrtue  which  here  I  have  not  at- 
tained." 

He  arose  and  went  away,  kavldg  his  andlenoo' 
not  much  elated  with  the  hope  of  long  life.  The 
prince  consoled  himself  with  remarking,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  be  disappointed  by  thi» 
account ;  for  age  had  never  been  considered  aa 
the  season  of  felicity,  and,  if  it  was  possible  to 
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be  easy  in  decline  and  weakness,  it  was  likely 
that  the  days  of  wigimr  and  alacrity  might  be 
happy :  that  the  noon  of  life  might  be  bright,  if 
the  evening  eoald  be  calm.' 

The  princess  suspected  that  age  was  quemlons 
and  malignant,  and  delighted  to  repress  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  bad  newly  entered  the 
world.  She  had  seen  the  possessors  of  estates 
look  with  enyy  on  their  heirs,  and  known  many 
who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  could 
confine  it  to  tbemaelTes. 

Pekuah  conjectured  that  the  man  was  older 
than  he  appeared,  and  was  willing  to  impute  his 
oomplaints  to  delirious  dejection;  or  else  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was 
therefore  discontented  :  **  For  nothing,"  said 
she,  **  is  more  common  than  to  call  our  own 
condition  the  condition  of  life.** 

Imlac,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  them  de- 
pressed, smiled  at  the  comforts  which  they  could 
so  readily  procure  to  themselTes ;  and  remem- 
bered, that  at  the  same  age  he  was  equally  con- 
fident of  unmingled  prosperity,  and  equally  fer- 
tile of  consolitary  expedients.  He  forbore  to 
force  upon  them  unwdcome  knowledge,  which 
time  itself  would  too  soon  impress.  The  prin- 
cess and  her  lady  retired ;  the  madness  of  the 
astronomer  hung  upon  their  minds }  and  they 
desired  Imlac  to  enter  upon  his  office,  and  delay 
next  morning  the  rising  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

The  Pnncen  and  Pekuah  vitU  the  Attronomer, 

The  princess  and  Pekuah,  having  talked  ki  pri- 
vate of  Imlac's  astronomer,  thought  his  charac- 
ter at  once  so  amiable  and  so  strange,  that  they 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  nearer  know- 
ledge; and  Imlac  was  requested  to  find  the 
means  of  bringing  them  together. 

This  was  somewhat  difficult  $  the  philosopher 
had  never  received  any  visits  from  women, 
though  he  lived  in  a  city  that  .had  in  it  many 
Europeans,  who  ftiUowed  the  manners  of  their 
own  countries,  and  many  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  lived  there  with  European  li- 
berty.  The  ladies  would  not  be  refused,  and 
several  schemes  were  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  design.  It  was  proposed  to 
introduce  them  as  strangers  in  distress,  to  whom 
the  sage  was  always  accessible ;  but,  after  some 
ddiberation,  it  appeared,  that  by  thto  artifice,  no 
acquaintance  could  be  formed,  for  their  conver- 
sation would  be  short,  and  they  could  not  de- 
cently importune  him  often.  **  This,**  said 
Rasselas,  **  is  true :  but  I  have  yet  a  stronger 
objection  against  the  misrepresentation  of  your 
state.  I  have  always  considered  it  as  treason 
against  the  p'eat  republic  of  human  nature,  to 


make  any  man*8  virtues  the  means  of  deceiving 
him,  whether  on  great  or  little  occasions.  All 
imposture  weakens  confidence,  and  chills  bene- 
volence. When  the  sage  finds  that  you  ara  not 
what  you  seemed,  he  will  feel  the  resentment 
natural  to  a  man  who,  conscious  of  great  abili- 
ties, disooven  that  he  has  been  tricked  by  un- 
dentandings  meaner  than  his  own,  and,  perhaps, 
the  distmst  which  he  can  never  afterwards 
wholly  lay  aside  may  stop  the  voice  of  counsel, 
and  close  the  hand  of  charity ;  and  where  will 
you  find  the  power  of  restoring  his  benefactions 
to  mankind,  or  his  peace  to  himself?" 

To  this  no  raply  was  attempted,  and  Imlac 
began  to  hope  that  their  curiosity  would  sub- 
side ;  but,  next  day,  Pekuah  told  him,  she  had 
now  found  an  honest  pretence  for  a  visit  to  ths 
astronomer,  for  she  would  solicit  permission  to 
continue  under  him  the  studies  in  which  die 
had  been  initiated  by  the  Arab,  and  the  princess 
migbt  go  with  her,  either  as  a  fellow-student,  or 
because  a  woman  could  not  decently  come  alone. 
"  I  am  aAraid,*'  said  Imlac,  "  that  he  will  soon 
be  weary  of  your  company ;  men  advanced  far 
in  knowledge  do  not  love  to  repeat  the  elements 
of  their  art ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  even  of 
the  elements,  as  he  will  deliver  them  connected 
with  inferanoes  and  mingled  with  reflections, 
you  are  a  very  capable  auditress.*'— <*  That,** 
said  Pekuah,  *<  must  be  my  care :  I  ask  of  you 
only  to  take  me  thither.  My  knowledge  is,  per- 
haps, mora  than  you  imagine  it;  and  by  concur- 
ring always  with  his  opinioos,  I  shall  make  him 
think  it  greater  than  it  is.'* 

The  astronomer,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, was  tdd  that  a  foreign  lady,  travelling  in 
search  of  knowledge,  had  heard  of  his  reputa- 
tion,' and  was  desirous  to  become  hb  scholar. 
The  nncommonness  of  the  proposal  raised  at 
once  his  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  when  after 
a  short  deliberation,  be  consented  to  admit  her, 
be  could  not  stay  without  impatience  tUl  the 
next  day. 

The  ladies  dressed  themselves  magnificently, 
and  were  attended  by  Imlac  to  the  astronomer, 
who  was  pleased  to  see  himself  approached  with 
respect  by  persons  of  so  splendid  an  appearance. 
In  the  exchange  of  the  first  civilities,  he  waa 
timorous  and  bashful;  but  when  the  talk  be- 
came regular,  he  recollected  his  powers,  and 
Jiistified  the  character  which  Imlac  had  given. 
Inquiring  of  Pekuah  what  could  have  turned 
her  inclination  towards  astronomy,  he  received 
from  her  a  history  of  her  adventure  at  the  pyra- 
mid, and  of  the  time  passed  in  the  Arab's  island. 
She  told  her  tale  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  her 
conversation  took  possession  of  his  heart.  Ths 
discourse  was  then  turned  to  astronomy :  Pe- 
kuah displayed  what  she  knew :  he  looked  upon 
her  as  a  prodigy  of  genius,  and  entreated  her  not 
to  desist  from  a  study  which  she  had  so  happily 
begun. 
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They  mom  again  and  again,  and  wer«  erery 
tinw  man  wdoome  tluui  before.  The  eage  en- 
deavoured to  amoae  them,  that  they  might  pfo- 
long  their  vielta,  for  be  found  his  thongbts  grow 
brighter  in  tlieir  company ;  the  doads  of  solici- 
tude Tsnidnd  by  degrees,  as  be  foresd  himself 
to  entertain  them,  and-  he  grieved  when  he  was 
left,  at  their  departure,  to  his  old  employment 
of  r^nlnting  the  aeasoos. 

The  prineesB  and  her  fkvourite  had  now 
watched  his  lips  for  several  montlia,  and  eould 
not  eatch  a  single  word  from  which  they  oould 
Judge  whether  he  eontlnned,  or  not,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  liis  preternatural  eommission.  They 
often  contrived  to  bring  him  to  an  open  declara- 
tion ;  but  he  easily  eluded  all  thdr  attacks,  and, 
•n  whieh  side  soever  tliey  pressed  him,  escaped 
from  them  to  some  other  to|rfc. 

As  their  familiarity  increased,  they  invited 
him  often  to  the  house  of  Imlac,  where  they  dis- 
tinguished him  by  eztnunrdinary  respect.  He 
hegan  gradually  to  delight  in  sublunary  plea- 
suras.  He  came  early,  and  departed  late;  1». 
boured  to  recommend  himself  by  aaddnity  and 
compliance,  excited  their  curiosity  after  new 
arts,  that  they  might  still  want  his  assistance ; 
and  when  they  made  any  excursion  of  pleasure 
or  inquiry,  entreated  to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  his  integrity  and  wi»- 
dom,  the  prince  and  his  sister  were  convinced 
that  he  might  be  trusted  without  danger :  and, 
lest  he  should  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  ci- 
vilities which  he  received,  discovered  to  him  their 
condition,  with  the  motives  of  their  journey, 
and  required  his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life. 

«  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world 
spreads  before  you,  which  you  shall  prefer,"  said 
the  sage,  **  I  am  not  able  to  idstruct  you.  I  can 
only  tell  that  I  have  choeen  wrong.  I  have 
passed  my  time  in  study  without  experience :  in 
the  attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  but  remotely  useful  to  mankind. 
I  have  purchased  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  common  comforts  of  life :  I  have  missed 
the  endearing  elegance  of  female  friendship,  and 
the  happy  commeroe  of  domestic  tenderness.  If 
I  have  obtained  any  prerogatives  above  other 
students,  they  have  been  aooompanied  with  fear, 
disquiet,  and  scmpoloeity ;  but  even  of  these 
prerogatives,  whatever  they  were,  I  have,  since 
my  thoughts  have  been  diversified  by  more  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  begun  to  question  the 
reality.  When  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  lost 
in  pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to 
think  that  my  inquiries  have  ended  in  error, 
and  that  I  have  suffered  much,  and  suffered  it  In 
vain." 

Imlac  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  sage's 
understanding  was  breaking  through  its  mists, 
and  resolved  to  detain  him  from  the  planeta  till 
he  should  forget  his  task  of  ruling  them,  and 
reason  sliould  i  ccover  its  original  influence. 


From  this  time  the  astronomer  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their 
projects  and  pleasures :  hb  respect  kept  him  at- 
tentive, and  the  activity  of  Uasseias  did  not 
leave  much  time  unengaged.  Something  was 
always  to  be  done :  the  day  was  spent  in  making 
observations,  which  furnished  talk  for  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  evening  was  closed  with  a  scheme 
for  the  morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imhip,  that  since  he  had 
mingled  in  the  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  divided 
his  hours  by  a  suooession  of  amusements,  he 
found  the  conviction  of  bis  authority  over  thu 
skies  &de  gradually  from  his  mind,  and  begab  to 
trust  less  to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could 
prove  to  others,  and  which  he  now  found  sub- 
ject to  variation,  from  causes  in  which  reason 
had  no  part  "  If  1  ain  aocideotly  left  alone  for 
a  few  hours,'*  said  he,  "  my  inveterate  persua- 
sion rushes  upon  my  soul,  and  my  thoughts  are 
chained  down  by  some  irresistible  violence ;  but 
they  are  soon  disentangled  by  the  prince's  con- 
versation, and  instantaneously  released  at  the 
entrance  of  Pekuah.  I  am  like  a  man  habitu- 
ally afraid  of  spectres,  who  is  set  at  ease  by  a 
lamp,  artd  wonders  at  the  dread  which  harassed 
him  in  the  dark,  yet,  if  his  lamp  be  extinguished, 
feels  again  the  terrors  which  he  knows  that 
when  it  is  light  he  shall  feel  no  more.  But  I  am 
sometimes  afraid,  lest  1  indulge  my  quiet  by  cri- 
minal negligence,  and  volunUrily  foi^et  the 
great  charge  with  which  I  am  intrusted.  If  I 
favour  myself  in  a  known  error,  or  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  ease  in  a  doubtful  question  of 
this  importance,  how  dreadful  is  my  crime !" 

"  No  disease  of  the  imagination,"  answered 
Imlac,  *<  is  so  difficult  of  cure,  as  that  which  is 
complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt ;  fancy  and 
conscience  then  act  interchangeably  upon  us, 
and  so  often  shift  their  places,  that  the  illusions 
of  one  are  not  distinguished  from  the  dictates  of 
the  otlier.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  moral 
or  religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when 
they  give  it  pain ;  but  when  melancholy  notions 
take  the  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  fa- 
culties without  opposition,  because  we  are  afraid 
to  exclude  or  banish  them*  For  this  reason  the 
superstitious  are  often  melancholy,  and  the  me- 
lancholy almost  always  superstitious. 

**  But  do  not  let  the  suggestions  of  timidity 
overpower  your  better  reason :  the  danger  of  ne- 
glect can  be  but  as  the  probability  of  the  obliga- 
tion, which,  when  you  consider  it  with  free- 
dom, you  find  very  little,  and  that  little  growing 
every  day  less.  Open  your  heart  to  the  influence 
of  the  light,  which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in 
upon  you :  when  scruples  importune  you,  which 
you  in  your  lucid  moments  know  to  be  vain,  do 
not  stand  to  parley  but  fly  to  busiucss,  or  to  Pe- 
kuah ;  and  keep  this  thought  always  prevalent, 
that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, and  have  neither  euch  virtue  nor  vioa 
F 
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u  that  yoa  should  be  tingled  out  for  supcrnatu- 
ml  foyoun  or  aAietions/* 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
The  Prince  enters  and  Mngs  a  new  Topic, 


^*  All  this,"  Mid  the  astronomer,  "  I  have  often 
thought ;  but  my  reason  haa  been  so  long  eal(|n- 
gated  by  an  uncontrollable  and  oTerwhelming 
idea,  that  It  dunt  not  oonftde  in  its  own  deci- 
sions. I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed  my 
quiet,  by  suffering  chimeras  to  prey  upon  me  in 
secret ;  but  melancholy  shrinks  from  communi- 
cation, and  I  ncTer  found  a  man  before  to  whom 
I  could  impart  my  troubles,  though  I  had  been 
cert^n  of  relief.  I  nrjoice  to  And  my  own  sen- 
timents  confirmed  by  yours,  who  are  not  easily 
deceived,  and  can  have  no  motive  or  purpose  to 
deceive.  I  hope  that  time  and  variety  will  dis- 
sipate the  gloom  that  has  so  long  surrounded 
me,  and  the  latter  part  of  my  days  will  be  spent 
In  peace.'* 

«Tour  learning  and  virtue,"  said  Imlae, 
**  may  Justly  give  you  hopes." 

Rasselas  then  entered,  with  the  princess  and 
Pekuah,  and  inquired  whether  they  had  contriv- 
ed any  new  diversion  for  the  next  day.  **  Such," 
said  Nekayah,  "  ii  the  state  of  life,  that  none 
are  happy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change : 
the  change  itself  is  nothing ;  when  we  have  made 
it,  the  next  wish  is  to  change  again.  The  world 
is  not  yet  exhausted  ;  let  me  see  something  to- 
morrow which  I  never  saw  before." 

"  Variety,"  said  Rasselas,  « is  so  necessary  to 
content,  that  even  the  happy  valley  disgusted  me 
by  the  reoorrence  of  its  luxuries ;  yet  I  could 
not  forbear  to  reproach  myself  with  impatience, 
when  I  saw  the  monks  of  St  Anthony  support, 
without  complaint,  a  life,  not  of  uniform  do- 
light,  but  uniform  hardship." 

<*  Those  men,"  answered  Imlac,  *<are  less 
wretched  in  their  silent  convent  than  the  Abis- 
sloian  princes  In  their  prison  of  pleasure. 
Whatever  is  done  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  an 
adequate  and  reasonable  motive.  Their  labour 
supplies  them  with  necessaries ;  it  therefore  can- 
not be  omitted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.  Their 
devotion  prepares  them  for  another  state,  and 
reminds  them  of  its  approach,  while  it  fits  them 
for  it.  Hieir  time  is  regularly  distributed ;  one 
duty  succeeds  another ;  so  that  they  are  not  left 
open  to  the  distraction  of  nnguided  choice,  nor 
lost  in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is 
a  certain  task  to  be  performed  at  an  appropriated 
hour;  and  their  toils  are  cheerful,  because  they 
consider  them  as  acts  of  piety,  by  which  they  are 
always  advancing  towards  endless  felicity." 

« Do  you  think,"  said  Nekayah,  « that  the 
aaonastic  rule  Is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect 


state  than  any  other?  May  not  he  equally  hope 
for  future  happineas  who  converses  openly  with 
mankind,  who  succours  the  distressed  by  his  eha- 
rity,  instructs  the  ignorant  by  his  learning,  and 
contributos  by  his  Industry  to  the  general  system 
of  life ;  even  though  he  should  omit  some  of  tho 
mortifications  which  are  practised  in  the  doia* 
ter,  and  allow  himself  such  harmless  delights, 
as  his  condition  may  place  within  his  reach  ?" 

"This,"  said  ImUic,  «b  a  question  which 
has  long  dirided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the 
good.  I  am  afraid  to  decide  on  either  part. 
He  that  lives  well  In  the  worid  is  better  than  ha 
that  lives  well  In  a  monastery.  But,  perhaps, 
every  one  is  not  able  to  stem  Uie  temptations  of 
public  life ;  and,  if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may 
properly  retreat.  Some  have  little  power  to 
do  good,  and  have  likewise  little  strength  to 
resist  evil.  Many  are  weary  of  their  confllcta 
with  adversity,  and  are  willing  to  eject  those 
passions  which  have  long  busied  them  in  vain. 
And  many  are  dismissed  by  age  and  diseases  from 
the  more  laborious  duties  of  society.  In  mo- 
nasteries the  weak  and  timorous  may  be  happily 
sheltered,  the  weary  may  repose,  and  the  peni- 
tent may  meditate.  Those  retreats  of  prayer 
and  contemplation  have  something  so  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  man,  that,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  purpose  to  dose  his 
life  in  pious  abstraction,  with  a  few  associatea 
serious  as  himself." 

«  Such,"  said  Pekuah,  « has  often  been  my 
wish;  and  I  have  heard  the  princess  declare, 
that  she  should  not  willingly  die  in  a  crowd." 

«  The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures," 
proceeded  Imlac,  <' will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it 
is  still  to  be  examined  what  pleasures  are  harm- 
less. The  evil  of  any  pleasure  that  Neka]rah 
can  image  is  not  in  the  act  itself,  but  In  Its  con- 
sequences. Pleasure,  in  itself  harmless,  may 
become  mischievous,  by  endearing  to  us  a  state 
which  we  know  to  be  transient  and  probatory, 
and  withdrawing  our  thoughts  ftvm  that,  of 
which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the  begin- 
ning, and  of  which  no  length  of  time  will  bring 
ns  to  the  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in 
itself,  nor  has  any  other  use,  but  that  it  disen- 
gages us  ftvm  the  aUurements  of  sense.  In  the 
state  of  future  perfection,  to  which  we  aU  aspire, 
there  will  be  pleasure  without  danger,  and  secv 
rity  without  restraint." 

The  princess  was  silent,  and  Rasselas,  turning 
to  the  astronomer,  asked  him  whether  he  could 
not  delay  her  retreat,  by  showing  her  something 
which  she  had  not  seen  before. 

«  Tour  curiosity,"  said  the  sage,  "has  been 
so  general,  and  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  Vi- 
gorous, that  novelties  are  not  now  very  easily  to 
be  ibund :  but  what  you  can  no  longer  procure 
from  the  living  may  be  given  by  the  dead. 
Among  the  wonders  of  this  country  are  the  cata- 
combs, or  the  andent  repositories,  in  which  the 
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V»diM  of  <b6  Murllctt  ^enenttoiM  wen  lodged, 
and  wiMrei  by  the  Tirtae  of  the  gums  which 
embelmed  them,  they  yet  remain  without  cor- 
ruption.** 

«  I  know  not,"  laid  Ranelat,  «  what  plev 
sure  the  eight  of  the  catacombs  can  afford ;  but, 
since  nothing  dee  is  offered,  I  am  resoWed  to 
view  them,  and  shall  place  this  with  my  other 
things  which  I  have  done,  because  I  would  do 
something.'* 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  the 
next  day  Tiaited  the  catacomlia.  When  they 
were  about  to  descend  into  the  sepulchral  caves, 
«  Pdcuah,'*  said  the  princess,  *<  we  are  now 
again  invading  the  habitations  of  the  dead^  I 
know  that  you  will  stay  behind;  let  me  find 
you  safe  when  I  return.**—"  No,  I  will  not  be 
left,**  answend  Pdmah :  «  I  will  go  down  bo- 
tween  you  and  the  prince." 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  with  won- 
der through  the  labyrinth  of  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, where  the  bodies  were  laid  in  rows  on 
shhcrside. 


CHAPTER  XLVlII. 

Imlac  ducounei  on  the  Naivrt  cfthe  Soid. 

•^  What  reason,'*  said  the  prince,  «  can  be 
given,  why  the  Egyptians  ehould  thus  expen- 
sively preserve  those  carcasses  which  some  na- 
tions consume  with  fire,  others  lay  to  mingle 
with  the  earth,  and  aU  agree  to  remove  from 
their  sight  as  soon  as  decent  rites  can  be  per- 
formed?'* 

**  The  original  of  ancient  customs,**  said  Im- 
lac, **  is  commonly  unknown ;  for  the  practice 
often  continues  when  the  cause  has  seased :  and 
concerning  superstitious  ceremonies,  it  is  vain 
to  conjecture ;  for  what  reason  did  not  dictate, 
reason  cannot  explain.  1  have  long  believed 
that  the  practice  of  embalming  arose  only  firom 
tenderness  to  the  remains  of  relations  or 
friends ;  and  to  this  opinion  I  am  more  inclined, 
because  it  seems  impossible  that  this  care  should 
have  been  general ;  had  all  the  dead  been  em- 
balmed, their  repositoriee  must  in  time  have 
been  more  ^adous  than  the  dwellings  of  the 
living.  I  suppose  only  the  rich  or  honourable 
were  secured  from  corruption,  and  the  rest  left 
to  the  course  of  nature. 

**  But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
Egyptians  believed  the  soul  to  live  as  long  as  the 
body  continued  undissolved,  and  therefore  tried 
this  method  of  eluding  death." 

*•  Could  the  wise  Egyptians,**  said  Nekayah, 
**  think  so  grossly  of  the  soul?  If  the  soul 
could  once  survive  its  separation,  what  could  it 
afterwards  receive  or  suffer  from  the  body  ?*' 

**  The  Egyptians  would  doubtless  think  erro- 


neously," said  the  astronomer,  "  in  the  dark- 
ness of  heathenism,  and  the  first  dawn  of  phi- 
losophy. The  nature  of  the  soul  i»  still  dis- 
puted, amidst  all  our  opportunitiee  of  dearer 
knowledge :  some  yet  say,  that  it  may  be  material, 
who,  nevertheless,  bdieve  it  to  be  immortaL** 
.  «  Some,"  answered  Imlac,  «  have  hideed  mid 
that  the  soul  is  material,  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  any  man  has  thought  it  who  knew 
how  to  think ;  for  all  the  condusions  of  rea- 
son enforce  the  immateriality  of  mind,  and 
all  the  notices  of  sense  and  investigations  of 
sdenee  concur  to  prove  the  unconsciousDess  of 
matter. 

"  It  was  never  suppesed  that  cogitation  is  in- 
hersnt  in  matter,  or  that  every  particle  is  a 
thinking  being.  Yet  If  any  part  of  matter  be 
devoid  of  thought,  what  part  can  we  euppoee  to 
think  ?  Matter  can  differ  from  matter  only  in 
form,  density,  bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of 
motion.  To  which  of  tbeee,  however  varied  or 
combined,  can  conscIonsnesB  be  annexed  ?  To 
be  round  or  equare,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be 
great  or  little,  to  be  moved  slowly  or  swiftly, 
one  way  or  another,  are  modee  of  material  ex- 
istence, aU  equally  alien  from  the  nature  of  co- 
gitation. If  matter  be  once  without  thought, 
it  can  only  be  made  to  think  by  some  new  mo- 
dification; but  all  the  modifications  which  it 
can  admit  are  equally  unconnected  with  cogita- 
tive powers.* 

«  But  the  materialists,  *  said  the  astronomes, 
«  urge  that  matter  may  have  qualities  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.*' 

*'  He  who  will  determine,**  returned  Imlac, 
"  against  that  which  he  knows,  because  there 
may  be  something  whic&  be  knows  not;  he 
that  can  set  hypothetical  possibility  against 
acknowledged  certainty,  is  not  to  be  admlttsd 
among  reasonable  bdngs.  All  that  we  know  of 
matter  is,  that  matter  is  inert,  sensdess,  uai 
llfdess;  and  if  this  conviction  cannot  be  opr 
posed  but  by  referring  us  to  something  that  wn 
know  not,  we  have  all  the  evidence  that  human 
intellect  can  admit.  If  that  wbidi  is  known 
may  be  overruled  by  that  which  is  unknown, 
no  being,  not  omniscient,  can  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty.** 

«  Yet  let  us  not,'*  said  the  astronomer,  « too 
arrogantly  limit  the  Creator*s  power. '^ 

«  It  is  no  limitation  of  Omnipotence,"  re- 
plied the  poet,  « to  suppose  that  one  thing  ie 
not  consistent  with  another,  that  the  same  pro- 
podtion  cannot  be  at  once  true  and  folse,  that 
the  same  number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that 
cogitation  cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is 
created  incapable  of  cogitation.'* 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Nekayah,  «  any  great 
use  of  this  question.  Does  that  immateriality, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  yon  have  sufficiently 
proved,  necessarily  indude  eternal  duration  ?" 

«  Of  immateridity,"  sdd  ImUc,  «  our  ideas 
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mre  negativie,  and  therefore  nbecare. 
rielitf  eeeoM  to  Imply  a  natural  power  of  per- 
petiL-^  duratkm  as  a  ooneequenoe  of  exemptioii 
firam  all  eavsee  of  deoay :  whatever  perishes  is 
dsstrdyed  by  the  solatloD  of  its  oonteKtnre,  and 
separation  of  its  parts ;  nor  ean  weooneeiTe  how 
that  whieh  has  no  parts,  aod  therefim  admits 
no  solutioDy  can  be  natnntUy  eoitopted  or  im- 
palrad." 

«« I  know  not,"  said  Rassdaa,  "how  to  ood- 
esire  any  thing  without  extension :  wliat  is  ex- 
tended most  liaYe  parts,  and  yea  allow  that 
whatever  has  paita  may  be  destroyed.'* 

"  Consider  yonr  own  oonoeptions,*'  replied 
Imlac,  *<aBd  the  diffieolty  will  be  lev.  Ton 
will  find  sQiwtanoe  without  extension.  An  ideal 
form  is  no  less  real  than  material  hulk ;  yet  an 
ideal  form  has  no  exteosiop.  It  is  no  less  certain, 
when  yott  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind 
possesses  the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  pyr». 
miditsslflsstendinf.  What  spaee  dees  the  idea 
of  a  pyramid  oecnpy  more  than  the  idea  of  a  grain 
of  com  ?  or  how  can  either  idea  softr  laoeration  ? 
As  is  the  effect,  such  Is  the  cause ;  as  thought, 
such  Is  the  power  that  thinlcs,  a  power  impassive 
and  indiscerptible." 

«  But  the  Being,"  said  Nekayah,  *'  whom  I 
fear  to  name,  the  Being  which  made  the  soul, 
can  dfstroyit.'* 

«  He  surely  can  destroy  it,*'  answered  Imlac, 
"  since,  however  unperishable,  it  receives  from  a 
superior  nature  its  power  of  duration.  That  it 
will  not  perish  by  any  inherent  cause  of  decay, 
or  principle  of  corruption,  may  be  shovm  by 
philosophy;  but  philosophy  can  tell  no  more. 
That  it  will  not  be  annihilated  by  Him  that 
made  it,  we  must  humbly  learn  from  higher  an* 
thority." 

The  whole  assembly  stood  a  while  silent,  and 
collected.  "Let  us  return,"  said  Bnseelae, 
« from  this  scene  of  mortality.  How  gloomy 
would  be  these  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him  who 
did  not  know  that  he  should  never  die ;  that 
what  now  acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and 
what  now  .thinks  shall  think  on  for  ever.  Those 
that  lie  here  stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and 
the  powerful  of  ancient  times^  warn  us  to  re- 
member the  shortness  of  our  present  state :  they 
were,  perfaape,  snatshed  away  while  they  were 
busy,  like  us,  in  the  choice  of  life,** 

**  To  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  the  choice  of 
life  is  beoome  less  imporUnt ;  I  hope  hereafter 
to  think  only  on  the  choice  of  eternity." 


HAgS£LAS. 


They  then  hastened  ont  of  the  caverns,  and, 
under  the  proteetion  of  their  guard,  returned  to 
Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

ThB  Conchuion,  in  which  Nothing  it  concluded. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile :  a  few  days  after  their  -visit  to  the  cata- 
oomba  tiM  river  began  to  rise. 

They  were  confined  to  their  house.  The  wliole 
region  being  under  water,  gave  them  no  iuTita- 
tion  to  any  exonrsions ;  and  lidng  well  supplied 
with  materials  for  talk,  they  diverted  themselvea 
with  comparisons  of  the  dUforent  forma  of  life 
which  they  had  obscrvsd,  and  with  various 
sohsmes  of  happliieoB  which  each  of  them  had 
fonned. 

Pekuah  was  never  so  much  charmed  wHh  any 
place  as  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  where  the 
Arab  restored  her  to  the  princess,  and  wished 
only  to  fill  it  with  pious  maidens,  and  to  be 
made  prioress  of  the  order :  she  was  weary  of 
expectation  and  disgust,  and  would  gladly  bo 
fixed  in  some  unvariable  state. 

The  princess  thought,  that,  of  all  sublunary 
things,  knowledge  was  the  best.  She  desired 
first  to  learn  aU  sciences,  and  then  proposed  to 
found  a  college  of  learned  women,  in  which  she 
would  preside,  that,  by  convening  with  the  old, 
and  educating  the  young,  she  might  divide  her 
time  between  the  acquisition  and  commnnication 
of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next  age  modela 
of  prudence  and  patterns  of  piety. 

The  prince  desired  a  little  kingdom,  in  whioh 
he  might  administer  justice  in  his  own  person, 
and  see  all  the  parts  of  government  with  hia 
own  eyes ;  but  hs  could  never  fix  the  limits  of 
his  dominion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the 
number  of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  the  astronomer  were  contented  to 
be  driven  along  the  stream  of  life,  without  direct- 
ing their  course  to  any  particular  port. 

Of  these  vrishes  that  they  had  formed,  they 
well  knew  that  none  conld  be  obtained.  They 
deliberated  a  while  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
resolved,'  when  the  inundation  should  cease,  to 
return  to  Abissinia. 


\ 
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— Qui*  ineptn 
Tun  pAtieiM  mbb,  tun  fenreiu  uc  teneat  m  f  jut. 


Tbovob  griaf  and  fondncM  In  my  breast  rabd, 
VlMn  injured  Thalca*  bids  tha  town  fiu«weU« 
Tel  atUl  my  oalmer  thoughts  his  choios  oom- 


I  praise  the  hermit,  hut  regret  tlie  friend* 
Reeolred  at  length,  from  rice  and  London  fiff, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fieldi  a  purer  air, 

JUV.  Sat.  IIL 
>  QnaaiTls  digressa  yeteris  oonfosns  amid ; 
Laudo  tamen  Tacuis  quod  aedem  figere  Cnmis 
Destinet,  atque  unam  dvem  donare  Sibylla. 


•  Sir  John  HawUna  nys,  that  by  Tlialee  we  are 
here  to  miderftead  8a?age.  Mr.  Boewell  aMort* 
that  this  is  entirely  gronndkea,  and  adds,"  I  hare 
been  assured  tliat  Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  not  so 
much  as  aeqoainted  wiA  SaTage  when  he  wrote  his 
'  London.' "  This  added  to  tb^  oircnmstanee  of  the 
date  (for  SaTage  did  not  set  ont  for  Wales  tiU  1780) 
aaight  be  dedsiTo,  if,  onfortonately  for  Mr.  BoswelT, 
he  bad  not,  a  fow  pages  after,  giyen  vs  some  hii^y 
oomplinentary  linos  which  "  be  was  aasored  were 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson,"  "  Ad  Bicaidnm  Sarage,"  in 
Aprfl,  1798,  about  a  month  before  "  London"  was 
pnblisbed.  This  surely  implies  previons  aeqnalnt- 
anoe  wicli  Sarage,  for  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  hare 
praised  a  stranger  in  snob  terms,  and  gires  a  yery 
strong  probability  to  Sir  John  Hawkins*  conjecture. 
That  Sarage  did  not  set  out  for  Wales  ontil  the  fol- 
lowing year,  is  a  nutter  of  Httle  consequence,  as  the 
intention  of  socb  a  Journey  would  Justify  the  Hnes 
attnding  to  it.  See  Boswell's  Ufe  of  Johnson,  ?oL 
i.  p.  MO,  and  p.  I  as,  8to.  edit.  1804.~C. 


And  fiz'd  on  Cambria's  solitary  nhore. 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 
'  For  who  would  leave,  unhribed,  Hibemia's 
land, 
Or  diange  the  rodts  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  late  away, 
But  all,  whom  hunger  sparse,  with  age  decay ; 
Here  malice^  npbie,  aoddent  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambuah  here  rdentless  mffians  lay, 
And  here  th*  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  <m  your  head. 
And  hCTe  a  femalfrjjthdst. talksjon  dead. 
^'^^Whlle  Tiiales  waits  the  wherry  that  oontaina 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains. 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smilee  upon  the  diver  flood ; 
Strudc  with  the  seat  that  gave  £liza*  birth. 
We  kned  and  kiss  the  oonseerated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  gloriee  back  to  view ; 

>  —Ego  vd  Prochytam  pnepono  Subum. 
Mam  quid  tam  miserum,  et  tarn  solum  vidimus^ 

utnon 
Deterius  credos  horrere  inoendia,  lapeus 
Tectorum  assiduos,  ae  mills  pericula  svw 
Urbis,  et  Augusto  rcdtantes  mense  poetas? 

'  Sed  dum  tota  domus  rhed4  componitur  unA^ 
Sobetitit  ad  veteres  arcus. 


•  Queen  EUsabetfa,  bom  at  Grceuwicb. 
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B«bold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main, 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  masquerades  dehauch'd,  excise  oppress* d. 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow. 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  wo. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown. 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 
*  Since  worth,  he  criss,  in  these  degenerate 
days 
Wants  even  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  Science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress. 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  leas ; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  *  staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier 

place, 
Whertf  honesty  and  senss  are  no  diagrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  paintings  gay; 
Where  once  the  harass'd  Briton  found  repose. 
And,  safe  in  poverty,  defy'd  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  Powers,  indulgent  give, 
•  Let  — -  live  here,  for  —  has  leam'd  to  live. 
Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 
Explain  their  country's  dear-lwught  rites  away. 
And  plead  for*  pirates  in  the  face  of  day; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison*d  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

'  liCt  sucJi  raise  palaces,  and  manon  bay, 
^Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery ; 
I  With  warbling  eunuchs  f  fill  a  licensed  stage, 
!  And  lull  to  servitude  a  ihoughtlees  age. 

Heroes,   proceed!   what  bounds  your  pride 

shall  hold?  [gold? 

What  check  restrain  your  thirst  for  power  and 

Behold  rebeiUous  Virtue  quite  o'erthrown. 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your 

own. 

*  Hinc  tunc  Urabritins:  Quando  artibus,  in- 

quit,  honestis 
Nullus  in  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum, 
Res  hodie  minor  est,  heri  quam  fuit,    atque 

eadem  eras 
Deteret  eziguis  aliquid :  proponimus  illue 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Dsdalus  exuit  alas : 
Dum  nova  canities.— 

*  — -  et  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo. 
'  Cedamus  patri& :  vivant  Arturius  istic 
£t  Catulns :  maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  ver- 
tunt. 

*  Queis  facile  est  aedem  conducere,  flumina, 

portus,  [daver 

Siccandam  eluviem,  portandum  acl  busta  ca- 
Munera  nunc  edunt. 


•  The  invasions  of  the  Spaniards  were  defended 
In  the  HoQses  of  Parliament. 
t  The  Lkttiiiinff  Act  was  then  lately  made. 


To  such  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  given, 
When   public   crimes   inflame   the    wrath   of 
Heaven :  [me, 

*  But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  peijury  ? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  he 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet*s  borrowM  wing ;     [sing, 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  hear. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  *  Gazetteer ; 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd. 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugh  at  Clodio's  jest. 

*  Others  with  softer  smiles  and  subtler  art, 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's- note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongus 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

*"  For  what  but  social  guUt  the  friend  endears  ? 
Who  shares  Orgillo's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares ; 
"  But  thou,  should  tempting  ViUany  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent. 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy. 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

**  The  cheated  nation's  happy  favourites  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me ! 
London !  the  needy  villain's  general  home. 
The  common-sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome! 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fiite, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  sUts. 
Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
"  I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

^*  Illustrious  Edward !  from  the  realms  of  day. 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey ; 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace ; 
But,  lost  in  though  dess  ease  and  empty  show. 
Behold  the  warrior  dwindled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refined  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

'  Quid  RomiB  faciam?  mentiri  nescio:  librum. 
Si  malus  est,  nequeo  laudare  et  posoere. 

* Ferre  ad  nuptam  qu»  mittit  adulter, 

Qu»  mandat,  norint  alii ;  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo. 

*•  Quis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius?— 
Cams  erit  Verri,  qui  Vcrrem  tempore,  quo  vult, 
Accusare  potest. 

*' Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnia  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur 
.  Vi  somno  careas.  f  aurum, 

"    Qun    nunc    divitibus    gens   acceptlssima 
nostris, 
Et  quos  pnecipue  fugiam,  propei'abo  fateri. 

»■ Non  possum  rerrc,  Quirites, 

Graecam  urlwm. 

**    Rusticus    ille    tuus    sumit    trechedipna, 
Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  coUo.         [Quirine, 


•  The  paper  whioh  at  that  time  contained  apologies 
for  the  Court. 


A   PO£M. 
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An  tiMft  at  h«ne  no  more  con  bcf  or  ttaol. 
Or  like  a  ^bbet  better  than  a  wheel ; 
Hiae'd  irom  the  eta^  or  hootod  firom  theooart. 
Their  air,  their  dreii,  their  poUtice,  import ; 
"  Obeeqoioua,  artful,  TolaUo  and  gaj, 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  thej  prej. 
No  gainful  trade  their  Induatry  can  'acape, 
*  lliey  sing,  they  danoe,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a 

dap: 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows, 
And,  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hdl  be  goes. 

"  Ah  !  what  avails  it,  that  firom  shtTery  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 
Was  early  taught  a  Brlton^s  right  to  prise. 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  Tictorios ; 
If  the  gulled  conqueror  recelTes  the  chain, 
And  flattery  prerails  when  arms  ara  rain  ? 

"  Studious  to  please»  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  bom  a  parsaite : 
Still  to  his  interest  true  where'er  he  goes, 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  layish  tongue  bestows; 
In  erery  £not  a  thoumnd  graces  sfalne^ 
From  erery  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
"  lliese  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try, 
Strain  out  with  fidt'ring  diflldence,  a  lie^ 
And  get  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  diseeming  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage : 
"  Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art. 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borrow'd  part ; 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  embraoe. 
Repeat  hts  maxims,  and  reflect  his  &ce ; 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply. 
And  view  each  object  wltii  another's  eye ; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear ; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat. 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 
"  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  virtus  hope  to  flz  a  friend? 
Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile, 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile ; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore» 
Your  taste  in  snufT,  your  judgment  in  a  whore ; 

**  Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 
PrompCus. 

"  Augur,    scbeenobatcsy  madicus^  magna: 
omnia  novit. 
Graeulus  esuriens,  in  colum,  jusseris,  ibit. 

"  Usque  adeo  nihil  eat,  quod  nostra  infontia 
Hausit  Aventini  ?— •»—  rctflum 

"  Quid  ?  quod  adnlandl  gens  prudentissima, 
laudat 
Sermonem  indoetl,  facism  dsformis  amici  ? 

*  H«e  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudara :  sed  illis 
Creditor. 

"  Natio  comcBda  est.      Rides?    majors  ca- 
Concutitnr,  ke,  [chinno 

"  Non  snmns  ergo  pares :  melior  qui  semper 
et  nmni 
Noete  dieque  potest  alienom  sumere  vultum, 
A  facie  jactare  man  us :  laudare  paratus, 
8i  bene  ructavit,  si  rectum  minxlt  amicus.— 


Can  Balbo's  eloquence  apphwd,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  Monarch's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admired,  careee'd, 
Tbey  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
**  Explore  your  secrets  with  insidions  art. 
Watch  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the 

heart; 
Than  soon  your  ill-plaoed  confidence  repay. 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

**By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure 
AH  crimes  are  safe^  but  hated  poverty.        [free, 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues. 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tattcr'd  cloak 
Waksa  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze. 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thonsand  ways. 
*•  Of  all  the  griefs  that  haraas  the  distrcss'd, 
Surs  the  most  hitter  Is  a  sooraful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous 

heart. 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

"*  Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  nndiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclalm'd*  by  Spain? 
Quick  let  us  riss,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  Oppression's  Insolence  no  more. 

This  moumAil  trath  is  every  where  oonfess'd, 
*"  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd : 
But  hers  mors  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  Co 
gold,  [sold: 

Where  looks  ars  merchandlae  and  smiles  are 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored. 
The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

But  harkl  the  aflMghted  crowd's  tumultu- 
ous cries  [skies: 
Roll  through  the  streeU,  and  thunder  to  the 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

power. 
Some  pompona  palace,  or  aome  blissful  bower. 
Aghast  yon  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  liglit ; 

"  Sdre  volunt  secrets  domus  atque  inde  timeri. 

■* Materiam  pnebet  causasque  jocorum 

Omnibus  hie  idem  ?  si  fosda  et  scissa  lacerna,  ke» 

**  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 
Qoam  quod  ridlculos  nominee  fadt. 

«  Agmine  fksto, 

Debnerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Qulritea. 

**  Hand  flicile  emergunt,  quoram  virtutibus 
obstat 
Res  angusta  domi ;  sed  Roma  durior  illis 
Conatus.— — 

Omnia  Robhs 


n 


Cum  pretio.— — 

Cogimur,  et  cultis  augere  pecnlla  servie. 


*  The  Spaniaxds  at  this  tisM  were  Mid  to  make 
daim  to  some  of  cor  American  province*. 
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Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  wny, 

And  leave  your  little  aU  to  flames  a  pi'ey  ; 

^  Then  througli  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant 

roam, 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  home? 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  disclose, 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 
**  Should  Heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  weidth 
confound, 
And  spread  his  flaming  iwlaoe  on  the  ground, 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies. 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
The  laureat  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fiate ; 
"*  With    well-feign'd   gratitude   the    pension'd 

band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come, 
And  cixiwd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome ; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore; 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before  : 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  poliah'd  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
"  Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heaven  another  fire. 
"  Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  con- 
tent. 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ; 
There  might'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hirdlng  senator's  deserted  seat ; 
Aod  stretch  thy  prospet^ts  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  lees  than  rents  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand : 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  the  drooping 

flowers. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers; 
And,  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord ; 
There  eve^y  bush  with  Nature's  muslo  rings ; 
There  Dvery  breeze  bears  health  upon  ita  wings ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile. 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toiL 
"Fi'epare  for  death,  if   here  at  night   you 
'  roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 


-Ultimua  autem 


^rumnee  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  frusta  ro- 

gantem 
Nemo  cilx>,  nemo  hospitio,  tectoque  juvabit. 

"  Si  magna  Astunci  cecidit  domus,  horrida 
Pullati  proceres. [mater, 

"* Jam  accurrit,  qui  marmora  donet, 

ConFerat  impensas :  hie,  &e. 
Hie  modium  argent!.— 

"  ^— —  Meliora  ac  plura  reponit 
Persicus  orborum  lautissimus.-— — 

"  Sipotes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Soree, 
Aut  Fabrateriie  domus,  aut  Frusinone  paratur, 
Quanti  nunc  tencbras  unum  conducis  iu  aonum. 
Ilortulus  hie— — 

Vive  bidentis  am'ans,  et  culti  villicus  horti, 
Unde  epulum  possis  centum  dare  Pythagortcis. 

«  __. Possis  ignavus  haberl, 

Ktsubiti  casus  improvidus,  ad  ccenam  si 
lutestatus  eas. * 


. "  Some   fiery   fop,    with    new   commission 
vain. 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast. 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  yon  for  a  jest. 

"*  Yet  even  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 
Flush'd   as   they  are,  with  folly,  youth,  and 

wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine : 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 
"^  In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you 


And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar ; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast. 
"  Scarce  can  our  flelds,  sudi  crowds  at  Tyburn 

die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means*  support  the  sinking 

land: 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring. 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king,  f 

"  A  single  gaol,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain  : 
Fair  justice,  then,  without  constraint  adored. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 

sword; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Blest   age !  but  ah !  how  different  from  our 

own! 
"  Much  could  I  add-^ut  see  the  boat  at  hand. 
The  tide,  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  knd : 


"Ebrius,  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  ced- 
dit, 
Dat  poenas,  noctem  patltur  lugentis  amleum 
Peleidaj. 

M Sed,  ouamvis  imprubus  annis, 

Atque  mere  tervens,  cavet  hunc,  quern  ooccina 

Isena 
Vitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 
MiUtum  prsBterea  flammarum,  atque  mea  lam- 
pas. 

"*  Neo  tamen  hoc  tantum  metuas :  nam  qui 
spoliet  te 
Non  deerit ;  clansls  domibus,  &e. 

*"  Maximus  in  viudis  ferri  modus,  nt  timeas. 
Vomer  deficiat,  nemame  et  sarcula  desint.    [ne 

"  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felida  dicas 
Siecuia,  quae  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam. 

"  His  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  eau- 
Sed  jumenta  vocant [sas : 


•  A  cant  term  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  me 
thods  of  raising  money. 

t  Tlie  nation  was  di;icontcnted  at  tho  Tij«ita  made 
by  the  king  to  Hanover. 


A    POEM. 
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*  Farewell  !^ When  youth,  and  health,  and 
fortune  spent. 
Thou  fly*8t  for  refuge  to  the  Wilds  of  Kent ; 

"—Ergo  vale  nootri  memor :  et  qnotles  te 
Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quoque  ad  EiYinam   Cererem,  vestramque 

Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cum  is :  aatirarum  ego,  ni  pudet  lllas, 
Adjutor  gelidus  venlam  caligatus  in  agros. 


And,    tired,  lilce  me,    with   follies   and    wil^ 

crimen, 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times ; 
Then   shall  thy  friend,   nor   thou  refuse    hli 

aid, 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade  ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  r^ge. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 


nc'^ 


THE 


VANITY  OP   HUMAN   WISHES^ 


IN     IMITATION     OF    THB 


TENTH   SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 


Ln  *  Observation,  with  extensive  view. 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru ;     ^ 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say,  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate. 
Overspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of 
fate,  [pride. 

Where  wavering  man,  bctray*d  by  vent'rous 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide, 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice; 
How  nations  sink,  by  dai'liijg  schemes  oppress*d, 
When  Vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th*  afflictive  dart. 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows ; 
Impeachment   stops    the    speaker's    powerful 

br«ath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

f  Bnt,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold ;  [bold 

Wide  wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfined, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  man- 
kind: 


For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  rufiian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise,  [bujrs, 

Let  History  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land, 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  tniitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch*d  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Though  Confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 
.   The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee?  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy ; 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy ; 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade ; 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief, 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  *  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails, 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  galesi 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Oncef  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  Instructive  mirth, 
See  motley  life  iu  modem  trappings  dress'd, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th*  eternal  jfst : 


*  Ver.  1  -  1 


t  Vcr.  12-22. 


•  Vcr.  ^^    27. 


tWr.  ?8    55. 
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Tbou  who  eonld'Bt  laugh  when  want  enchained 

caprice, 
Toil  cniBh'd  conodt,  and  man  was  of  a  place ; 
Where  wealth,  unloTod,  without  a  mourner 

died; 
And  scarce  a  eyoophant  was  fed  bj  pride ; 
Where  ne*er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  de- 
bate. 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state ; 
Where  change  of  laTourites  made  no  change  of 

laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judged  a  cause ; 
How  wouldst  thou  shake  at  Briton's  modish 

tril)e,  [gibe? 

Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry, 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye. 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show. 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  veils  of  wo : 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain. 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  and  whose  griefs  are 

vain. 
Such  was  the  scorn  that  filKd  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  every  glance  on  human  idnd ; 
How  just  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare. 
Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  prayer. 
*  Unuumber'd  suppliants  crowd  Preferment's 

gate, 
A  thirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  call, 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  every  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their 

end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's 

door  ' 

Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies, 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies, 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place ; 
And,  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine : 
The  form  distorted,  justifies  the  fall, 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  walL 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  hist  appeal, 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites* 

zeal?  [rings. 

Through  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance 
Degrading  nobles,  and  controlling  kings; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
Thehr  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 


•  Vor.  5«— 107. 


To  him  the  ohnrehy  the  realmi  their  powers 


Through  him  the  rays  of  rigal  bounty  shine, 
Tum'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  aecnrity  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower. 
Claim   leads   to   claim,   and   power  advanraib 

power; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  eeased  to  please» 
And  rights  submlttad,  left  him  none  to  seize. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns— the  train  of 

state  [hate. 

Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awfiil  state. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprcss'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  fidth  of  kings. 
Speak  thou,  whose  thoughto  at  humble  peace 

repine. 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wols«y*s  end,  be 

thine? 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent? 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enorm      weight  ? 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulpbs  below? 
•What  gave  great  VUllers  to  th*  asaassin'a 

knife, 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life? 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine, 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign? 

f  When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quite  his  ease  for  fame; 
Resistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown^ 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown  ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  \  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  these  thy  views  ?  Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  thi-one  of  Truth ! 
Yet,  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat ; 
Should  Reason  guide  tliee  with  her  brightest 

i-ay. 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  resistless  day; 


•  Ver.  108—113.  t  Ver.  114—132. 

X  There  is  a  tradidrto,  that  die  study  of  friar  Bacon  » 
built  oa  an  arch  over  the  bridge,  wiU  fall  when  a 
man  greater  than  Bacon  shall  pass  under  it.  To  pro- 
vent  so  sbocUug  an  aocidenf*  it  was  puUcd  down 
many  yenrs  since.  ^ 
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Shoold  DO  IUm  kiaiiiMi  Inn  to  loow  daUght, 
Nor  ptmiM  rdaz,  nor  difleiOtj  fright; 
Should  t«mptiiig  Novvltj  thy  odl  nfiniin. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiato  fumeo  in  Tsin ; 
Should  heouty  Unnt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart. 
Nor  cUim  the  triumph  of  a  letter'd  heart ; 
Should  no  dieease  thy  torpid  rains  invade, 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade, 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee: 
Deign  on  the  posdng  world  to  torn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  firom  Letters,  to  be  wise; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  schdhff's  Ufe  assail, 
Toil,  enry,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaoL 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just. 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  onoe  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydlat*8  life,  and  Galileo's  end.* 
Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  prize  be- 
stows. 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  woes ; 
See,  when  the  rulgar  'scape,  despised  or  awed, 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  fines  con- 
tent. 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  tent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 

shoeic. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep, 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and 

SICCTK 

f  The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  raTish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  braye  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  wblri'd, 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine ; 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine; 
This  power  has  praise  that  rirtue  scarce  can 

warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreaths 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ;       [regret. 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right 

convey. 
To  rust  op  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 
i  On  what  foundation  staMs  the  warrior's 

pnde, 
How  Just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
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No  joys  to  him  paelAe  soeptraa  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushas  to  the  field; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  oombina, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  rerign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  oliarms 
in  vain ;  [remain, 

'<  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  ho  crisa,  « tiU  nought 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standaida  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  aky." 
The  march  begins  In  military  atate^ 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Whiter  barricades  the  realm  of  Ftvait ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  coutm  delay ; 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  kdies  interpose  and  sUves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  errer  mend  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  fiUl  was  deatined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortressj  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  name,  at  whieh  the  world  grew  pole^ 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

*  All  times  their  scenes  of  pompooa  woes  afford. 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria'a  krd. 
In  gay  hostfllty  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattlod  at  his  side. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  saiao  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  Flattery  counts  his  myrlada  o'er, 
Till  eounted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  mora ; 
Fresh  praiss  is  try'd  till  madness  fires  his  mind. 
The  waves  he  laslies,  and  enchains  the  wind. 
New  powers  are  daim'd,  new  powers  are  still 

liestow'd. 
Till  rude  Resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martfad  show. 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gandy  foe ; 
Th'  insultsd'  ssa  with  humbler  thoughts   ho 

gains, 
A  single  sldff  to  speed  his  flight  remaina ; 
The  Incumbered  oar  aoaroe  leaves  the  dreaded 


Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Casarian  power. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  rsceivo  his  sway ; 
Sliort  sway  I  ialr  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 


The  queen,  the  beauty,  eels  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beaeon's  rouaing  blaaa 
Spreads  i»lde  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praiss ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  ^nd  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war ; 
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The  baffled  prince,  in  hononr's  flattering  bloom 
Of  haftty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes*  derision,  and  his  sobjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and    from 

shame. 
*  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days ! 
In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays : 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  wo. 
Time  hovers  o*er,  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store, 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no 

more: 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats  and  joyless  wines, 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
DiiTuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 
No  sounds,  alas !  would  touch  th*  impervious 

ear,  [near ; 

Though  dancing  mountains  witness'd  Orpheus 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  bis  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend ; ' 
But  everiasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue. 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jrst, 
Ferplez  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  guest, 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ;    [sneer. 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence ; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  wilL 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguish'd  Avarice  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious   heart   and   crippled 

hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyca. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  in  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away; 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  Conscience  cheers ; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings. 
To  press  the  weary  minutes*  flagging  wings; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  suble  bier, 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
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Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  formi  arise,  and  different  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release. 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 
But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these 

await. 
Who  set  unclouded  In  the  gulphs  of  Fate, 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  dcs- 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end,       [oend 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 

flow 
And  swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

*  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills   from   bsauty 

■pring; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king. 
Ye  nymphs  of  rtoy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 
Whom  Pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite, 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night ; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art. 
And  ask  the  latent  fashion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless  charms 

shall  save,  [slave? 

Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combines, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls. 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance 

falls ;  [reign, 

Tired  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slippery 
And  Pride  and  Prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend. 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied, 
To  Interest,  Prudence;  and  to  Mattery,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  distress'd. 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  the  rest 
f  W^iere  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  ob- 
jects find  ? 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike,  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Enquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to   Heaven  the    measure   and    the 

choice. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
I'he  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
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Implore  bis  aid,  in  hit  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whiUe*er  be  gives,  be  gires  tbe  best. 
Yet,  wben  tbe  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  derotion  to  tbe  skies  aspires. 
Pour  fortb  tby  feryours  for  a  bealtbful  mind, 
Obedient  pasdons  and  a  will  reaign'd ; 
For  love,  wblcb  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o*er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faitb,  tbat,  panting  for  a  liappier  seat. 
Counts  deatb  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat . 
Tbese  goods  for  man  tbe  laws  of  Heaven  or- 
dain, [g»in; 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to 
With  tbese  celestial  Wisdom  calms  tbe  mind, 
And  makes  tbe  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE, 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK« 

ATIHS 

Opening  of  the  Theatre-Rofal,  Dntrjf-Lane,  1747. 


Whxn  Learning's  triumph  o*er  her  barbarous 
foes  [rose; 

First    rear'd  tbe  stage,  immortal  Sbakspeare 
Each  change  of  many-colour*d  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  biim  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress*d, 
And  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  tbe  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule  ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  approach  assaird  tbe  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  tbe  lingering  bays. 
For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 
The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 
fiune,  [flame, 

Norwisb'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's 
Themselves  they  studied— as  they  felt  they  writ ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obacenity  was  wit. 


Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  eause  was  general,  their  supports  were 
strong,  [long : 

Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray 'd 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then*  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weafcen'd  as  re- 
fined. 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined ; 
From  bard  to  bard  tbe  frigid  eaution  crept, 
Till  Declamation  roar'd,  while  Passion  slept  ^ 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philoeophy  remain'd  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Fanstns  lay  tbe  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  Joyful  day. 
And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  tbe  Stage? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  baa  raved,  and  Hamlet 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride :     [died. 
Perhaps    (for   who   can   guess   th'  effects  of 
chance?)  [dance. 

Here    Hunt   may  box,    or   Mahomet*    may 

Hard  is  bis  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  tbe  day. 
Ah !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  tbe  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws,  tbe  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  tbat  live  to  please,  must  please,  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tie  youn,  this  night,  to  bid  tbe  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense;  [Show, 
To  chase  the   charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  oi 
For  useful  Mirth,  and  salutary  Wo ; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  Truth  diifuse  her  radiance  from  the  stags. 


•  Hunt/a  famous  boxer  on  the  sUge  ;  Mahomet 
a  rope-dancer,  who  liad  exliibited  at  Covent-Garden 
Theatre  the  winter  before,  said  to  be  a  Taxk. 
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A   TRAOBDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Mahoxkt,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, Mr.  Barry. 

Cali  Bassa,  First  Vizier, Mr.  Berry. 

MusTAPHA,  a  Turkish  Aga, •    •    •  Mr.  Sowdm. 

Abdalui,  bo  Officer, Mr.  Havard. 
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Mdksa,  an  Eunuch,       Mr.  King. 

Astasia,   >  Greek  Ladie., Hf"'- 2^'^ 

IftZMB,       >  ( Mrs.  Frttchard. 

Attendants  on  Irzmz. 


PROLOGUE. 

Ya  glittering  train,  whom  lace  and  velTet 
Suspend  the  soft  solidtndes  of  dress !         [bless. 
From  groTelling  busineas  and  superfluous  care, 
Ye  sons  of  Ayarice,  a  moment  spare ! 
Votaries  of  Fame,  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  for  an  hour ! 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unoonfined. 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heayen  supports  the  virtuous 

mind,  [sign'd. 

Daring,  though  calm,  and  vigorous,  though  re- 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast. 
In  power  dependent,  in  success  deprest. 
Leium  here  tiiat  Peace  from  Innocence  must 

flow; 
■  All  else  is  empty  sound  and  Idle  show. 

If  truths  like  these  with  pleasing  language 

Join; 
Ennobled,  yet  unchanged,  if  Nature  shine ; 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason's  rules, 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools : 
Intriguing  WiU !  his  artless  plot  foigive ; 
And  spare  him.  Beauties !  though  his  lovers  live. 

Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride ; 
lu  furce  applause  no  modem  arts  are  try*d. 


Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confoundt 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit. 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o^er  the  drowsy  pit.     ^ 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved  though  Witlings' sneer  and  liivals 

rail; 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fiul. 
He  scorns  the   meek   address,    the   suppliant 

strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust : 
Ye  Fops,  be  silent:  and  ye  Wits,  be  just! 


SCENE 


ACT  L 

/.— Dexctbius   and 
Turkish  Habits. 


Lkomtids,    in 


^  Leon.  And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his 

friend. 
Hid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robes. 
With  servile  secrecy  to  lurk  in  shades, 
And  vent  our  sufferings  in  clandestine  groans? 


scEve  /.] 
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Dem.  Till  trauhlMtf  Airy  rested  from  destruc- 
tion. 
These  grmam  were  tktal,  tbeee  dliguisei  rain ; 
But  now  our  Turkish  conqaerors  hare  qaencb'd 
Thdr  rage,  and  pall'd  their  appetite  of  murder ; 
No  mors  the  glutted  sabre  thirsts  for  blood, 
And  wearj  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

Leon,  Yet  Greece  enjoys  no  gleam  of  transient 


No  soothing  intenral  of  peaceful  sorrow ; 
The  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  rage  of  conquest, 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
llie  last  cormptlon  of  degenerate  man ! 
Urged  by  the  imperious  soldier*s  fierce  com- 
mands [caverns 
The  groaning  Greeks  break  up  their  golden 
Pregnant  with  stores  that  India's  mines  might 

enry, 
Th*  accumulated  wealth  of  tolling  ages. 
JDemn  That  wealth  too  sacred  for  their  coon- 
try's  use! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom ! 
That  wealth,  which,  granted  to  theur  weephig 

prince. 
Had  ranged  embattled  nations  at  our  gates ! 
But,  thus  resenred  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, 
Adds  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  Avarice  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  own  neglected  in  the  public  safety. 
Leon^    Reproach  not  misery.^The  sons  of 
Greece, 
ni-fated  race !  so  oft  besieged  in  vain. 
With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 
Why  should  they  fear  ?— That  power  that  kind- 
ly spreads 
The  cloudfi,  a  signal  of  impending  showers. 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  diade. 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Defiu  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it. 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factions  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  Villany,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheato  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 
Must  Heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  ite  fall  ? 
jLeon.  Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire 
sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force; 
Some  Power  invisible,  from  heaven  or  hell, 
Condttcto  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 
Dem.   And  yet,  my  friend,  what  miracles 
were  wrought 
Beyond  the  power  of  constancy  and  courage? 
Did  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon? 
Did  roaring  whirlwinds   swvep  us  from  the 
ramnnrta? 


'Twas  vice  that  shook  our  nerves,  'twas  vice, 

Leontius,  [powers. 

That  froze  our  veins,    and   wlther'd  all  our 

Leon.  Whato'er  our  crimes,  our  woes  demand 


Each  night,  protected  by  the  friendly  darkness, 
Quitting  my  close  retrent,  I  range  the  city. 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  venerable  ruins : 
With  silent  pangs  I  view  the  towering  domes, 
Sacred  to  prayer,   and   wander   through   the 

streets, 
Where  commerce  lavish'd  unexhausted  plenty, 
And  jollity  maintain'd  eternal  revels.— 

Dem.  —How  changed,  alas!— Now  ghastly 
Desolation 
In  triumph  site  upon  our  shatter'd  spires ; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  error. 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  altars. 

Leon,    From  every  palace  burste  a  mingled 
clamour. 
The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barbarous  triumph. 
Shrieks  of  affright  and  wailings  of  distress. 
Ofi  when  the  cries  of  violated  beauty 
Arose   to    Heaven,    and  pierced  my  bleedini^ 

breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  Aspasia. 

Dem,  Aspasia!  span  that  loved,  that  monm- 
fiil  name: 
Dear,  hapless  maid— tempestuous  grief  o'erbean 
My  reasoning  powers— Dear,  hiqilsBi,  lost  As- 
pasia! 

Leon.  Suspend  the  thought. 

Dem'  All  thought  on  her  is  madness; 
Yet  let  me  think— I  see  the  helpless  maid. 
Behold  the  monsten  gaaw  with  savage  rapture. 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  her ; 

Leon.  Awake,  Demetrius,  from  this  dismal 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows ;     [dream. 
Call  to  your  age  your  courage  and  your  wisdom ; 
Think  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes ; 
Think  on  the  various  aocidente  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  virtue; 
Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good. 

Dem.  O  Providence !  extend  thy  care  to  me, 
For  Courage  droops  unequal  to  the  combat. 
And  weak  Philosophy  denies  her  sucooum. 
Sura  some  kind  sabra  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leisura  to  be  cruel, 
Dismissed  her  to  the  sky. 

Leon.  Some  virgin  martyr, 
Perhaps,  enamour'd  of  resembling  virtue. 
With  gentle  hand  restrain'd  the  streams  of  life. 
And  snatoh'd  her  timely  from  her  country's 
fate. 

Dem.  From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal 
day,  [sainte. 

When  now  thou  shin'st  among  thy  fellow- 
Array 'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me : 
In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 
O !  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose 
thee. 

Lean.  Enough  of  una  vailing  tears,  Demetrius: 

H 
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I  com«  obedient  to  thy  friendly  summons, 
And  hoped  to  share  thy  counsels,  not  thy  sor- 
rows: 
While  thus  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Aspasia, 
To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

Bern.  To  what  1  know  not : 
But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour; 
If  happiness  san  be  without  Aspasia. 

Leon,  But  whence  this  new-sprung  hope  ? 

Dem.  From  Cali  Bassa,  [counsels. 

The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  the  Turlcish 
He,  tired  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  slaire, 
Projects  at  once  our  fireedom  and  his  own  ; 
And  bids  us  thus  disguised  await  him  here. 

Leon.  Can  he  restore  the  state  he  could  not 

saye?  [walls. 

In  vain,  when  Turkey's  troops  aiasaird  our 

His  kind  intelligence  betray'd  their  measures  ; 

Their  arms  prevailed,  though  Cali  was   our 

friend.     ^ 

Dem,  When  the  tenth  sun  had  set  upon  oar 
sorrows, 
At  midnight's  private  hour,  a  voice  unknown 
Sounds  in  my  sleeping  ear,    «   Awake,   De- 
metrius, 
Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortune.*' 
Surprised  I  start,  and  bless  the  happy  dream ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chief  Abdalla, 
W^bose   quick  Impatience  8ei2ed   my  doubtful 

hand. 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Cali  stood, 
Pensive  and  listening  to  the  beating  surge. 
There,  in  sof^  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience, 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  oft  detected. 
The  veteran  courtier  half  revealed  his  project 
By  his  command,  equipp*d  for  speedy  flight, 
Deep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 
Mann'd  with*  the  bravest  of  our  fdlow-captives, 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band, 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

Leon.  But  what  avails 
So  small  a  force?  or  why  should  Cali  fly  ? 
Or  how  can  Cali*s  flight  restore  our  country  ? 

Dem.    Reserve  these  questions   for  a   safer 
hour; 
Or  hear  himself,  for  see  the  Bsssa  comes. 

SCENE  n. 

Dkmbtrius,  Liovtius,  and  Cali  Bassa. 

Ceitu  Now  summon  all  thy  souV  lUnstrious 
Christian ! 
Awake  each  faculty  that  sleeps  within  thee, 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness^ 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal : 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  pursuit, 
Or  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  future  being, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 
But  can  thy  friend  sustidn  the  glorious  cause, 
Jlie  cause  of  liberty,  tlie  cause  of  nations? 


Dem. 


Observe  him  closely  with  a  statesman's 

eye,  [Nature, 

Thou  that  hast  long  penned  the  draughts  ot 

And  know'st  the  characters  of  Vice  and  Virtue, 

Left  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  on  human  clay. 

CaSL  His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air. 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen, 
But  cautious  age  suspecte  the  flattering  form, 
And  only  credito  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  his  heart  ? 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tynmt's  frown? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire? 
WiH  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace? 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears? 
Dem.  Sooner  the  tremblkig  leaves  shall  find 
a  voice. 
And  tell  the  secrete  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  cateh  the  flying  sounds, 
j  And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
I  Your  slaughter'd  multitudes  that  swdl  the  shore 
With  monumente  of  death,  proclaim  his  cou- 
I  Virtue  and  liberty  engross  his  soul,  [rage; 

And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 
I      Leon*  I  scorn  a  trust  unwillingly  reposed ; 
Demetrius  will  not  lead  me  to  dishonour; 
Consult  in  private,  call  me  when  your  scheme 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  the  sword. 

\Gmng. 
Dem.  Leontius,  stey. 
CaU.  Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness. 
And  share  the  deepest  secrete  of  my  soul. 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  de- 
signs.— 
When  unsuccessful  wars,  and  civil  factions, 
Embroil'd  the  Turkish  stete,  our  Sultan's  fa- 
ther. 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  request  forsook. 
The  cloister's  ease,  resumed  the  tottering  throne, 
And  snatch 'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  power 
From  giddy  Mahomet's  unskillful  hand. 
This  fired  the  youthful  king's  ambitious  breast  i 
He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Call, 
And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  ruin. 

Dem.  Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  courte, 
For  forced  compliance,  or  for  zealous  virtue. 
Still  odious  to  the  monarch  or  the  people. 
Cali.    Such   are   the    woes   when  arbitrary 
power. 
And  lawless  passion,  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports. 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and 
subject, 
I  A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
I  Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied 

state ; 
I  Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing, 
I  Her  grateftil  wns  shine  bright  with  every  virtue ; 
i  Unteinted  with  the  lust  of  innovation, 
!  Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
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Unbroken  m  tbe  mcred  chain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 
Leon,  Bat  say,  great  Baasa,  why  the  Saltan's 
anger, 
Biu'ning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  death  ? 
Colt.  Young  and  unsettled  in  his  father**  king- 
donH^ 
Fierce  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire*s  darling  and  the  soldier's  boast ; 
But  now  confirm *d,  and  swelling  with  his  con- 
Secure  he  tramples  my  declining  tame,   [quests, 
Frowns  unrestrained,  and  dooms  me  with  his 
«yes. 
Dem.  What  can  reverse  thy  doom  ? 
Co/t.  The  tyrant's  death. 
Dem,  But  Greece  is  still  forgot. 
CaiL  On  Asia's  coast. 
Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  goremment, 
Snon  as  the  Sultan's  unexpected  fate 
Fills  all  th'  astonlsh'd  empire  with  confusion, 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne ; 
The  Turkish  powers  from  Europe  shall  retreat, 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  with  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leon- 

tius, 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 
Bern.    That  vessel,  if  observed,  alarms   the 
court. 
And  gives  a  thousand  fi&tal  questions  birth  : 
Why  stored  for  flight?  and  why  prepared  by 
Call? 
Can,  This  hour  I'll  beg,  with  unsuspecting 
face. 
Leave  to  perform  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca : 
Which   granted,  hides  my  purpose  from  the 
world,  [tan. 

4nd,  though  refused,  conceals  it  from  the  Sul- 

Leon.  How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose? 
Cali.   Forgetful  of  command,    with   captive 
beauties. 
Far  from  his  troops,  he  toys  his  hours  away. 
A  roving  soldier  seised,  in  Sophia's  temple, 
A  virgin  shining  with  distinguish'd  charms. 
And  brought  his  beauteous  plunder  to  the  Sul- 
tan. 
Dem,  In  Sophia's  temple!— what  alarm !-» 

Proceed. 
CcJL  The  Sultan  gaatod,  he  wonder'd,  and  he 
loved : 
In  passion  lost,  he  bade  the  conquering  hSr 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  be  the  Queen  of  Tur- 
key. 
The  pious  maid,  with  modest  indignation, 
Threw  back  the  glittering  bribe. 

Dem,  Celestial  goodness ! 
It  must,  it  must  be  she !  her  name  ? 
CaiL  Aspasia. 

Dem.  What  hopes,  what  terrors  rush  upon  my 
soul! 
O  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate ; 
Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms. 


Aspasia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her. 

Leon.   Did  Mahomet  reproach  or  praise  her 
virtue? 

CaU.  His  offers  ofi  repeated,  still  refused, 
At  length  rekindled  his  accustom'd  fury, 
And  changed  th'  endearing  smile  and  am'rous 

whisper 
To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 

Dem.  These  tedious  narratives  of  frozen  age 
Distract  my  soul ;  despatch  thy  lingering  tale  ; 
Say,  did  a  voice  from  heaven  restrain  the  tyrant  ? 
Did  interposing  angels  guard  her  from  him  ? 

Cali.  Just  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate. 
Another  plunderer  brought  the  bright  Irene ; 
Of  equal  beauty,  but  of  softer  mien, 
Fear  in  her  eye,  submission  on  her  tongue, 
Her  mournful  charms  attracted  his  regards, 
Disarm'd  bis  rage,  and  in  repeated  visits 
Gain'd  all  his  heart ;  at  length  his  eager  love 
To  her  transferr'd  the  offer  of  a  crowu. 

Leon.  Nor  found  again  the  bright  temptation 
fail? 

CaU.  Trembling  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  refuse. 
While  Heaven  and  Mahomet  divide  her  fears. 
With  coy  caresses  and  with  pleasing  wiles 
She  feeds  his  hopes,  and  soothes  him  to  delay. 
For  her,  repose  is  banish'd  from  the  night, 
And  business  from  the  day.     In  her  apartments 
He  lives 

Leon.  And  there  must  fall. 

CaiL  But  yet  th'  attempt 
Is  hazardous. 

Leon.  Forbear  to  speak  of  hazards ; 
What  has  the   wretch  that  has  survived  his 

country. 
His  friends,  his  liberty,  to  hazard  ? 

CaH.  Life. 

Dem.  Th'  inestimable  privilege  of  breathing ! 
Important  hazard  !  What's  that  airy  bubble, 
When  weigh'd  with  Greece,  with  virtue,  with 

Aspasia  ? 
A  floating  atom,  dust  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 

CaiL  At  least  this  day  be  calm— If  we  suc- 
ceed, 
Aspasia's  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture.— 
See !  Mustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion  comes ; 
Invest  Leontius  with  his  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  unsuspected  visits ; 
Remember  Freedom,  Glory,  Greece,  and  Love. 
\Exeuni  Dkm.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  in. 

Cali,  and  Mustapma. 

Mus.  By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely 
Greek 
Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  Sulton? 
He  tires  his  favourites  with  Irene's  praise, 
And  seelcs  the  shades  to  muse  upon  Irene ; 
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Irene  steals  unheeded  from  his  tongue. 

And  mingles  unperceived  wi^  e^ery  thought 

Cali.  yfhj  should  the  Sultan  shun  the  Joys  of 
heauty, 
Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  lore  ? 
I>ore,  that  with  sweet  vicissitude  relieTes 
The  warrior's  labours,  and  the  monarch's  cares. 
But  will  she  yet  reoeiye  the  hAth  of  Mecca? 

Mtu,  Those  powerful  tyrants  of  the  female 
breast, 
Fear  and  Ambition,  urge  her  to  compliance; 
Dress'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  magnificence, 
Alluring  grandeur  courts  her  to  his  arms. 
Religion  calls  her  li-om  the  wish'd  embrace. 
Paints  future  joys,  and  points  to  distant  glories. 

CalL  Soon  will  th*  unequal  contest  be  decided ; 
Prospects,  obscured  by  distance,  fidntly  strike ; 
Each  pleasure  brightens  at  its  near  approach. 
And  eyery  danger  shodcs  with  double  horror. 

Mus.  How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  apos- 
tate; 
How  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  her ! 

Cali,    Should  she,   for  proselytes  are  alv^ys 
zealous, 
With  pious  warmth  receive  our  prophet's  law— 

3ftfi.    Heaven  will  contemn  the  mercenary 
fervour, 
Which  love  of  greatness,  not  of  truth,  iuflames. 

Caii,  Cei^se,  cease  thy  censures ;  for  the  Sultan 
comes 
Alone,  with  amorous  haste  to  seek  his  love. 

SCENE  vr. 

Mahomet,  Cali  Bassa,  (snd  Mustapha. 

Cfdu    Hail!   terror  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
world. 
Unshaken  be  tby  throne  as  earth's  firm  base, 
Live  till  the  sun  forgets  to  dart  his  beams. 
And  weary  planets  loiter  in  their  courses ! 

JifoA.  But,  Cali,  let  Irene  share  thy  prayers; 
For  what  is  length  of  days  without  Irene? 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp, 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himself. 
To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  friendship, 
And  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 
CaJL  O  may  her  beauties  last  unchanged  by 
time. 
As  those  that  bless  the  mansioos  of  the  good  ! 
Mah,    Each  realm  where  beauty  turns  the 
graceful  shape, 
Swells  the  fair  breast,  or  animates  the  glance. 
Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brightest  virgins; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  soft  emotions, 
I  walk'd  superior  through  the  blaze  of  charms, 
Praised  without  rapture,  left  without  regret. 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  from  my  fair. 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  soli- 
tude. 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  maid, 
And  ease  my  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom? 


My*,   Forgive,  great  Sultan,  that  intrusive 
duty 
Enquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodoms, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 
3/a/t.  Go  see  him  die ; 
His  martial  rhetoric  taught  the  Grades  resist 

ance; 
Had  they  prevail'd,  I  ne'er  had  known  Irene. 
\Exii  Mustapha. 

SCENE  V, 

Mahoxbt,  and  Cali. 

Mah,  Remote  flrom  tumult,  In  th'  adjoining 
palao^ 
Thy  ears  shall  guard  this  treasure  of  my  soul  : 
There  let  Aspasia,  since  my  fiiir  entreata  it. 
With  converse  chase  the  melancholy  moments. 
Sure,  chill'd  with  sixty  winter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  sight  of  female  charms  will  glow  no  more. 

Cali,  These  years,  unconquer'd  Mahomet,  de- 


Desires  more  pure,  and  other  cares  than  love- 
Long  have  I  wish'd,  before  our  prophet's  tomb, 
To  pour  my  prayers  for  thy  successful  reign. 
To  quit  the  tumulto  of  the  noisy  camp, 
And  sink  into  the  silent  grave  in  peace. 

Mah,   What !  think  of  peace  while  haughty 
Scanderbeg, 
Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountains, 
Prowls   o'er  the   wealthy   spoils  of  bleeding 

Turkey ! 
While  fidr  Hungaria's  unexhausted  valleys 
Pour  forth  their  legions,  and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  floods  unheard  through  shouting 

camps! 
Nor  couldst  thou  more  support  a  life  of  sloth 
Than  Amuratl^- 

Call,  Still  full  of  Amurath.  \Atide, 

Mah.    Than   Amurath,  accustom'd  to  com- 
mand. 
Could  bear  his  son  upon  the  Turkish  throne. 

Cali,  This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd— 

Mah,  For  those  who  could  not  please  by  nobler 
service. 
Our  warlike  Prophet  loves  an  active  faith. 
The  holy  flame  of  enterprizing  virtue 
Mocks  tbedull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance. 
And  scorns  the  lazy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  distinguish'd  by  superior  merit. 
With  wonted  zeal  pursue  the  task  of  war. 
Till  every  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  every  suppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

CaH,  This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour. 
Let  prudence  moderate,  though  not  suppress. 
Is  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinder  suns, 
Or  boaste  a  happier  soU,  already  thine? 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold. 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

Mah,    Preach    thy    dull    politics    to   vulgar 
kings, 
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His  vast  dctigna,  his  plana  of  hoimdlcai  power. 
When  erery  storm  in  mj  domain  shall  roar, 
When  every  ware  shall  beat  a  TarUah  shore ; 
rben,  Call,  shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease^ 
Then  dream  of  prayer,  and  pilgrimage,  and 
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Trew,  Aspasia,  yet  purme  the  sacred  theme : 
Exhaust  the  stores  of  pious  eloquence. 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Sultan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspasia's  voice  a  andden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart. 
The  glittering  vanities  of  empty  greatness, 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  pains  of  life. 
Dissolve  in  air,  and  vanish  into  nothing. 

Asp.  Let  nobler  hopes  and  juster  fears  succeed. 
And  bar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Against  returning  guilt. 

Irene*  >Vhen  thou  art  abaent. 
Death  rises  to  my  view,  with  all  his  terrors : 
Then  visions,  horrid  as  a  murderer's  dreams. 
Chill  my  resolves,  and  blast  my  blooming  vir- 
tue :  [me. 
Stem  Torture  shakes  his  bloody  scourge  before 
And  Anguish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheeL 

^jp.  Since  fiear  predominates  in  every  thought, 
And  sways  thy  breast  with  abaolute  dominion. 
Think  on  the  insulting  scorn,  the  conscious 

pwigs. 
The  future  miseries  that  wait  the  apostate ; 
So  shall  Timidity  asrist  thy  reason. 
And  Wisdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailty. 

Irene,  Will  not  that  Power  that  form'd  the 
heart  of  woman, 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves, 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  trgme  7 

Asp.    The  weakness   we  lament,   ourselves 
create; 
Instructed  from  our  infant  years  to  court. 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man. 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breeze, 
Start  at  the  Bght,  and  tremble  in  the  dark; 
Till,  affecUtion  ripening  to  belief. 
And  Folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras. 
Habitual  cowardice  usurps  the  soul. 

Irene.  Not  ail  like  thee  can  brave  the  shocks 
of  fiite.  [ledge, 

Thy  soul,  by  nature  great,  enlarged  by  know- 
Soars  unencumber'd  with  our  idle  cares. 
And  all  Aspasia,  but  her  beauty's  man* 

Aq},  Each  generous  sentiment  is  thine,  De- 
metrius, 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade, 


Wdl  pleased  to  find  thy  precepu  not  forgotten. 
O !  could  the  grave  restore  the  pious  hero. 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free. 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  crimea. 

Irene.  He  yet  may  live. 

Atp.  Alas !  delusive  dream ! 
Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immoderate  oonragSb 
The  Impetuous  sallies  of  excessive  virtue, 
Too  strong  for  love^  have  hurried  him  on  death. 

SCENE  II. 

AsrAsiA,  laxwx.  Cam,  and  Abdalla. 

CalL  [To  Abd.  as  they  advanee.'\  Behold  our 
future  Sultancas,  Abdalla ; 
Let  artful  flattery  now,  to  lull  suspicion. 
Glide  through  Irene  to  the  Sultan's  ear. 
Wouldst  thou  subdue  the  obdurate  cannibal 
To  tender  friendship,  praise  htm  to  his  mistress, 

ITo  Irene. 
Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  heavenly 

charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kings ; 
For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  alliance. 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  like  thine  ? 
Abd.    Receive  the  impatient  Sultan  to  thy 


And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarchs, 
The  pride  and  terror  of  succeeding  day% 
Rise  from  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  queens 
Diifiise  Irene's  beauty  through  the  world  ! 

Irene.  Can  Mahomet's  imperial  hand  descend 
To  clasp  a  slave?  or  can  a  soul  like  mine. 
Unused  to    power,    and    form'd  for  humbler 

scenes, 
Support  the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness? 
Call,  No  regal   pageant  deck'd  with  casual 
honours, 
Scom'd  by  his  subjects,  trampled  by  his  foes, 
No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state, 
Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependant  throne ; 
Bom  to  command,  as  thou  to  charm  mankind. 
The  Sultan  from  himself  derives  his  greatness^ 
Observe,  bright  maid,  as  his  resistless  voice 
Drives  on  the  tempest  of  destructive  war. 
How  nation  after  nation  fidls  before  him. 
Abd.  At  his  dread  name  the  distant  mountain* 
shake  [ness. 

Their  cloudy  summits,  and  the  sons  of  fierce- 
That  range  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock, 
Distrust  the  eternal  fortresses  of  Nature, 
And  wish  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obecure. 
A^,  Forbear  this  lavish  pomp  of  dreadful 
praise; 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  slaughter 
Renew  our  sorrows  and  awake  our  fears. 

Abd.  Call,  metblnks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approarhing  friends ; 
Just  as  I  mark'd  them  they  forsook  the  shore. 
And  tum'd  their  hasty  steps  towards  the  gar- 
den. 
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Cali.  Conduct  these  qacens,  AbdaUa,  to  the 
palace: 
Such  heavenly  beauty«  fonn*d  for  adoration. 
The  pride  of  monarchi,  the  reward  of  conquett ! 
Such  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE  IIL 

Catu  [Sohu,']  How  Heaven,  in  scorn  of  ha- 

man  arrogance, 
Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations ! 
While  with  incessant  thought  laborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  schemes  of  wealth   and 

power, 
And  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  greatness ; 
Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  his  new  creation. 
O'ertums  the  fabric  of  presumptuous  reason, 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it. 
Had   not  the   breeze  untwined   the    meeting 

boughs,  [Greeks, 

And  through  the  parted  shade  disclosed  the 
Th*  important  hour  had  pan*d  unheeded  by, 
In  all  the  sweet  oblivion  of  delight, 
In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers : 
In  sighs  and  tean,  in  transports  and  embraces. 
In  soft  complaints,  and  idle  protestations. 

SCENE  IV. 

Cali,  DsMsraius,  and  Lzoirrius. 

Ca&.  Could  omens  fright  the  resolute  and  wise, 
Well  might  we  fear  impending  disappointments. 

Jjtinu  Yonr  artful  suit,  your  monarch's  fierce 
denial. 
The  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Menodorus.— 

Ihm.  And  yonr  new  cfaargey  that  dear  that 
heavenly  maid.— 

Leoifi.  All  this  we  know  already  from  Abdalla. 

Denu  Such  slight  defeats  but  animate  the  brave 
To  stronger  efforts  and  maturer  counsels. 

CaJ&,  My  doomconfirm'destablishssmypur- 


Calmly  he  heard,  till  Amurath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thought,  and  set  his  soul  on  fire  : 
When  fhrai  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burst  out, 
A  sudden  pause  th'  Imperfect  sense  suspended. 
Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 

Dem*  The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  orgeus  for- 
Despotic  rage  pursues  the  life  of  Cali ;    [ward ; 
His  groaning  country  claims  Ijeontius'  aid ; 
And  yet  another  volee,  forgive  me,  Greece, 
The  powerful  voice  of  Love  infiames  Demetrius, 
Each  lingering  hour  alarms  me  for  Aspasla. 

Ca&,  What  passions  reign  among  thy  crew, 
Leontius? 
Does  cheerless  diffidence  oppress  their  hearts  ? 
Or  sprightly  hope  exalt  their  khidling  spirits  ? 
Do  they  with  pain  repress  the  struggling  shout, 
And  listen  eager  to  the  rising  wind  ? 

Leofx.  All  there  is  hope,  and  gayety  and  oou- 


No  doudy  doubtSj  or  languishing  delays. 
Ere  I  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  deck, 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  thunder'd  round  me, 
And  every  voice  was  Liberty  and  Greece. 
Denu  Swift  let  us  rush  upon  the  careless  ty. 

rant. 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  crime. 

Ijeon,  Then  let  us  now  resolve,  nor  Idly  waste 
Another  hour  in  dull  deliberation. 
CVifi.  But  see,  where,  destined  to  protract  our 

counsels. 
Comes  Mustapha.— Your  Turkish  robes  conceal 

you. 
Retire  with  speed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  him 
With  artificial  smiles  and  seeming  friendship. 

SCENE  r. 
Cau  txnd  MusTAPttA. 

CViA*.  I  see  the  gloom  that  low*rs  upon  thy 

brow :  (thee ; 

These  days  of  love  and  pleasure  charm  not 

Too  slow  these  gentle  constellations  roll ; 

Thou  longest  for  stars  that  firown  on  human 

kind, 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beams. 
Mut.  How  blest  art  thou,  still  Jocund  and  se- 
rene, 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years ! 
CalL  Sure  by  some  wondrous  sympathy  of 
souls, 
My  heart  sUU  beats  responsive  to  the  Sultan's ; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct,  all  his  joys. 
And  feel  no  sorrow  while  my  sovereign  smiles. 
Mm.   The  Sultan  comes,  impatient  for  his 
love; 
Conduct  her  hither :  let  no  rude  intrusion 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  hours  asslgn'd  to  Pleasure  and  Irene. 

SCENE  Vh 

Mahomet  and  MusTArHA. 

Mak.  Now,  Mustapha,  pursue  thy  tale  of 
horror. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reach'd  my  palace  ? 
Can  Call  dare  the  stroke  of  heavenly  justice 
In  the  dark  precincts  of  a  gaphig  grave. 
And  load  with  peijuriss  his  parting  soul? 
Was  it  for  this,  that  sickening  In  Epirus, 
My  father  call'd  me  to  his  douch  of  death, 
Join*d  Call's  hand  to  mine,  and  faltering  cried. 
Restrain  the  fervour  of  impetuous  youth 
With  venerable  Call's  faithful  counsels? 
Are  these  the  counsels,  this  tiie  fUth  of  CaU  ? 
Were  all  our  favours  laviah'd  on  a  villain  ? 
Confest? 

ilfia.  Confest  by  dying  Menodorus. 
In  his  last  agonies  the  gasping  coward, 


SCENE  rij.] 


A    TRAGEDY. 
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Amidst  the  tortuns  of  the  burning  tted, 
Still  fond  of  life,  groAn*d  oat  the  dreadful  eeeret, 
Held  forth  this  Imtal  ecroll,  then  eonk  to  nothing. 
Iflnh.  [Examining  the  Paper.]  His  correepond- 
ence  with  our  foes  of  Greece ! 
Hit  hand  !  hie  aeel !     The  eeerete  of  my  eonl 
Conoeal'd  fhnn  all  hat  him !  AH,  all  conspire 
To  banish  doabt,  and  brand  him  for  a  Tiliain ! 
Oor  schemes  for  erer  croes'd,  one  mines  dis- 


Mus. 


oover'd, 
Betray'd  some  traitor  lurking  near  my  bosom. 
Oft  have  I  raged,  when  their  wide  wasting 


Lay  pointed  at  our  batteries  yet  unform'd, 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 
Detestsd  Call,  too,  with  artful  wonder. 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  ckwdy  whisper, 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason. 

Mui.   The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  sus^ 
plclon; 
Bat  yat,  great  emperor,  beware  of  treason  j 
Th'  insidioos  Bassa,  fired  by  disappointment— 

IfoA.  Shall  fed  the  Tengeance  of  an  injured 
king. 
Go,  seize  him,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains. 
Before  th*  assembled  troope  proclaim  his  crimes ; 
Then  leave  him  stretch'd  upon  the  lingering  rack, 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

Mus*  Should  we  before  the  troope  proclaim 
his  crimes; 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocence. 
His  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue ; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sadden  justice, 
Th'  adoring  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idoL 

Mah.  Call,  this  day,  with  hypocritic  zeal. 
Implored  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca's  temple ; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  good- 


Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  myg^  from  the 

toils. 
Only  to  hunt  him  round  the  ravaged  world? 

Mah,     Suspend   his   sentenoo— Empire  and 
Irene 
Claim  my  divided  souL    This  vrretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 

Mu$.  Let  not  th*  nnboanded  greatnees  of  his 
mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligence  of  danger. 
Perhape  the  douds  of  dark  conspiracy      [head. 
Now  roll  full  ihmght  with  thunder  o'er  your 
Twice  sinc«  the  nioming  rose  I  saw  the  Bassa, 
Like  a  fell  adder  swelling  in  a  brake, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 
In  private  oonferenoe;  beside  him  stood 
Two  men  unknown,  the  partners  of  hb  bosom ; 
I  mark'd  them  well,  and  traced  in  either  (ace 
The  gloomy  resolatlon,  horrid  greatness, 
And  stem  composure,  of  despairing  heroes ; 
And,  to  conikrm  my  thoughts,  at  sight  of  roe, 
As  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew 
With  aU  the  speed  of  terror  and  of  guUt. 

Mah.  The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled 
soul 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance ; 
And  dark  perpleidty  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  reoolve :  for  see  Irene  oomes ! 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  gust  of  thought 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent. 
And  gales  of  softer  passion  An  my  bosom.      ^' 
[Cau   enten   wiih    laxNiy   and  exU  teith 
MusTArBA. 


I  raised  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  him  go,  pursued  by  silent  wrath. 
Meet  unexpected  daggers  in  his  way. 
And  in  some  distant  land  obscurely  die. 

Mus.  There  will  his  boundless  wealth,  the 
spoil  of  Asiai  [him, 

ileap'd  by  your  father's  ill-idaced  bounties  on 
Disperse  rebellion  through  the  Eastern  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  caose^  and  list  beneath  his  banners, 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  the  sons  of  swiftness. 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretic  against  thee ; 
There  shaU  be  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy 
conquests,  [geance. 

And,  though  at  length  subdued,  elude  thy  ven- 

Mah.  Elude  my  vengeance!    No— my  troope 
shall  range 
Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Maotis, 
And  Afric's  torrid  sands,  In  seardi  of  Call. 
Should  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  cload% 
And  seat  him  In  the  Pkiads'  golden  chariots, 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tor- 
tures; 
Whei'ever  guilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  follow. 


SCENE  riL 
Mahokxt  and  laxNX. 


Mah. 


Wilt  thoa  descend,  fair  daughter  of  per- 

ftctiott. 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  ? 
Ah !  cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrows. 
That  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now. 
And  turn  thy  thoughts  henceforth  to  love  and 

empire. 
How  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene* 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  rain. 
With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatam  height- 
ened. 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  gold. 
Adorn  a  throne,  and  dignify  dominion ! 
Irtns.  Why  aU  this  ghure  of  splendid  elo- 
quence. 
To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  stote  ? 
Must  I  for  thcae  renounee  the  hope  of  heaven, 
Immortal  crowno,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment  ? 
Mah,  Vain  rapturos  all— For   your  inferior 
natures, 
Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting, 
'  Heaven  has  reserved  no  ftiture  paradise, 
I  But  bids  yon  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  secure 
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Of  total  dekth,  and  carelesi  of  hereafter ; 
While  Heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awful 
Tolume  [man. 

Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  sovereign 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance, 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 
Irene.  Why  then  has  Nature's  vain  munifi- 
cence 
Profusely  pour'd  her  bounties  upon  woman  ? 
Whence  then   those   charms    thy  tongue   has 

deign 'd  to  flatter. 
That  air  resistless,  and  eoclianting  blush. 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  design'd 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soul  ? 
Mah.  Too  high,  bright  maid,  thou  rat'st  ex- 
terior grace : 
Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  diffuse 
The  richest  odours,  nor  the  spedcled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem ;  let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  feather'd  wanderers  of  the  sky ; 
With  purple  varied  and  bedropp'd  with  gold. 
They  prune  the  wing,  and  spread  the  glossy 

plumes, 
Ordaln'd,  like  you,  to  flutter  and  to  shine. 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  music 
Irene.  Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  the 
world 
Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  at  our  feet. 
Whence  flow  the  hopes  and  fean,  despair  and 

rapture. 
Whence  all  the  bliss  and  agonies  of  love? 
Mah*  Why,  when  the  balm  of  sleep  descends 
'  on  man* 
Do  gay  delusions,  wandering  o'er  the  brain. 
Soothe  the  delighted  soul  with  empty  bliss? 
To  want  give  aflluenoe  ?  and  to  slavery  freedom  ? 
Such  are  love's  joys,  the  lenitives  of  life, 
A  fancyM  treasure,  and  a  waking  dreaCD* 

Irene.  Then  let  me~oAoe,  in  honour  of  our 
Assume  the  boastful  airoganoe  of  man.  [sex. 
The  attractive   softness,    and   the   endearing 

smile, 
And  powerful  glance,  *tis  granted  are  our  own ; 
Nor  has  impartial  Nature's  frugal  hand 
Exhausted  all  her  nobler  gifts  on  you. 
Do  not  we  share  the  comprehensive  thought, 
The  enlivening  wit,  the  penetrating  reason  ? 
Beats  not  the  female  breast  with  generous  pas- 


The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  glory  ?  • 
Mah.  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me 
thine. 
Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face. 
I  thought  (forgive,  my  fair,)  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  eflvHrt  of  a  female  soul, 
Wss  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day, 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colour  of  the  flowing  robe, 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  &ded  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  exalted. 
To  shine  the  goddess  of  applauding  nations, 
I'o  scatter  happiness  and  plenty  round  thee, 


To  bid  the  prostrate  captive  rise  and  li\'c. 
To  see  new  cities  tower  at  rhy  command. 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flourish  at  thy  smile? 
Irene.  Charm'd  with  the  thought  of  blessi  ii,' 
human  kind, 
Too  calm  I  listen  to  the  flattering  sounds. 

Mah.  O  seize  the  power  to  bless    Irene's  nod 
Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  Christian ; 
Greece,  in  her  lovely  patroness  secure. 
Shall  mourn  no  more  her  pluuder'd  palaces. 
Irene.  Forbear— O  do  not  urge  me  to  my 

ruin! 
JfoA.  To  state  and  power  I  court  thee,  not  to 
ruin: 
Smile  on  my  wishes,  and  command  the  globe. 
Security  shall  spread  her  shield  before  thee. 
And  Love  enfold  thee  with  her  downy  wing% 
If  greatness  please  thee,  mount  the  imperial 

seat; 
If  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retreat ; 
Here  every  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sing ; 
Here  every  fragrance  breathe  of  every  spring : 
To  deck  these  bowers  each  region  shall  com- 
bine, 
And  e'en  our  Prophet's  gardens  ehvy  thine : 
Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day. 
And  varied  life  steal  nnperceived  away. 

\Ettunl* 


'  ACT  III. 

SCENE  L 

Cali  and  Abdalla.— Cali  enters  with  a  discon- 
tented  air  i  to  him  enters  Abdalla. 

Caii.  Is  this  the  fleroe  conspirator,  Abdalla? 
Is  this  the  restless  diligence  of  treason  ? 
Where  hast  thou  linger'd  while  the  encumber'd 

hours 
Fly  labouring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations. 
And  hungry  slaughter  scents  imperial  blood  ? 
Abd.  Important  cares  detain'd  me  from  your 

counsels. 
CaU.    Some   petty  passion!    some   domestic 
trifle ! 
Some  vain  amusement  of  a  vaeant  soul ! 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend. 
Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hinder'd  your  depar- 
ture* 
Is  this  a  time  for  softness  or  for  sorrow? 
Unprofitable,  peaceful,  female  virtues ! 
When  eager  vengeance  Aows  a  naked  foe» 
And  kind  ambition  points  the  way  to  greatnen. 
Abd.  Muit  then  ambition's  votaries  infringe 
The  law  of  kindness,  break  the  bonds  of  nature, 
And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  friend,  and 
lather? 
Call  This  sovereign  passion,  scornful  of  re- 
straint. 
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£*en  from  tlM  birth  affect*  supreme  command, 
Swells  In  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force 
O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 
As  when  a  deluge  overspreads  the  plains. 
The  wandering  riTulet  and  silTer  lake. 
Mix  nndistinguish'd  with  the  general  roar. 

jib<L  Yet  can  ambition  In  Abdalla's  breast 
Claim  but  the  second  place :  thors  mighty  Lore 
Has  fix'd  his  hopes,  inquietodes,  and  fears. 
His  glowing  wishes,  and  his  Jealous  pangs. 

CaH,  Loire  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  youth : 
Tet  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
Pants  for  the  dread  event— But  let  us  reason^ 
Abd,  Hast  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  crowd 
of  courts. 
And  tum'd  th*  instructive  page  of  human  life. 
To  cant  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover? 
Such  ill-timed  gravity,' sudi  serious  folly, 
Might  well  befit  the  solitary  student, 
Th'  unpractised  dervise,  or  sequestered  faquir. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  Love  invades  the 

soul, 
That  all  her  Acuities  receive  his  chains  ? 
That  Reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand, 
Or  only  struggles  to  be  more  enslaved  ? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  Uiy  beauties? 
Who  hear  thee  speak,  and  not  abandon  reason  ? 
Reason !  the  hoary  dotard*?  dull  directress. 
That  loses  all  because  she  hazards  nothing ! 
Reason  \  the  tim'rous  pilot,  that,  to  shun 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 
CaH,  But  why  this  sudden  warmth  ? 
jibeL  Because  I  love : 
Because  my  slighted  passion  bums  in  vain  ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness  distress'd  by  hunger  ? 
Why  foam  the  swelling  waves  when  tempests 

rise? 
Vfhj  shakes  the  ground  when  subterraneous  fires 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caverns  rend  their 
way? 
CaU.  Not  till  this  day  thou  saVst  this  Attal 
fUr: 
Did  ever  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  ? 
Once  more  reflect,  suppress  this  in&nt  folly. 

Jbd.  Gross  fires,  enkindled  by  a  mortal  hand, 
.Spread   by  degrees,  and  dread  th*  oppressing 

streamy 
The  subtler  flames  emitted  from  the  sky  [tanoe. 
Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above  resis- 
CaH,  How  did  Aspasia  welcome  your  address? 
Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpected  conquest  ? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  homage? 
Jb(L  Confounded,  awed,  and  lost  in  admira- 
tion, 
I  gaaed,  I  trembled ;  but  I  could  not  speak : 
When  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  off  from  won- 
der, 
And  tender  aeeents  quivering  on  my  lips. 
She  mark'd  my  sparkling  eyes,  and  heaving 


And  smiling,  conscious  of  her  charms,  with- 
drew. [EfUer  Dek.  and  Lion. 


Caii.  Now  be  some  moments  master  of  thy- 
self; 
Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rival. 
Hence !  or  be  calm— To  disagree  Is  ruin. 

SCEN-E  II. 

Cau,  Dxxxraius,  Lxoimus,  and  Abdalla. 

Dem.  When  will  occasion  smile  upon  our 
wishas. 
And  give  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period  ? 
Still  must  we  linger  in  uncertain  hope? 
Still  languish  In  our  chains,  and  dream  of  free- 
dom. 
Like  thirsty  sailors  gaxing  on  the  cloud% 
Till  burning  death  shoots  through  their  witber*d 
limlw? 
CaH,  Deliverance  Is  at  hand;  for  Turkey's 
tyrant. 
Sunk  in  his  pleasures,  confident  and  gay^ 
With  all  the  hero's  dull  security, 
Triists  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  his  life. 
And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Leon,  So  weak  is  man  when  destined  to  dea* 
truction !~ 
The  watchful  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust. 

CaH,  At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold  ; 
At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire  ; 
With  all  the  license  of  authority,  [rooms. 

Through  bowing  slaves,  I  range  the  private 
And  of  to-morrow's  action  fix  the  scene. 
Dem,  To-morrow's  action !  Can  that  hoary 
wisdom,  [morrow  1 

Borne  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  to- 
That  fatal  mistrees  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  oondemn'd  to  lose 
A  useless  life  In  waiting  for  to-morrow, 
To  gaze  with  longii^  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
HU  interpMing  death  destroys  the  prospect. 
Strange !  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  labouring  through  a  winter's  marcb» 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph  ; 
Still  to  ths  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
Leon,  The  present  hour  with  open  arms  in- 
vites; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  boeom. 
J}em,  Who  knows^  era  this  important  morrow 
rise. 
But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks  ? 
Who  know%  if  Mahomet's  awaking  anger 
May  spars  the  fhtal  bow-string  till  to-morrow  T 
Jbd.  Had  our  first  Asian  foes  but  known 
this  ardour. 
We  still  bad  wander'd  on  Tartarian  hlUs. 
Rouse,    Call ;    shall   the   sons    of   conquer'd 
Greece 
'  Lead  us  to  danger,  end. abash  their  victors  ? 
i  I 


IRENE; 


tACT  IIL 


TbU  night  with  all  her  conscioiu  stars  be  wit- 
ness, 
Wlio  merits  most,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 
Vein.    Who  merits  most!— I  knew  not  w« 

were  rivals. 
Cali,  Young  maii|  forbear-«the  beat  of  youth 
no  more—  [fate. 

W«1I,— 'tis  aecreedp— This  night  shall  fix  our 
Soon  as  the  veil  of  evening  clouds  the  sky, 
With  cautious  secrecy,  Leontius,  steer 
Th*  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 
Form'd  by  this  garden  jutting  on  the  deep ; 
There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and  saib  ex- 


Await  our  coming,  equally  prepared 
For  speedy  flight,  or  obstinate  defence. 

[Exit  Leontius. 

SCENE  IIL 

Cali,  Abdalla,  and  DkMetrxits. 

Dem,     Now  pause,    great  Bassa,  from  the 
thoughts  of  blood. 
And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  ab- 
sence, 
Or  felt  th*  impatience  of  obstructed  love. 
Give  me,  before  the  approaching  hour  of  fate, 
Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bright  Aspasia, 
And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  heavenly  tongue. 
CaU.   Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  farther 
urged, 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  she's  thine  for  ever. 
Deta,  Prudenoe  and  love  conspire  in  this  re- 
quest. 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt. 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight. 
CccU,  What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  ask  in 

vidn— 
Dem.  I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
Completes  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of  life. 

[Exit  Dkmetrius. 

SCENE  IV, 
Cali  avid  Abdalla. 

Jbd,   And  this  Ss  my  reward— to  burn,  to 
languish, 
To  rave  unheeded ;  whHe  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refuse  of  our  swords,  the  dross  of  conquest. 
Throw*  his  fond  arms  about  Aspaaia's  neck, 
Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  sighs  upon  her  breast. 
Is't  not  enough  he  lives  by  our  indulgence. 
But  he  must  live  to  make  his  masters  wretched  ? 

Caiu  What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  ? 

Abd.  The  claim  of  power. 
The  unquestion'd  claim  of  oonquerors  and  kings ! 

Cali.    Yet  in  the  use  of    power  remember 
Justice. 


Abd,  Can  then  th'  assassin  lift  his  treacherous 
band 
Against  his  king,  and  cry,  remember  Justice? 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Call ; 
Justice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes ; 
Justice  demands-4>ut  see  tii*  approaching  Sul- 
tan! 
Oppose  my  wishes,  and— 4'emember  justice. 
Co/t.  Disorder  sits  upon  thy  face-— retire. 

\^E3nt  Abdalla,  enter  Mahomet. 

SCENE  r, 

Cali  and  Mahomet. 

CalL  Long  be  the  Sultan  bless'd  with  happy 
love! 
My  zeal  marlu  gladness  dawning  on  thy  dieek, 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  crowds. 
When,  pale  and  anxious  for  their  years  to  come. 
They  see  the  sun  surmount  the  dark  eclipee. 
And  hall  unanimous  their  conquering  god. 
Mah,  My  vows>  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  less 
aversion ; 
She  sighs,  she  blushes,  but  she  still  denies. 
Cali,  With  warmer  courtship  press  the  yield- 
ing fair; 
Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises. 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast. 
The  love  of  power,  of  pleasure,  nnd  of  show. 
Mah»  These  arts  1  tried,  and,  to  inflame  her 
more. 
By  hateful  business  hurried  from  her  sight, 
I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her. 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command. 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  great. 
[Exii  Mauohkt. 

SCENE  VL 

Cali.  [Sol\u.'\  He's  gone — Here  rest,  my  soul, 
thy  fainting  wing, 
Here  recollect  thy  dissipated  powers.—— 
Our  distant  interests,  and  our  different  passions. 
Now  haste  to  mingle  in  one  common  centre, 
And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet  in  that  narrow  space  what  dangers  rise  I— 
Far  more  I  dread  Abdalla's  fiery  folly. 
Than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  grave  divan. 
Reason  with  reason  fights  on  equal  tenns  ; 
The  raging  madman's  unconnected  schemes 
We  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  guess. 
Deep  in  my  breast  be  treasured  this  resolve, 
When  Cali  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies, 
Too  fierce,  too  faithless,  for  neglect  or  trust. 

{^Enter  Iuenk  wilh  Attendants. 

SCENE  riL 

Cali,  Irene,  Asfasxa,  &c 

Call,  Amidst  thesplendour  of  encircling  beauty, 
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Superior  au^esty  prodatms  Uim  queen, 
And  nature  jnstifiea  our  monarch's  cboiee. 

Irene,   Reeerre  tbb  hoa»ge  for  tome  other 
fair; 
Uife  me  not  on  to  glittering  guilt,  mw  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  the  intoxicating  sounds. 

CaH.  Make  haste,  bright  maid»  to  rule  the 
willing  world ; 
Awed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Sultan**  jaatioe» 
We  oourt  thy  gentleness. 

A^.  Can  Cali*s  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  eaptiTe*s  ruin  ? 

CcdL  Long  would  my  seal  for  Mahomet  and 
thee 
Detain  me  here.     But  nations  call  upon  me. 
And  duty  bids  me  choose  «  distaut  walk, 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  priyadia  of  lote. 

SCENE  FIIL 

laKNE,  AsPASXA,  and  Attendants. 

Asp,  If  yet  this  shining  pomp,  these  sudden 
honours, 
Swell  not  thy  soul  lieyond  advice  or  friendshipi 
Nor  yet  inspire  the  follies  of  a  queen, 
Or  tune  thine  ear  to  soothing  adulation. 
Suspend  awhile  the  privilege  of  power, 
To  hear  the  voice  of  Truth  ;  dismiss  thy  train. 
Shake  off  the  incumbrances  of  state  a  moment 
And  lay  the  towering  sultaness  aside, 

[laxNC  signs  to  her  Attendants  to  retire. 
While  I  foretell  thy  fate ;  that  office  done,^ 
No  more  I  boast  the  ambitious  name  of  friend. 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  murmur. 

Irene.  Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow. 
Yet  should  my  soul  still  faithful  to  her  choice 
Esteem  Aspasia*s  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 

Ajp.  The  soul,  once  tainted  with  eo  foul  a 
crime,  [ardour:  | 

No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallow*d 
These  holy  beings,  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  thf>  paths  of  virtue, 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine, 
Hesign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

Irene.  Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wicked- 
I  am  not  yet  a  queen  or  an  apostate.  [nesa; 

But  should  I  sin  beyond  the  hope  of  mercy. 
If,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refuse. 
The  dread  of  instant  death  restrains  my  tongue  ? 

Asp.    Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting 
sounds! 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being  ; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone; 
Not  for  itself  but  for  a  nobler  end. 
The  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well-preserved, 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loes  of  life.     . 


Jrene.  If  buUt  on  settled  thought,  this  con- 
stancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue. 
Why,  when  destruction  raged  around  our  wall% 
Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  battle? 
Why  then  did  not  this  warlike  Amaaon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  heroes? 

Aip,  Heaven,  when  iu  hand  ponr'd  softnes 
on  our  limbs. 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  polished  into  weakness. 
Made  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  woman  : 
Our  only  arms  ara  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fiU'd  the  city ; 
But,  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name !     . 
Pour*d  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaders, . 
Implored   the  Eternal   Tower   to   shield  my 

country, 
With  silent  soerows,  and  with  calm  devotion. 

Irene.  O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Tur« 
key,  [rejected ; 

No  more  should  Greece  lament  those  prayen 
Again  should  golden  splendour  grace  her  cities, 
Again  her  proetrate  palaces  should  rise^ 
Again  her  temples  sound  with  holy  mtisio: 
No  mora  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distress 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 

Asp.  Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous 


Nor  think  the  Intention  sanctifies  the  deed : 
That  maxim,  published  in  an  impious  ag«^ 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title  | 
Then  Bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war. 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  truth : 
Unpitying  maasacre  might  waste  the  world. 
And  persecution  boast  the  call  of  Heaven. 

Irene.   Shall  I  not  wish  to   chee 
kings. 
And  plan  the  happiness  of  mourning  millions  ? 

A^,  Dream  not  of  power  thou  never  canst 
attain: 
When  social  laws  first  hannonlaed  the  world, 
Superior  man  poesesa'd  the  charge  of  mle, 
The  scale  of  Justice,  and  the  sword  of  power, 
Nor  left  us  aught  but  flattery  and  state. 

Irene.  To  me  my  lover*s  fondness  will  restoca 
Whate'er  man's  pride  has  ravish'd  from  our  sex. 

Aip.  When  soft  security  shaU  prompt  the 
Sultan 
Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  oonqneot 
To  fix  his  court,  and  regulate  his  pleasures. 
Soon  shail  the  dire  seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Cloee  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 
Immured  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth. 
That  gloomy  dumber  of  the  stagnant  soul, 
There  shalt  thou  view  frasa  far  the  quiet  cottag^ 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vain ; 
There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away. 
Beneath  each  cu*'^  of  unrelenting  Heaven, 
Despair  and  slavery,  solitude  and  guilt. 

Irene.  There  shall  we  find  the  yet  untasted  blisa 
Of  grandeur  and  tranquillity  combined. 
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lACT  III. 


Asp,  TranqoUlity  and  guilt,  diajoiii'd  by  Heft- 
yen, 
Still  stretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar ; 
Nor  dare  to  pass  th'  insuperable  bound. 
Ah !  let  me  rather  seek  the  eonrent's  cell ; 
There  when  my  thooghts,  at  interval  of  prayer, 
Descend  to  range  these  mansions  of  misfortune. 
Oft  shall  I  dwell  on  our  disastrous  friendship, 
And  shed  the  pitying  tear  for  lost  Irene. 

Irene,  Go,  languish  on  in  dull  obscurity ; 
Thy  daxzled  soul,  with  all  its  boasted  gnatness, 
Shrinks  at  the  o'erpowering  gleams  of  regal 


Stoops  from  the  blaze  like  a  degenerate  eagle> 
And  flies  for  shelter  to  the  shades  of  life. 
Atp,  On  me  should  Proridence,  without  a 
crime. 
The  weighty  chaige  of  royalty  confer. 
Call  me  to  civilize  the  Russian  wilds. 
Or  bid  soft  science  polish  Britain's  heroes : 
Soon  shonld'st  thou  see,  how  false  thy  weak  re^ 


My  bosom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky, 
Tlie  lambent  flames  of  mild  benevolence, 
Untouch'd  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  firce. 
Irene,   Ambition  is  the  stamp  impress'd  by 
Heaven 
To  mark  the  noblest  minds ;  with  active  heat 
Inform'd  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power. 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tower  in  quest  of  em- 
pire; 
While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  cares. 
Gaze  at' their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  dan- 
ger: 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  seasons,  and  revolving  skies, 
And  aak,  what  guUty  Power's  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  ponderous  orbs ; 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection, 
In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motions. 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careless  nod, 
Conducts  the  sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres. 
Asp,  Well  may'st  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of 
sound  [voice. 

The  cause  that  shi-inks  from  Reason's  powerful 
Stoop  from  thy  flight,  trace  back  th'  entangled 

thought, 
And  set  the  glittering  feUacy  to  view. 
Not   power  I  blame,  but  power  obtaln'd  by 

crime; 
Angelic  greatness  is  angelic  virtue. 
Amidst  the  glare  of  courts,  the  shout  of  armies, 
WiU  not  th'  apoeUte  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt. 
And  wish,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  p<.  .ce? 
Curst  as  the  tyrant  of  th'  infernal  realms, 
With  gloomy  state  and  agonizing  pomp ! 

SCENE  IX, 

Irbns,  Aspasia,  and  Maid.  i 

Maid,  A  Turkish  stranger  of  majestic  inien,    | 


Asks  at  the  gate  admission  to  Aspasia, 
Commisslon'd,  as  he  says,  by  Call  . 
Irene,  Whoe'er  thou  art  or  whatsoe'er  thy 
message,  \Ande, 

Thanks  for  this  kind  relief— With  speed  admit 
him. 
Asp.  He  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  for 
ever; 
When  I  am  gone,  remember,  O  !  remember, 
That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 
[£xtt  Iabmb;  enUr  DsMzraius. 

SCENE  X. 

AsrAsiA  and  Dnccraics. 

Dem,  'TIs  sh»   my  hope,  my  happiness,  my 
love! 

Aspasia !  do  I  once  again  behold  thee? 

Still,  still  the  same— unclouded  by  misfortune ! 

Let  my  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze 
Asp,  Demetrius! 

Dem^  Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely 
cheek?  [nerves? 

Why  shoots  this  6hillness  through  thy  shaking 

Why  does  thy  soul  retire  Into  herself? 

Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties: 

Revive— Revive,  to  freedom  and  to  love. 
A^,  What  wdl-known  voice  pronounced  the 
grateful  sounds 

Freedom  and  love?  Alas !  I'm  all  confusion, 

A  sudden  mist  o'ereasts  my  darken'd  soul ; 

The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  befwre  ma. 

Lost  in  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy. 
Dem.  Such  ecstacy  of  love,  such  pure  affec- 
tion. 

What  worth  can  merit  ?  or  what  faith  reward  ? 
Aip,  A  thousand  thoughts,  imperfect  and  dis- 
tracted. 

Demand  a  voice,  and  struggle  Into  birth ; 

A  thousand  questions  press  upon  my  tongue. 

But  all  give  way  to  rapture  and  Demetrius. 
Dem.  O  say,  bright  Being,  in  this  age  of  ab- 
sence, [known  ? 

What  fears,  what  griefs,  what  dangers  hast  thou 

Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd ! 

Say,  how  he  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sIgh'd  in  vain ! 

Say,  how  the  hand  of  Violence  was  raised ! 

Say,  how  thou  call'dst  in  tears  upon  Demetrius ! 
A^,  Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  cou- 
rage '  [tion. 

Stemm'd  in  the  breach  the  deluge  of  destruc- 

And  pass'd  uninjured   through   the  walks  Ok 
death. 

Did  savage  anger  and  licentious  conquest 

Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyeb? 

And,  thus  protected  in  the  general  ruin, 

O  say,   what  guardian   power  convey 'd   thee 
hither. 
Dem,  Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected 
chances, 

Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes,    ' 


aOENML} 

Concarr'd  to  giT«  me  to  AtpaaU's  i 
1  aland  anuxed,  and  adc,  if  yat  1  dasp  thee. 
A^    Sure  Heaven    (for   wonden  an   not 
wrought  in  vain !) 
That  Joina  118  thiM,  will  never  part  118  mon ! 

SCENE  XL 

Dkk>tkiu%  AfPAUAy  and  Abdalla. 

Abd.  It  parti  yon  now— The  hmty  Saltan 
■ifti'd 
Hie  hiwe  unread,  and  flies  to  hia  Iretoe. 

Dem,  Fix*d  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms, 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasla. 

Abd,  Aspaaia'a  abaence  will  inflame  aospleion ! 
SiM  cannoi  most  not»«hall  not,  linger  here ; 
Pkrudenee  and  Friendship  hid  me  force  her  ftom 
yon. 
Dem,  Force  her!  profime  her  with  a  touch, 

and  die ! 
Abd.  'Tb  Greece,  *tis  Freedom,  caOs  AspasU 
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Your  carelesa  love  betnys  your  oonntry's 

Dem,  If  we  most  pari*^ 

Atp.  No!  let  us  die  tofether. 

Dem,  Ifwe  must  part— -^ 

Abd,  Despatch ;  th'  inereaaing  danger 
Will  not  admit  a  lover's  long  farewell. 
The  long-drawn  kitereourss  of  sighs  and  kiaaas. 

Dem,  Thc»— O  my  fiOr,  1  cannot  bid  thee 

t^ 

Reoaive  her  and  protect  her,  gradoos  Heaven ! 
Yet  let  mo  watch  her  dear  departing  step% 
If  Fate  parsues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 
Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  limd  delays, 
Nor  think  thy  cause  n^lected  while  I  gaxe; 
New  feroe,  new  courage^  from  each  i^ance  I 

g*hi, 
And  find  our  paaaUma  not  Infnaed  In  vain. 

[JSvniftf. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE'L 

Duoraics  and  AsrAsiA,  enter  at  taUnng. 

Aap,    Enough    rcsistleaa  Reason  calms  my 


Approving  Justice  smOes  upon  year  canse* 
And  Nature's  rights  entreat  th*  aaaerting  aword. 
Yet,  when  your  hand  la  lifted  to  destroy. 
Think,  but  excuse  a  woman's  needless  cantlon— 
Purge  wdl  thy  mind  from  rvery  private  passion, 
Drive  intereat,  lov^  and  vengeance,  (nm.  thy 
thoughts,  [Virtufs 

i  ill   all   thy  ardent  breaat  with   Greece  and 
llien  strike  secure,  and  Heaven  assist  the  blow ! 
Dem,  Thou  kind  assistant  of  my  better  angel, 
Propitious  guide  of  my  bewilder'd  soul. 
Calm  of  my  cares,  and  guardian  of  my  virtue  I 


Atp.  My  soul,  first  kindled  by  thy  bright  ex. 
ample. 
To  noble  thought  and  generous  emulation, 
Now  but  reflects  thoee  beams  that  flow'd  from 


Dem,    With  native  lustre  and  unborrow'd 


Thou  shinest,  bright  maid,  superior  to  distress; 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulgar  beauties. 
Those  glittering  dew-drops  of  a  vernal  mom. 
That  spread  their  colours  to  the  genial  beam. 
And  aparkling  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
But,  when  the  tempeat  with  aonoioua  wing 
Sweepa  o'er  the  grove,  foraake  the  hOKMiring 

hough, 
DIaperaed  in  air,  or  mingled  with  the  duat 

A^.  Forbear  thla  triumph— otill  new  oonfllcta 
waitua, 
Foea  unlbteaeen,  and  dangen  unauapected. 
Oft,  when  the  fierce  beai^gefs'  ea^ff  heat 
Beholda  the  lainting  garrlaon  retire^ 
And  mahea  joyful  to  the  naked  wall, 
Deatruction  flaahaa  from  the  inaidloua  mine. 
And  aweepe  the  exulting  conqueror  away. 
Perhapa  in  vain  the  Sultan'a  anger  apared  me. 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treacheroua  friend- 

ahip— 
AbdaUa!— 

Dem,  Can  AbdaUa  then  diaaemble? 
That  fiery  chief,  renown'd  for  generoua  freedom. 
For  aeal  unguarded,  undlaaembled  hate. 
Far  daring  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour ! 

A^  This  open  ftteid,  this  undesigning  haro^ 
With  noisy  ftlseboods  Ibresd  n     ' 


To  shock  my  virtue  with  a  tale  of  love. 

Dem,  Did  not  the  cause  of  Qraece  restrain  my 
sword, 
Aspasia  could  not  fear  a  second  insult. 

Atp,  His  pride  and  love  by  turns  inspired  hla 
tongue. 
And  intermix'd  my  praiaca  with  hia  own ; 
Hia  wealth,  hla  rank,  his  honoun,  he  recounted. 
Till,  in  the  midst  of  airogance  and  fimdness, 
Th'  approaching  Sultan  forced  me  from  the. 


Then,  while  hegaaed  upon  his  yielding  mistress^ 
I  stole  unheeded  frvm  their  ravlsh'd  eyes, 
And  sought  this  happy  grove  In  quest  of  thee. 

Dem,  Soon  may  the  final  stroke  decide  our 
late, 
Leat  baneful  diaoord  cruah  our  infant  acheme, 
And  atrangled  freedom  periah  In  the  birth. 

Atp.  My  boaom,  haraea'd  with  alternate  pas- 
Now  hopea,  now  fears  [aiona, 

Dem,  Theanxietieaoflove. 

A^   Think  how  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  cf 
ikingdoms 
Detests  thy  false  aaaociates'  black  dealgna, 
And  f^wns  on  peijury,  revenge,  and  murder 
£mbark'd  with  treason  on  the  seas  of  fate. 
When  Heaveusfaiai  bid  the  swdling  biUows  rage^ 
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IRENE; 


[ACT  IK 


And  point  vindictive  ligliiiiings  ^t  I'cbeilion, 
Will  not  the  ]Nitriot  share  tiic  ti*aItor*s  danj^er  ? 
Oh  could  thy  hand  unaided  iVce  thy  country ! 
Nor  mingled  guilt  pollute  the  sacred  oauM ! 
Dem,  Permitted  0%,  though  nut  inspired  by 

Heaven, 
Suoccssful  treasons  punish  impious  kings. 

Atp,  Nor  end  my  terrors  ^vith  the  Sultaii*s 
Far  as  futurity^s  untntveird  waste         [death ; 
Lies  open  to  conjecture's  dubious  ken. 
On  every  side  confusion,  rage,  and  death, 
Perhaps  the  phantoms  of  a  woman's  fear, 
i)eset  the  treacherous  way  with  fatal  ambush ; 
Each  Turkish  bosom  bums  for  thy  destruction, 
Ambitious  Cali  dreads  the  statesman's  arts. 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 
Denk.  Capricious  man !  to  good  and  iU  in- 
constant, 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 
Sometimes  the  wretch,  unawed  by  heaven  or 
AVith  mad  devotion  idoliaes  honour.  [hell. 

The  Bassa,  reeking  with  his  master's  murder, 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violated  friendship. 
Asp.  How  soon^  alas !  will  interest,  fear,  or 

envy, 
O'erthrow  such  wivk,  such  accidental,  virtue. 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  conscience? 
Dan.  When  desperate  ills  demand  a  speedy 

dirt, 
Plstrast  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly* 
Asp.  Yet  thiuk  a  moment,  ere  you  court  de- 
.  atruotlon,  [metrius, 

What  hand,  when  death  has  snatch'd  away  De- 
Shall  guard  Aapasia  from  triumphant  lust. 
Derm.  Dismiss  these  needless  fear»«-a  troop 

of  G)«ekB, 
Well' known,  long  try'd,  expect  us  on  the  abore . 
Borne  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep, 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  reposed, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Call's  stratagems. 
.   Asp.  Still,  still,  distrust  sita  heavy  on  my 

heart; 
Will  e'er  a  happier  hour  i*evisit  Greece? 
Dent.  Should  Heaven,  yet  unappeased,  refuse 

its  aid, 
Disperse  our  hopes,  aud  fnistrate  our  designs. 
Yet  shall  the  conscience  of  the  great  attempt 
Diffuse  a  brightness  on  our  future  days; 
Nor  will  his  country's  groans  reproach   De- 

m'etrius. 
But  how  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  exile  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  hereditary  splendoui^ 
To  live  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast. 
Content  with  science,  innocence,  and  love? 
Agpf  Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspasia's 

bliss. 
0*erwheIm'd  and  loet  amidst  the  public  ruins, 
Unmoved  I  saw  the  glittering  triHes  perish, 
And  thought  the  {letty  dross  beneath  a  sigh. 
Cheerful  i  follow  to  the  rural  cell ; 
Love  be  my  weulth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 
Dcm*  Submissive,  and  preiiared fur cuch  event, 


Now  let  us  wait  the  last  award  of  Heaven, 
Secure  of  bapi>fiien8  from  flight  or  conquest. 
Nor  fear  the  fair  and  learu'd  can  want  pro- 

tcction. 
Thd  mighty  Tuscan  courts  the  banish'd  arU  ; 
To  kind  Italia's  hospitable  shades ; 
lliero  shall  soft  leisure  wing  the  excursive  doid, 
And  peace  propith>u^  smile  on  soft  desire ; 
There  shall  despotic  Eloquence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o'er  the  yielding  hvart ; 
There  Poetry  shall  tune  her  sacred  voice, 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Westom  world. 

SCENE  11. 

Dp.METaiDft,  AsPAsiAf  and  Cam. 

Ca/f.  At  length  the  untvUling  sun  resigns  the 
world 
To  silence  and  to  rest.     The  hours  of  darkness, 
l*ropitious  hours  to  stratagem  and  death, 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  lingering  light 

Dan,  Count  not  tliese  hours  as  parts  of  vul- 
gar time, 
Tliink  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  by  Heaven, 
Which,  squander'd  by  neglect,  or  fe&r,  or  folly. 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
1  o-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Stretch *d  in  the  dust,  or  towering  on  his  throne ; 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mighty  Cali 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

Cali,  Then  waste  no  longer  these  important 
moments 
In  soft  endearments  and  In  gentle  murmnrs ; 
Nor  lose  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 

Dem.  *Ti8  love,  combined  with  guilt  alone, 
that  melts 
The  sofien'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth ; 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  (treat  resolve. 
And  fans  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly  fire. 
Retire,  my  fair;  that  Power  tluit  smiles  on 

goodness 
Guide  all  thy  steps^  ralm  eVtry  stormy  thought. 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace ! 

Asp.  Soon  may  we  meetagaih,  secure  and  free. 
To  feel  no  mora  the  |»angs  of  separation !     [Exit 

Demetaius  and  Cali. 

Deni.  This  night  alone  is  ours— Our  mighty 
No  longer  lost  in  amorotis  solitude,  [foe. 

Will  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire. 
And  show  Irene  to  the  shouting  people : 
AspAsia  left  hor  sighing  In  his  arms, 
Aiid  listening  to  the  pleasing  tale  of  power ; 
With  soften'd  voice  she  dropp'd  the  faint  refusal. 
Smiling  consent  she  sat,  and  blushing  love. 

Caii  Now,  tyrant,  with  satiety  of  beauty. 
Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  ne'er  h^arp* 

after 
Sltall  dart  their  amorous  glances  at  tlie  fairi 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  mulignoui  beams. 


ncENE  Jr.2 
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SCENE  HI. 


Demetrius,  Cali,  Lkontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Lean.  Our  bark  unseen  has  reached  th*  ap- 
pointed bay,  [«arge» 
And   where  yon  trees  ware  o*er  the  foaming 
Redines  ag^jlnat  the  shore ;  odr  Grecian  troop 
£xtends  its  lines  along  the  sandy  lieach. 
Elate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 
Ab<L  The  faTouring  winds  aaskt  the  great  de- 
sign, 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o*er  the  deep. 
Cali.  "Tis  well— A  single  blow  completes  our 
wishes ; 
Return  with  speed,  Leontius,  to  your  charge ; 
The  Greeks,  disorder*d  by  their  leader's  alMence, 
May  droop  dismay'd,  or  kindle  into  madness. 
Leon,  Suspected  still  !^What  villain's  pots'- 
nous  tongue                                  f  hood  ? 
Dares  join  Leontius*  name  with  fear  or  fklse- 
Have  I  for  this  preserved  my  guiltless  bosom, 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  inlknt  innocence  ? 
Have  1  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war  ? 
CalL  Hast  thou  not  seareh'd  my  soul's  pro- 
foundest  thoughts  ? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Call  thine? 
Leon,  Why  has  thy  choice  then  pointed  out 
Leontius, 
Unfit  to  share  this  night's  illustrious  toOs  ? 
I'o  wait  remote  from  action  and  from  honour, 
An  idle  listener  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaughter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Deme- 
trius, 
Shall  soar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  Glory, 
Despised  and  cursed,  Leontius  must  descend 
Through  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward, 
The  tale  of  women,  and  the  scorn  of  fools  ? 
X)em.    Can  brave  Leontius  be  the  slare  of 
Glory? 
Gtory*  the  uoaual  gift  of  thoughtless  crowds ! 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaiicioua  virtue ! 
Be  but  my  country  free,  be  thine  biie  praise ; 
I  ask  no  witness,  but  attesting  conscience. 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 
Leon,  Will  thou  then  head  the  troop  upon  the 
shore, 
Wl^ilfi  I  destroy  the  oppressor  of  mankind  ? 
Dem,  Whskt  canst  thou  boast  superior  to  De- 
metrius? 
Ask  to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  will  trust  their 
cause,                                               [field : 
My  name    shall    echo   through    the   shouting 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dread, 
The  shuddering  camp  shall  murmur  out  Deme- 
trius. 
CaU,  .Must  Greece,  still  wretched  by  her  chil- 
dren's folly. 
For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions? 
Dejnetrius  justly  pleads  a  double  title ; 


The  lover's  interest  aids  the  patriot's  claim. 
Leon.  My  pride  shall  ne'er  protract  my  ooun* 
try's  woes ; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  Leontius. 

Dem.  I  feel  new  spirit  shoot  along  my  nerves. 
My  soul  expands  to  meet  the  approaching  free- 

dom. 
Now  hover  o'er  us  with  propitious  wings. 
Ye  sacred  shades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs  { 
All  ye,  whose  blood  tyrannic  rage  effused. 
Or  persecution  drank,  attend  our  call ; 
And  from  the  mansions  of  perpetufQ  peace 
Descend,  to  sweeten  labours  once  your  own  ! 
Cali.  Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 
Confirm  your  troops  j  and  when  the  moon's  fiilr 

beam 
Plays  on  the  quivering  waves,  to  guide  our  flight. 
Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  fi*ee  for  ever. 

lExeuni  Deh.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  ir. 

Cau  and  Abdalla. 

Abd.  How  the  new  monarch,  swell'd  with 
airy  rule. 
Looks  down,   contemptuous,  from  his  fancied 

height. 
And  utters  fate,  unmindful  of  Abdalla ! 

CaH,  Far  be  such  black  ingratitude  from  Call! 
When  Asia's  nations  own  me  for  their  lord. 
Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur,  shall  be 
thine. 
Aba,    Is  this  the  recompense   reserved  for 
me? 
Dar'st  thou  thus  dally  with  Abdalla's  passion  ? 
Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  slighted  friend- 
ship, [tortures. 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  death  and 
And  bid  thy  visionary  throne  farewell. 
CaH.  Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish— 
Abd.  I  need  not  name  it ; 
Aspasia's  lovers  know  but  one  desire. 
Nor  hope*  nor  wish,  nor  live  but  for  Aspasla. 
.  CaU.  That  fatal  beauty,  plighted  to  Deme- 
Heaytn  makes  not  mine  to  give.  [trius, 
Abd.  Nor  to  deny. 
Cali.  Obtain  her,  and  possess ;  thou  know'st 

thy  rival. 
Abd.  Too  well  I  know  him,  since  on  Thra- 
cia's  plains, 
I  fdt  the  force  of  his  tempestuous  arm, 
And  saw  my  scatter'd  squadrons  fly  before  him. 
Nor  win  I  trust  th'  uncertain  chance  of  combat; 
The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide, 
The  petty  claims  of  empire  and  of  honour : 
Revenge  and  subtle  jealousy  shall  teach 
A  surer  passage  to  his  hated  heart. 

CalL  O  spare  the  gallant  Gi*eek,  in  bim  we  lose 
The  politician's  arts,  and  hej-o's  flame. 

AIhI.  When  next  we  meet  before  we  storm  ^e 
palace. 
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Tho  bowl  ahall  circle  to  oonfinn  our  league; 
Then    ahall    these    Juices    taint    Demetrius' 

draught,  [Showing  a  jthial. 

And  stream  destru«tiTe  through  his  frcaing 

yeios: 
Thus  shall  he  live  to  strilce  th*  important  1ilow» 
And  perish  ere  he  taste  the  Joys  of  oonquest. 

SCENE  V. 

Mahoxet,  Mustafha,  Cau,  and  Abdalla. 

Mah,  Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day. 
Sacred  to  loye,  to  pleasure*  and  Irene ! 
The  matchless  fair  has  bless*d  me  with  complii- 


Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise» 

And  spread  the  general  transport  through  man- 

klud. 
CaU.     Blest   prince*    for    whom    indulgent 

Heayen  ordains 
At  onee  the  Joys  of  paradise  and  empire, 
Now  Join  thy  people's  and  thy  Call's  prayers ; 
Suspend  thy  passage  to  the  seats  of  bliss, 
Nor  wish  for  Houries  in  Irene's  arms. 
Mah.  Forbear— I  know  the  long-try'd  faith 

of  CaU. 
CaU,  O !  could  the  eyes  of  kings*  like  those  of 

Hearen, 
Search  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul, 
Oft  would  they  find  ingratitude  and  treason, 
By  smiles,  and  oaths,  and  praises,  ill  diigulsed. 
How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  crowded  courts, 
Fidelity  so  firm,  so  pure,  as  mine  \ 
Mus,  Yet,  ere  we  give  our  looeen'd  thoughts 

to  rapture. 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  danger : 
Tainted  by  sloth,  the  parent  of  sedition. 
The  hungry  Janizary  bums  for  plunder, 
And  growls  in  private  o'er  his  idle  sabra. 
Mah,  To  stiU  their  murmurs,  ere  the  twei^ 

tieth  sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  npon  the  bridal  bed, 
I  rouse  to  war,  and  conquer  for  Irene. 
Then  shall  the   Rhodian  mourn   his  sinking 

towers. 
And  Buda  fall,  and  proud  Vienna  tremble : 
Then  shall  Venetia  feel  the  Turkish  power. 
And  subject  seas  roar  round  their  queen  in  vain. 
Ab(L  Then  seize  fair  Italy's  delightful  coast. 
To  fix  your  standard  in  imperial  Rome. 
Mah,    Her   sons   malicious   clemency   shall 

spare, 
To  form  new  legends,  sanctify  new  crimes, 
To  canonise  the  slaves  of  superstition, 
And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures, 
Til)  angry  Heaven' shall  mark  them  out  for 

ruin. 
And  war  o'erwhelm  them  in  their  dream  of 

vice. 
O,  could  her  fabled  saints  and  boasted  prayers 
CaU  forth  her  ancient  heroes  to  the  field. 


How  should  I  Joy,  'midst  the  fierce  shock  of 

nations, 
To  cross  the  towerings  of  an  equal  soul. 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the  world ! 
AbdaUa,  Call,  go— proclaim  my  purpose. 

[Exeunt  Cau  and  Abdalla. 

SCENE  VL 

Mahomit  and  Mustafra. 

Mah^  StUl  CaU  Uvea:  and  must  he  Uve  to- 


That  fiiwning  villain's  forced  congratulationa 
WiU  cloud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 
Mut,  With  cantioua  vigilance  at  my  com- 
mand. 
Two  faithful  captains,  Hasan  and  Caraza, 
Punue  him  through  his  labyrinths  of  treason. 
And  wait  your  summons  to  report  his  conduct. 
Mah,  CaJl  themr— but  let  them  not  prolong 
their  tale. 
Nor  presa  too  much  upon  a  lover's  patience. 

[Exit  Musiafha, 

SCENE  rir. 

Mah.  [Sobis,]  Whome'er  the  hope,  stiU  blast- 

ed,  StiU  renew'd, 
Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil. 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war  successful. 
Behold  him  wretched,  in  his  double  triumph ! 
His  favourite  faithless,  and  his  mistress  base. 
Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  arms. 
By  reason  not  convinced,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  was  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 
I>ooms  me  to  loathe  at  onee,  and  doat  on  falsa- 

hood. 
And  idolize  th'  apostate  I  contemn. 
If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fancy, 
More  than  a  pleasing  sound  without  a  meaning, 
O  happiness !  sure  thou  art  aU  Aspasia'tb 

SCENE  VJII, 

Mahomet,  Mustapha,  Hasav,  and  Cabaza. 

Mah,   Caraza,  speak— have  ye  remark'd  the 

Bassa? 
Car,  Close,  as  we  might  unseen,  we  watch 'd 
his  steps ; 
His  hair  disorder'd  and  his  gait  unequal, 
Betray'd  the  wild  emotions  of  bis  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyes, 
Absorb'd  in  thought;  then  starting  from  his 

trance. 
Constrains  a  suUen  smile,  and  shoots  away. 
With  him  Abdalla  we  beheld— 
Mw,  Abdalla! 

Mah,    He  wears  of  late  vraentment  on  his 
brow, 
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Deny**!  the  goTemment  of  Senria's  proTinee. 
Car.  We  marked  him  storming  in  excess  of 
furjr, 
And  heard,  within  the  thicket  that  oonoeal'dus. 
An  nndistingniflh'd  sound  of  threatening  rage. 
-'''  ^  Mut.  How  guilt,  onee  harlMHir*d  in  the  con- 

sdoua  breast, 
^     Intimidates  the  braTe,  degrades  the  great ; 
See  Call,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies. 
By  treason  lerell'd  with  the  dregs  of  men ! 
Ere  guilty  fear  depreasM  the  hoary  chief, 
An  angry  murmur,  a  rebdlious  frown, 
Had  strrteh'd  the  fiery  boaster  in  the  grare. 
Mah.  Sliall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword 
of  justice,  [strain'd? 

Awed  by  the  crowd,  and  by  their  slares  re- 
Seize  him  tUs  night,  and  through  the  private 


I  While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  country 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  ProTldence  conceal*d, 
And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth  ; 
O  grant  thy  sacred  influence,  powerful  Virtue ' 
Attentive  rise,  survey  the  fair  creation, 
Till,  conscious  of  th*  toicirciing  Deity, 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  towers. 
This   calm,  these  joys,  dear  Innocence!    are 
thine ;  fp^'^ 

Joys  ill  exchanged  for  gold,  and  pride,  and  em- 
lEnter  laiNX  and  Attendants. 


Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths, 
Reserved  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

lExeunt  Mahomxt  and  MustAFHA. 

SCENE  IX. 
Hasaw  aind  Cabaza. 
J/oc  Shall  then  the  Grseksi  onpunish'd  and 


Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  oar  empire, 
League  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition  ? 

Car.  Whate'er  their  scheme,  the  Basn's  death 
defeats  it, 
And  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  tongue. 

Hat,  What  ties  to  sUves?  what  gratitude  to 
foes? 

Car.  In  that  black  day  when  sianghter'd  thou- 
sands fell 
Around  these  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  victorious  onvrsrd,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  unresisted  from  the  giant  hand 
Of  stem  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crescent. 
And  dash'd  the  might  of  Asam  from  the  ram- 
parts. 
There  I  became,  nor  blush  to  make  it  known, 
The  captive  of  Us  sword.     The  coward  Greeks, 
Enrsged  by  vrrongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Doom'd  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains ; 
But  brave  Demetrius  scom*d  the  mean  revenge, 
And  gave  me  life.— 

Ha*.  Do  thou  repay  the  gift, 
l«st  unrewarded  mercy  lose  its  charms. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success. 
When  Heaven  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless ; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  generous  hand  restrain^ 
For  when  was  power  beneficent  in  vain  ? 

[Exewd. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

Asp,  [Sda."]  In  these  daric  moments  of  sus- 
pended fate, 


SCENE  II. 
AsPASiA,  laxKx,  and  Attendanit. 

Irene.  See  how  the  moon  through  all  th*  un- 
dondedsky 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  descendiqg  dews 
Revive  the  languid  flowers;  thus  nature  shone 
New  firom  the'  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeval  spring ; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 
Flay'd  fearless  in  th*  inviolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  general  calm. 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoffended  Heaven 
Yet!  why— 

Maid,  Behold  within  th*  embowering  grove 
Aspasia  standi 

Irene.  With  melancholy  mien. 
Pensive  and  envious  of  Irene's,  greatness. 
Steal  unperceived  upon  her  meditationa— 
But  see,  the  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach. 
Resumes  th'  imperious  air  of  haughty  virtue. 
Are  these  th*  unceasing  joys,  th*  unmlngled  plea- 
sures [To  Aspasia. 
For  which  Aspoaia  scom'd  the  Turkish  crown  ? 
Is  this  th*  unshaken  confidence  in  Heaven  ? 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscious  virtue  ? 
When  did  Content  sigh  out  her  cares  in  secret  ? 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deserts? 

Aep.  lU  suits  with  guilt  the  gayeties  of  tri- 
umph; 
When  daring  Vice  insults  eternal  Justice, 
The  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion, 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 

Irene.  Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  Prophetess 
of  iU, 
Versed  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  sky. 

A^,  Forbear !  But  thou  art  sunk  beneath  re 
proach; 
In  vain  aifected  raptures  flush  the  cheek. 
And  songs  of  pleasure  warble  from  the  tongue. 
When  fear  and  anguish  labour  in  the  breast. 
And  aU  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deceitful  Etna's  flowery  side 
UnHtullng  verdure  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  unextinguish'd  rage^ 
Insatiate  on  jier  wasted  entrails  prey. 
And  melt  her  treacherous  beauties  into  ruin. 

[Enter  Dncrraius. 
K 
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SCENE  III, 

ASPASIA,  iRINIy  and  DBXlTRIUf. 

Dem.  Fly,  ilj,  my  love!  dettroetioB  ntshes 

OB  us, 
lie  nHik  expects  vs,  and  the  sword  pamiee. 
^i9>.     Is    Greece  deliter*d?   is   the  tyrant 

faUen? 
Dem.  Greece  is  bo  more ;  tke  ptoeperoiis  ty- 
rant lives, 
tleserved  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  Heaven. 
A^.  Say,  by  wkat  fraud,  what  force,  were 
youdeliBated? 
BetrayM  by  falsehood,  or  by  crowds  o*erbome? 
Dtm,  The  pressing  exigence  forbids  relation. 


jdip.  Hated  name!  his  jealous  rage 
Broke  out  in  perfidy— O  cursed  Aspasia, 
Bom  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  country ! 
Hide  me,  oh  hide  me  from  upiMviding  Oveeee; 
Oh,  hide  me  from  myself ! 
Denu  Be  fhiitleas  grief 
The  doom  of  guUt  alone,  nor  dare  to  seise 
llio  breast  where  Virtue  guards  the  throne  of 

Peace, 
Devolve,  dear  maid,  thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch. 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betray'd  us ! 
Irene.  [Aside,']  A  private  station  may  dlaeover 
more; 
Then  let  me  rid  them  of  Irene'e  presence ; 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  love  and  treason. 

[WUkdrawe. 
Atp.  YetteD« 

J)em,  ToteDorhear  werewaateofllfe. 
Atp.  The  life,  which  only  this  design  sup- 
ported, 
Were  now  wdl  lost  in  hearing  how  you  ftdl*d. 
JJem,  Or  meanly  fraudulent,  orinadly  gay, 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace,  t 

With  ill-timed  mirth  proposed  the  bowl  of  love. 
Just  as  it  reaoh'd  my  lipe,  a  sudden  cry 
Urged  me  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  untouch'd. 
And  seize  my  sword  with  diseneu9ber*d  hand. 
Aap.  What  cry?  The  stratagem?  Did  then 

Abdalla— 
Dem,  At  once  a  tfiousand  paadons  fired  his 
cheek! 
Then  all  is  past,  he  cried— and  darted  firom  us ; 
Nor  at  the  call  of  Call  deign*d  to 
Aep.    Why  did  yon  stay, 
tray'd? 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  con- 
trive? 
Dem.  Amazement  seised  «s,>  and  the  hoary 
Bassa 
Stood  torpid  in  suspense ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Retnm*d  with  force  that  made  resiatanee  vain. 
And   bade   his    new    oonfedentes    seize    the 

traitors. 
Cali,  disarm'd,  was  borne  away  to  death ; 
Myself  escaped,  or  favour'd,  or  neglected. 


A^,  O  Greeee !  nsiown*d  fsr  scicoee  and  for 
weakh, 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  snatch'd  away. 
Dem,  Thoi:«fa  dki^poiMaMnt  blast  our  gMi- 
oral  scheme^ 
Yet  much  remains  to  h^Ob    I  shall  not  caU 
The  day  disastrous  that  secures  our  flight : 
Nor  think  that  effort  lost  whkh  resoues  thee. 

[EfUer  Abmllla. 

SCENE  IV, 

Irkkx,  Astasia,  DaiCKxaius,  and  Asdaua. 

Ahd.     At   length   the   prise   is  mine— The 
haughty  aoaid 
That  bean  the  fhte  of  enpfarca  in  her  air. 
Henceforth  shall  live  for  me ;  for  me  alone 
Shall  plume  her  charms,  aad^  with  attentiv 

watch. 
Steal  fsma  Abdalla's  eye  the  sign  to  smUe. 
Dem,  Cease  thb  wild  roar  of  savage  exulta- 
tion: 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantic  boast. 
A9p,  Forbear*  DemetriBa,  'tis  Aspasia  calls 
thee; 
Thy  love,  Aqpasia»  eaUa:  restrain  diy  twsord ; 
Nor  rush  on  useless  wounds  with  idle  courage. 
Dem,  What  now  rssftaine? 
Atp,  It  now  remaina  to  fly  ! 
Dem,  Shidl  then  the  savi^e  liv^  to  boost  hi» 
insult? 
TeU  bow  Deasetrius  shuna'd  faia  single  hand. 
And  stole  hU  life  and  mlstnas  firom  his  sabr«? 

Ahd,  Infatuate  loiterer,  has  Fate  in  vain 
UnchMp'd  hia  Iron  gripe  to  aet  thoe  f^? 
Still  dost  thou  flutter  in  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Snared  with  thy  fears,  and  maaed  in  stupefac- 
tion? 
Dem,  Foi)giv«»  my  fair:  'tit  Ufe^  *tls nature 
calls: 
Now,  traitor,  feel  the  fear  th«t  chills  my  hand. 
Asp,    *Tis  madness  to  provoke  superfluous 


And  cowardiea  to  dread  the  boast  of  folly. 
Ahd^  Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  nqr  pity  grants 
thee  flight. 
The  poiwHf  of  Turkey  waits  Hpo*  wq  caU. 
Leave  but  this  maid,  resign  a  hopeless  «laim. 
And  drag  away  thy  life  in  ecorn  and  safety, 
Thy  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  AbdaLa. 
Dem,  Once  mere  I  dare  thy  sword ;  behold 
the  prize, 
Behold  I  quit  her  to  the  chanoe  off  battle. 

{QfoUimg^  AsTASuu 
Abd.  WeU  may*st  thou  call  thy  master  to  the 
combat. 
And  try  the  hazard,  that  hast  nought  to  stake ; 
Alike  my  death  op  thine  is  gain  to  thee ; 
But  soon  thou  shalt'repent :  another  moment 
SbaU  throw  th'  attending  janizaries  round  thee 
\E^  hattily  Abdalla. 
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SCENE  r. 


Astasia,  laxm,  ami  Dimrrius. 

Irene.  Abdallafidb ;  now  FortuiM^  all  is  mine. 

Haste,  Mum,  to  tho  polaee,  l«t  tbo  sultao 

[TooriM  of  her  Attendants, 
Despatch  his  gowds  to  stop  the  Ajing  traitors, 
While  I  protraet  their  sUy.'  Be  swift  aod  Adth- 
fol.  [Eaii  MuRZA. 

This  lucky  stratsfsm  shall  charm  the  Sultan, 

[Atkle, 
Secure  his  couildenos,  and  fix  his  lore. 

Dem,  Behold  a  booster's  worth!  Now  snatch* 
mylhir. 
The  happy  moment ;  hasten  to  the  shore, 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 

Asp.  In  Tain  I  listen  to  th'  lavltiu|f  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  lore ;  my  tremUIng  joints, 
Ualaz'd  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  forward. 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  my  fttte  iUTolTe  thee ; 
Forsake  a  wretch  abandon'd  to  despair. 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  has  caused. 

Arm.    Let  us  no^  struggle  with  th*  eternal 

Nor  languish  o'er  irreparable  ruins ;  [will, 

Come,  haste  and  lir»— Thy  innocence  and  truth 

Shall  bless  oar  wanderings,  and  propitiate  Hea- 

yen. 

Irene,  Press  not  her  flight,  while  yet  her  fee- 
ble nerres 
Refuse  their  office,  and  uncertain  life 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  wo ; 
Here  let  me  tend  her  with  oflicions  care. 
Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast. 
And  joy  to  feel  the  rital  warmth  return. 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kintfling  cheek, 
And  hall  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 

Asju  Oh !  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  great- 
ness, 
Kesolye  to  share  our  dangers  and  our  tolls. 
Companion  of  our  flighl;,  illustrious  exile, 
Leare  slarery,  guilt,  and  in£uny  behind. 

Irene.  My  soul  attends  thy  yeioc^  and  baoish'd 
Virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind : 
Assist  her  efforts  with  thy  strong  persuasion  ? 
Sure  'tis  the  happy  hour  ordain'd  above. 
When  vanquish'd  Vice  shall  tyrannize  no  more. 

Dem,  Remember  peace  and  anguuh  are  before 


And  honour  and  reproach,  vid  Heaven  and  Hell. 
A^.  Content  with  freedom,  and  precarious 

greatness. 
Dem.    Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the 
power  of  choice 
Kind  Heaven  affords  thee,  and  inviting  Mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  truth. 
Irene,  Stay— in  this  dubious  twilight  of  con< 
Tlction* 
The  gleams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  passiou. 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  turni : 


Stay  hut  a  aMmcnt,  and  prendling  truth 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  sonl. 
Dem.  But  sines  neqa  knows  the  danger  of  a 
moment. 
And  Heaven  forbids  to  lavish  lift  away, 
Let  kind  eonnpulslon  terminate  the  contest. 

[Semng  her  hand. 
Ye  Christian  captives  follow  me  to  freedom  : 
A  galley  walta  us,  and  the  winds  invito. 
Irene,  Whenes  is  this  violeooe  ? 
Dem.  Your  calmer  thought, 
WiU  teach  a  gentler  tenn. 

Irene.  Forbear  this  rudeness. 
And  leam  the  reverence  due  to  Turkey's  queen 
Fly,  staves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  my  necue. 
Dem.  Favewdl,  unhappy  maid ;  may  ever> 
•joy 
Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give^  or  guilt  receive ! 
Atp.   And  when  contemptuous  of  imperial 
power, 
Dieeaee  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambitisn, 
May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed, 
Aad  wing  thy  hitest  prayer  to  pitying  Heaven 
[Exeuta  DsM.  and  Asr.  wkk  pari  (jf  th* 
Attendant. 

SCENE  VI, 
laxKs  vaaMa  at  a  dktanee  from  her  Attendant*. 

Irsne.  [  After  a  pauee,  J  Against  the  head  which 
innocence  secures. 
Insidious  Malice  aims  her  darto  In  vain, 
Tum'd  backwards  by  the  powerful  breath  of 

Heaven. 

Perhaps  even  now  the  lovers  unpnnined 
Bound  o'er  the  spaiUlng  waves.     Go,  happy 

bark. 
Thy  sacred  freight  shall  still  the  raging  main. 
To  guide  thy  passage  shaJl  th'  aerial  spirito 
Fill  all  the  starry  lamps  with  double  blaze ; 
Th'  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  ito  beams, 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue ; 
While  I,  not  yet  familiar  to  my  crimes. 
Recoil  from  thought,  and  shudder  st  myself. 
How  am  I  clumged !  How  lately  did  Irene 
Fly  from  the  busy  pleasures  of  her  sex, 
Well  pleased  to  search  the  treasures  of  remem- 
brance. 
And  live  her  guiltless  moments  o'er  anew  ! 
Come,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  In  the  palace, 
[To  her,  Attcndanti  going  o^ 
Till  soft  fatigue  Invites  us  to  fepose. 

SCENE  VU, 
Enter  Mustapha,  meeting  and  stdpping  her. 

Mum.  Fahr  Falsehood,  stay. 

Irene.  What  dream  of  sudden  power 
Has  taught  my  slave  the  language  of  command  ! 
Henceforth  be  wise,  nor  ho^e  o  second  pardon. 
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Miu,  Who  caUa  for  pardon  from  a  wretch 

oondemn'd  ? 
Irene.  Thy  look,  thy  qieech,  thy  action,  all  b 
Who  charges  guHt  on  me  ?  [wildncea 

Mus,  Who  chai|;es  guilt !  [science. 

Ask  of  thy  heart ;  attend  the  yoice  of  Con- 
Who  charges  guilt!  layby  this  proud  resent- 
ment 
That  fires  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mien, 
Nor  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Review  this  day. 

Irene,  Whate'er  thy  aoensation, 
The  Sultan  is  my  judge. 

Mfts»  That  hope  is  past; 
Hard  was  the  strife  of  justice  and  of  love ; 
But  now  'tis  o'er,  and  justice  has  prevail'd. 
Know'st  thou  not  Call  ?  know*st  thou  not  De- 
metrius? 
Irtne.  Bold  slave,  I  know  them  both— I  know 

them  traitors. 
Mus*  Perftdions !— yea— too  well  thou  know'st 

them  traitors. 
Irene.   Their  treason  throws  no  stain  upon 
Irene, 
lliis  day  has  proved  my  fondness  for  the  Sultan : 
He  knew  Irene's  truth. 

Mus.  The  Sultan  knows  it, 
He  knows  how  near  apostasy  to  treason— 
But  *tis  not  mine  to  judge— I  scorn  and  leave 

thee. 
I  go,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood, 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[Exit  MUSTAFHA. 

Irene.    ITo  her  Attendants.'}   Go,  blustering 
slav^— He  has  not  heard  of  Murza, 
'i  hat  dexterous  message  frees  me  from  suspicion. 

SCENE  VIII. 

EtUer  Hasan  and  Caraza,  with  Mutes,  who 
throw  the  black  robe  upon  Ikkive,  and  sign  to  Iter 
Attendants  to  withdraw. 

Has.  Forgive,  fair  Excellence,  the  unwilling 
tongue. 
The  tongue,  that,  forced  by  strong  necessity. 
Bids  beauty,  such  as  thine,  prepare  to  die. 
Irene.    What  wild  mistake  is    this!    Take 
hence  with  speed 
Your  robe  of  mourning,  and  your  dogs  of  death. 
Quick  from  my  sight,  you  inauspicious  monsters, 
Nor  dare  henceforth  to  shock  Irene's  walks. 
Has,    Alas!   they  come  commanded  by  the 
Sultan, 
Tlie  unpitying  ministers  of  Turkish  justice. 
Nor  dare  to  spare  the  life  hU  frown  condemns. 
IrAie.  Are  these  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of 
war. 
That  pour  with  sudden  violence  on  kingdoms, 
^nd  spread  their    flames   resistless   o'er   the 
world  ? 


IRENE;  [Acrr. 

What  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  active  heroes^ 
Depress  their  spirits,  and  retard  their  speed  ? 
Beyond  the  fear  of  lingering  punishment, 
Aspasta  now,  within  her  lover's  arms. 
Securely  Bleeps,  and  in  delightful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 
Car,  We  come,  bright  Virgin,  though  relent- 
ing Nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction ; 
When  summon'd  by  the  Sultan's  clamorous 
fury,  [name. 

We  ask'd  with  timorous  tongue  the  offender's 
He  struck  his  tortured  breast,  and  roar'd,  Irene ! 
We  started  at  the  sound,  again  inquired ; 
Again  his  thundering  voice  retum'd,  Irene  ! 
Irene.  Whence  is  this  rage  ?  what  barbarous 
tongue  has  wrong'd  me  ?  [cense  ? 

What  fraud  misleads  him  ?  or  what  crimes  in- 

Has.  Expiring  Call  named  Ii*ene's  chamber. 
The  place  appointed  for  his  master's  death. 
Irene.    Irene's  chamber!   from  my  faithful 
bosom 
Far  be  the  thought — But  hear  my  protestation. 
Car.  'Tis  ours,  alas!  to  punish,  not  to  judge, 
Not  call'd  to  try  the  cause,  we  heard  the  sen- 
tence, 
Ordain'd  the  mournful  messengers  of  death. 
Irene.    Some  ill-designing  statesman's    base 
intrigue ! 
Some  cruel  stratagem  of  jealous  beauty  ! 
Perhaps  yourselves  the  villains  that  defame  me. 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 

Recall  the  extorted  doom. It  must  be  so : 

Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  Sultan, 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blast  the  vile  ae- 

cuser; 
Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter. 
Each  piercing  torture,  every  change  of  pain. 
That  vengeance  can  invent,  or  power  inflict. 

[^Eyiter  Abdalla  :  he  steps  short  aiid  Ustent, 

-     SCENE  IX. 

laXNK,  Hasak,  Caraca,  and  Abdalla. 

Abd.   lAside."]  AU  is  not  lost,  Abdalla;  see 
the  queen, 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Enrobed  in  death — despatch  hei*,  and  be  great. 

Car.   Unhappy  fair!  compassion  calls  upoi 
To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage ;       [m 
While  unavailing  anger  crowds  thy  tongue 
With  idle  threats  and  fruitless  exclamation. 
The  fraudful  moments  ply  their  silent  wings, 
And  steal  thy  life  away.     Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
The  raging  Sultan  bums  till  our  return. 
Curses  the  dull  delays  of  lingering  mercy, 
And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 

Abd.  Is  then  your  sovereign's  life  so  cheaply 
rated, 
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TImt  thus  70a  iwrlj  with  detected  treaaon  ? 
Should  the  prevail  to  gain  the  Sultan's  presence, 
Soon  might  her  tears  engage  a  lover's  credit ; 
Perhaps  her  malice  might  transfer  the  charge ; 
Perhaps  her  poisonous  tongue  might  blast  Ab- 


Irene.  O  let  me  but  be  heard,  nor  fear  from  me 
Or  flights  of  power  or  projects  of  ambition. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  terminate  in  life, 
A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 
^bd,  I  mark*d  her  wily  messenger  afiur, 
And  saw  him  skulking  In  the  closest  walks : 
I  guesB-'d  her  dark  designs,  and  wam*d  the  Sul- 
tan, 
And  bring  her  former  sentence  new  eonflrm*d. 
Has.  I1ien  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime; 
Deem  us  not  deaf  to  wo,  nor  blind  to  beauty. 
That  thus  oonstrain'd  we  speed  the  stroke  of 
death.  [Beckom  ths  Mutes. 

Irene.  O,  name  not  death!  Distraction  and 
amazement, 
Horror  and  agony  are  In  that  sound ! 
Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woes  upon  me, 
Hide  me   with  murderers  in  the  dungeon's 

gloom, 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore. 
Let  shame  and  hooting  infamy  pursue  me. 
Let  slavery  harass,  and  let  hunger  gripe. 
Car.    Could  we  reserve  the  sentence  of  the 
Sultan,     . 
Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irene's  cause. 
But  cries  and  tears  are  vain ;  prepare  with  pa- 
tience 
To  meet  that  fate  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

[The  Mutesatthe  sign  %  fudd  of  her. 
Abd.   Despatch,  ye  lingering  slaves ;  or  nim- 
bler hands. 
Quick  at  my  call  shall  execute  your  chai^ge ; 
Despatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 
Irene,  Grant  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  but  a 
moment. 
And  bounteous  Heaven  repay  the  mighty  mercy 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  eternal. 
Car.  The  prayer  I  amnot  grant*-!  dare  not 
hear. 
Short  be  thy  pains.       [Sgns  a^un  to  the  Mutes, 

Irene.  Unutterable  anguish ! 
GuQt  and  despair,  pale  spectres,  grin  around  me, 
And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation ! 
O,  hear  my  prayers!  accept;,  all-pitying  Heaven, 
These  tears,  these  pangs,  these  last  remains  of 
Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day  [life ; 
Be  chaiged  upon  my  souL  O,  mercy !  mercy ! 
[MtUes  force  her  out. 

SCENE  X. 

Abdalla,  Hasav,  and  Caraza. 

Abd.    [A$ide.'\    Safe   in  her  death,    and  in 
Demetrius'  flight, 
Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breast  be  calm. 


Now  Shalt  thou  shine  the  darling  of  the  Sulteiii 
The  plot  all  Cali's,  the  detection  thine. 
Has.  [To  Cae.]  Doeq  not  thy  bosom  (for  I 
know  thee  tender, 
A  stranger  to  th*  oppressor's  savaga  joy), 
Melt  at  Irene's  fiite,  and  share  her  woes  ? 

Car.  Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air. 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  soul. 
But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brou-s. 
And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  stey. 
Jbd,  Frame  your  report  with  circumspective 
art: 
Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obedience ; 
But  let  no  thoughtless  hint  involve  Abdalla. 

Car.  What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  ikte 
Of  her  the  Sultan's  voice  condemn *d  to  die? 
Or  why  should  he,  whose  violence  of  duty 
Has  served  his  prince  so  well,  demand  our  si- 
lence? 
Jbd.  Perhaps  my  zeal,  too  fierce,  betray'd  my 
prudence; 
Perhaps  my  warmth  eacoeeded  my  commission ; 
Perhapo— I  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  oause. 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  that  saved  Demetrius. 
Car.  ¥nitm  his  escape  learn  thou  the  power  of 
virtue ;  [worth. 

Nor  hope  his  fortune^  while  thou  waiit'sthls 
Has.   The  Sultan  comes,  still  gloomy,  still 
enraged. 

SCENE  XI. 

Hasah,   Caraza,  Mahombt,  Mustapha,  and 
Abdalla. 

Mah.  Where's  tbU  fair  traitorcas?   Where's 
this  smiling  t;«!Achief, 
Whom  neither  vows  coold  fix,  nor  favours  bind  ? 
Has.  Thine  orders,  mighty  Sultan !  are  per- 
formed. 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  clay. 
Mah.  Your  hasty  zeal  deflrauds  the' claim  of 
Justice, 
And  disappointed  vengeance  burns  in  vain. 
I  came  to  heighten  tortures  by  reproach. 
And  add  new  terrors  to  the  ftce  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with 

empire? 
True,  she  vras  fair ;  the  smUe  of  innocence 
Play'd  on  her  cheek— >So  shone  the  fitot  apoe 


Irene's  chamherl     Did  not  roaring  Call, 
Just  as  the  rack  forced  out  his  struggling  soul, 
Name  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber? 
Mus.  His  breath  prolong'd  but  to  detect  hvt 
treason. 
Then  in  short  sighs  forsook  his  broken  frame. 

Mah.  Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber ! 
There  had  she  loll'd  me  with  endearing  false- 
hoods, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  or  slumbering  on  her  breast. 
And  bared  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 
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IRENE; 


{Atr  F. 


SCENE  XIL 


Hasak,  Ca&asa,  Mabokxt,  MuixAraA, 
MuksAy  and  AsdaUiA. 

Mw.   Forgive,  gnat  Sultan !  that,  by  &te 
prereoted, 

bring  a  tardy  menage  from  Irene. 

liah.  Some  artfol  wile  of  cmintcHeited  lore ! 
Some  soft  decoy  to  Inn  me  to  deetmction ! 
And  thon«  the  caret  accomplice  of  her  treaeon, 
Declare  thy  meiei^ie,  and  expect  thy  doom. 

Mur,  The  queen  requested  that  a  choeen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Gredc,  Demetriui, 
Then  lingering  with  Ma  ceptlye  mietreai  hare. 

Mut.  The  Greek  Demetrine !  whom  th'  expir- 
ing Baeia 
Declared  the  chief  aseodate  of  hia  guilt ! 

Mah,  A  choaen  troop— to  Interceptp-Dene- 
trios—  [sage ; 

The  queen  requested— Wretch,  npcat  the  mes- 
And,  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  falsehood* 
Or  but  one  moment's  pauae  betray  oonfudbo. 
Those  tnmhiing  limba^Speak  out  thou  shiver- 
ing traitor. 

After.  The  queen  requested— «- 

Mah,  Who?  the  dead  Inne? 
Was  she  then  guUtkea  ?  haa  my  thoughtless  rage 
Destroyed  the  ftinst  workmanship  of  Heaven ! 
Doom*d  her  to  death  unpity'd  and  unheard, 
Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me  ! 
Ye  slaves  of  cruelty,  ye  tooia  of  rage, 

[To  Has.  and  Car. 
Ye  blind  officious  ministers  of  folly,  [dei-  ? 

Could  not  her  charms  npress  your  zeal  for  mur- 
Could  not  her  pnjrers,  her  innocence,  her  tears. 
Suspend  the  dreadful  sentence  for  an  lioor  ? 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error ; 
One  hour  had  saved  me  from  despok  and  nuvd- 


Car,  Your  fierce  impatienee  forced  us  from 
your  preeenoe, 
Urged  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity, 
Nor  trust  our  pMsions  with  l»er  latal  diarms. 
Mah,  What  hadst  thou  lost  by  slighting  those 
commands? 
Thy  life,  perhaps— Wenp  but  Irene  spared. 
Well  if  a  thousand  lives  like  thine  had  perish'd ; 
Such   beauty,    sweetness^   love,  wen  cheaply 
bought  [globe. 

With  half  the  groveling  slavce  that  load  the 
Mus,  Great  is  thy  wo !  But  think,  illustrious 
Sultan, 
Such  iUs  an  sent  for  souls  like  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  weight  of  unavailing  grief, 
Rush  to  the  war,  display  thy  dreadful  banners, 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  world. 
Mail,  Robb'd  of  the  maid  with  whom  I  wish'd 
to  triumph, 
No  TDon  I  bum  for  fame,  or  for  dominion ; 
Success  and  conquest  now  an  empty  sounds, 
Kemorse  and  anguish  seize  on  all  my  breast ; 


Those  gnves,  whose  shades  embowcnd  the  dear 

Irene,  [ties» 

Heard  her  laatcries,  and  fiuan'd  her  dying  beau- 

Shall  hide  me  from  the  tasteless  world  for  ever. 

[Mahomxt  goes  back,  and  relum» 
Yet,  en  I  quit  the  soeptn  of  dominlaB» 
Let  one  just  act  condttda  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  these  vassals  of  destnie* 

tio«,  [PiwUtng  to  Has.  and  Cak. 
Those  bounds  of  blood»  that  catch  the  hint  tc 

km. 

Bear  off  with  ei^cr  haate  th*  unfinishM  sentence, 
And  ^wed  the  streke  lest  many  should  o'erMke 
them. 
Car,  Then  hear,  gnat  Mahotte^  the  vaice  of 

truth. 
Mak,  Hear!  shall  I  hear  thee?  didst  than 

hsar  Inne? 
Car,  Hear  but  a  moment. 
Mak.  Hadat  thou  heard  a  msMCDt,      [Inne. 
Tbou  might'st  have  lived,  for  tha«  hadst  spared 
Car.  I  heard  her,  pitied  hov  Md  wish'd  f  o 

save  her. 
Mah.  And  wkh*dU.Ba  stiU  thy  fote  to  wish 

in  vain. 
Car,  I  hcwd,  and aalfesn'd,  till  Abdallabconght 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurried  he*  destrwetien. 
Mah,  Abdalla  bi«ught  her  deem!   AbdaUa 
brought  it !  [CaU, 

The  wntch  whoee  guilt,  declared  by  tortured 
My  rsge  and  grief  had  hid  from  my  remcm- 
Abdallabraughtherdsom!  [faraoce: 

HoM,  AbdaUa  brought  it,  [thee. 

While  yet  she  beggM  to  plead  her  eaose  befon 
Mah,  O  seise  me  Madnees    Did  she  call  on 
me! 
I  feel,  I  see  the  ruffian's  barbaroaa  raga. 
He  aeiaed  her  aseking  in  the  fond  appeal. 
And  stopp'd  the  heavenly  voice  that  call'd  on  me. 
My  spirits  fail ;  awhile  support  aoo,  Vengeance- 
Be  Just,  ye  slavee ;  and,  to  be  just,  bacruel ; 
Contrive  new  racks,  imbUter  every  pang. 
Inflict  whatever  treason  can  dsserve^ 
Which  murder'd  innocence  that  oall'd  on  ma. 

[Exit  Mahomxt  ;  Abdalla  w  dragged  off. 

SCENE  XlII, 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mustapba,  and  Muxza. 

Mus.  [To  Moxia.]  WhatplagueSy  what  tor- 
tures, an  in  ston  ibr  thee^ 
Thou  sluggish  idler,  dilatory  slave ! 
Behold  the  model  of  consummate  beauty, 
Tom  from  the  mourning  earth  by  thy  neglect. 
Mur,  Such  was  the  will  of  Heaven — A  band 
of  Greeks,  [pose. 

That  mark'd  my  course,  snspicioufl  of  my  pur- 
Kush'd  out  and  seized  me,  thoughtless  and  un- 

arm*d. 
Breathless,  amazed,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
Detained  me,  till  Demetrius  set  me  freeb 
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ifia.  So  sure  the  fidl  of  gnatneis,  nilMd  on 

crimes;  - 
So  fiz*d  tbe  jofltioe  of  allFCOiiecioiu  HeaTen! 
Wlieo  luMifhty  gnOt  emits  with  impious  Joy, 
Mistake  ihidl  blast,  or  aoddent  destroy ; 
Weak  man  with  impioiis  rage  may  throw  the 

dart, 
Bot  HeaTen  shall  guide  it  to  the  guUty  heart 


EPILOGUE, 


BY  SIR  WILLIAM  TONGE. 

Mxaar  a  Turk !  a  hanghty  tyrant  king  1 
Who  thinks  us  women  bom  to  dress  and  sing 
To  please  hb  fancy !  see  no  other  mani 
Let  him  persuade  me  to  it-^he  can ; 
Beeides,  be  has  fifty  wives,  and  who  can  bear 
To  haya  the  fiftieth  part  her  paltry  share  ? 


'Tis  tme^  the  fellow's  handsome,  straight,  and 
taU, 
But  how  the  deril  should  he  please  us  all ! 
My  swain  is  little— true— but  be  it  known, 
My  pride's  to  hare  that  little  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  erer  to  their  errors  blind. 
Where  woman's  not  allow'd  to  speak  her  mind. 
I  ewear  this  Eastern  pageantry  is  nonsense. 
And  Ibr  one  man— one  wife's  enough  in  con- 
science. 

In  vain  proud  man  usurps  what's  woman's 
due;  « 

For  us  alone  they  honour's  paths  pursue : 
Inspired  by  us,  they  glory's  heigh^  ascend; 
Woman  the  source,  the  object,  and  the  end. 
Though  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory,  they  re- 

celve. 
These  are  all  trifles  to  what  we  can  give. 
For  us  the  statesman  labours,  hers  fights, 
Bears  toilsome  days,  and  wakes  long  tedions 

nights; 
And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenced  war's  alarms, 
Receiyes  his  full  reward  in  Beauty's  arms. 


^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK,  APRIL  ft,  1750. 

BKFOBB  TSS  MAaQDB  or  COIIUi» 
'  ACTBD  AT  DEUBTJJJni  THBATRB  VOS  TRB  BBKBTIT  OV 

MILTON'S  6RAND-DAUGHT£R. 


Yi  patriot  crowds,  who  bom  for  England^s 

lamey  [name, 

Ya   nymphs,  whose  bosoms  beat  at  Milton's 

Whose  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flattering 

'rhymes, 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times, 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days, 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise ; 
Let  wit,  oondemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  maleyolence,  or  public  rage. 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore* 
Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 
This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  smiles,  shall 
That  never  Briton  can  in  vain  excel ;  [tell 

The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb. 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come : 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name ; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow. 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scom'd  below. 
While  crowds  aloft  the  laureat  bust  behold. 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay, 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonlan  fire, 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire ; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life. 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 


Thus  graced  with  humble  virtue's  native  charms> 
Her  grandsfre  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms ; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell. 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave ! 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  desert— beyond  the  grave. 

.0 
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PROLOGUE 

VO  THX   CO&UDT  OP 

THE  GOOD-NATURED  HAN,  1760. 

PassT  by  the  load  of  Hfe,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind, 
With  cool  submission  Joins  the  labouring  train. 
And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain : 
Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 
This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care ; 
Like  CsBsar's  pilot  dignified  by  Fate, 
Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 
Distrest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 
When  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Fit. 
The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 
Have  hopes,   and  fears,  and  wishes,  Just  the 

same; 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly, 
Must  hear*  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
Uncheck'd  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 
Th*  o£Fended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss, 
Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may 

hiss. 
"  This  day  the  powder'd  curls  and  golden 

coat,"  [vote." 

Says  swelling  Crispin,    «  begg'd  a  cobbler's 
«  This  night  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
"  Lies  at  my  feet ;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm  the  electing 

tribe; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
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Yet,  jadfcd  by  thow  whow  roices  ne'er  were 

Mid, 
He  feels  no  want  ef  Ul-pefsnadUi|f  gold ; 
But,  oenfideot  of  prmiee,  If  |mlM  be  due, 
Truets  without  fear  to  merit  and  to  you. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  TBI  COMBDY  OV 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE.» 

Spokem  fry  Jfr.  HulL 

Thii  night  preaentt  a  play  which  public  rage. 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  booted  from  the  •tage.f 
From  zeal  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  ware  not  with  the  deid. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  mutt  lie. 

To  wit  reriying  from  its  author's  dost. 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just, 
For  no  renew'd  hoetillties  invade 
The  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair,  the  piece  dis- 
plays. 
Approve  it  only— >'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skiU,  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forl^ear  to  hiss — tlie  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be 

found, 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  blees  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignify'd  delight; 
When  pleasure  flred  her  torch  at  Virtue's  flame, 
And  Mirth  was  Bounty  with  an  humbler 


SPRING. 


^^*^ 


;lc)X2^j 


Stken  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repress* d 
Forbears  the  long-continued  strife : 

And  Nature  on  her  naked  breast 
Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 


*  Performed  at  CoTent-Garden  Theatre,  May  29, 
1777,  for  the  beaefit  of  Mrs.  Kelly,  widow  of  Hugh 
jKeUy,  Esq.  (the  author  of  the  play)  aod  her  chil- 
dren. 

t  Upon  the  ftmt  representation  of  this  play,  1770,  a 
party  assembled  to  damn  it,  sad  succeeded* 


Now  o'er  the  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  pleasure  with  the  laughing  train, 
Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves. 

And  vq^etation  plants  the  plain. 
Unhappy !  whom  to  beds  of  pain. 

Arthritic*  tyranny  consigns ; 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vain. 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shines. 
Yet  though  my  limbs  disease  invades, 

Her  wings  imagination  tries. 
And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  shades, 

Where  — — 's  humble  turrets  rise. 
Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  rapid  flight. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart. 
Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  my  sight, 

Where  wisdom  first  inform'd  my  heart. 
Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide— a  fathei^-and  a  friend, 
Once  more  great  Nature's  woiks  renew. 

Once  more  on  Wisdom's  voice  attend. 
From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife, 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  removed ; 
Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life. 

When  best  enjoy 'd— when  most  improved. 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower. 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat. 
The  generous  scorn  of  venal  power. 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 
When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatness  climbs. 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  Wisdom/  teach  me  Curio's  art, 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose, 

And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart. 


MIDSUMMER. 


O  Phcbbus  !  down  the  western  sky, 

Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray. 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply. 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 
Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care. 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night ! 
Refresh  me  with  a  cooling  air. 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light : 
LAy  me  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living  carpet  Nature  spreads : 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  roses  ci[own'd. 

In  showers  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds ; 
Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine. 

And  every  strain  be  tuned  to  love. 


*  The  authot  heiog  ill  of  the  goat. 
L 
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Come,  Stdla,  qveen  of  all  my  hetit ! 

Come,  bom  to  fill  its  yast  desires ! 
Thy  looks  perpetual  joys  impart, 

Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 
Whilst  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete, 

By  turns  we  languish  and  we  burn. 
Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat, 

Our  murmurs — ^murmuring  brooks  return. 
Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  rest. 

And  blushing  skies  the  mom  foretell, 
Sink  on  the  down  of  SteUa*s  breast, 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


^\r'^  '"K-  AUTUMN. 


;  ^^ 


Alas  !  with  swift  and  silent  pace. 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year ; 
The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 
'Twaa  Spring,  'twas  Summer,  all  was  gay. 

Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow ; 
The  flowers  of  Spring  are  swept  away. 

And  Summer-fruits  desert  the  bough. 
The  verdant  leaves  that  play*d  on  high, 

And  wanton*d  on  the  western  breeze, 
Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  lie, 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 
The  fields  that  waved  with  golden  grain, 

As  russet  heaths,  are  wild  and  bare ; 
Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drenchM  with  rain. 

Nor  health  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 
No  more  while  through  the  midnight  shade, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray, 
Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade, 

As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay. 
From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars, 

Oh  I  would  some  god  but  wings  supply  ! 
To  where  each  mom  the  Spring  restores, 

Companion  of  her  flight  I'd  fly. 
Vain  wish !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign, 
Compels  to  breiithe  polluted  air, 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield. 

If  glooms,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail, 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field. 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  Phcebus  fail  ? 
Oh  !  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hour  ! 
rhe  gTApe  remains !  the  friend  of  wit. 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 
Haste— press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl 

Apollo !  shoot  thy  parting  ray : 
llkls  gives  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 

This  god  of  health,  and  ^vrse,  and  day. 


Still— etill  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow, 
The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 

My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow. 
And  every  bliss  in  wine  shall  i 


WINTER. 


Ihv-^^t.U^ 


No  more  the  mom,  with  tepid  rays, 

Unfolds  the  fiower  of  various  hue ; 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze. 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night. 

Usurping  Darkness  shares  the  day ; 
Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light. 

And  Phnbus  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill. 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  riU. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  grove, 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain  ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  vain 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roan, 

Congeal'd,  impetuous,  showers  descend ; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors. 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid,  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere ; 
Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high. 

Light  up  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tide ; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
Tet  thne  lire's  dreary  winter  brings. 

When  Mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more ; 
Nor  music  charm— though  Stella  sings ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  Spring  restore. 
Catch,  then.  Oh !  catch  the  transient  hour, 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies; 
Life's  a  short  summer— man  a  flower : 

He  dies    alas!  how  soon  he  dies ! 


THE   WINTER'S  WALK. 

BxHOLD,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove. 

What  dreary  prospecta  round  us  rise ; 
The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove, 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies  \ 
Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain, 

Stem  Winter !  is  thy  force  confess'd ; 
Still  wider  spreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast. 
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Enlireoing  hope,  uid  frad  desire, 

Resign  the  hesrt  to  spleen  and  csre ; 
Scarce  frighted  Lore  maintains  her  lire. 

And  raptvra  saddens  to  despair, 
In  groandlesB  hope,  and  cansrless  fear. 

Unhappy  man !  behold  th  j  doom ; 
Still  ehan^ng  with  the  changeful  year, 

The  alsTe  of  sonshine  and  of  gloom. 
Tired  with  vain  joys,  and  fidse  alarms. 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife. 
Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms, 

And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  life.* 


TO  MISS  ••••♦. 

Oh  her  giving  the  Author  a  gold  and  tiUc  net-uwk 
Purse  of  her  own  weaving,  f 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight. 
In  Tsln  the  varied  work  would  shine. 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtler  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed  ? 


TO  MISS  •••*•. 

On  her  pknfing  upon  the  Harpsichord  in  a  Room 
humg  urUh  Flotter  Pieces  of  her  own  Painting,  t 

When  Stella  strikes  the  tuneful  string 
In  scenes  of  imitated  Spring, 
Where  Beauty  lavishes  ber  powers 
On  beds  of  never-fading  flowers. 
And  pleasure  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound ; 
Ah !  think  not,  in  the  dangerous  hour, 
The  Nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower ; 
But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  gay  alcove, 
Nor  tempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  every  sense, 
What  thought  of  flight,  or  of  defence  ? 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire. 
For  ever  flutter  o*er  her  lyre. 
Delighting  as  the  youth  draws  nigh, 
To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye^ 


•  And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life.    1st  edition. 

f  Priuted  among  Hra.  Williams's  MiscelUuies. 

I  Ibid. 


And  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart. 

But  on  those  regions  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight. 
Could  Stella,  sprightly,  fair,  and  young, 
One  moment  hear  the  moral  song. 
Instruction  with  her  flowers  might  spring,- 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise. 
How  active  light,  and  thoughtful  shade. 
In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid ; 
Mark,  when  the  different  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety, 
How  paasion*s  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life ; 
Thy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame. 
Consistent  still,  though  not  the  c 
Thy  music  teach  the  nobler  art, 
To  tune  the  rq^ulated  heart. 


EVENING. 

AN  OUB. 

TO  STELLA. 

EviviKo  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  she  brings ; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead. 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed  ; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream, 
Sllver'd  o*er  with  Cynthia's  beam : 
Near  the  chequer'd,  lonely  grove, 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  secrets,  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray, 
Lightly  o*er  the  dewy  wa;y. 
Phosbua  drives  his  burning  car. 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far ; 
In  his  stead,  the  Qusen  bf  Night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light; 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  eheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy. 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ. 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades, 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades. 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

WHRHca  Stella's  eyes  are  found 
Fix'd  on  earth,  or  glancing  round. 
If  ber  face  with  pleasure  glow, 
If  she  sigh  at  others'  wo» 
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Jf  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air,  and  flwe» 
Charm'd  with  undiminished  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade, 
If  her  chintz  with  leas  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence ; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame, 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same ; 
If  she  strikes  the  Tocal  strings, 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  sings, 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move, 
Still  we  love  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  glance, , 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance. 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art. 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart. 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid, 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise. 
Which  not  circumstance  nor  dress 
E'er  can  make,  or  more,  or  leas. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap, 
With  ATarice  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath 'd  for  more, 
Oh !  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys ! 
To  purchase  Heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No— all  that's  worth  a  wish— a  thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbribed,  nnbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wondrous  way. 
Or  learn  the  Muses'  moral  lay  ; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul. 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl ; 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast. 
And  be,  by  blessing  beauty— blest 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  nature  spread, 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  Joys  are  fled ; 
Come  taste  with  me  the  balm  of  life. 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife. 
I  boast  whate'er  for  man  was  meant. 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 
And  soom-^h  !  let  that  scorn  be  thine— 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


STELLA.  IN  MOURNING. 

Whxw  lately  Stella's  f<Hrm  display'd 

The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade 

The  nymphs,  who  found  their  power  decline^ 

Prodaim'd  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 

"  Fate !  snatch  away  the  bright  dt^guis^ 

And  let  the  goddess  trust  her  eyes." 

Thus  Uindly  pray'd  the  fretful  lair, 

And  Fate»  maildous,  heard  the  prayer ; 

But,  farighten'd  by  the  saUe  dress, 

As  virtue  rises  in  distress. 

Since  Stella  stiU  extends  her  reign. 

Ah  !  how  shall  envy  soothe  her  pain  ? 

Th'  adoring  Youth  and  envious  Fair, 
Henoeforth  shall  form  one  common  praye^ ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies—"  That  Stella  mourn  no  more." 


TO  STELLA. 

Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 
The  iiragrance  of  the  flowery  vales. 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  sU  unite. 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore. 

Not  all  Peru's  unbounded  store. 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame. 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets,  daim ; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  the  leam'd  approve ; 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature's  charms  allure  my  eyes. 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prize; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  I  obtain. 
Nor  seek  I  Nature's  charms  in  vain ; 
In  JoVely  St^a  aU  combine ; 
And,  lorely  Stella !  thou  art  mine. 


VERSES 

Written  at  the  request  •/  a  Gentleman  to  whom 
a  Lads  had  given  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle.* 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  thy  gift  create ; 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
The  myrtle  (ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 

•  Theae  verses  were  first  printed  in  the  Gentle, 
man's  Msgssine  for  1768,  p.  430,  bnt  were  written 
many  years  earUer.  Elegant  as  they  are.  Dr.  John- 
son assured  me,  they  were  composed  in  the  short 
space  of  fire  minutes.  N. 
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Not  leat  caprieloiu  than  a  reigning  Iklr, 
Oft  fkyoun,  oft  njiecta,  a  lorrer'a  prayer. 
In  myrtle  ahadea  oft  ainga  the  happy  awain. 
In  myrtle  abadea  deapalring  ^oata  complain. 
Th«  myrtle  crawna  the  happy  loyera'  heada, 
Th'  unhappy  lovera*  grarea  the  myrtle  apreada. 
Oh !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  eaaa  the  throbbinga  of  an  anziooa  heart. 
Soon  muat  thU  bongh,  aa  yoa  ahall  fix  ita  doom, 
Adorn  Phi]ander*a  head,  or  grace  hia  tomb. 


TO 

LADY  FIREBRACE.» 

AT  BURY  ASSIZES. 

At  length  must  Suffolk's  beautiea  shine  in  vain, 
So  long  renown'd  in  B        n's  deathleas  strain? 
Thy  charma  at  least,  fair  Firebrace,  might  in- 
spire 
Some  zealona  bard  to  wake  the  aleeping  lyre ; 
For  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face, 
Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  Mute 
and  Grace. 


TO   LYCE, 
AN  ELDERLY  LADY. 

Yk  nymphs  whom  starry  rays  Invest, 

By  flattering  poets  given. 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven ; 

Eogroas  not  all  the  beams  on  high. 

Which  gilds  a  lover's  lays, 
But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky, 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon. 

Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 
Stripp'd  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seen, 
.    And  showers  from  either  flow. 


•  TUs  lady  was  Bridget,  third  daughter  of  PUHp 
Bacon,  Esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  relict  of  Philip  Evers, 
£w].  of  that  town.  She  became  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  Cordoll  Firebrace,  the  last  Baronet  of  tliat  name 
(to  whom  she  brousht  a  fortune  of  £15,000),  Jnly  98 
179T.  Beinc  again  left  a  widow  m  1750,  she  was  a 
third  tbne  married,  April  7,  1762,  to  William  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  ancle  to  the  present  Doke  of  Argyle,  and 
died  July  i,  1782. 


Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkneaa  dyea. 
She's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  piles, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  aome  Zelinda,  whUe  I  alng, 

Deniea  my  Lyce  ahines ; 
And  all  the  pena  of  Cupid'a  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  linea. 

Yet,  apite  of  fair  Zelinda'a  eye. 

And  all  her  bards  express. 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  leaa. 


OV  TBI  DKATH  OP 

MR.   ROBERT   LEVET, 

A  PRACTISER  IN  PHYSIC. 

Condvmv'd  to  Hope's  delusive  min^ 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 

Our  aodal  comforts  drop  away. 

WcU  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend, 
OiBcious,  innocent,  sincere^ 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  stiU  he  fllla  Affection's  eye, 
Obecurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor  letter'd  arrogance  deny 
Thy  pndse  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid, 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 

Hia  vigoroua  remedy  dlsplay'd 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkeat  cavern  known, 

Hia  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  diadain'd  by  pride. 

The  modest  wanta  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

The  busy  day— -the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by; 
Hia  frame  was  firm-— his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  uigh. 
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Then,  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pnln. 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  ohain, 
And  freed  hia  aoul  the  nearcat  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 


AN  ITINSaAJIT  MUSICIAN.* 

PuiLLirs!  whose  touch  harmonious  could  re- 
move 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power,  and  hapless  love^ 
liest  here,  distress'd  by  poverty  no  more, 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep  undisturb'd  within  thb  peaceful  shrine. 
Tilt  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


EPITAPHIUMt 


THOMAM  HANMBR,  BARONETTUM. 

HoKoaABiLis  admodum  Thomas  Hanmer, 

Baronettun, 

AVilhelmi  Hanmer  armigeri,  5  Peregrin^  Hen- 

ricl  North 

Dt  Mildenball  in  Com.  Suifolciie  BaronetU  so- 

rore  et  barede, 

Fill  us ; 

Johannis  Hanmer  de  Hanmer  Baronetti 

Hsres  patruelis 

Antiquo  gentis  sun  et  tltulo  et  patrimonio  sue- 

cessit. 

Duas  uxores  sortitus  est ; 

Alteram  Isabellam,  honors  k  patre  derivato,  de 

Arlington  comitissam, 
Deindd  celsissimi  principis  duels  de  GrafU>n 

viduam  dotarlam  : 
Alteram  Elizabetham  Thomte  Foulkes  de  Bar- 
ton in  Com.  Suff.  armigeri 
Filiam  et  hsredem. 
Inter  humanitates  studla  felicitdr  enutritus, 
Omnes  llberaliOm  artium  disciplinas  avid^  ar- 
ripuit, 
Quas  monmi  suavitate  baud  Icviter  omavit. 

Fostquam  excess! t  ex  ephebis, 
Con  tin  ud  inter  populares  sues  famA  eminens, 


*  These  lines  are  among  Mn.  WUliams's  Mi«ccl- 
lanies :  thoy  are  nerertheleu  recognued  u  John- 
■oq's  in  a  memorandum  of  his  hand-writing,  and 
were  probably  written  at  her  request.  Phillip*  was 
a  travelling  fiddler  up  and  down  Wales,  and  was 
greatly  celebrated  for  his  perfonnauco. 

t  At  Hanmer  church,  in  Flintshire. 


£t  comitatCis   sui  legatus   ad    Pariiameiltiim 

missus. 
Ad  ardua  regni  negotia  per  annos  prope  triginla 

se  accinxit : 

Cumque  apud   illos   ampUssimonim   virorura 

ordioes 

Solent  nihil  temer^  cffutiiv, 

SedjiroA^perpensadiaert^  i 

Orator  gravia  et  i 

Non  minus  integritatis  quam  doquentbe  lands 

commendatiis, 

JEquh  omnium,  utcunque  inter  se  alioqni  dissi- 

dentium, 

Aures  atque  animos  attraxit. 

Annoque  demum  m.dcc.ziii.  regnante  Annk 

FeticissinuB  fiorentissimsque  memoriae  rcgin&f 

Ad  Prolocutoris  catliedram 

Communi  Senatiks  univerai  voce  designatus  est : 

Quod  munus, 

Cum  nuUo  tempore  non  difficile, 

Tum  illo  cert^,  negotiis 

Et  varils  et  lubricis  et  implicatis  diffieUUmum, 

Cum  dignitate  sustinuit. 
Honores  alios,  et  omnia  qn«  aibi  In  lucrum  ce- 
derent  mnuera, 
Seduld  detrectavit, 
Ut  rei  totus  inservlret  publicae ; 
Jnsti  rectique  tenax, 
Et  fide  in  patriam  incorrupt^  notus. 
UbI  omnibus,  quas  virum  civemque  bonum  de- 
cent, offidis  aadsfedsset, 
Paulatim  se  k  publicis  eonsiliis  in  otium  re- 
dpiens, 
Inter  literarum  amcenitates. 
Inter  ante-act«  vita  haud  insuaves  recordationes. 
Inter  amioomm  convictua  et  amplectua. 
Honorific^  consenuit; 
Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibus  cbarissimus  vixit, 
Desideratissimus  oblit. 
Hie,  juxta  cineres  avi,  suos  condi  voluit,  et 
curavit 
GulielmuB  Bunbury  B^'^  nepoe  et  heres. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  ABOVE  EPITAPH. 

BY  DR.  JOHKSON.  * 

Thou  who  survey *8t  these  walls  with  curious 

eye. 
Pause  at  the  tomb  where  Hanmer's  ashes  lie ! 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend. 
And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  moUm*st  his 

end. 


»  This  Paraphrase  is  inserted  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
Miscellanies.  The  Latin  is  there  said  to  be  written 
by  Dr.  Frcind.  Of  the  person  whose  memory  it 
celebrates,  a  copious  account  may  be  seen  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Biograpbia  Brl, 
tannica. 
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His  force  of  genios  bam*d  in  early  yooth, 
Vilih  thirit  of  knowledge,  and  with  lore  of 

truth; 
His  learning,  JoIn*d  with  eaeb  endearing  art, 
Charmed  every  ear,  and  gain*d  on  every  heart. 

Tlius  early  wise,  th*  endanger'd  realm  to  aid. 
His  country  callM  him  from  the  studious  shade ; 
In  life's  first  bloom  bis  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenced  the  senator  and  man. 

In  business  dexterous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Tbrioe  ten  long  years  he  labourM  for  the  State: 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  fiow*d, 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow*d : 
Suspended  faction  ceased  firom  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  prslse  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fix*d  the  Senate's  choice 
Who  haiVd  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 
Illustrious  age !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone. 
When  Hanmer  iill'd  the  chair— and  Anne  the 
throne !  [bate, 

Then  when  dark  arts  obscured  each  fierce  de- 
When  mutual  frauds  perplex'd  the  maze  of  state. 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appeared  — 
Beheld  with  love— with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  perform*d— he  sought  no  gainful 
post. 
Nor  wish'd  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  kept  his  steadfast  eye. 
With  temperate  zeal  and  wise  anxiety ; 
Nor  e'er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lured  aside, 
To  pluck  the  flowers  of  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Her  gifts  despised.  Corruption  blush'd  and  fled. 
And  Fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Age  call'd,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest. 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest ; 
To  letter'd  ease  retired,  and  honest  mirth, 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestic  worth : 
'  Delighted  stIU  to  please  mankind,  or  mend, 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience,  then,  his  former  life  sur- 
vey'd. 
And  recollected  toils  endear 'd  the  shade, 
TiU  Nature  call'd  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


TO  MISS  HICKMAN.* 

FLATIHa   ON  THS   SFIKNZT. 

Brxobt  Stella  form'd  for  univeisal  reign, 

Too  well  you  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain ; 


*  These  lines,  which  have  been  commnnicated  by 
Dr.  Torton,  son  to  Mrs.  Turton,  the  iMdj  to  whom 
they  are  addreised  by  her  maiden  name  of  Hickman, 
must  hare  been  written  at  least  as  early  u  the  year 
1734,  as  th«t  was  the  year  af  her  marriage :  at  how 
mach  earlier  a  period  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life  they  may 
hare  been  written,  is  not  known. 


When  in  your  eyes  resisaew  lightnings  play. 
Awed  Into  hyve  our  eonquer'd  hearts  obey. 
And  yield  reluctant  to  despotic  sway  t 
But  when  your  music  soothes  the  raging  pain, 
We  bid  propitious  Heaven  prolong  your  reign, 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  eh«in. 

When  old  Timotheus  struck  the  vocal  string. 
Ambition's  fnry  fired  the  Grecian  king  : 
Unbounded  prefects  labouring  in  his  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked   to   rage,    by    music's    dreadful 

power. 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  moved  the  lyre, 
Soon  had  the  monardi  lelt  a  nobler  fire; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war. 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair; 
Reaign'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms, 
Aiid  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PROVERBS, 

CHAr.  VI.  Verses  fr-11. 

"  Go  to  the  Ant,  thou  Sluggard. "  • 

Turk  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes. 
Observe  her  laboura,  duggard,  and  be  wise : 
No  stem  command,  no  monl^ry  voice. 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away. 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day  ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 

How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours, 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers  : 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  inclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose? 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight. 
Till  Want,  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow. 
Shall  spring  to  sleze  thee  like  an  ambush'd  foe. 


HORACE,  LIB.  IV.  ODE  VII. 

TRANSLATED. 

Thc  snow  dissolved,  no  more  Is  seen 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold !  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain. 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 


«  In  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies,  but  now  printed 
from  the  oiiginal  in  Dr.  Jobosou's  own  hand-wviting* 
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The  sprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 
The  masy  danoe  together  trace ; 
llie  changing  year's  successive  plan 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  giye  way. 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray ; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign, 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies, 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid. 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score, 
WUl  toes  OS  in  a  morning  more? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  you,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  fixed  your  doom. 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth. 
Or  virtue,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
Hippolytus,  unjustly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  life  in  vain; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  that  hold  his  friend. 
Nw.  1784. 


19*     ^A«   foOowmg    TaAKSLATIOMS,     PAaODIlS, 

and  BuRLESQua  Vbrsbs,  moie  of  them  extem- 
pore, are  taketifrom  Anbcdotss  of  Dr.  Jork- 
soN,  published  by  Mrs.  Piossi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

LovxLY  courier  of  the  sky. 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play, 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way : 
Is  it  business?  is  it  love? 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Soft  Anacreon's  vows  I  bear, 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair ; 
Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  heart. 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  courted  by  an  ode^ 
On  the  bard  her  doye  bestow'd ; 
Vested  with  a  master's  right. 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight ; 
His  the  letters  that  you  see. 
Weighty  charge  consign'd  to  me  ; 
Think  not  yet  my  service  hard. 
Joyless  task  without  reward ; 
Smiling  at  my  master's  gates, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits ; 
But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again. 
Can  a  prudent  dove  decline 
Blissful  bondage  such  as  mine  ? 
Over  hills  and  fields  to  roam. 
Fortune's  guest  without  a  home; 


Under  leayes  to  hide  one's  head. 
Slightly  shelter'd,  coarsely  fed : 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  generous  bowl  I  sip 
As  It  leaves  Anacreon's  lip : 
Void  of  care^  and  free  frtnn  dread. 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  luscious  plenty  gay, 
Round  his  chamber  danoe  and  play  ; 
Or  fronr  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
O'er  his  ftce  extend  my  wings ; 
And  when  feast  and  frolic  tire. 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all,  be  quick  and  go. 
More  than  all  thou  canst  not  know  ; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 
I  have  chatter'd  like  a  pye. 


LINES 

Written  in  RldicuU  of  certain  Poems  published 
inim. 

WBiaisoa'Ka  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new ; 
Endless  labour  all  along ; 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong ; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away, 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet. 


PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 
From  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 

Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore. 
Times  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyet; 

And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smoke,  with  curling 
pUy, 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 
Summon'd  the  singer  blithe  and  harper  gay. 

And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill. 
By  quivering  string  or  modulated  wind ; 

Trumpet  or  lyre    to  their  harsh  bosoms  chill 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun. 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around  ; 

Where  gloom-enamour'd  Mischief  loves  to  dwell* 
And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the 
wound. 
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1  hen  catai  limri&lit  piU  the  tpmekovM  dish, 
And  purple  nectar  glade  the  feetiire  hour; 

The  gneet,  witbont  %  want,  withoat  a  wish, 
Can  yield  no  room  to  moaie'e  aeothlng  power. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  two  Jirat  Stanzas  of  tike  Song  "  Rio  Ferde, 
Mo  FerOe,"  priniod  in  BUhop  Ptrcf*  RoUques 
of  Ancient  JStiglish  Poetry,     iA   r 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Glasst  water,  gbMy  wat«r» 

Down  whoae  oormt,  dear  and  atrong, 
Chiefs  eonfosed  in  mutoal  alaoghter, 

Moor  and  Chriatian»  roU  along. 


TRANSLATION 


IMITATION 

OP 
THE  STYLE   OF  ••••. 

Hiamf  bear,  In  iolemn  cell 
Wearing  ont  life*8  evening  grey, 

Strike  thy  boeom,  eage,  and  tell. 
What  le  bliee,  and  which  the  way? 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sighed. 
Scarce  repreae'd  the  starting  tear, 

When  the  hoary  eage  reply'd, 
Com^  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer ! 


BURLESQUE 

0/  the /Mowing  lAnes  of  Lopex  de  Vega. 
AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Sk  aoqoien  loe  leones  yence 
Vence  una  muger  hermosa 

O  ei  de  flaco  avergneniqe 
O  ella  di  ser  mais  foriooa. 

Ir  the  man  who  tnmipa  isriee, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  be  had  rather 
Have  a  tnmip  than  his  father. 


Of  tke/oUowing  JUnee  at  the  end  ^  Barett¥s  Eaeg 
Phraeeologff. 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Vita!  Tira la padrona ! 
Tutta  bella,  e  tutU  baona. 
La  padrona  d  un  angiolella 
Tutu  bnima  e  ttttta  bella; 
TMta  bella  e  tatta  hoona ; 
ViTa!  TiTaUpadnHia! 


Long  may  Uto  my  lovely  Hetty ! 
Always  yoang,  and  always  prettr 
Always  pretty,  always  young 
Live,  my  lovely  Hetty,  long ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty. 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty ! 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

Cfthe  JbUowing  Distich  on  the  Duke  of  Moden^ 
rumming  awag  from  the  Comet  in  I74S  or  1^43. 

Sc  al  venir  voetro  I  prinoipi  ee  n*  vanno 
Deb  venga  ogni  dl       ■     durate  na  anno. 

Ir  at  your  coming  princes  disappear. 

Comets !  come  every  day  — —  and   stay   a 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

(y  the  foiiowhig  Lines  of  M.  Senserade  d  son  lAU 

Thsatei  des  ris,  et  des  pleurs, 
Lit!  oil  Je  nais,  et  oil  Je  meurs^ 
Tu  nous  fiiJs  voir  comment  volslns, 
Sont  nos  plaislrs,  et  nos  chagrins. 

In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  bom  in  bed.  In  bed  we  die ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 


EPITAPH, FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 

Thx  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies. 
That  drew  th*  essential  form  of  grace ; 

Here  doeed  In  death  th'  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  In  the  face. 
M 


90  MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS 

TRANSLATION 


Of  the  following  Lhies  wrUten  under  a  Print  re- 
presenting Persons  Skaiiing, 

SvE  un  mlnoe  crystal  Thyrer  oondoit  lean  pM, 
Le  precipice  est  Bout  la  glAca : 
Telle  est  de  nos  plaisirs  U  IhgjbTt  lurftoo : 

Glissez,  mortels ;  n'appayex  pas. 

0*BR  ice  the  rapid  skaiter  flies, 
With  sport  above,  and  death  below ; 

Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise. 
Thus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  i 


0*KR  crackling  ice,  b*er  gulphs  profound, 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaiters  play ; 

O'er  treacherous  Pleasure's  flowery  ground 
Thus  lightly  skim  and  haste  away. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE, 

On  her  computing  her  hirtp  fifth  yeof, 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive 
We  are  come  to  thirty-flve ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive* 
Better  years  than  thhrty^five ! 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five. 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 


Ladles,  stock  and  tend  your  hive 
Trifle  not  at  thhrty-five ; 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION       , 

Ofa»a*rimthe  Clemenxa  de  Tito  of  Metastasis 
beg^mdng  "  Deh  se  piacerml  tmoi," 

Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart. 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart ; 
He^  who  bUndly  trusts,  wiU  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind: 
He,  who  still  expects  deceit. 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  a  Speech  of  Aquiteie  in  the  Adriano  of  MeUstSi- 
sio,  begiMniimg  -Tucheim  certe  invecUastiJ* 

Oeown  old  in  courts,  thou  surely  art  not  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  andant  honour ; 
Who  skill'd  to  soothe  a  foe  with  locdss  of  kind- 
To  sink  the  latal  precipice  before  him,       [ness. 
And  then  lament  his  faU  by  seeming  friendship; 
Open  to  all,  true  only  to  thyself. 
Thou  know'st  those  arts  which  blast  with  envi- 
ous praise. 
Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  feign'd  excuses, 
And  drive   discountenanced   viitue  from  tha 

throne; 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince. 
And  of  his  every  gift  usurp  the  merit; 
That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpose. 
And  only  buUd  upon  another's  ruin. 


P    O    E    M    A    T    A. 


]\['Ji  tu 


MESSIA.* 


Bs  aliano  iagenlo  povta,  ex  too  tantam  T«niflea'.or. 
JlcAi.i«.  Poet. 

Toum  eoaoentam,  Sol  jma0  toOite  nympbc, 
Nil  mortale  loqnor ;  oiBliun  mihl  carminis  alte 
Materiel ;  poaeunt  gnrioa  ooBlesUa  plectmm. 
Maaeoei  fontee,  tyWeatria  tecta  Talete, 
Aonideeqae  Dee,  et  mendaele  ■omnia  Pindi : 
To,  mihi  qui  flammA  movisti  pectora  saDcti 
8idere&  ImIm,  dignoe  accende  f ororee ! 

Immatura  calens  rapitar  per  aecula  Tates 
Sio  ona»— Qiuilie  rerum  mihi  nasdtur  ordo ! 
Virgo!  Tirgoparit!  felix  radieibiu  arbor 
JesHBia  ■orgit,  mnlcentesqae  Bthera  floree 
Caleetet  lambunt  aiiim»,  ramieque  oolumba, 
Kimda  sacra  Dei,  plaadentibue  inaidet  alia. 
Nectareoa  rores,  alimentaqae  mitia  c«lum 
Prabeat,  et  tadte  fcMondoa  irriget  imbres. 
Hue,  fodat  quoe  lepra,  urit  quoa  febrii,  adeste, 
Dia  aalataree  epirant  medicamlna  rami ; 
Hie  reqaies  feesie :  non  sacra  awrit  in  nmbra 
Via  Borea  gelida,  ant  rapidi  yiolentia  aoUfl. 
Irrita  vaneecent  prisca  yeetigia  frandis, 
Jnatitisque  manus  preUo  Intemerata  bllancem 
Attolletreducis;  belUi  pratendet  oliras 
Compoaitis  pax  alma  anas,  terrasqne  rerisena 
Sedatas  nireo  Tirtus  lacebit  amictn : 
Volrantnr  oelerea  anni !  lux  purpuret  ortnm 
Expeetaika  din !  naturw  dauatra  refringena, 
Kaaeete,  magne  puer !  tibi  primaa,  eooe^  ooroUaa 
Deproperat  tellus,  fundit  tibi  mniiera  quicqnid 
Carpit  Araba,  hortis  quicqnid  irendcaclt  £ois. 
AltiuB,  en !  Lebanon  gandentia  cnlnfina  tollit. 
En !  snmmo  exnltant  nntantea  -fertice  sylra. 
Mittit  aromaticaa  Tallis  Saronioa  nubca, 
Et  Jnga  Carmeli  recreant  fragrantia  coelum. 
Deaerti  ]jBt&  moUcscnnt  atpera  yoee, 


•  Thii  traaalation  baa  been  Mverely  eiiticiMd  by 
Dr.  WartOD,  in  bis  edition  of  Pope,  toI.  i.  p.  105, 
Afo.  ITVr.  It  certainly  contafans  aome  ezproMionii 
that  are  not  elaaaical.  Let  it  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  waa  a  college  exeroiae,  performed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  waa  at  firat  praiaed  beyond  all 
auapicion  of  defect. — C. 


Auditur  Dena!  eooe  Deua!  reboantia  circum, 
Saza   aonant.    Dens!    eooe    Deus!    deflectitur 

«ther, 
Demiaanmque  Deum  tellus  oapit ;  ardua  cedrus, 
Gloria  sylrarum,  dominnm  inclinata  aalutet. 
Surgite  oonrallea,  tumidi  subeidlte  montes ! 
Stemite  saxa  riam,  rapidi  diaoedite  fluctus ; 
En  !  qnem  turba  din  eecinerunt  enthea,  ratea. 
En !  aalTator  adest;  Tultus  agnoecite  caacl 
Dirinoa,  snrdoa  sacra  tox  permulceat  aurea. 
lUe  cutim  apisaam  Tiaus  bebctare  yetabit, 
Redusisque  ocnlis  infundet  amabile  lumen ; 
Obetrictaaqne  din  linguae  in  carmina  soWet. 
lUe  yias  yocis  pandet,  flexusque  liquentis 
Harmonise  purgata  noyos  mirabitur  auris. 
Aocreacunt  teneris  tactu  noya  robora  nenrls : 
Consuetus  fulcra  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  saltu  capreas,  nunc  cursu  proyocat  euros. 
Non    planctus,    non    moesta    sonant  suspiria; 

pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  ocellos. 
Vinda     coercebnnt      luctantem    ^adamantina 

mortem 
^temoqne  Ord  dominator  yulnere  languena 
Invalidi  raptos  soeptri  plorabit  honores. 
Ut   qua    diUce    strepent   scatebne,    qua   lata 

ylrcscunt 
I^Mcua,  qua  blandum  spirat  purissimus  aer. 
Pastor  agit  pecudes,  tcneroo  mode  soseipit  agnos 
Et  gremio  fotis  sdectas  porrigit  herbas, 
Amissaa  modo  quarit  oyes,  reyocatque  vagantes ; 
FiduB  adest  custoe,  seu  nox  furat  borrida  nimbis, 
Siye  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  arva. 
Poatera  dc  pastor  diyinus  seda  beabit, 
Et  cnraa  felix  patriae  tcstabitur  orbis. 
Non  ultra  infeetis  concurrent  agmina  signis, 
Hoetiles  oculis  flammaa  jaculantia  toryis ; 
Non  litni  aoeendcnt  bellum,  non  campus  ahenis 
Triste  coruscabit  radiia;  debit  hasta  recuaa 
Vomerem,  et  in  ialcem  rigidus  cunrabitur  ensis. 
Atria,  pads  opus,  surgent,  flnemque  cadaci 
Natus  ad  optatum  perducet  ccepta  parentis. 
Qui  duxit  suloos,  illi  teret  area  messem, 
Et  sers  texent  yites  umbracula  proli. 
Attoniti  dumeU  yident  inculto  coloni 
Suaye  rubere  rosis,  sitieutesque  inter  arenas 
Garrula  mirantur  salientis  murmura  rivi. 
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Per  nxa,  igoiyomi  auper  ipdcm  draoonb. 
Canna  yiret,  juncique  tremit  Tariabilis  umbra. 
Horruit  implexo  qua  vallia  aente,  figur» 
Surgit  amana  abiea  teretia,  buxique  aequaoaa 
Artifieia  frondent  dextne ;  palmiaqno  rubeta 
Aapera,  odoratas  ceduut  mala  gramioa  myrto. 
Per  vallea  sodata  lupo  laaciviet  agna, 
Cnmque  leone  peteC  tutua  prxsepe  juyencua. 
Florea  mansuettB  petulantaa  yincnla  tigri 
Per  ludum  pueri  injioient,  et  feaaa  oolubri 
Membra  yiatoria  recreabuut  fiigore  lingua. 
Serpentca  teneris  nil  jam  lethale  mieantca 
Traetabit  palmia  Infana,  motnaque  trisulcn 
Ridebit  lingua  innocaoa,  aquamaaque  yirentea 
Aureaque  admirana  rutilantia  fulgura  criate. 
Indue  reginam,  turritcB  frontia  honorea 
Tolle  Salema  lacroe,  quam  clrcnm  gloria  pennaa 
Explicat,  incincUm  radiatse  luce  tiara ! 
En !  fonnoaa  tibi  apatioaa  per  atria,  prolea 
Ordlnibua  surgit  denala,  yltamqua  raqnirit 
Impatiena,  lenteque  Auentea  increput  annoa. 
Eoce  peregrinia  feryent  tua  limlna  tnrbia ; 
Barbarua  en !  darum  diyino  lumlne  templum 
Ingreditur,  oultuque  tuo  manaueaoere  gaudet. 
Cinnaineoa  oumuloa,  Nabatbai  munera  yeri% 
Ecoe  cnmant  genlbna  trita  regalibua  ara ! 
Solia  Ophyraia  crudum  tibi  montibus  aumm 
Matuxant  radii ;  tibi  balaama  audat  Iduma^ 
iEtheria  en  portaa  aacro  fulgore  micantea 
CcBlioola  pandunt,  torrentia  aurea  luda 
Flumina  prorumpunt ;  non  poathao  aole  rubeacet 
India  naacentiy  pladdaye  aigentea  noctia 
Luna  yioea  reyehet ;  radioa  pater  ipae  dlei 
Fkxiferet  arohetypoa ;  oaleatii  gaudla  Incia 
Ipeo  fonte  bibca,  qua  dreumfuaa  beatam 
Regiam  inundablt,  nnllia  aeaaura  tenebria. 
Littora  defidena  arentia  deaeret  >equor ; 
Sidera  fumabunt,  diro  Ubefacta  tremore 
Saza  cadent,  aolidique  liqueacent  robora  montia : 
Tu  aecnra  tamen  oonAiaa  dementa  yidebis, 
l^etaque  Meeda  aemper  dominabere  r^e, 
Pollidtit  firmata  I>d,  atabiliU  minis. 


[Jan.  80,  21,  1779.] 

ViTiB  qui  yiarias  yioea 
Rerum  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Lato  ccdere  lumini 
Noctia  tristitiam  qui  gdida  Jubet, 

Acri  aanguine  torgidoa, 
Obductoeque  Mulos  nubibns  humidia 

Sanari  yolult  meoa ; 
£t  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  noeult  dies, 

Lud  reddidit  et  mibi. 
Qua  te  laude,  Deus,  qua  prece  proaequar? 

Saori  discipulis  iibri 
Te  semper  studlfs  utillbus  cdam : 

Grates,  summe  Pater,  tiiis 
Recte  qui  fruitur  mnneribus,  dedit. 


[Dec  S5, 1779.1 


NuKC  dies  Christo  i 

Folsit,  in  pectus  mibi  fonte  purum 

Gandium  aacro  iiuat,  et  benigni 

Gratia  CaU! 

Cbriste,  da  tutam  trepido  qnietem, 
Cbriste,  span  praaU  stabilem  timenU ; 
Da  fldem  oertam,  predbusque  fidis 

Annoe,  Christen 


[In  Lecto,  die  Pudonis,  Apr.  IS,  1?B1.] 

SuMicx  Deus,  qui  semper  amaa   quodcunqoa 
ereAatl; 

Judice  quo,  aoderum  eat  pendtnisse  salua ; 
Da  yetarcs  noxaa  animo  do  flere  noyato, 

Per  Christum  at  yaniam  dt  rsperira  mihL 


[In  Lector  Doc.  £6, 178B.] 

8n  non  inani  oonf ugi% 
Pecoator,  ad  latua  meum ; 
Quod  poadSf  baud  unquam  dbi 
Negabitur  solatium. 


[Noetl,  Inter  16  et  17  Junil,  17B8.*] 

Somca  Pater,  quodcunque  tuumf  de  corpora 
Nument  [yelit: 

Hoc  statuatyjl  predbusj  Cbrlstus  adessa 
Ingenio  parcaa,  nee  dt  mibi  culpa  rogftsse^f 

Qua  solum  potero  parte,  plaoere  **  tibi. 


[CaL  Jan.  in  lecto,  ante  locem.  17M.] 

Suxxx  dator  yita,  nature  ateme  magistar, 
Caosarum  aeriea  quo  moderante  fluit. 


•  Tbe  night  above  referred  to  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
that  la  which  a  pardytic  itroke  had  depriTed  him 
of  his  Toice ;  and,  in  tbe  anxiety  he  felt  lest  it  ihodd 
likewise  hare  isapaired  his  understanding,  he  com. 
posed  the  above  lines,  snd  said,  concerning  them, 
that  he  knew  at  the  time  that  they  were  not  good, 
but  then  that  he  deemed  his  disoeming  this  to  be  inA- 
dent  for  the  qdeting  the  anxiety  before  mentioned, 
as  it  ■hewed  him  that  his  power  of  judging  was  not 


I  At.  I 

*«  Al.  Utars. 


t  Al.  tw.      t  Al.  leges 
i  Al.  Totis     t  ^'  precari. 
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Rtspiee  qaem  Mbtget  ■enfam,  morUqne 
Qo«m  tamt  yUm  mttM  fnplnfiia  sua. 

Raopioe  inatUltar  lapd  qoen  paoitot  «▼! ; 
R«eto  nt  pceiiiCMt,  reapiec^ 


Patkr  hadgDB,  sninma  lemper  lenHai, 
CiiaaiBC  graTStam  plnrlmo  mwitMii  leTm : 
CoDcede  yeram  poenitentiam,  preeor, 
Concede  ageDdam  legibns  yitam  tola. 
Saeii  yagantea  lumlnia  grevus  &oe 
R^ge,  et  taere,  qua  nooeot  pellens  proenl ; 
Veniam  petontl,  nimme  da  yeniam,  pater ; 
Venbeqiie  sancte  pads  adde  gandla : 
Seelerls  ut  ezpen,  omni  et  yacaua  meta, 
Te,  menta  pnrkf  mento  tranqoUli  colam : 
Mihi  dona  morte  li«e  impetret  Christiu  taA. 


[Jan.  19, 1784.] 

BvioR  Pttter,  pnro  aoUaitn  Inmina  paetna, 

Anzietas  noeaat  nt  teaafcww>  mJhi. 
In  me  spana  manu  yirtatnm  aaodaalHia 

Sie  ale,  promlal  nearia  nt  ampia  bonl. 
Nootoa  atque  diet  anfano  tpw  lata  reenraet, 

OrCa  mihi  «ne|o  ilagraC  amora  Adai. 
Certa  yetat  doMtara  fldaa,  tpm  lata  tloMra. 

Vdle  yetot  eniqaain  non  bene  nnetiiB  aniAr. 
Da,  na  aint  permlaea,  Pator,  milU  pranBla  frva- 

£t  eolere^  et  leges  semper  amara  toas.       [tra, 
Hnc  mild,  qnogentes,  quo  saeiila,  Chriate^  pUkstI, 

Sanguine,  precantl  promereara  too  I 


[Feb.  87, 1784.] 

MsNB  mea,  quid  quertris?  yenlet  tibi  moOlor 
bora. 

In  snmmo  ut  yideaa  nomine  latta  patrem ; 
Dlylnam  insontes  iram  placayit  leans; 

Nuno  est  pro  pana  p«nitnisse  reis. 


CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Qui  capit  in  sanctos  Cbrbto  oogento  referri, 
Abstergat  mnndi  labem,  neo  gaudla  camis 
Captans,  nee  fbsta  tamidus,  semperqoe  ftitnro 
Instet,  et  eyellens  terroris  splcula  oorde, 
Susplclat  tandem  clementem  in  nomine  patrem. 
Huic  quoque,  nee  genti  neo  seetSB  noxlos  ulU, 
Sli  saoer  orbis  amor,  miseris  qui  semper  adesse 
Gestiat,  et,  nullo  pietatis  Umfte  dausus, 
Cnnctorum  Ignoscat  yitiis,  pletate  froatur. 
Ardeat  boic  toto  sacer  Ignis  pectore,  possit 


Ut  yitam,  poaeat  d  res,  impsndcN  ywob 

Can  placera  Dao  dt  pHma  dl  ultima,  aancts 
Irmptom  yite  enpiat  serrara  tammm ; 
Et  dbi,  ddirana  qoaoqnam  et  paocator  In  barsa 
DiapUceat,  serve!  tutnm  wab  paotsva  factum  : 
Nee  natet,  at  nunc  baa  paftas^  nunc  allgat  illas, 
Nee  dubitet  quam  dkat  barum,  aed,  totos  in  tma, 
Se  fidum  addkat  Cbriato,  mortalia  temnenai 
Bed  timeal  aemper,  cayaatque  aula  omnia, 

tortMB 

Ne  stdlda  dmilia,  kgea  dbi  scgngat  andaz 
Qnas  seryare  yelit,  kgea  qoaa  lentua  omittat. 
Plenum  opoa  eihigiens,  aptana  Juga  mdlia  coHo, 
Sponte  sua  demsna ;  nibOnm  daeadars  sumnus 
Vnlt  Deoa,  atqulainetadedlt  tIbi,  OBada  re- 

poadt. 
Denique  perpetuo  oantaodit  In  i 
Auxilioque  Dd  dwtoa,  Jam  i 
Peigit,  et  imperils  aentit  aa  dnkiboa  actum. 
Pknlatim  mona,  auimnm,  yitamquft  Mftngltv 
EiBglcmqae  Dei,  quaatum  aorvars  llosbi^ 
Indult,  et,  teiris  as^ 


.SraairB  rerum  oondltor, 
Salotis  atenuB  dator ; 
FeUdtatis  sedibos 
Qui  nee  scdeatoe  exigis, 
Qooscomqae  scderum  pcsnltet  $ 
Da,  Cbriste,  panitentlam, 
Veniamqae,  Cbriste,  da  mibl ; 
£gram  trabenti  qiiritum 
oucenrre  prcsens  oorpori, 
Molto  grayatam  crimlne 
Mentem  benignus  alleya. 


Lues  edluatret  mibl  pectos  alma, 
Pellat  et  trlstes  anlmi  tenebras. 
Nee  sinat  semper  tremare  ae  dolere, 

-GraUaChristl: 
Me  Pfetor  tandem  reduoem  benigno 
Summua  ampiezu  ftyeat,  beato 
Me  gregi  Sanctua  sodum  beatum 

Spidtos  addat. 


JEJUNIUM  ET   CIBUa 

SaayiAV  ut  menti  corpus  Jcjunla  scrya, 
Ut  mem  pl*^  corpora,  smqe  dboe. 


AD  URBANUM.*    1738. 

UaBANB,  nullis  fesse  laboribos. 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis. 


•  See  Gcat.  Mag.  VoL  VIII.  p.  156;  and  i 
the  latroductjon  to  Vd.  LIT. 
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Ciii  fronte  MTtum  in  cmdita 
FerfeCuo  viret,  et  yireUt ; 
Quid  moUatur  gens  imltantium. 
Quid  et  minetnr,  soUidtoa  pamiii« 
Vacare  aolis  ^erge  Muds, 
Juzta  animo  studiiaqoe  feliz. 
Lingiue  procacis  plumbea  apicula, 
Fideofly  superbo  frange  lileDtio ; 
Victrix  per  obatantee  oaterrai 
Sedolitae  animoea  tendet. 
Intcnde  nerroe  fortit,  inaoibus 
Risunu  olim  niaibui  amuli ; 
Intende  jam  nerroe,  habebie 
Fariicipee  opera  CamoHiat. 
Non  uUa  Musii  pagina  gratior, 
Qnam  qua  scyeris  ludicra  jnngere 
Novity  fiitigatamqne  nugia 
UtiJlbue  recreare  mentem. 
Texente  nymphis  eerta  Lyooride, 
Roea  ruborem  sic  yiola  a^jnyat 
Immietay  sic  Iria  refolget 
^tbcyeis  yariata  fucit. 


IN  RIVUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  LICH- 
FELDIiE  DIFFLUENTEM. 


EaaA*  adhiio  titreua  per  prata  yirentia  riyui, 

Quo  totiei  layi  membra  tenella  puer ; 
Hie  delttia  radi  fruatrabar  brachia  motn, 

Dum  docuit  blanda  yoce  natare  pater. 
Feccnmt  rami  latebraa,  tenebriaqae  diomb 

Pendula  lecretae  abdidit  arbor  aqoaa. 
Nune  yeteret  duris  peri6re  Mcuribus  umbrtty 

-Longinquisque  oculie  nuda  layacra  patent. 
Lympha  tamen  cunua  agit  indefeeaa  perenni% 

Tectaque  qua  fiuxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fluit. 
Quid  ferat  extemi  yelux,  quid  deterat  aetai, 

Ttt  quoque  eecnnu  ree  age,  NIm,  tua*. 


FNaei   2EATT0N.* 

[Post  Lexicon  AngUcanum  auctum  et  emendatumJ} 

Lemcon  ad  iinem  longo  luctamine  tandem 
Scaliger  at  duxit,  tenuis  pertasua  opells, 
Vile  indignatus  studium,  nugaaqne  moiestas, 


«      *  S«c  the  life  of  Dr.  Jobnson. 


Ingemit  exoeue,  icribeiidaqiie  lexioa  mandat 
Damnatisy  potnam  pro  posnia  omnlbua  unam. 

Hie  quidem  recte,  enblimlis  dootua  et  aoer, 
Qnem  decuit  m^jora  eeqni,  nu^oribna  aptum, 
Qui  yeterum  modo  &ota  docum,  modo  carmina 

yatum, 
GoMerat  et  qnioquid  yirtna,  eapientla  quioquid 
Dixerat,  imperilque  yicee,  oalique  meatus, 
Ingentemque  animo  aedorum  yolyeret  orbem. 

FalUmur  exemplia;  temere  eibi  turba  adio- 
larum 
Ima  tuai  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iras. 
Qniique  enum   nArit  modulum;    tibi,   pvime 

yirorum, 
Ut  stttdiii  iperem,  aut  aosim  par  ene  qnerdis, 
Non  mihi  eorte  datum ;  lenti  sen  aanguinia  ob- 

dnt 
Frigora,  seu  nimium  longa  JaeuiMe  yetemo, 
Slye  mibi  mentem  dederit  natura  minorem. 

Te  eterili  fnnctum  cura,  yocumque  aalebria 
Tuto  dnotatum  tpatiis  taplentia  dia 
Exdpit  Kthereis,  an  omnia 'plaudit  amiooy 
Linguarumque  omni  terr4  diecordia  oonoors 
Multiplid  redaoem  droumaonat  ore  magistrum. 

Me»  pend  immonis  cum  Jam  mibi  redder,  in- 
ertis 
Dedditt  aora  dura  manet,  grayiorque  labore 
Triatia  et  atra  quiea,  et  tardia  tadla  yit». 
Naacuntur  curia  cum,  yexatque  ddomm 
Importnna  oohora,  yaous  mala  aomnia  mentia. 
Nunc  damoea  juyant  noctnnus  gaudia  meuHB, 
Nunclocaadaplaoent;  fruatra  te,  Somne^  re- 


Alme  yooo»  impatlena  noctia  metuenaque  did. 
Omnia  percurro  trepidua,  drcum  omnia  luatro, 
Si  qua  naquam  pateat  melioria  aemita  yit», 
Nee   quid  agam  inyenlo;    meditatua  grandia, 

oogo: 
Notior  ipae  mihi  fieri,  incultnmqne  fateri 
Fectua,  et  ingenium  yano  ae  robore  jactans. 
Ingenlum,  nid  materiem  doctrina  mlniatrat, 
Ceaaat  inops  remm,  ut  torpet,  d  marmoria  abdt 
Copia,  Phidiad  foecnnda  potentia  oodi. 
Qnioquid  agam,  quocunque  ferar,  oonatibua  ob- 

atat 
Rea  anguata  domi,  et  macrfB  pennria  mentia. 
Non  rationia  opea  *niitni«j  nunc  parta  re- 


Conapieit  aggeataa,  et  ae  miratur  in  iUla, 
Nee  dbi  de  gaza  pmaena  quod  poatulat  uaua 
Summus  adeaae  Jubet  edaa  dominator  ab  arce ; 
Non,  operum  aerie  aeriem  dum  computat  evi, 
Pnateritis  fruitur,  letoe  aut  aumit  bonorea 
J  pee  aui  Judex,  acta  bene  munera  yita ; 
Sed  ana  regna  yidena,  loca  nocte  ailentia  late 
Horret,  ubi  yana  apedea,  umbraeque  fugacea, 
Et  rerum  yolitant  rara  per  inane  figura. 
Quid  fodam  ?  tenebriane  pigram  damnare  ae- 

nectam 
Reatat?  an  accingar  atudlia  grayioribua  audax? 
Aut,  hoc  si  nimium  eat,  tandem  noya  lexica 

poscam? 
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AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 


MEDICUM  DOCTISSiMUM, 

Cum  Jllium  perfgre  agentem  itsUlerio 
prosequeretur. 

Fatxris  ergo»  qaod  popnlns  tdlet 
Cnpare  Tcoon,  nil  n^tontiam 
FrodesM  Tite,  literaaqne, 
In  dublis  dure  t«i|[a  rebni. 

To,  qoeis  labdnt  ton  hominam, 
Nee  TiacU  aosr,  nee  paterlt  pioa 
Te  mUle  mooorem  potentem 
DetUtuit  medidna  mentis. 


iristi 


Per  C0ca  noctis  tadia  torbid*, 
PIgTB  per  horas  Incia  inutilee, 
Torpnquey  languetdaqne,  euris 
Solieitue  nimia  hen !  paternis. 

Tandem  dolori  ploa  satb  eet  datum, 
ExQii^  fortia,  hnno  animia  epna, 
Te,  doeta,  Laorenti,  retoatasy 
Te  mediei  rerocant  laborci. 

PermltCe  anmmo  qoiequid  habea  Pttri, 
Fermitte  fldena ;  et  maliebrilnH, 
Amice,  majerem  querelis 
Redde  tnie^  tibi  redde,  mentem. 


IN  THEATRO,  MARCH  8,  1771. 


Taaxii  rerso  qoater  orbe  loftri, 
Quid  thcatralea  tibl,  Crispe,  pomp»  ? 
Qnam  deoet  canoe  male  Utteratoa 

Sera  yolnpCaa ! 

Tenemnloeri  fidlbns  canoris? 
Tene  cantorom  modulia  atnpere  ? 
Tene  per  picnw  ocnlo  elegante 

Ciirrere  formaa? 

Inter  iinaJfa,  sine  felle  liber, 
Codieea,  Teri  atodioena,  inter 
Rectins  ▼iyes.    Sna  quieqoe  earpat 

Gandia  gratna. 

LuribuB  gandet  puer  otiosia, 
Lnzoa  obkctat  JaTcnem  theatri, 
At  aeni  fluxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  reatat. 


INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER 
HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  quidem  r^io,  eed  rdigione  priorom 
Clara,  CaledoniaB  panditur  inter  aquae. 


Voce  ubi  Cennetbns  popnloe  domulHe  ferocce 

IMcitur,  et  yanoe  dedocuiase  deoe. 
Hue  ^go  delatus  placido  per  cnrula  cursu. 

Scire  locus  yolui  quid  daret  iste  noyi. 
Illic  Leniadea  humill  reguabat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilitatia  ayis. 
Una  duas  c^it  casa  cum  genitore  pueUas, 

Qnas  Amor  undarum  crederet  caae  deas. 
Nee  tamen  incnltl  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Aoooia  Danubii  qualia  snyus  habet. 
MoUia  non  desunt  yaouB  solatia  yiUs, 

Sive  libroe  poecant  otia,  siye  lyram. 
Fulserat  ilia  dies,  Icfis  qua  doeta  supemsB 

Spes  hominnm  et  cnnw  gene  procul  esse  Jubet. 
Ut  predbus  Jnstaa  ayertat  numinis  iras 

Et  summi  accendat  peetna  amore  boni. 
Poote  inter  atrepitus  non  saeri  munera  cultua 

Cessamnt,  pietaa  hie  qnoqne  cnra  fiiit. 
Nil  opus  est  aris  sacra  de  tnrre  sonantis 

Admonitu,  ipsa  snas  nundat  bora  yices. 
Qjoid,  quod  saerifid  yeraayit  fsnnina  libroe? 

Slnt*^  legltimis  pnra  labdla  saeris. 
Quo  yager  ulterius?  quod  ubique  requiritur  hie 
est, 

Hio  seeura  quies,  hie  et  honestus  amor. 


SRIA. 


Poxn  profundis  dausa  reosaslbus, 
Strepens  prooellis,  rupibns  obdta, 
Qnam  grata  defesso  yirentem, 
Slda,  sinnm  nebulosa  pandis ! 

His  eura,  credo,  sedibns  ezuiat; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  loeia ; 
Non  ira,  non  mceror  quietis 
Insidias  meditatur  horls. 

At  non  cayatA  rupe  latesoere^ 
Menti  nee  itgrm  montibus  aviis 
Prodest  yagari,  nee  firementea 
In  specula  numerare  fluctus. 

Humana  yirtns  non  dbi  suffidt ; 
Datur  neo  aqunm  cuique  anlmum  sibi 
Parare  pease,  ntennque  jaetet 
GrandiloquQs  nimb  alta  Zeno. 

Exaetuantia  pectoris  impetum 
Res  summe,  solus  tn  regis,  arbiteri 
Mentlsque,  te  tollente,  fluctus; 
Te^  reddent,  moderante  fluctua. 


ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

Pumo  terras  ubl  nuda  mpea 
Sazeaa  misoet  nebulis  ruinas^ 
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Toira  ubi  rident  sttrllei  ooloni 

Hum  UboTM. 


Permgor  geatn  homlAUm  ferorum, 
Vita  ubi  nuUo  decorate  cultu 
Sqoallet  inlbrmla,  tignrlque  Amda 

Fceda  latMcit. 

Inter  eTrork  ealebroea  longl, 
Inter  ignote  etrepitils  loqaebB^ 
Qnot  modis,  meeiun,  quid  agat,  reqoiro, 
Thraliadttlda? 

Seu  Tiri  eoraa)  pia  anpta  nnilcet» 
Seu  foret  mater  sobolem  benignai 
Sive  edm  Ubris  oAriteto  p«Kit 
SedttU 


P  O  E  M  A  T  A. 

QuAs  navis  reclp&t,  quantum  tit  pondue  aqua* 
nuUf 
Dlmidium  tanti  ponderis  intret  onus. 


Sit  m«mor  noetri)  fideiqne  aolTal 
flda  mearaedem*  merltoque  Uandum 
Thnlia  diaettit  naooare  nomen 

UtUMnaSUm 


S  P  E  S. 


jipni  16»  1788. 
HoEA  sic  peragit  tltete  curaum ; 
Sic  diem  lequitur  dies  lugaoem ! 
Spee  pavB  nova  lux  parit,  seeunda 
Spondens  omnia  credulis  homullis; 
Spes  ludit  stolidaa,  metuque  cboo 
Lux  angit,  miaeros  ludens  bomulka. 


VERSUS, 

COLLAEZ  CAPB.B  DOM IVI  BAKKB  IH8CUB1NDI. 

Psanrrui,  ambit4  bte  terr&  prsmla  lactla 
H«c  habety  altrid  capra  seeunda  Jovis. 


AD  FfXMIlf AX  QUAWDAH  Otm&OSAM  QVM  LI- 
BSRTAtlS  CAVSJB  IN  saEMOHl  rATKOCDTATA 
PUXKAT. 

LiBBR  nt  esse  yelim  suasisti,  pulcbra  Maria : 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPOBI8. 

HoaA  perit  Airtim  hstis^  taiena  temporla  ftgra 
PIgritiam  ioousat,  nao  mimia  bora  perit. 


QuoT  Tox  missa  pedes  abit  horn  parte  aecanda  ? 
Undedes  centum  denos  quater  adds  dnosque. 


E/ff  BIPXION.* 

Kmi  fiim,  i2vi»,  Smr  ^A^  ^mvArm*  fitJumt, 


'Em  Atit  i«T2r'ONi{,  ^iit  aW  tirtm^*»''<hiiH^* 
"0/ufMM9  Xmfurfk  AAg  KArftf  firm  ^fu. 


IN  BLIZJE  ENIGMA. 
Quia  fonna  modus  imperio?    Venus  arrogat 


Omnia,  nee  cum  sunt  sua  sceptra  JovL 
Ab  Jore  Maonides  desoendere  somnia  narrat ; 

HcM  Tsniunt  Cyprin  somnia  missa  Den, 
Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  gentcs; 

Nunc  armant  Veneris  lumina  tda  Joris. 


t  O  QUI  benignus  crimina  ignoocis,  Fatw, 
Facilisque  semper  oonfitenti  ades  reo, 


*  The  R«r.  Dr.  Thomas  Bircli,  suUior  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  works  of  note. 

f  The  lady  on  whom  these  Terns,  and  the  Latin 
ones  tiiAt  immediately  follow,  were  written,  is  Ae 
celebrated  Mis.  Elisabeth  Carter,  who  translated  the 
works  of  Epictetus  from  the  Greek. 

X  This  and  the  three  ftiDowing  srtioles  are  metrical 
yersions  of  coDecti  in  the  Liturgy ;  the  first,  of  that, 
beginning,  "  O  God,  whose  nature  and  property ;" 
the  Sd  and  Sd,  of  the  coUects  for  the  17fh  and  Slat 
Sundays  after  Trhiity ;  aad  the  «&,  of  the  1st  collect 
in  the  cennnunion  service* 
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Attnm  flkventom  predbui  O  pmlM  meis ; 
Seeleniiii  catenA  me  labonnttm  gniTd 
JEtwak  taodem  lAerat  daiiMBtit, 
Ut  mannia  lain  ii$,  lumma  Chritto  gloria. 


Pka  yltm  tenelnraa  rtmiiiqua  inoerta  Tigantein 
Nomine  praaenti  me  tneare,  Pttter ! 

Me  dacat  lux  mncta,  Deu,  lax  mncta  leqaatar ; 
Uaqoe  r^gat  greeeoa,  gratia  Ada  meoa. 

Sleperagam  tuaJaamlllMiis,  aeeinetua  ad  omne 
Mindatnm,  TlTam,  lie  moriarque  ti1>L 


Mx,  Pater  omnlpotenB,  de  puro  reepice  eoslo, 
Qoem  mcBttum  et  timidom  Giimina  dira  grm- 
▼ant; 

0a  venlam  paeemfoe  mihi,  da»  mente  aerena, 
Ut  tibi  qxm  plaeeant,  onnia  promptna  agam. 

SolW,  quo  ChriatiM  eonetia  delieta  vedamit, 
£t  pro  me  pretiom,  ta  patiare^  FMer. 


Pone  metam,  roatrnm  fidena  Immitte  eoliillo* 

Nam  lioety  et  toto  prolue  lata  mero. 
To,  qnameonqiie  tiU  velox  indnlaerit  amma, 

Carpe  diem,  Ibglt,  hen,  Don  rerooanda  dies ! 
QiUD  noa  blanda  comes,  que  noa  perdncat  eodem, 

VolTitnr  bora  mihi,  TolTitnr  bora  tibi ! 
Una  qnidam,  ale  &ta  yolont,  tibi  TiTltor  aataa, 

Ehen,  quid  deeies  plus  mihi  aexta  dedit ! 
OUm  pnrterlta  nnmerantl  tempora  yita^ 

Sexaginta  annia  non  minor  anna  erit. 


•  Habbo,  dedi  quod  alter! ; 
Habuiqae^  quod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  rellqni,  perdidi. 


lDec.6.  l?94w»] 


Somcx  Deue,  cui  oaca  patent  penetralia  cordis ; 

Quem  nulla  anxietas,  nulla  cupido  fugit ; 
Quern  nil  rafrities  peccantum  subdola  eelat ; 

Omnia  qui  speetans,  omnia  ubique  r^gis ; 
Mentibns  afliatu  terrenes  ejice  sordes 

DiTino,  sanctus  reguet  ut  intus  amor : 
Eloquiumque  potens  Unguis  torpentibus  affer, 

Ut  tibi  laus  omnI  semper  ab  ore  sonet: 
Sanguine  quo  gentes,  quo  secula  cuncta  piarit, 

Hac  BoUa  Chriatns  promeraisBe  Tellt ! 


PSALMUS  CXVII. 

Anki  qua  yolucris  dudtur  orbita, 
Patremcaliooltm  perpetuo  colunt 
QuoTis  sanguine  creta 
Gentes  undique  carmine. 
Patrem,  eujna  amor  blandior  in  dies 
Mortalea  miseroa  senrat»  alit»  fovet, 
Omnca  undique  gentes, 
Sancto  dieite  carmine. 


f  Ssu  te  sara,  leritaa  siye  impro1>a  fecit, 
Muflca,  mea  oomitem,  partieipemque  dapis, 

*  The  day  on  whlcb  he  receiTcd  the  sacraaeat  tat 
the  last  dme ;  and  eight  days  before  hJs  decease. 

t  The  sboTo  is  a  Torsion  of  tibe  song,  '*  Busy,  carl- 
ens,  tliirfty  fly." 


fE  WALTONIPISCATORE  PERFEC- 
TO  EXCERPTUM. 

Nuxc,  per  gramina  fosi, 
DanaH  fironda  salicti. 


*  These  Unes  are  a 
are  said  in  the 
meat  of  John  of 


of  tiiree  sentences  that 
to  be  "  On  the  mona- 
i"  and  winch  are  as 


What  I  gaye  that  I baye; 
What  I  spent  that  I  had; 
Whatllefttfaatllost. 

t  niese  lines  are  a  IVanslation  of  part  of  a  Song 
in  tiie  Complete  Angler  of  Isaac  Walion,  written  by 
John  ChalkhiU,  a  friend  of  Spenser,  and  a  good  poet 
in  his  tfane.  Tliey  are  Imt  part  of  tbe  jsst  stsnsa, 
which,  that  tiio  reader' may  hare  it  eatiro,  is  iMra 
giyen  at  length. 

If  aie  snn^  ezcessiye  heat 
MalLO  oar  bodies  swelter. 
To  sn  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter. 
Where  in  a  dike. 
Perch  or  pike, . 
Roach  or  dace. 
We  do  cliase. 
Bleak  or  gvdgeoo. 
Without  gmdging, 

We  are  still  contented. 


Orwoi 

Under  agreen  willow. 
That  defends  ns  from  a  shower* 
Making  earth  oar  pillow 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray. 


Stops  onr breath; 
Other joys 
Are  but  toys. 

And  ts  be  lamented. 


N 
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Dun  dclkidltiir  l«ber, 
MoUei  dacimuB  hons. 
Hio,  duin  debiu  morU 
Fauliim  Yito  moratur, 
Kunc  reM^ire  prion, 
Nunc  instan  fatorisy 
Kunc  ■ummi  prece  mbcU 
Fatris  numen  adire  cat. 
Qnioquid  qiueritur  ultra, 
CsBoo  ducLt  amore, 
V«1  tpe  ludit  inani, 
Luetus  mox  pariturum. 


*  (^uiBQUU  iter  tendls,  vitreas  qua  luoidua  UDdas 
SpeluncsB  latd  Thamesis  pneteDdIt  opacas ; 
l(Ianiiore&  trepidant  qua  lenta  In  fornice  ^uttae, 
Crystalliaque  latex  fractus  sdntillat  acutis ; 
Gemmaque,  luxuritt  nondum  famulata  nltentl 
fiplflndit»  et  -incoquitur  tectum  aine  fraude  me> 

tallum; 
Ingredere  O !  renim  pur&  ode  mente  parentem ; 
Auriferasque  auri  metuem  scrutare  cavemaa. 
Ingredere !  Egerin  sacrum  en  tibi  pandjtur  an- 


Br.  5. 
Pkctokb  fni  dnro,  cmdoa  da  yiie  racemoa 

Ventori  exMouit,  yaacula  prima  meri, 
Labraqua  eonstrtctua,  aemetot,  jamque  tereodo« 

Sub  pedibtts,  popnlo  prstereunte,  jacit. 
SuppUcium   huic,    quoniam   creacentia  gaudi 
Iceait, 

Det  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibi. 
H»  poterant  utsb  Ueto  convivia  cantu 

Mulcere,  aut  pectus  triste  leyare  malis. 


Hie,  in  se  totum,  longe  per  opaca  fiituri 
Temporis,  Henricum  rapuit  ris  virida  mentis : 
Uic  pia  Vindamius  traxit  suapiria,  in  ipa& 
Morte  memor  patri»;  hie,  Marmonti  pectore 

prima 
Ceslestis  iido  calaenuit  semioa  flamm». 
Temnere  opea,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamque  tueri 
Fortis,  ades ;  tibi  sponte  patet  venerabile  limen. 


GRJECORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM 
VEJISIONES  METRICS. 

Fag.  &  BrodAi  edit.  Bas.  Ann.  1540. 

NoN  Ai;gos  pngilem,  noa  me  Messana  creavlt ; 

Fatria  Sparta  mihi  est,  patria  dara  virCkm. 
Arte  Talent  isti,  mihi  robo  revirere  aolo  est, 

Conyenit  at  natis,  indyta  Sparta,  tula 


Br.  8. 
Qdansoqdidzic  passim  nulla  rations  feruntur, 
Cuncte  cinis,  ounota  at  ludicra,  cuncta  nihil. 


*  The  shore  lines  sre  a  renion  of  Pope*!  yeraes 
OD  hiii  own  grotto,  which  begiu,  "  Thou  who  shall 
■top  where  Thames'  translucent  ware." 


Br.  8. 
FsaT    humeris    dandum   validis  per  compita 

CKCUS, 

Hie  oculos  sodo  commodat,  iUe  pedes. 


Dr.  10. 
Qui,  mutare  Tiaa  auaoa  terraqne  marlsque, 

Trajedt  mantes  nauta,  firetomque  pedes, 
Xerxi,  teroentom  Sparta  Mars  obsiitit  acria 

Militibna ;  terrls  sit  pelagoqua  pudor ! 


Br.  II. 
Sit  tibi.  Calliope,  Pamaasmn,  eura,  tenenti. 
Alter  at  adsit  Homerns,   adeat  etenim  alter 
Achilles. 


Br.  18. 
Ad  Musaa  Venus  hsc ;  Veneri  parete  pudlss, 

In  ¥os  ne  missus  spicula  tendat  amor. 
HflBC    MuBSB   ad    Veneremj   sic   Marti,    diva, 
mineris, 
Hue  nunquam  yolitat  debllia  late  pucr. 


Br.  19. 
PaospaaA  aors  neo  te  strepitoso  turbine  toUat, 

Neo  menti  injidat  sordida  cura  Jugum  ; 
Nam  vita  incertis  incerta  impellitur  auria, 

Omnesque  in  partes  tracta,  retracta  fluit ; 
Firma  manet  virtus ;  virtuti  innitere,  tutus 

Fer  fluctus  vitas  dc  tibi  cursus  eri^. 


Br.  24. 
HoRA  bonis  quad  nane  inatet  snprema  truaria» 

Flura  ut  yicturus  secula,  parce  bonis ; 
Divitiis,  utrinque  cavens,  qui  tempore  pardt. 

Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  iUe  sapit. 


Br.  2^V. 


NuKQUAM  jagera  messibus  onusta,  aut 
Quos  Gyges  eumulos  habebat  auri  *, 
Quod  vitie  satis  est,  peto;,  Macrine, 
Mi,  nequid  nimis,  est  nimis  probatiun. 


POEMATA. 
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Br.  21. 
Nov  opto  AUt  predlHW  poMO  ditMcere,  pauob 
Sit  oontenta  mihi  tIU  dolore  carens. 


Br.  24. 
KxcTA  ad  paupariem  tendit,  cai  corpora  oordi 
est 

Multa  alere,  et  multas  adificare  domos. 


Br.  84. 
Tv  neque  dulce  pates  allenoB  accumbere  mensiey 

Nee  probrosa  avidse  ^rata  sit  offa  gu]«  ; 
Nee  ficto  fletu,  fictis  soivare  cachinnis, 

Arridens  domino,  collacryinansque  tuo. 
Lstior  haud  tecum,  tecum  neque  tristior  un- 
quam, 
Sed  Miliae  ridens,  atque  dolens  Miliie. 


Br.  26. 
Nil  non  mortale  est  mortalibus ;  omne  quod  est 
hie 
I^rletereunt,  aut  hos  pneterit  omne  bonum. 


Br.  86. 
DcMOCRiTE,  invisas  homines  majure  cachinno, 

Plus  tibi  ridendum  secala  nostra  dabunt. 
Heraclite,  float  lacrymanim  crebrior  imber ; 

Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  misereris  liabet. 
Interea  dubito :  tecum  me  causa  nee  uUa 

llidere,  aut  tectun  me  lacrimare  jubet. 


Br.  26. 
Eliob  iter  vit»  at  possis  :  ruusque  dolisque 

Perstrepit  omne  forum;  cura  molesta  domi 
est. 
Kura  labor  laasat ;  mare  mille  pericula  terrent ; 

Verte  solum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes ; 
I'aupertas  misera  est ;  mult»  cum  conjuge  lites 

Tectaineunt;  coelebs  omnia  solus  ages,      [est 
Proles  aucta  grayat,  rapta  orbat,  cmca,  juventn 

Virtus,  canities  cauta  yigore  caret.  [oras 

Ergo  optent  homines,  ant  nunquam  in  lumiuis 

Venisse,  aut  yis4  luce  rep^nte  mori. 


Eligx  iter  ritm  ut  mavis,  pradentia  lausque 

Permeat  omne  forum ;  rita  quieta  domi  est. 
Bus  omat  natura ;  leyat  maris  aspera  loerum, 

Verte  solum,  dooet  plena  crumena  decus ; 
Pauperies  latitat,  cum  conjuge  gaudia  multa 

Tecta  ineunt,  ccelebs  impediere  minus ; 
Mulcet  amor  prolis,  sopor  est  sine  prole  pro- 
fundus ; 

Prvcellit  juveois  vi,  pietate  senez. 


Nemo  optet  nunquam  venisse  in  lumlnltf  oras, 
Aut  periisse,  scatet  vita  benigna  bonis. 


Br.  27. 
Vita  omnia  soena  est  ludusque,  aut  ludere  disca 
Seria  seponens,  aut  mala  dura  patL 


Br.  87. 
QvM  sine  morte  fuga  est  vits,  quam  turba  m^ 
lorum 
Noa  Titanda  gravem,  non  toleranda  fadt  7 
Dalcia  dat  natura  quidem,  mare,  sidera,  terras, 

Lunaque  quad  et  sol  itque  reditque  vlas. 
Terror  inest  aliis,  mcerorque,  et  siquid  habebis 
Forte  boni,  ultrices  cxperiere  vices. 


Br.  27. 
Tekram  adis  nudus,  de  terra  nudus  abito. 
Quid  labor  efficiet  ?  non  nisi  nudus  ero. 


Br.  27. 
Natus  eram  lacrymans,  lacrymaus  e  luce  re- 
cedo: 
Sunt  quibus  a  lacrymis  vix  Tacat  uUa  dies. 
Tale  hominum  genus  est,  iiifirmum,  triste,  mU 
sellum. 
Quod  mors  in  dneres  solvit,  et  abdit  humo. 


£r.  29. 
QuisQDZs  adit  lectos  elat4  uxore  secundos, 
Naufragus  iratas  ille  retentat  aquas. 


Br.  30. 
FcLix  ante  alios  nullius  debitor  sens ; 

IlttiiG  sequitur  coelebs ;  tcrtius,  orbe,  venis. 
Nee  male  res  cessit,  subito  si  funere  sponsam 

Ditattts  magna  dote,  recondis  humo. 
His  sapiens  leetis,  Epicumm  qussrere  frustra 

Quales  sint  monades,  qu4  fit  inane,  sinas. 


Br.  81. 
Optarxt  quicunqne  senex  sibt  longius  Bvum, 

Dignos  qui  multa  in  lustra  senescat,  eriU 
Com  procul  est,  optat,  cum  venit,  quisque  se< 
nectam 
Incosat,  sempar  spa  meliorn  videt. 


Br.  46. 
Otf  Nis  vita  nlmls  brevis  est  felicibus,  una 
Nox  miseris  longi  temporis  instar  habtt. 
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Br.  5S. 
Gratia  ter  grate  est  Teknc,  sin  forte  moretnr. 
Gratia  vix  ratet  nomine  digna  no. 


POEMATA. 

DivitiM  emnulaa,  pereantas  neg^lgia  hocii^ 


a  ^  J    T    .*  MATEa  adiilantom,  prokaqne  peennia  cone, 

S.upreoepo«atar,«anon,daJn^^  T^^  tnd  tim^  J^^  ^^  ^^ 

Magnet  bonvm;  omne  malum,  tt  poioentllNia 


Br.  eo. 
Mb,  cane  Titeto»  canb  excipit  altar :  eodem 

In  me  animo  tellua  gignlt  et  nnda  ferM, 
Nee  mimm ;  restat  lepori  eonaoende 

Sidereoa  tamen  hie  tcrrltat,  eeee  cania ! 


Br.  m 

TxLLuai,  arboribua  yer  frondena,  tidera  oobIo, 

GrBcia  et  urbe,  urbi  est  iete  propago, 


Br.  7&. 
Impia  facte  patrans,  homines  fortMW  latebi% 
Non  poterls,  meditans  prava,  latere  Deos. 


Br.  76. 
AxTion  latymm,  Danae  aumm,  Eoiopa  juven- 
cum, 
£t  cycnom  fecit,  Lcda  petite  Jovem. 


Br.  92. 
JEvi  nt  noTi  qnam  sim  breris;  astra  tuenti. 

Per  certaa  stebili  lege  volute  vices, 
Ttogitur  baud  pedibus  tellas ;  conviTa  Deomm 

Expleor  ambrosUs  eachilarorque  dbis. 


Br.  96. 
Quod  nimium  est  sit  ineptmn,  hinc,  ut  dizere 
priores, 
Et  meUi  nimio  fellis  amaror  inest. 


Br.  10& 
PuPFE  gubematrix  eedisti,  audada,  prima 

Divitiis  aeuens  aspera  corda  virum ; 
Sola  rates  struts  Infidas,  et  dulds  amorem 
Lucri  uldscendum  mox  nece  sola  dooes. 
Aurea   secla    hominmn,    quorum    spectandus 
ocelHs 
£  longinquo  itidem  pontus  et  oreus  erat. 


Br.  196. 
Dinscis,  credo,  quid  restet?  quicquld  habebis 
In  tumulum  tecum,  mortejubeote,  trahes? 


•    Br.  120. 
Ms  nUseram  sors omnishabet;  fioraadbaa annia 

Ptaiper  eram,  nommis  diiBuit  area  aenis ; 
Qnels  nti  potenun  quondam  Fortona  negavit, 

Qneis  nti  neqoeo,  none  mlhi  prfebet  opes. 


Br.  127. 
MKKMosTiri,  nt  Sappho  melUte  veee  canentem 
Audiit,  irate  est  ne  nora  Musa  foret. 


Br.  162. 
Cum  taeet  indoctns,  sapientior  esse  videtur, 
Et  morbus  tcgitur,  dum  premit  ora  pudor. 


Br.  165. 
NuKc  hnic,  nunc  aliJs  cedens,  cnra  iarra  Me- 
nippus 
Credit,  Acluemenid*  nnper  agellus  eram. 
Qnod  nulli  proprium  yersat  Fortune,  putabat 
lUe  suum  stoUdus,  nunc  putet  ille  suum. 


Br.  166. 
Non  Fortune  dbi  to  gratum  toUit  in  altnm ; 
At  dooet,  exemplo»  vis  dbi  quanta,  tuow 


Br.  162. 
Hic,  aumm  ut  reperit,  laqueum  abjidt,  alter  ul 
aurum 
Non  reperit,  nectit  quern  reperit,  laqueum. 


Br.  167. 
VlVK  tuo  ex  animo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  to  plebs  andax,  bic  bene,  et  iUe  male. 


Br.  168. 
Vrr^  roea  brevis  est,  properans  si  carpers  nolia^ 
Qusrenti  obveniet  mox  rine  flore  rubus. 


Br.  170. 
FuLicuus  morsus,  restinctA  lampade,  stultua 
£  cclamat :  nunc  me  cernere  denidtis. 
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Br.  90SL 
Mbwodotvm  phndt  DMohm,  «l«xit  imagv, 
Frvter  Menodotam,  inilliui  rnhdmilis. 


Br.  soft. 

AW  laTlt  Fhldo,  hand  tedgit,  mihi  ftbre  ea- 

lanti 
Ia  mentem  at  Tenit  iioiikiiii%  iotorii. 


Br.  Sia 
KrcTicoRAz  eantat  Isthale,  wd  ipia  canenti 
Demophilo  aowultans  Nyetiooraz  moritiir. 


Br.  212. 
Hsufxx  Deomai  nundom,  pennis  IcTam, 
Quo  rege  gaudenC  Arcades,  Aurem  bouiOy 
Hajua  paleitrK  qui  vigil  cnatoa  atetity 
Clam  nocta  toUit  Aulua,  et  ridana  aU: 
Pneatat  magiatro  nepa  diacipolua  aoo. 


Br.  228. 

Qui  Jaeet  hie,  aanros  ▼izily  none,  lomlna  caaani 
Dario  magno  non  minus  Ule  potaat. 


Br.  227. 
FuNus  Alexandri  mentitnr  fama  :  fideaqna 
Si  FhcBboy  victor  neadt  obira  diem. 


Br.  241. 

Nauta,  qub  boc  Jaeeat  ne  peroontere  aepulcbro, 
BveDiat  tantum  mitior  unda  tibi ! 


Br.  25e. 
Cua  opulentua  cgaa  ?  tna  cnncta  Id  foenore  ponis. 
Sic  aliis  divea,  tu  tibi  pauper  agib 


Br.  2e2. 
Qui  paacit  barbam  ai  creacit  mente,  Ilatoni, 
Hiroe,  parem  nitido  tua  barba  facit. 


Br.  266. 
Clarus  Joannes,  reginse  affinis,  ab  alto 

Sanguine  Anastasli ;  cuneta  aepulta  jaoant : 
£t  pina,  et  recti  cultor :  non  iUa  jaoere 

Dicam ;  atat  virtus  non  aubigenda  ned. 


Br.28fi. 
NAuraAous  hie  jaeao;  oootn»  Jaoet  eece  oo* 
tonus! 
Idem  wrcua  terna,  aio,  pcilagoqiie  suhaat. 


Br.  301. 
Quid  aalvere  Jubea  me^   peiaime?      Corripo 


Eat  mlhi  quod  noo  to  ridoo,  plena  aalna. 


Br.  804. 
Et  fema  est Hmon  sub  terris;  Janitor  ord, 
Cerbere^  to  morsu  ne,  petat  Ule,  eava. 


Br.  837. 
ViTAX  a  terdedmo  aeactua  mihi  flnlot  i 

Aatramathematiooa  d  modo  va 
SuAdt  boo  voti%  floa  bio  pulcharrimus  wi  eat, 

£t  aenium  triplex  Neatoria  uma  oapit. 


Br.  322. 
2o8iMA,  que  solo  fnit  ollm  corpora  serva, 
Corpora  nunc  etiam  libera  fiMta  fuit. 


EziouuKen!  Friami 
meretur 
Qnale^  aed  boatilea,  quale  dadare 


Br.  826. 

ilia 


Br.  826. 
HscTOR  dat  gladium  Ajad,  dat  balteum  et  AJaz 
Hectori,  et  exitlo  munus  utrlque  fuit. 


Br.  844. 
Ut  vis,  ponte  minax ;  modo  tree  discesseria  ' 


Ingemina  fluetus,  ingeminaque  sonam. 


Br.  844. 
NAurRAOUs  bic  jaceo ;  fidena  tamen  utere  velia, 
Tutnm  aliis  aquor,  me  pereunte,  fuit. 


Br.  267. 
CuHCTirARsifs  tellus  salve,  levis  csto  pudllo 
Lysigeni,  fuerat  non  gravis  ille  tibi. 


Br.  896. 
HxRAcuTus  ego ;  indoets  ne  ]«dite  lingua 
I      Subtile  ingenium  quaro>  capaxque  md, 
'  Unus  homo  mihi  pro  sexoentis,  turba  popdli 
Pro  nullo,  damo  nunc  tumulatus  idem. 
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Br.  399. 
Ambkaciota,  vale  lux  alma,  Cleombrotus  infit, 

Et  saltu  e  muro  ditis  opaca  petit : 
IViate  nihil  paastw,  anlmi  al  de  sorte  Flatonis 

Scripta  legeoS,  8ol4  vivcre  meute  cupit 


Br.  999. 
Servus,  Epictetus,  matilato  coi-poff«,  vixi, 
Pauperieqaa  lrua»  ouraque  suamna  Detim. 


Br.  445. 
Unde  hie  Praxitdes?  nudam  vidistis,  Adoni, 
Et  Pari,  et  ADchisa,  non  alius,  Venercm. 


Br.  451. 
SuFFXATO'acoeDdis  quitquis  carbone  lucernam, 
Cordo  meo  tMcendetm ;  ardeo  totua  ^o. 


Br.  486. 
JuriTKR  hoc  templum,  ut,  siquando  relinquit 
Olympam, 
Atthide>non  alius  desit  Olympus,  habet. 


Br.  487. 
Civis  et  extemus  grati ;  domus  hospita  nescit 
Quserere,  quis,  cujus,  quis  pater,  unde  venis. 


POMPEII. 

Br.  467. 
Cum  fugere  baud  possit,  fractis  Victoria  pennis, 
Te  maDvt  imperii,  Roma,  perenne  decus. 


Br.  488. 
Latrones  alibi  locupletum  quserite  tecta, 
Assidet  huic  custos  strenua  pauperies. 


FoRTUNJfE  malim  adverse  tolerare  procellas, 
Quam  domini  iogentis  ferre  supercilium. 


En,  Sexto,  Sexti  meditatur  imago,  silente. 
Orator  statua  est,  statu«que  orator  imaga 


Pulchra  est  virginitas  Intacta,  at  vita  pcriret, 
Omnes  si  vellent  virginitate  frui ; 

f^equitiam  fugiens,  servat4  contrahe  l^e 
Conjugium,  ut  pro  te  des  hominem  patriae. 


PxRT  humeris,  irenerabile  onus,  Cytherelns  hero 
Per  Troj»  flammas,  densaque  tela,  patc^m, 

Clamat  et  Aiyivis,  vetuU,  no  tangite,  vita 
Exiguum  est  Marti,  sed  mlhi  graode  luerum. 


Forma  animos  hominam  capit,  at,  ai  gratia  desit, 
Non  tenet ;  e«»  natot  pllkckn^  aed  hamus 
abest. 


CoGiTAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  cogitat  uxor, 
Felici  thalamo  non,  puto,  rixa  strepit. 


BucciNA  disjecit  Thebanim  mcsnia,  struxit 
Quae  lyra,  quam  sibi  non  coucinit  harmonia ! 


MzKTE  senes  olim  juvenis,  F^ustine,  premebas, 
Nunc  juvenum  lerres  robore  oorda  senex. 

LjBTiun  at  utrumque  decus,  javuii  quod  pr»bait 
olim 
Turba  senum,  Juvenes  nunc  tribuere  seni. 


Except JB  hospltio  musas,  tribuere  libdloa 
Herodoto  hospitii  prasmia,  quseque  suum. 


Stella  mea,  observmns  Stellas.      Dil  me  aetbera 
faxint 
Multis  ut  te  ocullB  sIm  potis  aspicere. 


Clara  Cheroneae  soboles,  Plutarcbe,  dicavit 
Hanc  statuam  ingenio,  Roma  benigna,  tuo. 

Das  bene  coUatos,  quos  Roma  et  Graecia  jactat. 
Ad  Divos  paribus  paasibus  ire  duces ; 

Sed  similem,  Plntarche,  tuaa  describere  vitam 
Non  poteras,  regio  non  tulit  ulla  parent. 


Dat  tibi  Pytfaagoram  pictor ;  quod  ni  ipse  taref 
Pythagoras  maUet,  vocem  habnisset  opus. 


pROLEM  Hippi  et  sua  qu^  meliorem  secula  nul- 
lum 
Videre,  Archidiccn  hscc  tumulavit  humus  • 


P  O  E  M  A  T  A. 
Qnam,  r«g«Bi  lobolem,  impUiD,  nwtrem,  atque 
Ftoarnnt  nalli  ton  tttalique  grarem. 
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CarrHiDA  fabeUa*  dulcM  fanirc  peritain 
I'nMeqaftur  lacrymis  filia  Tna^^ta  Sami : 

Blandam  lanifici  sociam  slue  fine  loquae«m, 
Qmn  toB«t  hie,  euaeiaa  qua  iiuuii:t,  alu 
qiii«a. 


Cccaoriois  graTis  hie  ponor,  Marttq«e  dicatiu, 
Quo  tna  signantiir  gcaCa*  Philippe,  lapla. 

Spreta jacet  Marathoiit  Jaoet  et  Salaminia  launu, 
Omnia  4am  Macadftm  gloria  e(  arma  pre- 
muDt. 

Slot  Demoathenica  ut  juraCa  oadayera  voce,        I 
Stabo  iUia  qui  auntp  qaique  fuera,  gniYia.  | 


Flokibus  in  pratis,  legl  qooa  ipse,  ourooam 
Contextam  variis,  do,  Hhodoclea,  tibi ; 

Hie  anemone  humet,  oonfert  narcissus  odorea 
Cum  riolis;  spirant  lilia  mista  rosis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  8uperba% 
Hac  peritura  nitent ;  tu  peritura  niles .' 


Dicrrs,  Causidici,  gaUdo  mmc  marmore  magnl 
Mugitum  tumulus  oomprimit  Amphiloci. 


Si  forsan  tumulum  quo  conditur  £umartts  an 
fers 
Nil  lucri  facies ;  ossa  habet  et  cinerem. 


EPICETl. 

Me,  rex  deorum,  toque,  due,  neeessiitas, 
Quo,  lege  vestrft,  vita  me  feret  raea. 
Sequar  llbenter,  sin  reluctari  yelim, 
Fiam  Bcdestus,  nee  tamen  minus  sequar. 


Muanc  Asclepiades  sub  tecto  at  vidit  avarus. 
Quid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  ? 

Mns  blandum  ridenSf^respondit,  pdle  timorem  ; , 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  oliinenta,  peto. 


Smte  tuum  in  tumulum  lacrymarum  decidit 
imber 
Quern  fundit  blando  junctus  aasore  dolor ;       I 
Cbaros  enim  eunctis,  tanquam,  dam  vita  ma-  ' 
nebat,-  I 

Cuique  esses  natus,  cuique  sodalls,  eras.  I 

Hen  quam  dura  preees  sprevit,  quam  surda que- 
relas i 
Farca,  juventntem  non  miserata  tuam ! 


AaTi  ignis  lueem  tribui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 
Nunc  ope,  supplicii  yivit  imago  met. 

Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  t«net,  lata  Fro- 
metbel 
Munera  muneribns,  si  retulere  iabri. 


Illa  triumphatrix  Grait^m  eonsneta  procorum 
Ante  suas  agmen  Lais  halwre  fores, 

Hoe  Veneri  speculum ;  nolo  me  cernere  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  nee  possum  cernere  qualis  eram. 


E  THEOCRITO. 

PosTA,  lector,  hie  quiescit  Ilipponax, 
Si  sis  scalestus^  pneteri,  procul,  marmor  t 
At  te  bonum  si  ndris,  et  bonis  natom, 
Tutam  hie  sedile,  et  si  plaeet,  sopor  tutos. 


EUR.  MED.  193—203. 

KoN  immerito  culpanda  venit 
Proartm  vscors  insipientia, 
Qui  convivia  lautaaqoe  dapes 
Hilarare  suia  jassere  modis 
Cantum,  yite  duloe  levamen, 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibus  claris  exitiales, 
Voce  aut  fidibus  pellere  docuit 
Queis  tamen  aptam  i'erre  medelam 
Utile  eunctis  hoc  opus  essat ;     ' 
Namque,  nbi  manias  onerant  epulis, 
Quorsum  dulcis  luxuria  soni  ? 
Sat  Uititia  sine  subeidiis, 
Pectora  molli  mulcet  dubiie 
Copia  ccenee. . 
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The  aboT0  te  a  Yenioa  of  a  Latin  l^igram  on  the 
amauB  John  Dake  of  Marlbonosh,  by  tiM  AhW  Sal- 
riai,  whieh  ia  aa  follows : 

Haod  alio  ndta,  inmaSt  Man  aeer  fa  MtnU: 
Hand  alio,  Cypiiam  parcattt  ora  Doaa. 

Tha  Baka  wa0,  it  ■aami,  ramarkaUy  handMme  in 
Uf  pcnoDfto  which  the  Moond  Una  has  referonca. 


SEPTEM  iETATES. 

Prima  paiit  teiTas  aBtaa,  siccatque  Mcanda, 
EYoaat  Ahmniim  dein  tertia :  qauta  nlinqait 
Mgy^tum ;  templo  Solomonis  quinta'  tupenit ; 
Cynua  teocta  timet ;  Istatnr  leptima  ChristOi 


^  His  TenpelBUiini  numflrii  dasGripasrls  or- 

■  Com  sex  centuriis  Judao  miUla  septam. 
Myriaa  'itigypto  easait  bis  septlma  plngiii. 
Myriaa  adscioeit  aibi  nonagesima  septam 
Imparium  qua  Tnrea'  ferox  examet  iniqanm. 
Undedsa  binaa  decadaa  at  miUia  septam, 
Sortitur  *Palopis  tellus  qua  nomine  gaadet. 
Myriadas  deeies  septam  nomerara  jubeblt 


*  To  the  above  linos  (wUoh  are  nnflniahed,  and 
can  therefore  he  only  offered  as  a  fragment)  in  the 
Doctor's  aunnscript,  are  prefixed  tiie  words,  **  Oeo- 
graphia  Matrica."  As  we  aiarafarred^inlhaflrstof' 
the  Tsrses,  to  Templeman,  for  having  finished  tibe 
namerioal  computations  tbtat  are  the  sabjoct  of  them, 
his  work  has  been  accordingly  consulted,  the  tifle  of 
which  to, "  A  Now  Sorrey  of  the  Globe,**  and  which 
professes  to  giro  an  accarata  mensuration  of  all  tlui 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  other  divisions  thereof,  in 
the  square  miles  that  they  respectively  contain.  On 
comparison  of  tiie  several  numbers  in  titese  verses 
with  those  set  down  by  Templeman,  it  appears  that 
•eaiiy  half  of  them  are  precisely  the  same;  therest 
re  not  qdita  so  exactly  done.  For  the  oonvenienee 
of  the  reader,  it  hss  been  thoaght  right  to  sul^in 
each  number,  as  it  stands  in  Templeman's  works, 
to  that  in  Doctor  Johnson's  verses  which  refers 
to  it* 

1.  In  this  Hist  article  that  is  versified,  there  is  an 
accarata  conformity  in  Dr.  Johnson's  number  to 
Templeman's;  who  sets  down  the  sqnare  miles  of 
Palestine  at  7/MW.— S.  The  square  miles  of  Egypt 
are,  in  Templeman,  140,7M.--g.  The  wbele  Torkish 
empirs,  in  Templeaian,  is  computed  at  MO/unr  sqaare 
<  In  the  four  following  articles,  the  nambers 


Ftetor^Anba:  daciaa oeto siU Pcraa* raqnlrit. 
Myriadaa  alU  puldira  diiaa»  dao  millla  posdt 
Parthenopa.*    *  Noriea  Tnlt  tc^na  mille  Sioana. 
*  Papa  BOO  regit  imperio  tar  millla  quinqaa. 
Com  sax  centuriis  nnmarat  aex  miUia  Tnaciu. 
Centorii  Ligures  *  aogent  dao  millla  qoartA. 
Cantoria  octayam  decadem  addit  Luoea*  ae- 

cnnda. 
Ut  dicas,  spatiia  qnam  latia  Imparct  orbl 
'*  Rnssia,  myriadas  tar  denaa  adde  traeentis : 
"  Sardiniam  cum  sexeantia  sex  milUa  complent. 
Com  sexagenia,  dnm  plura  recloserit  estaa, 
Myriadas  tar  mille  homini  dat  teira  **  oolendaa. 
Vult  sibi  Ticenaa  mlUeslma  myriaa  addl, 
Vioenis  qninas,  Asiam  "  metata  celebram. 
Se  qulnqnagenia  oedngantaalma  jongit 
Myriaa,  ut  menti  pateat  tote  Africa  **  doetsB. 
Myriadaa  scptem  deeiea  Europa  *'  ducentls 
£t  quadniganls  qooque  tar  tria  millia  jungit. 
Myriadaa  denaa  dat,  qninqne  et  millia,  sexqne 
Centorias,  et  tree  decadaa  Europa  britannia.  ** 
Ter  tria  myriad!  eonjnngit  mlUia  quartie, 
Centaito   quartes   daeadea    qoiuqae"    Anglia 

neotit. 
Millia  myriadi  septam  foBcunda  aecundie 
Et  quadraganis  decadaa  quinque  addit  leme.  ** 
Quingentis  qoadragenlB  sodalis  adanget 
Millia  Bdga"  noyem. 
Ter  sex  oenturiaa  Hollandia"  jadat  opima. 
Undecimnm    Camber*  rult   aeptem   millibiis 


in  Templeman  and  in  Jolmson's  verses  are  alike. 
We  find,  accordingly,  the  M orea,-in  Temjdeman,  to 
be  set  down  at  7flM  sqaare  miles.— Arabia,  at 
700,000.~Persia,atmo,000.— And  Naples,  at  8S,000* 
—ft*  Sicily,  in  Templeman^  is  put  down  at  9^100. — 
«.  The  Pope's  doashiions,  at  14,80^ — 7.  Toscany,  at 
8iM0.— g.  Genoa,  in  Templeman,  as  in  Johnson  like- 
wise, is  set  down,  at  g,400.— •.  Lucca,  at  S86.— 10. 
The  Russian  empire,  in  the  S9th  plate  of  Temple- 
man, is  set  down  at  8,103,4AS  sq.  miles. — II.  Sardinia, 
in  Templeman,  as  likewise  in  Johnson,  e,eoo.--I2. 
The  habitable  world.  In  Templeman,  is  computed,  in 
sqaare  aoiles,  at  M,068,8O6.>-U.  Asia,  at  10,257,487.— 
14.  Africa  at8,MM;Me.— Iff.  Earope,  at  V49,340.— 16. 
The  British  dominions,  at  10ff,OS4.~l7.  Bngland,  as 
likewise  in  Jdimson's  expression  of  tlie  number,  at 
48,480.-18.  Ireland,  at  S7,4A7.— 10.  In  the  three  re- 
maining instances,  which  make  ^o  whole  that  l>t, 
Johnson  appears  to  have  rendered  into  Latin  verse, 
we  find  the  numbers  exactly  agreeing  with  those  of 
Templeman ;  who  makes  die  sqaare  miles  of  the 
United  Provinces,  0,840;  of  the  Province  of  Holland, 
IJBOO ;  and  of  Wales,  7,011. 


ADDITIONAL    POEMS. 


FRIENDSHIP, 


(TbiM  wigiiiany  ftppcwed  ia  Hu 
IfasaalM,  fiw  Hm  yMr  1748.  Mm  B%gm^»  lifo  «t 
Johnson  under  fhat  year.  It  wo  alterwavda  printed 
in  Mn.  Wimania'tf  Mucenanies,  in  1700,  vith  MTeriU 
▼vriattons,  whicli  are  pointed  oat  Mow.    1.  B.) 

Fkicnbsbip  f  peculiar  boon  of  heaTten, 
The  noblo  mlnd'a  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angela  only  gf  yen. 
To  all  the  lower  worid  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  «h«  blett» 
Parent  «f  thousand  wild  deiivea» 

The  Bayage  and  the  hnman  bonat 
TonnanU  alike  with  raging  Irea ; 

WHk  bright,  bat  aft  dcatmotkvt,  glaiv, 
Alika,  o'ar  aU  hk  ]ightni««i  «y ; 

Thy  lambent  glorifla  imiy  beasi 
Ar«nnd  tha  teowitat  o£  «Im  aky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  gniUleai  joya 
On  fools  and  yillidas  ne'er  descend ; 

In  Tain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighSf 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Direetresi  of  the  brave  and  Jiut,  ^ 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way! 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selAsh  bosoms  only  prey. 


Nor  shall  thine  ardours  csase  to  glow, 
When  souls  to  blissful  dimes  remove : 

What  raised  oiir  virtue  here  below. 
Shall  aid  our  happineas  above. 

Stansa.  1 .  This  stansa  is  omitted  in  Mrs.  Williania'a 
Miscellanies,  and  instead  of  it  we  have  the  following, 
which  may  be  snspected  Amn  internal  evidenee  not 
to  hare  been  Johnson's . 

When  virtues  kindred  virtues  meet, 
And  sister  souls  ti^ether  join. 


Thy  pleasurss,  permanent  aa  great, 
Are  all  transporting,  all  divino. 

Btanaa  S,  lino  td.    Paiwt  of  lage  and  hot  desbes 

Mrs.  W. 
line  4th.    InflasMS  alike  with  eqoal  fires. 

Atansa  4»  Une  Sd,    la  vain  fipr  thee  the  monarek 
■igbs. 

fltansa  «,  Une  1st.  Of  shall  Ay  flames  flieaesasets 


TRANSLATION 

raoM  THB  KsnxA  or  Kmirinis,  v.  19a 

rnOs  was  written  by  Jobnion  for  his  friend.  Or. 
Bumey,  sad  was  inserted  as  the  woA  of  "  A  learned 
friend,"  in  that  gentleman'tf  History  of  Mosie,  Vol. 
II.  p.  84S.  It  has  always  been  aserfbed  to  Jehason ; 
battopat«»amatlsr  beysnd  a  doiflit,  Mr.  MalsM 
aseeitalaed^he  Atct  by  Implying  ^i)v.  ^anay  him. 
«^.    J.  B.] 

The  ritea  derived  from  ancient  4Ay* 

With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise, 

The  ritea  that  taught  us  to  oomSina 

The  Joys  of  music  and  of  wine. 

And  bid  the  foMt,  and  aoiig,  and  bowl, 

O'erfiU  the  saturated  soul : 

But  ne'er  the  flute  or  lyre  applied 

To  cheer  despair  and  soften  pride ; 

Nor  call  them  to  the  gloomy  cells. 

Where  Want  replnea  and  Vengeance  swells; 

Where  Hate  tits  musings  to  betray. 

And  Murder  medftsftes  his  prey. 

To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  eara, 

Ye  sons  of  melody  repair; 

Nor  deign  the  festire  dome  to  doy. 

With  superfluities  of  joy. 

Ah !  little  needs  the  minstrel's  power. 

To  speed  the  light  oonrivial  hour. 

The  board  with  varied  plenty  crown'd. 

May  apare  the  luxuriea  of  sound. 


END  OF  THE  POEMS. 
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FATHER  PAUL  SARPI. 


Fatrsa  Pavi.»  wktrnt  mn»,  htUn  km  cBtertd 
lato  tlw  HMMMCio  llfe»  wm  Peter  Stfpi, 
kMftt  VciiiM»  Augwt  14»  IfifiB.  Hb 
Mtowwl  mcnlmiiaa^  bm  with  m  Utde 
tM,  at  Us  dMth,  he  kft  bis  fiuBllr  Tcry  01  pro- 
▼iied  for»  bat  mrfor  the  cu«  of  s  aether,  whose 
pietjWMUkdy  to  bring  the  UeMiof  of  FrowU 
dense  npea  tiMni»  and  wheee  wise  eendMi  snp> 
plied  the  want  of  fortune  by  adTantagee  of 
Craaier  talme. 

Happily  for  yeoi^  Sarpi,  ahs  had  a  bvothsr 
master  of  a  celebrated  bc1hhiI«  under  whoss  dl- 
reetion  he  was  piseed  by  her.  Here  he  leet  no 
Um^  bat  cuiavated  his  abilitits,  naturaUy  of  the 
4r«t  rate,,  with  onwearied  ^p^ioatioa.  He  was 
bom  for  study,  hairing  a  natural  aterslon  to 
pleasure  and  gayety»  and  a  memory  so  tenaeioui» 
that  he  oould  repeal  thirty  venes  upon  ones 
hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  oapaoity  was  his  pro- 
in  Utsratuie:  at  thirtsen,  havii^  asade 
istsr  of  school,  learning,  he  turned  hk 
studies  to  phileeopby  and  the  mathematics,  and 
entsved  upon  kglo  under  Cspella  of  Cremona, 
who,  though  a  oslebrated  maeter  of  that  selenee, 
coofesssd  himself  in  a  Tery  little  time  umOiIe  to 
give  his  pupil  farther  InstmctioiM. 

As  Cspella  waa  of  the  order  of  the  Serrites, 
fait  soholar  was  induced,  by  hie  acquaintance 
with  him,  to  engage  in  tho  sams  proftssioa, 
though  his  undo  and  hie  moOier  repreiented  to 
him  the  hardihips  and  aosteritiee  of  that  hind 
of  li£i,  and  adriMd  him  with  great  seal  i^nst 
it.  Bat  he  was  steady  in  his  rmolutioos,  and  in 
1566  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  being  then  only 
in  his  lith  year,  a  time  of  life  in  most  persons 
very  improper  for  tuch  engagements,  but  in  him 
attended  with  such  maturity  of  thought,  and 
such  a  settled  temper,  that  he  never  seemed  to 
regret  the  choice  he  .tlien  made,  and  which  he 
onllrmed  by   a  solenm  puldic  projfession  in 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Serritei^  held  at 


Mantw,  Pan!  (ler  eo  we  ihaU  now  caU  him), 
being  thM  only  twenty  ymrs  old,  distinguished 
himself  eo  much  in  a  public  disputation  by  his 
gnioi  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
tna,  a  greal  paftrsn  of  Istten,  ssUeitsd  the  coo* 
ssBt  of  his  superiors  to  retain  him  at  his  court* 
and  not  only  aaade  him  public  prsfessor  of  dl* 
Tinity  in  the  cathedral,  but  heaoured  him  with 
many  prooA  of  his  eeteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  flnding  a  court  lile  not 
agreeable  to  htotenysr,  quitted  it  two  7«ars  aC* 
terwnrdc,  and  retired  to  hie  bsloTcd  priTUcies, 
bsing  then  not  only  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  CteUee  hu^usgee,  but 
with  philceephy,  the  : 
civil  law,  all  parti  of  i 
chemistry  itielf ;  for  his  application  was  unin- 
tennitted,  his  hmd  dear,  hie  apptebenslon  quick, 
and  his  memory  rstsntiTC. 

Bti9g  nnde  a  priest  at  twnty-two,  he  waa 
dlstlagnishsdby  the  iUwtrious  cardinal  Bono- 
meo  with  Us  wmftdencs,  and  smploysd  by  Mas 
en  many  occasions^  not  without  the  envy  of  pe^ 
■one  of  lem  merit,  who  were  eo  &r  enspwated 
as  to  lay  a  charge  against  hint,  belere  the  in- 
quisition, for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  bo 
proved  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  but 
the  accusation  waa  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  no* 
ticeot 

After  this  hs  passsd  sueosesivsly  through  the 
dignitiss  of  his  ordsr,  and  in  the  intervale  of  hie 
employment  applied  himself  to  the  studies  with 
so  extensivs  a  capacity,  as  left  no  toanch  of 
knowledge  untouebed.  By  him  Aquapendente^ 
the  great  anatomiet,  confeeees  thai  hs  was  in. 
formed  how  vision  is  performed ;  and  there  are 
prodii  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  elreuU. 
tion  of  the  Mood.  He  firequently  convened  upon 
astronomy  with  mathematicians^  upon  anatomy 
with  surgeons^  upon  msdidne  with  physldana, 
and  with  chemists  open  the  analysis  of  asstaleb 
not  ae  a  superficial  Inquirer,  but  as  a  oouiplete 


no 
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But  the  hours  of  repMe,  that  he  employed  eo 
well»  were  interrupted  by  a  new  information  in 
the  Inquisition,  where  a  former  acquaintance 
produced  a  letter  written  by  liim  in  cyphers,  in 
which  he  said,  « that  he  detested  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained 
there  but  by  dishonest  means.'*  This  accusa- 
tion, however  dangerous,  was  passed  over  on  ao- 
oount  of  ills  great  reputation,  but  made  such  im- 
pres^n  on  that  court,  that  he  was  afUrwards 
denied  a  bishopric  by  Clement  VIII.  After 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Father  Paul 
again  retired  to  his  solitude,  where  he  appears, 
by  some  writings  drawn  up  by  him  at  that  time, 
to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to  improTS- 
ments  in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the 
care  with  whidi  he  read  the  scriptures,  that,  it 
being  his  custom  to  draw  a  line  under  any  pas- 
sage which  he  intended  more  nicely  to  consider, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New  Testa- 
ment but  was  underlined ;  the  same  marks  of 
attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Testament,  Fnl- 
ter,  and  BreTiary. 

But  the  meet  active  scene  of  his  lifo  began 
about  the  year  1605,  when  Pope  Fuil  Vth,  ez- 
asperated  by  come  decrees  of  the  senate  of  Ve- 
nice that  interlered  with  the  pretended  rights  of 
the  church,  laid  the  whole  state  under  an  inter- 
dict. 

The  senate^  filled  with  indignation  at  this 
treatment,  forbade  the  bishops  to  receiye  or  pub- 
lish the  Pope's  bull ;  and  convening  the  rectors 
of  the  churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate 
divine  eervice  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with 
which  most  of  them  readily  complied ;  but  the 
Jesuits  and  some  others  refitting,  were  by  a  so- 
lemn edict  expelled  the  state. 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  thefar  ablest  writers  to  defend  their 
measures:  on  the  Pope's  side,  among  others. 
Cardinal  Bdlarmiue  entered  the  lists,  and  with 
his  confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  daims 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and  very  so- 
phistical reasonings,  which  were  confuted  by  the 
Venetian  apologist  in  much  more  decent  lan- 
guage, and  with  much  greater  solidity  of  ai^- 


On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  emi- 
nently distinguished,  by  his  **  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  supreme  Magistrate,"  his  «  Trea- 
tise of  Excommunication"  translated  fi-om  Ger- 
son,  with  an  *'  Apology,"  and  other  writings,  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome ;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he 
did  not  obey  the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adversariss,  were  at  least  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The 
propositions  maintained  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pope  is  invested  with  all 
the  authority  of  heaven  and  earth.  That  all 
princes  are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul 


their  laws  at  plessure.  That  kings  may  appeal 
to  him,  as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole 
earth.  That  he  can  diacluuge  subjects  from 
thefar  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  It  their  duty 
to  take  up  arms  against  their  soverdgn.  That 
he  may  depoee  Unge  without  any  fiiult  commit- 
ted by  them.  If  the  good  of  tho  church  requires 
it.  That  the  clergy  are  exempt  from  all  tribute 
to  k{ng%  and  are  not  accountable  to  them  even 
in  cases  of  high  treason.  That  the  Pope  cannot 
err :  that  his  decisions  are  to  be  received  and 
obeyed  on  pain  of  sfai,  though  all  the  world 
should  Judge  them  to  be  felse :  that  the  Pope  is 
God  upon  earth;  that  his  sentence  and  that  of 
God  are  the  same;  and  that  to  call  his  power  In 
question,  is  to  call  in  question  the  power  of  God : 
maTJms  equally  ehocklng,  weak,  pernicious^  and 
absurd ;  which  did  not  require  the  abilitiee  or 
learning  of  Father  Paul,  to  demonstrate  their 
felsehood,  and  destructive  tendency. 

It  may  be  easily  Imagined  that  such  prlndplee 
were  quickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but 
that  of  Rome  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  fevonr 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors 
confuted,  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  willing 
to  condude  the  afUr  by  treaty,  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France^  wasaeeom- 
modated  upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were^ 
thouf^  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  exduded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it ;  some  upon 
different  pretences  were  Imprisoned,  some  sent 
to  the  galleys,  and  all  debarred  tmm  preferment. 
But  thdr  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  sgainst  Fa- 
ther Pteol,  who  soon  found  the  elfects  of  it;  fi>r 
as  he  was  going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about 
dx  months  after  the  accommodation,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  five  rufiians  armed  with  stilettoes^ 
who  gave  him  no  less  than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of 
which  wounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
was  left  for  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  nundo»  and  were  afterwards  recdv- 
ed  into  the  Pope's  dominions,  but  were  pursued 
by  divine  justice,  and  dl,  except  one  man,  who 
died  in  prison,  perished  by  violent  deaths,  lliis 
and  other  attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him  to 
confine  himself  to  his  convent,  where  he  engag- 
ed in  writing  the  history  of  the  Conndl  of 
Trent,  a  work  unequalled  for  the  judicious  die- 
position  of  the  matter,  and  artful  texture  of  the 
narration,  commended  by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the 
completest  modd  of  historicd  writing,  and  ce- 
lebrated by  Mr.  Wotton  as  equivalent  to  any 
production  of  antiquity;  in  which  the  reader 
finds  "Liberty  without  licentiousness,  piety 
without  hypocrisy,  freedom  of  speech  without 
neglect  of  decency,  severity  without  rigour,  and 
extensive  learning  without  ostentation." 

In  this  and  other  works  of  less  consequence, 
he  qwnt  the  remdning  part  of  his  life,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1^2,  when  he  was  seised 
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with  a  erid  and  feycr,  whicb  lie  neglected  till  It 
becMne  incnraUe.  He  lengntehed  more  than 
twelve  meatbe,  whieh  he  spent  almeet  wholly 
in  a  preparation  for  hie  paetage  Into  eternity ; 
and  among  hie  prayers  and  aspirations  was  often 
heard  to  repeat,  Lard  t  now  IM  ik»f  servant  depart 
m  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  nest 
ywr,  he  roee^  weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and 
went  to  take  his  repast  with  the  rest,  bat  on 
Monday  was  selxed  with  a  weaknees  that  threat- 
ened immediate  death;  and  on  Tbarsday  pre- 
pared for  his  change  by  receiving  the  Viaticuin 
with  snch  marks  of  devotion,  as  equally  melted 
and  edilled  the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  oouree  of  his  illneos  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  consulted  by  the 
senate  in  public  affairs,  and  returned  anewers, 
in  his  greatect  weaknesa,  with  such  preaenoe  of 
mind  aa  could  only  ariae  from  the  eeoaelouaneaa 
of  Innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  hia  death,  he  had  the 
paaeion  of  our  bleeaed  Saviour  read  to  him  out 
of  St.  John's  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of 
that  week,  and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Re- 
deemer, and  his  confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren 
of  the   convent  came   to  pronounce  the  last 


prayen,  with  which  he  could  only  join  In  his 
thonghti,  bdng  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than 
theee  words,  Etio  perpetua,  MayeU  thou  lastjbr 
everg  which  was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for 
tke  prosperity  of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  F^ul,  in  the  71et  year  of  his 
age ;  hated  by  the  Romane  as  their  moet  for- 
midable enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned 
for  hie  abilities,  and  by  the  good  for  his  int^rity. 
His  deteetation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
church  appears  in  all  his  writings,  but  particu-  . 
larly  in  this  memorable  passage  of  one  of  his  let- 
ters :  *'  There  is  nothing  more  essential  than  to 
ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jesulta :  by  the  min 
of  the  Jeeuiti,  Rome  will  be  ruined;  and  if 
Rome  ie  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of  Iteelf.*' 

Heappeara  by  many  paaaagee  of  his  life  to 
have  had  a  high  eateem  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; and  hia  friend.  Father  Fulgentlo,  who 
had  adopted  all  hie  notiona,  made  no  acmple  of 
adminlatcring  to  Dr.  Duncomb,  an  Engliah 
gentleman  that  fell  aick  at  Venice,  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinda,  according  to  the  Common 
Prayer  which  he  had  with  him  in  Italian. 

He  waa  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  publie 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  wae  erect- 
ed to  bJa  memory. 
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Thx  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Boxm- 
HAAVx,  ao  loudly  celebnted,  and  ao  unlveraally 
lamented  through  the  whole  learned  world,  will, 
we  hop^  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readera: 
we  could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting 
flying  reporte,  and  inaerting  unatteated  facta ;  a 
doae  adherence  to  certainty  haa  contracted  our 
narrative,  and  hindered  it-from  awelling  to  that 
bulk,  at  which  modem  hlatorlee  generally  ar- 
rive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  waa  bom  on  the  laat 
day  of  December,  1668,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  Voorhout,  a  village  two  milee  diatant 
from  Leyden;  hia  father,  Jamee  Boeriiaave^ 
waa  miniater  of  Voorhout,  of  whom  hia  aon,* 


•  Erat  Hennanni  Genitor  Latine,  Gnece,  Hebraice 
adoiu :  peritu  ralde  Uatoriarum  et  g entiom.  Tir 
apertos,  candidaa,  aimplex;  paterfamilias  optimot 
amora,  ears,  dUl^tia,  frugallute,  pnidentia.  Qui 
■on  magna  in  re,  aed  pleaiia  virfatia,  aovem  liberia 
•ducandia,  exemplam  prvbaiteingalare,  qvUesacta 
I  peUeat,  et  fnigalitaa.    Orig,  Edit, 


in  a  email  account  of  hia  own  life,  haa  given  a 
very  amiable  character,  for  the  aimpliclty  and 
openneea  of  hia  behaviour,  for  hia  exact  frugal- 
ity in  the  management  of  a  narrow  fortune,  and 
the  prudence,  tendemeaa,  and  diligence,  with 
which  he  educated  a  numeroua  family  of  nine 
chihiren.  He  waa  eminently  akilled  in  hiatory 
and  genealogy,  and  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek; 
and  Hebrew  languagee. 

Hia  mother  waa  Hagar  Decider,  a  tradee- 
man*8  daughter  of  Amaterdam,  from  whom  he 
might,  perhape,  derive  an  hereditary  inclination 
totheatudy  ofphyaic,  in  which  she  waa  very 
in^niaitive,  and  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it 
not  common  in  female  etudenta. 

Thia  knowledge,  however,  ahe  did  not  live  to 
communicate  to  her  eon ;  for  ahe  died  in  1679^ 
ten  yeara  after  her  marriage. 

Hia  father,  finding  himaelf  encumbered  with 
the  care  of  aeven  children,  thought  It  neoeeaary 
to  take  a  aecond  wife,  and  in  July  1674^  wae 
married  to  Eve  du  Bole,  daughter  of  a  miniater 
of  Leyden,  who,  by  her  prudent  and  impartial 
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eondttct,  to  endeared  henelf  to  ber  biie1»and*8 
ehlldren,  that  they  all  regarded  her  ae  their  own 
mother. 

Hermfln  Boerhaave  was  always  dee>g[ned  by 
his  fkther  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view 
histntoCed  by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and 
the  first  elements  of  languages;  In  which  he 
made  each  a  proficiency,  that  he  was,  at  the  age 
•f  cHeren  years,  not  only  master  of  the  rules  of 
^nomfiar,  but  capable  of  translating  with  toler- 
able aoouraey,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  erili- 
eal  niceties. 

At  interyals,  to  recreate  hie  mind,  and  strength- 
en his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
fend  him  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in 
agriculture  and  such  kind  ef  rural  occupations, 
which  be  continued  through  all  bis  life  to  loye 
and  practice ;  and  by  this  ricissitude  of  study 
and  exercise  preseryed  himself,  in  a  great  meas- 
vre,  ftom  those  distempers  and  depressions  which 
are  frequently  the  consequences  of  indiscreet 
diligence,  and  uninterrupted  application;  and 
from  whidi  students,  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  of  the  huihan  body,  aometlmes 
fiy  for  tviief  to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and 
poNhase  temporary  ease  by  the  hazard  of  the 
most  dreadful  consequences. 

The  studies  of  young  BoerhaaTc  were,  about 
this  time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  de- 
aenres  particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  bim 
|o  that  science^  to  which  he  was  by  nature  so 
well  adapted,  and  which  he  afterwards  carried 
to  so  great  perfection. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  a  stubborn, 
painful,  and  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his 
left  thigh ;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated 
all  the  art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and 
not  only  afilicted  bim  with  most  excruciating 
pains,  but  exposed  him  to  such  sharp  and  tor- 
menting applications,  that  the  disease  and  reme^ 
dies  were  equally  inenfferable.  Then  it  was 
that  hb  own  pain  taught  him  to  compassionate 
eilliers,  and  bis  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of 
the  methods  then  in  use  faidted  him  to  attempt 
the  diseoTory  of  others  more  certein. 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself;  and  his  fint  essay  was  a 
prelude  to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and 
idl  the  applications  of  his  sui^geons,  he  at  last, 
by  tormenting  the  part  with  salt  and  urine,  ef 
frctedacure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtein  the 
assistance  of  surgeons  with  lees  inconvenience 
and  cBcpeiise,  he  was  brought,  by  his  father,  at 
fimrteen,  to  Leyden,  and  placed  in  the  fourth 
class  of  the  public  school,  after  being  examined 
by  the  master :  here  his  application  and  abilities 
were  equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by 
gaining  the  first  prize  In  the  fourth  class,  be  was 
raised  to  the  fiiUi :  and  in  six  months  more,  upon 
the  same  proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 


rewarded  with  another  prize,  and  translated  to 
the  sixth :  from  whence  it  Is  osoal  in  six  months 
more  to  be  removed  to  Uie  university. 

Thus  did  oar  yonng  stodent  advance  in  learn- 
ing and  reputation,  when,  as  he  was  within 
Tiew  of  the  university,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
blow  threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expecta- 
tions. 

On  Hkt  18th  of  November,  in  IfiBS,  hie  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  slender  provl- 
sion  for  his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which 
the  eldest  vras  not  yet  seventeen  years  eld. 

This  was  a  moat  afllioting  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned  education, 
and  who  therefore  eeemed  to  be  now  summoned 
by  necessity  to  some  way  of  life  more  Immedi- 
ately and  certainly  lucrative ;  but,  with  a  reso- 
Intkm  equal  to  his  abilitiss,  and  a  spirit  not  so 
depreesed  and  ebaben,  he  determined  to  break 
through  the  obstacles  of  poverty,  and  supply,  by 
diligence,  the  want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  guardians  to  prosecute  bis  stndiss,  so  long 
as  his  patrimony  would  support  him ;  and,  con- 
tinuing his  vronted  industry,  gained  another 
prize. 

He  was  now  to  quit  the  eeheol  for  the  uni- 
versity, but  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  re- 
maining in  his  thigh,  was  at  bis  own  intreaty 
continued  six  months  longer  under  the  care  of 
his  master,  the  learned  Winschotan,  where  he 
once  more  was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  rem<»val  to  the  university,  the  same 
genius  and  Industry  met  with  the  same  encour- 
agement and  applause.  The  learned  Triglandiua, 
one  of  his  father's  friends,  made  soon  after  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom 
he  found  a  generous  and  constant  patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  meet 
celebrated  professers,  and  made  great  advances 
in  all  the  eciences ;  still  regulating  his  studies 
with  a  view  principally  to  divinity,  for  which 
he  was  originally  intended  by  his  father,  and 
for  that  reason  exerted  bis  utmost  application  to 
attain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  neceesity  of  matbema-. 
tieal  learning,  he  began  to  study  those  sdencea 
in  1087,  but  without  that  intense  Industry  wHh 
whidi  the  pleasure  he  found  in  tluit  kind  of 
knowledge  induced  him  afterwards  to  eidtivate 
them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
university  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took 
his  degree  in  philosophy ;  and  on  that  occasion, 
discussed  the  important  and  arduous  subject  of 
the  distinct  natures  of  the  eool  and  body,  wkh 
such  acenraoy,  perspicuity,  and  aabtttty,  that  he 
entirely  confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  Epleurm, 
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H^bbei,  and  Spinon,  and  equally  rmlaed  th« 
duuraeten  of  piety  and  enkJtioii. 

DiTiaity  was  ttill  hia  gnaX  employment,  and 
the  chief  aim  of  all  his  stadies.  He  read  the 
acriptares  in  their  original  langoages,  and  when 
dilBcaltiea  oocorred,  consnlted  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  whom  he  rtad 
in  order  of  time,  beginninf  with  Qemena  Ro- 


In  the  peroaal  of  those  early  writera,*  he  was 
struck  with  the  profoundest  Teneration  of  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the 
holiness  of  their  Kres,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
discipline  practised  by  them;  but,  as  he  des- 
cended to  the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of 
Christianity  broken  by  useless  controYersies, 
and  its  doctrines  sophisticated  by  the  subtilties 
of  the  schools.  He  found  the  holy  writers  in- 
terpreted  according  to  the  notions  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  chimeras  of  metaphysicians 
adopted  as  articles  of  faith.  He  found  difficul- 
ties raised  by  niceties,  and  fomented  to  bitter^ 
ness  and  rancour.  He  saw  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  private 
Ikndes  of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered 
to  its  own  philosophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  con- 
fined to  the  sect  in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the'pur- 
suit  of  his  studies,  he  found  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  some  profession,  that,  without  engross- 
ing all  his  time,  might  enable  him  to  support 
himself;  and,  haying  obtained  a  very  unoom^ 
mon  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  he  read 
lectures  in  those  sciences  to  a  select  number  of 
young  gentlemen  in  the  unlrersity. 

At  length,  his  propension  to  the  study  of  phy- 
sic grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted ;  and,  though 
he  still  intended  to  nwke  divinity-the  great  em- 


"  JvngBbmt  his  exerddis  quotidisiiain  patnun 
lectionem,  Mcundnm  chronologism,  a  demente  Ro- 
■umo  exorans,  et  jnxta  sericm  lecnloniin  descen- 
dens :  at  Jean  Chriati  doctrinsm  in  N.  T.  traditam, 
primis  patribns  interpretantUnw,  addisceret. 

"  Homrn  limpUcitatein  slncene  doctrin«,  disdpH- 
n»  sanctitatepi,  vitn  Deo  dicatn  integiitatem  ador- 
abat.  SobtiUtatem  sebolamm  dirioa  postoMdam 
laqvdnasse  dolebat.  iEgeniane  talit,  Sacromm  in- 
terpretationem  ex  lectis  sopbistaruiD  pad  :  et 
Platonis,  Aristotelis,  Thonue  Aquinatii,  Scoti ;  ■  no 
qae  tempore  Carteaii,  cogitata  metaphysica  adhiberi 
pro  legihuM,  ad  qnaa  castigmrentor  aacromm  acripto- 
roHi  de  Deo  aententias.  Experiebator  acerba  diaaidia, 
faigeuiommqaa  aobtiliaalmorain  aoerrima  certamina, 
odia,  anbitiones,  iade  deri,  foreri ;  adeo  ooatraiia 
paei  cam  Deo  et  homiQe.  Nihil  hie  magia  illi  obatap 
bat ;  qnam  quod  omnea  ataerant  aacram  acripturam 
MMf0»rm6At  loqnentem,  #wr{aw&»  expUeandam ;  at 
iimfUrmfm  alngoli  definiaat  ex  placitia  ana  metaphy- 
aicea.  Horrebat,  inda  dominantia  aectae  pneralentea 
opiaionem,  ortfaodoxiae  modum,  et  regnlaa,  onicedare 
jaxta  dictata  iuetapb3raiconun,  noo  aacramm  litcra- 
nm  :  undo  tarn  va rifle  aeatentiB  de  doctxina  aimpli- 
Origin.  Edit, 


ploymeni  of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himself 
the  satiafaction  of  spending  some  time  upon  the 
medical  writera,  for  the  perusal  of  which  he 
was  so  well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with 
mathematica  and  philosophy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with 
his  natural  genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
making  that  his  business  which  he  intended  only 
M  his  diyersion ;  and  still  growing  more  eager 
as  he  advanced  farther,  he  at  length  determined 
wholly  to  master  that  profession,  and  to  take 
his  degree  in  physic,  before  he  engaged  in  tho 
dutiea  of  the  ministry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  just  observation,  that 
men's  ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  their 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into 
the  world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  great 
things,  who  have  not  abilitiea  likewise  to  per- 
form them.  To  have  formed  the  deaign  of  gain- 
ing a  complete  knowledge  of  medicine  by  way 
of  digression  from  theological  atudies,  would 
have  been  little  leas  than  madness  in  moat  -mtnt 
and  would  liave  only  expoaed  them  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  Boerhaave  was  one  of 
those  mighty  geniuses,  to  whom  scarce  any 
thing  appears  impossible,  and  who  think  no- 
thing worthy  of  their  efforta  but  what  ap- 
peara  insurmountable  to  common  understand- 
ings. 

He  began  this  new  course  of  study  by  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fal- 
lopins;  and,  to  acquaint  hlmaelf  more  fully 
with  the  structure  of  bodies,  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant upon  Nuck*s  public  dissections  in  the 
theatre,  and  himself  very  accurately  inspected 
the  bodies  of  different  animals. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  this  preparatory 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  andent  physi- 
cians  in  the  order  of  time,  pursuing  his  inquiries 
downwards  from  Hippocrates  through  all  the 
Grade  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himsdf,  that  Hippo- 
crates was  the  original  source  of  all  medical 
knowledge,  and  that  all  the  later  writers  were 
little  more  than  transcribers  from  him,  he  re- 
turned to  him  with  more  attention,  and  spent 
much  time  in  making  extracts  from  him,  digest- 
ing his  treatises  into  method,  and  fixing  them 
in  his  memory. 

He  then  descended  to  the  modems,  among 
whom  none  engaged  him  longer,  or  improved 
him  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  whose  merit  be 
has  left  this  attestation,  **  that  he  frequently 
peruaed  him,  and  always  with  greater  eager* 


His  insatiable  curioaity  after  knowledge  en- 
gaged him  now  in  the  practice  of  chemistry, 
which  he  proeecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
philoeopher,    whose    industry    was    not  to  be 
wearied,  and  whose  love  of  truth  was  too  strong 
.  to  suffer  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  reports  of 
I  others. 
V 
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Yet  did  he  not  suffer  one  branch  of  science  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy 
did  not  withludd  him  from  chemistry,  nor  che- 
mistry, enehantinif  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of 
hotany,  in  which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in 
other  parts  of  physio.  He  was  not  only  a  care- 
ful examiner  of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of 
the  university,  but  made  excursions  for  his  fur- 
ther  improvement  into  the  woods  and  iields, 
and  left  no  place  unvisited  where  any  increase 
of  botanical  knowledge  could  be  reasonably 
lioped  for. 

In  conjunction  with  aD  these  Inquiries  he  still 
pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
are  informed  by  himself,  *<  proposed,  when  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  art  of 
physio,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in 
that  science,  to  petition  regularly  for  a  license 
to  preach,  and  to  engage  in  the  cure  of  souls,'* 
and  intended  in  his  theological  exercise  to  dis- 
cuss this  question,  "  why  so  many  were  for- 
meriy  oonyerted  to  Christianity  by  illiterate 
persona,  and  so  few  at  present  by  men  of 
learning.'* 

In  pursuanee  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
wich,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
physic,  which  he  obtained  in  July,  1698,  having 
performed  a  pabliiS  disputation,  "  de  utilitate 
explorandorum  excrementorum  in  aegris,  ut 
signorum.'* 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious 
design  of  .undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  unexpected  obstacles  tluH>wn  in  his 
way,  and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the 
uniTersity  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
slight  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of 
any  pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  notions 
in  doubtful  and  disputable  matters,  but  of  no 
less  than  Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of 
Atheism  itself. 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
droulated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtieas  very 
eagerly  inquired ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the 
relation,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man- 
kind, but  to  show  that  no  merit,  however  ex- 
altM,  is  exempt  from  being  not  only  attadcod, 
but  wounded,  by  the  most  contemptible  whis- 
pers. Those  who  cannot  strike  with  fbroe,  cob 
however  poison  their  weapon,  and,  weak  as 
they  are,  give  mortal  wounds,  and  bring  a  hero 
to  the  grave :  so  true  is  that  observation,  that 
many  are  able  to  do  hurt,  but  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calunmy  owed  its.  rise  to  aa 
Incident  firom  which  no  oonsequence  of  import- 
ance could  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
haave  was  sitting  in  a  common  iKiat,  there  arose 
a  conversation  among  the  passengers  upon  the 
imiHons  and  pemidous  doctrine  of  Spinoaa, 
which,  as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  all  religion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and 
attended  silently  to  this  disoourse  for  some  time, 
till  one  of  the  company,  willing  to  distinguish 


himself  by  his  leal,  faistHHl  of  oonfuting  the 
positions  of  Spinooa  by  argument,  began  to  give 
a  loose  to  oontuaelioas  language,  and  virulent 
invectives,  which  Boerhaave  vras  so  little  pleaeed 
with,  that  at  last  he  eould  not  forbear  asking 
him  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  author  he  de- 
claimed against. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an* 
swer,  was  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  Invectives, 
but  not  without  ^feeling  a  secret  resentment 
against  the  person  who  had  at  once  Interrupted 
his  harangue,  and-expoeed  his  ignoranoe. 

This  vras  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in 
the  boat  with  them  ;  he  inquired  of  his  neigh- 
bour the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  ques- 
tion had  put  an  end  to  the  disoonrse,  and  having 
learned  it,  set  it  down  in  his  pocket-boolc,  as  it 
appeara,  with  a  malicious  design,  for  in  a  few 
days  it  was  the  common  conversation  at  Leyden, 
that  Boerhaave  had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  oonfuta* 
tion  of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particulariy 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  the 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Such  ca- 
lumniee  an  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they 
are  once  become  generaL  They  are  kept  alivo 
and  supported  by  the  malice  of  bad,  and  some- 
times by  the  seal  of  good  men,  who,  though 
they  do  not  absolutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet 
tlie  securest  method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but 
suspected  men  out  of  public  employments,  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  safety  of  psany  i%  to  be 
preferred  before  the  adrantage  of  few^ 

Boerhaave,  flndii^  this  formidable  oppoeition 
raised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecdesiastieal 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  against  his 
design  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine^ 
thought  it  neither  necessary  nor  prudent  to 
struggle  with  the  torrent  of  popular  prqudice, 
as  he  was  equally  qualified  for  a  profession, 
not  indeed  of  equal  dignity  or  importance,  but 
which  must  undoubtedly  claim  the  second  place 
among  those  which  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and 
was  continually  employed  in  making  new  ac- 
quisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  with- 
out that  eneoungement  which  others,  not  equally 
deserving,  have  sometimes  met  with.  His 
business,  vraa,  at  first,  not  great,  and  his  circum- 
stances by  no  means  easy ;  but  still,  superior  to 
any  discouragement,  he  continued  his  search 
after  knowledge,  and  determined  that  proeper- 
ity,  if  ever  he  was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the 
consequence  not  of  mean  art,  or  disingenu- 
ous solicitations,  but  of  real  merit,  and  solid 
learning. 
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His  slMdy  ftdheraoM  to  hi*  retototions  ftp- 
pean  yet  more  plaioly  from  th  w  oircumstanoe : 
be  was,  while  be  yet  remained  in  this  unplea*- 
Ing  oitiiatioB,  invited  by  one  of  the  first  favoor- 
itee  of  King  William  III.  to  aetUe  at  the 
Hague,  upon  very  adTantageoue  oenditions ;  but 
deelined  the  oifier.  For  having  no  ambition 
but  after  knowledge,  he  was  detiroos  of  living 
at  liberty,  without  any  restraint  upon  his  lo^cs, 
bis  thoughts,  or  his  tongue,  and  at  the  utuoet 
distance  from  all  contentions,  and  state  partks. 
His  time  was  wholly  taken  up  in  visiting  tbo 
rick,  studying,  making  chemical  experiments, 
aaarching  into  every  part  of  medicine  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  teaching  the  mathematics,  and 
nadlng  the  scriptures*  and  those  authors  who 
profess  to  teach  a  certain  method  of  loving 
God.* 

ThU  was  bis  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  Van  Beig  to  the 
university,  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  Orelin- 
enrtios  in  the  profinsorshlp  of  physic,  and  elect- 
ed without  any  aoUdtations  on  his  pert,  and  al^ 
most  without  bis  consent,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

On  this  oooaaien,  having  observed,  with  grief, 
that  Hippoeratso,  whom  he  rogarded  not  only  as 
the  fitther  but  as  the  prince  of  physicians,  was 
not  sufficiently  read  or  esteemed  by  young  stUf 
dents,  he  pronounced  an  oration,  "  Dc  oom- 
mendando  Studio  Hfppocratieo  ;'*  by  which  he 
restored  that  great  author  to  his  just  and  ancient 
reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  lectures  with 
great  applause,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
audience  to  enlarge  his  original  design,  and  in> 
struct  them  in  diemistry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  great  improve- 
■aent  of  the  art  itself,  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  particular 
ojcperiments,  not  redosed  to  certain  principles, 
aor  connected  one  with  another :  this  vast  chaos 
Iw  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easy,  which  was  b^ore  to  the  last  degree  diffi- 
cult and  obecnre. 

His  rqiutation  now  began  to  bear  some  pro- 


*  **  Circs  hoc  tempns,  lauds  conditioaibuf,  lauti' 
orilras  promiMis,  inyitatns,  plus  vice  limplici,  a  viro 
primarite  dignationis,  qni  gratia  fiagrantiMima  flore> 
bet  regis  Golielmi  III.  at  JUagam  comitam  sedem 
oaperet  fortoaanim,  declinarit  ooiwtans.  Contentiw 
.videlicet  vita  libera,  remotaa  tuibis,  atadiisqae  porro 
jiercolendis  unice  impensa,  ubi  non  cogeretor  alia 
dicere  et  limnlare,  alia  sentire  et  diMimuIure :  af- 
fectomn  stadiis  rapi,  regi.  Sic  tun  vita  erat,  sgros 
visere,  mox  domi  in  masno  se  condere,  officinam 
yalcaaiam  exercere;  omnes  mediciiuB  partes  acer- 
rime  perseqni ;  maUiematica  etiam  aliis  tradere ; 
sacra  legere,  et  auctores  qui  profktentur  docere  rali- 
ooem  certain  amandi  Deun.    Orig.  Edit. 


portion  to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  dia- 
taot  universities;  so  that,  in  1709;  the  profes- 
sorship of  physic  being  vacant  at  Groningen,  he 
was  invited  thither;  but  be  refused  to  leave 
Leyden,  and  chose  to  continue  his  present  course 
of  life. 

This  Invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to 
the  governors  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  they 
had  so  grateful  a  sense  of  his  r^ard  for  them, 
that  they  immediately  voted  an  honorary  in- 
crease of  his  salary,  and  promised  him  the  first 
professorship  that  should  be  vacant. 

On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration 
upon  the  uss  of  mechanics  in  the  science  of 
physic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend 
a  rational  and  mathematical  enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies ; 
and  to  show  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  the 
jaiYon  introduced  by  Paracelsui^  Helmont,  and 
other  chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded 
upon  the  world  the  most  airy  dreams,  and  io-> 
stead  of  enlightening  their  readers  with  explica- 
tions of  nature,  have  darkened  the  plainest  ap- 
pearances, and  bewildered  mankind  in  error 
and  obscurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
cal lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when,  by  the  death  of  professor  Hot- 
ten,  the  professorship  of  physic  and  botany  fell 
to  him  of  course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity 
and  &cillty  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to 
the  dignity  of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired 
it  is  necessary  not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  boUny  made  it  part  of  bis 
duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garden,  which 
improved  so  much  by  the  immense  number  of 
new  plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  to- 
larged  to  twice  its  original  extent. 

In  1714,  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  university,  and  in  the 
same  year  made  physician  of  St  Augustine's 
hospital,  in  Leyden,  into  which  the  students  are 
admitted  twice  a-week,  to  learn  the  practice  of 
physic. 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  and 
to  the  students,  for  the  success  of  his  practice 
was  the  best  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of 
his  principles. 

When  he  laid  down  bis  office  of  governor  of 
the  university,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon 
the  sul^ect  of  "  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural 
philosophy;*'  in  which  he  declares,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  in  favour  of  experimental 
knowledge,  and  reflecU,  with  just  severity, 
upon  those  arrogant  philosophers,  who  are  too 
easily  disgusted  with  the  slow  methods  of  ob- 
taining true  notions  by  frequent  experiments, 
and  who,  possessed  with  too  high  an  opinion  of 
their  own  abilities,  rather  choose  to  consult 
their  own  imaginations,  than  enquire  into  uaf- 
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tare,  and  are  better  pleaded  with  the  charming 
amaaement  of  forming;  hypotheses,  than  the 
toilsome  drudgery  of  making  observations. 

The  emptiness  and  ancertainty  of  all  those 
systems,  whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity, 
or  agreeable  for  their  novelty,  he  has  evidently 
shown ;  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
hings,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is 

such  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  by  ex- 
perience, or  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  them 
by  mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and 
a  true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  his  works, 
gave  such  offence  to  a  professor  of  Franeker, 
who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Des  Cartes, 
and  considered  his  principles  as  the  bulwark  of 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  his 
darling  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  done 
him  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little 
less  than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the 
Christian  must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  toge- 
ther, and  that  to  say  that  we  were  Ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  things,  was  not  only  to  enlist 
among  the  Sceptics,  but  sink  into  Atheism  it- 
self. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understand- 
ing, as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems 
as  the  chief  support  pf  sacred  and  Invariable 
truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  so  &r  re- 
sented by  the  governors  of  his  university,  that 
they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  of 
the  invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against 
him ;  this  was  not  only  complied  with,  but  offers 
were  made  him  of  more  ample  satisfiiction ;  to 
which  he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to  his  ho- 
nour than  the  victory  he  gained,  *<  that  ha 
should  think  himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if 
his  adversary  received  no  farther  molestation  on 
bis  account.'* 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  raised  by 
fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  solid  merit, 
that  the  same  year  his  correspondence  was  de> 
sired  upon  Botany  and  Natural  Philosophy  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which  he 
was,  upon  the  death  of  Count  Marsigli,  in  the 
year  I72S,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  distinguished; 
for,  two  years  afier,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  our 
Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  caressed  and 
honoured  with  the  highest  and  most  public 
marks  of  esteem  by  other  nations,  he  became 
more  celebrated  in  the  university;  for  Eoer- 
haave  was  not  one  of  those  learned  men,  of 
whom  the  world  has  seen  too  many,  that  dis- 
grace their  studies  by  their  vices,  and  by  unac- 
countable weaknesses  make  themselves  ridicu- 


lous at  home,  while  their  writings  procure  them 
the  veneration  of  distant  countries,  where  (heir 
learning  is  known,  but  not  their  fdUles. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with 
being  insensible  of  his  excellencies  till  other  na- 
tions taught  them  to  admire  him ;  for  In  1718, ' 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  the  profes- 
sorship of  chemistry ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oradon  *'  De  chemla  errores  sues  ez- 
puigante,"  in  vrhfch  he  treated  that  science  with 
an  eligance  of  style  not  often  to  be  found  in  che- 
mical writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have  affec- 
ted not  only  a  barbarous,  hut  unintelligible 
phrase,  and  to  have,  like  the  Pythagoreans  «f 
old,  wrapt  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  »nig- 
matlcal  expressions,  either  liecaaae  they  believed 
that  mankind  would  reverence  most  what  they 
least  understood,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from 
benevolence  but  vanity,  and  were  desiroos  to  be 
praised  for  tbeir  knowledge,  though  they  oould 
not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  oommun.-cate  It. 

In  I78S,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tice was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he 
relates  it  In  his  speech  after  his  recovery,  he 
brought  upon  himself,  by  an  imprudent  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  his  own  oonstitutlon« 
and  by  transgressing  those  rules  which  he  had  a 
thousand  times  Inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  ac- 
quaintance. Riaing  in  the  morning  before  day» 
he  went  immediately,  hot  and  sweating,  from 
his  bed  into  the  open  air,  and  exposed  himself  to 
the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
without  horror  :  he  was  for  five  months  confin- 
ed to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  with- 
out daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  becauae 
any  effort  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so 
exquisite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  depriv- 
ed of  motion  but  of  sense.  Here  art  was  at  a 
stand,  nothing  could  be  attempted,  because  no- 
thing oould  be  proposed  with  the  least  prospcet 
of  success.  At  length  having,  in  the  sixth  month 
of  his  illness,  obtained  some  remission,  he  took 
simple  medicines*  in  large  quantities,  and  at 
length  wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  II,  1728,  when 
he  opened  his  school  again,  with  general  joy 
and  public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  ihe  memory  of 
Boerhaave  not  to  mention  what  was  related  by 
himself  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay 
whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found 
no  method  of  diverting  bis  thoughts  so  effectual 
as  meditation  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often 
relieved  and  mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments 


•  "  Succotpresflosbibit  Nofter  herbanim  Cichore*. 
EndiviflB,  FwoMxix,  Nasturtil  aqQatici,yeronicflD  aqna- 
ticm  latifoliK,  copis  iogeoti ;  «imul  deglatien*  abaof 
dantiMime  gttionu  fendacca  Asiatica."    Or(g<  JBdU, 
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by  the  recoUectioD  of  what  he  b«d  rend,  and  by 
rtrlewiof  tboee  stores  of  knowledge  which  he 
had  repeeited  la  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  Instanee  of  fortitade  and 
steady  oomposure  of  mind,  which  would  haye 
been  for  erer  the  iNMst  of  the  Stoic  schools, 
and  increased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato. 
The  patience  of  BoerhaaTe,  as  it  was  more  ra^ 
tional,  was  more  lasting  than  theirs ;  it  was  that 
patientia  Ckristiana  which  Lipsias,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  the  Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  of  Ood  in 
his  last  boors ;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not 
Tanity,  not  on  Tain  reasonings,  hot  on  confi- 
dsnoe  in  God. 

In  1787,  he  was  seized  with  a  Tiolent  burning 
ftrer,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  onoe 
Bftore  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  iirequently  afflicted 
with  returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  no^ 
so  far  subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his 
stediesor  bis  lectures,  till,  in  17891,  he  found 
himself  so  worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for 
him  to  continue  any  longer  the  professorships  of 
botany  and  chemistry,  which  be  therefore  re- 
signed, April  28,  and  upon  his  resignation  spoke 
a  "  Sermo  Academicus,**  or  oration,  in  which 
he  asserts  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor from  the  wonderful  fiibrie  of  the  human 
body ;  and  confutes  all  those  idle  reasoners,  who 
pretend  to  explain  the  formation  of  parts,  or 
the  animal  operations,  to  which  he  prores  that 
art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor  any  thing 
paralleL  One  instance  I  shall  mention,  which 
is  produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any  at- 
tempt to  rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothing  is 
more  boasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistry, 
than  thai  they  can,  by  artificial  beats  and  diges- 
tion, imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  '*  Let 
all  these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,*'  says 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the 
food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
milation contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body : 
let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they  shall  not  be  able 
from  these  materials  to  produos  a  single  drop  of 
blood.— So  much  is  the  most  common  act  of  Na- 
ture beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  ex- 
tended Science!** 

From  this  time  Boerbaave  lived  with  less 
public  employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a 
useless  life ;  for,  besides  bis  hours  spent  in  in- 
structing his  scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time 
was  taken  up  by  patients  which  came,  when  the 
distemper  would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  consult  him,  or  by  letters  which,  in 
more  urgent  cases,  were  continually  sent,  to  in- 
quire his  opinion,  or  ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetra- 
tion with  which  be  often  discovered  and  de- 
scribed, at  the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  dis- 
tempers as  betray  themselves  by  no  symptoms 
to  common  eyes,  such  wonderful  relations  have 
been  spread  over  the  world,  as,  though  attested 


beyond  doubt,  can  scarcely  be  credited.  I  men- 
tion none  of  them,  because  I  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  testimonies,  or  distinguish- 
ing between  thoee  accounts  which  are  well 
proved,  and  those  which  owe  their  rise  to  fie- 
tion  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  Implore,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
tills  great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  fkr  neglect 
the  common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  suffer 
any  of  these  circumstances  to  be  loot  to  postority. 
Men  are  generally  Idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy 
themselves,  and  intimidate  the  industry  i^ 
others,  by  calling  that  impossible  which  Is  only 
difficult.  The  skill  to  which  Boeriiaave  attained, 
by  a  long  and  unwearied  observation  of  nature^ 
ought  therefore  to  be  transmitted  in  all  Its  par- 
ticulars to  future  ages,  that  his  sncosssors  may 
be  ashamed  to  foil  below  him,  and  that  none 
may  hereafter  excuse  his  Ignorance  by  pleading 
the  impossibility  of  clearer  knowledge. 

Yet  so  far  was  this  great  master  fivm  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in  his  abilities,  that.  In 
his  examinations  of  the  siok,  he  was  remarkably 
dreumstautial  and  particular.  He  well  knew 
that  the  originals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a 
distance  from  their  visible  effects ;  that  to  con- 
jecture, where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is 
either  vanity  or  negligence ;  and  that  life  Is  not 
to  be  sacrificed,  either  to  an  affectation  of  quick 
discernment,  or  of  crowded  practice,  but  may 
be  required,  if  trilled  away,  at  the  hand  of  the 
physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt 
the  first  approaches  of  that  &tal  illness  that 
brought  him  to  the  grave,  of  which  we  have  In- 
serted an  account,  written  by  himself  Sept.  8, 
1738,  to  a  friend  at  London;*  which  deservea 
not  only  to  be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation 
of  the  disease  which  deprived  us  of  so  great  a 
man,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation 
to  the  divine  wilL 

In  this  last  Illness,  which  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree lingering,  painful,  and  afflictive^  his  con- 
stancy and  firmness  did  not  forsake  him.     He 


*  "  iEtas,  labor,  cofporlique  ophna  pingaetndo,  of- 
feoerant,  sate  amrain,  at  inortilraa  refertnm,  grave, 
hebes,  plenitodiae  tnrgens  corpus,  aahelom  ad  mo- 
tas  miniino*,  cam  aenaa  anffocationia,  polau  nirifloe 
anomalo,  ineptom  eraderet  ad  allnin  motnin.  Urge- 
bat  pradpue  aubaiateDa  pronoa  at  intarcepta  reapi- 
ratio  ad  prima  aomni  initia :  unde  aomnna  prorana 
prohSbebatnr,  earn  fbrmidaUli  atrangnlationiB  molea- 
tla.  Hinc  hydropa  pedum,  cmram,  femomm,  acroti, 
pnepnlii,  et  abdominia.  Qob  tamen  omnia  aablata. 
Sed  dolor  manet  ia  abdomine,  cam  anzietate  anm* 
ma,  anhelitn  anffocante,  et  debilitate  incredibilli 
aomno  pauco,  eoqne  vago,  per  aomnia  turbatlaaimo  t 
animoa  vero  rebua  ageodia  impar.  Com  hia  lector 
feaana  neo  emergo ;  patienter  expectana  Dei  Jasaa^ 
qulboa  reaigno  data,  qme  aola  amo,  et  bonora  \ 
—Orig.  EdU. 
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iMithet  intermitted  the  Decenary  oarce  of  life, 
nor  fbiigot  the  proper  preparations  for  death. 
Though  dejection  and  lowneas  of  spirit  was,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper,  yet 
eren  this,  in  some  measure,  gare  way  to  that 
vigour  which  the  soul  receives  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
a  visit  at  his  country  house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  lilm 
sitting  without-door,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
'  daughter:  after  tin  compliments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  con- 
versation ;  when  Boerfaaave  toolc  occasion  to  tell 
him  what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  chief 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  never  doubted 
of  the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the 
■onl ;  bat  decfaovd  that  h^  had  hitely  had  a  kind 
of  experimental  certainty  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween corporeal  and  thinking  substances,  which 
mere  reason  and  philosophy  cannot  afford,  and 
opportunities  of  contemplating  the  wonderful 
and  inexplicable  union  of  soul  and  body,  which 
nothing  but.long  sickness  can  give.  This  he  U- 
Ivstrated  by  a  description  of  the  effecto  which 
the  infirmities  of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties, 
which  yet  they  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish, 
hut  his  sool  was  always  masts*  of  itself,  and  al- 
ways resigned  to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker.' 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain, 
that,  after  having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exquisite 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  set 
free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  an- 
•wered,  that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when 
forced  by  continued  and  successive  tMments, 
ttnavoidaUe  in  the  present  state  of  human  na- 
ture ;  that  the  best  men,  even  Job  himself,  were 
not  able  to  refrain  from  such  starts  of  impa- 
tience.  This  he  did  not  deny;  but  said,  "  He 
that  loves  God,  ought  to  think  nothing  desirable 
hot  what  Is  most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Good- 


Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  con- 
duct, in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain :  as 
death  approached  nearer,  he  was  so  far  from 
terror  or  confusion,  that  he  seemed  even  less 
■ensible  of  pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his 
torments,  which  continued  till  the  SSd  day  of 
September,  1788,  on  which  he  died,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age. 

11)  us  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  hy  na- 
ture for  great  designs,  and  guided  by  religion  in 
the  exertion  of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  ro* 
bust  and  athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  har- 
dened by  early  severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue, 
%bat  he  was  Insensible  of  any  sharpness  of  air, 
or  inclemency  of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  strength.  Thpre 
was  in  his  air  and  motion  something  rough  and 


artless,  but  so  nsigestic  and  great  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  man  ever  looked  upon  him  with 
out  veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  submimion 
to  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  spaiUed 
visibly  in  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  ever  observed  that 
any  change  of  his  fortune,  or  alteration  in  his 
aflUn,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  allecCed 
his  countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
moting mirth  by  a  facetious  and  humorous  con- 
versation i  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and 
detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute them;  "for  they  are  sparlcs,*'  said  he, 
"  which,  if  yon  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out 
of  themselves.'* 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the 
fiudts  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  from 
iniaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on 
his  own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  mentioned 
himself  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by 
the  preeence,  frowns,  or  insoleBce  of  great  mesi, 
but  persisted  on  all  occaaious  in  the  right,  with 
ai resolution  always  present  and  always  calm. 
Up  was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  firm 
without  rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  car* 
tainty,  make  a  conjecture  of  men's  inclinations 
and  capacity  by  their  aspect 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  his  public  business.  His  usual  exercise 
was  riding,  till,  in  his  latter  years,  his  distem* 
pers  made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk: 
when  he  was  weary  he  amused  himself  with 
playing  on  the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  his 
house  in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden 
stored  with  all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  the 
climate  would  bear ;  here  he  used  to  eigoy  his 
hours  unmolested,  and  proeecute  his  studies 
without  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  success. 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  by  un- 
expected accidents,  and  a  fortunate  eoncurrenco 
of  oireumstancea,  neither  procured  nor  foreseen 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
world  must  be  the  effect  of  industry  and  capa- 
city. Boerhaave  lost  none  of  bis  hours,  but, 
when  he  had  attained  one  science,  attempted 
another :  he  added  physic  to  divinity,  chemistry 
to  the  mathematics,  and  anatomy  to  botany. 
He  examined  systems  by  experiments,  and 
formed  experiments  into  systems.  He  neither 
neglected  the  observations  of  others,  nor  blindly 
submitted  to  celebrated  names.  He  neither 
thought  so  highly  of  hinoself  as  to  imagine  he 
could  receive  no  light  from  boolcs,  nw  so  mean- 
ly as  to  believe  he  could  discover  nothing  bnt 
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what  was  to  be  Ic«m«d  from  thorn.  He  ex- 
amined the  observations  of  other  men,  but  trust- 
ed only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  ro- 
oommending  truth  by  elegance,  and  embdlish- 
ing  the  philoeopher  with  polite  literature:  he 
knew  that  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  will 
sacriiioe  their  pleasure  to  their  improvement, 
and  those  authors  who  would  find  many  readers, 
must  endeavour  to  please  while  they  instruct. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings 
to  mankind,  and  lest  be  might,  by  a  roughness 
and  barbarity  of  style,  too  frequent  among  men 
of  great  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions, 
and  make  his  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
Thus  was  his  learning  at  once  various  and  exact, 
profound  and  agreeable. 

But  bis  knowledge,  however  uncommon, 
holds,  in  his  character,  but  the  second  place; 
his  virtue  was  yet  much  more  uncommon  than 
his  learning.  He  was  an  admirable  example  of 
temperance,  fortitude,  humility,  and  devotion. 
His  piety,  and  a  religious  sense  of  his  depen- 
danoe  on  God,  was  the  basis  of  all  his  virtues, 
and  the  principle  of  his  whole  conduct.  He 
was  too  sensible  of  his  weakness  to  ascribe  any 
thing  to  himself,  or  to  conceive  that  he  could 
subdne  passion,  or  withstand  temptation,  by  his 
own  natural  power;  he  attributed  every  good 
thought,  and  every  laudable  action,  to  the  Father 
of  goodness.  Being  once  asked  by  a  friend,  who 
bad  often  admired  his  patience  under  great  pro- 
vocations, whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had  so  entirely 
suppressed  that  impetuous  and  ungovernable  po»- 
aion  ?  he  answered,  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  sineerity,  that  he  was  naturslly  quick  of  re- 
sentment, but  that  he  had,  by  daily  prayer  and 
meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this  mastery 
over  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was, 
throiighout  his  whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to 
retire  for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  medita^ 
iion;  this,  he  often  told  his  friends,  gave  htm 
spirit  and  vigour  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
this  he  therefore  commended  as  the  best  rule  of 
11£b  ;  for  nothing,  he  knew,  could  support  the  soul 
in  all  distresses  but  a  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  nor  can  a  steady  and  rational  magnani- 
mity flow  from  any  other  source  than  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  favour. 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  autho- 
rity and  sacred  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures ; 
and  maintained  that  they  alone  taught  the  way 
of  salvation,  and  that  they  only  could  give  peace 
•f  mind.  The  excellency  of  the  Christian  reU- 
gion  was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversation. 
▲  strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent 
imitation  of  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
he  often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  ot  true 
tranquillity.    He  recommended  to  his  friends  a 


careful  observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  con- 
cerning the  lore  of  God  and  man.  He  worship 
ped  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  without  attempting 
to  inquire  Into  his  nature.  He  desired  only  to 
think  of  God,  what  Goi  knows  of  himself. 
There  he  stopped,  lest,  by  indulging  his  own 
ideas,  he  should  form  a  Deity  from  his  own 
imagination,  and  sin  by  fiilling  down  before  him. 
To  the  will  of  God  he  paid  an  absolute  submis- 
sion, without  endeavouring  to  discover  the  rea- 
son of  his  determinations ;  and  this  he  accounted 
the  first  and  most  inviolable  duty  of  a  Christian. 
When  he  heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die, 
he  used  to  think,  who  can  tell  whether  this  man 
is  not  better  than  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better.  It  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  myself,  but  to  the  goodness 
of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note.  *  So  far  was 
this  man  from  being  made  impious  by  philoso- 
phy, or  vain  by  knowledge,  or  by  virtue,  that  he 
ascribed  all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  aud  all 
his  goodness  to  the  grace  of  God.  May  his  ex- 
ample extend  its  influence  to  his  admirers  and 
followers!  May  those  who  study  his  writings 
imitate  his  life  !  and  those  who  endeavour  after 
his  knowledge  aspire  likewise  to  his  piety ! 

He  married,  September  17,  1710,  Mary  Dro- 
lenveaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgo-master 
of  Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria, 
who  survives  her  fiitfaer,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren who  died  in  their  infancy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so  gener- 
ally known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  though 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in 
the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  publish- 
ed, it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  give  any  other 
account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707,  f<  Institutiones  Msdi- 
CK,"  to  which  he  added  in  1706,  "  Apfaorismi  ds 
cognoscendis  et  curandis  morbis.'* 


•  "  Doctrinam  sacris  Uteris  Ilcbraice  et  Gncce  tra- 
ditam,  solam  anime  salotarem  et  agnovit  et  aeooit. 
Omni  oppoftonitate  profitebatur  diBciplinatn,  qaam 
JesQs  Cfaristas  ore  et  Tits  expressit,  anice  tninqailU- 
tatcm  dare  noeati.  Semparqae  dixit  amicb,  paeeia 
animi  band  repcriandam  nisi  in  magno  Mosia  pns^ 
cepto  de  sincere  amore  Dei  ethominia  bene  obserfa- 
to.  Neque  extra  sacra  moniunenta  uspiam  invenirip 
qaod  mentem  serenet.  Denm  plus  adoravi%  qui  est. 
Intelligere  de  Deo,  onice  volebat  id,  quod  Dens  de  se 
intelligit.  £o  contentus  ultra  nibil  reqnisirit,  neido- 
lolatria  erraiet.  In  volnntate  Dei  sic  reqiriescebat 
at  iUius  nailam  omnino  rationem  indagandam  pata- 
ret.  Hanc  nnice  supremam  oauiawm  legevi  ease  con- 
tendebat ;  deliberata  constantia  perfectissime  colen- 
dam.  De  aliis  et  seipso  sentiebat :  at  qnoties  crinri. 
nis  reos  ad  pcenas  letales  damoatos  andiret,  semper 
cogitaret,  ssepe  diceret ;  '  quis  dixerat  annon  me  sint 
meliores  ?  Utique,  ri  ipse  mellor,  id  non  mihi  auctori 
tribuendum  esse  palam  alo,  confiteor ;  sed  its  largi- 
enU  Deo.'  '*    Orig.  Edit. 
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1710,  "  Index  ■tirplum  in  lM>rto  aoidMnioo." 

1719,  "  De  materia  medica,  et  remediornm 
formulU  liber;"  and  in  1787,  a  second  edi. 
iion. 

1780,  «  Alter  index  stirpinm/'  ftc.  adorned 
with  plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of 
plants  as  the  former. 

1788,  "  Epistola  ad  cl.  Rulschiom,  qoa  sen^ 
tentiam  Malpighianam  de  glandnlis  defendit." 

1784,  "  Atrocis  nee  prius  descripti  morbi  hia- 
toria  iUttstrisaimi  baronis  Wassenaria.'* 

1785,  "  Opera  anatomica  et  chirurgica  An- 
dreas VesaUi,"  with  the  life  of  Vesallus. 


1788,  "  Altera  atrocis  rarissimique  morbi 
marchionis  de  Sancto  Albano  historia." 

«  AttctoMS  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractatu 
prafixo*" 

1731,  "  Aretni  Cappadocis  nova  editio.*' 

17SS,  "  Elementa  Chemias.*' 

17Si,  "  Obser?ato  de  argento  vivo>  ad  Reg. 
Soc.  et  Acad.  Sclent." 

These  are  the  writings  of  the  great  BoerhaaTe» 
which  haye  made  all  encomiums  useless  and 
Tain,  since  no  man  can  attentiydy  peruse  them 
without  admiring  the  abilities,  and  reverencing 
the  yirtue  of  the  author.  * 
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At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
with  an  enemy,  whose  insults,  rayages,  and  bar- 
barities, have  long  called  for  yengeance,  an  ac- 
count of  such  English  commanders  as  have 
merited  the  aduiowledgments  of  posterity,  by 
extending  the  powers  and  raising  the  honour  of 
their  country,  seems  to  be  no  improper  enter- 
tainment for  our  readers.f  We  shall  therefore 
attempt  a  succinct  narration  of  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  Admiral  Blake,  in  which  we  hare  no- 
thing farther  in  yiew  than  to  do  justice  to  his 
bravery  and  conduct,  without  intending  any 
parallel  between  his  achleyements  and  those  of 
our  present  admirals. 

RoBKRT  Blakx  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  in 
~  Somersetshire,  in  August,  1696,  his  father  being 
a  merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of 
his  earliest  years  we  have  no  account,  and  there- 
fore can  amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those 
prognostics  of  his  future  actions,  so  often  met 
with  in  memoirs. 

In  1616,  he  entered  into  the  uniyersity  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  till  168S,  though  with- 
out being  much  countenanced  or  caressed  by  his 
superiors,  for  he  was  more  than  once  disappoint- 
ed in  his  endeavours  after  academical  prefer- 
ments. It  Is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his 
Athena  Oxonienses)  ascribes  the  repulse  he  met 


•  Gent.  Mag.  1730,  toI.  ix.  p.  178.    N. 
f  This  life  was  first  printed  In  the  Gentleoisn's 
lisgasbfte  for  the  year  1740.    N. 


with  at  Wadham  College,  where  he  was  com- 
petitor for  a  fellowship,  either  to  want  of  learn- 
ing, or  of  stature.  With  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, the  same  writer  had  before  informed  us, 
that  he  was  an  early  riser  and  shidiotu,  though 
he  sometimes  relieved  his  attention  by  the 
amusements  of  fowling  and  fishing.  As  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  did  not  want  capacity, 
we  may  therefore  conclude,  upon  this  confession 
of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not  fiiil  of  being 
learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requisite  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may  safely  aa- 
cribe  his  disappointment  to  his  want  of  stature, 
it  being  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  Savil,  then 
warden  of  that  college,  to  pay  much  regard  to 
the  outward  appearance  of  those  who  solicited 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do  the 
greatest  events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or 
foUy! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place, 
where  **  he  lived,'*  says  Clarendon,  **  without 
any  appearance  of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man 
than  he  was,  but  inveighed  with  great  freedom 
against  the  license  of  the  times,  and  power  of 
the  court.*' 

In  1640^  he  was  chosen  burgess  for  Bridge- 
water  by  the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had 
recommended  himself  by  the  disapprobation  of 
bishop  Laud's  violence  and  severity,  and  his 
non-compliance  with  those  new  ceremonies 
which  he  was  then  endeavouring  to  introduces 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  coo- 
formity  with  his  avowed  principles,  dedarsd  for 
the  parliament ;  and  thinking  a  bare  dedaratioB 
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for  light  not  all  the  daty  of  a  good  mail,  raiMd 
a  troop  of  dragooDs  lor  his  party,  and  appeared 
in  the  field  with  ao  much  bravery,  that  he  was 
in  a  short  time  adnmced,  without  meeting  any 
of  those  obatruetions  which  he  had  encountered 
In  the  nnirersity. 

In  1646,  he  was  goTemor  of  Taunton,  when 
the  Lord  Goring  came  before  it  with  an  army 
of  10,000  men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified  and 
unsupplied  with  almost  erery  thing  necessary 
for  supporting  a  siege.  The  state  of  this  garri- 
son encouraged  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Blake,  to  propose  a  capitulation ; 
which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indignation 
and  contempt:  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per- 
suasion of  any  eifect,  for  he  maintained  the  place 
under  all  its  disadvantages,  till  the  siege  was 
raised  by  the  parliament's  army. 

He  continued  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
give  proofs  of  an  insuperable  courage,  and  a 
steadiness  of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken :  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  parliament, 
joined  with  the  borough  ot  Taunton  in  return- 
ing thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no  more 
addresses  to  the  King.  Yet  was  he  so  far  from 
approving  the  death  of  Charles  I.  that  he  made 
no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he  would  venture 
his  life  to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had  done 
to  serve  the  parliament. 

In  February,  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on 
that  element,  for  which  he  seems  by  nature  to 
have  been  designed.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut 
up  in  the  harbour  of  Kingsale,  In  Ireland,  for 
several  months,  till  want  of  provisions  and  de- 
spair of  relief,  excited  the  Prince  to  make  a  dar- 
ing effort  for  his  escape,  by  forcing  through  the 
parliament's  fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with 
his  usual  intropidity,  and  succeeded  in  it,  though 
with  the  loss  of  tlunee  ships.  He  was  pursued 
by  Blake  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great 
distinction  by  the  Portuguese. 

Blake,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that 
the  fleet  in  his  port  lielonging  to  the  public  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  he  de^ 
manded  leave  to  fall  upon  it.  This  being  re- 
fused, though  the  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terms, 
and  accompanied  with  declarations  of  esteem, 
and  a  present  of  provisions,  so  exasperated  the 
admiral,  that,  without  any  hesitation,  he  fell 
upon  the  Portuguese  fleet,  then  returning  from 
Brasil,  of  which  he  took  seventeen  ships,  and 
burnt  three.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  alarmed  at  so  unexpected  a 
destruction,  ordered  Prince  Rupert  to  attack 
him,  and  retake  the  Brasil  ships.  Blake  carried 
home  his  prizes  without  molestation,  the  Prince 
not  having  force  enough  to  pursue  him,  and 


well  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  quitting  a 
port  where  he  could  no  longer  be  protected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provision, 
and  received  orders  to  make  reprls^  upon  the 
French  who  had  suffered  their  privateers  to 
molest  the  English  trade ;  an  injury  which,  in 
those  days,  was  always  Immediately  resented, 
and  if  not  repaired,  certainly  punished.  Sailing 
with  this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a 
French  man  of  war  valued  at  a  million.  How 
this  ship  happened  to  be  so  rich,  we  an  not  in- 
formed ;  but  as  It  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  probable 
the  rich  lading  was  the  accumulated  plunder  of 
many  prizes.  Then  following  the  unfortunate 
Rupert,  whose  fleet  by  storms  and  battles  waa 
now  reduced  to  five  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he 
demanded  leave  of  the  Spanish  governor  to  at- 
tack him  in  the  harbour,  but  received  the  same 
answer  which  had  been  returned  before  by  the 
Portuguese :  **  That  they  had  a  right  to  protect 
airships  that  came  into  their  dominions;  that  if 
th^  admiral  wero  forced  in  thither,  he  should 
find  the  same  security ;  and  that  he  required  him 
not  to  violate  the  peace  of  a  neutral  port.*' 
Blake  withdrew  upon  this  answer  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  Rupert  then  leaving  Car- 
thagena entered  the  port  of  Malaga,  whero  he 
burnt  and  sunk  several  English  merohant  ships. 
Blake,  judging  this  to  be  an  infringement  of  the 
neutrality  professed  by  the  Spaniards,  now 
made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Rupert*8  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Malaga,  and  having  destroyed 
three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  sea, 
and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court. 

In  February  1660^1,  Blake,  still  continuing 
to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French 
ship  of  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the 
captain  to  come  on  board,  thero  being  no  war 
declared  betweeji  the  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  "  he 
was  willing  to  lay  down  his  sword,  and  yield  ^" 
which  he  gallantly  refused,  though  in  his  ene- 
my's power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  artifice,  and  detesting  the  appeiutmce 
of  treachery,  told  him,  **  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go  back  to  his  ship,  and  defend  It  as  long  as 
he  could."  The  captain  willingly  accepted  his 
offer,  and  af^er  a  fight  of  two  hours,  confessed 
himself  conquered,  kissed  his  sword,  and  sur- 
rendered It. 

In  I65£,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  be- 
tween the  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  . 
Holland ;  a  war,  in  which  the  greatest  admir- 
als, that  perhaps  any  age  has  produced,  were 
engaged  on  each  side,  in  which  nothing  less  was 
contested  than  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and 
which  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  animosity, 
and  resolution,  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  dispute.  The  chief  commanders  of  the 
Dutch  fleets  were  Van  Trump,  De  Ruyter,  and 
De  Witt,  the  most  celebrated  names  of  their 
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own  nation,  and  who  had  been  perhaps  more 
renowned,  had  they  been  opposed  by  any  other 
enemies.  The  States  of  Holland,  having  car- 
ried on  their  trade  without  opposition,  and  al- 
most  without  competition,  not  only  during  the 
inactive  reign  of  James  I.  but  during  the  com- 
motions of  England^  bad  arrived  to  that  height 
of  naval  power,  and  that  affluence  of  wealth, 
that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long  continued 
prosperity  naturally  produces,  they  began  to  in- 
vent new  claims,  and  to  treat  other  nations 
with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend  but 
superiority  of  force.  They  had  for  some  time 
made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  expense, 
and  had  equipped  a  lai^ge  fleet,  without  any  ap- 
parent danger  threatening  them,  or  any  avowed 
design  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This  un- 
usual armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to  fit 
out  such  a  fleet  as  might  secure  the  trade  from 
interruption,  and  the  coasts  from  insults;  of 
this  Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine 
months.  In  this  situation  the  two  nations  re- 
mained, keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other, 
without  acting  hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the 
J 8th  of  May,  1652,  when  Van  Trump  appeared 
in  the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of 
war.  Blake,  who  had  then  but  twenty  ships, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  admiral  saluted 
him  with  three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he 
should,  by  striking  his  flag,  show  that  respect 
to  the  English,  which  is  due  to  every  nation  in 
their  own  dominions;  to  which  the  Dutchman 
answered  with  a  broadside;  and  Blake,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  intended  to  dispute  the  point  of  hon- 
our, advanced  with  his  own  ship  before  the  rest 
of  his  fleet,  (liat,  if  it  were  possible,  a  general 
battle  might  l>e  prevented.  But  the  Dutch,  in- 
stead of  admitting  him  to  treat,  fired  upon  him 
from  their  whole  fleet»  without  any  regard  to 
the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law  of  nations. 
Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone  against  their 
whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squadron  coming 
up,  the  flght  was  continued  from  between  four 
and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night,  when 
the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of  two  ships, 
having  not  destroyed  a  single  vessel,  nor  more 
than  fifteen  men,  most  of  which  were  on  board 
the  Admiral,  who^  as  he  wrote  to  the  parlia- 
ment, was  himself  engaged  for  four  hours  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  the 
mark  at  which  they  aimed;  and,  as  Whitloi^k 
relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot.  Blake, 
in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular  bless- 
ing and  preservation  of  God,  and  ascribes  his 
success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  first  attacked  him  upon  the  English 
coast.  It  is  indeed  little  less  than  miraculous, 
that  a  thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more 
execution;  and  those  who  will  not  admit  the 
Interposition  of  providence,  may  draw  at  least 


this  inference  from  it,  that  th«  bravea  man  u  noi 
tUuxufs  in  the  greatest  danger. 

In  July  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with 
a  convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he 
took,  with  100  of  their  herring-busses.  And  in 
September,  being  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
about  Sixty  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the 
same  number,  and  advanced  towards  them ;  but 
the  Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their 
coast,  and  shallowneas  of  their  rivers,  to  build 
their  ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require 
less  depUi  of  water  than  the  English  vessels, 
took  advantage  of  the  form  of  their  shipping, 
and  sheltered  themselves  l)ehind  a  flat,  called 
Kentish  Knodc  i  so  that  the  English,  finding 
some  of  their  ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  al- 
ter their  course ;  but  perceiving  early  the  next 
morning  that  the  Hollanders  had  forsaken  their 
station,  they  pursued  them  with  all  the  speed 
that  the  wind,  which  was  weak  and  uncertain, 
allowed,  but  found  themselves  unable  to  reach 
them  with  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and  therefore 
detached  some  of  the  lightest  frigates  to  chace 
them.  These  came  so  near  as  to  fire  upon  them 
about  three  in  the  afternoon;  but  the  Dutch, 
instead  of  tacking  about,  hoisted  their  sails, 
steered  toward  their  own  coast,  and  finding 
themselves  the  next  day  followed  by  the  whole 
English  fleet,  retired  into  Goree.  The  sailors 
were  eager  to  attack  them  in  their  own  har- 
bours ;  but  a  council  of  war  being  convened,  it 
was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard  the  fleet  upon 
the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  important  enter- 
prise without  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  English  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without 
the  loss  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than 
forty  men  killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into 
their  own  ports,  took  the  rear-admiral  and  an- 
other vessel,  and  so  discouraged  the  Dutch  ad- 
mirals, who  had  not  agreed  in  their  measures, 
that  De  Ruyter,  who  had  declared  against  haz- 
ai'ding  a  battle^  desired  to  resign  his  oommia- 
sion,  and  De  Witt,  who  had  insisted  upon  fight- 
log,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  vexation. 
But  how  great  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  was,  is  not 
certainly  known:  that  two  ships  were  taken 
they  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but  affirm  that  those 
two  were  all  that  were  destroyed.  The  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  side,  afiSrm  that  three  of  their 
vessels  were  disabled  at  the  first  encounter,  that 
their  numbers  on  the  second  day  were  visibly 
diminished,  and  that  on  the  last  day  they  saw 
three  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

De  Witt  being  now  discharged  by  the  Hol- 
landers as  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command 
restored  to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations 
were  made  for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and 
repairing  their  losses.  Their  endeavoui-s  were 
assisted  by  the  English  themselves,  now  made 
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ladiooi  hf  saeetM ;  tb«  men  who  wen  intrust- 
ed with  the  civil  adminiatralioii  being  Jealous  of 
those  whose  milatory  eoounands  bad  procured  to 
much  honour,  lest  they  who  raised  theas  should 
be  eclipsed  by  them.  Such  is  the  general  rero- 
Itttion  of  affairs  in  every  state ;  danger  and  die- 
tress  produce  unanimity  and  braTery,  Tirtoes 
which  are  seldom  unattended  with  success;  but 
success  is  the  parent  of  pride,  and  pride  of  jea- 
lousy and  faction  ;  lactioo  makes  way  for  cala- 
mity, and  happy  is  that  nation  whose  calamities 
rsnew  their  unanimity.  Such  is  the  rotation 
of  interests,  that  equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total 
destmetlon  of  a  people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exor- 
bitant Increase  of  power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  mere  than  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  Tory  01  provided  botk  with  men  ' 
and  ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies  ' 
from  those  whose  animosity  hindered  them  ' 
from  providing  them,  and  who  choee  rather  to  ' 
see  the  trade  of  their  country  distressed,  than  ' 
the  scapoffioers  e^ted  b}  a  new  acquisition  of 
honour  and  influence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some 
romarkabla  action,  had  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  fire-ships,  and  steered  towards  the 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  be  was  probably  acquainted,  was  then 
stationed.  Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  his  na- 
tural ardour,  or  psrhaps  not  folly  informed  of 
the  superiority  of  his  enemies,  put  out  to  en- 
counter them,  though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly 
manned,  that  half  of  his  ships  were  obliged  to 
lie  idle  without  engaging,  for  want  of  sailon. 
The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  there. 
fore  sustained  by  about  twenty-two  ships.  Two 
of  ths  £ngUsh  frigates,  named  the  Vanguard 
and  the  Victory,  after  having  for  a  long  time 
stood  engaged  amidst  the  whole  Dutch  fleet, 
broke  throqgh  witlieut  mueh  injury,  nor  did 
the  English  lose  any  ships  till  the  evening, 
when  the  Oariand,  easing  forty  guns,  was 
boarded  at  once  by  two  great  ships,  which  were 
opposed  by  the  English  till  they  had  scarcely 
any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ;  then  retiring 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  they  blew  up 
their  decks,  which  were  now  possessed  by  the 
enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered  and 
taken.  The  Bonavonture,  a  stout  wdl-bnilt 
merchant-ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland, 
was  attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  after  a  stout 
resistanoe,  in  which  the  captain,  who  defended 
her  with  the  utmost  braTery,  was  killed,  was 
likewise  carried  oiF  by  the  Dutch,  Blake,  in  the 
Triumph,  seeing  the  Garland  In  distress,  pressed 
forward  to  relieve  her,  but  In  his  way  had  his 
foremast  shattered,  and  was  himself  boarded ; 
bat  beating  off  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  him- 
self, and  retired  into  the  liiames  with  the  loss 
only  of  two  ships  of  force,  and  four  small  fri- 


gates, but  with  his  whole  fleet  much  shattered. 
Nor  was  the  victory  gained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  disproportion  of 
strength ;  for  of  the  Dutch  flag-^hlps  one  was 
blown  up,  and  the  other  two  disabled ;  a  proof  of 
the  English  bravery,  which  should  have  induced 
Van  Trump  to  have  spared  the  insolence  of  car- 
rying a  broom  at  his  top-mast  in  his  triumphant 
passage  through  the  Channel,  which  he  intended 
as  a  declar«*.ion  that  he  would  sw<^ep  the  seas  of 
the  English  shippfaig ;  this,  whifh  he  ha<I  littk 
reason  to  think  of  accomplishing,  he  soon  after 
perished  in  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  obaervations  and  inqui- 
ries, which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by 
agreement,  of  which  this  action  may  afford  us 
an  example :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view 
more  to  demand  our  curloeiity,  or  afford  matter 
for  examination,  than  this  wild  encounter  of 
twenty-two  ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their 
accounts  who  favour  the  Dutch,  three  times  su- 
perior. Nothing  can  justify  a  commander  in 
fighting  under  such  disadvantages,  but  the  im- 
possibility of  retreating.  But  what  hindered 
Blake  from  retiring  as  well  before  the  fight  as 
after  it  ?  To  say  he  was  ignorant  o{  the  strength 
of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Is  to  impute  to  him  a  very 
criminal  degree  of  negligence  ;  and,  at  least,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  from  the  time  he  saw 
them,  he  could  not  but  know  that  they  were  too 
powerful  to  be  opposed  by  him,  and  even  then 
there  was  time  for  retreat.  To  urge  the  ardour 
of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him  of  the  authority  of 
a  commander,  and  to  charge  him  with  the  most 
reproachful  weakness  that  can  enter  Into  the 
character  of  a  general.  To  mention  the  Impetuo- 
sity of  his  own  courage,  Is  to  make  the  blame  of 
his  temerity  equal  to  the  praise  of  his  valour; 
which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  most  gentle  cen- 
sure that  the  truth  of  history  will  allow.  We 
must  then  admit,  amidst  our  eulogies  and  ap- 
plauses, that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  valiant 
Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  Inconsiderate  and 
desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  his  loss,  and  restraining  the  Inso- 
lence of  the  Dutch.  On  the  18th  of  February 
16&2-S,  BUke  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  saU, 
and  assisted,  at  his  own  request  by  Colonels 
Monk  and  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  witli  a 
fleet  of  above  100  men  of  war  as  Clarendon  re- 
lates, of  70  by  their  own  public  accounts,  and 
800  merchant  ships  under  his  convoy.  The 
English,  with  their  usual  intrepidity,  advanced 
towards  them;  and  Blake  in  the  Triumph,  In 
which  he  always  led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  ships 
more,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  by  the  disparity  of  their 
force  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  having 
received  in  his  hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots. 
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when  LAwton  In  the  Pairiks  came  to  his  meist- 
ance.  The  rest  of  the  English  fleet  now  came 
in,  and  the  fight  was  continued  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  vigour  and  resolution,  till  the  night ' 
gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  retiring,  with  | 
the  loss  of  one  flag-ship,  and  six  other  men  of 
war.  The  English  had  many  vessels  damaged, 
but  none  lost.  On  board  Lawson*s  ship  were 
killed  100  men,  and  as  many  on  board  Blake*s, 
who  lost  his  captain  and  secretary,  and  himself 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Blake,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men, 
sailed  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his 
convoy  before,  and  himself  retired  fighting  to- 
wards Bulloign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  fri- 
gates to  follow  the  merchants,  still  continued  to 
harass  Van  Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the 
20th  of  February,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another 
battle,  in  which  Van  Trump  once  more  retired 
before  the  English,  and  making  use  of  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  shipping,  secured  himself  in  the 
shoals.  The  accouuto  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the 
others,  are  various;  but  the  Dutch  writers 
themselves  confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of 
war,  and  more  than  twenty  merchant  ships; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  suffered  much  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  allow,  for  these  repeat- 
ed defeats  provoked  the  common  people  to  riots 
and  insurrections,  and  obliged  the  States  to  ask, 
though  ineffectually,  for  peace. 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  In 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  author- 
ity assumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occasion 
Blake,  with  his  associates,  declared  that,  notwith- 
standing the  change  In  the  administration,  they 
should  still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust, 
and  to  defend  the  nation  from  insults.  Injuries, 
and  encroachments.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Blake, 
"  the  business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  affairs, 
but  to  hinder  foreigners  from  fooling  us.**  This 
was  the  principle  from  which  he  never  deviated, 
and  which  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
in  the  fleet,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  unani- 
mity  and  steadiness.  "  Disturb  not  one  another 
with  domestic  disputes,  but  remember  that  we 
are  English,  and  our  enemies  are  foreigners. 
Enemies !  which,  let  what  party  soever  prevail, 
it  is  equally  the  interest  of  our  country  to  hum- 
ble and  restrain." 

After  the  80th  of  April  165S,  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harbours 
with  100  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with 
70  sail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the 
Texel,  and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  sail- 
ed northward  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who, 
iinving  a  fleet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy, 
lurst  not  enter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towards 
the  Sound,  and,  by  great  dexterity  and  address, 
escaped  the  three  English  admirals,  and  brought 
all  his  ships  into  their  harbour ;  then,  knowing 
that  Blake  was  still  in  the  Koith,  came  before 


Dover,   and  fired  npoo  that  town,   bat  wwM 
driven  off  by  the  castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  tbemaelvea  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  Um 
Dutch  in  their  own  ports  with  eighty  sail ;  hot 
hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Goree  with 
180  men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force 
in  the  river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  Sd,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  b^inning  of  which  Dean  was  car^ 
rled  off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  oontinned 
from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  aftemooo,  when 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fighting. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  proeured  the 
English  a  complete  victory;  nor  ooold  the 
Dutch  any  otherwise  preserve  their  aUpo  than 
by  retiring  once  more  into  the  flate  and  sballowa, 
where  the  laiigcat  of  the  English  veasela  could 
not  approach. 

In  this  batUe  Van  Trump  boarded  vloe-ad- 
miral  Pen;  but  was  beaten  off,  and  himself 
boarded,  and  reduced  to  Uow  up  his  decks,  of 
which  the  English  had  gotten  possession.  He 
was  then  entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another ; 
nor  could  poesibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De 
Iluyter  and  De  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and 
rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavonr  to  ex- 
tenuate their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  re- 
ceived much  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the 
aooonnts  of  more  impartial  historians,  bat  by 
the  remonstrances  and  exclamations  of  their  ad- 
mirals themselves;  Van  Trump  declaring  be- 
fore the  Stotes,  that  «  witl^out  a  numerous  re- 
enforcement  of  large  men  of  war,  he  coold  serve 
them  no  more  ;!*  and  De  Witt  crying  ont  before 
them,  with  the  natural  warmth  of  bis  character, 
«  Why  should  I  be  silent  before  my  lords  and 
masters  ?  The  English  are  our  masters,  and  by 
consequence  masters  of  the  sea." 

In  November,  1654^  Blake  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  hom- 
age of  all  that  part  of  the  world,  being  equally 
courted  by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  surly 
Dutch,  and  the  lawless  Algerines. 

In  March,  1666,  having  forced  Algiers  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  harbour  ot  Tunis,  and 
demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  practised 
upon  the  English  by  tlie  pittites  of  that  place, 
and  insisted  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted 
batteries  along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his 
ships  under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  a  haughty 
and  insolent  answer :  "  There  are  our  castles  of 
Goletta,  and  Porto  Ferino>"  said  he,  «upoa 
which  you  may  do  your  worst;"  adding  other 
menaces  and  insults,  and  mentioning  in  termi 
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•f  ridicule  ChA  ioeqnalityof  a  ilgfat  betwwn  abips 
and  castles.  Blake  had  likewise  demanded  leaTe 
to  take  in  water,  which  was  refbsed  him.  Fired 
with  this  inhoman  and  insolent  treatment,  he 
curled  his  whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he 
was  angry,  and,  entering  Porto  Ferino  with  his 
great  sliips,  discharged  his  sliot  so  fast  upon  the 
batteries  and  castles,  that  in  two  hoars  the  guns 
were  dismounted,  and  the  works  forsaken, 
though  he  was  at  first  socpooed  to  the  fire  of  sixty 
cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  send 
out  their  long  boats  well  manned  to  seiae  nine 
of  the  piratical  ships  lying  in  the  road,  himself 
continuing  to  fire  upon  the  castle.  This  was  so 
bravely  eaucuted,  that  with  the  loss  of  only 
iwenty-fiye  men  killed,  and  forty-eight  wounds 
ed,  all  the  ships  were  fired  f  n  the  sight  of  Tunis. 
Thence  sailing  to  Tripoly,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  that  nation;  then  returning  to  Tunis,  he 
found  nothing  but  submission.  And  such  in- 
deed was  his  reputation,  that  he  met  with  no 
farther  opposition,  but  ooUceted  a  kind  of  tribute 
from  the  princes  of  those  countries,  his  budnsss 
being  to  demand  reparation  for  all  the  injuries 
offered  to  the  English  during  the  ciTil  wars.  He 
exacted  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  £60,000, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  ships  laden 
with  the  effects  whidi  he  had  reoeiycd  firmn  ser- 
eral  states. 

The  respect  with  which  be  obliged  all  foreign- 
ers to  treat  his  oonntrymen,  appears  from  a 
story  related  by  Bishop  Burnet.  When  he  lay 
before  Malaga,  In  a  time  of  peace  with  Spain, 
some  of  his  sailors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a 
procession  of  the  host,  not  only  refused  to  pay 
any  respect  to  it,  but  laughed  at  thoee  that  did. 
The  people,  being  put  by  one  of  the  priests  upon 
resenting  this  indignity,  fell  upon  them  and  beat 
them  severely.  When  they  returned  to  their 
ship,  they  complained  of  their  iU*treatment ; 
upon  which  Blake  sent  t6  demand  the  priest 
who  had  procured  it.  The  viceroy  answered 
that,  having  no  authority  over  the  priests,  hs 
could  not  send  him:  to  which  Blake  replied, 
*<  that  he  did  not  inquire  Into  the  extent  of  the 
viceroy's  authority,  but  that  If  the  priest  were 
not  sent  within  three  hours,  he  would  bum  the 
town."  The  viceroy  then  sent  the  priest  to 
him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation  given  by  the 
seamen.  Blake  bravely  and  rationally  answer- 
ed, that  if  he  had  complained  to  him,  he  would 
have  punished  them  severely,  for  he  would  not 
have  his  men  affront  the  established  religion  of 
any  place;  but  that  he  was  angry  that  the 
Spaniards  should  assume  that  power,  for  he 
would  have  all  the  world  know  **  that  an  Eng- 
lishman was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  English- 
man." So  having  used  the  priest  civilly,  he  sent 
him  back,  being  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his 
power.  This  conduct  so  much  pleased  Crom- 
well, that  he  read  the  letter  in  council  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  said,  *<  he  hoped  to  make 


the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  gfeat  is  ever  that 
of  a  Roman  had  been.'* 

In  1660,  the  Protector,  having  declared  war 
against  Spain,  despatched  Bhike  with  twenty- 
five  men  of  war  to  infest  their  coasts,  and  Inter- 
cept their  shipping.  In  pursuance  of  these  or- 
ders he  cruised  all  winter  about  the  Straits,  and 
then  lay  at  the  month  of  the  harbour  of  Caiss, 
where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Spanish 
plate-fleet  lay  at  anchor  In  the  bay  of  Santa- 
Cruz,  in  the  isle  of  Teneriffe.  On  the  ISth  of 
April,  1667,  he  departed  from  Cales,  and  on  the 
90th  arrived  at  Santa- Cruz,  where  he  found  six- 
teen Spanish  vessels.  The  bay  was  delended  on 
the  north  side  by  a  castle  well  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  In  otlier  parts  with  seven  forts  with 
cannon  proportioned  to  the  bigness,  all  united  by 
a  line  of  communication  manned  with  mns- 
queteers.  The  Spanish  admiral  drew  up  his 
small  ships  under  the  cannon  of  the  castle^  and 
stationed  six  great  galleons  with  their  broadsides 
to  the  sea  {  an  advantageous  and  prudent  dispo- 
sition, but  of  little  effect  against  the  English 
commander ;  who  determining  to  attack  them, 
ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  vdth  bis  squad- 
ron; then  poeting  soms  of  bis  larger  ships  to 
play  upon  the  fortifications,  himself  attacked  the 
galleons,  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  wero 
at  length  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  though 
the  least  of  them  was  bigger  than  the  biggest  of 
Blake's  ships.  The  forts  and  smaller  vessels 
being  now  shattered  and  fonaken,  the  whole 
fleet  was  set  on  fire,  the  galleons  by  Blake,  and 
the  smaller  vessels  by  Stayner,  the  English  vsa- 
sels  being  too  mudi  shattered  in  the  fight  to 
bring  them  away.  Thus  was  the  whole  plato- 
fleet  destroyed,  *<  and  the  Spaniards,"  according 
to  Rapin's  remark,  *'  sustained  a  great  loes  of 
ships,  money,  men,  and  merohandise,  while  the 
English  gained  nothing  but  glory.'*  As  if  ho 
that  increases  the  military  reputation  of  a 
people  did  not  increase  their  power,  and  be 
that  weakens  his  enemy  In  effect  strengthens 
himself. 

"  The  whole  action,*'  says  CUu^don,  «  was 
so  incredible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place, 
vrondered  that  any  sober  man,  with  what  cour* 
age  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken 
it,  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to 
believe  what  they  had  done  :  while  the  Span- 
iards  comforted  themselves  with  the  belief,  that 
they  wero  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed 
them  in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  re- 
solution of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring 
to  pass,  that  no  resistancs  or  advantage  of  ground 
can  disappoint  them ;  and  It  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined how  small  a  loss  the  English  sustained  in 
this  unparalleled  action,  not  one  ship  being  left 
behind,  and  the  kUled  and  wounded  not  exceed- 
ing 800  men ;  when  the  slaughter  on  board  tbo 
Spanish  ships  and  on  shore  was  incredible." 
The  general  cruized  for  some  time  afterwards 
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with  hto  ▼iotori«iis  ILtet  al  the  nouth  of  Cales, 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  ehipphig ;  hot  finding 
hie  constitataon  hrdcen  by  the  fiitifne  of  the  last 
three  yean,  determined  to  retnni  home,  and 
died  before  he  came  to  knd. 

Hia  body  waa  embalmedt  and  haring  Iain 
some  time  in  ttate  at  Greenwich-honae,  waa 
buried  in  Henry  Vll'a  chisel,  with  aU  the 
funeral  solemnity  due  to  the  remains  of  a  man 
eo  filmed  for  his  brarery,  and  ao  spotless  in  his 
integrity;  nor  is  it  witlwat  regret  that  I  am 
obliged  to  relate  the  treatment  his  body  met  a 
year  after  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  taken 
np  by  empress  command,  and  boried  in  a  pit  In 
St.  Margaret's  church-yard.  Had  he  been 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  to  insult  his 
body  had  been  a  mean  rerenge;  but  as  he  was 
innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumanity,  and, 
perhaps,  ingratitude.  «  Let  no  man,"  says 
tho  oriental  proTerb>  **  pull  a  dead  lion  by  the 
beard." 

But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his  body 
has  been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name 
and  his  memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to 
deny  him  the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  con-, 
tempt  of  wealth,  and  love  of  his  country.  "  He 
was  the  first  man,*'  eays  Clarendon,  •*  that  de- 
clined the  old  track,  and  made  it  apparent  that 
the  sdences  might  lio  attained  in  less  time  than 
waa  imagined.  He  was  the  first  man  that 
brought  ships  to  contemn  castles  on  shore, 
which  had  eror  been  thought  very  fbrmidabie^ 
but  were  discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise 
only,  and  to  fright  those  who  could  rarely  he 
hurt  by  them.  He  waa  the  first  that  infused 
that  pn^ortion  of  courage  into  seamen,  by  malu 
Ing  them  see,  by  experience,  what  mighty  things 
they  could  do  if  they  were  resolTied,  and  taught 
tbem  to  figlit  in  fire,  as  well  as  upon  the  water; 
and  though  he  has  been  Tery  well  imitated  and 
followed,  was  the  first  tliat  gays  tho  example  of 
that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  boid  and  rea^ 
lute  achievements." 


To  tills  attestation  of  his  niUtary  exccUenoa» 
it  may  be  proper  to  sul^oin  an  account  of  his 
moral  chamctcr>  from  tho  author  of  **  Uvea 
English  and  Foreign.'*  '<  He  waa  jealoua," 
says  that  writer,  «<of  tiio  Uberty  of  the  snl^ect, 
and  the  f^ory  of  his  nation;  and  as  he  made 
uae  of  no  mean  artifices  to  nise  hioMelf  to  the 
highest  eonmand  at  sea*  so  he  needed  no  in- 
terest bnt  his  merit  to  support  him  in  it  He 
sesmed  nothing  mere  than  money,  which,  as 
last  as  ii  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him  in  the 
service  of  the  state*  and  to  show  that  he  was 
animated  by  that  bravo  public  spirit,  which  has 
since  been  reckoned  rather  romantio  than  heroic. 
And  he  waa  so  disinterested,  that  thoo^h  no 
man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himoelf 
than  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  millions  from 
the  enemies,  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all  hsto 
the  public  treasury,  and  did  not  die  £500  richer 
tiian  his  fiither  left  himi  which  tiie  author 
avers»  from  his  peraeoal  knowledge  of  his  fionily 
and  their  drenmstanoes,  having  been  bred  op  in 
it,  and  often  heard  his  bretther  give  this  account 
of  him.  He  was  religlaua  neoording  to  the  pre- 
tended purity  ifF  these  tlmes^  but  would  fre- 
quentiy  allow  himself  to  be  merry  with  his  offi- 
cers, and  by  his  tenderness  and  generoaity  to  the 
seamen  had  so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that 
when  he  died  they  lamented  his  loss  aa  that  of  a 
common  fittlier.'* 

Instead  of  more  teettnwnies^  his  chaimeter 
may  be  properly  concluded  with  <me  incident  of 
his  life,  by  winch  it  appears  how  moch  the  spirit 
of  Blaise  vras  auperlor  to  ail  private  viewsu  Hie 
brother,  in  tlie  last  action  vrith  the  SpanUurds, 
having  not  done  hia  duty,  vras  at  Blake's  desire 
discarded,  and  the  chip  waa  given  to  another ; 
yet  waa  he  not  kes  regardful  of  him  aa  a  bro- 
ther, fbr  when  he  died  he  left  him  his  estate, 
knowing  him  well  qualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy 
a  private  ftrtune,  though  he  had  found  him 
unfit  to  serve  hia  country  in  a  publio  oharaotar, 
and  had  therefor''  ^•^  ««4Rn«d  him  to  rob  it. 
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Francis  Dxakx  vraa  the  son  of  a  dei^gyman  in 
DevonsUre,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Frotestants,  at  that  time  mu(*Ji  opposed 


«  This  Life  was  first  printed  in  the  Gentleviaii's 
MagaaiBO  for  the  year  174«. 
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by  Henry  VIIL  was  obliged  to  fly  from  hia 
place  of  residence  into  Kent  for  rdluge,  from 
the  persecution  raised  against  him,  and  those  of 
the  same  opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  six  artidea. 
How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  sup- 
ported, was  not  known ;  nor  have  vre  any  ar- 
count  of  the  first  years  of  Sir  FVands  Drake'a 
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life,  of  any  dtsposition  to  kanrda  and  advan- 
turea  whidi  might  have  oeen  diaeovend  in  hia 
ehildhood,  er  of  tha  adaeatlan  whieh  qvalifiad 
him  for  such  wonderfal  attam]it8. 

We  are  only  Informed,  that  he  waa  ]Nit  ap- 
prentice by  hia  &ther  to  the  master  of  a  email 
Teasel  that  traded  to  Franoe  and  the  Low  Coon- 
triea,  nnder  whom  ha  probably  learned  the 
rodimenta  of  naTi«atlou,  and  iawlliarized  him. 
self  to  the  dangrera  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  soever  be  might 
have  In  this  part  of  his  life  for  the  escerclse  of  his 
sonrage,  he  gave  ao  many  prooA  of  diligence  and 
fidelity,  that  hia  master,  dying  unmarried,  left 
him  hia  little  resael  in  reward  of  hia  services ;  a 
etrcumstanee  that  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
not  only  as  It  may  Illustrate  the  private  charac- 
ter of  this  brave  man,  but  as  It  may  hint, 
to  all  those  who  may  hereafter  propose  his  con- 
duct fbr  their  imitation,  that  virtue  is  the  snreet 
foundation  boUi  of  reputation  and  fortune,  and 
that  the  first  step  to  greatness  is  to  be  honest 

If  It  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an 
Incident  at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable.  It 
might  be  added,  that  It  deserves  the  reflection  of 
those,  who,  when  they  are  engaged  In  aflBsirs  not 
adequate  to  their  abilities,  paas  them  over  with 
a  contemptuous  neglect,  and  while  they  amuse 
themselves  with  chimerical  schemes^  and  plana 
of  future  undertakings,  suffer  every  opportunity 
of  smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy 
their  regard.  They  may  learn  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Drake,  that  diligence  In  employments  of 
less  consequence  is  the  most  successful  introduc- 
tion to  greater  enterprises. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  his  maa- 
ter*s  profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a 
province,  and  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  ven- 
tured his  effects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West 
Indies,  which,  having  not  been  long  discovered, 
and  very  little  frequented  by  the  £nglish  till 
that  time,  were  conceived  se  much  to  abound  in 
wealth,  that  no  voyage  thither  oould  fail  of  be- 
ing recompensed  by  great  advantages.  Nothing 
was  talked  of  among  the  mercantile  or  adventur- 
ous part  of  mankind,  but  the  beauty  and  riches 
of  the  new  world.  Fresh  discoveries  were  fre- 
quently made,  new  countries  and  natlonb  never 
heard  of  before  were  daily  described,  and  It  may 
easily  be  concluded  that  the  relaters  did  not  di- 
minish the  merit  of  their  attempts,  by  suppres 
ing  or  diminishing  any  drcnmstance  that  might 
produce  wonder,  or  excite  curiosity.  Nor  was 
their  vanity  only  engaged  In  raising  admirers, 
but  their  interest  likewise  In  procuring  adven- 
turers, who  were  indeed  easily  gained  by  the  hopes 
which  naturally  arise  from  new  prospects;  though 
through  ignorance  of  the  American  seas,  and  by 
the  malice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  from  the  first 
discovery  of  those  countries  considered  every 
other  nation  that  attempted  to  follow  them  as 


invaden  of  their  rights,  the  bert  osncerted  da. 
signs  often  miscarried. 

Among  those  who  suffered  most  from  the 
Spanish  injustice^  was  Captain  John  Hawkins, 
who,  having  been  admitted  by  the  vloesoy  to 
traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  vraa,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and,  in 
violation  of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  £ng^ 
land,  attacked  without  any  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, and  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  four  ships,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  men,  who  ware  either  destroyed 
or  carried  into  alavery. 

In  thia  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almoat 
all  his  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  firom  Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  tho 
Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonatrances,  either  vin- 
dicated the  Injustice  of  the  ricsroy,  or  at  least 
forbore  to  redress  It. 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  re- 
tained at  least  his  ceurage  and  his  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  adventures* 
*nd  that  indefetigable  patience  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  difllculties.  He  did  not  sit  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes,  which  Heaven  had 
put  it  in  bis  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at 
poverty  while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to 
be  gained.  But  having  made  two  voyages  to 
America  for  the  sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  ssas  and  coasts,  he 
determined  on  a  third  expedition  of  more  im- 
portance, by  which  the  Spaniards  should  find 
how  imprudently  they  always  act  who  injure 
and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1573,  Frands  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five 
tons,  commanded  by  his  brother  John  Drake, 
having  in  both  the  vessels  seventy-three  men 
and  boys,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  as  was  necessary  for  his 
undeftaking,  which,  however  incredible  It  may 
appear  to  such  as  consider  rather  his  force  than 
his  fortitude,  was  no  leas  than  to  make  reprisals 
upon  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  worid. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered, 
June  29,  between  Guadeloupe  and  Dominica, 
and  on  July  Gth  saw  the  island  of  Santo  Mar- 
tha I  then  continuing  their  course,  after  having 
been  becalmed  for  some  time,  they  arrived  at 
Port  Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former 
voyage  to  the  east  of  Nombre  de  Dois.  Here 
he  propoeed  to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had 
brought  in  pieces  ready  framed  from  Plymouth, 
and  was  going  ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed, 
but,  discovering  a  smoke  at  a  distance,  ordered 
the  other  boat  to  follow  him  with  a  great4>r 
force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was 
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In  the  top  of  a  high  trM,  he  feond  a  plate  of  Ind- 
fiailed  to  another  tree,  with  an  inacrlptlon  en- 
graTed  upon  It  by  one  Garret  an  EngUshman, 
who  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and 
had  taken  this  method  of  informing  him  that 
the  Spaniards  had  been  adTertlsed  of  his  inten- 
tion to  anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  It  there- 
fore would  be  pmdent  to  make  a  Tcry  short  stay 
there. 

Bat  Drake,  knowing  how  eomlniiient  this 
place  was  for  his  designs,  and  considering  that 
the  hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equlvap 
lent  to  any  other  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  follow 
his  first  resolution ;  only,  for  his  greater  secu- 
rity, he  ordered  a  kind  of  palisade  or  fortification 
to  be  made  by  felling  Urge  trees,  and  Uying  the 
trunks  and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the 
side  of  the  rlTer. 

On  July  80,  haTing  built  their  pinnaces,  and 
bdng  Joined  by  one  Captain  Rause,  who  hap- 
pened to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  ef 
fifty  men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  DIos, 
and,  taking  two  firigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
were  informed  by  the  negroes  which  they  found 
In  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  go- 
▼emor  of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  negroes,  who,  hay- 
ing escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  in 
great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  under  two 
kings  or  leaders,  on  each  side  of  the  way  between 
Nombre  de  Dioe  ^d  Panamay  and  not  only 
asserted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruel- 
ties they  had  auflersd,  and  had  lately  pat  the 
inhabitants  of  Nombrs  de  Dies  into  the  utmost 


These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  on  the 
main  land,  so  that  they  might,  by  joining  the 
Symerons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people  of 
Nombre  de  DIos  any  speedy  Information  of  his 
intention  to  invade  them* 

Then  selecting  fifty-three  men  from  his  own 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new 
issociats  Captain  Rause,  he  embarked  with  them 
fn  his  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de  Dioa. 

On  July  88th,  at  night,  he  approached  the 
town  undiscovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under 
the  shore,  intending,  after  his  men  were  refresh- 
ed, to  begin  the  attack ;  but,  finding  that  they 
were  terrifying  each  other  with  formidable  ac- 
counts of  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  the  Inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hin- 
der the  panic  from  spreading  farther,  by  leading 
them  immediately  to  action ;  and  therefore  or- 
dered them  to  thdr  oars :  he  landed  without  any 
opposition,  there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the 
bay,  though  It  was  secured  with  six  brass  can- 
iHins  of  the  largest  sixe  ready  mounted.     But 


the  gunner,  whUe  they  were  throwing  the  can* 
nons  frvm  their  carriages,  alarmed  the  town,  aa 
they  soon  discovered  by  the  bdl,  the  drums,  and 
the  noise  of  the  peopla. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pin- 
naces, marched  round  the  town  with  no  great 
(Opposition,  the  men  being  more  hurt  by  treading 
on  the  weapons  left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying 
enemy,  than  by  the  resistance  which  they  en« 
countered. 

At  length,  having  taken  some  of  the  Spani- 
ards, Drake  commanded  them  to  show  him  tho 
governor's  house,  where  the  mules  that  bring 
the  silver  from  Panama  were  unloaded :  there 
they  found  the  door  open,  and,  entering  the  room 
where  the  silver  was  deposited,  found  it  heaped 
up  in  bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exosed 
belief,  the  pile  being,  they  conjectured,  seventy 
feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in 
height,  each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and 
forty-five  pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  Imagine  that,  at  the  sight  of  this 
treasure,  nothing  vras  thought  on  by  the  English 
but  by  what  means  they  might  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  doubtless  it  was  not  easy  for 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  the  number  of  their  taemles,  waa 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  hU  retreat,  to  hin- 
der his  men  from  encumbering  themselves  with 
so  much  silver  as  might  have  retarded  their 
march,  and  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapons ; 
however,  by  promising  to  lead  them  to  the  king's 
treasure-house,  where  there  was  gold  and  jewels 
to  a  &r  greater  value,  and  where  the  treasure 
vras  not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coast, 
he  persuaded  them  to  follow  him,  and  rejoin  the 
main  body  of  his  men  then  drawn  up  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  in  the  market-place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  discoo- 
raged  by  the  imagination,  that,  if  they  stayed 
any  longer,  the  enemy  would  gain  posiession  of 
their  pinnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  with- 
out any  means  of  safety,  be  left  to  stand  alono 
against  the  whole  power  of  that  country. 
Drake,  not  Indeed  easily  terrified,  but  sufficient- 
ly cautious,  sent  to  the  coast  to  inquire  tha 
truth,  and  see  if  the  same  terror  had  teken  poa 
session  of  the  men  whom  he  had  left  to  guard 
his  boats ;  but  finding  no  foundation  ibr  these 
dreadful  apprehensions,  he  persisted  In  his  first 
design,  and  led  the  troop  forward  to  the  trea- 
sure-house. In  their  way  there  fell  a  violent 
shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of  their  bow- 
strings, and  extinguished  many  of  their  matches  ; 
a  misfortune  which  might  soon  have  been  re- 
paired, and  which  perhape  the  enemy  might  suf- 
fer in  common  with  them,  but  which,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  very  much  embarrassed  them, 
as  the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed  that  ardour 
which  sometimes  is  only  to  be  kept  up  by  con« 
tinned  action,  and  gave  time  to  the  timoroas  and 
slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and  propa^^ 
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^t«  their  cowardice.  Sofaie,  whoee  fear  was 
their  predominant  passion,  were  continually 
Bsa^iiying  the  nmniters  and  oourafe  of  their 
enemies,  and  represented  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  rash  upon  them ;  others,  whose  avarice  min- 
gled with  their  concern  for  their  own  safety, 
were  more  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had 
already  gained,  than  to  acquire  more;  and 
others  brave  in  themselves,  and  resolute,  began 
to  doubt  of  success  in  an  undertaking  in  which 
they  were  associated  with  such  cowardly  com- 
panions. So  that  scarcely  any  man  appeared  to 
proceed  in  their  enterprise  with  that  spirit  and 
alacrity  which  could  give  Drake  a  prospect  of 


untouched  was  too  mortifying  to  be  patiently 


This  he  perceived,  and  with  some  emotion 
told  them,  that  if,  after  having  had  the  chief 
treasure  of  the  world  within  their  reach,  they 
should  go  home  and  languish  in  poverty,  they 
could  blame  nothing  but  their  own  cowardice ; 
that  he  had  perfortned  his  part,  and  was  still  do^ 
drous  to  lead  them  oa  to  riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
made  them  willing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  be  forced,  and  commanding 
his  brother,  and  Ozenham  of  Plymouth,  a  man 
known  afterwards  for  his  bold  adventures  in  the 
same  parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he 
commanded  the  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the 
market-place,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose 
any  scattered  troops  of  the  Spaniards,  and  bln« 
der  them  from  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  failed 
him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  speechless. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  which  be  had  received  in  the 
first  encounter,  but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his 
men,  easily  discouraged,  should  make  their  con- 
cern for  his  life  a  pretence  for  returning' to  their 
boats.  Soch  had  been  his  loss  of  blood  as  was 
discovered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 
filled  the  prints  of  his  footsteps ;  and  it  appeared 
scarce  credible  that  after  such  effusion  of  bloodj 
life  should  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire :  nei- 
ther the  desire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was 
thought  enough  to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his 
regard  for  his  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials 
had  now  restored  to  his  speech,  was  the  only 
man  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the 
enterprize  unfinished.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  they  advised  him  to  submit  to  go  on  l>oard 
to  have  his  wound  dressed,  and  promised  to  re- 
turn with  him  and  complete  their  design ;  he 
well  knew  how  impracticable  it  was  to  regain 
the  opportunity  when  it  was  once  lost ;  and  could 
easily  foresee  that  a  respite,  but  of  a  few  hours, 
would  enable  the  Spaniards  to  recover  from  their 
consternation,  to  assemble  their  forces,  refit  their 
batteries,  and  remove  their  treasure.  What  he 
had  undergone  so  much  danger  to  obtain  was 
now  In  his  hands,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  it 


However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consul- 
tation,  and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay 
in  that  perplexity  and  confusion,  as  their  return, 
they  bound  up  bis  wound  with  his  scarf,  and 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  entreaty,  carried  him 
to  the  boats,  in  which  they  all  embarked  by 
break  of  day 

Then  taking  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  with  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimcn- 
tes,  an  island  about  a  league  from  the  town, 
where  they  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wound- 
ed men,  and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  faults 
which  grew  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of 
that  island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  oYtr  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the 
governor,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether 
the  captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  be- 
fore on  their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with 
which  many  of  their  men  were  wounded  were 
not  poisoned,  and  whether  they  wanted  provi- 
sions or  other  necessaries.  The  messenger  like- 
wise extolled  their  courage  with  the  highest  en- 
comiums, and  expressed  his  admiration  of  their 
daring  undertaking.  Drake,  though  he  knew 
the  civilities  of  an  enemy  are  always  to  be  sus- 
pected, and  that  the  messenger,  amidst  all  his 
professions  of  regard,  was  no  other  than  a  spy, 
yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend, 
treated  him  with  the  highest  honours  that  his 
condition  admitted  of.  In  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries, he  assured  him  that  he  was  the  same 
Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  before 
acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of  the 
laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to 
be  poisoned :  he  then  dismissed  him  with  con- 
siderable presents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he 
had  unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  he 
would  never  desist  from  his  design,  till  he  had 
shared  with  Spain  the  treasures  of  America. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  islit  of 
Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  con- 
sult about  the  measures  they  were  now  to  take  : 
and  having  arrived,  August  1,  at  their  former 
station,  they  dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who, 
judging  it  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast; 
desired  to  be  no  longer  engaged  in  their  designs. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  discouraged  from  his 
purpose  by  a  single  disappointment,  after  having 
Inquired  of  a  negro,  whom  he  took  on  board  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  the  most  wealthy  settlements, 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  at- 
tack Carthagena ;  and  setting  sail  without  loss 
of  time,  came  to  anchor,  August  13,  between 
Charesha  and  St  Bamards,  two  islands  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  harbottr  of  Carthagena  ; 
then  passing  with  his  boats  round  the  island  he 
entered  the  harbour,  and  In  the  month  of  it 
found  a  frigate  with  only  an  old  man  in  it,  who 
voluntarily  informed  them,  that  about  an  hour 
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before  a  plnnaoe  had  pawed  by  with  eails  and 
oan,  and  all  the  appearance  of  expedition  and 
importance;  that,  as  she  passed,  the  crew  on 
board  her  bid  them  take  care  ot  themselves :  and 
that,  as  soon  as  she  touched  the  shore,  they 
heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as  a  warning, 
and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn  up 
under  the  gims  of  the  castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  oonvinced  that 
he  was  diseorered,  and  that  therefore  nothlpg 
eould  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess. He  therefore  contented  himself  with  talc- 
ing  a  ship  of  SeriUe  of  t^pro  hundred  and  forty 
tons,  which  the  relator  of  this  ▼oyage  mentione 
as  a  yery  large  ship,  and  two  small  fKgates,  in 
which  he  found  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre 
de  Dioc,  intended  to  alarm  that  part  of  the 


Drake,  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sulDcient  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  ships,  that  bis  pinnaces  might  be  better 
manned:  this,  necessary  as  it  was,  oould  nAt 
easily  be  done  without  disgusting  his  company, 
who»  having  made  several  prosperoua  voyages  in 
that  vessd,  would  be  unwilling  to  have  it  de- 
afcroyed.  Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the 
love  of  their  leaders  oould  animate  his  followers 
to  enoounter  such  liardships  as  he  was  about  to 
eicpoce  them  to,  and  therefore  rather  choee  to 
bring  his  designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  author^ 
ity.  He  cent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan, 
took  him  into  hit  cabin,  and,  having  first  en- 
gaged him  to  sccreey,  ordered  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  go  down  into  the  well  of  the 
ahip^  and  bore  three  holes  through  the  bottom* 
kying  something  against  them  that  might  hin- 
der the  bubbling  of  the  water  from  being  heard. 
To  this  the  carpenter,  after  some  expostulation, 
consented,  and  the  next  night  performed  his 
promise. 

In  the  morning,  August  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  aF-fishing,  rowed  up  to  the 
Swan,  and  having  invited  his  brother  to  partake 
«f  his  divenions,  inquired,  with  a  n^Ugent  air, 
why  their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon 
w^hich  the  steward  going  down,  returned  imme- 
diately  with  an  aceount  that  the  ship  was  leaky, 
and  in  danger  of  sinking  in  a  little  time.  They 
had  recourse  immediately  to  the  pump;  but, 
having  labour^  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
gained  very  little  upon  the  water,  they  willing- 
ly, according  to  Drake's  adivice,  set  the  vessel 
4»n  fire,  and  went  on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessary  to  He  concealed  for 
aooM  time  till  the  Spaniards  slwOld  forget  their 
danger,  and  remit  their  vigilance,. they  set  sail 
ftr  the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approach- 
lug  the  coast,  that  their  course  might  not  be  oh- 
•cnred,  they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  baiqg  a  convenient  place  for  their  recep- 


tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  It  waa  cvt 
of  the  road  of  all  trade,  and  as  It  was  well  sup- 
plied with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl«  hogs,  deer, 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions,  he  stayed  hera  fif- 
teen days  to  clean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  hia 
men,  who  worked  interchangeably,  on  one  day 
the  one  half,  and  on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  hia 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out 
with  two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande^ 
which  they  reached  in  three  day%  and  on  tha 
9th  were  discovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  tli» 
bank,  who  beUeving  them  to  be  his  countrymen, 
made  a  signal  to  them  to  come  on  shore^  witk 
which  they  very  readily  complied ;  but  he,  eooa 
finding  his  mistake,  abandoned  his  plantation, 
where  they  found  great  plenty  of  provisions, 
with  which  having  laden  tiieir  vessels,  they  de- 
parted. So  great  was  the  quantity  of  provisiona 
which  they  amsssed  here  and  in  other  places, 
that  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  they  built 
four  magazines  or  storehouses,  which  they  filled, 
with  necessaries  for  the  proeecution  of  their 
voyage.  Theee  they  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  ha 
should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover  tba 
rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  brother.  Captain  John 
Drake,  went,  according  to  the  instructions  that 
had  been  left  him,  in  search  of  the  Symerons  or 
fugitive  ncgroee,  from  whose  assistance  alone 
they  had  now  any  prospect  of  a  successful  voy- 
age ;  and  touching  upon  the  main  land,  by  means 
of  the  negro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre 
de  Dies,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board 
his  pinnace,  leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as 
hoetages  for  their  returning.  These  men,  hav- 
ing assured  Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  na- 
tion, appointed  an  interview  between  him  and 
their  leaders.  So  leaving  Port  Plenty,  In  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  so  named  by  the  English  from, 
the  great  stores  of  provisions  which  they  had 
amsssed  at  that  place,  they  came,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret  bay  among 
beautiful  islands  covered  with  trees,  which  con- 
cealed their  ship  firam  observation,  and  where 
the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky  that  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  .that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers 
preeerved  firom  violation.  But  the  first  con- 
versation informed  the  English,  that  thair  ex- 
pectations were  not  immediately  to  be  gratified ; 
for  upon  their  inquiries,  after  the  most  probable 
means  of  gaining  gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons 
told  them,  that,  had  they  known  sooner  the 
chief  end  of  their  expedition,  they  could  easily 
have  gratified  them :  but  that  during  the  rainy 
season,  which  was  now  begun,  and  which  con- 
tinuea  six.  months,  they  could  not  recover  the 
treasure,    which   they    had    taken   fh>m   the 
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SpuiiMiis,oiit«f  lk«riiwnla  wblflh  Umj  bad 
ooneealed  It. 

Dimke,  thtnUn,  proywlnf  to  wiJt  In  tUt 
pteee  tiy  the  niiM  wwe  pMt,  bailt»  wtth  tJM  m- 
•istMiM  tff  the  SyncTMH,  a  fort  cf  «uth  and 
timber,  and  leaving  part  of  hii  eompaay  with  ' 
tiM  SymerwM,  wC  ont  with  three  pinnaces  ta-  . 
ward!  Carthi^cna,  Mug  of  a  eplrit  too  aeiive  to  { 
lie  still  patiently,  eren  In  a  state  of  plenty  and  , 
eeearlty,and  with  the  nutet  probable  ezpeotatloMs 
&i  Inmenoe  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  within 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing ;  and  on 
the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  barfc, 
with  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  where 
they  were  accoeted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
-whom  they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set 
a4  liberty,  who  coming  to  them  In  a  boat,  as  be 
pretended,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gOTvr- 
nor,  made  them  great  promises  of  refreshment 
and  professions  of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having 
waited  till  the  next  morning  without  reoeiTing 
the  prorlslons  hs  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  ex- 
pect, found  that  all  this  pretended  kindness  was 
no  more  than  a  stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the 
governor  was  raising  forees  for  his  destruction. 

October  80,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Span- 
lards  knowing  Drake  to  iie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  sent  out  their  vessels  on  purpose  to  be 
taken,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  his  prizes,  he 
would  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division 
be  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
frigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
to  retire,  and  having  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and 
burnt  the  other  In  their  sight,  leaped  af^rwards 
ashors,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which 
hovered  at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
bills,  without  ever  venturing  to  approach  within 
reach  of  the  shot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  In  sight  of  a 
superior  force,  only  to  show  how  little  they  were 
feared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times 
meet  with  little  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be 
seriously  commended,  or  rationally  vindicated, 
who  exposes  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by 
consequence  his  expedition  to  miscarriage,  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignificant 
bravado.  All  that  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is, 
that  perhaps  It  might  contribute  to  heighten 
the  esteem  of  his  followers,  as  few  men,  espe- 
cially of  that  dass,  are  philosophical  enough  to 
state  the  exact  limits  of  prudence  and  brarery, 
or  not  to  be  dazzled  with  an  intrepidity,  how 
improperly  soever  exerted.  It  may  be  added, 
that  perhaps  the  Spaniards,  whose  notions  of 
courage  are  sufficiently  romantic,  might  look 
upon  him  as  a  more  formidable  enemy,  and  yield 
more  easily  to  a  hero  of  whose  fortitude  they 
had  so  high  an  Idea. 


Howsfcr,  teding  tha  wbolt  ooantry  advsrtia- 
ad  of  his  attompto  and  la  arms  tooppoos  him,  ha 
thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  when  then 
was  no  piobablUty  of  oiwosss,  and  where  ho 
might  in  tiaao  be  overpowered  by  moltltudcsb 
and  thsrsfera  istiifminsd  to  ga  forward  to  Ria 
dsHeha. 

This  rssslarien,  when  It  was  known  by  hia 
Mlowsn,  threw  them  Into  astonishment ;  and 
the  company  of  one  of  bis  pinnaces  remonstrat- 
ed to  him,  that,  though  they  placed  tha  highest 
eenfidenee  in  his  conduct,  they  esoM  not  think 
of  undertaking  sack  a  voyage  without  provisions^ 
having  only  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bread,  fbr  seventeen  men.  Draka 
answered  them,  that  there  was  on  board  his  ves- 
sd  even  a  greater  searcity ;  but  yet.  If  they  wouM 
adventure  to  share  his  f|rtune,  he  did  not  doubt 
of  extricating  them  from  all  their  difficultlea. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  sufibred  hfanarif  to  be  diverted  tnm  hla 
designs  by  any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thought  of 
relieving  hb  exigencies^  but  at  ths  expense  of  hlo 

Retolution  and  snoeess  reciprocally  prsdnoa 
each  other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  thrca 
leagues  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neces- 
sity inspires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with 
excellent  provisions. 

But  finding  his  crew  grovring  ihint  and  sickly 
with  their  manner  of  living  in  the  pinnaces^ 
which  was  less  commodious  than  on  board  Che 
ships,  he  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerons» 
with  whom  he  kit  his  brother  and  part  of  hla 
force,  and  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  hla 
way  over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  tha 
inland  parts,  where  they  would  probably  never 
dream  of  an  enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  I>lcgo»  so  named 
from  the  negro  who  bad  proeured  them  their 
intercourse  with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Cap- 
tain John  Drake  and  one  of  his  company  dead, 
being  killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to 
board  a  frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  na- 
(xssary  for  ite  defence.  The  captain  was  un- 
willing to  attack  it,  and  represented  to  them  tha 
madness  of  their  proposal ;  but,  being  overborne 
by  their  clamours  and  importunities,  to  avoid 
the  imputotion  of  cowardice,  complied  tohisda- 
struction.  So  dangerous  Is  it  for  the  chief  com- 
mander  to  be  abeent. 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  rery  frequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  of 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelligence,  brought  bim  an  account 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  at  Nombre  da 
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Dkw,  the  truth  of  which  was  eonflruMd  by  a 
Vtnnace,  which  he  eent  out  to  malce  ohoer- 
Tationa. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  jour- 
ney, when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines 
were  to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land, 
to  Nombre  de  Dios.  He  therefore,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Symerons,  furnished  himself 
with  all  things  necessary,  and  on  February  3, 
set  out  from  Port  Diego. 

HsTing  lost  already  twenty>eight  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  guard  his  ship,  he  took  with  him  only 
eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not 
ouly  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purreyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but 
for  hunting  and  fowling ;  the  heads  of  which 
are  proportioned  in  size  to  the  game  which  they 
are  pursuing:  for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  lioars, 
they  have  arrows  or  javelins,  with  heads  weigh- 
ing a  pound  and  a  half,  which  they  discharge 
near  hand,  and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  l)eing 
mortal.  The  second  sort  are  about  half  as 
heavy  as  the  other,  and  are  generally  shot  from 
their  bows;  these  are  intended  for  smaller 
beasts.  With  the  third  sort,  of  which  the  heads 
are  an  ounce  in  weight,  thby  kill  birds.  As 
this  nation  is  In  a  state  that  does  not  set  them 
above  continual  cares  for  the  immediate  neces- 
saries of  life,  he  that  can  temper  iron  best  is 
among  them  most  esteemed,  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  happy  for  svery  nation,  if  honours 
and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and  he 
were  most  distinguished  whose  abilities  were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pretences 
to  respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  ! 

Every  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to 
march,  and,  having  travelled  till  ten,  rested  near 
some  river  till  twelve,  then  travelling  again  till 
four,  they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the 
Symerons  had  either  left  standing  in  their  for- 
mer marches,  or  very  readily  erected  for  them, 
by  setting  up  three  or  four  posts  in  the  ground, 
and  laying  poles  from  one  to  another  in  form  of 
a  roof,  which  they  thatched  with  palmetto 
boughs  and  plantane  leaves.  In  the  valleys, 
where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  winds,  they 
left  three  or  four  feet  below  open ;  but  on  the 
hills,  where  they  were  more  exposed  to  the  chill 
blasU  of  the  night,  they  thatched  them  close  to 
the  ground,  leaving  only  a  door  for  entrance, 
and  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for  the 
smoke  of  three  fires,  which  they  made  in  every 
house. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty 
of  fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  with 
wild  swine  in  great  abundance,  of  which  the 
Symerons,  without  difficulty,  killed,  for  the 
most  part,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One  day, 
however,  they  found  an  otter,  and  were  about 


to  drAs  it ;  at  which  Drake  expressing  his  ^ 
der,  was  asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeran, 
"  Are  you  a  man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet 
doubt  whether  this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in 
it  ?"  For  which  Drake  in  private  rebuked  him, 
says  the  relator;  whether  justly  or  not,  it  is 
not  very  important  to  determine.  There  seems 
to  be  in  Drake*s  scruple  somewhat  of  suparsU- 
tion,  perhaps  not  easily  to  bo  justified ;  and  tbo 
negro's  answer  was,  at  least  martial,  and  will, 
1  beUeve,  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  n* 


On  the  third  day  of  their  march,  Feb.  6,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch 
and  a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  sur- 
prize :  here  they  lived  with  grsat  neatness  and 
plenty,  and  some  observation  of  religion,  paying 
great  reverence  to  t|ie  cross ;  a  practios  wMch 
Drake  prevailed  upon  them  to  change  for  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Here  they  importuned  Draiu 
to  stay  tor  a  few  days,  promising  to  double  his 
strength,  but  he  either  thinking  greater  num- 
bers unnecessary,  or  fearing  that  if  any  differ- 
ence should  arise,  he  should  be  overborne  by  the 
number  of  Symerons,  or  that  they  would  de- 
mand to  share  the  plunder  that  should  be  taken 
in  common,  or  for  some  other  reason  that  might 
easily  occur,  refused  any  addition  to  his  troop, 
endeavouring  to  express  hb  refusal  in  such 
terms  as  might  heighten  their  opinion  of  his 
bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through 
cool  shades,  and  lofty  woods,  which  sheltered 
them  so  effectually  from  the  sun,  that  their 
march  was  Isss  toilsome  than  if  they  had  tra- 
velled in  England  during  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer. Four  of  the  Symerons,  that  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  way,  went  about  a  mile  be- 
fore the  troop,  and  scattered  branches  to  direct 
them;  then  followed  twelve  Symerons,  after 
whom  came  the  English,  with  the  two  leaders^ 
and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the  rear. 

On  February  1 1,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wonderful  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him 
not  only  the  North  Sea,  frpm  whence  they 
came,  but  the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no 
English  vessel  had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect 
exciting  his  natural  curiosity  and  ardour  for  ad- 
ventures and  discoveries,  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  God,  and  implored  his  blessing  upon  the  r». 
solution,  which  he  then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an 
English  ship  on  that  sea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came, 
after  two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country, 
where  their  passage  was  somewhat  Incommoded 
with  the  grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  con- 
sisting of  a  stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade, 
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Ob  wbich  tb«  oxen  and  otber  cattle  feed,  till  it 
grows  too  hif b  for  fbem  to  nacb ;  then  the  in* 
habitants  aet  it  on  fire,  and  in  three  daya  it 
springe  np  again :  thie  tliej  are  obliged  to  do 
thriee-*-jear,  eo  gnat  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

At  lengthy  being  within  Tiew  of  Panama, 
they  left  all  freqoented  roads  for  fear  of  beiog 
disooTercd,  and  posted  tbcmselres  in  a  grove 
near  the  way  between  Panama  and  Nombre  de 
Dioe :  then  they  sent  a  Symeron  in  the  habit  of 
a  negro  of  Panama,  to  inquire  on  what  night 
the  reooes,  or  drivers  of  mules,  by  which  the 
treasure  is  carried,  were  to  eet  forth,  llie  mes- 
senger was  so  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking, 
and  BO  industrious  in  the  proeecution  of  it,  that 
he  soon  returned  with  an  account  that  the  treas- 
ure of  Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe, 
would  pass  that  night,  with  eight  mules  laden 
with  gold,  and  one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  im- 
mediately marched  towards  Venta  Cmz,  the  first 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dioe,  sending 
for  security,  two  Symerons  before,  who  as  they 
^«nt,  perceived,  by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that 
some  Spaniard  was  before  them,  and  going  si- 
lently forwards,  surprised  a  addier  asleep  upon 
the  ground.  They  immediately  bound  him  and 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  inquiry, 
found  that  their  spy  had  not  deceived  them  in 
his  intelligence.  The  soldier,  hating  informed 
himself  of  the  captain's  name,  conceived  such  a 
confidence  in  his  well  known  clemency,  that, 
after  having  made  an  ample  discovery  of  the 
treasure  that  was  now  at  hand,  he  petitioned 
not  only  that  he  would  command  the  Symerons 
to  spare  his  life,  but  that,  when  the  treasure 
should  fidl  into  his  hands,  he  would  allow  him 
as  much  as  might  maintain  hfm  and  his  mis- 
tims,  since  they  were  about  to  gain  more  than 
their  whole  company  could  carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in 
the  long  grass,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road, 
half  on  one  side  with,  himself,  and  half  on  the 
other,  with  Oxenham  and  the  captain  of  the 
Symerons,  so  much  behind,  that  one  company 
might  seize  the  foremoet  reooe,  and  the  other  the 
hindermost:  for  the  mules  of  these  reco^  or 
drivers,  being  tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and 
are  all  guided  by  leading  the  first. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this 
place^  they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules 
on  each  hand ;  upon  which  orders  were  given, 
that  the  droves  which  came  from  Venta  Croa 
should  pass  unmolested,  because  they  carried  no- 
thing of  great  value,  and  thoee  only  be  inter- 
cepted which  were  travelling  thither,  and  that 
none  of  them  should  rise  up  till  the  signal  should 
be  given.  But  one  Robert  Pike,  heated  with 
strong  liquor,  left  his  company,  and  prevailed 
upon  one  of  the  Sjrmeroue  to  creep  with  him  to 
the  wa^-side,  that  they  might  signalize  them- 


selves by  seising  the  first  mule,  an  hearing  tha 
trampling  of  a  horse,  as  he  lay,  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  ob- 
serve who  waa  passing  by.  This  he  did  so. im- 
prudently, that  he  was  discovered  by  the  pas- 
senger, for  by  Drake's  order  the  English  bad 
put  their  shirts  on  orer  their  coats,  that  the 
night  and  tumult  might  not  hinder  them  from 
knowing  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  obeerved  by 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop ;  but  tbo 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  hie 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  road, 
and  the  English  still  continued  to  expect  tbo 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  wens 
passing  towards  Venta  Cruz,  came  up  and  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  English,  who  expected  no- 
thing less  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  Indies ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortification  and 
perplexity  when  they  found  only  two  moles 
laden  with  ailver,  the  rest  having  no  other  bur- 
den than  provisions. 

The  driver  was  brought  immediately  to  the 
captain,  and  informed  him  that  the  horseman, 
whom  he  had  seen  pass  by  with  so  much  preci- 
pitation, had  informed  the  treasurer  of  what  he 
had  obeerved,  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the 
mules  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suf- 
fer only  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by 
thatchei4»  experiment  discover  whether  there 
was  any  ambush  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
followers  at  the  disappointment  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  there  was  now  no  time  to  1m 
spent  in  complaints.  The  whole  country  was 
alarmed,  and  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  waa 
summoned  to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  for- 
tress to  retire  to,  every  man  was  his  enemy,  and 
every  retreat  better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than 
to  himselt 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the 
qualities  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
shaken,  and  a  judgment  never  to  be  perplexed. 
He  immediately  considered  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  present  situation,  and  found  that 
it  afforded  him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back 
by  the  same  way  through  which  he  came,  or  of 
forcing  his  passage  to  Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiori- 
ty of  his  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the 
pursuit;  the  woods  would  afford  opportunities 
of  ambush,  and  his  followers  must  often  dis- 
perse themsJves  in  search  of  provisions,  who 
would  become  an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their 
disappointment,  and  fatigued  by  their  march. 
On  the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have  no- 
thing to  fear  but  from  open  attacks,  and  es- 
pected' enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Ven- 
ta Cruz,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Sy- 
merons, whether  he  was  resolved  to  follow  him ; 
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and  hsTing  reeelTed  from  him  the  ■trengmt  at- 
tarancea  that  nothing  should  Mparate  them, 
commanded  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and 
prepare  to  set  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  dismissed  the  mules  which  they  had  made 
use  of  for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
and  continued  their  march  along  a  road  cut 
through  thiclc  woods,  in  which  a  company  of 
soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to 
defend  it  against  the  Symerons,  had  posted 
themselTes,  together  with  a  convent  of  frian 
headed  hy  one  of  their  brethren,  whose  aesl 
against  the  northern  heresy  had  incited  him  to 
hazard  his  person,  and  assume  the  province  of  a 
general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symerons, 
whom  he  sent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  commanded  his  followers  to  receive 
the  first  volley  without  firing. 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  himself  summoned 
by  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise 
of  protection  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he 
answered  with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  dis 
charge  of  his  pistol. 

Immediately,  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their 
shot,  by  which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and 
Drake,  with  some  others,  slightly  wounded ; 
upon  which  the  signal  was  given  by  Drake's 
whistle  to  fall  upon  them.  The  English,  after 
discharging  their  arrows  and  shot,  pressed  furi- 
ously  forward,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  before 
them,  which  the  Symerons,  whom  the  terror  of 
the  shot  had  driven  to  some  distance,  observed, 
and  recalling  their  courage,  animated  each  other 
with  songs  In  their  own  language,  and  rushed 
forward  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  over- 
took them  near  the  town,  and,  supported  by  the 
English,  dispersed  them  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  roan,  who,  after  he  had  received  his  wound 
had  strength  and  resolution  leA  to  kill  his  as- 
sailant. 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  the  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  going 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  In- 
juries should  be  offered  them ;  so  inseparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  the  crew;  so  that  he  allowed  his 
men,  harrassed  as  they  were,  but  little  time  for 
sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhortations, 
gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travel- 
ling, but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  hisjexpedition 
to  the  assistance  of  t)ie  Symerons,  who  being 


aociMtomed  to  the  elimaie»  and  naftiiraUy  fiobwfl> 
not  only  brought  him  iataUigenoe^  and  sliowvd. 
the  way,  hot  carrfod  necessaries  pravided  vie« 
tuals,  and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  «f  the 
English  fiUnted  in  the  way»  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  them  for  two  miles  together  ; 
uor  was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry^ 
after  they  had  learned,  from  their  English  com- 
panion%  Co  despiae  the  fira-arms  of  the  Span- 
iards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagoas  of  th« 
ships,  they  found  a  town  built  in  their  aboenca 
by  the  Symerons,  at  whioh  Drake  consented  to 
halt»  sending  a  Symeron  to  the  ship  with  hia 
gold  tootli-pick  as  a  token*  whioh,  though  tho 
master  knew  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  gain  the 
messenger  credit*  tiU  upon  examination  he  found 
that  the  captain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard 
no  messenger  without  his  hand-writing,  had 
engraven  his  name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  hie 
knife.  He  thai  sent  the  pinnace  np  the  river, 
which  they  met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  tho 
town  for  those  whose  weariness  had  made  them 
unable  to  march  farther.  On  February  2S,  tho 
whole  company  was-  re-united ;  and  Drake» 
whose  good  or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over 
his  piety,  celebrated  their  meeting  with  thanks 
to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  hia 
thoughts  to  new  proapecta,  and  without  languish- 
ing in  melancholy  rdlections  upon  his  past  mia- 
carriages,  employed  himself  in  forming  schemes 
for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  action,  and  ac- 
quainted with  man's  nature*  ho  nevei  suffered 
idleness  to  infect  his  followers  with  cowardice, 
but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  disap. 
pointment,  by  diverting  their  attention  to  some 
new  enterprise. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  the 
Symerons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their 
opinions:  some  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
gaged in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  their  stores  of  provisions ;  and  others 
urging,  that  the  ships  in  which  the  treasure  was 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 
Symerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised 
him  to  undertake  another  march  oTer  land  to 
the  house  of  one  Pesoro,  near  Veragua,  whose 
sUtss  brought  him  every  day  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the  mines,  which 
he  heaped  together  in  a  strong  stone  house* 
which  adght  by  the  help  of  the  English  be  easily 
forced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  follow- 
ers  with  another  journey,  determined  to  comply 
with  both  the  other  opinions ;  and  manning  his 
two  pinnaces,  the  Bear  and  the  Mini«m,  he  sent 
John  Oxenham  in  the  fiear  towards  Tolon,  to 
seize  upon  provisions ;  and  went  himself  in  the 
Minion  to  the  Cabezas,  to  intercept  the  treasure 
that  waa  to  be  transported  from  Veragua  and 
that  coast  m>  the  fleet  at.  Nombre  do  Dioe,  first 
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d«mi  to  retam  to  tbair  wives,  ui 

thoM  that  ehoM  to  nmiiln  to  be  «BtortaiiMd  In 

tlMship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabexai  a  frl^ato  of  Nlcaim^ 
foa,  the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  then 
was,  In  tlie  harboor  of  Verafoa,  a  ship  freighted 
with  more  than  a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he 
oilered  to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted 
with  the  mundinge)  if  he  might  be  allowed  hie 
ihare  of  the  priae ;  eo  much  was  hie  avariee  eo- 
perior  to  his  iMnesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  complying 
with  the  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards 
tile  harbour,  but  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
month  of  it  than  he  heard  the  report  of  artil 
lery,  which  was  answered  by  others  at  a  greater 
distance;  upon  which  the  pilot  told  him  that 
they  were  discovered,  this  being  the  signal  i^ 
pointed  by  the  goremor  to  alarm  the  coast. 

Drake  now  thought  it  eonvenient  to  return  to 
the  ship,  that  he  might  inquire  the  success  of 
the  other  pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  fri- 
gate  that  she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat 
hogs,  two  hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of 
maixe,  or  Indian  com.  The  Tcssel  itself  was  so 
strong  and  well  built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for 
war,  determining  to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre 
de  Dios. 

On  March  the  81st  he  set  sail  with  the  new 
frigate  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at 
which  he  arriTcd  in  about  two  days,  and  found 
there  Tetu,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  after  baring  received  from  him  a  supply 
of  water,  and  other  necessaries,  entreated  that 
he  might  Join  with  him  in  his  attempt ;  which 
Drake  consenting  to,  admitted  him  to  accom- 
pany him  with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating 
to  allow  them  an  equal  share  of  whatever  booty 
they  should  gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without 
Aome  suspicions  of  danger  from  this  new  ally, 
he  having  eighty  men,  and  they  being  now  re- 
duced to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
Aey  set  sail  for  tlie  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the 
frigate,  which  was  too  large  for  the  shallows 
over  which  they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to 
Rio  Francisco.  Here  tbey  landed,  and  having 
ordered  the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place 
on  the  fonitb  day  following,  travelled  through 
the  woods  towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  such 
eilence  and  regularity  as  surprised  the  French, 
who  did  not  imagine  the  Symerons  so  discreet 
or  obedient  as  they  appeared,  and  were  there- 
fore in  perpetual  anxiety  about  the  fidelity  of 
their  guides,  and  the  probability  of  their  return. 
Nor  did  the  Symerons  treat  them  with  that 
submission  and  regard  which  they  paid  to  the 
English,  whose  bravery  and  conduct  they  had 
already  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  matvh  of  more 
dkan  seven  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  ham- 


mars  of  the  carpenten  in  the  bay.  It  being  the 
custom  In  that  hot  season  to  work  in  the  night» 
and  in  a  short  time  they  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  recees,  or  droves  of  mules  from  Panama* 
They  now  ne  longer  doubted  that  their  labours 
would  be  rewarded,  and  every  man  imagined 
himself  secure  from  poverty  and  labour  for  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life.  They,  thereforot 
when  the  mules  came  up,  ruslied  out  and  seised 
them,  with  an  alacrity  proportioned  to  theiv 
eacpectationa.  The  three  droves  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  mules,  each  of  which 
carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver* 
It  was  to  little  purpoee  that  the  soldiers  ordered 
to  guard  the  treasure,  attempted  resistancoi 
After  a  short  combat,  in  which  the  French  cap- 
tain, and  one  of  the  Symerons,  were  wounded* 
it  appeared  with  how  much  grsater  aidour  men 
are  animated  by  intereet  than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  awa|f 
but  a  small  part  ef  this  treasun,  aftse  having 
wearied  tbemeelves  with  hiding  it  In  hoica  and 
shallow  waters,  they  determined  to  return  by 
the  same  way,  and,  without  being  pnrsaedt  «>* 
tered  the  woods,  where  the  French  captain^ 
being  disabled  by  his  wound,  was  obliged  to 
stoy,  two  of  his  company  continuing  with  hlm« 
When  they  had  gone  forward  about  two 
leagues,  the  Frenchmen  missed  another  ai  their 
company,  who  upon  inquiry  was  known  to  be 
intoxicated  with  wine,  and  suppeoed  to  have  lost 
himself  in  the  woods,  by  ncgleetlDg  to  observe 
the  guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  solid* 
tude  for  a  single  Itfo,  they  travelled  on  towafde 
Rio  Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the 
Sd,  but,  looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were 
surprized  with  the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shal- 
lops, and  Immediately  concluded  that  some  in* 
telligence  of  their  motions  had  been  carried  to 
Nombre  de  Dioe,  and  that  tbeos  vesesels  had 
been  fitted  out  to  pursue  them,  wlileh  might 
undoubtedly  have  overpowered  the  pinnaces  and 
their  foeble  erew.  Nor  did  tbei^  suq>ieion  stop 
here ;  but  immediately  it  occurred  to  them,  that 
their  men  had  been  compelled  by  torture  to  dis- 
cover where  their  ft1|^  and  ship  were  sta-* 
tioned,  which  being  weakly  manned,  and  with* 
out  the  presence  of  the  chief  commander, 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  re* 
sifltance,  and  all  pooslbility  of  escaping  be  en* 
tirely  cut  off. 

These  reflections  sunk  the  whole  company  into 
despair;  and  every  one,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  break  through  the  difllcultiee  that  surrounded 
him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortone ;  when 
DraJce,  whose  intrei»idity  was  never  to  be  sh*' 
ken,  and  whoee  reason  was  never  to  be  surprised 
or  embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  though 
tfie  Spaniards  should  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  pinnaces^  they  might  yet  behte 
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dcred  firom  dlMOTerin|^  th«  ships.  He  put  them 
in  miod  that  the  piooaees  could  not  be  taken, 
the  men  examined,  their  examinatlone  compared, 
the  resolutions  formed,  their  veasels  sent  out, 
and  their  ships  taken  in  an  instant.  Some  time 
must  necessarilj  be  spent  before  the  last  blow 
eoold  be  struck ;  and,  if  tliat  time  were  not  nsf - 
ligentlj  lost,  it  might  be  possible  for  some  of 
them  to  reach  the  shipe  before  the  enemy,  and 
direct  them  to  change  their  station. 

They  were  animated  with  this  discourse,  by 
which  thejr  dlscorered  that  their  leader  was  not 
without  hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  more 
nearly  into  their  situation,  they  were  nnaUe  to 
conceive  upon  what  it  was  founded.  To  pass  by 
land  was  impossible,  as  the  way  lay  pyer  high 
mountains,  through  thick  woods  and  deep  riTers ; 
and  they  had  not  a  single  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  imprac- 
ticable. But  Drake,  whose  penetratUm  immedi- 
ately discovered  all  the  droumstancesand  incon- 
▼eniences  of  every  scheme,  soon  determined 
upon  the  only  means  of  sncoeas  whidi  tlieir  con- 
dition afforded  them;  and  ordering  his  men  to 
make  a  raft  out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  float- 
ing on  the  river,  offered  himself  to  put  off  to  sea 
upon  it,  and  cheerfully  asked  who  would  accom- 
pany him.  Jolm  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two 
Frenchmen,  who  were  willing  to  share  his  for- 
tune, embarked  with  him  on  the  raft,  which  was 
fitted  out  with  a  sail  made  of  a  biscuit-sack, 
and  an  .oar  to  direct  its  course  instead  of  a  rud^ 
der. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  aasuran- 
ces  of  hit  regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to 
leave  nothing  nnattempted  for  their  deliverance, 
lie  put  off,  and  after  having,  with  much  difficul- 
ty, sailed  three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces 
hasting  towards  him,  which  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, he  discovered  to  be  his  own,  and  per- 
ceiving that  they  anchored  behind  a  point  that 
Jutted  out  into  the  sea,  he  put  to  shore,  and, 
eroosing  the  land  on  foot,  was  received  by  bis 
n>mpany  with  that  satisfacUon  which  is  only 
known  to  those  that  have  been  acquainted  with 
dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
they  had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  woods ;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost 
azpedition,  they  returned  to  their  frigate,  and 
soon  after  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  divided  the 
gold  and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and 
the  £ngll8h. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
out  their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
missing the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  the  Cabe^as ;  while  twdve  English 
and  sixteen  Synerons  travelled  once  more  into 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover,  the  French  cap- 
tain, whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring 
way  the  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 


sands.  Drake,  whom  his  company  would  not 
suffer^  hazard  his  person  in  another  land  ex- 
pedition, went  with  them  to  Rio  Francleco, 
where  he  firand  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  liad 
stayed  to  attend  their  captain  and  was  informed 
by  him,  upon  his  inquiries  after  his  fortune, 
that,  half  an  hour  after  their  separation,  the 
Spaniards  came  upon  them,  and  easily  seized 
upon  the  wounded  captain ;  but  that  his  compa- 
nion might  have  escaped  with  him,  had  be  not 
preferred  money  to  life ;  for,  seeing  him  throw 
down  a  box  of  jewels  that  retarded  him,  he 
Could  not  forbear  taking  it  up ;  and  with  that^ 
and  the  gold  which  he  had  already,  was  so  load- 
ed that  he  could  not  escape.  With  regard  to  tlie 
bars  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  bad  conceal- 
ed in  the  ground,  he  informed  them  that  two 
thousand  men  had  been  employed  in  digging  for 


The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
former's veradty,  or  confident  that  what  they 
had  Iiidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  their 
journey;  but  upon  their  arrival  at  the  places 
found  the  ground  turned  up  for  two  miles  round, 
and  were  able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen 
bars  of  silver,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold. 
They  discovered  afterwards  that  the  French, 
man  who  was  left  in  the  woods,  fidling  after- 
wards into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  wta  tor- 
tured by  them  till  he  confessed  where  Drake 
had  concealed  his  plunder.  So  fatal  to  Drake's 
expedition  was  the  drunkenness  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by 
Carthagena  with  their  colours  flying,  and  soon 
after  took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorstive, 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week,  to  dean  their 
vessds,  and  fit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  deter- 
mining to  set  sail  for  England ;  and,  that  the 
faithful  Symerons  might  not  go  awsy  unre- 
warded, broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them 
the  iron,  the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world 
to  a  nation  whose  only  employments  were  war 
and  hunting,  and  amongst  whom  show  and 
luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  1)eing  desired  by  Drake 
to  go  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he 
most  desired,  fixed  bis  eye  upon  a  scymitar  set 
with  diamonds,  which  the  French  captain  had 
presented  to  Drake ;  and  being  unwilling  to  ask 
for  so  valuable  a^resent,  offered  for  it  four  large 
quoits,  or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed ;  but  Drake,  desirous  to  show 
him  that  fidelity  is  seldom  without  a  recom- 
pense, gave  it  him  with  the  highest  professions 
of  satisfaction  and  esteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it 
with  the  utmost  gratitude,  informed  him,  that 
by  bestowing  it  he  had  conferred  greatness  and 
honour  upon  him ;  for  by  presenting  it  to  his 
king,  he  doubted  not  of  obtaining  the  highest 
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nnk  vMagrt  the  Symcnnt.   H«  tben  pmiated 
in  hia  icMlotkMi  «f  iMTinf  the  gold,  which  wm  ! 
KsneroiMly  thrown  hy  Dnko.  into  the  eonunon 
stock ;  for  lie  aeld,  that  those,  at  whose  ezpeoses 
fas  had  lieen  sent  oat,  ooght  to  aiiare  Jn  i^  the 
galnof  ihecs]peditlon,  wlMterer  prttenee  caTil 
and  chicanery  might  jnpply  lor  tiie  appropria-  , 
tion  of  any  part  of  it.     Tlras  was  Drake's  char-  | 
aetsr  consistent  with  itself;  he  was  sqoally  so- 
pcrior  to  avarice  and  Aar,  and  tlirough  wliateTer 
danger  he  aai^t  go  in  quest  of  gold,  he  tliooght 
it  not  raloahle  enough  to  be  obtained  by  artifice 


They  now  fiBTsook  the  coast  of  America, 
which  for  nsany  months  tliey  had  kept  in  per- 
petnal  alarms,  having  taken  more  than  two 
hnndrsd  ships  of  all  siaes  between  Carthagena 
and  Nombre  de  Dioe^  of  which  they  never  de- 
stroyed any,  nnleae  they  wore  fitted  out  against 
them,  nor  ew  detained  the  prisoocti  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  their  own  secority  or 
ooncsalment,  providing  for  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  themselves,  and  pnleoth^  them 
from  the  malice  of  the  Symerons  $  a  behavioor, 
which  hmnanity  dictates,  and  whicii,  perhape, 
oven  peliey  cannot  disapprove.  He 
tainly  meet  with  obstinate  oppoaition  who 
it  equally  dangeroos  to  yield  as  to  resist,  and 
who  leaves  his  enemies  ilo  hdpes  bat  from  vic- 
tory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particolariy 
related ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
plunder  of  so  many  vemels,  together  with  the 
silver  which  they  seixed  at  Nembre  de  Dice, 
must  amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the 
part  that  was  allottsd  to  Drake  was  not  suA* 
cient  to  lull  him  in  eifeminaey,  or  to  reprem  his 
natursl  inclination  to  adventuree. 

They  arrived  at  Flymoath  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, 1679^  on  Sunday,  in  tlie  afternoon ;  and  so 
much  were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news 
of  their  arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and 
ran  in  crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  oon> 
gratolations. 

Drake  having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had 
a  view  of  the  South  Sea,  and  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  saU  upon  it,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  his  design  by  the  prospect  of  any 
difficulties  that  might  obstruct  tiie  attempt, 
nor  any  dangers  that  might  attend  the  executioa ; 
obetades  wiiich  brave  men  often  find  it  more 
easy  to  overcome,  than  secret  envy  and  domestic 
treachery. 

Drake'e  reputation  was  now  sufllciently  af  • 
Tanoed  to  incite  detraction  and  opposition ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  man  by  naturs  sn^ 
perior  to  mean  artifloea,  and  bred,  frinn  his  ear^ 
lieet  years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea 
life,  was  very  little  acquainted  vrith  policy  and 
intrigue,  very  little  versed  in  the  methods  of  ap- 
plication to  the  powerful  and  great,  and  unable 


to  obviate  the  practices  of  those  whom  his  merit 
bad  made  his  enemies. 

Nor  are  each  the  only  opponents  of  great  en- 
terprises :  there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views 
and  groveinng  conceptions,  who  without  the  in- 
stigation of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  wild  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  every 
endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the 
rash  eflint  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glit- 
tering speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may 
please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  bat  can  produce  no 
real  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual 
scepticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  thehrown 
senses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  posdbly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  whsn  It  is  Uld  beflore 
upon  Inventing  arguments  against  the 
of  any  new  undertaking,  and,  whers  ar- 
nnot  be  found,  upon  trsating  It  with 
outttsmpt  and  ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  great  benefrcten  to  mankind,  and  to  them 
we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  o^ 
position  which  Drake  met  vrith  is  to  be  attrl- 
bated ;  for  their  notions  and  diaconrse  are  so 
agresaUe  to  the  laay,  the  envious,  and  the  tim- 
erons,  that  tiiey  sridom  fUl  of  becoming  popular, 
and  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatso- 
ever the  motives  tlmt  produced  them.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1677,  that  he  was  aUe  to  assemble  a 
force  proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a 
commlBsion  from  the  queen,  by  which  he  was 
coostitated  captain  general  of  a  fieet  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admiral, 
of  a  hundred  tons^  was  commanded  by  himself; 
the  Eliaabeth,  vice  admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by 
John  Winter;  the  Marigold,  of  tfiirty  tone,  by 
John  Thomas ;  the  Swan,  fifty  tons,  by  John 
Cheoler;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by 
Thomas  Moche;,  the  same^  as  it  seems,  who  was 
carpenter  in  the  fiirmer  voyage,  and  destroyed 
one  of  the  ships  by  Drake'e  direction. 

Theae  riiipe,  equipped  partly  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  other  private  adventurers,  hs  manned 
with  16i  stoat  sailors,  and  ftimished  wkh  such 
provisions  as  he  judged  neesssary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  he  waa  engaged.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  concern  to  naval  etores,  or  military 
preparations  ;  but  carried  witfi  him  whatever  he 
thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  thoss  na- 
tions, with  which  be  should  have  any  intcr- 
couree,  the  highest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and 
magnUleence  of  his  native  country.  He  there- 
fore not  only  procured  a  complete  service  of  sil- 
ver for  bis  own  table,  and  fomished  the  cock- 
room  with  many  veaaels  of  the  same  metal,  but 
engaged  several  mnddana  to  accompany  him ; 
rightly  judgingthatnothlngwould  more  aneite  the 
admiration  of  any  mvage  and  nndviliaed  peopio* 
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Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempest  in  their 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Pl]rmoutb, 
to  repair  the  damages  which  tiiej  had  suffered, 
they  set  sail  again  firom  thence  on  the  ISth  of 
December,  ld77,  and  on  the  S5th  had  sight  of 
Cape  Cantire,  in  Barbary,  from  whence  they 
coasted  on  southward  to  the  island  of  Mogadore, 
which  Drake  had  appointed  for  the  first  place 
of  rendezvous,  and  on  the  87th  brought  the 
whole  fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main 
land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arrival  discovered 
by  the  Moors  that  inhabited  thoee  coasts,  who 
sent  two  of  the  principal  men  amongst  them  on 
board  Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  be 
not  only  treated  in  the  most  splendid  manner, 
but  presented  with  such  things  as  they  appeared 
most  Co  admire ;  it  being  with  him  an  establish- 
ed maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  every  coun- 
try a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as 
might  come  after  him,  by  treating  the  inhabi- 
tants with  kindness  and  generosity ;  a  conduct 
at  once  just  and  politic,  to  the  neglect  of  which 
may  be  attributed  many  of  the  injuries  suffered 
by  our  sailors  in  distant  countries,  which  are 
generally  ascribed,  rather  to  the  effscts  of  the 
wickedness  and  foUy  of  our  own  commanders, 
than  the  barbarity  of  the  natives,  who  seldom 
fall  upon  any  unless  they  have  been  first  plun- 
dered or  insulted ;  and,  in  revenging  the  ravages 
of  one  crew  upon  another  of  the  same  nation, 
are  guilty  of  nothing  bnt  what  is  oonnteuanoed 
by  the  example  of  the  Europeans  tfaemselvas. 

But  this  Ariendly  intercourse  vras  in  appear- 
ance soon  broken ;  for,  on  the  next  day,  observ- 
ing the  Moors  making  signals  from  the  land, 
they  sent  out  their  boat,  as  before,  to  letch  tbem 
to  the  ship,  and  one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore, 
intending  to  become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former 
day,  when  Immediately  he  was  seised  by  the 
Moors ;  and  the  crew  observing  great  numbers 
to  start  up  from  behind  the  rock  with  weapons 
in  their  hands,  found  it  madness  to  attempt  his 
rescue,  and  therefore  provided  for  their  own 
security  by  returning  to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who, 
being  then  in  continual  expectation  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Portugal,  suspected  that  these  ships 
were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover 
a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet;  but  being 
Informed  who  they  were,  and  whither  they 
were  bound,  not  only  dismissed  his  captive,  but 
inade  laiye  offers  of  friendship  and  ilssistanoe, 
which  Drake,  however,  did  not  stay  to  receive, 
but  being  disgusted  at  this  breach  of  the  laws  of 
commerce,  and  afraid  of  farther  violence,  after 
baying  spent  some  days  in  searching  for  his 
man,  in  which  he  met  with  no  resistance,  left 
the  coast  on  December  SI,  some  time  before 
Fry*s  return,  who,  being  obliged  by  this  accident 
to  somewhat  a   longer   residence   among    the 


Moors,  vras  afterwards  sent  home  in  a  mer- 
chant's ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blane, 
having  in  their  passage  taken  several  Spanish 
veseels.  Here,  while  Drake  was  employiog  his 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  coast  affords 
great  plenty,  and  various  kinds^  the  inhabitants 
came  down  to  the  sea-side  with  their  allsorges, 
or  leather  bottles,  to  trafilc  for  water,  which 
they  were  willing  to  purchase  with  ambergriae 
and  other  gums.  But  Drake  compassionating 
the  misery  of  their  condition,  gave  them  vrater 
whenever  they  asked  for  it,  and  left  them  their 
commoditice  to  traffic  with,  when  they  should 
be  again  reduoed  to  the  same  distress,  without 
finding  the  same  generosity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  -discharged  some  Spanish  shipa 
which  they  had  taken,  they  set  sail  tovrards  the 
isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  S8,  came 
to  anchor  before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  them- 
selvee  with  fresh  water;  but  having  landed, 
they  found  the  town  by  the  water-side  entirely 
deserted,  and,  marching  farther  up  the  country, 
saw  the  vallies  extremely  fruitful,  and  abound- 
ing with  ripe  figs,  cocoas,  and  plantains,  bat 
could  by  no  means  prevail  upon  the  Inhabitants 
to  converse  or  traffic  with  them :  however,  they 
were  suffered  by  them  to  range  the  country 
without  molestation,  but  found  no  water,  ex- 
cept at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea  that  the  la- 
bour of  conveying  it  to  the  ships  was  greater 
than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  for  them  to 
undergo^  Salt,  had  they  wanted  It,  might  have 
been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  being  left  by  the 
sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by  the  sun 
during  the  ebb,  In  such  quantities,  that  the  chief 
traffic  of  their  island  Is  carried  on  with  it. 

January  SI,  they  passed  by  St.  Jago,  an 
island  at  that  time  divided  between  the  natives 
and  the  Portuguese,  who»  first  entering  these 
Islands  under  the  show  of  traffic,  by  degrees 
established  themselves,  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  original  inhabitants,  and  harassed  tbem 
with  such  ciTielty,  that  they  obliged  them  either 
to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  perish 
with  hunger,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
oppressors,  and,  under  the  insuperable  disad- 
vantages with  which  they  contended,  to  die  al- 
most  without  a  battle  In  defence  of  their  natural 
rights  and  ancient  possessions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St.  Jago 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese, 
sometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that 
success  which  desperation  naturally  procures; 
so  that  the  Portuguese  were  In  continual  alarms, 
and  lived  with  the  natural  consequences  of 
guilt,  terror,  and  anxiety,  lliey  were  wealthy, 
but  not  happy,  and  possessed -the  Idand,  but 
not  enjoyed  it. 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an 
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hSaod  so  calkd  firmn  •  mmiotaiD,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  oootinnaliy  barninf  ,  and,  liko  the  rwt, 
inhabited  by  the  Portngaeee ;  two  leagues  to  the 
•ottth  of  which  lies  Braya,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  its  fertility,  ai»oandiog,  though 
uninhabited,  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  wa- 
tered with  great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks, 
which  would  easily  iuTito  the  paessssors  of  the 
adjacent  islands  to  settle  on  it,  but  that  it  aflfords 
neither  harbour  nor  anclionge.  Dralce,  after 
having  aent  out  his  iMMts  with  plummets,  was 
not  able  to  find  any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is 
reported,  tiiat  many  experiments  hare  been 
made  with  the  same  success ;  howerer,  he  took 
in  water  sufficient,  and  on  the  Sd  of  February 
set  sail  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  February  17,  they  paased  the  equator,  and 
continued  thdr  Toyage,  with  sometimes  calms, 
And  sometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any 
memorable  accident,  to  March  28,  when  one  of 
their  yessels,  with  twenty-eight  men,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water,  on  board, 
was,  to  their  great  dieoouragement,  eeparated 
from  them ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long, 
for  on  the  next  day  they  diacoTored  and  re- 
joined their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  several  animals,  both  in  the 
air  and  water,  at  that  time  very  little  known, 
nothing  entertained  or  surprised  them  more 
than  the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the 
same  size  with  a  herring,  and  hae  fins  of  the 
length  of  hb  whole  body,  by  the  help  of  which, 
when  he  is  pursued  by  the  bonito,  or  great  mac- 
karel,  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  upon  the  point 
of  being  taken,  be  springs  up  into  the  air,  and 
flies  forward  as  long  as  his  wings  continue  wet, 
moisture  being,  as  it  seems,  necessary  to  make 
them  pliant  and  moveable ;  and  when  they  lie- 
come  dry  and  stilf,  he  falls  down  into  the  water, 
uoless  some  bark  or  ship  intercept  him,  and  dips 
them  again  for  a  second  flight.  Tliis  unhappy 
animal  is  not  only  pursued  by  fishes  in  his  na- 
tural element,  but  attacked  in  the  air,  where  he 
hopes  for  security,  by  the  don,  or  sparkite,  a 
great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish  ;  and  their  spe- 
ciee  must  surely  lie  destroyed,  were  not  their 
increase  so  great,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one  part 
of  the  year,  covers  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  euttil,  cf 
which  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  once 
out  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multi- 
tude Mi  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sight  of 
land  for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5, 
at  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the 
Christopher  was  separated  again  from  them  by 
a  storm ;  after  which  they  sailed  near  the  land 
to  the  southward,  and  on  the  14th  anchored 
under  a  cape,  which  they  afterwards  called  Cape 
Joy,  because  in  two  days  the  vessel  which  they 
■had  lost  returned  to  them. 


I  Having  spent  a  foHnight  in  the  river  of  PlaCiw 
to  refresh  his  men,  after  their  long  voyage,  and 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprized 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  loet  sight  nf 
the  Swan.  This  accident  determined  Drake  to 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might 
not  only  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  such  fre- 
quent ssparations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his 
men,  by  having  more  hands  in  each  vesseL 

For  this  purpose  he  eailed  along  the  coast,  in 
quest  of  a  commodious  harboor,  and,  on  May 
IS,  discovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  impro- 
per for  their  purpoee,  but  which  they  durst  not 
enter  till  it  was  examined ;  an  employment  in 
which  Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever 
might  be  his  confidence  in  his  foUowers  on 
other  occasions.  He  well  knew  how  fatal  one 
moment*e  inattention  might  be,  and  how  easily 
almost  every  man  suifers  himself  to  be  surprized 
by  indolence  and  security.  He  knew  the 
same  credulity,  that  might  prevail  upon  him  to 
trust  another,  might  induce  another  to  commit 
the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and  It  must  be,  at 
length,  that  some  of  them  would  be  deceived. 
He  therefore,  as  at  other  times,  ordered  the 
boat  to  be  hoisted  out^  and,  taking  the  line  Into 
his  hand,  went  oik  sounding  the  passage  till  he 
was  three  leagues  from  his  ship :  when,  on  a 
sudden  the  weather  changed,  the  ekies  black*^ 
ened,  the  winds  whistled,  and  all  the  usual 
forerunners  of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them ; 
nothing  was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the 
ship,  but  the  thickness  of  the  fog  intercepting  It 
from  their  sight,  mad^  the  attempt  little  other 
than  desperate.  By  so  many  unforeseen  acci- 
dents Is  prudence  itself  liable  to  be  embarrassed ! 
So  difficult  is  it  sometimes  for  the  quickest  sa- 
gacity, and  most  enlightened  experience,  to 
judge  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken !  To 
trust  another  to  sound  an  unknown  coast,  ap- 
peared to  Drake  folly  and  presumption ;  to  be 
absent  from  his  fleet,  though  but  for  an  hour, 
proved  nothing  less  than  to  hazard  the  success 
of  all  their  labours,  hardships,  and  dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not 
more  sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  left 
in  the  ships,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  how- 
ever dangerous,  that  might  contribute  to  extri- 
cate them  from  it,  as  they  could  venture  no- 
thing of  equal  value  with  the  life  of  their  ge- 
neral. Captain  Thomas,  therefore,  having  the 
lightest  vessel,  steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and 
taking  the  general  aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and 
lay  out  of  danger,  while  the  rest  that  were  in 
the  open  sea  suffered  much  from  the  tempest,  , 
and  the  Mary,  a  Portuguese  prize,  was  driven 
away  before  the  wind ;  the  others,  as  soon  as  the 
tempest  was  over,  discovering  by  the  fires  which 
were  made  ou  shore  where  Drake  was,  repaired 
to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tants, though  there  were  several  houses  or  huts 
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•tandiDgi  in  which  they  found  •  good  quantity 
of  dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  number 
ot  ostrichesy  of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  aa 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  heayy 
and  unwieldy  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  of  their  wings  run  so  swllUy,  that  the 
English  could  never  come  near  enough  to  shoot 
at  them.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a 
large  plume  of  feathers  before  them,  and  walk- 
ing gently  forward,  drive  the  oetriches  into  some 
narrow  neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  spreading  a 
strong  net  firom  one  side  to  the  other,  to  hinder 
them  from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  set 
their  dogs  upon  them,  thus  confined  between  the 
net  and  the  water,  and  when  they  are  thrown 
on  their  backs,  rush  in  and  take  them. 

Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  they 
no  sooner  arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the 
southward,  in  qucet  of  those  ships  which  were 
absent,  and  immediately  after  sailed  himadf  to 
the  northward,  and,  happily,  meeting  with  the 
Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  reet  of  the  fleet ;  after 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  reeolation,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  reserving  the  iron 
work  for  a  future  supply.  The  other  vessel 
which  they  lost  in  the  late  ttorm  could  not  be 
discovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an 
island  about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which, 
at  low  water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they 
were  discovered  by  the  nativee,  who  appeared 
upon  a  hill  at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up 
their  hands  as  beckoning  the  English  to  them ; 
which  Drake  obeerving>  sent  out  a  boat,  with 
knives,  bells,  and  buglee,  and  such  things  as,  by 
their  usefulness  or  novelty,  he  Imagined  would 
be  agreeable.  As  soon  as  the  English  landed, 
they  obeerved  two  men  running  towards  thenit 
as  deputed  by  the  companj,  who^came  within  a 
little  distance,  and  then  standing  still,  oould  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  come  nearer.  The  English 
therefore  tied  their  presents  to  a  pole,  which  they 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then  retiring,  saw  the 
Indians  adTance»  who,  taking  what  they  found 
upon  the  pole,  left  in  return,  such  feathers  as 
they  wear  upon  their  heads,  with  a  small  bone 
about  six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top^ 
and  burnished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to  friend- 
ship and  traffic,  advanced  with  some  of  his 
company  towards  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom 
the  Indians  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  and  one  of  them  running  from  one 
end  of  the  rank  to  the  other,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, bowed  himself  towards  the  rlshsg  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  holding  his  hands  over  his 
head,  and  frequently  stopping  in  the  middle 
of  the  rank,  leaping  up  towards  the  moon,  which 


direstly  over  their  heads;  thus  call- 
ing the  Sim  and  moon,  the  deitiss  they  worship, 
to  witness  the  aiuMfUy  of  their  professions  of 
peace  and  friendship.  •  While  this  ceremony  was 
performed,  Drake  and  hia  company  ascended 
the  bill,  to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  Indiana 
whoee  apprehensipnawhen  the  English  perceiv- 
ed, they  peaceably  retired ;  which  gave  the  na« 
tives  so  much  encouragement,  that  they  came 
forward  immediately,  and  exchanged  their  ar- 
rows, feathen,  and  bonesy  for  such  trifles  as 
were  offered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time ;  but  by  fre- 
quent interoourae  finding  that  no  violence  was 
intended,  they  became  &miliar,  and  mingled 
with  the  English  without  ihe  least  distrust. 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  some 
animal,  which  they  throw  over  their  shoulders 
when  they  lie  in  the  4q>en  air.  They  knit  up 
their  hair,  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roil  of  os- 
trich feathers,  and  usually  carry  their  arrows 
wrapped  up  in  it,  that  they  may  not  encumber 
tham,  they  being  made  with  reeds,  headed 
with  flint,  and  thenfive  not  heavy.  Their  bows 
are  about  an  ell  hmg. 

Their  chief  ornament  Is  paint,  which  they  oae 
of  several  kinda,  delineating  generally  upon  their 
bodies  the  4giizei  of  the  son  and  moon,  in  ho- 
nour of  thdr  deities. 

It  is  oboervahle,  that  moat  natione,  amongat 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  their 
bodies.  Such  was  the  practioe  of  the  first  in- 
haUtanta  of  our  own  country.  From  this  cus- 
tom did  our  earliest  enemiee,  the  Picts,  ow^ 
their  denomination.  As  it  Js  not  probaUe  that 
Clarice  or  fimcy  should  be  uniformf  there  must 
be,  doubtleai,  some  reason  for  a  practice  eo  gene- 
ral and  prevailing  in  distant  parts  of-the  worlds 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other. 
The  original  end  of  painting  their  bodies  was» 
probably,  to  exclude  the  cold ;  an  end  which,  if 
we  believe  some  relations,  is  so  effectually  pro- 
duced by  it,  that  the  men  thna  painted  never 
shiver  at  the  moat  pierohig  Uasts.  But  doubt- 
less any  people  eo  hardened  by  continual  severi- 
ties, would,  even  without  paint,  be  lem  aenaiUa 
of  the  oold  than  the  dviliaed  inhabitanta  of  the 
samf  cUmate.  However,  this  practioe  may  con- 
tribute, in  eome  degree,  to  defend  them  from  tha 
ii^uries  of  winter,  and.  In  thoae  dhnatee  where 
little  evaporates  by  the  pores,  may  be  used  with 
no  great  inconvenience ;  but  in  hot  countriea* 
where  perspiration  in  greater  ^iV^  ^*  necee- 
sary,  the  nativee  only  use  unction  to  preserve 
them  from  the  other  extreme  of  weather :  eo 
well  do  either  reason  or  experienee  supply  the 
place  of  science  in  savage  countriea. 

They  bad  no  canoes  like  the  other  Indiana, 
nor  any  method  of  crossing  the  water,  ^ich 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  birds  in  the 
adjacent  islands  were  so  tame,  that  they  might 
be  taken  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  he- 
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fore  firifhtad  «r  miili^ti  TIm  pwl  pl«»*7  Af 
fowb  and  Mtl%  wkloh  croirdBd  IM  thaUovt  io 
such  namben  that  they  kilM  at  thdr  fiftt  ar- 
rWal  two  hundred  of  thaa  hi  an  hour,  oontrlbnt- 
ed  mncb  to  the  reftnhment  of  the  EofUah*  vho 
aaoMd  tho  pUee  Seal  Baj,  from  that  animaL 

Theoeeeale^emedtobeVhe  chief  Ibod  of  the 
nativee,  for  the  Engliah  often  found  raw  pieoee 
of  their  fleeh  half  eaten,  and  left  as  thej  sup- 
poeed»  after  a  full  meal  hj  the  Indians,  whom 
they  nerer  knew  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art, 
in  dressing  or  preparing  their  ▼ictnals. 

Nor  were  tiieir  other  customs  lea  wild  or  un- 
couth than  their  mj  of  feeding;  one  of  them 
haTingreodTodacapoffthegeneral'ehead,  and 
heing  extremdy  pleased  ae  well  with  the  honour 
as  the  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  oonflnn 
the  alliance  between  them,  retired  toa  little  dio- 
tanoe,  and  thrusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
the  Uood  run  upon  the  ground,  teetifying,  as  it 
is  probable^  that  he  valued  Drskp's  friendship 
uboTo  life. 

Having  stayed  fifteen  daye  among  them 
Ariendly  savagee  in  47  d^.  SO  min.  S.  Lat.,  on 
June  S,  they  set  aail  towaids  the  South  Sea, 
and  six  days  afterwards  stopped  at  another  Utde ' 
bny  to  break  up  the  Christopher.  Then  passing 
ou,  they  east  anchor  in  another  hay,  not  more 
than  90  leagues  distant  from  the  StraiU  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  dsliberate  in 
what  manner  tliey  ehould  aet  with  ngard  to  the 
Portugucee  prize,  wiiich,  having  been  sqNirated 
from  them  by  the  stofm,  had  not  yet  njoined 
them.  To  return  in  search  of  it  was  sufiicient- 
ly  mortifying;  to  proceed  without  it,  was  not 
only  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  ososiderBblo  part 
of  their  farce;  but  to  expose  their  friends  and 
eompanions,  whom  oomnum  hardships  and  dan- 
gers had  endeared  to  them,  to  certain  death  or 
captivity.  This  consideration  prevailed;  and  { 
therefore  on  tlie  18th,  after  prayers  to  God,  with 
which  l>rake  never  forgot  to  begin  an  enterpriae, 
he  put  to  sea,  and  the  next  day,  near  Pert  Julian, 
diacovered  their  associates,  whose  ship  was  now 
grown  leaky,  having  euffned  much,  both  in  the 
first  storm  by  which  they  were  dispertfed,  and 
afterwards  in  fruitlsm  attempts  to  regain  the 
fleet. 

Drake,  therefore,  being  deeiroue  to  relieve 
their  fii^gues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it 
was  his  custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when 
any  important  businem  was  in  hand,  went  ashore 
with  eome  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek 
for  water,  where  he  was  immediately  aoooeted 
by  two  natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very 
terriUe  a<^nnt,  having  deeeribed  tbem  as  a  na^ 
tion  of  giants  and  monsters ;  nor  ia  his  narrative ' 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the 
largestaize,  though  not  taller  than  sOme  Eng- 
lishmen ;  their  strength  is  proportioned  to  thdr 
hulk,  and  their  voice  loud,  boi8terou%  and  terri-  j 


bio.    What  were  their  maanors  bslore  the  ok 

rival  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  not  possiUs  to  dis- 
cover; but  the  slaughter  made  of  tlieir  country- 
men, perliape  without  piovooation,  by  ihem  crud 
intruders,  and  the  general  massacre  with  whieh 
that  part  of  the  world  had  been  depopulated, 
might  have  raissd  in  them  a  suspicion  of  all 
by  consequence  made  tliem  Iik 
and  Moody. 

The  two  who  aosodated  themselves  irith  ths 
English  appsared  mneh  pleased  with  their  new 
gueets,  received  willingly  what  wae  given  tliem, 
and  very  exactly  obeerved  every  thing  that  paesed, 
seeming  more  partioulariy  delighted  with  eeeing 
Oliver,  the  maeter^gunner,  slioot  an  English  ar- 
row. They  shot  themselvw  likewim  in  emuh^ 
tion,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground 
ftr  short  of  his. 

Soon  alUr  this  friendly  contest  came  anodier, 
who,  obeerving  the  fitmUiarity  of  his  country- 
men vrith  the  etrangers,  appeared  much  dis- 
pleaeed,  and,  as  the  £n|^ishmen  pereeived,  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  them  Arom  such  an  intsr- 
eourse.  Wliat  edfeet  his  arguments  liad  was 
soon  aftsr  apparent,  for  another  of  Drake'e  com- 
panlone,  being  desirous  to  sImw  the  tiilrd  Indian 
a  specimen  of  the  Englieh  valouvand  dexterity,  at- 
tempted likewlee  to  ehoot  an  arrow,  but,  drawing 
it  with  hU  frill  feree»  burst  the  bow-etring ;  upon 
wliich  the  Indiana^  who  were  unaofualntod  with 
hie  other  weapena,  imagined  him  diaarmed,  fol- 
lowed the  company,  aa  they  were  vraUdng  negli- 
gently down  towaMa  their  beat,  and  lat  fly  thefar 
anowB,  ahniog  pavdeulariy  at  Winter,  who  had 
the  bow  in  hie  hand.  He,  finding  himeelf 
wounded  in  the  aliouldor,  endeavoured  to  refit 
hie  bow,  and  turning  about,  was  pierced  with  a 
eeoond  arrow  in  the  hraaat  Oliver,  the  gunner, 
immediately  preeented  hie  piece  at  the  fauidiooa 
aaaaihmti,  whieh  foiling  to  take  fire,  gave  them 
time  to  level  another  flight  of  arrows,  by  which 
he  waa  killed ;  nor,  perhi^e,  had  any  of  them 
eeqyed,  eurprised  and  perplexed  aa  they  wer% 
had  not  DxakOf  with  hie  naualpreaenoe  of  mlndy 
animated  their  courage^  and  directed  tiielr  mo« 
tiona,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually  changing 
their  plaoee,  to  elude  aa  muah  aa  they  could,  the 
aim  of  their  enemiea,  and  to  defond  their  bodiea 
with  their  targets;  and  instraoting  them,  by  hie 
own  ertample,  to  pick  up,  and  break  the  arrows 
astheyfoU;  which  they  did  with  eo  much  dili- 
gence, timt  the  Indians  were  eoon  in  danger  of 
being  dimrmed.  Then  Drake  himself  taking 
the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  eo  nnsuecesafully  at- 
tempted to  make  uee  of,  diecharged  it  at  the  In- 
dian that  first  began  the  ftuy  and  had  killed  the 
gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  hail  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  hie  belly, 
and  forced  him  to  euch  terrible  outcriee,  that 
the  Indians,  though  their  numben  inormeed, 
and  many  of  their  countrymen  showed  them- 
selvee  from  different  parts  of  the  adjoining  wood,^ 
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were  too  much  terrified  to  renew-  the  assault, 
and  suffered  Drake,  without  moleBtotion  to 
withdraw  his  wounded  friend,  who,  heinf  hurt 
in  his  lungs,  languished  two  days,  and  then 
dying,  was  interred  with  hia  companion,  with 
the  usual  ceremony  of  a  military  fnneraL 

They  stoyed  here  two  months  afterwards, 
without  receiving  any  other  injuries  Arom  the 
natires,  who,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they 
exposed  themselres  by  open  hostilities,  and  not 
being  ahie  any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of 
Drake,  preferred  their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or 
escape,  far  more  formidable  than  these  bar- 
barians, and  Insidious  practices  to  obviate,  more* 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the 
Indians ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  de- 
sign formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fleet,  not  only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  mur- 
der the  general 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obscnre  and 
confused  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  judgment  upon  it.  The  writer,  who  gives 
the  largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the 
name  of  the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a 
more  succinct  narrative,  published  in  a  collec- 
tion of  travels  near  that  time,  to  have  been 
Thomas  Doughtie.  What  were  bis  induce- 
ments to  attempt  the  destruction  of  his  leader, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  expedition,  or  what  were 
his  views  if  his  design  had  succeeded,  what 
measures,  he  had  hitherto  taken,  whom  he  had 
■endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with  what  arts,  or 
what  success,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was 
laid  before  their  departure  from  England,  and 
discovered,  in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  him- 
self, in  his  garden  at  Plymouth,  who»  neverthe- 
less, not  only  entertained  the  person  so  accused 
as  one  of  his  company,  but,  this  writer  very 
particularly  relates,  treated  him  with  remark, 
able  kindnces  and  regard,  setting  him  always  at 
his  own  table,  and  lodging  him  in  the  same  ca- 
bin with  himself.  Nor  did  he  ever  discover  the 
least  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  thu  plaooi  but  appeared,  by  the  autho- 
rity with  which  he  invested  him,  to  consider 
him,  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  could 
most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his  af- 
fairs. At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the 
world,  he  found  out  a  deeign  formed  against  his 
life,  called  together  all  his  officers,  laid  before 
them  the  evidence  on  which  he  grounded  the 
accusation,  and  summoned  the  criminal,  who» 
full  of  all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  and  confounded 
at  so  clear  a  detection  of  his  whole  scheme,  im- 
mediately confessed  his  crimes,  and  acknow- 
ledged himself  unworthy  of  longer  life :  upon 
which  the  whole  assembly,  consisting  of  thirty 
persons,  after  having  considered  the  affair  with 
the  attention  whidi  it  required,  and  heard  all 
that  could  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  his  of- 


fence, nnanlmoualy  signed  *th^  sentence  by 
which  he  was  condemned  to  suffier  death. 
Drake,  however,  unwilling,  as  it  seemed,  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  severities,  offered  him  his  choice, 
either  of  being  executed  on  the  isliind,  or  set  a- 
shore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which, 
after  a  day's  consideration,  he  chose  the  first, 
ailing  the  improbability  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  the  sake  of  transport- 
ing a  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of 
his  future  state  among  savages  and  infidels. 
His  choice,  I  believe,  few  will  approve :  to  be 
set  a-shore  on  the  main  land,  was  indeed  only 
to  be  executed  in  a  different  manner ;  for  what 
mercy  could  be  expected  from  the  natives  so  in- 
censed, but  the  most  cruel  and  lingering  death  ? 
But  why  he  should  not  rather  have  requested 
to  be  sent  to  England,  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
In  so  long  a  voyage,  he  might  have  found  a 
thousand  opportunities  of  esc^Ing,  perhaps 
with  the  connivance  of  his  keepers,  whose  re- 
sentment must  probably  in  time  have  given 
fray  to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  their  negli- 
gence, as  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times 
of  ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vi- 
gilance:  at  least  he  would  have  gained  longer 
life ;  and  to  make  death  desirable  seems  not  one 
of  the  effecto  of  guilt.  However,  he  was,  as  it 
is  related,  obstinately  deaf  to  all  persuasions, 
and,  adhering  to  his  first  choice  after  having 
received  the  communion,  and  dined  cheerfully 
with  the  general,  was  executed  in  the  after- 
noon with  many  proofs  of  remorse,  but  none  of 
fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  hav- 
ing been  acquainted  with  this  man*s  designs, 
should  admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards 
caress,  respect,  and  trust  him ;  or  that  Dough- 
tie,  who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities,  should  engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous 
a  voyage  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  de- 
feating it,  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader.  What  designs  he  could  have  formed 
with  any  hope  of  success,  or  to  what  actions 
worthy  of  death  he  could  have  proceeded  with- 
out acfSompUces,  for  none  are  mentioned,  is 
equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  obecurity  of  the  account,  and 
the  remote  place  choeen  for  the  discovery  of  this 
wicked.,  project,  seem  to  give  some  reason  for 
suspicion,  does  there  appear  any  temptation* 
from  either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  that  might 
indues  Drake,  or  any  other  commander  in  hia 
state,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon 
fiilse  pretences. 

After  the  exeentlon  of  this  man,  the  whole 
company,  either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
proceeding,  or  awed  by  the  severity,  applied 
themselves  without  any  murmurs,  or  appearance 
of  discontent,  to  the  proeecution  of  the  voyage ; 
and,  having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  ro- 
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diiotd  the  number  of  their  ebipe  to  three,  they 
left  the  port,  and  oa  Auguet  the  80th  entered 
the  Straiteof  MafeU«i»  iu  which  they  etruggled 
with  contrary  wiiid%  and  the  Tarioae  dangera 
to  which  the  Intricacy  of  that  wlndiof  panage 
expoeed  them,  till  night,  and  then  entered  a 
more  open  eea,  in  which  they  diaeorered  an 
island  with  a  burning  mountain.  On  the  S4th 
they  fell  in  with  three  more  ialaada,  to  which 
Drake  gave  names,  and,  landing  to  take  poeeea 
■ion  of  them  in  the  name  of  hie  Soyereign,  found 
kk  the  largest  so  prodigious  a  number  of  birds, 
that  they  killed  three  thousand  of  them  in  one 
daiy.  This  bird,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
name,  was  somewhat  less  than  a  wild  goose, 
without  feathers,  and  coTsred  with  a  kind  of 
down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  the  ground,  but 
capable  of  running  and  swimming  with  amazing 
celerity ;  they  feed  on  the  sea,  and  oome  to  land 
only  to  rest  at  night  or  lay  their  eggs,  which 
they  deposit  in  holes  like  those  of  conies. 

From  these  isUnds  to  the  South«eea,  the  strait 
becomes  rery  crooked  and  narrow,  eo  that  aome- 
times,  by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the 
passage  seems  shut  up,  and  the  Toyage  entirely 
■topped.  To  double  these  capes  is  Tery  diflleult, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made 
in  the  course.  Then  are,  indeed,  as  Magellan 
obaerree,  many  harbours^  but  in  meet  of  them 
no  bottom  !■  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  aidee  ri^ee  into  innumerable 
monntaine :  the  tope  of  them  are  encircled  with 
douda  and  Taponra,  which,  being  congealed,  fidl 
down  in  snow,  and  Increase  their  height  by 
hardening  into  ice,  which  ie  never  dissolved ; 
but  the  Talleys  are,  nerertheleas,  green,  firuitful, 
and  pleasant. 

Here  Drake,  flnding  the  strait  in  appearance 
ahut  up,  went  In  bis  boat  to  make  fitrther  dia- 
coveriee,  and,  having  found  a  passage  towards 
the  north,  was  returning  to  his  ships ;  but  curi- 
oaity  soon  prsvailed  upon  him  to  stop»  for  the 
■ake  of  observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several 
natives  of  the  country  in  it.  He  could  not  at  a 
distance  forbear  admiring  the  form  of  this  little 
vessel,  which  seemed  inclining  to  a  semicircle, 
the  stem  and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body 
sinking  inward :  but  much  greater  was  his  won- 
der, when,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  he  found 
it  made  only  of  the  barks  of  treee  eewed  tqpether 
with  thongs  of  seal  skin,  so  artificially  that 
scarcely  any  water  entered  the  seama.  The  peo- 
ple wera  well  shaped  and  painted,  like  thoee 
which  have  been  already  described.  On  the 
land  they  had  a  hut  buUt  with  poles  and  covered 
with  skins,  in  which  they  had  water-vessels 
and  other  utensils,  made  likewise  of  the  barks  of 


Among  theee  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  remarking,  what  is  frequently  observable  in 
eavage  countries,  how  natural  sagacity,  and  un- 
wearied industry  may  supply  the  want  of  such 


mannfarturss,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear 
to  us  absdutdy  necessary  for  ths  support  of  life. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  ars  whoUy 
stnngen  to  iron  and  ita  use,  but  instead  of  it 
make  uss  of  the  shell  of  a  muscle  of  prodigious 
siae^  found  upon  their  coasts;  this  they  grind 
upon  a  stone  to  an  edge,  which  ia  so  firm  and 
solid,  that  neither  wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  re- 
sist it. 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South- 
eea,  on  which  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been 
navigated  before,  and  proposed  to  have  directed 
their  course  towards  the  line,  that  their  men, 
who  had  euflQnwd  by  the  eeverity  of  the  dimate, 
might  recover  their  strength  in  a  .warmer  lati*. 
tude.  But  their  designs  were  scarce  farmed  be- 
fore they  wen  frustrated ;  for  on  September  7th; 
after  an  edlpee  of  the  moon,  a  etorm  aroae,  so 
violent,  that  it  left  them  little  hopes  of  surviring 
it;  nor  vraa  its  fury  so  dreadful  ae  ito  eontinu- 
anee,  lor  it  Inrted  with  Uttle  intermission  till 
October  88th,  fifty-two  days,  during  which  time 
they  were  teamed  ineeeeantly  from  one  part  of 
the  ocean  to  another,  without  any  power  of 
spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon  their  an- 
clkora^  amidst  shelving  shores,  scattered  rocks, 
and  unknown  islands,  the  tempest  continually 
roaring,  and  the  wavee  dashing  over  them. 

In  this  storm,  on  the  80th  of  September,  the 
Marigold,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas^  was 
separated  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
having  entered  a  harbour,  when  they  hoped  for 
some  intermission  of  their  fktigues,  they  wera  in 
a  few  houn  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
irikleh  broke  the  cable^  at  which  time  they  loet 
sight  of  tho  Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral,  whoee 
craw,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  wearied 
with  labour,  and  discouraged  by  the  proepect  of 
futura  danger^  recovered  the  Straita  on  the 
next  day,  and,  returning  by  the  same  passage 
through  which  they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Brasil,  and  on  the  8d  of  June^  In  the  year 
following,  arrived  at  England. 

From  this  bay,  they  wera  driven  southward 
to  fifty*  five  degrees,  whera  among  aome  islanda 
they  stayed  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment 
of  the  crew ;  but,  being  again  forced  into  the 
main  sea,  they  wera  tossed  about  vrith  perpetual 
expectation  of  perishing,  tOl,  soon  after,  they 
again  came  to  anchor  near  the  same  place,  whera 
they  found  the  natives,  whom  the  contlnuanoa 
of  the  storm  had  probably  reduced  to  equal  dia. 
tress,  rowing  from  one  island  to  another,  and 
providing  the  neceesaries  of  life. 

It  Is,  perhape,  a  just  observation,  tl^at,  with 
regard  to  outward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
misery  ara  equally  diffiised  through  all  states  of 
human  life.  In  civilized  countries,  whera  regu* 
lar  policies  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life» 
ambition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at 
leisun  for  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in 
new  punuits ;  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carried  oa 
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by  hiMMmt  Iftboor,  and  whether  Tatn  or  sao- 
onafttlyprodiioe  anxiety  and  oontontton.  Amonf 
■amga  nationa,  imaginary  wants  find  Indeed  no 
plaoa ;  but  their  atrength  ia  cshamated  by  neoea- 
aary  toils,  and  their  paaiiona  agitated  not  by  oon- 
teata  abont  auperiority,  afBaence^  or  precedence, 
but  by  perpetual  care  for  the  preaent  day,  and 
by  fear  of  perishing  for  want  of  food. 

Bat  for  such  refiections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  Imving  spent  three  daya  in  supplying 
theaaoelTea  with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by 
a  new  storm  driTsn  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six 
degises,  where  they  beheld  the  extremities 
of  the  Ameriean  coMt,  and  the  eonflnenoa  of  the 
Atlantie  and  Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  98di  of  Oetober,  and 
at  kst  were  blessed  with  the  eight  of  a  oafan  aea, 
having  tor  almost  two  montha  endured  anch  a 
Btemi  as  no  traTeller  baa  given  an  aoeouat  of, 
andanehaain  that  part  of  the  wurid,  Aaogh 
aoeualomed  to  hurrieaaea,  they  were  beftite  od- 
■equainted  with. 

On  tfie  80th  of  Oetober  they  steered  away  to- 
warda  the  plaoe  appointed  for  the  rsndenroua  of 
the  fieet,  which  was  In  thirty  d^grsaa,  and  on  tiia 
next  day  disoorersd  two  lalanda  ao  well  atoeked 
with  fowla,  that  they  victualled  tfielr  sUps  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  fiirwards  along  the  coaat 
of  Fern  till  they  came  to  thfarty-aeven  degrees, 
vHiere  finding  neither  of  their  ehipa,  nor  any 
oeovenlent  port,  they  eame  to  anchor,  November 
the  85th,  at  Mueho>  an  idand  inhabited  by  anch 
Indiana  aa  the  cruelty  ef  the  Spanish  oonquerore 
had  driven  firem  the  continent,  to  vrhom  they 
afpplied  for  water  and  provUena,  aflMng  them 
In  mum  anoh  tfainga  as  they  imagliled'  moot 
likely  to  please  them.  The  Indians  seemed 
willing  to  trafllo,  and  having  pweented  them 
with  fruits,  and  two  fat  sheep*  would  have 
showed  them  a  place  whither  they  sboidd  came 
Ibr  water* 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement, 
the  English  landed  with  their  waterwyessels, 
and  sent  two  men  forward  towards  the  place  ap- 
pointed, who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were 
suddenly  attacked,  by  the  Indiana,  and  Imme- 
diately daln.  Nor  irere  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany out  of  danger;  for  behind  the  roeka 
was  lodged  aa  ambush  of  five  hundred  men, 
who,  starting  up  from  their  retreat,  discharged 
their  arrows  into  the  boat  with  such  dexterity, 
that  every  one  of  the  crew  was  wounded  by 
them,  the  sea  being  then  high,  and'  hindering 
them  from  either  retiring  or  making  use  of  their 
weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  arrow  un- 
der his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  to  thebrain, 
and  another  in  his  head.  The  danger  of  theae 
wounds  WM  much  increased  by  the  abeence  of 
their  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-admiral,  so 
that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  boy, 
whose  age  did  not  admit  of  much  eKporleBee  or 


iMH;  yet  aa  mudi  were  they  faToorsdby  Fravl- 
denee,  that  they  all  reoovered. 

Ko  reaaoD  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  In- 
diaaa  should  attack  them  with  so  iVirlous  a  spirit 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  for 
Spaniards^  whoae  cruelties  might  very  reasona- 
bly Incite  them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  dri- 
ven by  inoeasant  persecution  from  their  country, 
wasting  Immense  tracta  of  land  by  massscru  and 
devaatatlea. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set 
sail,  and  on  the  80th  of  November  dropped  an- 
chor in  Fhilipe  bay,  where  their  boat  having 
been  asnt  out  to  discover  wie  country^  returned 
with  an  Indian  in  hie  canoe,  wham  they  had 
intercepted.  He  waa  of  a  graeeAil  alature, 
dressed  hi  a  white  coat  or  gown,  reaching  almoat 
to  hia  kneea^  very  mild,  humble^  and  docile,  auch 
aaperfaapa  were  aU  the  Indiana,  tlUtfae  Spaa- 
larda  taught  Aem  revenge^  treaichery  u^d  ero- 
elty. 

llila  Indian,  baring  been  kindly  treated,  was 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed,  aa  for  ai 
the  Englldi  eould  make  him  understand,  what 
they  chiefly  wanted,  and  what  they  were  will- 
ing to  giTe  in-  return,  Drake  erdtfing  his  boat  to 
attend  him  in  hia  canoe,  and  to  aet  him  aafo  on 
thehmd. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  his  country- 
men, gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  reception, 
that,  within  a  Uw  hour%  eevend  of  them  re- 
pahred  wHh  him  to  the  beat  with  foiHa,  eggs, 
and  a  hog,  and  with  them  one  of  their  captains, 
who  wHltngly  eame  into  the  boat^  and  derired 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  £ngll>h  to  their  ship. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  Informed,  that  no 
supplies  were  to  be  expected  here*  but  that 
southward,  in  a  place  to  which  he  olfored  to  be 
his  pilot,  there  wm  great  plenty,  lliis  propo- 
sal was  accepted,  and  on  the  6th  of  December, 
under  the  direction  of  the  gOod-natured  Indian, 
they  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  by 
the  Spaniards,  Valperizo,  near  the  town  of  St 
James  of  Uiiuli,  where  they  met  not  only  with 
sufllcient  stores  of  provision,  and  with  storriiou. 
seafhll  of  the  wines  of  Chai,  but  with  a  ship  caU- 
ed  Hie  Captain  of  Morlal,  richly  laden,  baring,  to* 
gether  with  laige  quantitiea  of  the  same  winea 
some  of  the  fine  gold  of  Baldivia,  and  a  grea 
croes  of  gold  set  with  emeralds. 

Haring  spent  three  daya  In  atoring  their  ships 
vrith  all  kinds  of  provision  in  the  ntmoet  plentj^ 
they  departed,  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot 
where  they  fint  receired  him,  after  having  re- 
warded him  much  above  his  expectationa  or 


They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for 
their  friends  who  had  been  eeparated  from  them, 
and  whom  they  now  determined  to  seek;  but 
considering  that,  by  entering  every  creek,  and 
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harlMnir  wltii  their  ■hip*  tbey  apoMd  them- 
wtUrm  to  nBBftiiwKry  dntgen,  and  that  their 
tMMt  would  not  contain  aueh  a  namber  as  mif  ht 
defend  themaelTea  againat  the  Spaniarda,  tiiey 
determinod  to  atation  their  ahip  at  aome  place, 
where  they  might  commodiaiiialy  build  apio- 
moe^  whidi,  being  of  light  burden,  might  caaily 
aail  where  the  ahip  waa  in  dai^er  of  being 
stranded,  and  at  the  aame  ttmo  might  carry  « 
sufficient  fioree  to  reaist  the  enemy,  and  afford 
better  aooonunodation  than  could  be  expected  in 
the  boat. 

To  thia  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
entered  a  bay  near  Cippo^  a  town  inhabited  by 
Spaoiards,  who,  diecovering  them,  immediately 
leaned  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horae- 
aaen,  with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians 
running  by  their  sidee.  The  En^ah  obeerr. 
*  lug  their  approach,  retired  to  their  boat  with- 
out any  loee,  except  of  one  man,  whom  no  per- 
•naelona  or  entreatiea  could  more  to  retire  with 
the  reat,  and,  who,  therefore^  waa  ahot  by  the 
fipadardi,  wImv  exulting  at  the  ▼ictory,  com- 
manded the  Indiana  to  draw  the  dead  earcaae 
from  the  rock  on  which  he  fell,  and  in  the  eight 
of  the  English  beheaded  it,  then  cut  off  the 
right  hand,  and  tore  oat  the  heart,  which  they 
carried  away,  haTing  first  commanded  the  In- 
diana to  ahoot  their  arrows  all  ovar  the  body. 
"Xbe  arrowa  of  the  Indlane  were  made  of  green 
wood  fer  the  immediate  service  of  the  day;  the 
Spaniards,  with  the  fear  that  alwaya  harasses 
oppreasors,  ferbidding  them  to  have  ttiy  wea. 
pone,  when  they  do  not  want  their  present  aa- 


JLearing  thia  place,  they  eoon  found  a  harbour 
mere  aecure  and  ceoTenient,  where  they  built 
their  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  aeek  hie 
cooBipanions,  but,  finding  the  wind  cootrvy,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  in  two  daya. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed 
along  the  coast  in  scaroh  of  firesb  water,  and, 
landing  at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard 
aaleep,  with  silver  bars  Ij^  by  him  to  the  Ta- 
lue  of  three  thoaeandducata:  not  all  the  inaults 
which  they  had  received  from  his  conndrymen 
could  provoke  them  tooffer  any  violence  to  bis 
person,  and  therefore  they  carried  away  his 
treasure,  without  doing  him  any  farther  haras. 

Landing  in  anotbev  place,  they  found  a 
Spaniard  driving  eight  Peruvian  ehcep,  which 
are  the  beasta  of  burden  in  that  country,  each 
laden  with  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  alver, 
which  they  seised  likewise,  and  drove  to  their 
boats. 

Further  along  the  coast  lay  aome  Indian 
towuR,  from  wbichithe  inhabttanta  impaired  to 
the  sblp,  on  floats  made  of  seal-ekins,  blown 
full  of  wind,  two  of  which  they  fasten  together, 
and,^  sitting  between  them,  row  with  great 
swiftness,  and  carry  considerable  burdens. 
They  very  readily  traded  for  giase  and  such 


trifles,  with  which  the  okf  and  the  young 
seemed  equally  delighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormoreua  on  the  S6th  of  Janu- 
ary, Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  with 
him,  which  they  agreed  to,  and  aupplied  him 
with  nefowaries,  selling  to  him,  among  other 
provisions,  some  of  those  aheep  which  have 
been  mentioned,  wheae  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  cow,  and  whose  atrength  ia  aueh,  that  one  of 
them  can  carry  three  tall  men  upou  his  back  • 
their  necks  are  like  a  camel*a,  and  their  heada 
like  thoeeof  our  aheep.  They  are  the  moet  useful 
animala  of  this  country,  not  only  affording  ex- 
cellent fleeces  and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving 
aa  carriagea  over  rocks  and  mountains  where 
no  other  beaat  can  travel,  for  thdr  foot  ia  of  a 
peculiar  form,  which  euablee  them  to  tread  firm 
in  the  most  steep  and  alippery  placea. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  aoil  ia  so  impreg* 
nated  with  ailver,  that  five  ouncea  nwy  be  s^a*- 
rated  ftom  an  hundred  pound  weight  of  com- 
mon earth. 

Still  coasting.  In  hopea  of  meeting  their 
Arlenda,  they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  February 
before  Aria,  vdiere  they  took  two  barks  with 
about  eight  hundred  pound  weight  of  silver, 
and  pursuing  their  course,  sobwd  another  veseel 
laden  with  linens. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrived 
at  Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  re- 
sistance, though  thirty  ships  were  statloucti 
there,  of  which  serenteen  were  equipped  for 
thi;ir  voyage,  and  many  of  them  are  r^reeeuted 
in  the  narrative  as  veesels  of  considerable  force  ; 
so  that  their  security  seems  to  have  consisted, 
not  in  their  strength,  but  in  their  reputation, 
which  had  so  intimidated  the  Spaniaids,  that 
the  sight  of  dieir  own  superiority  could  not 
rouse  them  to  opposition.  Instances  of  such 
panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  rela- 
tions; but  as  they  ars,  for  the  most  part, 
quickly  dissipated  by  reaaon  and  reflection,  a 
wise  commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopea  of 
auccess  on  them ;  and,  perhapa,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer  cen»- 
sure  for  their  cowardice^  than  Drake  for  hia 
temerity. 

in  one  of  these  ships  they  found  fifteen  hun- 
dred bars  of  silver;  in  another  a  chest  of  money; 
and  very  rich  lading  in  many  of  the  rest,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  tamely  euffered  them  to 
carry  the  most  valuable  part  away,  and  would 
have  permitted  them  no  less  peaceably  to  bum 
their  ships ;  but  Drake  never  made  war  with  a 
spirit  of  cruelty  or  revenge,  or  canied  hoetilitiea 
further  than  waa  neceesary  for  his  own  advan- 
tage or  defence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pa- 
nama, in  quest  of  the  Caca  Fuego,  a  very  rich 
ship,  which  had  sailed  fourteen  days  beitire, 
bound  thither  from  Lima,  which  they  overtook 
ou  the  1st  of  IVIarcb,  near  Cape  Francisco^  and, 
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boarding  it,  ibund  not  onljr  •  qiuintltf  of 
Jewels,  and  twelve  chests  of  rysls  of  plate,  but 
eightj  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-six 
Ions  of  nneoined  silver,  with  pieces  of  wrought 
plate  to  a  great  value.  In  unlading  this  prize 
they  spent  six  days,  and  then  dismissing  the 
Spaniards,  stood  off  to  sea. 

Being  now  suflBciently  enriched,  and  haTing 
MMt  all  hopes  of  finding  their  associates,  and  per- 
haps beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  and  pleasure  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues, they  began  to  consult  about  their  return 
home,  and,  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  advice,  re* 
solved  first  to  find  out  some  convenient  harbour, 
where  they  might  stipply  themselves  with  wood 
and  water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a 
passage  from  the  South  sea  into  the  Atlantlo 
ooean ;  a  discovery  which  would  not  only  enable 
them  to  return  home  with  less  danger,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  but  would  much  facilitate  the  na- 
Tigatlon  in  thoM  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port 
in  the  ishmd  of  Calnes,  where  they  met  with 
fish,  wood,  and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course 
took  a  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which 
was  the  last  that  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of 
America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  tfaemeelves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at 
Ooatulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  they  supplied 
themselves  with  provisions,  and  seized  a  bushel 
of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  In  16  d(^.  iOmin. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing,  the  9d  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude 
of  38  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with 
such  cold  blasts,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upon 
them,  as  they  proceeded,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  sailors  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon 
Ihe  deck  nor  were  the  effects  of  the  climate  to 
be  imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  r^ons  to 
which  they  had  been  lately  accustomed,  for  the 
ropes  were  stiff  with  frost,  and  the  meat  could 
scarcely  be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  SB  dcg. 
do  min.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the 
trees  without  leaves,  and  in  a  ^ort  time  had  op- 
portunities of  observing  that  the  natives  of  that 
eonntry  were  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than 
themselves :  for  the  next  day  there  came  a  man 
rowing  in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  a 
distance  from  It  made  a  long  oration,  with  very 
extraordinary  gesticulations,  and  great  appoar- 
Anoe  of  vehemence,  and  a  little  time  aflerwards 
made  a  second  visit  in  the  same  manner,  and 
then  returning  a  third  time,  he  presented  them, 
alter  his  harangue  was  finished,  with  a  kind  of 
crown  of  black  feathers,  such  as  their  kings 
wear  upon  their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes 


filled  with  a  particular  herb,  both  which  he  £»• 
tened  to  a  short  stick,  and  threw  Into  the  boat ; 
nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  any 
thing  In  return,  though  pusbod  towards  him 
upon  a  board ;  only  he  took  np  a  hat  whScfa  was 
flung  into  the  water. 

Hiree  days  afterwards,  their  ship,  having  re- 
oelved  some  damage  at  sea,  was  brought  nearer 
to  Umd,  that  the  lading  might  be  taken  out.  I^ 
order  to  which,  the  English,  who  had  now 
learned  not  too  negligently  to  commit  their  lives 
to  the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of 
fortification  with  stones,  and  built  their  tcnta 
within  it.  AU  this  was  not  beheld  by  the  in- 
habitanU  without  the  utmost  asUmishmsnt^ 
which  incited  them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to 
the  coast,  with  no  other  view,  as  it  sppeared, 
than  to  wordiip  the  new  divinities  that  had  con- 
descended to  touch  upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  thehr  ar* 
rors,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to 
injun  or  molest  them ;  and  thertfore,  having  di- 
reeted  them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows, 
he  presented  them  with  linen,  and  other  neces- 
saries, of  which  he  showed  them  the  use.  They 
then  returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  English  camp, 
where  they  made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries^ 
that  they  were  heard  by  the  English,  who  found 
that  they  still  persisted  in  their  first  notions,  and 
were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  afterwards  t^ey  perceived  the  ^x 
proach  of  a  far  mom  numerous  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  tha 
English  settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  a 
long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assem- 
bly bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the 
syllable  Oh  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of 
confirmation  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  orator. 
Then  the  men,  laying  down  their  bows,  and 
leaving  the  women  and  children  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  came  down  towards  the  tents,  and 
seemed  transported  in  the  highest  degree  at  the 
kindness  of  the  general,  who  received  their  gifts 
and  admitted  them  to  his  presenee.  The  wo- 
men at  a  distance  appeared  seized  with  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  such  as  thai  of  old  among  the  Pagans  in 
some  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  In  hon- 
our, as  it  seemed,  of  their  guests,  toro  their 
cheeks  and  bosoms  with  their  nails,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  stones  with  their  naked  bo- 
dies till  they  wero  covered  with  blood. 

Theee  cruel  rites,  and  mistaken  honours,  wer 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whoee  predomi 
nant  sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  acd 
therefore,  not  to  make  that*criminal  In  himodf 
by  his  concurrence,  which,  perhaps,  ignorance 
might  make  guiltless  in  them,  be  ordered  his 
whole  company  to  tall  upon  their  knees,  and, 
with  their  eyce  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  sa- 
vages might  observe  that  their  worship  was  ad- 
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I  to  «  Bdar  raiding  tbcrc»  they  all  Joined 
In  praying  that  tliie  harmlcai  mod  deluded  people 
might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion^  and  the  doctrinea  of  our  blcaeed  Savi- 
our; afttf  which  they  anng  pealma,  a  perfonn- 
anoe  so  pleawing  to  their  wild  aodienoe^  that  in 
all  their  riaita  they  generally  fint  aooeeted  them 
with  a  requeat  that  they  would  aiog.  They 
then  returned  all  the  prcaenta  which  thay  had 
reociTedy  and  ratired* 

Three  daya  after  thla,  on  June  S6th,  1670»  our 
general  reoeiTod  two  amhaaaadora  from  the 
Hioh,  or  king  of  the  country,  who,  intending 
to  visit  the  camp,  required  that  some  token 
might  be  aent  him  of  friendship  and  peace ;  thia 
requeat  was  readily  complied  with,  and  toon 
after  came  the  king,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
about  a  hundred  tall  men,  and  preceded  by  an 
officer  of  state,  who  carried  a  sceptre  made  of 
black  wood,  adorned  with  chains  of  a  kind  of 
bone  or  horn,  which  are  marks  of  the  highest 
hanour  among  them,  and  having  two  crowns^ 
made  aa  before,  with  feathers,  fastened  to  it, 
with  a  bag  of  the  same  herb  which  was  preaent- 
ed  to  Drake  at  his  first  arrivaL 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himself,  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  coney-skins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with 
feathers  upon  his  head,  an  ornament  so  much  in 
estimation  there,  that  none  but  the  domestics  of 
the  king  are  allowed  to  wear  it;  his  attendants 
followed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  after  them  came  the  common  people, 
with  baskets  plaited  so  artificially  that  they  held 
water,  in  which,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  they 
brought  roota  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lolled  into  security,  ranged  his 
men  in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach, 
who  coming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceplre- 
bearer  made  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  they  again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of 
^e  hill,  and  then  the  sceptre-bearer  began  a 
jong,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  dance,  in 
both  which  the  men  Joined,  but  the  women 
danced  without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distrusting  them  no  longer,  ad- 
mitted them  into  hie  fortification,  where  they 
continued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time; 
and  then  both  the  king,  and  some  others  of  the 
company,  made  long  harangues,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  rest  of  their  behaviour,  that  they 
entreated  him  to  accept  of  their  country,  and  to 
take  the  government  of  it  into  his  own  hands; 
for  the  king,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of 
the  reet,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  graced 
him  with  the  chains  and  other  signs  of  author- 
ity, and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  offered,  though  of  no  far- 
ther value  to  him  than  as  it  furnished  him  with 
present  necessariea,  Drake  thought  it  not  pru- 
dent to  refuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of 
It  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  without 
ardent  wishes  that  this  aaquisition  might  have 


been  of  use  to  his  native  country,  and  that  so 
mild  and  innocent  a  people  might  have  been 
united  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  kiogdom  being  thus  consigned,  and  the 
grand  affair  at  an  end,  the  common  people  left 
their  king  and  his  domestics  with  Drake,  and 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  camp;  and  whea 
they  eaw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  ap- 
pearanoe  more  than  the  rest,  they  tore  their 
fieih,  and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in 
token  of  reverence  and  adihiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  ahow  them  their 
wounds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculoua 
and  instantaneous  cure ;  to  which  the  English, 
to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  aa  they  used  on  the  like 
occasions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar, 
and  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 
their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  till  they  were 
more  fully  informed  how  disagreeable  they  were 
to  those  whose  favour  they  were  so  studious  of 
obtaining ;  they  then  visited  them  without  ado- 
ration indeed,  but  with  a  curiosity  so  ardent, 
that  it  left  them  no  leisure  to  provide  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  with  which  the  English  were 
therefore  obliged  to  supply  them. 

They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  to  re- 
mark the  customs  and  dispositions  of  these  new 
allies,  whom  they  found  tractable  and  benevo- 
lent, strong  of  body,  far  beyond  the  English, 
yet  unfurnished  with  weapons,  either  for  assault 
or  defence,  their  bows  being  too  weak  for  any 
thing  but  sport.  Their  dexterity  in  taking  fish 
was  such,  that,  if  they  saw  them  so  near  the 
shore  that  tbey  could  come  to  them  without 
swimming,  they  never  missed  tbem. 

The  same  curiosity  that  had  brooght  them  in 
such  crowds  to  the  shore,  now  induced  Draka, 
and  some  of  his  company,  to  travel  up  into  the 
country,  which  tbey  Ibund,  at  some  distance 
from  the  coeat,  very  fruitful,  filled  with  large 
deer,  and  abounding  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
conies,  smaller  than  ours,  with  tails  like  that  of 
a  rat,  and  paws  such  as  those  of  a  mole ;  they 
have  bags  under  their  chin,  in  which  they  carry 
provisions  to  their  young. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  holea 
dog  In  the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they 
raise  rafters,  or  piles  shdving  towards  the  mid- 
dle, where  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  to- 
gether ;  they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in 
the  midst,  and  let  the  smoke  fiy  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked ;  but  the  women 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrushes,  which 
they  comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the  skin  of  a 
deer  over  their  shoulders.  Tbey  are  very  mo. 
dest,  tractable,  and  obedient  to  their  husbands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people ;  and  no 
very  different  is,  perhape,  the  state  of  the  great- 
est part  of  mankind.  Whether  more  enlighten* 
ed  nations  ought  to  look  upon  them  with  pity, 
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fts  itm  happf  than  tbeniMlvM,  tome  toeptics 
have  made,  vwy  unnecessnrlljr,  a  difBcultj  of 
determinlDg.  More,  they  aajr,  la  lost  by  th« 
perplexftiea  than  gained  by  the  instniction  of 
science ;  we  enlarge  our  tIocs  with  onr  know- 
ledge, and  moltiply  oar  wants  with  our  attain* 
flients,  and  the  liappiness  of  life  is  better  secured 
by  the  ignorance  of  vies  than  by  the  knowledge 
of  virtue. 

The  fallacy  by  which  sucli  reasoners  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
eomparlson  which  they  make,  not  between  two 
Inen  equally  inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  hap- 
piness in  their  power  to  the  end  for  which  Pro- 
vidence coiiferred.  them,  but  famished  in  an- 
eqaal  proportions  with  ^^e  means  of  happiness, 
which  is  the  true  state  of  savage  and  polished 
nations,  but  between  two  men,  of  which  he  to 
whom  Providence  has  been  most  bountiful  de- 
stroys the  blessings  by  n^llgenoe  or  obstinate 
misuse ;  while  the  other,  stsady,  diligent,  and 
virtuous,  employs  his  abilities  and  conveniences 
to  their  proper  end.  The  question  is  not. 
Whether  a  good  Indian  or  bad  Englishman  be 
most  happy?  but,  Which  state  is  most  desir- 
able, supposing  virtue  and  reason  the  same  In 
both? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  gener- 
ally admitted  in  this  controversy,  for  these  rea- 
soners frequently  confound  innocence  with  the 
mere  incapacity  of  guilt.  He  that  never  saw, 
or  heard,  or  thought  of  strong  liquors,  cannot  be 
proposed  as  a  pattern  of  sobriety. 

This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion, 
from  its  white  cUSfB^  in  which  it  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  his  native  country ;  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  resignation  of  It  to  the  English 
was  engraven  on  a  piece  of  brass,  then  nailed  on 
a  post,  and  fixed  up  before  their  departure, 
which  being  now  discovered  by  the  people  to  be 
near  at  hand,  they  could  not  forbear  perpetual 
lamentations.  When  the  English  on  the  SSd 
of  July  weighed  anchor,  they  saw  them  climb- 
ing to  the  tops  of  hills,  that  they  might  keep 
them  in  sight,  and  observed  fires  lighted  up  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  on  which,  as  they 
supposed,  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  seme  is- 
lands, where  they  found  great  numbers  of 
seals;  and,  despairing  now  to  find  any  passage 
through  the  northern  parts,  he,  after  a  general 
consultation,  determined  to  steer  away  to  the 
Moluccas,  and  setting  sail  July  85th,  he  sailed 
for  sixty-eight  days  without  sight  of  land ;  and 
on  September  SOth  arrived  within  view  of  some 
islands,  situate  about  eight  degrees  northward 
from  the  line,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  re- 
sorted to  them  in  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the 
solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  an<l  raised  at  both  ends  so 
high  above  the  water,  that  they  seemed  almost 
a  semicircle';  they  were  burnished  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shone  like  ebony,  and  were 


kept  steady  by  a  piece  of  tinbfr,  fiisid  cm  eadi 
side  of  them,  with  strong  canes,  that  were  fast- 
ened  at  one  end  to  the  boat,  and  at  tho  other  to 
tfie  end  of  the  timber. 

The  flial  eompany  that  came  brought  fruits, 
potatoes,  and  other  things  of  no  great  valae^ 
with  an  appearance  of  traffic,  and  exchanged 
their  lading  for  other  oommoditlss,  with  great 
show  of  honesty  and  friendship;  bat  having, 
as  they  imagined,  laid  all  suspioion  adeep,  they 
soon  sent  another  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which  the 
crews  behaved  witfi  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants^ 
and  all  the  rapacity  of  thieves ;  for,  whatever 
was  suifersd  to  come  into  their  hand%  they 
seemed  to  consider  as  their  own,  and  woaM 
neither  pay  for  it  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length, 
finding  the  English  resolved  to  admit  ihem  no 
longer,  they  discharged  a  shower  of  stonei  from 
their  boat^  whfch  insult  Drake  prudently  and 
generously  returned  by  ordering  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance to  be  fired  without  hurting  them,  at 
which  they  were  so  terrified,  that  they  leaped 
into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves  under  the 


Having  for  some  time  bot  UtUe  wind,  they 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  tin  the  JU  of 
November,  and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  TI- 
dore,  they  were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a 
little  island  belonging  to  the  king  of  Temate, 
by  the  viceroy  ot  the  place,  who  informed  them, 
that  It  would  be  more  advantageous  for  them 
to  have  recourse  to  his  master  for  supplies  and 
assistance  than  to  the  king  of  Tidore  who  was 
in  some  degree  dependant  on  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  he  would  himself  carry  the  news  of 
their  arrival,  and  prepare  their  reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  his  resolution,  and,  on 
November  6th,  cast  anchor  before  Temate;  and 
scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
otfiers  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three 
large  boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to 
conduct  the  ship  into  a  safe  harbonr ,  and  soon 
after  the  king  himself,  having  received  a  velTot 
doak  by  a  messenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token 
of  peace,  came  with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity 
of  appearance  as  was  not  expected  In  those  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world.  He  was  received 
with  discharges  of  cannons  and  every  kind  ot 
music,  with  which  he  was  so  much  delighted, 
that,  desiring  the  musicians  to  come  down  into 
the  boat,  he  was  towed  along  In  it  at  the  stem 
of  the  ship. 

The  king  was  ot  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal 
carriage,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low  voice;  his 
attendants  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or 
calico,  of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a 
venerable  appearance,  seemed  his  counsellors, 
and  the  rest  officers  or  nobles ;  his  guards  were 
not  ignorant  of  fire-ams,  but  had  not  many 
among  them,  being  equipped  for  the  most  port 
with  bows  and  darts. 
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The  king,  havliif  taent  ■ome  tinM  In  adinlr- 
%og  the  nmltftada  of  nnw  objeeta  that  prtBtoted 
themselTai,  retind  m  soon  as  tho  diip  wm 
brought  to  anchor,  and  pvomiaad  to  ntom  on 
the  day  MHowlng;  and  In  tho  moMi  time  the 
lnhahitante,_  haiing  leaTO  to  trafBoy  Inxnight 
down  prorislons  In  great  ahondanoo. 

At  the  tittM  when  the  king  was  oKpeeted,  hie 
ftrother  came  atioeard,  to  re^pM*  of  Drake  that 
he  would  eome  to  tlio  eastle»  propoaing  to  etay 
himself  as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  re- 
fused to  go,  but  ssnt  some  gentlemen,  detaining 
the  king's  brother  In  the  mean  time. 

tlieee  gentlemen  wtre  reoelTod  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothen,  who  eonduoted  them  to  the 
connciUhouse  near  the  eastls,  in  which  thej 
were  directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  three* 
eeore  old  men,  priTy  eonneeUors  to  the  king, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  door  without  stood  four 
old  men  of  foreign  oonntrios,  who  ssrred  as  In- 
torprstsrs  in  commeroei 

In  a  ehort  time  the  king  eame  from  the  castle, 
drcesed  In  doth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woren 
Into  gold  rings,  a  ehain  of  gold  upon  hie  node, 
and  on  his  hands  rings  Tsry  artificially  set  with 
diamonds  and  Jewels  of  great  Talue ;  over  bb 
head  was  borne  a  rich  canopy :  and  by  his  chair 
of  state,  on  which  he  sat  down  when  he  had 
entered  the  house,  stood  a  psge  with  a  fan  set 
with  sapphires,  to  moderate  the  excess  of  the 
heat.  Here  he  recelTed  the  compliments  of 
the  English,   and  then  honourably  dismissed 


The  CBstle,  whlcsh  they  had  some  opportunity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  eulijeetion, 
murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to  pursue  their 
seheme  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  sons ;  but 
tho  general  abhorrsnce^  which  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy naturally  ejcdte,  armed  all  the  nation  agalnet 
them,  and  procured  thehr  total  expulsion  from 
all  the  dominions  of  Temate,  which,  from  that 
time  increasing  in  power,  continued  to  make 
Aew  conquests,  and  to  deprive  them  of  other  ac- 
quisitions. 

Whlls  they  lay  before  Temate^  a  gentleman 
came  on  board  attended  by  his  Interpreter.  He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  European  manner, 
and  eoon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natives 
of  Temate,  or  any  other  country  thst  they  had 
aeon,  by  civility  and  apprehension.  Snch  a  vis- 
itant may  easily  be  Imagined  to  excite  their  curi- 
osity, which  he  gratified  by  informing  them  that 
be  was  a  native  of  China,  of  the  fomily  of  the 
king  then  reigning;  and  that  being  accused  of  a 
capital  crimen  of  which,  though  he  was  Innocent, 
he  had  not  evidence  to  dear  hlmsdf,  he  had  pe- 
titioned the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed 
to  a  trial,  but  that  his  cause  might  be  referred 
to  Divine  Providence,  and  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  his  country,  with  a  prohibition  J 


against  rstnmlng,  unless  Heaven,  in  attestation 
of  his  innocence,  should  enable  him  to  bring 
bnok  to  the  king  eome  Intelligence  that  might  be 
to  tho  honour  and  advantage  of  the  empire  of 
China.  In  eeareh  of  snch  information  he  had 
now  epent  three  yean,  and  had  left  Tldore  for 
the  sake  of  conversing  with  the  English  general, 
firom  whom  he  hoped  to  recdve  such  acoounto 
as  would  enable  him  to  return  with  honour  and 
safoty. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  aU  his  adventnrea 
and  oboervation%  to  which  tho  Chinese  cailo 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention  and  ddighty 
and,  having  fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked 
God  for  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then 
propoeed  to  tlie  English  general  to  conduct  him 
to  China,  recounting,  by  way  of  invitation,  tho 
weslth,  extent,  and  felicity  of  that  empire ;  but 
Drake  could  not  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
voyage. 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  tome  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 
island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  It 
sseme,  to  trust  the  generodty  of  the  king  oi 
Temate.  Five  days  afterwards  he  found  a  very 
commodious  harbour  in  an  Island  oveigrown 
with  wood,  where  he  repaired  his  veesd  and 
refreehed  his  men  without  danger  or  Inter- 
mption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Celebes  $  but,  having  a  wind 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among 
a  multitude  of  Islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
shallows,  till  January  9th,  IMa  When  they 
thought  themsdvee  dear,  and  were  eaillng  for« 
wards  with  a  strong  gale»  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night  eurprised  in  their  coune  by 
a  sudden  shock,  of  which  the  cause  was  easily 
discovered,  for  they  were  thrown  upon  a  shoal^ 
and  by  the  speed  of  their  courss  fixed  too  fost 
for  any  hope  of  escaping.  Here  even  the  intra* 
pidity  of  Drake  was  shaken,  and  his  dexterity 
bafiled;  but  his  piety,  however,  remained  still 
the  same,  and  what  he  could  not  now  promisa 
himsdf  from  his  own  ability,  he  hoped  from  the 
asdstance  of  IVovidence.  The  pump  was  plied, 
and  the  ship  found  free  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the 
sea  aome  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat, 
and  from  tfience  drag  the  ship  into  deep  water  | 
but  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock, 
on  which  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  wafer,  and  that  there  was  no  anchor- 
age, nor  any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat's  length 
from  the  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  ito 
Goneequencee,  was  by  Drake  wisdy  concealed 
frma  the  common  sailors,  lest  they  should  aban* 
don  themsdves  to  despafar,  for  which  there  wae, 
indeed,  cause ;  there  bdng  no  proepeet  left  but 
that  they  must  there  dnk  with  the  ship,  which 
must  undoubtedly  be  soon  dashed  to  piecee,  of 
perish  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore  in  their 
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boat,  Mr  be  cut  io  pieees  by  baiteriuM  if  they 
ihovld  aniTe  at  land. 

In  the  midat  of  thia  perplexity  and  diatreH, 
Drake  directed  that  the  aacrameDt  abonld  be  ad- 
ninistered,  and  bis  men  fortified  with  all  the 
cootolation  which  religion  affords;  then  pcr- 
ooaded  them  to  lighten  the  Tessel  by  throwhig 
Into  the  eea  part  of  their  lading,  which  was 
eheerfully  complied  with,  but  without  effect  At 
length,  when  their  hopes  had  forsaken  them, 
and  no  new  struggles  could  be  made,  they  were 
on  a  sudden  relieved  by  a  remission  of  the  whMl, 
which,  having  hitherto  blown  strongly  against 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  lay  towards  the  sea, 
bfid  it  upright  against  the  rock;  but  when  the 
blast  slackened  (being  then  low  water)  the  ship 
lying  higher  with  that  part  which  rested  on  the 
rock  than  with  the  other,  and,  being  borne  up 
no  longer  by  the  wind,  reeled  into  the  deep 
water,  to  the  surprise  and  Joy  of  Drake  and  his 
companions. 

This  -WW  the  greatest  and  most  Inextricable 
distress  which  they  had  ever  suffered,  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  they  durst  not  adventure 
to  spread  their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward 
with  the  utmost  circumspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  any 
obaerrable  occurrence,  till  on  the  1 1th  of  March 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of 
Java,  and,  sending  to  tfie  king  a  present  of  doth 
and  silks,  received  finom  him,  in  return  a  laige 
quantity  of  provisions ;  and  the  day  following 
Drake  went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained 
the  king  with  his  music,  and  obtained  leave  to 
store  his  ship  with  provisions. 

The  island  Is  governed  by  a  great  number  of 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief; 
of  these  princes  three  came  on  board  together  a 
few  days  after  their  arriva} ;  and,  having  upon 
)heir  return  recounted  the  wonders  which  they 
had  seen,  and  the  civility  with  which  they  had 
been  treated,  incited  others  to  satisfy  their  curio- 
sity in  the  same  manner ;  and  raia  Donan,  the 
chief  king,  came  himself  to  view  the  ship  with 
the  warlike  armaments  and  instruments  oi  na- 
vigation. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retard- 
ed the  business  for  which  they  came;  but  at 
length  they  not  only  victualled  their  ship,  but 
cleansed  the  bottom,  which,  in  the  long  course, 
was  overgi'own  with  a  kind  of  shell-flsh  that  im- 
peded her  passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  86,  they  sailed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they 
saw  on  June  the  6th,  on  the  15th  of  August 
passed  the  Tropic ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that, 
by  passing  through  so  many  different  dimatee, 
they  had  lost  a  day  in  their  account  of  time,  it 
being  Sunday  by  their  Journal,  but  Monday 
by  the  general  computation. 


In  this  hanfdona  voyage  they  had  i 
yean,  ten  montha,  and  some  odd  daya ;  but  were 
reoompenoed  for  their  toils  by  great  riches,  and 
the  universal  applanae  of  thefar  eountrymen. 
Drake  afterwarda  broo^t  his  ship  up  to  Dept- 
ford,  whers  Queen  £ll»beth  visited  him  on 
board  his  ship,  and  conferred  the  honour  ol 
knighthood  ufoa  him ;  an  honour  in  that  illus- 
trious rdgn  not  made  cheap  by  prostitntiony  nor 
even  beatowed  without  uncommon  merit. 

It  is  not  neoeesary  to  give  an  account  equally 
particular  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  lifo,  aa  he 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  but  engaged  in 
public  allisirs,  and  associated  in  his  expeditions 
with  other  generals,  whose  atiempta,  and  the 
success  of  them,  are  related  in  the  histories  of 
those  times. 

In  1665,  on  the  18th  of  September,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  eet  sail  Irem  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of 
five  and  twenty  ships  and  pinnaoss,  of  which 
himself  was  admiral.  Captain  BiarUn  Fori>isher 
vice-admiral,  and  Ci^tahk  FVanda  KnoUia  rear- 
admiral  ;  they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  having  touched  at  the  isle  of 
Bayonne,  and  plundered  Vigo»  put  to  eea  again, 
and  on  the  16th  of  November  arrived  before  St. 
Jago»  which  they  entered  without  reeistance^ 
and  rested  there  fourteen  days,  visiting  in  the 
mean  time  San  Domingo,  a  town  within  the 
land,  which  they  found  likewise  deserted ;  and, 
carrying  off  what  they  pleased  of  the  produce  of 
the  island,  they  at  their  departure  destroyed  tfie 
town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the  murder  of 
one  of  thdr  boys,  whose  body  they  found  man- 
ned In  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  thdr  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  I^ispanlola,  as  the  richest  place  In  that 
part  of  tfie  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  small  loes  entered  the  town, 
of  which  they  kept  possesdon  for  a  month  with- 
out  interruption  or  alarm ;  during  which  time  a 
remarkable  accident  happened,  which  deserves 
to  be  related. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  witli 
the  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
regarded,  that  he  stabbed  him  through  the  body 
with  a  lance.'  The  boy,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 
sight.  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage^ 
that  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
be  conveyed  with  a  guard  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  hanged  up  in  the  dght 
'■of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two  Spanish 
prisoners  should  undergo  the  same  death  every 
day  till  the  offender  should  be  ddivered  up  hy 
them :  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day 
following,  when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such 
actions  more  effectually  upon  them,  he  compelled 
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them  to  otecote  btm  with  their  own  hands.  Of 
this  town,  at  their  departure,  they  demoUehed 
part,  and  admitted  the  reet  to  be  ranaomed  for 
five  and  twenty  thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  haTing  receiTed  inteUigence  of  the 
late  of  St.  Domingo»  had  strengthened  their  fbr- 
tiftcations,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselTes 
with  great  obstinacy ;  but  the  English,  landing 
in  the  night,  came  upon  them  by  a  way  which 
they  did  not  suspect,  and  being  better  armed, 
partly  by  surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  of 
order  and  -valour,  became  masters  of  the  place, 
where  they  stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six 
weeks,  and  at  their  departure  receiTed  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  ducats  for  the  ranaom  of 
the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Angustin,  and 
touching  at  Virginia,  took  onboard  the  governor, 
Mr.  Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  been  left 
there  the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  July  88th,  1566,  hav- 
ing lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifly 
men.  The  gain  of  this  expedition  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  forty  were  the 
share  of  the  adventurers  who  fitted  out  the  ships, 
and   the  rest,   distributed  among  the  sevml 


crews,  aaaoonted  to  six  pounds  each  man.  So 
cheaply  is  life  sometimee  haaarded. 

llie  transactions  against  the  Armada,  1M0^ 
are  in  themselveB  fiur  more  memorable^  but  less 
necessary  to  be  redted  in  this  succinct  narrative ; 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  post  of  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  then  raised,  is  a  snfflcient  proo^ 
that  no  obecurity  of  birth,  or  meanness  cf  for- 
tune^ is  nnsnrmountable  to  bravery  and  dili^ 
gence. 

In  1695,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Joha 
Hawkins  were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  which  expedition  was  only  memorable 
for  the  deetmction  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the 
death  of  the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Fraiw 
cis  Drake  died  January  9,  1597,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  in  a  leaden  coffin,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  naval  obaequies.  It  is  reported  by  some  that 
the  ill  success  of  this  voyage  hastened  Us  death* 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  doee  not 
appear ;  and  we  inay  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is  without 
foundation ;  and  that  he,  whom  no  series  of  sno- 
cees  could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence^ 
coold  have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  with* 
out  impatienee  or  dejection.  «.  / 
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Havikg  not  been  able  to  proem  e  materials  for  a 
omni^ete  life  of  Mr.  Barretier,  and  being  never- 
theless willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  justly 
raised  in  the  public  by  his  uncommon  attain- 
ments, we  think  the  following  extracts  of  let- 
ters, written  by  bis  father,  proper  to  be  inserted 
in  our  coUection,  as  they  contain  many  remark- 
able passages,  and  exhibit  a  general  view  of  bis 
gMiius  and  learning. 

JoRH  Fhilxt  Barrktier  was  bom  at  Schwa- 
bach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father  was  a 
Calvinist  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his 'education.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he 
regulated  the  studies  of  his  son,  we  ore  not  able 
to  inform  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity 
of  intreating  tbose^  who  have  received  more 
4Somplete  intelligence,  not  to  deny  mankind  so 


•  This  account  wu  flint  published  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  1740, 174J,  I74S.- 


great  a  benefit  as  the  improvement  of  educatloii. 
If  Mr,  Le  Fevre  thought  the  method  in  which  ho 
taught  bis  children  worthy  to  be  communicated 
to  the  learned  world,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Bar* 
retier  claim  the  universal  attention  of  mankind 
to  a  scheme  of  education  that  has  produced  such 
a  stupendous  progress !  The  authors,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  teach  certidn  and  unfailing  rules 
for  obtaining  a  long  life,  however  they  have  fail- 
ed in  their  attempts,  are  universally  confessed  to 
have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  do- 
sign,  and  to  have  deserved  gratitude  and  honour. 
How  much  more  then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier, 
who  has  succeeded  in  what  they  have  only  at- 
tempted? for  to  prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are 
nearly  the  same.  If  to  have  all  that  riches  can 
purchase,  is  to  be  rich ;  if  to  do  idl  that  can  be 
done  in  a  long  time,  is  to  live  long ;  he  is  equally 
a  bene&ctor  to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to 
protract  the  duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of 
life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more- worthy  oar 
curiosity  than  this  method,  by  which  the  father 
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I  the  fraloB  of  the  son,  erory  man  will 
he  oonyinced,  that  oenaidera  the  early  profieieoey 
at  which  it  enabled  him  to  arriTe ;  each  a  pro- 
ftdeney  aa  no  one  haa  yet  reached  at  the  mme 
afe,  and  to  which  it  ii  therefine  prebaUe  that 
every  adTantageona  drevmetanoe  ouncorred. 

At  the  age  af-nmeyean,  he  not  only  was  matter 
efjhe  languagetf  an  attainment  in  ilmlf  almost 
incredible,  but  nnderstood,  saya  his  lather,  the 
holy  write»,  better  in  thefar  orifinal  tengoea 
than  in  his  own.  If  he  means  by  this  asser- 
tion, tliat  he  knew  the  sense  of  many  peswyes 
in  the  original,  which  were  obeenre  in  the 
translation,  the  aeoount,  howerer  wondcrfnl, 
may  be  admitted;  bat  If  he  intends  to  tell  his 
eerrsspoodent,  that  his  son  was  better  ao- 
foalnted  with  the  two  langnages  of  the  Bible 
than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  allowed  to  speak 
hyperbollcally,  or  to  admft  that  his  son  had 
eomewliat  n^^eeted  the  stndy  of  his  natlTe  lan- 
guage ;  or  we  mnst  own,  that  the  ftmdness  of  a 
parent  has  transported  him  into  some  natnnl 
azaggentfons. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  others 
to  that  which  appears  tnoedible  to  myself;  but 
as  my  incredulity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  pro- 
duct  rather  of  prejudice  than  reason,  as  envy 
may  b«get  a  disinclination  to  admit  so  immense 
a  superiority,  and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  im- 
mediately censured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is 
wonderful,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  rest  of 
his  father's  relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  Sd 
of  March,  17S9-S0.  He  speaksp  continues  he, 
German,  Latin,  and  JFVench,  equally  welL  He 
can,  by  laying  before  him  a  translation,  read 
any  of  the  books  of  the  Old  or  ^ew  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  without  hesitation  or 
perplexity.  He  is  no  stranger  to  biblical  criticism 
or  philosophy,  nor  unaoquainted  with  anclsnt 
and  modem  geography,  and  is  qualified  to  sup- 
port a  oonversataon  with  learned  men,  who  fre- 
quently visit  and  correspond  with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a 
isamed  letter  in  Latin,  but  translated  the  travels 
•f  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into 
French,  which  he  illttstrated  with  notes,  and 
aeoompaaied  with  dissertations;  a  work  in 
which  his  father  as  he  himself  declares,  could 
give  him  little  assistance;,  as  he  did  not  nnder- 
siand  the  rabbinical  dialect. 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged  him 
In  this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
write  a  fairer  hand  than  he  had  ikitherto  accua- 
tomed  himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that, 
if  he  should  translate  some  little  anthor,  and 
offer  a  fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  book- 
aeller,  he  might  in  return  for  it,  have  other 
books  which  he  wanted  and  oould  not  afford  to 
purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
<*  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 


for  hia  purpose,  being  a  book  neidiar  balky  nar 
oommnn,  and  in  ao%  month  completed  hb  trans- 
lation, applying  only  one  or  two  hoars  a-day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month  he 
drew  up  the  principal  notes;  and,  in  the  third, 
wrots  aome  dissertations  open  particolar  pas- 
sages,  which  asemed  to  requirs  a  larger  esDam- 


These  noisa  eontain  ao  many  (BoriMa  rsnuHfks 
and  Inqairies,  ont  of  the  osaamson  road  of  learn- 
ing, and  aiiord  ao  many  inatanees  of  psnetra- 
tion,  judgment,  and  aocnmcy,  that  the  nadsr 
finds  in  every  page  some  reaaon  to  pcrsoade  him 
that  they  cannot  pomibiy  be  the  work  of  a 
child,  bat  of  a  man  long  accnetomed  to  theae 
stadia^  enlightened  by  reflection,  and  deateroua 
by  long  practice  In  the  use  of  books.  Yet,  timi 
it  is  the  performanee  of  a  boy  thna  yooag,  is  not 
only  proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  flither,  bat 
by  the  eonenrrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitra, 
hisaasoeiate  in  the  chnreh  of  Schwahaeh,  who 
not  only  asserts  his  dalm  to  Aia  work,  bat 
afllrms  that  he  heard  hfan  at  six  years  of  i^ 
explahi  the  Hebrew  text  m  If  it  had  been  hia 
native  language;  so  that  the  faet  is  not  to  be 
doubted  wltiboat  a  degree  of  ineredolity,  which 
it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  from  being 
written  with  the  neatness  which  his  father  de- 
sired ;  nor  did  the  booksellers,  to  whom  it  was 
offered,  make  proposals  very  agreeable  to  the 
expectations  of  the  young  translator;  but  after 
having  examined  the  performance  in  their  man- 
ner, and  determined  to  print  it  upon  conditions 
not  very  advantageous,  returned  it  to  be  tran- 
scribed, that  the  printers  might  not  be  embar- 
rassed with  a  copy  so  difficult  to  read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  bad  made  great  advances 
In  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tu- 
mour in  hb  left  band,  which  gave  him  great 
pain,  and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  trouble- 
some method  of  cure ;  and  reading  over  his  per- 
formance, was  so  far  from  contenting  himself 
with  barely  transcribing  it,  that  ht  altered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  the 
dissertations,  and  augmented  the  book  to  twice 
Ita  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed 
upon  the  revlsal  of  the  book,  though  they  are 
minutely  set  down  by  him  in  the  preface,  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion them ;  and  it  may  be  mach  more  agreeable, 
as  well  as,  useful,  to  exhibit  the  short  account 
which  he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which 
he  enabled  hb  son  to  show  so  early  how  easy  an 
attainment  b  the  knowledge  of  the  languages* 
a  knowledge  which  some  men  spend  their  lives 
in  cultivating,  to  the  neglect  of  more  valuable 
studies,  and  which  they  seem  to  regard  as  the 
highest  perfection  of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  waited 
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h^  a  lerupuloai  attentton  to  partlctdar  aooents 
and  etyxaol€|;le8,  may  appear,  tays  his  fiither, 
by  seeiof  how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at 
such  an  eminenoe  in  these  studies  as  nuuiy  eTcn 
of  these  TeneraUe  doctors  have  not  attained, 
for  want  of  rational  methods  and  r^olar  appli- 


This  oensore  is  doubttess  just  upon  those  who 
.  spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nice- 
ties, or  who  appear  to  labour  without  making 
any  progress;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  language 
is  necessary,  and  'a  miiMite  accuracy  aometimee 
nqnisite,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed, 
who^  in  comj^ance  with  the  particular  bent  of 
their  own  minds,  make  the  difficulties  of  dead 
languages  their  chief  study,  and  arrlre  at  excel- 
lence proportionate  to  their  application,  since  it 
was  to  the  labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was 
Indebted  for  his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barreder  learned 
were  the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which 
he  was  taught  not  in  the  common  way  by  a 
multitude  of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptions^ 
which  fiitigue '  the  attention  and  burden  the 
memory,  without  any  use  proportionate  to  the 
time  which  they  require,  and  the  disgust  which 
tbey  create.  The  method  by  which  he  was  in- 
structed was  easy  and  expeditious,  and  tlierefore 
pleasing.  He  learned  them  all  in  the  same 
manner,  and  almoet  at  the  same  tirne^  by  oon- 
Tersing  in  them  indifferently  with  his  lather. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
Hie  only  book  which  be  made  use  of  was  the 
Bible,  which  his  fitther  hdd  before  him  in  the 
language  that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accom- 
panied with  a  translation,  being  taught  by  de- 
grees the  inflections  of  noons  and  Teits.  This 
method,  says  his  fiither,  made  the  Latin  more 
familiar  to  him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any 
other  language^ 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year, 
be  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  beginning  with  the 
book  of  Genesis,  to  which  his  father  confined 
him  for  six  months ;  after  whidi  he  read  cur- 
sorily OTsr  the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in 
which  he  found  very  little  difficulty,  and  then 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  poetical  writ- 
ers, and  the  prophets,  which  he  read  over  so 
often,  with  so  dose  an  attention  and  so  happy  a 
memory,  that  he  could  not  only  translate  them 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  into  Latin  or 
French,  but. turn  with  the  same  facility  the 
translations  into  the  original  languid  in  his 
tenth  year. ' 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to 
a  book  which  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat, 
he  deviated  by  stealth  Into  other  studies,  and, 
as  his  translation  of  .Benjamin  is  a  sufficient 
evidence,  he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.     In  his  twelfth  year  he  appUed  mc^. 


parUeularfy  to  the  Mudy  <f  tiiejbihen,  and  coun- 
cils of  the  six  first  centuries,  and  began  to  make 
a  regular  collection  of  their  canons.  He  read 
every  author  in  the  original,  having  discovered 
so  much  n^ligence  or  ignorance  in  most  trans- 
lations, that  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasures  nor  disoounged  by  difficulties. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
could  not  liberally  supply  him  ;  so  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  those 
which  his  studies  required,  and  to  return  them 
when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to 
consult  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them 
when  his  memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is  observable,  that  neither  his  diligence, 
unintermitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  vrant  of  ImmIcs, 
a  want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree 
sensible,  ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity, 
which  a  long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  cir- 
cumstance of  disquiet  frequently  creates.  He 
was  always  gay,  lively,  and  ftcetious,  a  temper 
which  contributed  much  to  recommend  his 
learning,  and  which  some  students  much  supe- 
rior in  age  would  consult  their  ease,  their  repu^ 
tation,  and  their  interest,  by  copying  from  him. 

In  the  year  17S5,  he  published  Anti^Arietn^ 
rdui,  the  Iniiium  Eva$igelii  S,  Jxmnu,  adeertut 
Artemomum  mndirahtm,  and  attained  sudi  a  de- 
gree of  rqmUtion,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
I  princet,  tofto  me  commonly  the  laU  by  whom  merit 
is  distinguished,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
his  success,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  heard  of  Us  early  advances  In 
literature,  on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discover- 
ing the  longitude,  which  had  been  eent  to  the 
Royal  Sodelf  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  trans- 
mitted afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London, 
engaged  to  take  care  of  his  fortuile,  having  re« 
ceived  further  proo&  of  his  abilities  at  his  own 


Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of 
the  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 
his  son  thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Beriin,  a  Journey  very  agreeable  to  his 
son,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  ex- 
tending his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters. 
For  tht«  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at  Leip- 
sic,  anu'  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young 
Barretier  so  distinguished  himself  in  his  conver- 
sation with  the  professors  of  the  university,  that 
they  offered  him  his  d^ree  of  doctor  in  philoso- 
phy, a  dignity  correspondent  to  that  of  master 
of  arts  among  us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  nighi 
some  positions  in  philosophy,  and  the  mathe- 
matics, which  he  sent  immediately  to  the  press, 
and  defended  the  next  day  in  a  crowded  audi- 
tory, with  so  much  wit,  spirit,  presence  of 
thought,  and  strength  of  reason,  that  the  whole 
university  was  deiyrhted  and  amazed;  he  was 
U 
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lh«n  Mlmin«4  to  bts  dtegtve,  and  attended  by  the 
wholft  ceMoiiive  to  Ua^  lodgings,  ifdth  compli- 
ments and  fMSclMiiations. 

His  fV«s  (M*  phDeB6{dilcal  positions,  which  he 
printbd  fit  cetaiipliaiice  wlHi  the  practice  of  that 
unf  veraity,  l«ii  thfottgh  sevwal  edftfans  in  a  tetv 
u-eehs,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  co«lfd  ooMribAte  to  animate  him  in  his  pro- 
grws. 

When  fhey  hrrfVi^  at  Berlin,  the  king  order- 
ad  him  to  be  bronght  into  his  presencei  and  was 
so  nftuch  pleirised  with  hts  conversatI<M],  that  he 
sent  for  hhu  almost  oTery  day  during  his  stay  at 
Berlin  j  and  diverted  hirasdf  with  engaging  him 
in  cbnyersations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects, 
aud  in  disputes  with  learned  men  ;  on  all  which 
occasions  he  acquitted  himself  so  ba]4>i1y,  that 
the  king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capa- 
oity,  and  futm«  eminence.  And  thinking,  per- 
haps wfth  reason,  that  active  life  was  the  no- 
blest sphere  of  a  great  genins,  he  recommendipd 
to  him  the  study  of  modem  history,  the  cnstotts 
of  mitions,  and  tliose  parts  of  learning,  that  are 
-  of  use  In  pttbHc  transactions  and  civil  employ- 
ments, dedaring  that  sudi  abilities  properly  cul- 
tivated miglrt  exalt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the 
rgreatest  minister  of  state  In  Europe.  Barretier, 
whether  we  attribute  it  to  Iris  modetHtion  or  in- 
experience, was  not  dasa^d  by  the  prospect  of 
sttdi  high  promoHein,  but  answered,  that  fK  totis 
Heo  mtich  pleaaed  wUh  icitnee  ih/id  guiet,  to  hxtife 
them  for  andi  inextricable  stndi^  or  \Btfdi  ha- 
rassing AtHgnes.  A  rssolniiob  so  tmpleadng  to 
Ae  king,  Oat  his  fliliier  afltribtKes  to  ft  'Che 
delay  trflihose  favniirs  whldi  they  had  h&pen  of 
reoeifing,  the  king  havhig,  as  hie  <rtMerves,  de- 
termined to -employ  him  fn  the  tninistTy. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  alfection 
might  suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  fUse  con- 
eepflons  of  the  khig's  design ;  for  he  infers  from 
'the  introduction  «f  his  son  to  'Ak  yonng  princes, 
and  the  caresses  which  he  received  from  them, 
that  the  king  Intended  htm  for  their  preceptor ; 
a  sdieme,  says  he,  whidi  some  oflier  resolution 
happily  destroyed. 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  Imd  by 
whatever  means  these  intentions  were  frustrat- 
ed; Barretier,  after  kaving  been  treated  with 
Ihe  highest  regard,  by  the  whole  royal  family, 
was  disttrissed  wHh  a  present  of  two  hfnndred 
erowns ;  and  his  father,  instead  of  being  fixed 
at  Stetin,  was  made  pastor  of  the  French  church 
at  Hall ;  a  place  more  commodious  for  stndy,  to 
whidi  they  retired;  Barretier  being  first  ad- 
mitted into  the  Royal  Society  at  Beriin,  and 
recommended  by  the  king  to  the  university  att 
Han. 

At  Hall  he  continued  His  studies  with  his  nsnal 
application  «nd  success,  and,  either  by  his  own 
reflections  or  the  pennnbidns  of  his  father,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  np'h'wbWti  inclinations  to 
those  of  the  king    and  direct  his  inquiries  to 


those  subjects  ftat  had  been  rMwMMMrided  ;by 
him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  his 
learning,  and  to  increase  his  reputation  by  new 
performances,  till,  in  the  begfnning  of  his  nine- 
teenth year,  his  health  began  to-dedine,  and  hir 
indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  vio- 
lent, was  perhaps  no«  at  first  snflclently  regard- 
ed, increased  by  slow  degrees  for  eighteen 
months,  during  which  he  spent  days  among  his 
books,  and  fieHher  neglected  his  studies,  nor  l«ft 
his  gayety,  till  hisdiriUMiper^  ten  days  before  Ms 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs :  he 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  without  fear 
or  emotion,  and  on  the  dth  of  October,  1740,  re- 
signed his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour, 
with  confidence  and  iranquUlUy. 

In  the  Magazine  fir  1740,  njqjeared  thefitUntmg 
AnniTioKAL  Account  of  the  Lxrx  op  John 
PniLxr  BARaxnsa.* 

<'  As  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires 
that  otir  accounts  of  remarkable  persons  and 
transactions  should  be  early,  our  readers  must 
neoessarily  pardon  us,  if  they  are  often  not  com- 
plete, and  idlow  us  to  be  sufficiently  studious  of 
their  satisfiictlon,  if  we  correct  our  errors,  aod 
supply  our  defects  front  subsequent  intelligence, 
where  tlie  importance  of  the  subject  merits  an 
extraordinary  attention,  or  when  we  have  any 
peosliar  opportunities  of  proooring  information, 
llie  particulars  here  Inserted  we  thougfht  proper 
to  annex  by  way  of  note  to  the  following  iMMsa- 
ges,  quoted  from  the  Magavine  for  Dec  1740, 
and  for  Feb.  1741." 

P.  15S.  At  the  age  of  nine  yettrs  he  not  onfy  was 
matter  ^Jlve  languages, 

French,  which  was  the  native  langiuige  of  Ms 
mother,  was  that  w<hich  be  learned  first,  mixed, 
by  living  iu  Germany,  with  some  words  of  the 
language  of  the  country.  Ailer  some  time  his 
Ihtibertook  care  to  Introdttoe  in  his  conversation 
wfth'Jiim,  some  words  of  Latin,  in  audi  a- man- 
ner that  he  «>ight  discover  the  meaning  of  them 
by  the  connect  on  of  the  sentence,  or  theoccasiim 
on  Whidi  they  were  used,  wIMiont  diseovering 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  instraoling  him,  or 
that  any  new  attainment  was  proposed. 

By  this  melibod  of  oonversation,  in  whsdk 
new  words  were  every  day  introdncod,  his 
ear  had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  lii- 
4leetions  and  varhitlons<of  the  Latin  tongne,  lie 
iptfgan  to  attempt  to  speak  like  his  fetber,  and 
ti^asin  -a  short  ^ime  drawn  -on  by  impereeptible 
degrees  to  speak  Latin,  intermixed  -with  other 
hingnages. 


*  Hie  passagea  referred  to  la  tbe  precedioer  psgn 
are  printed  in  Italies.- 
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Tbui,  wlieii  he  was  but  four  yearg  0I4,  he 
epoke  every  day  French  to  hie  mother,  latin 
to  his  iktfaer,  and  High  Duteh  to  the  maid, 
without  any  perplexity  to  himeelf,  or  any  con- 
liuion  of  one  Unguage  with  another. 

P.    Ida.    Me  it  m  9ttang^  to  ¥klkal  criH- 

Having  now  gained  aneh  a  degree  of  akiU  in 
the  Hehrew  language  aa  to  he  aUo  to  oompoee 
Jn  it  lM>th  in  proeo  and  vcne,  he  waa  extremely 
deeirous  of  reading  the  Rabhina;  and  having 
borrowed  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  the 
Jewfl  of  Sohwabach,  all  the  hooka  whioh  they 
could  aopply  him,  he  prevailed  on  his  lather  to 
buy  him  the  great  Babbinieal  Bible,  puhUshed  at 
Amsterdam  in  four  tomea,  folio,  1198,  and  read 
it  with  that  accuracy  and  attention  which  ap- 
pears by  the  account  of  it  vrritten  by  him  to  his 
favourite,  M.  Le  Maitre,  inserted  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  iOth  volome  of  the  HiUioUieque 
Gcrmanique. 

These  writers  were  read  by  him,  as  other 
young  persons  peruse  romances  or  novels  only 
from  a  puerile  desire  of  amusement ;  for  he  had 
so  little  veneration  for  them,  oven  while  he 
studied  them  with  most  eageroees,  that  he  often 
diverted  his  parents  with  reoountf  ng  their  faUes 
and  diimerss. 

P.  153.  In  his  tu>eifth  ffeat  he  applied  more  pot' 
tiaUarljf  to  the  Mudy  of  the  Faihen. 

His  father  being  somewhat  uneasy  to  obaenre 
eo  much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabbinical 
triilee,  thought  it  neoeanry  now  to  veeal  him  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  whioh  he  had 
of  late  neglected,  but  to  which  heretumod  w'Hh 
so  much  ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was 
fOile  to  read  Greek  with  the  same  faeil)|y  as 
French  or  Latin. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  peruaal  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  r4>nneils  of  the  first  three  or  Ibur 
centuries :  and  undertook,  at  his  father's  d^9ire, 
to  confute  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Crelliua,  in 
which,  under  the  name  of  Artemonius,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of 
St.  John's  goepel,  a  reading  diiferent  irom  that 
which  is  at  present  received,  and  less  favourable 
to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Barretier  with 


nius,  a«d  applied  himself  to  geegraphy  and  as- 
tronomy. In  ten  days  he  waa  able  to  eolve  all 
the  problems  in  the  dootrine  of  the  glohea,  and 
bad  attained  idew  so  dear  and  stfoi^  of  ^  the 
systoma,  an  woU  anoient  aa  modern,  that  ha  bo- 
gao  to  think  eif  noakiqg  now  diacoverieai  and 
I  for  that  purpoao,  layii^  aside  for  a  timo  all 
iear«bes  into  anti^iUtyt  he  empJayea  his  utmost 
interest  to  procure  books  of  aitro«omy  and  of 
.  m«themati<^  aad  made  such  a  progT««  lo  three 
or  four  months,  that  he  seemed  to  h^ve  spent 
I  hla  whole  life  upon  that  atudy ;  for  he  not  only 
mado  an  aatrolabi^  and  draw  up  astronomical 
*  tables  hut  Invented  new  molhoda  of  calcuUi^ 
;  Uon,  or  auoh  at  leaat  aa  appaared  now  to  hin» 
hecaoae  they  were  not  menthmad  in  the  books 
whieh  he  had  then  an  opportunity  of  reading, 
and  it  is  a  suficient  proof  both  of  the  raiiidity 
of  his  progress,  and  the  extent  of  his  view^ 
that  in  thrso  months  after  his  first  sight  of  a 
pair  of  globes,  he  finrmed  sdiomes  for  finding 
the  longitude,  which  he  aent.  In  Jan.  17a&,  to 
the  Royal  Society  at  Loqdon. 

Hb  eoheme  being  rscpmmended  to  the  So- 
ciety by  the   Queen,  was  considered  by  them 
with  a   degree   of  attention    which,   perhape 
'  would  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  attempt 
i  of  a  mathematician  so  young,  had  he  not  been 
dignified  with  so  illustrious  a  patronage.     But 
it  was  soon  found,  that  for  want  oi  books  hf 
had  imagined  himself  the  inventor  of  methods 
already  in  common  use,  apd  that  he  proposed 
no  means  of  discovering  tho  longitude,  but  such 
'  as  had  been  already  tried  and  fouqd  insiifl|oient. 
I  Such  will  be  very  frequemly  the  fate  of  those 
I  whose  fortune  either  condemns  them  to  study 
without  the  netesaary  assistance  from  libraries, 
or  who  in  too  much  haate  publish  their  dis- 
ooveries. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  spe- 
cimen of  bis  capacity  for  mathematical  Uaru- 
ing,  and  such  a  proof  of  an  early  proficiency, 
that  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him 
as  one  of  thfUr  members,  in  1735. 

P.  153*  Prmcesy  who  are  commonly  the  last, 

Barretier  had  l>een  distinguished  much  more 
early  by  the  Margrayioe  of  Aqspach,  who,  in 
1786;  sent  for  bis  father  and  mot|ier  to  the 
oourt,  where  their  son,  whom  they  carried  with 


great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  by  him  with  suit-  j  thom,  presented  her  with  a  letter  {n  French, 


able  application,  for  he  not  only  drew  up  a  for-' 
mal  confutation  of  Artemeolus,  but  made  large 
collections  firom  the  earliest  writers,  relating  to 
the  history  of. heresies  which  he  proposed  at 
first  to  have  published  aa  preliminaries  to  his 
book,  but,  finding  the  introduction  grew  at  last 
to  a  greater  bulk  than  the  book  itself,  he  deter- 
mined to  imUisb  it  apart. 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  inquiries, 
accident  threw  a  pair  of  globes  into  bis  hands 
in  October,  1734,  by  which  his  curiosity  was  so 
much  exalted,  that  he  laid  aside  his  Artemo- 


and  addressed  another  in  Latin  to  the  young 
prince ;  who  afterwards,  in  1734,  granted  him 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the  li- 
braritfs  of  Anspacb,  together  with  an  annual 
pension  of  fii'iy  fioriiis,  which  he  enjoyed  for 
four  years 

Jn  this  pkce  jt  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
count some  honours  conferred  upon  him,  which, 
if  distinctions  are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  bestow  them,  may  l*e  considered  as 
more  val|it>ble  than  thoee  which  he  received 
from  princes. 
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In  June  ITSl*  he  was  faidated  In  the  nnlrer- 
fllty  of  Altdorft,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  17S8, 
the  synod  of  the  reformed  churches,  held  at 
Christian  ErUuig,  admitted  him  to  be  preientat 
their  consultations,  and  to  preserre  the  memory 
of  so  extraordinary  a  transaction,  as  the  recep- 
tion of  a  l>oy  of  eleven  yean  into  an  ecclesiastieal 
council,  recorded  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the 
acts  of  the  synod. 

P.  164.  He  vfos  too  much  pleated  vnth  tciemce 
and  quiet. 

Astronomy  was  always  Barretier's  faTourlte 
study,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
he  did  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  suh> 
ject;  nor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  clvili^ 
ties  of  the  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conver- 
eatlon  of  the  mathematicians.  An  astronomical 
obserration  was  sufficient  to  withhold  him  firom 
court,  or  to  call  him  away  abruptly  fttnn  the 
most  illustrious  assemblies ;  nor  was  there  any 
hope  of  enjoying  hb  company  witiwut  inviting 
some,  professor  to  Iceep  him  in  temper,  and  en- 
gage him  in  discourse ;  nor  was  it  possible,  with* 
out  this  expedient,  to  prevail  upon  iiim  to  sit  for 
his  picture. 

P.  154.  At  Hall  he  continued  his  ttudies, 

Mr.  BarretSer  returned,  on  the  88th  of  April, 
17S&»  to  Hall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life,  of  which  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  give  a  more  particular  account. 

At  his  settlement  in  the  university,  he  deter- 
mined to  exert  his  privileges  as  master  of  arts, 
and  to  read  public  lectures  to  the  students;  a 
design  from  which  his  fitther  could  not  dissuade 
him,  though  he  did  not  approve  it;  so  certainly 
do  honours  or  preferments,  too  soon  conferred,  in- 
fatuate the  greatest  capacities.  He  published  an 
invitation  to  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the 
boolc  of  Job,  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  third 
upon  ancient  ecdesiastlcal  history.  •  But  of  this 
employment  he  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  pe- 
tulance of  his  auditors,  the  fktigue  which  It  oc- 
casioned, and  the  interruptioQ^  of  his  studies 
which  it  produced,  and  therefore,  in  a  fortnight, 
he  desisted  whoUy  from  Us  lectures^  and  never 
afterwards  resumed  them. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which, 
however,  he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  lectures  on  that  sci- 
ence, but  spent  all  his  other  time  upon  different 
stuflUes. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Hall  was 
spent  upon  natural  philoaophy  and  mathema- 
tics ;  and  scarcely  any  author,  ancient  or  modem, 
tliat  has  treated  on  Uioee  parts  of  learning  was 
neglected  by  him,  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  discovered  by 
others,  but  made  new  observations,  and  drew  up 
immense  calculations  for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 


began  to  retpuch  his  "Account  of  Heresies,' 
which  he  had  begun  at  Sch  wabach :  on  this  occa- 
sion he  read  the  primitive  writers  with  great 
accuracy,  and  formed  a  project  of  regulating  the 
chronology  of  those  ages;  which  produced  a 
"Chronological  Dissertation  on  the  succession 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter  to  Vic- 
tor," printed  in  Latin  at  Utrecht,  174a 

He  afterwards  was  whoUy  absorbed  in  appli- 
cation to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  in  the  Gredc  and  Latin, 
but  in  the  German,  Dutch,  fVench,  Italian, 
£nglish,  and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  was  engrossed  by  (he  study  of 
inscriptions,  medals,  andantiquitiesof  all  nations. 

In  1787,  he  resumed  his  design  of  finding  a 
certain  method  of  disoovuring  the  longitude, 
which  he  imagined  himself  to  have  attained  by 
exact  observations  of  the  dedlnation  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
at  the  same  time,  an  account  of  his  schemes ;  to 
which  it  was  first  answered  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, that  it  appeared  the  same  with  one  which 
Mr.  Whiston  had  laid  before  them;  and  after- 
wards by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,-  tliat  his  me- 
thod was  but  very  little' different  from  one  that 
had  been  propoeed  by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which 
was  ingenious  but  ineffsctual. 

Mr.  Bairetier,  finding  his  inventioo  already 
in  the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  for  mathe- 
matical  knowledge,  desisted  from  all  inquh-ieo 
after  the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by 
deeyphering  the  hieroglyphics,  and  explain- 
ing their  astronomy ;  but  this  design  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  deatli. 

P.  154.  Confidence  and  tranguSKty, 

Thus  died  Barretter,  in  the  80th  year  of  hia 
age,  having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  per- 
formed in  so  short  a  time  by  indefktigiJ>)e  dili- 
gence. He  was  not  only  master  of  many  lan- 
guages, but  skilled  almost  in  every  science  and 
capable  of  distinguishing  himself  in  every  pro- 
feesion  except  that  of  physic,  from  which  he  had 
been  discouraged  by  remarking  the  diversity  of 
opinions  among  those  who  had  been  consulted 
concerning  his  own  disorders. 

His  learning,  however  vast,  had  not  depressed 
or  overburdened  his  natural  Acuities,  for  his  ge- 
nius always  appeared  predominant ;  and  when 
he  inquired  into  the  various  opinions  of  tfie  wri- 
ters of  all  ages,  he  reasoned  and  determined  for 
himself,  having  a  mind  at  once  comprehensire 
and  delicate^  active  and  attentive.  He  was  able 
to  reason  with  the  metiqphysicians  on  the  meet 
abstruse  questions,  or  to  enliven  the  most  un- 
pleasing  subjects  1^  the  gayety  of  his  fancy.  He 
wrote  with  great  eJegance  and  dignity  of  styles 
and  had  the  peculiar  felicity  of  readiness  aad 
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fiicllity  in  every  thing  that  ha  undertook,  being 
able  withoat  premeditation  to  translate  one  lan- 
guage into  another.  He  was  no  imitator,  bnt 
struelc  out  new  tracts,  and  formed  original  s ja- 
tems.  He.  had  a  qnldmeee  of  apprehension,  and 
firmness  of  memory,  which  enabled  lilm  to  read 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  retain  what  he  read,  so  as  to  be  al»le  to  recol- 
lect and  apply  it.  He  turned  orer  Tolwnes  in 
an  instant,  and  selected  what  was  usefiil  for  his 
purpose.  He  seldom  made  extracts,  except  of 
iMoks  which  he  could  not  procure  when  he 
might  want  them  a  second  time,  being  always 
able  to  find  in  any  author,  with  great  expedition, 
wlwt  he  had  once  read.  He  read  over,  in  one 
winter,  twenty  vast  folios ;  and  the  catalogue  of 
books  which  he  had  l»orrowed,  comprised  forty- 
one  pages  in  quarto^  the  writing  doee,  and  the 
titles  abridged.  He  was  a  constant  reader  of 
literary  journals. 

With  regard  to  common  life  he  had  some  pe- 
culiarities. He  could  not  bear  music,  and  if  he 
was  ever  engaged  at  play  could  not  attend  to  it. 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  entertainments,  nor 


dandng,  nor  the  sports  of  the  fidd,  nor  relieved 
his  studies  with  any  other  diversion  than  that 
of  walking  and  conversation.  He  eat  little  flesh, 
and  lived  almost  wholly  upon  millc,  tea,  bread, 
fruits^  and  sweetmeats. 

He  had  great  vivacity  In  his  imagination,  and 
ardour  in  his  desires,  which  the  easy  method  ot 
his  education  had  never  repressed ;  he  therefore 
conversed  among  those 'who  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence with  great  freedom,  but  bis  &vouriteH 
were  not  numerous,  and  to  others  he  was  always 
reserved  and  silent,  without  the  least  inclination 
to  discover  his  sentiments  or  display  his  learning. 
He  never  fixed  bis  choice  upon  any  employment, 
nor  confined  his  views  to  any  profeesion,  being 
desirous  of  nothing  but  knowledge,  and  entirely 
untainted  with  avarice  or  ambition.  He  pre- 
served himself  always  independent,  and  was 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  lie.  His  constant 
application  to  learning  suppressed  thoee  passions 
which  betray  others  of  his  sge  to  irregularities, 
and  excluded  all  those  temptations  to  wlilch 
men  are  expoeed  by  ] 
ments. 
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Lxwis  MoRiN  was  bom  at  Mans,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1686,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  sixteen  children,  a  fionily 
to  which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and 
which,  In  persons  less  resigned  to  Providence, 
would  have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 
His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune 
eould  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  that  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  possession  of  his  inclina- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be 
discovered.  A  countryman,  who  supplied  the 
apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  first  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with 
the  little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that 
which  was  given  him  to  buy  something  to  eat 
after  dinner.  This  abstinence  and  generosity 
discovered  themselves  with  his  passion  for  bot- 
any, and  the  gratification  of  a  desire  indllTerent 
in  itself  was  procured  by  the  exercise  of  two 
virtues* 


•  Trsntlatcd  from  an  eloge  by  Fonteaelle,  sad  fint 
priated  in  the  Geutlemsn's  Magaaine  for  1741. 


He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's 
knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlaige  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  observing  them  him- 
self in  the  neighbourliood  of  Mans.  Having 
finished  his  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  philosophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled 
on  foot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful 
not  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement. 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
he  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to 
the  profession  of  physic,  and  from  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  never  ex- 
ceeded either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  phlloeopher, 
or  the  severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  he  confined 
himself  to  broul  and  water,  and  at  most  allowed 
himself  no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  this 
method,  he  preserved  a  constant  freedom  and 
serenity  of  qilrits,  always  equally  proper  for 
study ;  for  his  soul  had  no  pretences  to  complain 
of  being  overwhelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had 
many  advantages ;  for  it  preserved  his  health, 
an  advantage  which  very  fiiw  sufficiently  regard ; 
it  gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  diet  and  ab- 
stinence to  his  patients ;  and  it  made  him  rich 
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without  tlie  anistunee  of  fortuno ;  rich,  not  §ar 
himself,  bat  for  the  poor,  wiie  were  the  only 
perwiifl  benefited  bj  that  artlflcial  aiBiience^ 
which,  of  all  othera>  ie  moot  dlffieoh  to  acquire. 
It  is  easy  to  Imagine,  that,  wliile  he  practiaed 
in  the  midst  of  Pttris  the  seTere  temperaneo  of  a 
hermit,  Ptois  dilTered  no  otherwise^  with  re- 
gard to  him,  firom  a  hermitage,  than  as  It  sup- 
pUed  him  with  boolca  and  the  conTeraatloa  of 
learned  men. 

In  1662,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  physic. 
Abont  tliat  time  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuet,  and 
Dr.  Gidois,  all  eminent  for  their  skill  In  botany, 
were  employed  In  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1665,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Vallot, 
then  first  physician  :  during  the  prosecution  of 
this  work.  Dr.  Morin  was  often  consulted,  and 
from  these  couTersatlons  it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon 
conceived  a  particular  esteem  of  him,  which  he 
always  continued  to  retain. 

After  having  practised  physic  some  years,  he 
was  admitted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  he  was  regularly  to  have  been  aaade 
Pensionary  physician  upon  the  first  vacancy ; 
but  mere  unassisted  merit  advances  slowly,  if, 
what  is  not  very  common,  It  advances  at  alL 
Morin  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  arts  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  schemes  of  preferment ;  the 
moderation  of  his  desires  preserved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  studying  them,  and  the  pri- 
vacy of  Us  life  debarred  him  from  any  ojpporw 
tnnity. 

At  last,  however.  Justice  was  done  him  in 
spite  of  artiflce-and  partiality';  but  his  advance- 
ment added  nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the 
power  of  more'  extensive  charity ;  for  all  the 
money  which  he  received  as  a  salary,  he  put 
into  the  chest  of  the  hospital,  always,  as  he 
imagined,  without  belhg  observed.  Not  con- 
tent with  serving  the  poor  for  nothing,  he  paid 
them  for  being  served. 


mee«  easy  to  him  than  to  any  other  by  hla 
piety  and  artless  simplicity.  Nor  did  hU  sin. 
cecity  produoe  any  ill  consequanoes  to  himself; 
for  the  Princess,  affected  by  his  zeal,  taking  a 
ring  Irgm  her  finger,  gave  it  him  as  Che  last 
pledge  of  her  affection,  and  rewarded  him  still 
more  to  his  aatlsfoction,  by  preparing  for  death 
with  a  true  christian  piety.  She  left  him  by 
will  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand  Uvres^ 
which  was  always  ngulariy  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  Prinoem  dead,  but  he 
freed  himself  i^rom  the  Inoumbranoe  of  his  cha- 
riot, and  retired  to  St.  Victor  without  a  ser- 
vant;  liaving,  however,  augmented  hie  daily 
allowance  with  a  little  rlos  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  chaige  of 
being  ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him, 
at  the  restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to 
be  nominated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing, 
what  he  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with 
the  knowledge  of>  that  he  Introduced  into  that 
assembly  the  man  that  waa  to  suteeed  him  in 
his  place  of  Pensidnary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his 
hands  the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  condition,  but  always  found  himself 
naturally  adapted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  being  constant  at  the  assemblies 
of  the  academy,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
of  places,  while  he  had  strength  enough  to  sup- 
port the  Journey.  But  his  regimen  was  not 
equally  effectual  to  produce  vigour  as  to  prevent 
distempers;  and  being  64  years  old  at  hb  ad- 
mimion,  he  could  not  continue  his  assiduity 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Dodart, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1707. 

When  Mr.  Toumefort  went  to  pursue  his  bo- 
tanical inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  dsalred  Dr. 
Morin  to  supply  his  ]dace  of  Demonstrator  of 
the  Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  rewarded 
him  for  the  trouble,  by  insoribing  to  him  a  new 
plant  which  he  brought  from  the  east,  by  the 
His  repntotion  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  |  name  of  Morma  Orientalis,  as  he  named  others 
Mademoiselle  de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  .  the  Dodario,  the  Fagonne,  the  B^wmne,  the 
him  her  phydcian  ;  but  it  was  not  without  dif-  Phd^.  These  are  compliments  pipper  to  be 
ficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend,  '  made  by  the  botanists,  not  only  to  those  of  thefr 
Dr.  Dodart,  to  accept  the  place.  He  was  by  ;  own  rank,  but  to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a 
this  new  advancement  laid  under  the  necessity  '  plant  is  a  monument  of  a  mora  dundde  nature 
of  keeping  a  chariot,  an  equipage  very  unsuit-  I  than  a  medal  or  an  obelisk ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof . 


able  to  his  temper ;  but  while  he  complied  with 
those  exterior  appearances  which  the  public  had 
a  right  to  demand  from  him,  he  remitted  no- 
thing of  his  former  austerity  in  the  more  private 
and  essential  parts  of  his  life,  which  he  had  al> 
ways  the  power  of  regulating  according  to  his 
own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a 
great  master  of  prognostics.  At  the  time  when 
she  thought  herself  In  no  danger,  he  pronounced 
.  her  death  inevitable ;  a  declaration  to  the  high- 
est degree  disagreeablo>  but  which  was  made 


that  even  these  vehicles  aro  not  always  snffirient 
to  transmit  to  futurity  the  name  conjoined  wltli 
them,  the  Nicotiana  is  now  searcely  known  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advandng  far  in  age,  was  now 
forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a 
moro  essential  alteration,  prevailed  upon  him- 
self to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a^ay,  which  he 
measured  with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine 
bordering  upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same 
time  aU  bis  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  It 
to  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  but  his  weakness  iacreaa 
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Ing,  be  WM  IbreoA  to  fncNMe  hit  quantity  «r 
wine,  which  7«t  he  laweys  «efttiiMMd  to  adjoet 
hy  weight.* 

At  98,  his  legs  eoaM  eerry  him  no  loogor, 
and  he  scarcely  left  bis  bed ;  but  his  Intellects 
eontianed  nnlaiiMired,  except  In  the  last  eix 
months  of  his  lifs.  He  expired,  or  to  use  m 
more  proper  term,  went  ont,  on  tbn  lot  of 
March,  1714,  at  the  age  of  80  years,  without 
any  distemper,  and  mer^y  for  want  of  strength, 
having  enjoyed  by  the  beneflt  of  his  reginwn 
a  long  and  healthy  Ufe,  and  a  gentle  and  easy 


This  extraordinary  regimen  wns  but  part  of 
the^Uy  Mgnlstionof  hisliiB,  of  which  aUthe 
offices  were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and 
oxaetneas  nsaeiy  approaching  to  that  of  the 
planetary  motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seren,  and  rsae  at  two^ 
throughout  the  year.  He  s^nt  in  the  morning 
three  hours  at  lus  dovotione,  and  went  to  the 
Hotel  Dleu  In  the  aummer  between  Ats  and 
six,  and  in  the  winter  betiseen  sloe  and  asreB, 
liearifv  mass  for  the  moot  part  at  Notre  Dame. 
After  his  retum  he  read  the  holy  ooripture, 
Aned  at  eteren,  and  when  it  was  fair  weather 
walhed  till  two  in  the  royal  garden,  where  he 
examined  the  new  plants,  «nd  gratified  his  ear^ 
liest  and  strsngest  passion.  For  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day,  if  he  bad  no  poor  to  visit,  he 
shut  himself  up,  and  read  books  of  literature  or 
physic,  but  ebiefiy  physic,  aa  the  duty  of  his 


psuftssioQ  required.  Thia  UkawiM  waa  the 
thne  1m  received  vishs,  if  any  were  paid  liim. 
He  often  used  this  expresrion,  ^  Ihose  that 
ooase  to  see  me^  do  me  lionour;  thoee  that 
stay  away,  do  me  a  fiivour.  '*  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not 
crowded  with  salutations :  there  was  only  now 
and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a 
visit. 

Among  his  papers  was  found  a  Greek  and 
Latin  IndcK  to  Hippocrates,  more  copious  and 
exact  than  that  of  Plni,vHiich  he  had  finished 
only  a  year  before  hie  death.  Sneh  a  work  r». 
quired  the  assiduity  and  patience  of  a  hermit.* 

There  is  likewise  a  Journal  of  the  vreatiitf, 
kept  without  inteomption,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  in  which  he  has  aeourately  est  down  the 
of  the  baronselBr  and  Ihei-mometer,  the 
td  moistufe  of  tiie  air,  the  variatlimo 
of  the  wind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  rain, 
tiie  fthundem,  and  even  the  sudden  storms,  in  a 
very  commodious  and  oondse  nsethod,  which 
ediadts  hi  Uttie  room,  a  great  train  of  differ* 
ent  observations.  What  numbers  of  aoeh  ro- 
marlDi  lud  esci^ed  a  man  less  uniform  in  his 
life,  and  whose  attention  had  been  enrtsnded  to 


All  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  collection  of 
aaedal^  another  of  herbe,  and  a  library  rated  at 
two  thousand  erewns ;  which  make  It  evident 
ihat  he  apent  much  mors  upon  his  .mind  tlian 
upon  his  body. 


B  U  R  M  A  N.t 


Pxisa  Burma N  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  nn  the 
96th  day  of  June,  I66B.  The  family  from 
whidh  he  descended  has  for  several  generations 


•  The  practice  of  Dr.  M orin  is  fsfbldAen,  I  b^ere, 
by  every  writer  that  hea  left  ndes  for  tte  preserve- 
tlou  of  health,  enul  Am  ttrecdy  opposite  to  that  ofCo- 
naro,  who  by  hia  regimen  repaired  a  btekeo  soasti- 
tutkm,  and  protiaoted  his  Uie,  without  any.  painfal 
Infirmities,  or  any  decay  of  hia  inteilectnal  abilitiet, 
to  more  than  «  hundred  yeara;  it  ia  generally 
agreed,  that  aa  men  advance  in  years,  they  ought 
to  take  lighter  aaatenanoe,  and  In  leaa  qnantttiea ; 
andTeasou<MeBiaeaai]y  to  diaoever  that  as  the  con- 
coetlve  powers  gww  weaker,  thegr  ooglit  to  labour 
leaa.  .  Orlg.  Edit. 

t  Firat  ptintod  in  the  'Gentleman'^  Magazine  for 
UtS.— N. 


produoed  men  of  great  eminence  for  piety  and 
learning ;  and  his  fother,  who  was  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  uifiversity,  and  pastor  of  the  city 
-of  Utrecht,  vras  equaUy  celebrated  for  the 
•etrlctneas  of  his  lift,  the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy 
of  his  sermons,  and  the  learning  and  perspicn- 
Ity  ot  his  academical  leotures. 

•From  the  assistance  and  instruction  which 
ench  a  fother  would  doubtless  have  been  en- 
couraged by  <be  genius  of  this  son  not  to  Lave 


*  Thto  i»  an  instance  of  the  diaposltion  generally 
found  In  writera  of  Uvea,  Co  exalt  every  connnoB 
ououiieuee  and  aotioa  into  wonder.  Aio  not  la. 
dexea  daily  written  by  men  who  nsitiior  leceiro 
nor  expect  any  load  ^pleases  for  their  lalionrBT 
Orig.  £tlU, 
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•Aitted,  he  was  unhappily  cut  off  at  eUren 
yews  of  age,  hduf  at  that  time  by  his  firther's 
death  thrown  entirely  under  the  care  of  hie 
mother,  by  whoee  diligence,  piety,  and  prudence, 
hit  education  was  so  regulated,  that  he  had 
scarcely  any  reason,  but  filial  tenderness,  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of.  his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  tp  the  public 
school  of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages ;  and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea 
of  his  capacity  and  industry  to  relate,  that  he 
bad  passed  through  the  classes,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  unlTcrsity  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that 
though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Oster- 
dyke,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspected 
that  he  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire 
to  deceive  others,  it  must  be  allowed  for  to  ex- 
eeed  the  limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered, 
with  regard  to  the  metliods  of  education  prao- 
tlied  in  our  country,  where  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  highest  genius,  and  most  comprehensive 
capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those 
thorny  paths  of  literature,  which  Burman  is 
represented  to  have  passed  in  less  than  two ;  and 
we  must  doubtless  confess  the  most  sldlful  of 
our  masters  much  excelled  by  the  address  of  the 
Dutch  teachers,  or  the  abilities  of  our  greatest 
srholam  fhr  surpassed  by  those  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it 
is  necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to 
inquiry,  and  that  it  be  discovered  what  pro- 
ficiency in  literature  is  expected  firom  a  student, , 
requesting  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  univer- 
•fty.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  In  the  universi- 
ties oi  foreign  countries,  they  have  professors  of  ^ 
philology,  or  humanity,  whose  employment  is 
Co  instruct  the  younger  classes  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  languages ;  nor  do  they  engage  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  till  they  have  passed 
through  a  course  of  philological  lectures  and  ex- 
ercises, to  which,  in  some  places,  two  years  are 
commonly  allotted. 

The  English  scheme  of  education,  which  with 
regard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigorous, 
and  sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  exacts  from  the  youth, 
who  are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of 
philological  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
for  lectures  in  philosophy,  wbieh  are  read  to 
them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in 
other  studies  without  assistanos ;  so  that  it  may 
he  conjectured,  that  Burman,  at  his  entrance 
Into  the  university,  had  no  such  skill  in  lan- 
guages, nor  such  ability  of  composition,  as  are 
firequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  higher  dasseo 
of  an  English  school ;  nor  was  perhaps  more 
than  moderately  skilled  in  I^tin,  and  taught 
the  first  rudiments  of  Greek. 

In  the  university  he  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  tlie  learned  Gnevius,  whoee  regard  for 


his  flither  Inclined  him  to  superintend  his  Bindies 
with  more  than  common  attention,  which  was 
soon  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  discoveries 
^  the  genius  of  his  pupil,  and  his  observation  of 
his  diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  emi- 
nently to  qualify  <7raBvius  for  an  Instructor  of 
yout^,  was  the  sagacity  by  which  he  readily 
discovered  the  predominant  faculty  df  each  pupil, 
and  the  peculiar  designation  by  which  nature 
had  allotted  him  to  any  species  of  literature,  and 
by  which  he  was  soon  able  to  determine,  that 
Burman  was  remarkably  adapted  to  rlnssital 
studies,  and  predict  the  great  advancee  that  he 
would  make,  by  industriously  pursuing  the  di- 
rection of  his  gefiius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  so 
celebrated,  he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  ap^i- 
cation,  and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attended 
the  lectures  of  Gmvius,  but  made  use  of  every 
other  opportunity  of  Improvement,  with  such 
diligence  aa  noight  justly  be  expected  to  produoe 
an  uncommon  proficiency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  suffldent  degree  of 
classical  knowledge  to  qualify  him  for  inquiiiea 
into  other  sciences,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  published  a  dissertation, 
«  De  Vicesimft  Heredltatum,'*  which  he  pub- 
licly defended,  under  the  professor  Van  Muy- 
den,  with  such  learning  and  elo  uenoe,  as  pro- 
cured him  great  applause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of 
other  men  of  learning,  might  be  of  use  towards 
his  farther  improvement,  and  rightly  judging 
that  notions  formed  in  any  single  seminary  are 
for  the  greatest  part  contracted  and  partial ;  lie 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied  philoei^y 
for  a  year,  under  M.  de  Voider,  whose  celebrity 
was  so  great,  that  the  schools  assigned  to  the 
seiences,  which  it  was  his  province  to  teach, 
were  not  sufficient,  though  very  spacious,  to 
contain  the  audience  that  crowded  his  lectures 
from  all  parts  ot  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed 
by  philoeophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 
thoee  studies  In  which  he  waa  more  early  en- 
gaged, and  to  which  he  was  perhapa  by  nature 
better  adapted ;  for  he  attended  at  the  same  time 
Ryckius's  explanations  of  Tacitus,  and  James 
Gronovius's  lectures  on  the  ureek  writers,  and 
has  often  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  the  aasistance  which  he  received 
from  them. 

Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with 
great  advantage,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and 
once  more  applied  himself  to  philological  studies, 
by  the  aasistance  of  Gnevius,  whoee  early  hopes 
of  his  genius  were  now  raised  to  a  fuU  confi- 
dence of  that  excellenoe,  at  which  he  afterwarda 
arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  1688,  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree 
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off  daetor  of  bw» ;  Ml  wUch 

ad  s  Iwroed  dlwiilrtioB,  **  D9  Trmn— rtiaotbga," 

and  detoded  H  witii  his  wmml  doqiaence,  laarv- 

Tlia  atteiiUBeiit  at  tUa  hanow  wu  fur  fhm 
iMnriof  apon  BaroMi  that  aiad  whlah  hat  baen 
too  oftea  abaorad  ta  ba  pfodnoid  inatiian,  who, 
baWng  In  their  own  opinion  no  hifhar  objact  of 
«Bbitian,  htm  lalapaad  into  idlanaas  and  mOu- 
ritf,  and  apaot  tha  faat  of  their  Hvea  io  a  lasy 
anJaynMiit  af  their  aendeaeical  dignitiea.  Bnr- 
SMui  Mnilrt.d  to  fartlwr  impraranienta,  and,  not 
eatMad  with  tha  opportalHaa  of  iitervrf  can- 
Tenadan  which  Utraeht  aflbrded,  traTcOtd  into 
Swilsatlalfed  and  Germany,  where  be  gained  an 
fncreaaa  both  of  fiuna  and  learalng. 

At  hia  retnm  ftom  thie  caeoreion,  lia  enfayed 
In  the  practiee  of  tha  law,  and  pleaded  eever^ 
eaiee  with  each  reputation,  aa  might  be  hoped 
by  a  aoan  who  had  joined  to  hie  knowledge  of 
tha  law,  the  eaibeUklunenli  of  polite  llceratore, 
and  tha  etrict  ratiocination  of  true  philoaophf, 
jnd  wha  was  able  to  employ  on  every  oceaaion 
the  gncea  af  aloqaanoe  and  tha  power  of  argv* 


While  Barman  was  haetanfaig  to  highreputa- 
tien  in  the  caorta  of  juatice,  and  to  thoae  riohee 
■nd  honeuia  which  always  IidUow  it,  Im  waa 
aaannaned  in  1691,  by  the  magiatrates  of 
Utneht,  to  ondertake  tha  chaiiga  of  oalleetor  af 
tha  tenths,  an  oilce  in  that  place  of  great  ho- 
Bonr,  and  which  he  aaoepted  tberafove  aa  aproof 

While  he  was  engaged  in  title  employment,  ha 
married  Eve  Clotterboke,  a  young  lady  of  a 
good  family,  and  uncomanon  genius  and  beauty, 
hy  whom  he  had  tan  chfldfan,  of  which  eight 
died  young;  and  only  two  aona,  Francb  and 
Caspar,  lived  to  oonsoA  their  mother  far  their 
Other's  death. 

Neither  pubUc  businem  nor  domestic  cares 
detained  Barman  from  the  proeaeutioB  of  hie  11- 
ferary  inquiriea;  by  which  be  so  much  endeared 
himself  to  Grwriua,  tiMt  he  waa  recommended 
by  him  to  tha  regard  of  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
and  aeoardingly,  in  1696,  was  ehoeen  prof i  soar 
of  eloqnenee  and  hlstery,  to  which  waa  added, 
after  eome  time,  the  proleesonhip  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  afterwardi  that  of  politics ;  so  va- 
rious did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  w  ex- 
tensive bis  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  ha 
pvonounoed  an  ofmtlon  upon  eloqnenoe  and  poo- 
fry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  hie  learning,  he  aroee,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  nvmber 
of  his  auditors  was  a  snilcienft  proof,  and  which 
the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be 
accidental  or  undeaerved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  Pa- 
ris, not  only  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  person, 


upon  questions  of  Ifttratare,  with  the  learned 
man  of  that  pbwe,  and  of  gratifying  his  eudoslty 
with  a  oftore  familiar  knowledge  of  thoea  writera 
whoee  worka  be  admired,  but  witb  a  view  mora 
Important,  of  visiting  the  libraries,  and  asabing 
tboas  inquiries  whioh  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  darling  study. 

The  vacation  of  tha  university  allawed  Mm  to 
etay  at  Paris  but  six  weeks,  which  he  easployed 
with  eo  much  dexterity  and  industry,  that  ba 
had  ssarehed  the  principal  librariea,  collntad  • 
great  number  af  manuscripts  and  printed  copies^ 
and  brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  euriooa  ab- 
sefVations. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  ae- 
quaintance,  among  other  learned  men,  witb  tha 
celebrated  Father  Montfimeon;  with  whom  he 
convaiaed,  at  his  first  Intorview,  with  no  ether 
character  but  that  of  a  tnveller ;  but  their  die- 
cDorae  turning  upon  ancient  learning,  the  stran- 
gar  soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attafarasents, 
that  Montfauoon  declared  him  a  very  uniiiimwiin 
tnvallar,  and  confeesed  his  curiosity  to  know  hia 
name ;  which  ha  no  eoaner  heard,  than  ho  roeo 
ftvm  hb  seat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  at- 
moat  ardour,  expressed  bis  satisfiictlon  at  having 
seen  the  asan  whaee  prodnatlons  of  various  kindv 
he  bad  so  oAra  praised ;  aad,aa  a  real  proof  of  hto 
regard,  oflbrad  not  only  to  procure  htan  an  im- 
medlntoadmission  to  aU  tha  Ubrariea  of  Paris,  but 
to  those  in  rensoter  prorlnces,  which  are  not  geu 
nerally  open  to  strangeta,  and  undertook  to  esaa 
the  expenem  of  his  journey  by  procuring  him 
eatortainment  in  all  the  naanasteriee  of  his  order. 

This  favour  Barman  was  hindered  from  ae- 
oeptfaig,  by  the  neeaaslty  of  returning  to  Utrecbt 
at  the  usual  time  af  beginning  a  new  course  af 
loeturee,  to  which  there  wsa  always  sa  great  a 
concourse  of  students,  aa  much  increased  tha 
dignity  end  fame  of  tha  university  in  which  ho 
taught. 

He  bad  already  extended,  to  distant  parts,  hto 
reputation  for  knowledge  of  ancient  history  byn 
treatise  <*  de  Veetigaiibus  Popult  Romanl,*'  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Romans ;  and  for  his  skill 
in  Greek  leamhig,  and  in  ancient  coins,  by  a 
tract  called  **  Jupiter  Fulguraror  ;'*  and  after  hfa 
retam  from  Paris,  ha  publitthed  **  Phsedrus," 
first  with  the  notes  of  various  coonnentotors, 
and  afterwards  with  hto  own.  He  printed  many 
poose,  made  many  orations  upon  dliferent  sub- 
jects, and  procured  an  impreeslon  of  the  epistles 
of  Guiius  and  Sanavins. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  pro(V«or. 
ships  of  history,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  Inn- 
guage,  became  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death  of 
P4*rl2onius,  which  Barman's  reputation  incited 
the  curators  of  the  university  to  offer  him  upon 
very  generous  terms,  and  which,  after  some 
struggles  with  hi«  fondness  for  his  native  place, 
his  friends,  and  hia  eolleagues,  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  aocept,  finding  the  soUriutions  frooa  Ley- 
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den  warm  and  urgeht,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwiiling  to  be  deprired  of  him,  yet  not 
aealoos  enough  for  the  honour  and  adrantage  of 
their  uniTersity,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by 
great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this^new  professorship, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1716»  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the.  duty  and  office  of  a 
professor  of  polite  literature ;  «  De  publici  hu- 
manioris  Disciplins  professtnris  proprio  officio  et 
munere;"  and  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and 
perspicuity  of  his  lectures,  that  hs  was  not  con- 
fined to  speculatiTC  notions  on  that  subject,  hav- 
ing a  very  happy  method  of  accommodating  his 
instructions  to  the  different  abilities  and  attain- 
ments of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  suffer  the  public  duties  of  this  sta- 
tion to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by 
labours  of  a  different  Icind ;  for  besides  many 
poems  and  orations  which  he  recited  on  diffierent 
occasions,  he  wrote  sereral  prefaces  to  the  works 
of  others,  and  published  many  useful  editions  of 
the  best  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of 
notes  from  various  commentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor  of  the 
university,  and  dischai^^  that  important  office 
with  equal  equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  esteem,  that 
when  the  protessorsliip  of  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  became  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  hs  might  justly  claim ;  and  afterwards, 
as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  regard, 
and  a  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  still  in- 
creasing, they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  as  It 
united  his  business  with  his  pleasure,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  super- 
Intending  the  library,  and  carrying  on  Us  stu^ 
dies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walldng  and  other 
exercises,  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy,  which  discovered  itself  by  very  torment- 
ing symptoms  of  various  kinds;  sometimes  dis- 
turbing his  head  with  vertigos,  sometimes  caus- 
ing faintness  in  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  attack- 
ing his  1^  with  anguish  so  excruciating,  that 
all  his  vigour  was  destroyed,  and  the  power  of 
walking  entirely  taken  away,  till  at  length  his 
lef^  foot  became  motionless.  The  violence 
of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers,  deprived 
him  of  rest,  and  entirely  debilitated  his  whole 
framci 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore»  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  with- 
out any  unbecoming  or  irrational  despondency, 
and  applied  himself  in  the  intermission  of  his 
pains  to  seek  for  comfort  in  the  duties  of  reli- 
gioiv 

While  he  lay  in  this  state  of  misery  he  receiv- 
ed an  account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  his 


grandsons,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  King  of 
France's  library,  presented  to  him  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  himself,  and  expressed  some 
satisfaction  on  ail  these  occasions ;  bat  soon  di- 
verted his  thoughts  to  the  more  important  con- 
sideration of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he 
passed  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1741,  in  the  TSd 
year  of  Usage. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  wUch  he  preserved  by 
temperate  diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and 
by  allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation 
and  amusement,  not  suffering  his  studies  to  ex- 
haust his  strength,  but  relieving  them  by  fre- 
quent intermissions;  a  practice  consistent  with 
the  most  exemplary  diligence,  and  which  he 
that  omits  will  find  at  last,  that  time  may  be 
lost,  like  money,  by  unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and 
sometimes  gave  way  so  far  to  Us  temper,  natu- 
raUy  satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
ill-wm  of  those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the 
subjects  of  his  mirth ;  but  enemies  so  provoked 
he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify ; 
for  he  was  fiery,  but  not  malicious,  disdained 
dissimulation,  and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours 
preserved  a  settled  detoBtation  of  falsehood.  8o 
that  he  was  an  open  and  undisguised  friend  or 
enemy,  entirely  unacquainted  with- the  artifices 
of  flatterers,  but  so  judicious  in  ths  choice  of 
friends,  and  so  constant  in  Us  affection  to  them, 
that  thoee  with  whom  he  had  contracted  fiunili- 
arity  in  hia  youth,  had  for  the  greatest  part  his 
confidence  in  his  old  age. 

His  abilities,  wUch  would  probably  have  en- 
abled Um  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learn- 
ing, were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  stetion  re- 
quired, on  polite  literature,  in  which  he  arrived 
at  very  uncommon  knowledge,  which,  however, 
appears  rather  from  judicious  compilations  than 
original  productions.  His  style  is  lively  and 
maicullne,  but  not  without  harshness  and  con- 
straint, nor  perhaps,  always  pdUshed  to  that 
purity  which  some  writers  have  attained.  He 
was  at  least  instrumental  to  the  instruction  of 
manUnd  by  the  publication  of  many  valuable 
performances,  wUoh  lay  neglected  by  the  great- 
est part  of  the  learned  world;  and,  if  reputetion 
be  estimated  by  usefulness,  he  may  daim  a 
higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than  some 
others  of  happier  elocution,  or  more  vigorous 
imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  who  either 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given 
rise  to  some  doubte  about  his  religion,  wUch  ho 
took  an  opportunity  of  removing  on  hiM  death- 
bed by  a  voluntary  declaration  of  his  fiiith,  his 
hope  of  everlasting  salvation  from  the  revealed 
promises  of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
merito  of  our  Redeemer,  of  the  sincerity  of 
wUch  dedai-ation  his  whole  behaviour  in  his 
long  illness  was  an  incontestable  proof;  and  be 
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cMdoded  bit  life,  which  had  been  fflutricMii 
for  many  Tirtaee,  by  ezhibitinf  en  canoiple  of 
trae  piety. 

Of  hie  werks  we  hare  not  beoi  able  topffocmre 
a  complete  catalogue :  hepoblkhed. 


"  QointlUaniu,'*  2  volt.  ito. 
«  Valerias  Ftaoeos,** 
<«OTidiua,"STols.4to.  . 

<'PoctalAtiniMiDoree,"2T.ito.  J 
«  Bachanani  Oper%**  8  role.  4to. 
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Thomas  Stdekham  was  born  in  tbe  year  lflS4^ 
at  Windford  Eagle  in  Donetahire,  where  his 
father,  William  Sydenham,  £eq.  had  a  large 
fortune.  Under  whose  care  he  was  edoeated, 
or  in  what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood, 
whether  he  made  any  early  disooTcriee  of  a 
genius  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  study  of  nature, 
or  gare  any  presages  of  his  future  eminence  in 
medicine,  no  information  is  to  be  obtained.  We 
must  therefore  repress  that  curiosity  which 
frould  naturally  incline  us  to  watch  the  first  at- 
tempts of  so  Tigorous  a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its 
childish  inquiries,  and  see  it  struggKng  with 
rustic  prejudices,  breaking  on  trifling  occasions 
the  shackles  of  credulity,  and  giving  proofs,  in 
its  casual  excursions,  that  it  was  formed  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  prescription,  and  dispel  the  phan- 
toms of  hypotbeeis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydenham's  understand- 
ing,  the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
of  his  curiosity,  might  hare  been  remarked  from 
hit  infancy  by  a  diligent  obeenrer,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  man,  wfaoae  history  has  been  minutely  re- 
bted,  that  did  not  in  erery  part  of  life  disoorer 
the  same  proportion  of  inteilectual  Tigbnr ;  but 
It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  have  excelled  in  science,  to  be  known  only 
by  their  own  writings,  and  to  haTS  left  behind 
them  no  remembrance  of  their  domeetic  life,  or 
private  transactions,  or  only  such  memorials  of 
particular  pessagee  as  are,  on  certain  oocasions, 
necessarily  recorded  in  public  registers. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1648,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen- Hall  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  continued  long ;  for  he  informs  us 


e  Originally  prefixed  to  tbe  New  Translation  of 
Dr.  Svdeobam'tf  Works,  by  John  Swhn,  M.  D.  of 
Newcastle,  io  Staflbrdiihirf,  1742.     H. 


himself,  that  he  was  withheld  from  tbe  univer- 
sity by  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  nor  is  it 
known  In  what  state  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where 
he  resided  during  that  long  series  of  public  com- 
motion. It  is  indeed  reported  that  he  had  a 
commission  in  the  King's  army,  but  no  particn- 
lar  aeeonnt  is  given  of  his  military  conduct ;  nor 
are  we  told  what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  en- 
tered into  the  army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occa- 
sion, he  retired  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  up- 
on  him  the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few 
years  In  the  camp ;  for  in  1648  he  obtained  at 
Oxford  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  for 
which,  as  some  medicinal  knowledge  Is  necessary. 
It  may  be  Imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  In 
qualifying  himself. 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  vras,  as 
he  himself  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ao- 
quaintance  with  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent 
at  that  time  In  London,  who  in  some  sickneos 
prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him 
frequently  on  that  occasion.  Inquired  of  him 
what  profession  he  designed  to  follow.  The 
young  man  answering  that  be  was  undetermin- 
ed, the  Doctor  recommended  physic  to  him,  on 
what  account,  or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not 
related;  but  bis  persuasions  were  so  effectual, 
that  Sydenham  determined  to  follow  his  adrice^ 
and  retired  to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  bis  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  have 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  In 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  It  in  the  interval 
of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  drcua- 
stance  which  will  enable  us  to  confute  many 
false  reports  relating  to  Dr,  Sydenham,  which 
have  been  confidently  inculcated,  and  Implicitly 
believed. 

It  is  tbe  genera]  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 
physician  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir 
Kichard  Blaikmore  reports  in  plain  terms [r>«- 
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Jace  to  hi*  Trratise  on  ilte  SmaU  Pot^l  tbttt  ke  Mi- 
gagej  in  practice  without  anypwymtory  lUidy, 
or  preTloiu  knowledge,  of  the  nedteinal  eci- 
ences;  and  affirme,  that,  when  he  wjia  conavtt- 
«d  by  him  what  books  he  ahould  read  to  qoftUfy 
him  for  the  same  profeaaion,  he  recommended 
.Don  Quixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt ;  but  the  re- 
later  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  whkh  dazzles 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  in- 
tend a  satire  very  different  from  a  general  cen- 
sure of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on 
medicine,  since  he  might  perhape  mean,  either 
seriously  or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  that  Blackmore 
was  not  adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic, 
and  that,  whether  he  should  read  Cervantes  or 
Hippocrates,  he  would  be  equally  unqualified 
for  practice,  and  equally  unsuccessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  eally  of  an 
inr  agination  warmed  with  gayety,  or  the  neglU 
gent  effusion  of  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other 
employment,  and  in  haste  to  dismiss  a  trouble- 
some intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham 
did  not  think  It  impossible  to  vnrite  usefully  on 
medicine,  because  he  has  himself  written  upon 
St;  and  It  Is  not  probable  that  he  carried  his 
▼anity  so  hr,  as  to  imagine  that  no  man  bad 
ever  acquired  the  same  qualifications  besides 
himsdf.  He  could  not  but  know  that  he  rather 
restored  than  invented  moet  of  his  principles, 
and  therefore  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
value  of  those  writers  whose  doctrines  he 
adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  false;  for  he  dedarea, 
that  after  be  had,  in  pursnanoe  of  his  conversa- 
tfon  with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  physio,  he  applied  hmueif  in  eameti  to  it, 
and  ^)ent  several  yean  in  the  vmhenity  [allqaot 
annoe  in  aaademica  paliestra,]  before  he  began 
to  practise  in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities 
of  knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  but  tra- 
velled to  Montpellier,  as  Desault  reUtes  [Di»- 
aertatum  on  ContumptiofiS,']  in  quest  of  larther 
information;  Montpellier  being  at  that  time 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  physic ;  so  far  was 
Sydenham  from  any  contempt  of  academical 
institutions,  and  so  far  from  thinking  it  reason- 
able to  learn  physic  by  experiments  alone, 
which  must  necessarily  be  made  at  the  hazard 
of  lite. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the 
moet  zealous  advocate  for  regular  education? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  most  cautions 
and  most  industrious  student,  than  that  he 
should  dedicate  several  years  to  the  rudimeuU  of 


Ua  art,  and  taavet  §at  Ibrthor  iMtnifltioaa  ft«» 
one  HfivMaity  io  anotiker? 

It  is  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Sydan- 
hMR  wiatfilfftyfeandki  belbro  ha  fisraied  bia 
resolution  of  studying  physic^  £pr  whieb  I  can 
.discover  no  other  foundation  than  one  exprca- 
sion  in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  which 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misin- 
terpretation;  for  he  only  observes,  that  firam 
his  conversation  with  Dr.  Cox  to  the  pnbUca^ 
tlon  of  that  treatise  thirty  years  had  intervened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  have  prevailed,  it  ia  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  fslae,  since  it 
appears  that  Sydenham,  having  been  for  somo 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  It 
In  order  to  pursue  his  physiosl  Inquiries  b^ 
fore  he  was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for  in  1648 
he  viras  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  «f 
phyalc. 

That  auch  faporta  shonkl  bo  oonfldaatly 
spread,  even  among  Ihe  eontemforariea  of  the 
author  to  whom  they  relate^  and  obtain  in  a  fkw 
yean  sueh  credit  aa  to  rvquire  a  ri^pilar  oonfih- 
tatlan;  that  it  should  be  imagined  that  the 
greatest  phyiician  of  the  age  arrived  at  so  high 
a  degree  of  skill,  without  any  asaistance  finom 
hia  predeoesaors ;  and  that  a  man  eminent  for 
integrity  practised  medidna  by  chaooe,  and 
grew  wise  only  by  mnrdar :  is  not  to  be  ooo^ 
aidered  without  astoniahment. 

Bnt,  If  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered, 
how  much  this  opinion  Avours  the  laxineas  of 
some,  and  the  pride  of  others;  how  readily 
some  men  confide  in  natural  aagacity,  and  how 
willingly  most  would  spare  themeelves  the  la- 
hour  of  accurate  reading  and  tedious  inquiry  s 
it  will  be  easily  ditoovered  how  much  the  inter- 
est of  multitadea  was  eagaged  in  the  production 
and  eontinuanoe  of  this  opinion,  and  how 
chei^ly  those^  of  whom  it  waa  known  that  they 
practised  physic  before  they  studied  It,  might 
satisfy  themselvsa  and  others  with  the  example 
of  the  illustrious  Sydenham. 

it  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful 
to  publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable 
man,  that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleneas  may  be 
deprived  of  that  patronage  which  they  have  en- 
joyed  too  long ;  that  life  may  be  aecured  from 
the  dangerous  experiments  of  the  ignorant  and 
presumptuous :  and  that  those  who  ahall  here- 
after assume  the  important  province  of  super- 
intending the  health  of  others,  may  learn  from 
this  great  master  of  the  art,  that  the  only  means 
of  arriving  at  eminence  and  success  are  labour 
and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  It  Is  probable  that 
another  aroee,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
with  equal  certainty  confuted,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  that  entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The 
acquisition  of  a  Latin  style  did  not  seem  con- 
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dstent  with  <]ie  nanner  of  IMe  impuled  to  him ; 
DOT  was  H  probable,  tliat  lie,  who  had  ao  dili- 
gently eiiltlvated  the  omameBtal  paita  of  gaao- 
ral  literature,  would  have  -Begiei^ed  the  eaaoa- 
tial  studies  of  his  own  profession,  lliose  there- 
fore who  were  determined,  at  whaUnrer  price, 
to  retain  him  iu  their  own  party,  and  represent 
him  equally  ignorant  and  daring  with  them- 
seLres,  denied  him  the  eredk  of  writing  his 
own  works  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
published,  and  asserted,  but  without  proof,  that 
tbey  were  composed  by  him  in  English,  and 
translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  MapUtofL 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  liTed  and  was  fa^ 
miliar  witli  him  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  these  sereral  treatises  were  printed,  trea- 
tises written  on  particular  occasions,  and 
printed  at  periods  considerably  distant  from 
each  other,  we  hare  had  no  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring, and  therefore  cannot  demonstrate  the 
iUsehood  of  this  report :  but  if  it  be  considered 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man  should  engage 
in  a  work  so  laborious  and  so  little  necessary, 
only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  another,  or 
that  he  should  have  leisure  to  continue  the  same 
office  upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  be  re- 
membered how  seldom  such  literary  combina- 
tions are  formed,  and  how  soon  they  are  for  the 
greatest  part  dissolved;  there  will  appear  no 
reason  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenham  the  lau- 
rel of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic* 

It  is  observable,  that  his  Processus  Integri, 
published  after  bis  death,  discovers  alone  more 
skill  in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  him ;  and  it  surely  will  not  be  sus- 
pected, that  the  officiousness  of  his  friends  was 
continued  after  his  death,  or  that  he  procured 
the  book  to  be  translated  only  that,  by  leaving 
It  behind  him,  he  mig;ht  secure  his  daim  to  his 
other  writings. 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  iamiliarly  ac- 
quainted, was  particularly  versed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ; 
and  there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his 
style,  as  may  discover  the  author  which  gave 


*  Since  the  feregoiBg  was  written,  we  have  seeti 
Mr.  Ward's  Lives  of  tlie  Profoeaon  of  Greaham  Col- 
lege': who,  ia  the  life  of  D*r.  Mapletoft,  says,  that 
in  1076  Dr.  Sydeoham  pnbliiihed  his  ObservatUmes 
medicce  circa  morborum  acutorum  hlstorlam  ei  euro- 
tionem^  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  at 
(be  desire  of  the  author  had  tranalated  them  into 
Latin ;  and  tbat  the  other  pieces  of  that  excellent 
physician  were  translated  into  that  langnage  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  Havers  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  sta- 
dcut  iu  phyidc  and  friend  of  Tfr.  Mapletoft.  But  aa 
Hr.  Ward,  like  others,  neglects  to  bring  any  proof 
of  his  assertion,  the  question  cannot  fairly  be  decided 
by  his  authority.    Orig.  Edit, 


him  moot  pteaaare,  and  nott  eogagod  Ua  iml- 
tatisa. 

About  the  aame  time  that  he  became  bachelor 
of  physio,  he  obtained,  by  the  interest  ctf  a  mht. 
tion,  a  foUowahip  of  All  Souls  coUego,  having 
submitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  the 
authority  of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  par- 
liament, upon  what  principles,  or  how  consist- 
oatly  with  his  lormer  oondiMt,  it  is  now  impoo- 
sible  to  discover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  prac- 
tice, he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  be- 
come doctor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  reoeired  a 
license  from  the  college  of  physicUns,  and  lived 
in  the  first  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  great- 
eat  affluence  of  practice  for  many  years,  without 
any  other  enemies  than  those  which  he  raised 
by  the  superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter 
lustre  of  his  abilities,  or  hk  impvovementa  of 
his  science,  and  his  contempt  of  pemidoiM 
methods  supported  only  by  aatiiority  in  oppoai* 
tion  to  sound  reason  and  Indubitable  experieneeb 
These  men  are  indebted  to  film  for  ooneealfBg 
their  names,  when  he  records  their  malice,  oinee 
they  Imve  thereby  eseaped  the  emtempt  and  de- 
testation of  posterity. 

It  is  a  mdanclioly  reflection,  that  they  who 
have  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  by  pre- 
serving or  restoring  the  health  of  others,  ha^ 
often  been  hurried  away  before  the  natural  de- 
cline of  life,  or  have  passed  many  of  thef  r  ycata 
under  the  torments  of  those  distempers  which 
they  profess  to  rdieve.  In  this  number  was 
Sydenham,  whose  health  began  to  fail  in  the 
fiSd  year  of  his  age,  by  the  frequent  attacks  of 
the  gout,  to  which  be  was  subject  fbr  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  afterwards  ae- 
oompanied  with  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  and, 
ita  natural  consequence,  bloody-urine. 

These  wiAre  distempers  which  even  the  art  of 
Sydenham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of 
a  perfect  cure,  but  which,  If  he  has  not  been 
able  by  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he 
has,  at  least,  by  his  example,  taught  us  to  bear ; 
for  he  never  betrayed  any  indecent  Impatience, 
or  unmanly  dejection,  under  his  torments,  but 
supported  himself  by  the  reflections  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  In 
every  interval  of  ease  applied  himself  to  the  as- 
sistance of  others  with  his  usual  assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  be  died 
at  his  house  In  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near 
the  south  door,  of  the  church  of  St.  James,  in 
Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  ap- 
pears from  the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ; 
and  from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected, 
that  \\]»  skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  ex- 
cellence; that  his  whole  character  was  amiable; 
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that  hit  chief  Tiew  wm  dw  benefit  of  numkind, 
and  the  chief  motire  of  his  actions  the  will  of 
God,  whom  he  mentions  with  rerennoe,  well 
beoominf  the  most  enlightened  and  most  pene- 
trating mind.     He  was  benerolent,  candid,  and 


commnnloatlve*  sincere,  and  rdifiovs;  qoalU 
ties,  which  it  were  hajvpy  if  they  could  cop^ 
from  him,  who  emulate  his  knowledge,  and 
imitate  his  methods. 


CHEYNEJL* 


Thkek  is  alwajrs  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  iUustrious  adrersaries,  that  the  combatant 
li  equally  immortalized  by  conquest  or  defeat. 
He  that  dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero  will  always 
be  mentioned  when  the  acta  of  his  enemy  are 
mentioned.  The  man,  of  whose  life  the  follow- 
ing account  is  offered  to  the  public,  Iras  indeed 
eminent  among  his  own  party,  and  had  quali- 
ties, which,  employed  in  a  good  cause,  would 
have  given  him  some  daim  to  distinction ;  but 
no  one  is  now  so  much  blinded  with  bigotry,  as 
to  Imagine  him  equal  cither  to  Hammond  or 
ChiUingworth ;  nor  would  his  memory,  per- 
haps, have  been  preserved,  had' he  not,  by  being 
conjoined  with  illustrious  names,  becmne  the 
object  of  public  curiosity. 

Feancis  Chkynsl  was  bom  in  1606,  at  Ox- 
fbrd,f  where  his  father.  Dr.  John  Cheynel, 
who  had  been  feUow  of  Corpus  ChrisU  College, 
practised  physio  with  great  reputation.  He 
was  educated  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
less,  became  a  member  of  the  university. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  very  young;  for  it  appears,  that  before 
1689,  his  mother  had  married  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  whom  she  had  lilcewise  buried. 
From  this  marriage  he  received  great  advantage ; 
for  his  mother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent, 
then  warden  of  Merton  College,  exerted  her 
interest  so  vigorously  that  he  was  admitted  there 
a  probationer,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship.t 

Having  taken  the  dqpree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
was  admitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowship.  He  con- 
tinued in  bis  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
years  of  .residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
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divinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641, 
Imt  was  denied  his  grace,*  for  disputing  con- 
cerning predestination,  contrary  to  the  King's 
injunctions. 

lliis  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  bia 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  ChiUingworth : 
«  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in 
an  angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous 
wit,  and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen ;  no,  no» 
I  have  almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton 
College,  and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plun- 
dering ctf  my  house,  and  little  library :  I  know 
when,  and  where,  and  of  whom,  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  all  these  injuries  and  Indignities. 
I  have  learnt  centum  plagqs  S^MrUtna  nobUUate 
concoqvere,  I  have  not  learnt  how  to  plunder 
others  of  goods,  or  living,  and  make  myself 
amends  by  force  of  arms.  I  will  not  take  a  liv- 
ing which  belonged  to  any  dvil,  studious,  learn- 
ed delinquent ;  unless  it  be  the  much  neglected 
commendam  of  some  lordly  prelate,  condemned 
by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  highest 
court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some  offence  of  the 
first  magnitude.*' 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  himself  to 
have  almoet  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities, 
though  he  reeounte  them  with  an  appearance  of 
acrimony,  which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression 
is  much  weakened ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of 
demanding,  at  a  proper  timc!,  satisfiictlon  for 
them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence,  rather, 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it ; 
no  one  that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  be 
was  turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant;  and 
ready  to  instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most 
needed  instruction  from  them.  Whatever  ho 
believed  (and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination 
naturally  made  him  precipitate  in  forming  hia 
opinions)  he  thought  himself  obliged  toprofcm; 
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and  what  be  profened  be  was  ready  to  defend 
witboat  tbat  rnvNlesty  wbicb  is  always  pmdcnt, 
and  generaUy  necessary,  and  wbicb,  tbougb  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  Cbeyners  temper, 
and  tberefore  readily  condemned  by  bim,  is  a 
rery  nsefol  asMwiate  to  trutb,  and  often  intro- 
dnocs  ber  by  degrees,  wbere  sbe  noTer  could 
bare  forced  ber  way  by  argument  or  decla- 
mation. 

A  temper  of  tbis  kind  is  generally  incon- 
▼enient  and  offensiTS  in  any  society,  but  in  a 
]4ace  of  education  is  least  to  be  tolerated ;  for, 
as  antbority  is  ncceesary  to  instruction,  wbo- 
ever  endea:TourB  to  destroy  sulMirdination,  by 
weakening  tbat  reTorenoe  wbicb  is  claimed  by 
tbose  to  wbom  tbe  guardiansblp  of  youtb  is 
committed  by  tbeir  country,  defeats  at  once  tbe 
institution ;  and  may  be  justly  driren  from  a 
society  by  wbicb  be  tbinks  bimself  too  wise  to 
be  goTemed,  and  in  wbicb  be  is  too  young  to 
teacb,  and  too  opinionatire  to  leam. 

'lliis  may  be  readily  supposed  to  bave  been  tbe 
esse  of  Cbeynel;  and  I  know  not  bow  tboee 
can  be  blamed  for  censuring  bis  conduct,  or 
punisbing  bis  disobedience,  wbo  bad  a  rigbt  to 
govern  bim,  and  wbo  migbt  certainly  act.  witb 
equal  sincerity,  and  witb  greater  knowledge. 

Witb  regard  to  tbe  Tisitation  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, the  account  is  equally  obscure.  Visitors 
are  well  known  to  be  generaUy  called  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  colleges,  when  tbe  members 
disagree  witb  tbeir  head,  or  witb  one  another ; 
and  the  temper  thai  Dr.  Cbeynel  discorers  will 
easily  incline  bi«  readers  to  suspect  tbat  be 
could  not  long  live  in  any  place  without  finding 
some  occasion  for  debate ;  nor  debate  any  ques- 
tion without  carrying  opposition  to  such  a 
length  as  migbt  make  a  moderator,  neoeseary. 
Whether  tbis  was  hie  conduct  at  Merton,  or 
whether  an  appeal  to  tbe  visitor's  authority  was 
made  by  him,  or  his  adversaries,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  college,  is  not  to  be  known ;  it 
appears  only,  that  there  was  a  visitation,  tbat 
he  suiTered  by  it,  and  resented  bis  punishment. 

He  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of 
great  value,  near  Banbury,  where  he  bad  some 
dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dis- 
pute I  have  found  no  particular  account.  Ca- 
lamy  only  says,  be  bad  a  ruifle  with  Bishop 
Laud,  while  at  bis  height. 

Had  Cbeynel  been  equid  to  bis  adversary  In 
greatness  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
bave  found  either  a  more  proper  opposite ;  for 
tbey  were  both,  to  tbe  last  degree,  zealous,  ac- 
tive, and  pertinacions,  and  would  have  afforded 
mankind  a  spectacle  of  resolution  and  boldness 
not  often  to  be  seen.  But  the  amusement  of^ 
beholding  tbe  struggle  would  hardly  have  been 
without  danger,  as  tbey  were  too  fiery  not  to 
have  communicated  their  beat,  though  it  should 
bave  produced  a  souflagration  of  their  country. 
Aboot  tbe  year  1641,  when  tbe  whole  nation 


waa  engaged  in  tbe  controversy  about  tbe  rights 
of  tbe  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he 
declared  bimself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy 
to  bishops,  liturgies,  ccrYmonies,  and  was  con- 
aldered  as  ons  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of 
his  party ;  for,  having  spent  much  of  bis  life  ia 
a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tbat  be  bad  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books,  wbicb  the 
vehemence  of  bis  temper  enabled  bim  often  to 
display,  when  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  in- 


When  tbe  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cbeynel,  in 
consequence  of  bis  principles,  declared  himself 
for  the  Parliament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have 
held  it  as  a  first  principle,  tbat  all  great  and-no- 
ble  spirits  abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  exerted  bimself  to  gain  proselytes^ 
and  to  promote  tbe  interest  of  that  party  which 
be  bad  thought  it  bis  duty  to  espouse.  These 
endeavours  were  eo  much  regarded  by  tbe  Par- 
liament, that,  having  taken  the  covenant,  be 
was  nominated  one  of  tbe  assembly  of  divines, 
wbo  were  to  meet  at  Westminster  for  tbe  settle- 
ment of  the  new  discipline. 

This  distinction  drew  necessarily  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  tbe  cavaliers ;  and  his  living  being 
not  far  distant  from  tbe  king's  bead-quarters, 
be  received  a  visit  from  some  of  tbe  troops, 
wbo,  as  be  affirms,  plundered  bis  bouse  and 
drove  bim  from  it  His  living,  wbicb  was,  I 
suppose,  considered  as  forfeited  by  bis  absence, 
(though  be  was  not  suffered  to  continue  upon 
it,)  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of  whom  he  says, 
tbat  he  would  become  a  stage  better  than  a  pul- 
pit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  confute  nor 
admit,  because  I  have  not  discovered  who  was 
his  successor.  He  then  retired  into  Sussex,  to 
exercise  his  ministry  among  his  friends,  in  a 
place  wbere,  as  be  observes,  there  bad  been 
little  of  tbe  power  of  religion  either  known  or 
practised.  As  no  reason  can  be  given  why  tho 
inhabitants  of  Sussex  should  bave  less  know- 
ledge or  virtue  than  tbose  of  other  places,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  he  means  nothing  more 
than  a  place  wbere  tbe  Presbyterian  discipline 
or  principles  bad  never  been  received.  We  now 
observe,  tbat  the  Methodists,  where  they  scatter 
their  opinions,  represent  themselves  as  preach- 
ing tbe  gospel  to  unconverted  nations;  and 
enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have  been  inclined  to 
disguise  tbeir  particular  tenets  with  pompous 
appellations,  and  to  imagine  themselves  tbe 
great  instruments  of  salvation ;  yet  it  must  he 
confessed  tbat  all  places  are  not  equally  enlight- 
ened ;  tbat  in  the  most  civilized  nations  there 
are  many  comers  wbicb  may  be  called  barbar- 
ous, wbere  neither  politeness,  nor  religion,  nor 
tbe  common  arts  of  life,  have  yet  been  culti- 
vated ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain,  tbat  the  in- 
habitants of  Sussex  bave  been  sometimes  mea* 
tioned  as  remarkable  for  brutality. 
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Ftmb  Siuhs  he  weot  •Iten  to  Loa<lon» 
w4i«re,  in  IdM,  he  prcaehed  tiisee  iim»  befi>n 
th«  FiarliftSMat;  and,  rctaminf  in  Noveidber 
to  ColchcBteiv  to  keep  the  monthiy  tut  there»  m 
wm  hie  cmtom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  aixtoen 
eoldien,  wfaoee  braTery  or  good  fbrtwne  was 
■uoh,  that  they  faoed  and  pat  to  flight  nwre 
than  two  hundred  of  the  king*e  foreee» 

In  diis  journey  he  found  Mr.  ChiUingwerth 
In  the  hands  of  the  Pariianemt's  ttoepe,  of  who» 
akkaees  and  death  he  gaye  the  aceount,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  leamad 
woiid  by  Of  r.  Mai2eaux,  in  his  Lifoof  ChUling- 
worth. 

With  regard  to  thiarelation»  it  ntay  be  obaerr- 
ed,  that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  fearless  to- 
raetty,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks 
Ua  cause  just,  and  liia  behaTiour  without  re* 
ps«ach  ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  Hue 
doubting  thai  Cheynel  spoks  and  acted  as  he  re- 
lates :  for  he  does  not  puUish  an  apology,  but  a 
ohaUenge,  and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate 
calumnies,  as  to  gain  firom  others  that  ai^plause 
which  he  seems  to  hare  bestowed  very  liberally 
upon  himself  for  his  behavioor  on  that  ocoaaiott. 

Since,  tlierefore,  thie  relation  is  credible,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  by  evidence 
which  eannot  be  refuted,  Mr.  Maiseanx  seenas 
Tsry  justly,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  ChUlingworih, 
to  oppose  the  common  report,  that  bis  life  was 
ihortened  by  the  inhumanity  of  thoee  to  whom 
he  was  a  prisoner ;  for  Cheynel  appears  to  have 
preserved,  amidat  all  his  detestation  of  the  opin- 
Unw  which  he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness 
to  his  person,  and  veneration  for  his  capacity; 
ner  doea  he  appear  to  have  lieen  cruel  to  him, 
otherwise  than  by  that  incessant  importunity  of 
dispatation,  to  which  he  was  doubtless  incited 
by  a  sincere  belief  of  the  danger  of  his  soul,  if  he 
should  die  without  renouncing  some  of  his 
opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous 
to  convert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline 
him  to  preserve  him  from  dying  before  he  was 
converted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when 
the  castle  was  yidded,  he  took  care  to  procure 
him  a  commodious  lodging :  when  he  was  to 
have  been  nnseaaonaUy  removed,  he  attempted 
to  shorten  hie  journey,  which  he  knew  would  be 
dangerous;  when  the  physician  was  disgusted 
by  Chiilingworth's  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon 
him,  as  the  symptoms  grew  more  dangerous^  to 
renew  his  visits ;  and  when  death  left  no  other 
act  of  kindness  to  be  practised,  procured  him  the 
rites  of  burial,  which  some  would  have  denied 
him. 

Having  done  thus  fk*  justice  to  the  humanity 
of  Cheynel,  it  ie  inroper  to  inquire  how  fiw  he 
deserves  bkune.  He  appears  to  have  extended 
none  of  that  kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Cbil. 
lingworth,  which  he  showed  to  his  person ;  for 
he  interprets  every  word  in  the  worst  seoiie,  and 


seems  industrious  to  discover  in  every  liue  faera- 
sies,  which  might  have  eecaped  for  ever  anj 
other  apprehension:  he  appears  always  suepi. 
clous  of  some  latent  malignity,  and  ready  to 
persecute  what  he  only  suspects,  with  the  same 
violence  as  if  it  had  been  openly  avowed :  in  all 
his  procedure  he  shows  himself  sincere,  but 
without  candour. 

About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
natural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the 
oommand  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  added  the 
praise  of  valour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  personal  bravery, 
and  obtained  so  much  skill  in  the  science  of  war, 
that  his  oomaoands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonek 
with  as  much  rcq»ect  as  those  of  the  general. 
He  seemly  indeed,  to  have  been  bem  a  soldier, 
for  he  had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be 
shaken  by  any  daufer,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  difficulty,  which  were 
supported  by  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily 
strength.  His  services  of  all  kinds  were  thought 
of  so  much  importance  by  the  Parltament,  that 
they  bestowed  upon  him  the  living  of  Petworth, 
in  Soisez.  This  living  was  of  the  value  of  £700 
per  annum^  from  which  thoy  had  ejected  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their 
opInloB,  not  worthy  of  such  revenues.  And  it 
may  be  Inquired,  whether,  in  accepting  this  pre- 
ferment, Cheynel  did  not  violate  the  protestation 
which  he  makes  in  the  passage  already  recited, 
and  whether  he  did  not  suffer  his  resolutions 
to  be  overborne  by  the  temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1646»  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  for- 
ces of  the  parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
University  was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent, 
with  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visita- 
tion; being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  members  of  the  University, 
that  their  doctrine  might  prepare  their  hearers 
for  the  changes  which  were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to 
execute  their  commission,  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  pulpite ;  but,  if  the  relation  of 
Wood  *  is  to  be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very 
little  veneration.  Those  who  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England,  were  offended  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were  noisy 
and  unmeaning ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  the 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with 
which  they  were  delivered ;  at  the  coldness  of 
their  prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence 
and  exuberance  of  those  which  they  did  not  fail 
to  utter  fur  the  blessed  councils  and  actions  of  the 
Parliament  and  army;  and  at,  what  was  surely 
not  to  be  remarked  without  indignation,  their 
omission  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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But  po«r«r  amIIj  supplied  the  want  of  re- 
Terence,  and  tney  pioceeded  In  their  plan  of  re- 
formation ;  and  thinking  Mrmont  not  m  effiea- 
eious  to  oonTenion  a«  private  interrogatoriee 
and  ezhortatlonsy  thej  eatabliahed  a  weeidy 
Bieeting  for  freeing  tender  amtdencet  from 
tcruple,  at  a  hooae  that,  from  the  busineas  to 
which  it  was  appropriated,  was  called  the 
Scruple'thop, 

With  this  project  they  were  so  weQ  pleased, 
that  they  sent  to  the  Parltament  an  account  of 
it,  which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  isaacrilMd 
by  Wood  to  Mr.  CheyneL  They  continued  for 
some  weelLB  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly, 
and  to  admit  great  numbers,  whom  cariosity,  or 
a  desire  of  conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the 
pf^vailing  party,  brought  thither.  But  their 
tranquillity  was  quickly  disturbed  by  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Independents,  whose  opinions 
then  prevailed  among  the  soldiers,  and  were 
very  industriously  propagated  by  the  discourses 
•f  William  Earbury,  a  preacher  of  great  repu- 
tation among  them,  who,  one  day,  gathering  a 
considerable  number  of  his  most  zealous  fol- 
lowers, went  to  the  boose  appointed  for  the  re- 
solution €i  scruples,  on  a  day  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  dlsqnisiti<ni  of  the  dignity  and 
office  t>f  a  minister,  and  began  to  dispute  with 
great  vehemence  against  the  Presbyterians, 
whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministen 
among  them,  and  whose  assembiies  he  affirmed 
not  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  opposed 
with  equal,  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  at 
length  they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another 
day,  in  a  regular  disputation.  Accdrdingly, 
they  appointed  the  ISth  of  November  for  an 
Inquiry,  "  Whether,  in  the.  Christian  church, 
the  office  of  minister  is  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular persons  ?" 

On  Uie  day  fixed  the  antagonists  appeared, 
each  attended  by  great  numben ;  but  when  the 
question  was  proposed,  they  began  to  wrangle, 
not  about  the  doctrine  which  they  had  engaged 
to  examine,  but  about  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
sition, which  the  Independents  allied  to  be 
changed  since  their  agreement;  and  at  length 
the  S44dien  insisted  that  the  question  should  be, 
<«  Whether  those  who  call  themselves  ministers 
have  more  right  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel 
than  any  other  man  that  is  a  Christian  ?"  This 
question  was  debate^  for  some  time  with  great 
vehemence  and  confusion,  but  without  any  pros- 
pect of  a  conclusion.  At  length,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who  thought  they  had  an  equal  right 
with  the  rest  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  de- 
manded of  the  Fresbyterians,  whence  they 
themselves  received  their  orders,  whether  from 
bishops,  or  any  other  persons  ?  This  unexpected 
Interrogatory  put  them  to  great  difficulties ;  for 
it  happened  that  they  were  all  ordained  by  the 
bishops,  which  they  dunt  not  acknowledge,  for 
fear  of  exposing  themselves  to  a  general  cen- 


sure, and  being  convicted  from  their  own  d«»- 
darations,  in  which  they  had  frequently  oon- 
denuied  Episcopacy  as  contrary  to  Christianity ; 
nor  durst  they  deny  it,  because  they  might  have 
been  confuted,  and  must  at  once  have  sunk  into 
contempt  The  soldiers,  seeing  their  perplex- 
ity, insulted  them ;  and  went  away,  boasting  of 
their  victory  ;  nor  did  the  I'lesbyterians,  for 
some  time,  recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  In  the  work  of  easing 
consciences. 

Earbury,  exulting  at  the  victory,  which,  not 
his  own  abilities,  but  the  subtilty  of  the  soldier 
had  procured  him,  began  to  vent  his  notions  of 
every  kind  without  scruple,  and  at  length  as- 
serted, that  "  the  Saints  had  an  equal  measure 
of  the  divine  nature  with  our  Saviour,  though 
not  equally  manifest."  At  the  same  time  be 
took  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  be- 
gan to  utter  predictions  rdating  to  the  afflurs  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regarded,  but 
his  doctrine  was  censured  by  the  Presbyterians 
in  their  pulpits;  and  Mr.  Cfaeynel  challenged 
him  to  a  disputation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and 
at  bis  first  appearance  in  St.  Mary's  church 
addressed  his  audience  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"  Christian  friends,  kind  fellow-soldiers,  and 
worthy  students,  I,  the  humble  servant  of  all 
mankind,  am  this  day  drawn,  against  my  will, 
out  of  my  cell,  into  this  public  assembly,  by  the 
double  chain  of  accusation  and  a  challenge  from 
the  pulpit.  I  have  been  charged  with  heresy ; 
I  have  been  challenged  to  come  hither  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  Francis  Cbeynel.  Here 
then  I  stand  in  defence  of  myself  and' my  doc- 
trine, which  I  shall  introduce  with  only  this 
deelantion,  that  I  claim  not  the  office  of  a  mi- 
nister on  account  of  any  outward  cail,  though  I 
formerly  received  ordination,  nor  do  I  boast  of 
Uluminaticn,  or  the  knowledge  of  our  Savi- 
our, though  I  have  been  held  in  esteem  by 
others,  and  formerly  by  myself.  For  I  now 
declare,  that  I  know  noUiIng,  and  am  nothing, 
nor  would  I  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  an 
Inquirer  and  seeker." 

He  then  advanced  hh  former  position  in 
stronger  terms,  and  with  additions  equaUy  de- 
testable, which  Cbeynel  attacked  with  the  vehe- 
mence which  In  so  vrarra  a  temper,  such  horrid 
assertions  might  naturally  excite.  The  dispute, 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  clamoura  of  the 
audience,  and  tumults  raised  to  disconcert 
Cbeynel,  who  was  very  unpopular,  continued 
about  four  hours,  and  then  both  the  contro- 
vertista  grew  weary,  and  retired.  The  Pres- 
byterians afterwards  thought  they  should  more 
speedily  put  an  end  to  the  heresies  of  Earbury 
by  power  than  by  argument ;  and,  by  soliciting 
General  Fairfax,  procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cbeynel  published  an  account  of  this  *lis- 
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puU  under  tha  title  of  "  Faith  ti-lumpblng  over 
£rror  and  Heresy  in  a  revelation,**  &c  ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where 
hie  cause  gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petu- 
lant disposition  engaged  him  in  a  controversy, 
from  which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal 
reputation.  Dr.  Hammond  had  not  long  before 
published  his  Practical  Catechism,  in  which 
Mr.  Che'ynel,  according  to  bis  custom,  found 
many  errors  implied,  if  not  asserted ;  and  tbere- 
fore,  as  it  was  much  read,  thought  it  convenient 
to  censure  it  in  the  pulpit  Of  tbis  Dr.  Ham- 
mond being  informed,  desired  him  in  a  letter  to 
communicate  his  objections;  to  which  Mr. 
Cheynel  returned  an  answer,  written  with  his 
usuid  temper,  and  therefore  somewhat  perverse. 
The  controversy  was  drawn  out  to  a  considera- 
ble length ;  and  the  papers  on  both  sides  were 
afterwards  made  public  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Parliament, 
that  the  reformation  of  Oxford  should  be  more 
vigorously  carried  on;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was 
nominated  one  of  the  visitora.  The  general  pro- 
cess of  the  visitation,  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of 
the  students,  the  address  by  which  the  inquiry 
was  delayed,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  it 
was  opposed,  which  are  very  particularly  related 
by  Wood,  and  after  him  by  Walker,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not  more 
to  Dr  Cheynel^  life  than  to  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  more  active  and  virulent  than  tbe  rest, 
because  he  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a 
particular  manner  with  some  of  their  most  un- 
justifiable measures.  He  was  accused  of  propos- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  University  should 
be  denied  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  was  lam- 
pooned by  name,  as  a  madman,  in  a  satire  writ- 
ten on  the  visitation. 

One  action,  which  shows  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  and  bis  disregard  both  of  humanity  and 
decency,  when  they  came  in  competition  with 
his  passions,  must  not  be  foigotten.  Tbe  visi- 
tors, being  offended  at  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Fell, 
Dean  of  Christ-church,  and  Vice-chancellor  of 
the  University,  having  first  deprived  him  of  his 
vice-chancellorship,  determined  afterwards  to 
dispossess  him  of  Itis  deanery ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  their  proceedings,  thought  it  proper  to  seize 
upon  his  chambers  in  the  college.  This  was  an 
act  which  most  men  would  willingly  have  refer- 
red to  the  officers  to  whom  the  law  assigned  it; 
but  Cheynel's  fury  prompted  him  to  a  different 
conduct.  Ho,  and  three  more  of  the  visitors, 
went  and  demanded  admission;  which  being 
#teadily  refused  tbem,  they  obtained  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  file  of  boldiers,  who  forced  tbe  doors 
with  pick-axes.  llien  entering,  they  saw  Mrs. 
Fell  in  the  lodgings.  Dr.  Fell  being  in  prison  at 
Xtondon,  and  ordered  her  to  quit  them;  but 


found  her  not  more  obsequious  than  her  bfis- 
band.  They  repeated  their  orders  with  mena- 
ces, but  were  not  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  re- 
move. They  then  retired,  and  left  her  exposed 
to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  whom  they  com- 
manded to  keep  possession,  which  Mrs.  Fell, 
however,  did  not  leave.  About  nine  days  after- 
wards she  received  another  visit  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke; who  having,  like  the  others,  ordered  her 
to  depart  without  effect,  treated  her  with  re- 
proachful language,  and  at  last  commanded  tbe 
soldien  to  take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry 
her  out  of  doors.  Her  daughters,  and  somo 
other  gentlewomen  that  were  with  her,  were 
afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner;  one  ot 
whom  predicted,  without  dejection,  that  sbo 
should  enter  the  house  again  with  less  difficulty, 
at  some  other  time :  nor  was  she  mistaken  in  her 
conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be  restored  to 
his  deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Cheynel, 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  visitors,  had  the 
province  of  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
his  office,  some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and 
addressing  him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of  this 
speech,  which  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  give 
some  passages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be 
made  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  he  observes,  that 
'<  soms  are  stained  with  double  guilt,  that  some 
are  pale  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been 
made  use  of  as  crutches,  for  the  support  of  bad 
causes  and  desperate  fortunes  ;*'  and  he  remarks 
of  the  book  of  statutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
"  tbe  ignorant  may  perhaps  admire  the  splen- 
dour of  the  cover,  but  the  learned  know  that 
the  real  treasure  is  within."  Of  these  two 
sentences  it  is  easily  discovered,  that  the  first  is 
forced  and  unnafural,  and  the  second  trivial 
and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Cheynel  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which 
his  grace  had  been  denied  him  in  1641,  and,  aa 
he  then  suffered  for  an  ill-timed  assertion  of  the 
Presbyterian  doctrines,  he  obtained  that  his  de- 
gree should  be  dated  ftx>m  the  time  at  which  he 
was  refused  it ;  an  honour  which,  however,  did 
not  secure  him  from  being  toon  after  publicly 
reproached  as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  bis 
companions  to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour : 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  president  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authority 
of  the  Parliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived 
of  his  revenues  and  authority,  with  which  Mr. 
Cheynel  was  immediately  invested ;  who»  with 
his  usual  coolness  and  modesty,  took  possessioia 
of  the  lodgings  soon  after,  by  breaking  open  the 
doors. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate 
to  the  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was 
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tbereforo  desired,  by  tbe  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment,  that  the  Tisiton  would  recommend  bim 
to  the  lectureship  of  dirinity  founded  by  the 
Lady  Maiigaret.  To  recommend  bim,  and  to 
choose*  was  at  that  time  the  same ;  and  he  bad 
now  the  pleasure  of  propagating  his  darling 
doctrine  of  predestination,  without  interruption, 
and  without  danger. 

Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  8ucc€88, 
there  is  little  reason  for  doubting  that  he  gave 
way  to  his  natural  vehemence,  and  indulged 
himself  in  the  utmost  ezccoses  of  raging  zeal,  by 
which  he  was  indeed  so  much  disdugulshed, 
that,  in  a  satire  mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  Arch-Tidtor ;  an  appella- 
tion which  he  seems  to  haye  been  industrious  to 
deserve  by  severity  and  inflexibility:  for,  not 
contented  with  the  commission  which  be  and 
his  colleagues  had  already  reoeared,  he  procured 
six  or  seven  of  tbe  members  of  Parliament  to 
meet  privately  iu  Mr.  Rouse's  lodgings,  and 
assume  the  style  and  authority  of  a  committee, 
and  from  them  obtained  a  more  extensire  and 
tyrannical  power,  by  which  the  vi&itors  were 
enabled  to  force  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant 
Und  tlie  negative  Oath  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  University,  and  to  prosecute  those  for  a 
contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a  citation,  at 
whatever  distance  they  might  be,  and  whatever 
reasons  they  might  assign  for  their  abeenoe. 

By  this  methoci  he  easily  drove  great  numbers 
from  tbe  University,  whose  places  he  supplied 
with  men  of  bis  own  opinion,  whom  he  was 
very  industrious  to  draw  from  ot^er  parts,  with 
promises  of  maldng  a  liberal  provision  for  them 
out  of  the  spoils  of  heretics  and  malignants. 

Having,  in  time,  almost  extirpated  those 
opinions  which  he  found  so  prevalent  at  his  ar- 
rival, or  at  least  obliged  those,  who  woukl  not 
recant,  to  an  appearance  of  conformity,  he  was 
at  leisure  for  employments  which  deserve  to  be 
recorded  with  greater  commendation.  About 
this  time,  many  Socinian  writers  began  to  pub- 
lish their  notioAs  with  great  boldness,  which 
the  Presbyterians,  considering  as  heretical  and 
impious,  thought  it  necessary  to  confute;  and 
therefore  Cheynel,  who  had  now  obtained  bis 
doctor's  degree,  was  desired,  in  1649,  to  write  a 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which 
he  performed,  and  puUished  the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of  some 
Socinian  tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry ;  a  man 
who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  ranging  from 
one  religion  to  another,  and  who  sat  as  one  of 
tho  Judges  on  the  king,  but  was  expelled  after- 
wards fh>m  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dis- 
abled from  sitting  in  parliament.  Dr.  Cheynel 
is  s^id  to  have  shown  himself  evidently  superior 
to  him  {n  the  controversy,  and  was  answered 


by  him  only  with  an  opprobrious  book  against 
the  Presbyterian  clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
only  an  obscure  and  confused  account.  He 
quitted  the  presidentship  of  St  John's,  and  the 
professorship,  in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  be- 
cause he  would  not  take  the  engagement ;  and 
gave  a  proof  that  he  could  suffer  as  well  as  ad 
in  a  cause  which  he  believed  just  We  have, 
indeed,  no  reason  to  question  his  resolution, 
whatever  occasion  might  be  given  to  exert  it ; 
nor  ii  it  probable  that  he  feared  affliction  more 
than  danger,  or  that  he  would  not  have  home 
persecution  himself  for  those  opinions  which 
inclined  him  to  persecute  others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  occasion ; 
for  he  retained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which 
be  thenceforward  confined  his  labours,  and 
where  he  was  very  assiduous,  and,  as  Calamy 
affirms,  very  suoMssful  In  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  it  lieing  his  peculiar  character  to  be 
warm  and  zealous  in  aU  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  fatcreased  by  the 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  by  tbe  opposition  to  which  the  un- 
popular nature  of  some  of  his  employments  ex- 
posed him,  was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction, 
so  that  he  was  tor  some  years  disordered  in  his 
understanding,  as  both  Wood  and  Calamy  re- 
late, but  with  such  difference  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  oppoeite  principles.  Wood 
appears  to  think,  that  a  tendency  to  madness 
was  discoverable  in  a  great  part  of  his  life; 
Calamy,  that  it  was  only  transient  and  acci- 
dental, though,  in  his  additions  to  his  first  nar- 
rative, he  pleads  it  as  an  extenuation  of  that 
fury  with  which  his  kindest  friends  confess  him 
to  have  acted  on  some  occasions.  Wood  declares, 
that  he  died  little  better  than  distracted ;  Cal- 
amy, that  he  was  perfectly  recovered  to  a  soond 
mind  before  the  Restoration,  at  which  time  he 
retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in  Soesex, 
being  turned  out  of  his  living  at  Petworth* 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  till 
the  general  ejection  of  the  Nonconformists ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  asperity  of  his  car- 
riage, and  the  known  virulence  of  his  temper, 
might  have  raised  him  enemies,  who  were  will- 
ing to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  persecution 
which  be  bad  so  furiously  incited  against  others ; 
but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is  no  parti- 
cular account 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1665,)  at  a  small  village  near 
Chichester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  aug- 
mented by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon 
him  in  the  triumphs  of  his  party ;  having  beea 
remarkable,  throughout  his  life,  for  hospitality 
and  contempt  of  money. 


CAVE.* 


Tbk  curiosity  of  tbe  public  Mems  to  demand 
the  history  of  every  mao  who  has,  by  whatever 
means,  risen  to  eminence ;  and  few  lives  would 
have  more  readers  than  that  of  tbe  compiler  of 
the  <*  Gentleman's  Magaslne,"  if  all  thoee  who 
received  improvement  or  entertainment  from 
him  should  retain  so  much  kindness  for  their 
bene&ctor  as  to  inquire  after  his  conduct  and 
character. 

Edwakd  Cave  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  War- 
wickshire, Feb.  29,  1601.  His  father  (Joseph) 
was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of 
Cave*s-in-the-llole,  a  lone  house  on  the  Street- 
road  In  tlie  same  county,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  occupier ;  but  having  concurred  with 
his  elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a 
small  hereditary  estate,  by  which  act  it  was  lost 
from  the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  in 
ilugby  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle, 
and  remarkable  for  strength  and  rustic  intrepi- 
dity. He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  in  his 
latter  years  supported  by  his  son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  hav- 
ing a  disposition  to  literary  attainments,  he  was 
not  cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from 
opportunities  of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The 
school  of  Rugby,  In  which  he  had,  by  the  rules 
of  its  foundation,  a  right  to  be  instructed,  was 
then  in  high  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Holyock,  to  whose  care  most  of  the  neighbour- 
ing families,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  entrusted 
their  sons.  He  had  judgment  to  discover,  and, 
for  some  time,  generosity  to  encourage,  the 
genius  of  young  Cave ;  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  quick  progress  In  the  school,  that  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  breed  him  for  the 
university,  and  recommended  him  as  a  servitor 
to  some  of  his  scholars  of  high  rank.  Bat  pro- 
sperity which  depends  upon  the  caprice  of 
others  is  of  short  duration.  Cave's  superiority 
in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious  fami- 
liarity with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in 
rank  and  expectations ;  and,  as  in  unequal  asso- 
ciations it  always  happens,  wliatever  unlucky 


*  This  life  first  appeared  ia  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
'nue  for  1754,  and  ia  now  printed  from  a  copy  revised 
hy  the  author,  at  my  request,  in  1781.-  N. 


prank  was  played  was  imputed  to  Cave.  Whea 
any  mischief,  great  or  small,  was  done,  though 
perhaps  others  boasted  of  the  stratagem  when 
it  was  successful,  yet  upon  detection  or  mis- 
carriage the  fault  was  sure  to  fall  upon  poor 
Cave. 

At  last,  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  meana 
lost  a  fhvourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, stigmatised  as  the  thief  and  mur- 
derer ;  not  because  he  was  more  apparently  cri- 
minal than  others,  but  because  he  was  more 
easily  reached  by  vindictive  Justice.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindness 
visibly  from  him,  and  treated, him  with  harsh- 
ness, which  the  crime,  in  Its  utmost  aggrava- 
tion, could  scarcely  deserve ;  and  which  surely 
he  would  have  forborne,  had  he  considered  how 
hardly  the  habitual  Influence  of  birth  and  for- 
tune is  resisted ;  and  how  frequently  men,  not 
wholly  without  sense  of  virtue,  are  betrayed  to 
acts  more  atrodons  than  the  robbery  of  a  ben- 
roost,  by  a  desire  of  pleasing  their  superiors. 

Those  reflections  his  master  never  made,  or 
made  without  effect;  for  under  pretence  that 
Cave  obstructed  the  discipline  of  the  school,  by 
selling  clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying  ex- 
ercises to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed  with  unrea- 
sonable tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  quarrelling  with  his  failure;  and 
when  his  diligence  had  surmoonted  them,  nc 
regard  was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave 
bore  this  persecution  a  while,  and  then  left  the 
school,  and  the  hope  of  a  lltei%ry  education,  to 
seek  some  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of  the 
excise.  He  used  to  recount  with  some  pleasure 
H  journey  or  two  ^hich  he  rode  with  him  as  his 
clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained 
over  the  excisemen  in- grammatical  disputations. 
But  the  insolence  of  his  mistress,  who  employed 
him  in  servile  drudgery,  quickly  disgusted  him 
and  he  went  up  to  London  in  quest  ni  mora 
suitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant 
at  the  Bankside,  and,  while  he  was  there  ou 
liking,  is  said  to  have  given  hopes  of  great  mer- 
cantile abilities ;  but  this  place  he  soon  left,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  and  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Collins,  a  printer  of  some  re- 
putation, and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  for- 
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wierly^  qoiUfiad  by  »  literary  educatton,  and 
which  was  ^easing  to  Cave,  because  it  furniahed 
some  employment  for  bia  scbolaatic  attainmeDtB. 
Here,  therefore,  be  reaolyed  to  aattle,  thouf^h  bia 
master  and  mlatreaa  liTed  in  perpetual  diaoovd, 
and  their  houae  waa  therefore  no  comfortable 
htebitatioD.  From  the  inconvenieiioei  of  theae 
domeatic  tumults  ha  waa  aoon  released,  hayiiig 
in  only  two  years  attained  ao  much  skill  in  his 
art,  and  gained  so  much  the  oonfldence  of  bis 
master,  that  he  waa  aent  without  any  superin- 
tendant  to  conduct  m  printing-office  at  Norwich, 
and  publiah  a  weekly  paper.  In  this  undertak- 
ing he  met  with  some  opposition,  wliich  produc- 
ed a  public  controveny,  and  proeured  young 
Cave  tlie  reputati<m  of  a  writer. 

His  master  died  before  bis  apprenticeship 
was  expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  l>ear  the 
perverseness  of  bis  mistress.  He  therefore  quit- 
ted her  house  upon  a  stipulated  allowance,  and 
married  a  young  widow,  with  whom  be  lived  at 
Bow.  'V^^en  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  be 
worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the  printing-house 
of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  distinguished,  and 
employed  by  the  Tories,  whose  principles  had  at 
that  time  so  much  prevalence  vHth  Cave,  that  he 
was  for  some  years  a  writer  in  '<  Mist's  Jour- 
nal ;*'  which,  though  he  afterwards  obtained,  by 
bis  wife's  interest,  a  small  place  in  the  Post- 
office,  he  for  some  time  continued.  But  as  in- 
terest is  powerful,  and  conversation,  hoivever 
mean,  in  time  persuasive,  he  by  degreea  inclin- 
ed to  another  party;  in  which,  however  lie 
was  always  moderate^  though  steady  and  deter- 
mined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Poai-office,  he 
still  continued,  at  bis  intervals  of  attendance,  to 
exercise  bis  trade,  or  to  employ  himself  with 
some  typographical  business.  He  oorrected  the 
"  Grados  ad  Pamassum ;"  and  was  liberally  re- 
warded by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He 
wrote  an  **  Account  of  the  Crintinals,"  which 
had  for  some  time  a  considerable  sale ;  and  pub- 
lished many  little  pamphlets  that  accident 
brought  into  his  hands,  of  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  recover  the  memory.  By  the 
oorrsspondence  which  his  place  in  the  Post-office 
facilitated,  be  procured  country  newspapers  and 
sold  their  intelligence  to  a  Journalist  in  London, 
for  a  guinea  a-week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  firmness ;  and  often  stopped  franks  which 
were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
friends,  because  be  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal.  This  raised  many  com- 
plaints, and  having  stopped,  among  others,  a 
frank  given  to  the  old  dutchess  of  Marlborough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Flummer,  he  was  cited  before 
the  House  as  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
accused,  I  suppose  very  unjustly,  of  opening 
letters  to  detect  them.     He  was  treated  with 


great  Jiarshness  and  severity,  but,  declining  their 
questions  by  pleading  bis  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at 
last  dismissed.  And  It  must  be  recorded  to  has 
honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejected  from  his 
office,  he  did  net  think  himself  dlsdiarged  from 
bis  trust,  but  oontinued  to  refuse  to  his  nearest 
friende  any  information  about  the  management 
of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  dlvenlflca^ 
tloQ  of  employment  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
office,  and  began  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  ia 
known  wherever  the  English  language  ia  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in 
which  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  which, 
though  large,  had  been  yet  laiger,  had  he  not 
rashly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumera- 
ble projects,  of  wbidi  I  know  not  Uiat  ever  one 
soooeeded. 

«Tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  has 
now  Bubeisted  fifty  years,  and  still  continues  to 
ei^oy  the  fovour  of  the  world,*  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  lucrative  pamphlets  which 
literary  history  has  upon  record,  and  therefore 
deserves,  in  this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  waa 
for  from  expecting  the  success  which  he  found  ; 
and  others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  conse- 
quence, that  though  he  had  for  several  years  talk- 
ed of  bis  plan  among  printers  and  booksellers, 
none  of  them  thought  it  worth  the  trisL  That 
they  were  not  restrained  by  virtue  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  another  man's  design,  was  sufficiently 
apparent  as  soon  as  that  design  began  to  be  gain- 
ful ;  for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines 
arose  and  perished ;  only  the  London  Magazine, 
supported  by  a  powerful  association  of  iMMtksellers, 
and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cun- 
ning of  trade,  exempted  himself  from  the  gene- 
ral fate  of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though 
not  an  equal,  yet  a  considerable  eale.f 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity ;  and 
being  a  greater  lover  of  poetry  than  any  other 
art,  he  sometimes  offered  subjects  for  poems,  and 
proposed  prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The 
first  prize  vras  £50,  for  which,  being  but  newly 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influ- 
ence of  £50  extremely  great,  he  expected  the 
first  authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  com- 
petitors;  and  offered  the  allotment  of  the  prize 
to  the  universities.  But  when  the  time  came, 
no  name  vras  seen  among  the  writers  that  had 
ever  been  seen  before;  the  universities  and  se- 


*  This  was  said  in  the  hegiaoiog  of  the  year  1781 ; 
and  may  with  trtith  be  now  repeated, 
t  The  London  Magaiine  ceased  to  exist  io  17M. 
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teral  private  mea  rejected  theprovlooe  of  as- 
eignitig  the  prize.*  At  all  this  Mr.  Care  won- 
dered for  a  wliile ;  but  his  natural  judgment,  and 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  soon  cured 
him  of  his  astonishment  as  of  many  other  pre- 
judices and  errors.  Kor  have  many  men  been 
seen  raised  by  accident  or  industry  to  sudden 
riches,  that  retained  less  of  the  meanness  of  their 
former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propor- 
tionate to  his  diligence,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife 
died  of  an  asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  much 
affected  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his 
sleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered  ; 
but  after  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  amendment  and  relapse, 
fell,  by  drinidng  acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrhoea, 
and  afterwards  into  a  kind  of  letliargic  insensi- 
bility, in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason 
which  he  exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand 
that  is  now  writing  this  little  narrative.  He 
died  on  the  10th  of  January, '1764^  having  just 
concluded  the  twenty-third  annual  OQlleetion.f 


•  The  dotermination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromw*Il  Mor. 
timer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was 
made,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  vi. 
p.  90.    N. 

-f  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James, 
Clcrkenwell,  without  an  epitaph ;  but  the  foUowing 
inacription  at  Rugby,  flrom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkea- 
worth,  is  here  transcribed  from  the  "  Anecdotes  of 
Mr.  Bowyer,"  p.  88. 

Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH   CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parish : 

Who  departed  this  Life,  Nov.  18th,  1747, 

Aged  70  years. 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  an  humble  station  ; 

But 

Industry  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  Nature, 

And 

Temperance  blest  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  was  an  affectionate  Father, 

He  waa  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

By  the  deserved  eminence  of  Ills  eldest  Son 

EDWARD  CAYE» 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connection. 

By  the  natiTO  force  uf  his  own  genius. 

Assisted  only  by  a  classical  education,  . 

Wliich  he  received  at  the  Orammarechool 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  work,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  fionily. 

Here  al^o  lies 

T.\e  body  of  William  Gavb, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cave, 

Who  died.  May  2d.  17»7,  aged 02  years; 


He  was  a  man  of  a  large  stature,  not  only  tall 
but  bulky,  and  was,  when  young,  of  remarkable 
strength  and  activity.  He  was  generally  healtii- 
f  ul,  and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long  appli- 
cation ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abetineooe  both 
from  strong  liquors  and  animal  Ibod.  From 
animal  food  he  abstained  about  four  years^  and 
from  strong  liquors  much  longer ;  but  the  gout 
continued  unoonquered,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  resolution  and  perseveranoe  were  very 
uncommon ;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither 
expense  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him ; 
but  his  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid  ; 
but  he  always  went  forward,  though  he  moved 
slowly; 

The  same  ehillneas  of  mind  was  observable  la 
his  conversation :  he  vras  watching  the  minutest 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming 
inattention;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised 
when  he  came  a  second  time,  by  preparations  to 
execute  the  scheme  which  he  supposed  never  ta 
have  been  heard. 

He  vras,  consistently  with  his  general  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  a  tenacious  maintainor,  though 
not  a  clamorous  demander  of  his  right.  In  hia 
youth  having  summoned  his  fellow  Journeymen 
to  concert  measurss  against  the  oppression  of 
their  masters,  he  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum, 
and  harangued  them  so  efficaciously,  that  they 
determined  to  resist  all  future  invasions ;  and 
when  the  stamp  offices  demanded  to  stamp  tha 
last  half  aheet  of  the  Magazines),  Mr.  Cave  alone 
defeated  their  dalm,  to  which  the  proprietors 
of  the  rival  Magazines  would  meanly  have  suIm 
mitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant, 
than  zealous  and  active;  yet  many  instanoea 
might  be  given,  where  both  his  money  and  bla 
diligence  were  employed  liberally  for  others. 
His  enmity  was  in  like  manner  cool  and  delih- 
erate;  but  though  cool,  it  was  not  insldiouay 
and  though  deliberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  sa«r 
little  at  a  time,  but  that  litae  he  saw  with  great 
exactness.    He  was  long  in  finding  the  right* 


And  who,  having  survived  his  eldest  brother 

Edwasd  Cavb, 

Inherited  from  him  a  competent  estate ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  Us  benefactor, 

Ordered  tliis  monument  to  perpetuate  his  i 


He  lived  a  patriarch  in  hb  numerous  race. 
And  ahow^  in  charity  a  Cliristian's  grace : 
Whatever  a  friend  or  parent  feels  he  knew ; 
His  hand  was  open,  and  hia  heart  was  true ; 
In  what  he  gain'd  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind, 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  rest  hia  clay  I  his  soul  must  ever  rest, 
Who  bleas'd  when  living,  dying  must  be  I>leat.— M« 
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but  seldom  failed  to  find  it  at  last.  HIa  affec- 
tiona  were  not  easily  gained,  and  hie  opinions 
not  quickly  dlaeovered.    Hie  reserre,  a«  it  might 


I  hide  bla  ftialt%  concealed  his  virtuea:  but  such 
!  he  was,  as  they  who  best  knew  him  have  most 
lamented. 


KING  OF  PRUSSIA.* 


CHAaLKS  FaKDsaicK  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  whose  actions,  and  designs  now  keep 
Europe  in  attention,  Is  the  eldest  son  of  Frede- 
rick Wiliiam  by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
George  the  First,  King  of  England.  He  was 
bom,  January  24,  1711-12.  Of  his  early  years 
nothing  remarkable  has  been  transmitted  to 
us.  As  he  advanced  towrards  manhood,  he  lie- 
came  remarkable  by  his  disagreement  with  his 
father. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  ve- 
hement passions,  earnestly  engaged  in  little  pur- 
suits, or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of 
distimt  events.  He  was  therefore  always  busy, 
though  no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared ; 
and  always  eager,  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain. 
His  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provocation,  whether  design- 
ed or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which 
he  did  not  always  forbear  to  die  Queen  and 
Princesses. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not 
any  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  differ  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difference  with  decent  per- 
tinacity. A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  must  find  many  practices 
in  the  oonduct  of  affairs  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, and  some  which  he  could  scaroely  forbear 
to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mas- 
ter  of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe.  He  there- 
fore brought  together  from  all  parts  men  above 
the  conmion  military  standard.  To  exceed  the 
height  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendation 
to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim 
to  distinetion.  Men  will  readily  go  where  they 
are  sure  to  be  caressed ;  and  he  had  therefore 
such  a  collection  of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never 
seen  in  the  world  before. 


•  Vint  printed  fat  the  Literary  Magasine  for  1790.  H. 


To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  dai- 
ly pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  hit 
care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  be  imme- 
diately commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinue 
to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate  proce- 
rity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  father's  habili* 
ments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  foUy,  but  there 
was  no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine 
show  at  an  expense  not  much  greater,  when 
once  it  was  collected,  than  would  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  common  men.  But  the  king's  mi- 
litary pastimes  were  sometimes  more  pernicious. 
He  maintained  a  numerous  army,  of  which  he 
made  no  other  use  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of 
it ;  and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  emissaries,  saw 
a  boy,  whose  form  and  sprigfatliness  promised  a 
future  soldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  badge  to  be 
put  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked 
out  for  the  service,  like  the  sons  of  Christian 
captives  in  Turkey ;  and  his  parents  were  for- 
bidden to  destine  him  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  but  this  was 
not  the  utmost  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned, 
though  otherwise  perhaps  no  very  great  politi- 
cian, that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  powerful ;  but 
that  the  riches  of  a  king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the 
opulence  of  his  subjects,  he  wanted  either  ability 
or  benevolence  to  understand.  He  therefore 
raised  exorbitant  taxes  from  every  kind  of  com- 
modity and  possession,  and  piled  up  the  money 
in  his  treasury,  from  which  it  issued  no  more. 
How  the  land  which  had  paid  taxes  once 
was  to  pay  them  a  second  time,  bow  imposU 
could  be  levied  without  commerce*  or  commerce 
continued  without  money,  it  was  not  his  custom 
to  inquire.  Eager  to  snatch  at  money,  and  de- 
lighted to  count  it,  he  felt  new  joy  at  every  re- 
ceipt, and  thought  himself  enriched  by  the  im- 
poverishment of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  these  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince 
was  offended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently happens,  the  offences  of  which  he  com- 
plains were  of  a  domestic  and  personal  kind.  It 
is  not  easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentment, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  that  he  re- 
solved not  only  to  leave  his  father's  court,  but 
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bit  t«nltorl«,  aod  to  acek  A  reli]g«  among  the 
neighbouring  or  kindred  princes.  It  is  general- 
ly believed  that  hia  intention  was  to  eome  to 
England,  and  lire  under  the  protection  of  bis 
uncle,  till  bis  fhther's  death,  or  change  of  con- 
duet,  should  giro  hiin  liberty  to  return. 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted 
with  an  officer,  in  the  army,  whose  name  was 
Kat,  a  man  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence, 
and  whom,  having  chosen  himfor  the  companion 
of  his  flight,  he  necessarily  trusted  with  the 
preparatory  measures.  A  prince  cannot  leave 
his  country  with  the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive. 
Something  was  to  be  provided,  and  something 
to  be  adjusted.  And,  whether  Kat  found  the 
agency  of  others  necessary,  and  therefore  was 
constrained  to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disbur- 
den himself  of  a  trust  that  swelled  in  his  bosom, 
or  to  show  to  a  friend  or  mistress  his  own  im- 
portance ;  or  whether  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for 
princes  to  transact  any  thing  in  secret;  so  it 
was,  that  the  king  was  informed  of  the  intended 
flight,  and  the  prince,  and  his  favourite,  a  little 
before  the  time  settled  for  their  departure^  were 
arrested,  and  confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  the 
hazard  of  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  those 
whom  ambition  or  affection  combines  with  them. 
The  king,  aflter  an  imprisonment  of  some  time, 
set  his  son  at  liberty ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  ex- 
amined the  cause,  and  acquitted  him ;  the  king 
remanded  him  to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his 
judges  to  condemn  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
sentence  thus  tyrannically  extorted,  he  was 
publicly  beheaded,  leaving  behind  him  some 
papers  of  reflections  made  in  the  prison,  which 
were  afterwards  printed,  and  among  others  an 
admonition  to  the  prince,  for  whose  sake  he 
suffered,  not  to  foster  in  himself  the  opinion  of 
destiny,  for  that  a  Providence  is  discoverable  in 
every  thing  round  us. 

This  cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  no  crime,  but  by  compliance  with 
influence  not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not  the 
only  act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son. 
A  lady  with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of 
intimacy,  perhaps  more  than  virtue  allowed, 
was  seized,  I  know  not  upon  what  accusation, 
and,  by  the  king*s  order,  notwithstanding  all 
the  reasons  of  decency  and  tenderness  that  oper- 
ate in  other  countries,  and  other  judicatures, 
was  publicly  whipped  in  the  streets  of  Berlin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power 
of  a  king  and  a  father  in  iu  utmost  rigour,  be 
was,  in  17SS,  married  against  his  will  to  the 
Princess  £lizabetha  Christina  of  Brunswick 
Lunenburg  Beveren.  He  married  her  indeed 
at  his  father's  command,  but  without  possessing 
for  her  either  esteem  or  affection,  and  consider- 
ing the  didm  of  parental  authority  fully  satisfied 


by  the  external  ceremony,  obstinately  and  per- 
petually during  the  life  of  his  father  refrained 
from  her  bed.  The  poor  princess  lived  about 
seven  years  in  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  a  state 
which  the  world  has  not  often  seen,  a  wife 
without  a  husband,  married  so  far  as  to  engage 
her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  desire  her  af- 
fection, and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  thought  himself  restrained  from  the  power 
of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed  under  evident 
compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  public  business, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from 
his  wife.  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the 
only  means  of  softening.  He  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
amusements.  The  studies  of  princes  seldotn 
produce  great  effects,  for  princes  draw  with 
meaner  mortals  the  lot  of  underatanding;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  can 
lie  hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science  should 
overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasure, 
when  it  is  always  present,  or  always  within 
call;  that  laborious  meditation  should  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and 
festivity ;  or  that  perseverance  should  press  for- 
ward in  contempt  of  flattery :  and  that  he,  in 
whom  moderate  acquisitions  would  be  extolled 
as  prodigies,  should  exact  from  himself  that  ex- 
cellence of  which  the  whole  world  conspires  to 
spare  him  the  necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part 
the  contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  very  often 
not  the  greatest  part,  the  effect  of  voluntary 
election,  and  regular  design.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  undoubtedly  bom  with  more  than 
common  abilities;  but  that  he  has  cultivated 
them  with  more  than  common  diligence,  was 
probably  the  effect  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of 
that  which  he  then  considered  as  cruelty  and 
misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  uuhappinesa  and  ob- 
scurity, he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
with  those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of 
their  lives.  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much : 
the  acquisitions  of  kings  are  always  magnifiedp 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language 
has  been  loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to 
his  knowledge.  Music  he  not  only  understands, 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute  in  the  highest 
perfection ;  so  that,  according  to  the  regal  cen- 
sure of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  may  be  ashamed 
to  play  so  well. 

He  may  be  said  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of 
his  youth  an  advantage  less  frequently  obtained 
by  princes  than  literature  and  mathematics. 
The  necessity  of  passing  his  time  without  poaip^ 
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WiA  of  f«rta]iiiii  «f  ih*  pIcMitm  and  lakoun  of 
» lowvr  ttatioD,  mtdb  Iilm  MqudoUed  with  the 
vmrJoiM  fonns  of  fiftk  and  with  tho  goniiiiie  pM- 
■ioB%  inftentti^  doiirei»  and  dwtreti,  of  mao- 
kind.  Kii>ga»  withoat  this  help,  from  temper* 
•ry  infelieity,  aee  the  world  in  a  mist*  whioh 
mag&dfiea  erery  thing  near  theiHt  M>d  houiidt 
their  view  to  a  narrow  oomp«8e,  whioh  hw  are 
aUe  to  mctend  by  the  mere  foroe  of  eurloeity. 
I  have  alwaye  thought  that  what  CromwoU  had 
more  than  our  lawful  kiogi,  he  owed  to  the 
private  eondition  in  which  he  first  entered  the 
world,  and  in.  which  he  long  continued :  in  that 
•tate  he  Ispmied  his  art  of  secret  transaotion, 
and  the  imowledge  hy  which  he  was  able  to  op^ 
pose  seal  to  awali  and  make  one  entbiisiaat  de- 
stroy another. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  born  to  fairer  opporMinitisa  of  using 
them,  brought  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a 
privats  man  without  the  guilt  ef  usurpation. 
Of  this  general  aequaintanos  with  the  world 
there  may  be  found  some  traeei  in  his  whole 
lifs.  His  oonversation  Is  like  that  of  other 
man  upon  common  topics*  his  letters  have  an 
air  of  familiar  eUganoei  and  bis  whole  oonduot 
Is  that  of  a  man  who  has  to  do  with  men,  and 
who  is  not  ignorant  what  motives  will  prevail 
over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740,  the  old  kii^  fell  siok,  and  spoke  gnd 
aeted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  tnrbulenee 
and  roughness,  reproaching  his  physicians  in 
the  grossest  terms  with  their  nnskilfulneoB  and 
impotence,  and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or 
widcedoess  the  pain  which  their  presoHptions 
failed  to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bora  with 
the  submission  which  is  eommonly  paid  to  dc»» 
potic  monarehs ;  till  aT  last  the  oelebratMi  Hofft 
man  wa#  consulted*  wb4»  failing,  like  the  rest» 
to  give  case  to  his  m^s«ty»  was,  like  the  rest, 
treated  with  injurious  language,  Hoflniaii, 
conscious  of  his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he 
eottld  not  bear  rsproaehes  which  he  did  not  de- 
serve; that  be  had  tried  aU  the  remedisa  that 
art  could  supply,  or  nature  could  admit  i  that 
he  was,  indeed  a  professor  by  his  majesty's 
bounty ;  but  that,  if  his  ahiUtifls  or  iotagFity 
ware  doubted,  he  was  willing  tn  leaye,  not  only 
tfie  university*  b«t  the  kingdom,  gnd  that  he 
4;ouldnotbe  thriven  into  any  phiea  where  the 
name  of  HoflTman  would  want  Kspect.  The 
king,  however  unaceustomed  to  such  returns* 
was  struck  with  convictioo  of  his  own  inde- 
cency, told  Hoffman*  Aa^  he  had  epoken  w^ 
and  requested  him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  dje^mper  gaining  npon 
his  strength,  grew  at  lsa$  sensibly  that  his  w4 
was  approaching,  and  ordering  the  prince  to  hs 
called  to  his  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  upon 
him*  pf  which  one  was  to  psrpetuate  ilie  tali 
"^iment  by  continual  recruits,  and  anpther  t^ 
sceive  his  espoused  wi£e.    The  prinee  gj^ve  him 


a  reepeetfttl  answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  di- 
minish his  own  right  or  power  by  an  absolute 
promise;  and  the  king  died  nnoerlain  of  Uie 
fate  ef  the  tall  regiment. 

The  young  king  bsgao  his  reign  with  great 
ezpeotationm  whieh  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
father*s  fiiults  produced  many  advantages  to  t|ie 
first  years  of  his  reign.  He  had  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  weU  disciplined,  without 
any  imputation  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was 
master  of  a  vast  trsaaure,  without  the  crime  or 
repi-oach  of  raising  it.  It  was  publicly  said  itK 
Qur  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  sight  mil- 
lions  sterling  of  our  money ;  but  I  believe  he 
that  said  it,  had  not  considered  bow  difficultly 
eight  millions  would  be  found  in  all  the  Prus- 
sian dominions.  Men  judge  of  what  they  do 
not  see  by  that  which  they  ses.  We  are  used  ^ 
talk  in  England  of  millions  with  great  fiimi 
liarity,  and  imagine  that  there  is  the  same  401u 
enee  of  mnney  in  other  countries,  in  oauqtriei 
whose  manufactures  are  few,  and  commerof 
UtUo, 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily  diH 
mestifi.  llie  king,  being  now  no  longer  under 
infiuenoe»  or  ito  appearance,  determined  how  tp 
act  towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  poeseased 
for  seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princes 
of  Prussia*  The  papers  of  those  times  exbihited 
the  conversation  of  their  first  interview ;  as  if 
the  king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  silence,  wei|14 
not  acQommodate  a  difference  with  his  wife,  but 
with  writers  of  novfs  admitted  as  witnssere 
It  is  certain  that  he  received  her  as  qufep,  bul 
whether  he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  di«T 
pule. 

In  a  faw  days  his  resolution  was  knoifn  with 
ragard  to  the  |aU  regiment ;  fqr  some  recruits 
being  offered  him*  he  rejectfd  them;  and  this 
b«dy  of  giants,  hy  cQntinned  diarf^nrd*  gtouldv 
ered  aw«y. 

>  He  treated  his  mother  with  great  respect,  ott 
dereil  that  she  ihaold  hear  the  title  of  QHctmr 
moUm,  and  that,  iqetDad  of  addressing  him  as 
ffit  Mqjfiify»  she  should  oqly  eaU  him  Son, 

As  he  was  paMlnC  ¥Hm  af$er  bstw^en  iierliii 
and  pptsdam*  a  thousand  boys*  who  had  been 
mgrked  put  fior  military  service,  surrounded  hif 
eaa(sh,  and  cried  piit*  **  Itf erciAil  }uMig !  deliver 
ue  from  eifv  sUveryr"  He  profnised  theni  thPlf 
liberty,  and  onler^,  ^he  pa^|  dfiy,  tha^  thf 
badge  should  be  t^ken  off. 

He  still  continued  ^t  oorrssp«m4pii|ie  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  hp  was 
prince ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  i^a^  of 
mortals  formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him* 
as  a  man  liksiy  to  renew  the  timee  of  patron- 
age, and  to  emulate  the  bounties  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeaned  that  he  was  rsfolysd  to  govr 
erp  with  veiry  little  ministerial  assistance  :  he 
took  cognizance  of  every  thlQg  with  hi>  QYf^i 
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eye< ;  declared,  tbat  in  all  OMitnurieti«  of  inter- 
est between  him  and  hie  ■ubjeets,  tbe  public 
good  ebould  hare  the  preference ;  and  in  one  of 
the  first  exertions  of  regal  power  banished  the 
prime  minister  and  &Toarite  of  bis  father,  as 
one  that  had  bOrt^/ed  kit  master  and  abused  hit 
trust. 

Me  then  declared  his  resolution  to  grant  a 
general  toleration  of  religion,  and  among  other 
liberalities  of  concession  allowed  the  profession 
of  Free  Masonry.  It  is  the  great  taint  of  his 
character,  that  he  has  giren  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  this  toleration  is  the  effect  of  charity  or 
indifference,  whether  he  means  to  support  good 
men  of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  religions 
aa  equally  good. 

Hiere  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  Prussia 
an  order  called  the  Order  fir  Favour,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  denomination,  had  been  conferred 
with  Tery  little  distinction.  Tbe  king  insUtut- 
ed  the  Order  fir  Merit,  with  which  he  honoured 
those  whom  he  considered  as  deserring.  There 
were  some  who  thought  their  merit  not  suiB- 
ciently  recompensed  by  this  new  title ;  but  he 
was  not  very  ready  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards. 
Those  who  were  most  in  his  favour  he  some- 
times presented  with  snuff-boxes,  on  which  vras 
Inscribed,  jtmitie  augmerUe  le  prix. 

He  was,  howeTcr,  charitable,  if  not  liberal, 
for  he  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  scTeral  die- 
triets  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  and  if  the  funds  established  for  that  use 
w«re  not  sufficient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency 
should  be  supplied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 


One  of  his  first  cares  vras  the  advancement  of 
kaming.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
wrote  to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired 
the  continuance  of  their  friendship';  and  sent 
for  Mr.  Maupertuis,  the  principal  of  tbe  French 
academicians,  who  passed  a  winter  in  Lapland, 
to  verify,  by  the  mensuration  of  a  degree  near 
the  Pole,  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form 
of  the  earth.  He  requested  of  Maupertuis  to 
come  to  Beriin,  to  settle  an  academy,  in  terms 
of  great  ardour  and  great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world  that 
literary  amusements  were  not  lilcely,  as  has 
more  than  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to 
withdraw  him  Arom  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or 
make  him  forget  his  interest.  He  began  by  re- 
viving a  claim  to  Herstal  and  Hermal,  two  di»- 
triets  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege. 
When  he  sent  his  commissary  to  demand  the 
homage  of  the  Inhabitants,  they  refused  him 
admission,  declaring  that  they  acknowledged  no 
sovereign  but  tbe  bishop.  The  king  then  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  bishop,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  vioUtion  of  his  right,  and  the  contempt 
of  his  authority,  charged  the  prelate  with  coun- 
tenancingthe  late  act  of  disobedience,  and  re- 
quired an  answer  in  two  days. 


In  three  days  the  answer  was  ssBt,  to  which 
the  bishop  founds  his  daim  to  the  two  lordships 
upon  a  grant  of  Charles  the  Filtii,  goarsnteed 
by  France  and  Spain ;  alleges  that  his  predeees* 
sors  had  enjoyed  thb  grant  alMve  a  century,  and 
that  he  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
Prusshi;  but,  as  the  House  of  Brandenbnrgh 
had  always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  terri- 
tory, he  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishope 
had  offered,  to  purchase  that  daim  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the 
feudal  countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees^ 
the  confusion  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different 
rules  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  dliSerent 
plaoes,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving 
antiquated  claims  there  can  Im  no  end,  and  that 
the  possession  of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than 
can  commonly  be  produced.  So  long  a  prescrip- 
tion supposes  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  claim- 
ants ;  and  that  acquiescence  suppooes  also  sobm 
reason,  perhaps  now  unknown,  for  which  the 
daim  was  forborne.  Whether  this  rule  could 
be  considered  as  valid  in  the  ooutroversy  between 
these  sovereigns,  may,  however,  be  doubted,  for 
the  bishop's  answer  seems  to  imply,  that  tha 
title  of  the  House  of  Brandenbnrgh  had  been 
kept  alive  by  repeated  dalms,  though  the  sdxura 
of  the  territory  had  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  king  did  not  suffer  his  daim  to  be  sub- 
jeoted  to  any  altercations,  but,  having  published 
a  dedaration,  in  which  he  charged  the  bishop 
with  violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  that 
the  feudal  laws  allowed  every  man,  whose  poa- 
session  was  withbdd  from  him,  to  enter  it  with 
an  armed  foree,  he  immediatdy  despatched  two 
thousand  addiers  into  tlie  controverted  coun- 
tries, where  they  lived  without  control,  exer- 
cidog  every  kind  of  military  tyranny,  till  tho 
cries  of  the  inhabitants  forced  the  bishop  to  re- 
linquish them  to  the  quiet  government  of 
Prussia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition ;  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  King  of  Pmsda  waa 
to  form  and  execute  greater  dedgns.  Ou  the 
9th  of  October,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  death  of  Charies  the  Sixth, 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  by  whose  death  all  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
descended,  according  to  tbe  pragmatic  sanction, 
to  his  ddest  daughter,  who  waa  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor'a 
death,  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  vras  ngard^ 
ed  when  those  securities  became  necessary ;  how 
many  claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  veho* 
mently  their  pn;tenslons  were  enforced,  and 
how  many  invasions  were  threatened  or  at- 
tempted; the  distresses  of  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter, known  for  aevend  years  by  the  title  only  of 
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i:b6  Queen  ef  HnofMy,  beoniM  Hoiigmrj  wai 
the  onlj  oouDtrj  to  which  h«r  elftin  had  not 
been  diepntcd ;  the  firaneee  with  which  the 
■trngyled  with  her  diAculties,  and  the  good  for* 
tune  bj  which  the  enrmoanted  them ;  the  nar- 
row plan  of  tliis  eaeaj  will  not  mifer  me  to  re- 
Ute.  Let  them  be  told  by  aome  other  writer  of 
more  leiaure  and  wider  inteiligenee. 

Upon  the  cmperor'e  death,  many  of  tiie  Ger- 
man prinoce  felt  npon  the  Austrian  territories  aa 
upon  a  dead  carcaae,  to  be  dismembered  among 
them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with 
whatOTer  juatioe,  certainly  with  very  little  ge- 
neroeity,  was  the  King  of  Plnissia,  who,  having 
assembled  his  troope,  as  vras  imagined,  to  sup- 
port the  pragmatic  sanction,  on  a  sadden  enter- 
ed Silesia  with  thirty  thousand  men,  pnUiehing 
a  declaration,  in  which  he  disclaims  any  design 
of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  Houee  of  Austria, 
hot  urges  his  claim  to  SUesia,  as  rising  <<iVom 
ancient  oouTentlons  of  family  and  confraternity 
between  the  House  of  Brandenbuigh  and  the 
Princes  of  Silesfa^  and  other  honourable  titlee." 
He  mys,  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
tenders to  the  Austrian  dominionsb  oUtged  him 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  prerious  expostula- 
tion with  the  ^ueen,  and  that  he  shall  **  strenu- 
ondy  espouse  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria.*' 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  beliere,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  aggra- 
vation of  hostility  by  insult,  and  was  received  by 
the  Anstrians  with  suitable  indignation.  The 
king  pursued  his  purpose,  marched  forward, 
and  in  the  IVontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
eonsidered  them  rather  "as  friends  than  sub- 
jects, that  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  had  been 
always  eminent  for  their  brarery,  that  they 
would  always  iight  in  his  preeence^  and  that  he 
would  reoompence  those  who  should  distinguish 
themselvee  in  his  sendee,  rather  as  a  fkther  than 
as  a  king.*' 

The  dvilitiee  of  the  great  are  nerer  thrown 
away.  The  soldiers  would  naturally  foUow  such 
a  leader  with  alacrity ;  especially  because  they 
expected  no  opposition :  but  human  expectations 
are  frequently  deceiTcd. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  country  which 
he  vras  supposed  rather  likely  to  protect  than  to 
Intade,  he  acted  for  some  time  with  abaolute 
authority :  but,  supposing  that  this  submission 
would  not  always  last,  he  endeayoured  to  per- 
suade the  queen  to  a  cemion  of  Silesia,  imagin- 
ing that  she  would  easily  be  persuaded  to  yield 
what  was  already  lost.  He  therefore  ordered 
his  minister  to  declare  at  Vienna,  **  that  he  was 
ready  to  guarantee  all  the  German  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Austria ;  that  he  would  conclude 
a  treaty  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  maritime 
powers;  that  he  would  endeavour  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain  should  be  elected  emperor, 


and  belieTed  that  he  could  accomplish  it ;  that 
he  would  immediately  advance  to  the  queen 
two  millions  of  florins ;  that,  in  reoompence  for 
aU  this,  he  required  Silesia  to  be  yielded  to  him/* 
Theee  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince 
very  much  convinced  of  his  own  right.  He 
afterwards  moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his 
minister  to  hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Slleain 
would  content  him. 

The  queen  answered,  that  though  the  king 
alleged,  as  his  reason  for  entering  Silesia,  the 
danger  of  the  Austrian  territoriee  from  other 
pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
give  up  part  of  her  poaseosions  for  the  preserv»- 
tion  of  the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  ho  was  the 
first  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered 
in  a  hoetile  manner,  all  her  esUtes  were  unmo- 
lested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance,  she  replied, 
^  that  she  set  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Frua- 
sia's  friendship;  but  that  he  was  already  ohlig* 
ed  to  assist  her  against  invaders,  both  by  the  gol- 
den bull,  and  the  pragmatic  aanotion,  of  which 
be  was  a  guarantee*  and  that,  if  theee  ties  were 
of  no  forces  she  knew  not  what  to  hope  firom 
other  engagementa.'* 

Of.his  offers  of  alliancea  with  Romia  and  the 
maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them 
intire. 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  tho  election  of 
an  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
terms ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  bo 
free,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  embarras- 
sed by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Of  the  pecuniary  assistance  propoeed, 
she  remarks,  that  no  prince  oyer  madq  war  to 
oblige  another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  con- 
tributions alrsady  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the 
two  millions^  offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded  that  as  she  valuee  the  kiitg'e 
friendship^  she  was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions, 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  soppoft 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction. 

The  king,  finding  negotiation  thue  ineffeo- 
tual,  pushed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began 
to  show  how  secretly  he  could  take  his  measures. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed 
the  question  in  a  few  words :  all  his  generals 
wrote  their  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  sepa- 
rate papers,  which  he  carried  away,  and*  exam- 
ining them  in  private,  formed  his  reeolution, 
without  imparting  it  otherwise  than  by  his  or- 
ders. 

He  b^gan,  not  without  policy,  to  seize  first 
upon  the  estates  of  the  deiYy,  an  order  every 
where  necessary,  and  eyery  where  enried.  He 
plundered  the  convents  of  their  stores  of  prori- 
sion ;  and  told  them,  that  he  never  had  heard  of 
any  magazinee  erected  by  the  apostles. 
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This  iniuU  ivw  maiui,  beeauM  it  was  ttojust ; 
%%k%  tbdse  \?iio  oould  not  resist  w«re  obligsd  to 
bear  it.  He  proceeded  in  ids  expedition ;  and 
a  detachment  of  his  troopa  .took  JaUanea, 
one  of  the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  whidi  was 
wwn  after  abandoned,  for  want  of  provisions, 
which  the  Anstrian  hnssan,  wIm  wars  now  in 
tnotiOD,  wcrebnsj  to  interrupt. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Sl^ 
lesian  war,  was  the  oonqnest  of  Great  Gkgaw, 
which  waa  taken  by  an  nssanlt  in  the  dark, 
beaded  by  Prinee  lioopoki  of  Anbalt  Dessau. 
llMy  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  fortiftoatiens 
about  twelve  at  night,  and  in  twn  hours  were 
masten  of  the  place*  In  attempts  of  this  kind, 
many  accidents  happen  which  cannot  1m  heard 
without  sorpriaa.  Four  Fknsstan  grenadiers 
who  had  climbed  the  ramparts,  missing  their 
#wn  company,  met  an  Austrian  captain  with 
flfty.two  men :  they  were  at  first  ft^ted,  and 
were  about  to  retreat ;  but,  gathering  courage, 
commanded  the  Austrians  to  lay  down  their 
anns,  and  in  the  terror  of  dsrknean  and  confu- 
sion were  unexpectedly  olieyed. 

At  the  same  time  a  oonspimcy  to  kill  or  carry 
away  the  King  of  Prussia  was  said  to  be  dia- 
ooversd.  Tlie  Prasskms  published  a  memocfal, 
in  urhioh  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of 
employing  emissaries  and  assassins  againat  the 
king ;  and  it  was  alleged,  in  direct  terms,  that 
one  of  them  had  confessed  hinkself  obliged  by 
oath  to  destray  him,  which  oath  had  been  given 
him  In  an  Aulie  council  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
Dake  of  Lorvain. 

To  this  the  Austrians  ansvmned,  « that  the 
character  of  the  queen,  and  duke  was  «oo  well 
known  not  to  destroy  the  fsroe  of  such  an 
accusatlen,  that  the  tale  of  the  confession  was 
an  imposture,  and  that  no  such  attempt  was 
ever  miide.**  » 

Each  party  vrw  now  Inflamed,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a 
battle.  The  two  armies  met  at  Molwitz,  and 
parted  without  a  complete  victory  on  eHAier 
oide.  The  Austrians  quitted  1^  field  in  good 
order;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  rode  avray 
tipon  the  first  disorder  of  his  troops,  without 
waiting  for  llie  last  event.  This  attenlion  to 
his  personal  safety  has  not  yet  been  foi^etten. 

After  this,  there  was  no  action  of  much  Im- 
portanee.  But  the  IClng  of  Prussia,  Irritated 
by  opposition,  transferred  his  Interest  in  the 
election  to  «he  Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  new  attacked  by  Franoe,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
LIm  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia,  without  piro- 
curing  those  advantages  whidk  were  once  of- 
fered her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boast  of 
many  princes ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  sscurity 
through  wide  regions  has  been  granted  to  lew. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  asphwd  toboth  these 


boDouia,  and  endcavonred  to  j^n  the  pvalae  of 
l^slator  to  that  of  conqueiw. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  fidse  daimsy 
and  to  regulate  the  admlnlatmtion  of  dvU  and 
criminal  justice,  are  attempts  ao  dUBcult  and  ao 
useful,  that  I  shall  willingly  suspend  or  con- 
tract the  history  of  battles  and  sieges,  to  giva  a 
larger  account  of  this  padfic  entsrpriae. 

That  the  King  of  Pruasht  has  consldeved  the 
nature  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  more  at* 
tantioo  than  Is  common  to  prinees,  appears  Anem 
his  dissertation  on  the  **  Kcaaons  §or  enactfaic 
and  repealing  Laws:"  a  piece  which  yet  do> 
ssrves  notice^  rather  as  a  proof  of  good  Indina* 
tion  than  of  great  ability;  for  thors  b  notUng 
to  be  found  in  It  mare  than  the  most  obvfow 
books  may  supply,  or  tho  waakeat  InteUeet  dia* 
never.  Some  of  his  obasrvations  ars  Just  and 
assful ;  but  upon  such  a  aubjoct  who  can  think 
without  often  thinking  right  ?  It  Is,  howevart 
not  to  bo  omitted,  that  he  appears  always  pra> 
pense  tovrards  the  ddo  of  aurcy.  ^  It  m  poor 
roan,*'  says  he,  **  steals  In  his  want  a  watch, or 
a  fow  pieces,  finsm  one  to  whom  the  iocs  is  in- 
It  this  a  rsaaan  for  oondonming 


He  regrets  thsft  the  laws  sydnst  dnch  have 
been  Ineffsctual;  and  Is  of  optaiion  that  they 
can  never  attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  oif 
Europe  shall  agfua  not  to  aflbrd  an  asylum  to 
dneUibts,  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  Insult 
their  equals  dther  by  word,  deed,  or  writing* 
He  seems  to  suspect  thia  aohense  of  bdng  obi- 
moricaL  «<  Yet  why,"  says  he,  «  should  not 
personal  quarrda  be  submitted  to  judges,  aa 
well  as  questkms  of  possession?  and  why 
should  not  a  congrem  be  appointed  for  the  geno- 
ral  good  of  mankind,  as  well  aa  for  ao  many 
purpoaes  of  1cm  importance?*' 

He  declares  hiasaslf  with  great  ardour  againat 
the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  midnformation 
charges  the  Englidi  that  they  stUl  retain  it. 

It  Is  perhape  impoesible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  country  vrithont  discovering  many  deilects 
any  many  superfluitias.  iAws  often  continue^ 
when  their  reasons  hav^p  ceased.  Lawa  mada 
for  the  first  state  of  the  sodety  continue  unaho- 
lished,  when  the  general  form  of  Ufo  is  changed. 
Parts  of  the  judicial  procedure*  which  were  at 
first  only  accidental,  become  In  tiase  essential ; 
and  formalities  are  aecnmulated  on  each  other, 
till  the  art  of  litigation  requiree  more  atndy» 
than  the  discovery  of  right: 

The  King  of  Prnasia,  exasslaing  the  Inatitn* 
tiens  cf  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  aa 
osuld  only  be  amended  lyy  a  giiwrsl  abrogation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  body  of  law,  to 
wfakh  he  gave  the  nanse  «f  the  «<  Code  Frodo- 
rique,"  which  is  comprised  In  one  volume  of  no 
great  bnlk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidabl|r 
contain  general  padtiona  to  bo  accommodated  to 
portlcnlar  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
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fiitj  of  Iswt,  or  to  hoaswd  U  Wj  otnidance  in 
jndgea,  seemi  to  bo  tho  oppoiite  rocks  on  which 
»ll  GiTil  iiHtitvtiolM  hoTO  boon  wreokod,  oiid  bo- 
.  tween  whieii  kgioliUiTo  witdon  bao  nmnr  yot 
Ibund  an  op«a  pungc 

Of  tbto  DOW  oyaten  of  lowo,  oontneted  as  it 
is,  s  full  aeoowrt  oumoC  bo  oxpoetod  in  tbow 
■MOMin:  bttt,  that  c«rioiilt]r  nsy  not  bo  dio- 
mived  witlMMit  aooM  gratificataon,  it  Imm  boan 
thou^t  i»rop«r  to  epitomiao  tbo  kSng's  «plaB 
fcr  tho  rtformstion  of  hia  oourta^" 

«ThodiirorenoeoiR^udi  axiao  botwecn  sanu 
bora  of  tho  asme  aooioty,  saay  bo  tormiaatod  by  a 
▼olsntary  afreeoMnt  botwoen  the  partioiy  byiv- 
bfttratioo,  or  by  •  jiadioial  pMooas. 

**  The  two  ftrat  metiioda  produce  mora  fine- 
qaontly  a  teaaporary  onaponiion  of  4iapataa  than 
a  final  termination.  OanrU  of  juatioe  are  tiMra- 
fora  neoeasary,  with  a  oettlod  aaothod  of  prooo- 
dwre,  of  which  tho  moot  rimplo  ia  to  oito  tho 
parties,  to  hear  their  pleaa,  and  diaaalm  them 
with  immediate  dedsioB. 

'*  Thia,  however,  ia  in  many  caam  iaqmetioaR 
Uo,  and  in  othcra  ia  ao  aeldom  praetissd,  that  it 
is  fine^cnt  rather  to  inonr  lorn  than  -to  aeek  for 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labjrrinth  of  whkh 
tlteie  ia  no  end. 

"  TUa  tedioiBHieHof  stfitakeepa  tbo  partka  in 
disquiet  and  pertnibatlon,  ronaoa  and  perpetaataa 
animoaitiea,  ezhaasto  the  Utigante  by 
retards  the  pn>gr:M  of  their  fbrtane,  as 
ragm  etra^«m  from  aettliag. 

**  Them  ineonTonieneea,  with  which  the  beat 
ngolated  poUtim  of  Enrope  are  ombarraaaed, 
most  be  remoTod,  not  by  the  totel  prohibition  of 
auite,  wl^ch  is  impooriirfe,  but  by  oontraetion  of 
proceeaeB ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  ftir  tho  ap- 
pearance of  troth,  and  reaaoving  ail  obotmctiona 
by  wliieh  it  is  oonoealed. 

«  Ti»e  ordonaanco  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  mtablishod  a  unUbrmity  of 
procedure  through  all  hia  eomta,  has  been  con- 
sidcRd  aa  one  of  the  greatest  bcneilB  of  hia 
reign. 

"  The  king  of  Pruaaia,  obserring  that  each  of 
hi«  proriDcea  had  a  different  'method  of  judicial 
procedure,  propoaed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
fonn  ;  which  being  tried  with  suceosa  hi  Rmo 
rania,  a  pro^noe  remarkable  for  contention,  he 
afterwarda  estended  to  aUhJs  domfaioast  order- 
ing the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  diflcnities 
wh^cfa  areee  from  it. 

«  Some  aettled  mediod  is  noceaaary  to  judlehd 
procedures.  Small  and  simple  cauaes  might  be 
dccMod  npon  the  oral  pleas  of -tte  two  partiea  ap- 
pearing before  Ae  judge :  but  many  cases  are  ao 
entangled  and  porplezed  aa  to  require  all  €be 
skill  and  abMitice  of  those  who  devote  dieir  livos 
to  the  study  of  the  law. 

*'  AdTocatea,  or  men  who  can  uaderatand  and 
ea^ilain  tiie  queation  to  bo  4isco8aed,  are  tfaera- 


But  thoM  men,  instead  «f  en* 
daavauring  to  proaaote  jnstloe  and  diseorer 
truth,  havo  aurted  their  wita  in  tho  defence  of 
bad  cansoa,  by  forgerica  of  fiicta»  and  laUaciea  of 
aiYuaaent. 

**  To  remedy  this  sriU  tho  king  has  ordered  tm 
inquiry  into  tho  qualifications  of  tbo  advoeato. 
All  thoos  who  practiae  without  a  regular  admis- 
aioo,  or  who  can  be  convistod  of  diaingenoons 
practice,  are  diaoarded.  And  the  judgm  are 
commanded  to  namins  which  of  tho  eauaea  now 
depending  have  been  protracted  by  the  Crimea 
and  ignorance  of  tho  adToeatee,  and  to  diamim 
thoae  who  ehall  appear  culpable. 

«  When  advocatm  are  too  nrnneraua  to  Uve  by 
honest  practice^  they  buay  thomaelvca  in  exciting 
dispntea,  and  distmWng  tho  community  t  tho 
number  of  these  to  be  employed  in  each  court  Is 
tharefore  fixed. 

«  Tho  reward  of  the  adrocatas  is  fised  with 
doe  regard  to  the  natnm  of  the  cause,  and  the 
labour  required ;  but  not  a  penny  is  reeeired  by 
them  till  the  salt  ia  ended,  that  it  may  be  their 
intereat,  aa  weU  aa  that  of  the  clienta,  to  i 


*<  No  adwicato  is  admittsd  in  petty  < 

towns,  or  TiUagm ;  where  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  moot  part  the  low  Tshie 
of  the  matter  oonteatod,  maku  daapatch  abadute- 
ly  neoeemry.  In  those  plana  the  partiee  ehafl 
appear  in  person,  and  the  judge  make  a  aom- 


**  There  mnit  likewiae  bo  aliowod  a  i 
nation  of  tribunala,  and  a  power  of  appeal.  Mo 
judge  ia  so  skilful  and  attentlTB  aa  not  sometimes 
to  err.  Few  are  m  homot  as  not  sometimm  to 
bopartfad.  FMty  judgm  woaM  become  insiip- 
poitdUy  tyrannlcai  if  they  were  not  reetralBod 
by  the  fear  of  a  anperior  judicature ;  and  their 
decUon  would  be  negligont  or  arbitrary  if  diey 
were  not  in  danger  of  aeeing  them  wramlned 
and  cancelled. 

"  The  right  of  appeal  moet  be  reslrahMd,  that 
cauam  may  not  be  tnmsftrred  without  and  frsan 
court  to  court ;  and  a  peremptory  decision  must 
at  last  be  made. 

**  When  an  appeal  is  aaade  to  a  higher  court, 
the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
his  hill,  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
transmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  in- 
formations. If  upon  tho  fint  view  of  the  cauae 
thus  opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  waa 
made  without  jnat  cause,  the  first  aentence  ahall 
be  eottfiraied  without  citation  of  the  defendant. 
If  any  new  evidence  ehall  appear,  or  any  doubte 
arim,  both  the  partiea  ahaU  be  heard. 

«  In  the  dioouaalon  of  cauam  altercation  muat 
bo  allowed ;  yet  to  altercation  eome  limlte  must 
be  put.  There  am  therefore  allowed  a  Mfl,  aa 
anawer,  a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered 
in  writing. 

»  No  eauee  is  allowed  to  he  heard  in  awra 
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than  time  didferait  ooarti.  To  further  the  first 
dedeion,  every  adTocftte  le  enjoined,  under  eerera 
penalties,  not  to  begin  a  suit  till  he  has  coUeeted 
all  the  neeenary  evidence.  If  the  iint  ooort 
has  decided  in  an  anaatisiactory  manner,  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  second,  and  firom  the 
second  to  the  third.  The  process  in  each  appeal 
is  limited  to  six  mmiths.  The  third  coort  may 
indeed  pass  an  emmeoos  judgment;  and  then 
the  ii^mry  is  without  redress.  But  this  objeo- 
tion  is  without  end,  and  therefore  without  force. 
No  method  can  1m  found  of  presenring  humanity 
from  error ;  but  of  contest  there  must  some  time 
be  an  end ;  and  he,  who  tbinlcs  himsdf  injured 
liir  want  of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  must 
consider  himself  as  suffering  for  the  public 

**  There  is  a  special  advocate  appointed  for 
the  poor. 

'*  The  attomejrs,  who  had  formerly  the  care 
of  collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the 
preliminariee  of  a  suit,  ars  now  totally  dismiss- 
ed ;  the  whole  aifair  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
advocates,  and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annul- 
led for  ever. 

"  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pediment from  attending  his  suit,  time  will  be 
granted  him   upon  the  representation  of  his 


Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  dvil 
justice  is  administered  through  the  extensive 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  which,  if  it 
exhibits  nothing  very  subtle  or  profound,  ailords 
one  proof  more  that  the  right  is  easily  discover- 
ed, and  that  men  do  not  so  often  want  ability 
to  find,  as  willingnees  to  practise  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
was  wilUng  to  purehaae  peace  by  the  resignation 
of  Silesia,  though  It  came  at  last,  was  not  come 
yet.  She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the 
power  of  her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  loeing  any  part  of  her  patrimonial 
dominions  to  the  enemies  which  the  opinion  of 
her  weakness  raised  everywhere  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  174S  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity,  supported  by  the  arms  of  France,  master 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  and  confederated 
with  the  elector  Palatine^  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  claimed  Moravia;  and  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  vras  in  possession  of  Si- 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  prepar- 
ing for  resistance :  she  yet  refused  all  oifers  of 
accommodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a 
price  which  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  as 
to  pay. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  among  the  meet 
xealous  and  forward  in  the  oonfederacy  against 
her.  He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  the 
emperor,  and  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ; 


and,  finding  no  enemy  In  tiia  field  able  to  nriat 
him,  he  returned  to  Boriln,  and  left  Schwsrin 
his  general  to  prosecute  the  eonqueat* 

The  Ftussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmuts,  the  capital  of  Moimvia,  and  hUd  the 
whole  country  under  oonirlbutioD.  The  cold 
then  hindered  them  firom  action,  and  they  only 
bkNsked  up  the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielbeig. 

In  the  spring,  the  King  of  Fkmsla  came  again 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  si^ge  of  Brian ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  PHnce  Charles  of 
Lorrain  retired  tnax  before  it,  and  ^ttad 
Moravia,  leaving  only  a  garrison  In  the  capltaL 

The  condition  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was 
nowobanged.  She  was  a  itw  months  before 
without  money,  without  troops,  incirded  with 
enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the 
qnemleftittothefkteof  war,  and  retired  into 
Hungary;  where  she  vras  received  with  seal 
and  affection,  not  unmingled  however  with  that 
neglect  which  must  always  be  home  by  great- 
ness m  distress.  She  bore  the  disrespect  of  her 
subjects  with  the  same  firmnees  as  the  ontragee 
of  her  enemies ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  £n/- 
lish  not  to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by  not 
despairing  herself. 

Voltalra  in  his  late  history  has  asserted,  that 
a  laige  sum  vras  raised  for  her  success,  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions  of  the  English  ladles.  It 
Is  the  great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to 
catch  greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  mlsinlbnn- 
ed,  and  vras  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a 
second  Inquiry  a  truth  less  splendid  and  amus- 
ing. A  contribution  vras  by  newa-wrlten,  upoo 
their  own  anthority,  fVvItiessly,  and,  I  think. 
Illegally,  proposed.  It  ended  in  nothing.  The 
parliament  voted  a  supply,  and  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weaknees  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  to  spend  In  the  magnificence  of 
empire  those  revenues  which  should  be  kept  for 
its  defence.  The  court  Is  splendid,  but  tho 
treasury  Is  empty;  and  at  the  b^inning  of  every 
war,  advantagee  are  gained  against  them,  befora 
their  armies  can  be  assembled  and  equipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  the  Austrians  as 
a  shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegeutiva 
powers  are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance 
of  drought,  llie  armies,  which  had  hitherto 
been  hid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out 
of  their  retreats;  and  wherever  the  queen'e 
standard  was  erected,  nations  scarcdy  known 
by  their  names,  swarmed  immediately  about  it. 
An  army,  especially  a  defensive  army,  multi- 
plies itself.  The  contagion  of  enterpriaespreada 
firom  one  heart  to  another.  Zeal  for  a  native  or 
detestation  of  a  fordgn  sovereign,  hope  of  sad- 
den greatness  or  riches,  friendship  or  emulation 
between  particular  men,  or,  what  are  perhape 
more  general  and  powerful,  desire  of  noTclty 
and  impatience  of  inactivity,  fiU  a  camp  wh& 
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•ilTHitiiren»  add  ftBk  to  rank,  and 


Th«  qaaen  had  adil  tii«l«  an  evwy  part, 
but  tha  now  on  avarf  part  had  armlaa  raady  to 
appoaa  tham.  Aoatria  waa  ImmadUtaly  reeo- 
Terad;  the pbina of  Bqhaoila  ware  filled  with 
her  traopa,  thoof h  the  fiiiUijaaia  ware  (airi- 
aooed  by  the  French.  The  BaTariana  were  ro* 
called  to  tha  defence  of  their  own  country,  now 
waated  by  the  incuralone  of  troope  that  were 
called  Barbariana,  greedy  enough  of  plunder, 
and  daring  perhapa  beyond  the  mlei  of  war» 
but  otherwise  not  more  cruel  than  thoee  whom 
they  attacked.  Prince  Lobkowita  with  one 
army  obeenred  the  motione  of  Broglio^  the 
French  general,  in  Bohemia;  and  FHnce 
Charlea  with  another  put  m  atop  to  the  adTancea 
of  the  King  of  Pruaaia. 

It  vras  now  the  torn  of  the  Fniariana  to  r»- 
tfare.  They  abandoned  Olmnts,  and  left  behind 
them  part  of  their  cannon  and  their  magaainea. 
And  the  king,  finding  that  Braglio  could  not 
long  oppoee  Prince  Lobkowita,  haatened  into 
Bohemia  to  hia  awiiitanffe ;  and  haring  received 
a  reinforcement  of  twenty-three  thooaand  men, 
and  taken  the  castle  of  Glatx,  which,  being 
Irailt  upon  a  rock  scarcely  aoceasible,  would  have 
defied  all  his  power,  had  tlie  garriaon  been  lur- 
niahed  with  proyiaione,  he  puitHNcd  to  Join  his 
alllai,  and  proaecuto  hia  oonqaesta. 

Prince  Charles,  aeeing  Moravia  thua  evacu- 
ated by  the  Prusaiansb  determined  toganriaon 
the  towna  which  he  had  just  recoversd,  and 
pursue  the  enemy,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
French,  would  have  been  too  powerful  for 
Prince  Lobkowita. 

Succees  had  now  given  confidence  to  the 
Aostriana,  and  had  proportionably  abated  the 
apirit  of  their  enemiee.  The  Saxona,  who  had 
co-operated  with  the  King  of  PruasSa  in  the  con- 
f  ueat  of  Moravia,  of  which  they  expected  the 
perpetual  possession,  seeing  all  hopea  of  sudden 
acquisition  defeated,  and  the  province  left  again 
to  ita  former  masters,  grew  weary  of  following 
a  prince,  whom  they  considered  aa  no  longer 
acting  the  part  of  their  confederate;  and  when 
they  approached  the  confines  of  Bohemia  took  a 
dilFerent  road,  and  left  the  Pmasiana  to  their 
own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  hia  march,  and  Charles 
his  pursuit.  At  Csaslaw  the  two  armiee  came 
in  sight  of  one  another,  and  the  Anstriana  re- 
aolved  on  a  decisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Austriana  be- 
gan the  attack :  their  impetuosity  waa  matched 
by  the  firmness  of  the  Praasiana.  The  animo- 
aity  of  the  two  armies  was  much  inflamed :  the 
Anstriana  ware  fighting  for  their  country,  and 
tiba  Pkvasiana  were  in  a  place  where  defeat 
must  inevitably  end  in  death  or  captivity.  The 
fury  of  the  battle  continued  lour  houra:  the 
Pruasfaui  horse  were  at  length  brakani  and  the 


Anstriana  faread  thefar  way  to  tha  camp,  wbefi 
the  wild  troope,  who  had  fought  with  so  much 
vigour  and  conatancy,  at  the  eight  of  plunder 
forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had  any  man  the 
leaat  thoqght  but  how  to  load  himeelf  with  the 
richest  spoUa. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Anatriana  waa 
thus  employed,  the  main  body  waa  left  naked : 
the  Pruseiane  recovered  from  their  confusioo, 
and  regained  the  day.  Charlee  waa  at  last 
foroed  to  retlrs,  and  carried  with  him  the  etand* 
aide  of  hia  enemies,  the  proofr  of  a  victory, 
which,  though  eo  nearly  gained,  ha  had  not 
been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  vras  dearly  bought ;  the 
Prussian  army  waa  much  weakened,  and  the 
cavalry  almoet  totally  deatroyed.  Peace  la 
easily  made  when  it  ie  necessary  to  both  parties  ; 
and  the  King  of  Proesia  had  now  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Auetriana  were  not  hie  only  eOe« 
miea.  When  he  found  Charlee  advancing,  ha 
cent  to  Broglio  for  aasiatanes^  and  waa  an- 
awered  that  <<  he  muet  have  ordera  ftom  Ver- 
sailles.*' Such  a  desertion  of  hia  meet  power- 
ful ally  disconcerted  him,  but  the  battle  waa 


When  the  Pmesiana  wers  returned  to  the 
camp,  he  king,  hearing  that  an  Austrian  olB . 
cer  was  brought  in  mortally  wounded,  had  the 
condescension  to  visit  him.  The  oflicer,  struck 
with  this  act  of  humanity,  said,  after  a  short 
conyersation,  •<  I  should  die.  Sir,  contentedly 
after  thia  honour,  if  I  might  first  show  my  gra- 
titude to  your  mi^Jeety  by  infonning  yon  with 
what  alliee  you  are  now  united,  allies  that  have 
no  intention  but  to  deceive  you."  The  king 
ai^earing  to  enapect  this  intelligenoe;  «  Sir,** 
said  the  Auatrian,  "  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
eenda  meaaengur  to  Vienna,  I  believe  the  queen 
will  not  reftiaa  to  tranamit  an  intercepted  letter 
now  in  her  handa,  which  will  put  my  report 
beyond  all  doubt.*' 

The  meessnger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  trana- 
mitted,  which  contained  the  order  eent  to  Brog- 
lio^ who  waa,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  hie  troope 
on  any  occaaion  with  the  Prussiana.  Secondly, 
he  vraa  ordered  to  act  always  at  a  diatance  firom 
the  king.  Thirdly,  to  keep  alwaya  a  body  of 
twenty  thouaand  men  to  obeerve  the  Prussian 
army.  Fourthly,  to  observe  very  doeely  the 
motions  of  the  king,  for  important  reaaona. 
Fifthly,  to  hasard  nothing;  but  to  pretend 
want  of  reinforcements,  or  the  abaence  of  Bel- 


The  king  now  with  great  reason  conaidered 
himself  as  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  be- 
ing diserted  by  the  Saxona,  and  betrayed  by  tha 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of 
King  George,  and  in  three  weeks  afUr  the 
battle  of  Cxaslaw  made  peace  with  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  who  granted  to  him  the  whole 
province  of  Sileeiay  a  country  of  auch  extant 
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•nd  opiiIiiiOB  Uiat  he  la  Mid  to  ncAv  Cram  it 
oiM-tbird  part  of  his  rercniiM.  By  one  of  tlie 
lotieles  of  this  tmty  it  la  stipulated,  « that  nei- 
tlwr  should  assist  the  enemies  of  the  other." 

The  Qtieen  of  Hungary  thus  disentangled  on 
one  side,  and  set  ftee  iVom  the  most  fonnidahle 
of  her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to 
peace;  took  possession  of  Bayaria;  drove  the 
emperor,  after  all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to 
the  shelter  of  a  neutral  town,  where  he  vras 
treated  as  a  fngitiTO ;  and  besieged  the  FVsnch 
in  Prague,  in  the  city  which  they  had  taken 
iFDm  her* 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  King  of 
Prussia  returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he 
nformed  his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  crimi- 
nals, concluded  a  defensive  alliaoce  with  Eng- 
land, and  applied  Idmself  to  the  augmentation 
of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary vras  one  of  the  first  prools  given  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  of  the  eecrscy  of  his  counsels. 
Bellisle,  the  French  general,  vras  with  him  in 
the  camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelli- 
gence. Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their 
own  penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence 
deceived;  they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce 
through  all  the  involutions  of  intrigue  without 
the  diligence  necessary  to  weaker  minds,  and 
tilsrefore  sit  idle  and  secure ;  they  believe  that 
none  can  hope  to  deceive  them,  and  therefore 
that  none  will  try.  Belllale,  with  all  his  repu- 
tation of  sagaeity,  though  he  was  In  the  F^ms- 
sian  camp,  gave  every  day  frteh  assurances  oi 
the  king's  adherence  to  his  allies ;  while  Brogllo, 
who  commanded  the  army  at  a  distance,  diaoov- 
ered  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  his  deiertlon. 
Brogllo  was  slighted,  and  BeUiale  believed,  till 
on  the  11th  of  June  the  treaty  vras  signed,  and 
the  king  declared  his  resolntion  to  keep  a  neo- 
traltty. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
which  muildnd  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and 
admfare ;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary 
but  the  determinatloii  of  a  very  fow  men  to  be 
silent. 

From  this  time  the  Qneen  of  Hungary  pro- 
ceeded with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  sooeesi. 
The  French,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and 
deprived  of  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  last 
enckised  with  their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and 
Brogllo,  In  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  they  had 
stored  with  all  provisions  necessary  to  a  town 
besieged,  and  where  they  defended  themselves 
three  months  before  any  prospect  appeared  of 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly 
In  the  field,  and  In  eodden  and  tumultuary  ex* 
eursions  rather  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great 
fiegree  of  skill  In  attaeklng  or  defending  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  eonsidcr  all  the 


mlachleft  done  to  «1m  eiiy  an  fidObif  ultimnlBly 
upon  themsslves,  and  therefore  were  wilUng  to 
gain  it  by  time  mtfasr  than  by  Cvce^ 

It  was  an«B*  «>»^  bow  longsosfver  Pfeagu* 
might  be  defimded.  It  must  be  yielded  at  last, 
and  therefore  all  arte  were  tried  to  obtain  an 
honourable  capitulatkm.  The  mewcngete  frem 
the  dty  were  aent  back  aometimes  unheard,  but 
always  with  this  answer,  ««  That  no  terma 
would  be  aUowcd,  but  that  they  ehould  yieh} 
themeelves  priaooers  of  war.** 

The  condition  of  the  garrtaon  was  in  the  eyeo 
of  all  Europe  desperate;  but  the  French,  to 
whom  the  praise  of  spirit  and  activity  cannot  be 
denied,  resolved  to  make  an  eflbrtfor  the  honour 
of  their  arms.  MaiUebois  was  at  that  time  en- 
camped with  his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders 
were  sent  him  to  relieve  Prague.  The  enter- 
prize  was  considered  as  romantic  MalUeboia 
was  a  march  of  forty  days  distant  from  Boha 
mia,  the  passes  wers  narrow,  and  the  way» 
foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that  Prague  would  be 
taken  befon  he  could  reach  it.  I1ie  march  was, 
however,  begun  t  the  army,  being  joined  by 
that  of  Count  Saxe,  consisted  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  aU  ths  difilcnltisa 
which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put  in  their 
way,  at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege  of 
Praguoi  though  not  raised,  was  remitted*  and  n 
communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  tba 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  in- 
tervention, hindered  the  garrison  from  joining 
their  friends.  The  officers  of  Maillebols  incited 
him  to  a  battle,  because  the  army  was  hotoply 
lessening  by  the  want  of  provisions ;  but,  instead 
of  pressing  on  to  Prague,  ha  retired  into  Ba« 
varia,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  empever'a 


The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  offend- 
ed, conferred  the  chief  comnaand  upon  BrsgUo^ 
who  escaped  from  the  besisgera  with  very  UtUo 
difficulty,  and  kept  the  Auatrlana  employed  till 
Bellisle  by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  PraguSk  and 
without  any  great  loes  joined  the  main  army. 
Brogllo  dien  retired  over  the  Rhine  Into  tba 
French  dominions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  tba 
country  which  he  had  undertaken  to  proteoC» 
and  burning  towna,  and  deatroying  mi^aainea 
of  com,  with  auch  wantonneaa,  as  gave  reaeott 
to  believe  that  he  expected  commendation  from 
his  court  for  any  misohiefr  done,  by  whatevet 


The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages^  re- 
covered all  their  strong  plaeas,  in  some  of  which 
French  garrisons  had  been  left,  and  made  them« 
selves  maaters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capita^  but  Ingolatadt,  the  strong* 
est  fortification  ia  the  elector's  donainiens, 
where  they  found  a  great  number  of  eannoQ  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  intended  in  the  dreanM 
of  prqjeeted  greatness  for  the  alage  of  Viennnj 
all  the  ari:hives  of  the  state,  tha  plate  and  oinn* 
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»cii«i  of  the  •UetonU  palaoe,  and  what  had  keen 
oonsidered  as  moat  worthy  ofpraaeiiation.  No- 
thinf  hut  tha  warlike  atoree  were  taken  away. 
An  oath  of  all^^laaoe  to  the  ^ueen  was  required 
of  the  Bantriaoa,  hat  without  any  explanation 
whether  temporary  or  perpetual. 

The  emperor  lived  at  Franefort  in  the  security 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  wItlHmt 
much  respect  from  the  German  princes,  except 
that,  upon  some  oljjections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  Us  election,  the  Kinf  of  Prussia 
declared  himself  determined  to  support  him  in 
tiie  imperial  dignity  with  all  hb  power. 

llftia  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great 
affection  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seems 
not  to  haTS  raised  much  alarm.  The  German 
princes  were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest 
the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invested  and 
aoknowledged,  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Germanic  constitution*  Perhaps  no  election  by 
plurality  of  suffrages  was  erer  made  among 
human  beings,  to  which  it  might  not  be  ob- 
jected that  Toioes  were  procured  by  illicit  iniln- 


Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
Tiate  by  orderim^  his  ministers  to  declare  at 
London  and  at  Vienna,  that  he  waa  resolved  not 
to  violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  declara- 
tion was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  and  could  not 
satisfy  those  whom  it  might  silence.  But  this 
was  not  a  time  for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust 
the  king  of  Prussia  might  have  provoked  Mm, 
and  it  was  most  convenient  to  consider  him  os 
a  friend,  till  lie  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raised 
new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  putting 
them  in  motion.  The  eari  of  Hindford  about 
this  time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the 
protection  of  fianover,  not  perhaps  because  they 
were  thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's  de- 
signs might  be  guessed  from  his  answer,  which 
was,  that  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  de- 
fence of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in 
danger,  and  that  he  could  not  believe  ^e  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  inva^ 
sion,  since  he  had  withdrawn  the  native  troops, 
and  put  them  into  the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed  designs 
which  made  It  necessary  that  his  troops  should 
be  kept  together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when 
the  scene  was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bava- 
ria, lay  for  some  months  encamped  on  the 
Rhine,  endeavouring  to  gain  a  passage  Into 
Alsace.  His  attempts  had  long  been  evaded  by 
the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  Frendi  general, 
till  at  last,  June  SI,  1744,  he  executed  his  de- 
sign, and  lodged  his  army  in  the  French  domin- 
ions, to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  It  was  now  expected  that  the  territo- 
lifa  of  France  would  in  their  turn  feel  the  mise- 


rise  of  war :  and  the  nattoa,  whlA  so  long  kept 
the  worM  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last  the  value 
of  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
traops  at  a  great  distanee  from  him,  engaged  in 
a  fc»relgn  country  against  the  most  powerful  of 
all  their  enemies.  Now,  therefore,  was  tlie  time 
to  discover  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at 
Francfurt  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had 
engaged,  "  that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its 
allies  appeared  backward  to  re-establish  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  and  more  oegent  methods 
appeared  necessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a 
desire  of  oo-operating  towards  the  pad flcation  of 
Germany,  should  make  an  expedition  for  the 
oonquest  of  Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  pos- 
aessiOD  of  the  emperor,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
for  ever ;  In  gratitude  for  which  the  emperor 
sbonld  resign  to  him  and  his  sueoeason  a  oertain 
number  of  lordshlpo,  which  are  now  part  of  tha 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  His  Impo^  Majesty 
likewise  guarantees  to  the  King  of  Prussia  the 
pcrpetoal  poaseaslon  of  Upper  Silesia ;  and  the 
king  guarantees  to  the  emperor  the  perpetual 
possession  of  Upp«r  Autria»  aa  soaa  as  ha  shall 
have  occupied  it  by  conquest." 

It  Is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
war  upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
that,  whatever  respect  he  was  willing  to  show  to 
the  emperor,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
without  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  trsaty 
he  put  his  troope  in  motion ;  and,  according  (a 
his  promise,  while  the  Austrians  were  invading 
France,  he  Invaded  Bohemia. 

Princea  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
they  think  themselvea  obliged  not  to  make  war 
without  a  reason.  Tbehr  feas6ns  an  indeed  not 
alwaya  very  satiaftotory*  Lewis  die  Fourteenth 
seemed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  bm- 
tive  for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  Cnr  at- 
tM;ked  Charles  of  Sweden,  because  ha  had  not 
been  treated  with  snffldcnt  respect  when  he 
made  ajoumey  In  disguise.  The  King  ef  Pkns- 
sia,  having  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his 
neighlHmr,  waa  not  long  without  his  reasons. 
On  July  80th,  he  published  his  dedantion,  In 
whieh  he.dedares : 

That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator 
of  .the  troubles  In  Germany,  but  finds  himsdf 
obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  Uws,  and  the  authority  of  the  em- 


That  the  Queen  of  Hungary  haa  treated  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with  inexprsisi- 
l>le  crudty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  for- 
dgn  troops  which  have  marched  through  neu- 
tral countries  without  the  customary  requisl- 


That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked 
under  neutral  fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  is  the  head. 
A  a 
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That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated 
with  indecency  by  the  Hungarian  troopa. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror void,  and  the  diet  of  Francfort  illegal, 
had  not  only  violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but 
injured  all  the  princes  who  have  the  right  of 
election. 

I'hat  he  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary;  and  that  he  desires  no- 
thing for  himseliv  and  only  enters  as  an  auxi- 
liary into  a  war  tor  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit  his  pre- 
tension to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  on  con- 
dition that  his  hereditary  countries  be  restored 
to  him. 

That  this  jmtposal  had  been  made  to  the  King 
of  £ngland  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  the  King  of  £ngland 
had  no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to 
make  his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

llmt  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been 
desired;  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose, 
knowing  the  inflexibility  of  the  English  and 
Austrian  courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  the  queen 
must  impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her 
enemies  find  new  allies. 

That  be  is  not  fighting  for  any  interest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but 
is  determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence 
of  the  emperor,  in  vindication  of  the  right  of 
election,  and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany,  which  the  Queen  of  Hungary  would 
enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prns- 
sian  minister  in  England,  it  was  aooompauied 
with  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which 
many  of  the  foregoing  positions  were  repeated; 
the  emperor*s  candour  and  disinterestedness 
were  magnified :  the  dangerous  designs  of  the 
Austrians  were  displayed;  it  was  imputed  to 
them  as  the  most  fiagrant  violation  of  the  Ger- 
manic constitution)  that  they  had  driven  the 
emperor*s  troops  out  of  the  empire ;  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  His  Prussian  Majesty 
were  again  heartily  declared;  and  it  was  said, 
that  this  quarrel  having  no  connection  with 
English  interests,  the  English  ought  not  to 
Interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into 
amazement  by  this  declaration,  which  at  once 
dismounted  them  fron^  the  summit  of  success, 
and  obliged  them  to  fight  through  the  war  a  se- 
cond time.  What  succours,  or  what  promises, 
Prussia  received  from  France  was  never  pub- 
licly known ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a 
prince  so  watchful  of  opportunity  sold  assist- 
ance, when  it  was  so  much  wanted,  at  the  high- 
est rate;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  exposed 
himself  to  so  much  hazard  only  for  the  free- 


dom of  Germany,  and  a  few  petty  districts  io 
Bohemia. 

The  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire 
at  discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  found 
either  among  enemies  or  friends,  were  new 
driven  into  their  own  dominions,  and  in  their 
own  dominions  were  insulted  and  pursued, 
were  on  a  sudden  by  this  new  auxiliary  restored 
to  their  former  superiority,  at  least  were  dis- 
burdened of  their  invaders,  and  delivered  from 
their  terrors.  And  all  the  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  saw  with  indignation  and  amazes 
ment  the  recovery  of  that  power  which  they 
bad  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed  brought 
low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  elation  had 
disposed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than  it 


The  Queen  of  Hungary  still  retained  her 
firmness,  llie  Prussian  declaration  was  not 
long  without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  European  princes  with  some  observations 
on  the  Prussian  minister's  remonstance  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his 
master  to  read  to  the  Austi'ian  council,  but  not 
to  deliver.  The  same  caution  was  practised  be- 
fore when  the  Prussians,  after  the  emperor's 
death,  invaded  Silesia.  This  artifice  of  political 
debate  may,  perhaps,  be  numbered  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  greatness  among  the  refinements  of 
conduct ;  but,  as  it  is  a  method  of  proceeding 
not  very  difficult  to  be  contrived  or  practised,  as 
it  can  be  of  very  rare  use  to  honesty  or  wisdom« 
and  as  it  has  been  long  known  to  that  class  of 
men  whose  safety  depends  upon  secrecy,  though 
hitherto  applied  chiefly  in  petty  cheats  and 
slight  transactions;  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
much  advance  the  reputation  of  r^gal  under* 
standing,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to  th« 
safetyi  than  it  takes  away  firom  the  honour  of 
him  that  shall  adopt  it. 

The  queen  in  her  answer,  after  charging  th« 
King  of  Ptussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Breslaw,  and  observing  how  much  her  enemies 
will  exult  to  see  the  peace  now  the  third  time 
broken  by  him,  declares : 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  question  not 
the  event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops 
with  grelit  tenderness,  and  that  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  empire  only  because  they  were 
in  the  service  of  France. 

That  she  is  so  &r  from  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now 
raised  in  it  are  the  effect  of  the  armaments  of 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affisirs  which  by  distance  of 
time  or  place  lose  their  power  to  interest  the 
reader.  Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows 
remote ;  and  of  things  thus  diminished,  it  ta 
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flufficient  to  nirvey  the  aggregate  without  a 
minute  examination  of  the  parts. 

It  la  easy  to  perceire,  that,  if  the  King  of 
Prussia's  reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  ani- 
mosity can  nerer  want  a  plea  for  Tlolenoe  and 
invasion.  What  he  charges  npon  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  the  waste  of  country,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  employment  of  fo- 
reign troops,  is  the  unavoidable  conaeqaenoe  of 
a  war  inflamed  on  either  side  to  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. All  these  grievances  subsisted  when  be 
made  the  peace,  and  therefore  they  could  very 
little  justify  its  breach. 

It  Is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is 
obliged  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sist the  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated. 
And  every  subsequent  contract  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  consistent  with  former  obliga- 
tions. Nor  badr  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
on  terms  contrary  to  that  constitution  by  which 
he  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  electors. 
But  he  could  have  easily  discovered  that  not  the 
•mperor  but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  the 
queen's  enemy,  not  the  administrator  of  the  im- 
perial power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Nor  did  his  allegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, supposing  the  emperor  injured,  oblige  him 
to  more  than  a  succour  of  ten  thousand  men. 
But  ten  thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohe- 
mia, and  without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he 
could  receive  no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
which  he  so  loudly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
A  country  guarded  only  by  the  laith  of  treaties, 
«Bd  therefore  left  unarmed,  and  unprovided  of 
all  defence.  He  had  engaged  the  French  to  at- 
tack Prince  Charies,  before  he  should  repass  the 
Rhine,  by  which  the  Austrians  would  at  least 
have  been  hindered  from  a  speedy  march  into 
Bohemia:  they  were  likewise  to  yield  him  such 
other  assistance  as  he  might  want. 

Relying  therefore  upon  the  promises  of  the 
French,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and,  in  August  1744,  broke 
into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
four  thousand  men.  When  he  entered  the  coun- 
try, he  published  a  proclamation,  promising,  that 
his  army  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  that  those  who  made  no  resistance  should 
be  suiFered  to  remain  in  quiet  in  their  habita- 
tions. He  required  that  all  arms,  in  the  custody 
of  whomsoever  they  might  be  placed,  should  be 
given  up,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  public  offi- 
cers. He  still  declared  himself  to  act  only  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  with  no  other 
design  than  to  establish  peace  and  tranquillity 
ibroughout  Germany,  his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent.  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  should  be  found 
W{thoiinr,  he  shall  be  hanged  without  further 


Inquiry ;  and  that,  if  any  lord  shall  connive  at 
his  vassals  keeping  arms  in  their  custody,  his 
village  shall  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the 
King  of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as 
criminals,  for  preparing  to  defend  their  native 
country,  or  maintaining  their  all^lance  to  their 
lawful  sovereign  against  an  invader,  whether  he 
appears  principal  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  pro- 
fesses to  Intend  tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progreoB  was  such  as  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria  :  like  Cesar,  he  conquer- 
ed  as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  opposition 
till  he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  Indig- 
nation and  resentment  of  the  Queen  of  Hun« 
gary  may  be  easily  conceived ;  the  alliance  ol 
Francfort  was  now  laid  open  to  all  Europe  ;  and 
the  partition  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  again 
publicly  projected.  They  were  to  be  shared 
among  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of 
controlling  France,  were  awakened  to  their  for- 
mer terrors ;  all  that  had  been  done  was  now  to 
be  done  again ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Ffosen  Sea,  was  filled  with 
exultation  or  terror,  with  schemes  of  conquest 
or  precautions  for  defence. 

llie  king  delighted  with  his  progress,  and  ex- 
pecting, like  other  mortals  elated  with  success, 
that  his  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted, 
continued  his  march,  and  began  In  the  latter  end 
of  September  the  siege  of  Pntgne.  He  had 
gained  several  of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was 
Informed  that  the  convoy  which  attended 
his  artillery  was  attacked  by  an  unexpected  party 
of  the  Austrians.  The  king  went  immediately 
to  their  assistance  with  the  third  part  of  his 
army,  and  found  his  troops  put  to  flight,  and  the 
Austrians  hasting  away  with  his  cannons :  such 
a  loss  would  have  disabled  him  at  once.  He 
fell  upon  the  Austrians,  whose  number  would 
not  enable  them  to  withstand  him,  recovered  his 
artillery,  and  having  also  defeated  Bathlani, 
raised  his  batteries  ;  and  there  being  no  artillery 
to  be  placed  against  him,  he  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  city.  He  then  ordered  four  attacks 
to  be  made  at  once,  and  reduced  the  besieged  to 
such  extremities,  that  in  fourteen  days  the  go- 
vernor was  obliged  to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  gre- 
nadier is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  bastion 
alone,  and  to  have  defended  himself  for  some  time 
with  his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted  after 
him ;  for  this  act  of  bravery,  the  king  made  him 
a  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Austrians 
should  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  apply  their  whole  power  to  their  own  de- 
fence. Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  the 
Prussian  invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Bhinc. 
This  the  French,    accordiog  to  their  contract 
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^ith  tlM  king  of  Frania,  alieuld  hart  attempted 
to  binder;  bat  they  knew  by  ezperienoe  the 
AuAtriana  would  not  be  beaten  widiout  reebt- 
anoe,  and  that  reeietanee  always  inoomviodei  an 
.  assailant.  As  the  king  of  Frussia  r^oed  In 
the  distance  of  the  Austriani^  when  ha  oonsid- 
ered  as  entangled  in  the  Fraieh  territories ;  the 
JKreneh  rejo&oed  in  the  neeeseity  of  their  retoni, 
and  pleased  thenselTeB  with  theprospeet  of  easy 
oonqaests,  while  powers  whoss  they  considered 
with  equal  malevolence  shonld  be  employed  in 
aoaasacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the^^iportunity  of  bright 
moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine ;  and  Noalllesb 
who  had  esrly  intelligence  of  his  motions*  gave 
aim  very  little  disturbance,  but  contented  bim> 
self  with  attacking  the  rear-guard,  and  when 
they  retired  to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 

The  king,  upon  the  reduction  of  Prague 
struck  a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of 
the  town,  with  this  inscription : 

**  Prague  taken  by  tho  King  of  Plrmela, 

September  16th,  1744; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years." 

On  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which 
h«  prayed,  "  That  bis  Conqneets  might  produce 
Peace."  He  then  marched  Ihrward  with  the 
rapidity  which  constitutes  his  military  charac- 
ter, took  posseesion  of  almost  all  Bohemia,  and 
began  to  talk' of  entering  Austria  and  beeieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  re- 
source. The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  in- 
vited or  not,  was  not  comprised  in  the  union  of 
Frankfort;  and  as  every  sovereign  is  growing 
less  as  his  next  neighbour  Is  growing  greater, 
be  could  not  heartily  wish  success  to  a  confeder- 
acy which  was  to  aggrandise  the  other  powers 
of  Germany.  The  Prussians  gave  him  likewise 
a  particular  and  imnicdiata  provocation  to  op- 
pose them ;  for,  when  they  departed  to  the  con-t 
quest  of  Bohemia,  with  all  the  elation  of  imagi- 
nary success,  they  passed  through  his  dominions 
with  unlicensed  and  contemptuous  disdain  of 
his  authority.  As  the  approach  of  Prince 
Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of  events,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with  a  very  large 
body  of  troops. 

The  King  of  Prussia  having  left  a  garrison  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burgh- 
ers to  death  if  they  left  their  houses  in  the  night, 
went  forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  for- 
tresses, expecting,  perhape,  that  Prince  Charles 
would  be  interrupted  in  his  march;  but  the 
French,  though  they  appeared  to  follow  him, 
either  could  not  or  would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  Charles  reached  Bohemia, 
leaving  the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession , 


of  tha  wasted  plahu  of  their  coun^,  whldi 
their  enemies,  who  still  kept  the  strong  places, 
might  again  seize  at  wilL  At  the  approach  of 
the  Austrian  army,  the  courage  of  the  King  of 
Fjrussia  seamed  to  have  fidled  him.  He  retired 
from  post  to  post,  and  evacuated  town  after 
town,  and  fortress  slier  fortress,  withoat  re- 
sistance^  or  appearance  ai  resistance^  as  if  ha 
was  resigning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  ha  should 
have  made  soma  eflTort  to  rsscoe  Prague ;  but^ 
after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispnto  tiie  passage  of 
the  £]be,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  quit  the  place.  They  left  behind 
them  their  magarines,  and  heavy  artillery, 
amoqg  which  were  seven  pieces  of  rwnarkable 
excellence^  called  "  The  Seven  Electors."  Bat 
they  took  with  them  their  fieM  cannon  and  a 
great  number  of  carriagee  laden  with  stores  and 
plunder,  which  they  were  forced  to  leave  In 
thch:  way  to  the  Saxons  and  Anstrians  that 
harassed  theh:  march.  They  at  hwt  entered  Si- 
lesia with  the  loss  of  about  a  third  part. 

The  King  of  Prussia  suffsred  much  in  bis  re- 
treat ;  for  besides  the  mUitary  stores^  which  he 
left  every  where  behind  him,  even  to  the  clotlies 
of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in 
his  army,  and  consequently  ftequent  desertione 
and  many  diseases;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  equally  lost  to  a  flying  army- 

At  last  he  re-entered  his  own  territories  and, 
having  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  security, 
retunted  for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  be  forbade 
all  to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign- 
To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  con- 
duce, it  is  dii&cult  to  discover :  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  which  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know 
what  they  know,  and  what  is  universally  known 
may  as  well  be  tpvken.  It  is  trus,  that  in  pop- 
ular  governments  seditious  discourses  may  in- 
flame the  vulgar ;  but  in  such  governments  they 
cannot  be  restrained,  and  in  absolute  monarchies 
they  are  of  little  effect. 

When  the  Pknssians  invaded  Bohsmia,  and 
this  whole  nation  was  fired  with  resentment, 
the  King  of  England  gave  (Hrders  in  his  palace 
that  none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  dia- 
respect;  by  this  command  he  maintained  the 
decency  necessary  between  princes,  without  en- 
forcing, and  pn^aUy  without  expecting,  obe- 
iience  but  in  bis  own  presence. 

The  King  of  Pmasia's  edict  regarded  only 
himself,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  teU  what 
was  his  motive,  unfees  he  intended  to  sptfe 
himself  the  mortification  of  aboard  and  illiberal 
flattery,  which,  to  a  mind  stuag  with  disgrace, 
must  have  been  in  the  higheet  degree  painful 
and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  diffi- 
cult to  all  mortals ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revenge  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  bo 
found  among  princes.    Now  was  the  time  when 
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the  ^Qeen  of  Hungurf  might  perhaps  hare  made 
peace  on  her  own  tcnns ;  but  keenness  of  reaent- 
menty  and  arroganee  of  sueoess,  withheld  her 
from  the  due  vse  of  the  present  opportunity. 
It  is  said,  that  the  King  of  JProaaia  in  his  retreat 
sent  letters  to  Prince  Charles,  wliich  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  ample  eoncessions»  bnt  were 
sent  back  unopened.  The  King  of  England  of- 
fered likewise  to  mediate  between  them ;  hut 
his  propositions  were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where 
a  resolution  was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the 
interruption  of  their  snoosss  on  the  Rhine  by 
the  reeoTery  of  Silesia,  hut  to  reward  the  Sax- 
ons lor  their  seasonable  help  by  giving  them  part 
of  tlie  Prussian  dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  died  the 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bayaria;  the  treaty  of 
Francfort  was  consequently  at  an  end ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  being  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  auxiliary  to  the  emperor, 
and  having  avowed  no  other  reason  for  the  vrar, 
might  have  honourably  withdrawn  his  forces, 
and  on  his  own  prtnciplea  liave  complied  with 
terms  of  peace ;  but  no  terms  were  offered  him  ; 
the  queen  pursued  him  with  the  utmost  ardour 
ef  hoetillty,  and  the  French  left  him  to  his  own 
conduct  and  his  own  destiny. 

His  Bohemian  eonquesis  were  already  lost ; 
and  he  was  now  chased  back  into  Silesia,  where^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continued 
in  an  equilibration  by  alternate  losses  and  ad- 
vantages. In  Apri^  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
seeing  his  dominions  overrun  by  the  Anstrians, 
and  receiving  very  little  succour  from  the 
French,  made  a  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary upon  easy  conditions,  and  the  Austrians 
had  more  troope  to  employ  against  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suffer 
human  presumption  to  remain  long  unchecked. 
The  peace  with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded, 
when  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all 
the  allies  of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her 
utmost  power  for  the  preservation  of  the  XjOw 
Countries;  and,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  at 
Fontenoy,  the  first  battle  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  combined  army  of  Austrians  and  Sax- 
ons was  fought  at  Niedburgh,  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously 
reported  by  the  different  parties,  and  published 
in  the  journals  of  that  time ;  to  transcribe  them 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  are  not  easily  understood,  and  because 
there  are  no  means  of  determining  to  which  of 
the  relations  credit  should  be  given.    It  is  suffl- 


sient  that  they  all  end  In  dalming  or  allowing 
a  complete  victory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artlUery,  killed  four 
thousand,  took  seven  thousand  prisoners,  with 
the  loss^  according  to  the  Pkussian  narrative,  of 
only  sixteen  hundred  men. 

He  new  advanced  again  Into  Bohemia, 
whcre^  howeyer,  he  made  no  great  progrees. 
The  Qnasn  of  Hungary,  though  defeated,  was 
not  subdued.  She  poured  in  her  troops  from  all 
parts  to  the  reinforcement  of  Prince  Charles, 
and  deCennined  to  continue  the  struggle  with 
all  her  power.  The  king  caw  that  Bohemia 
was  an  unpleaslng  and  inconvenient  theatre  of 
war,  in  whieh  he  ahoold  be  rained  by  a  miscar- 
riage, and  shmiM  get  litUe  by  a  victory.  Sax- 
ony  was  left  dsfenesless,  and,  if  It  was  ceo- 
qnered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therafove  published  a  declaration  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting 
tot  reply.  Invaded  his  domlnioni.  This  faiv». 
slon  produced  another  battla  at  Standents, 
whieh  ended,  as  the  ftrmer,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Pruasiana.  Tho  Austrians  had  soma  ad- 
vantage in  tho  beginning;  and  their  hrrsfular 
troops,  who  an  always  duing,  and  are  always 
ravenous,  broke  into  the  Prussian  camp^  and 
carried  avray  the  military  cheat.  Bnt  this  was 
OMlly  repaired  by  the  spoils  ef  Saxony. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible, 
and  hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change. 
She  recruited  onee  more  her  army,  and  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  territories  of  Branden- 
burgh;  but  the  King  of  Prussia's  activity  pre- 
vented all  her  designs.  One  part  of  his  Ibroea 
seized  Leipeic,  and  the  other  onee  mors  do- 
feated  the  Saxons;  the  King  of  Poland  fled 
from  his  dominions^  Prince  Charles  retired  into 
Bohemia.  The  King  of  IVueeia  enlered  Drea- 
den  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  very  sovsrs  contri- 
butions  from  the  whole  country,  and  the  Aus- 
trians and  Saxons  were  at  last  coaspeiled  to  ra* 
ceive  from  him  such  a  pesos  as  he  would  grant. 
He  imposed  no  eevere  eonditioni  cxeepi  tha 
payment  of  the  contributions*  made  no  now 
claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the  Elector  Pa- 
hitine,  acknowledged  tha  Duks  of  Tuscany  fbr 
emperor. 

The  Uvea  of  prlncsi^  like  the  Ustorisaof  na- 
tions,  have  their  periods.  We  shall  here  sus- 
pend our  narrative  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
was  now  at  the  height  of  human  greatnsos,  gir- 
ing  laws  to  his  enemk^,  and  eonrtsd  by  aQ  tho 
powers  of  Europe. 


BROWNE. 


Though  the  writer  of  the  foUowinga  Essays* 
■eems  to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  among 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curionty  after  his 
private  life,  and  has»  therefore,  few  memorials 
preserved  of  his  felicities  and  misfortunes ;  yet, 
heeauae  an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears 
imperfect  and  neglected,  without  some  account 
•f  the  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  at- 
tempt the  gratification  of  that  curiosity  which 
naturally  inquires  by  what  peculiarities  of  na^ 
ture  or  fortune  eminent  men  have  been  distin- 
guished, how  uncommon  attainments  have  been 
gained,  and  what  influence  learning  had  on  its 
possessors,  or  virtue  on  its  teachers. 

Sia  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  in  Cheapside,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1606.t  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton,  in 
Cheshire.  Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother 
I  find  no  account. 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little 
known,  except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early ; 
that  he  was,  according  to  the  common  \  fate  of 
orphans,  defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians; 
and  that  he  was  placed  for  his  education  at  the 
school  of  Winchester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  §  three  thousand 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husband*s  pro- 
perty, left  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thou- 
sand, a  large  fortune  for  a  man  destined  to 
learning  at  that  iim^  when  commerce  had  not 
yet  fiJled  the  nation  with  nominal  riches.  But 
It  happeneid  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  to  be 
made  poor  by  opulence ;  for  his  mother  soon 
married  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  probably  by  the 
inducement  of  her  fortune;  and  he  was  left  to 
the  rapacity  of  his  guardian,  deprived  now  of 
both  his  parents,  and  therefore  helpless  and  un- 
protected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
IdSS.  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,  |1  and  enter- 
ed a  gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-Hall, 


*  **  ChrisUan  Morals/'  first  printed  ta  1756.-<-H. 
t  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  An- 
tiquities of  Norwich. 

X  Whitefoof  s  character  of  Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  in 
a  marginal  note. 

\  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
n  Wood's  Athen«e  Oxonicnses. 


which  was  soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took 
the  name  of  Pembroke-college,  from  the  £arl 
of  Pembroke,  then  chanceUor  of  the  University. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  January  SIst,  1686-7;  being,  as  Wood 
remarks,  the  first  man  of  eminence  graduated 
fixran  the  new  college,  to  which  the  zeal  or  grati- 
tude of  those  that  love  it  most  can  wish  little 
better  than  that  it  may  long  proceed  as  it  began. 
Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  he  turned  his  studies  to  physic,*  and 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire ;  but 
soon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
invited  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement, 
and  accompanied  f  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
some  employment  in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of 
the  forts  and  castles,  which  the  state  of  Ireland 
then  made  necessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
his  connections  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a 
wandering  life,  very  easily  continues  It.  Ire- 
land had,  at  that  time,  very  little  to  offer  to  the 
observation  of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore, 
passed  f  into  France  and  Italy;  made  some 
stay  at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  which  were 
then  the  celebrated  schools  of  physic ;  and  re- 
turning home  through  Holland,  procured  him- 
self to  be  created  doctor  of  physio  at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  con- 
cluded them,  there  is  no  certain  account;  nor 
do  there  remain  any  obeervations  made  by  him 
in  his  passage  through  those  countries  which  he 
visited.  To  consider,  therefoi'e,  what  pleasure 
or  instruction  might  have  been  received  Arom 
the  remarks  of  a  man  so  curious  and  diligent, 
would  be  voluntarily  to  indulge  a  painful  reflec- 
tion, and  load  the  imagination  with  a  wish, 
which,  while  it  Is  formed,  is  known  to  be  vain. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  those  who 
are  most  capable  of  improving  mankind,  very 
frequently  neglect  to  communicate  their  know- 
ledge; either  because  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
gather  ideas  than  to  impart  them,  or  because, 
to  minds  naturally  great,  few  things  appear  of 
so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  the  notice  of 
the  public. 
About  the  year  1634,^  b«  ^  supposed  to  have 

•  W'ood.  t  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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rttnnied  to  Loodoo ;  anU  tke  n«zt  year  to  haye 
written  hia  celelnted  tnati8e»  caUed  «  Rdigio 
Medicl,**»Tlie  reli^on  of  a  physician,*  which 
he  declarei  himself  ncTer  to  hare  iotended  for 
the  Ftms,  lioTing  composed  it  only  for  his  own 
exercise  and  entertainment.  It,  indeed,  con- 
tains many  passagei,  which,  relating  merely  to 
his  own  person,  can  be  of  no  great  importance 
to  the  pnblle ;  but  when  it  was  written,  it  hap- 
pened to  him  as  to  others,  he  was  too  much 
pleased  with  his  performance,  not  to  think  that 
it  might  please  others  as  mach ;  he,  therefore, 
eommnnieated  it  to  his  friends,  and  receiving,  I 
snppose*  that  eznberant  applause  with  which 
every  man  repays  the  grant  of  perusing  a  manu- 
script, he  was  not  very  diligent  to  obstruct  his 
own  praise  by  recalling  his  papers,  but  suffered 
them  to  wander  from  hand  to  hand,  till  at  last, 
without  his  own  consent,  they  were,  in  164S, 
given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befidlen  others ; 
and  this,  I  am  willing  to  beUeve,  did  really  hap- 
pen to  Dr.  Browne :  but  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  complaints  so 
frequently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A 
song,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  easily  printed 
without  the  author's  knowledge;  because  it 
may  be  learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be 
written  out  with  very  little  trouble ;  but  a  long 
treatise,  however  elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by 
mere  seal  or  curiosity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in 
passing  from  hand  to  band,  before  it  is  multi- 
plied by  a  transcript.  It  is  easy  to  convey  an 
imperfect  book,  by  a  distant  hand,  to  the  press, 
and  plead  the  circulation  of  a  false  copy  as  an 
excuse  for  publishing  the  true,  or  to  correct 
what  is  found  fkulty  or  offensive,  and  charge 
the  errors  on  the  transcrilwr's  depravations* 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  anther  pant- 
ing for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  onoe  gratify  hia  vanity,  and 
preserve  the  appearance  of  modesty ;  may  enter 
the  lists,  and  seoure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour 
might  suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent 
fraud,  but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for 
the  confidence  which  makes  the  happiness  of 
society  Is  in  some  degree  diminished  by  every 
man  whose,  practice  is  at  variance  with  his 
words. 

The  **  Religio  Medici"  was  no  sooner  pub- 
blished  than  It  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public,  by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity 
of  sentiment,  the  quick  succession  of  images, 
the  multitude  of  abstruee  allusions,  the  subtlety 
of  disquisition,  and  the  strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticised, 
llie  Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Kcnelm   Digby,  who   re- 


•  Letter   to   Sir  Kenclm   Digby,  prefixed  to  tlio 
'  UeUgio  Medici/'  fol.  odit. 


turned  his  Judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but 
a  book ;  in  which,  though  mingled  with  some 
positions  fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute 
remarks,  just  censures,  and  profound  specula- 
tions ;  yet  its  principal  claim  to  admiration  is, 
that*  it  was  written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  I 
which  part  was  spent  in  procuring  Browne's 
book,  and  port  in  reading  it. 

Of  theee  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet 
not  all  printed,  either  officiousness  or  malice  In- 
formed Dr.  Browne;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Ke- 
nelm  with  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declar- 
ing tiie  unworthlness  of  his  woric  to  engage  such 
notice,  the  intended  privacy  of  the  composition, 
and  the  oofruptlons  of  the  impression :  and  re- 
ceived an  answer  equally  genteel  and  respectful, 
containing  high  commendations  of  the  pieos^ 
pompous  professions  of  reverence,  meek  acknow- 
ledgments of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies 
for  the  hastiness  of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the 
most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who 
would  not  have  thought,  that  these  two  lumi- 
naries of  their  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to 
grow  bright  by  the  obscuration  of  each  other? 
yet  the  animadTersions  thus  weak,  thus  precipi- 
tate, upon  a  book  thus  injured  in  the  transcrip- 
tion, quickly  passed  the  press;  and  *<  Religio 
Medici"  was  more  accurately  pubUshed,  with 
an  admonition  prefixed  **  to  those  who  have  or 
shall  peruse  the  observations  upon  a  former  cor- 
rupt copy ;"  in  which  there  Is  a  severe  censure, 
not  upon  Digby,  who  was  to  be  used  with  cere- 
mony,  but  upon  the  obeervator  who  had  usurped 
bis  name ;  nor  was  this  invective  written  by 
Dr.  Browne,  who  was  supposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  opponent's  apology ;  but  by  some  offl. 
dons  Mend,  aeaions  for  his  honour,  without  his 
consent. 

Browne  has,  Indeed,  in  hb  own  preface,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  himself  from  rigorous  ex- 
amination, by  alleging,  that  "  many  things  are 
delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  merely 
tropical,  and  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken 
in  a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called 
unto  the  rigid  tcet  of  reason."  The  first  glance 
upon  his  book  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
this  liberty  of  thought  and  expression :  **  1 
could  be  content  (says  he)  to  be  nothing  almost 
to  eternity,  if  I  might  enjoy  my  Sayiour  at  the 
last."  He  has  little  acquaintance  with  the 
aeuteness  of  Browne,  who  suspects  him  of  a 
serious  opinion,  that  any  thing  can  be  "  almost 
eternal,"  or  that  any  time  beginning  and  end 
ing  is  not  infinitely  less  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  bespeaks  much,  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Digby,  too  much  of  himself;  but  vrith 
such  generality  and  conciseness  as  affords  very 


•  Digby'B  Letter  to  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  "  Ra> 
ligio  Medici/'  fol.  edit. 
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Utile  light  to  hk  Uogvtpher :  he  4eeUra%  that, 
betidei  tfaa  dial«cti  «f  dUforent  provinoM,  he  vn- 
dewtood  tix  hnyni^gee ;  that  he  wm  no  etmiger 
to  Mtrooomy;  and  that  he  had  aeen  Mvend 
onuntriea ;  but  what  most  awafcene  cniioeity  it, 
his  wlenm  aHertioo,  that  "  hU  lile  hM  beat  a 
miiade  of  thirty  yean;  which  to  rehito  were 
not  history,  bat  a  pieoe  ef  poetry,  and  would 
eound  like  a  fiOOe.*' 

There  is,  imdoubtedly,  a  ecnee  in  which  all 
life  ie  miraoolons  ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  power*  of 
which  we  can  imafe  no  connection,  a  enecestion 
of  motions  of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  au- 
pematuralj  but  life,  tiius  explained,  whatever  it 
may  have  4Nf  mirarJ^  will  hare  nothing  of  £ible ; 
and,  therefore,  the  anther  undoubtedly  had  re- 
gard to  something,  by  which  he  imagined  him- 
Mif  distinguiahed  firigm  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  howoTV,  the  view  that  con 
be  now  taken  of  his  Ills  offers  no  ant^aranoe. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
others,  snch  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  ex- 
I  traordinary  casualties.  A  scholastic  and  aca- 
demical lifo  is  Tery  uniform ;  and  has,  indeed, 
I  more  safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has 
greater  opportanities  of  adTonture ;  but  Browne 
traversed  no  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts ; 
and,  surely,  a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy, 
reside  at  MonQ»ellier  and  Padua,  and  at  last 
take  his  degree  at  Leyden,  without  any  tbiqg 
miraculous.  What  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was 
related,  sound  so  poetical  and  &balous,  we  are 
left  to  guess;  I  believe  without  hope  of  guessing 
rightly.  The  wonders  probably  were  traneac- 
ted  in  his  own  mind;  selfJove^  co-operating 
with  an  imagination  vigorous  and  fertile  as  that 
of  Browne,  will  find  or  make  objects  of  aston- 
ishment in  every  man's  life ;  and,  perhaps,  there 
is  DO  human  behng,  howeyer  hid  in  the  crowd 
from  the  observation  of  his  fcUow-mortals,  who, 
if  he  has  leisure  and  disposition  to  recollect  his 
own  thonghto  and  actions,  will  not  conclude  his 
life  in  some  sort  a  miracle,  and  imagine  himeelf 
distii^shed  from  all  the  reet  of  his  species  by 
many  discrivtinations  of  nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new 
undertakings.  A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,* 
whose  name  was  Msrryweather,  turned  it  not 
inelegantly  into  Latin;  and  from  his  version  it 
vras  again  translated  into  Italian,  German, 
Dutch,  and  French ;  and  at  Strasbuiy  the  La- 
tin translation  was  published  with  lai^  notes, 
by  Levinus  Nicdaus  Moltkeniua.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish annotations,  which  in  all  the  editions  fr(»n 
1644,  accompany  the  book,  the  author  is  un- 
ioMwn. 

Of  Msrryweather,  to  whoee  xeal  Browne  was 
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eo  much  indebted  for  the  andden  eKteorionef  Uo 
renown,  I  know  nettling,  bat  that  hepuldiriwda 
■nalltreatiae  for  the  inetmetionof  young  pewsns 
In  the  attainment  of  a  Latin  style.  He  print- 
ed  his  translatlsn  in  Holland  widi  seme  difli. 
cnlty.  *  The  fint  printer  to  whom  he  oftred  it 
carried  itto  Salmasins,  « wheUdd  it  by  (says he) 
hi  state  for  thraa  months,'*  and  then  diacouraged 
ita  pnblioatioo :  it  was  affcerwarda  reacted  by 
two  other  printen,  and  at  loet  was  reeeived  by 


The  peenliaritiea  of  this  book*  raised  the 
author,  aa  ia  nsual,  many  admiros  and 
many  enemiee;  but  we  koofr  not  of  more 
than  one  profeesed  answer,  written  nnderf 
the  UUt  of  <«  Medicos  Medicattfa/*  by  Aleamn- 
der  Ross^  which  waa  univenally  neglected  by 
tbeworid. 

At  the  time  when  thia  book  was  pubUshed, 
Dr.  Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had 
settled  in  IfiSfi,  by  $  the  persuasion  of  Dr. 
Lushiiyton,  hit  tutor,  who  waa  tlien  rector  of 
Bamham  Wsst-gato  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  recorded  by  Wood,  that  his  practice  waa  very 
extensive,  and  that  many  patients  reeorted  to 
him.  In  16S7  §  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of 
physic  in  Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641  |  Mrs.  MUeham,  of  a 
good  fomily  in  Norfolk;  "a  lady  (says  Wliite- 
foot)  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her 
worthy  husband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body 
and  mind,  that  they  aeemed  to  come  together  by 
a  kind  of  natural  magnetism." 

Thie  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery 
of  contemporary  wits  f  upon  a  man  who  had 
just  been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  "that  we 
might  procreato  like  trees,  without  conjunction," 
and  had««  Utdy  dedared,  that  «the  whole 
world  was  made  finr  man,  but  only  the  twelfth 
part  of  man  for  woman  ;"  and,  that  '*  mania  the 
whole  world,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crook- 
ed part  of  man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  formidable 
a  rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph, 
to  attract  so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so 
powerful  prejudices,  or  whether,  like  most 
others,  she  married  upon  mingled  motives,  be- 
tween convenience  and  inclination;  ebe  had,  how- 
ever, no  reason  to  repent,  for  she  li>ed  happily 
with  him  one-and-forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten 
chUdren,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughten 
outlived  their  parents:  she  survived  him  two 


«  Merryweafiier'*  letter,  inserted  in  tbe  Life  of  Sir 
Thomaa  Browne, 
t  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,    t  Wood's  Ath.  Ox. 
S  Wood.  II  Whitefoot. 
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■twrii  •ftbirty  ymn;  wUck  to  nl 
B0C  kistorj,  k«t  a  piMt  W  futfj,  mi 
«n4lik«»frU«.'* 

Th««  kp  —iiittiily.  a  MM  bi  whUk  all 
lifekMirMMfani;  m  to  k  a  vilMi  •T  yowwa  •T 

•fmolkwfwhicktfcaiwtc—  iMHt  ke  «i. 
paraatanl ;  bei  Hlit,  thw  czfteiMd.  w|Ml«v«r  U 


f«  tlM  ittMn  flKtoHiM  nT  hit 

I  kMV  MlUi^  tat  that  bepnblUHda 
lirthai— tract!— of  yooagparuM 
iatW  attawnMl  of  a  Latiatyk.  Uopriot. 
oi  kio  tniNladoK  in  HoUaiid  witli  mbo  difi. 
oirity.*  Thafintpri»«vtowhoBihoofa«dtt 
Hta  SaiwariM,  *«whalaid  it  l>y  (tajght) 


iti  pafclicatiM ;  it  waa  afterwards  r^fectod ij 
tara  other  piiirtOT,  and  at  last  waa  reodTsd  by 


yrd  to  ■■■iitlilBC  hy  whkh  ho  JaMfiaod  hio^ 
tolf  ihtia^aiihiid  friM  fht  rrrt  ff  m— ^ft'' 

Of  thtoo  «wdflr%  howow,  tht  Tkw  that  «aa 
bo  now  taken  of  hio  life  odhn  no  apptoranoo 
Thocaona  of  hio  odocatioo  waa  like  that  of 
othvs,  onch  aa  pot  hia  little  in  tht  wmf  of  a»- 
.  traottdinary  cawwltioi  A 
tenkal  life  la  Tcry  nnilbrm 
BMca  i^iety  than  plea«une.  A  traveller  has 
grtoter  oppertonitiee  of  adTcntort ;  bet  Browne 
tiaTcraed  no  anknown  ieas,  or  Axakian  deeerti; 
and,  eorely,  a  man  may  riait  France  and  Italy, 
at  Montprllior  and  Fadoa,  and  at  laet 
is  degree  at  Leydan,  without  any  thiaf 
What  it  waa  that  woald,  if  it  was 
rdatedit  soond  so  poetical  and  febalous,  we  ars 
Isfttognsto;  i  belieYe  withoot  hope  of  fneetinc 
rightly.  The  wonders  probaUy  were  traaeac- 
ted  in  his  own  mind;  self-lore,  oo-operatinf 
with  an  imi^inatioa  ▼igotoos  and  fertile  aa  that 
of  Browne,  will  find  or  make  objects  of  aston- 
ishaaent  in  erery  man'a  life ;  and,  perfaapi^  there 
is  no  human  being,  howerer  hid  in  the  crowd 
firom  the  obeervation  of  hie  fcUow-mortale,  who, 
if  he  has  leisuia  and  disposition  to  recollect  his 
own  thoi^hts  and  actions,  will  not  conclude  his 
life  in  some  sort  a  miracle,  and  imagine  Ufluelf 
disai^uished  from  all  the  rest  of  his  epedce  by 
Boany  discrimioations  of  nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  ■ucocsi  of  this  performance  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new 
undortakinga.  A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,* 
whoae  name  was  Merryweather,  turned  it  not 
inelegantly  into  Latin;  and  from  his  version  it 
WM  lyain  translated  into  Italian,  German, 
Dutoh,  and  French ;  and  at  Strasbni^g  tlie  La- 
tin translation  was  published  with  large  notes, 
|jy  1^<mnus  Nicnkiui  ^liiLtkenius,    Of  thfl  En^- 

]f)44>,  acc<KD|]ti«y  the  book^  Uw  autkior  is  tm- 

Of  Mti^w«ftti)ar,  to  vlni^  zeal  Erowue  w«s 


*  yfe«f  Birl^eTats*  Sfuwnfi. 


Hm  peenUaihiea  af  this  haek^  laind  the 
anther,  aa  Is  nsoal,  many  adadrm  and 
many    Msmiea ;  hnt  we   knew  net  of  more 

the  title  of '«Medk«i  Medkatoi,'*  by  Alexan- 
dsr  Raai,  whkh  waa  uniTcrsally  n^lleeted  by 


At  the  tiaM  when  thk  book  wm  publkhed. 
Dr.  Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  he  bed 
eettlod  in  ld96^  hy|  the  persuaaion  of  Dr. 
LMha«ten,  hU  tnler,  who  waa  then  rector  of 
Bamham  West-gato  in  die  neighbourhood.  It 
ie  recorded  by  Wood,  that  his  practice  was  very 
extenaiva,  and  that  many  patiento  neoried  to 
him.  In  1687  §  he  waa  iacafpocated  doctor  of 
physic  in  Oxferd. 

He  married  in  1641  |  Mia.  Mikham,  of  a 
good  fenuly  in  Norfolk;  "a  kdy  (says  \lVliite. 
foot)  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her 
worthy  husband,  both  in  the  ginces  of  her  body 
and  mind,  tliat  they  eeemed  to  come  tcf  ether  by 
a  kind  of  natural  magnetism." 

Thk  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  xaiUery 
of  contemporary  wito  ^  upon  a  ntan  who  bad 
just  been  wishing  in  hk  new  book,  «that  we 
might  procreato  like  trees,  without  conjnnctioi^" 
and  had**    ktely  declared,  that  «tbo  wh< 
world  was  made  fer  man,  but  only  the  tw^ 
part  of  man  fer  woman  ;**  and,  that  "manl| 
whole  world,  bat  woman  only  the  rib  or  cm 
ed  part  of  man.**  • 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed 
theee  contemptuous  positkns,  or  whether  sh 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  formidahle 
a  rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  doultk  triumph, 
to   attract   so  much  merit,  and  orerooaaa   so 
powerful    prejudices,  or   wliether,    like    sxaosl 
others,  she  married  upon  mingled  motjyem*   he- 
tween  convenience  and  inclination;  she  had,  1»^^- 
ever,  no  reason  to  repent,  for  she  li\ed  ha^'^?V^M 
with  him  one-and-forty  yean,  and  bore  hn  ^-*^  ^'^ 
children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  dau^^  Miien 
outlived  Iheii-  patents i  she  iurvivcd  hux^  tW0 


I 
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Uttle  light  tohkblcffmphtf :  ht 
iMiides  Hm  dialMts  ^f  different  provioMe,  he  vn- 
dentood  lU  Uofiu^fte ;  that  he  wae  no  em^fv 
to  astronmny ;  and  that  he  had  aeeo  aeveral 
omintries ;  but  what  meet  awakens  cwioeity  ii, 
hie  «»leain  aMertion,  that  "  hie  h£&  baa  been  a 
miiade  of  thirty  yean ;  which  ta  Mhite  were 
not  history,  but  a  piece  ef  poetry»  and  wenld 
eonndlilceaiahle.'* 

There  ie»  nodoohtedly,  a  eaee  in  which  all 
life  is  miracnlone;  aa  it  is  a  union  of  powers  of 
which  we  can  iouif  e  no  conneetion»  a  eaeeeesien 
of  motions  of  which  the  first  canse  must  be  sa> 
pematund ;  but  life,  thus  eiqUained,  wJiateTcr  it 
may  haye  of  miraf.^  will  have  nothing  of  £ible ; 
and,  therefore^  the  author  undoubtedly  had  re- 
gard to  eenasthing,  by  which  he  imagined  him- 
self distinguished  irom  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  ho  wotw,  tlie  Tiew  that  eaa 
be  now  taken  of  Itis  lile  offers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  little  in  tlte  way  of  sk- 

Itraordinary  casualtiee.  A  sciiolattic  and  aca- 
demical life  is  very  uniform ;  and  Ims,  indsed, 
more  safety  tlian  pJeasare.  A  traveller  has 
greater  oppertunitiee  of  adventure ;  but  Browne 
traversed  no  unknown  eeae,  or  Arabian  deeerte; 
and,  surely,  a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy, 
reeide  at  Mon^wliior  and  Padua,  and  at  laat 
take  his  dtgree  at  Leyden,  without  any  thing 
miraculous.  What  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was 
related,  sound  so  poetical  and  febulous,  we  are 
lefttognsss;  1  believe  without  hope  of  gueoiiag 
rightly.  The  wonders  probably  were  tranaac- 
ted  in  his  own  mind;  self4ove^  co-openting 
with  an  imi^ination  vigorous  and  fertile  aa  that 
of  Browne,  will  find  or  make  objecta  of  aston- 
ishment in  every  man'e  life ;  and,  perhaps  these 
is  no  human  being,  however  hid  in  the  crowd 
from  the  obeervation  of  hie  feUow-mortale,  who, 
if  he  has  leisurs  and  disposition  to  recoUeet  his 
own  thoughts  and  actions,  will  not  oonclude  liis 
life  in  some  eort  a  miracle,  and  imagine  hlmeelf 
distij^^ahed  from  all  the  rest  of  his  epeoice  by 
many  discriminations  of  nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new 
undertakinga.  A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,* 
whoee  name  was  Merryweather,  turned  it  not 
inelegantly  into  Latin;  and  from  his  version  it 
was  i^gain  translated  into  Italian,  German, 
Dutch,  and  French ;  and  at  Strasbui^g  tiie  La- 
tin tranelatlon  was  published  with  large  notes, 
by  Levinus  Nicolaus  Moltkenius.  Of  the  £ng. 
lish  annotations,  which  in  all  the  editions  fi-om 
1644^  accompany  the  book,  the  autlior  is  un- 
imown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whoee  seal  Browne  wae 
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aa  mucfa  Indebted  fer  the  mddon  eKitarion  of  Ida 
renown,  I  know  nothing,  butthat  hepufalislisdm 
■nail  treatiae  fer  the  inetmstion  of  young  iHnana 
in  the  fttainment  of  a  Latin  styis.  He  print- 
ed  hie  translatisn  in  Holland  with  seme  difll. 
cnlty.  *  The  first  printer  to  whom  he  oiiBrsd  it 
carried  it  to  Salmaaiua,  «  who  laid  it  by  (says  he) 
in  state  for  thvsa  months,"  and  tlwn  diaoonrsgod 
its  pnblioatioo :  it  was  allerwarde  rejected  by 
two  other  printen,  and  at  lost  waa  reoeived  by 
Haekius. 

Hm  peenliaritiea  of  this  b«ik^  raiaed  tba 
author,  aa  ia  naual,  many  admirers  and 
many  ttiemiea;  but  we  know  not  of  more 
thaa  one  professed  answer,  written  onderf 
the  Udt  of  «  Medicua  Medicatiis/'  by  Alexan- 
der RoBi^  wliich  waa  universally  negleeted  by 
theworid. 

At  the  time  when  thb  book  waa  published. 
Dr.  Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  wliere  he  had 
settled  in  lfi96^  by|  the  persuaaion  of  Dr. 
LushiqgtoKW  his  tutor,  who  was  tlien  rector  of 
Bamham  Weat-gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  rscorded  by  Wood,  that  his  practice  was  very 
extensive,  and  that  many  patienta  leeorted  to 
him.  In  16S7  §  he  was  iacerporated  doctor  of 
physic  in  Oxferd. 

He  married  in  1641  |  Mia.  MUeham,  of  n 
good  femiiy  in  Norfolk;  «a  kdy  (aays  White- 
foot)  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her 
worthy  husband,  both  in  ths  graces  of  her  body 
and  mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  teg etlier  by 
a  kind  of  natural  magnetism.*' 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  laiUery 
of  contemporary  wits  ^  upon  a  man  wlio  had 
just  been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  <<tl»at  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction,*' 
and  had**  lately  dedared,  that  "the  whole 
world  was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelfth 
part  of  man  for  woman  ;**  and,  that  "manisthe 
whole  world,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crook- 
ed part  of  man.*' 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of 
theee  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  eo  formidsble 
a  rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph, 
to  attract  so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so 
powerful  prejudices,  or  whether,  Uke  most 
others,  she  married  upon  mingled  motivee,  be- 
tween convenience  and  inclination ;  she  had,  how- 
ever, no  reason  to  repent,  for  she  li\ed  happily 
with  him  one-and-forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten 
children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters 
outlived  their  parents :  she  eurvived  him  two 


«  Merrywestber's  letter,  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne, 
t  Ufe  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,    t  Wood's  Ath.  Ox. 
S  Wood.  n  Wbitefoot. 
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yean,  and  pMMd  her  widowhood  In  yi»ntj,  it 
not  in  opulence. 

Browne,  having  now  entered  the  world  as  ma 
author,  and  experienced  the  deligbta  of  praiae 
and  molestBtiom  of  censure,  probably  found  his 
dread  of  the  public  eye  diminished ;  and  thera- 
fore  was  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name  to 
the  critics  a  second  time ;  for  in  1646  *  he  print- 
ed "Enquiries  into  vulfsr  and  common  £r- 
rours  ;*'  a  work,  which  as  it  arose  not  firom  lancj 
and  InTontlon,  but  firom  obserration  and  books, 
and  contained  not  a  single  discourse  of  one  con- 
tinued tenor,  of  which  the  latter  part  arose  firom 
the  former,  but  an  enumeration  of  many  uncon- 
nected particulars,  must  hare  been  the  collection 
of  yean,  and  the  effect  of  a  desipk  early  formed 
and  long  pursued,  to  which  Us  remarks  had 
been  continually  referred,  and  which  arose  grad- 
ually to  its  present  bulk  by  ths  daily  aggregation 
of  new  particles  of  knowledge.  It  b  indeed  to 
be  wished  that  he  had  kmgar  delayed  the  publi- 
cation, and  added  what  the  remaining  part  of  Us 
life  might  have  furnished :  the  thirty-six  years 
,  which  he  spent  afterwards  In  study  and  aq»eri- 
enoe,  would  doubtless  hare  made  large  additions 
to  an  "Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errours."  He 
published  in  167S  the  sixth  edition,  with  some 
Improvements ;  but  I  think  rather  with  explica- 
tion of  what  he  had  already  written,  than  any 
new  heads  of  disquisition.  But  with  the  work 
such  as  the  author,  whether  hindered  from  con- 
tinuing it  by  eagerness  of  praise,  or  weariness  of 
labour,  thought  fit  to  give,  we  must  be  content ; 
and  remember,  that  In  idl  sujblunary  things  there 
is  sometUng  to  be  wished  which  we  must  wish 
In  vain. 

This  book,  like  Us  former,  was  rsoelved  with 
great  applause,  was  answered  by  Alexander 
Boes.  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German, 
and,  not  many  years  ago,  Into  French.  It  might 
BOW  be  proper,  had  not  the  fhvour  wHh  which 
It  was  at  first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with 
copies,  to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly  supple- 
mental, and  partly  eraendatory,  to  subjoin  those 
diseow  W  wUch  the  Industry  of  the  last  age 
has  muM,  and  correct  those  mistalus  which  the 
author  has  committed  not  by  Idleness  or  negli- 
gence, but  for  want  of  Boyle'a  and  Newton's 
phllooophy. 

He  appears  Indeed  to  have  been  vriUlog  to  pay 
labour  for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  ru- 
mour of  sympathetlo  needles,  by  which,  suspen- 
ded over  a  circular  alphabet,  distant  IHsnds  or 
lovers  might  correspond,  he  procured  two  such 
alphabets  to  be  made,  touched  his  needles  with 
the  same  magnet,  and  placed  them  upon  proper 
spindles :  the  result  was,  that  whoi  he  moved 
one  of  Us  needles,  the  other,  instead  of  taking 


•  IM9  of  Ulr  Thsoas  9rewBe. 


by  sympathy  the  same  direction,  **  stood  like  tha 
plilass  of  Hercules.*'  That  it  coutintted  mo- 
tionless, will  be  essily  believed ;  and  most  men 
would  have  been  content  to  believe  It,  vrithont 
the  labour  of  so  hopdess  an  experiment. 
Browne  might  himself  have  obtained  the  same 
convfctlon  by  a  method  less  opcrose,  if  he  had 
thrust  his  needles  through  oorin,  and  set  them 
afloat  In  two  basons  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  Us  zeal  to  detect  old  erron^ 
he  seems  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  poeitions, 
for  he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth 
but  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opi- 
nion which  admits  it  was  then  growing  popular, 
and  was  surely  plausible,  even  before  it  was  con* 
firmed  by  later  obeervations. 

Ths  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  some 
low  writer  to  publish,  under  his  name  a  book 
called  «  Nature's  Cabinet  unlocked,"*  translat- 
ed, according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Ma- 
glrus ;  of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  him- 
self, by  modestly  advertising,  that  "if  anymanf 
had  been  benefited  by  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitloua 
as  to  challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having  no 
hand  in  that  work." 

In  1656,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns 
in  Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  *' Hy* 
driotaphia,  Um-bnrial,  or  a  Discourse  of  sepul- 
chral Urns,"  in  wUch  hs  treats,  with  his  usual 
learning,  on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions ;  sxhiblts  their  various  treatment  of  the 
dead ;  and  examines  the  substances  found  In  his 
Norfolcian  urns.  There  is,  perhape,  none  of  Us 
works  which  better  exemplifies  his  reading  or 
memory.  It  Is  scarcely  to  be  Imagined,  how 
many  particulars  he  has  amassed  together.  In  a 
treatise  which  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
vrritten ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  no  materials 
could  have  been  previously  collected.  It  is  in- 
deed, like  other  treatises  of  antiquity,  rather  for 
curiosity  than  use;  for  it  is  of  small  importance 
to  know  which  nation  buried  their  dead  in  tha 
ground,  which  threw  them  into  the  sea,  or 
which  gave  them  to  the  birds  and  beasts ;  when 
the  practice  of  cremation  began,  or  when  It  was 
disused ;  whether  the  bones  of  different  persona 
were  mingled  In  the  same  urn ;  what  oblations 
were  thrown  into  the  pyre ;  or  how  the  ashes  o. 
the  body  were  distinguished  from  those  of  othe* 
substances.  Of  the  uselessness  of  these  liiquU 
ries  Browne  seems  not  to  have  been  Ignorant; 
and  therefore  condodes  them  with  an  observa* 
tlon  which  can  never  be  too  frequently  recol- 
lected: 

"  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  In  opinions 
of  some  future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  cold- 
ly believed,  begat  those  perverted  conceptions^ 
ceremonlei^  fByloS**  whkh  Christians  pity  or 


*  Wood,  sod  Ufo  of  Sir  Thonuis  Browne. 

f  At  tha  end  of  flydrlotspbia. 
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iMigb  at.  Happy  are  ihey,  which  lira  not  in 
that  diMdvantagre  of  time,  when  men  oould  mj 
little  for  futurity,  hut  from  reason;  wherehy 
the  nohleet  mind  fell  often  upon  doubtful 
deaths,  and  melancholy  dissolutioiM ;  with  these 
hopes  Socrates  wanned  his  doubtful  spirits 
against  the  cold  potion;  and  Cato,  before  he 
durst  give  the  fatal  stroke,  spent  part  of  the 
night  in  reading  the  immortality  of  Plato» 
thereby  confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto  the 
animo^ty  of  that  attempt. 

«  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
ibrow  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  nature ;  or  that  there  is  no  further  state 
to  come,  unto  which  this  seems  progreesional, 
and  otherwise  made  in  vain :  without  this  ao- 
eempllshment,  the  natural  expectation  and  de- 
clre  of  such  a  state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ; 
unsatisfied  considerators  would  quarrel  at  the 
justness  of  the  constitution,  and  rest  content 
that  Adam  had  ftdlen  lower,  whereby,  by  know- 
ing no  other  original,  and  deeper  ignorance  of 
themselves,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness of  inferior  creatures,  who  in  tranquillity 
possess  their  constitutions,  as  having  not  the  ap- 
prehension to  deplore  their  own  natures ;  and 
being  framed  below  the  circumferance  of  tbese 
hopes  of  cognition  of  better  things,  the  wiedom 
of  God  hath  necessitated  their  coutentment. 
But  the  superior  ingredient  and  obscured  part 
cif  ourselves,  whereto  all  present  felicities  afford 
BO  resting  contentment,  will  be  able  at  last  to 
tell  us  we  are  more  than  our  present  selves: 
and  evacuate  such  hopes  in  the  fruition  of  their 
own  aooomplishmenta.*' 

To  his  treatise  on  *<  Urn-burial"  was  added 
**  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  quincunzial 
loienge,  or  network  |dantation  of  the  Andents, 
artificially,  naturally,  mj^stically,  considered." 
This  discourse  he  begins  with  the  <*  Sacred 
Garden,"  in  which  the  first  man  was  pJaoed; 
and  deduces  the  practice  of  horticulture  from 
the  earliest  accounts  of  antiquity,  to  the  time  of 
the  Fenian  Cyrus,  the  first  man  whom  we 
actually  know  to  have  planted  a  quincunx; 
which,  however,  our  author  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve of  longer  date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in 
the  description  of  the  hanging  gardena  of  Ba- 
bylon, but  seems  willing  to  believe^  and  to  per-  ' 
f  uade  his  reader,  that  <it  was  practised  by  the 
feeders  on  vegetablee  before  the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
been  produced  by  learning  and  genius  exercised 
upon  subjects  of  little  importance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the 
Btde.  To  speak  not  inadequately  of  things 
really  and  naturally  great,  is  a  task  not  only 
difficult  but  disagreeable ;  because  the  writer  is 
degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  compa- 
rison with  his  sulyect,  to  which  he  can  hope  to 
add  nothing  from  his  imagination .  but  it  is  a 


perpetual  triumph  of  fbncy  to  eaqiand  a  scanty 
theme,  to  raise  glittering  ideas  from  obacun 
properties,  and  to  produce  to  the  world  an  ob  • 
jeet  of  wonder  to  which  nature  had  contributed 
little.  To  this  ambition,  perhaps  we  owe  the 
frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat  and  the  bees  of  Virgil, 
the  butterfly  of  Spenser,  the  shadow  of  Wo- 
werus,  and  the  quincunx  of  Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he 
considers  every  production  of  art  and  nature  In 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  appmacbeo . 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx :  and,  as  a  man  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  disooveries  seldom  eearchea 
long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  al- 
moet  every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented, 
ancient  or  modem,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or 
civil ;  so  that  a  reader,  not  watchful  against  the 
power  of  hie  infusions,  would  imagine  that  de- 
cussation was  the  great  bsisinsss  of  the  world, 
and  that  nature  and  art  had  no  other  purpose 
than  to  exemplify  and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  exoellenoe  of  this  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properti^;  and  finds  in  it  al- 
most every  thing  of  use  or  pleasure :  and  to 
show  how  readily  he  supplies  what  we  cannot 
find,  one  instance  may  be  sufficient :  "  though 
therein  (says  he)  we  meet  not  with  right 
angles,  yet  every  rhombus  containing  four  angles, 
equal  unto  two  right,  it  virtually  contains  tw» 
right  in  every  one." 

The  fanciful  q»orts  of  great  minds  are  never 
without  some  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  ;• 
and.  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  ob- 
server of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  hava 
watehed  with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the 
parte  of  planto  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  than  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  num- 
ber Five ;  and  find%  that  by  this  number  many- 
things  are  cirouBMcribed ;  that  there  are  five 
kinds  of  vegetable  productioos,  five  sections  of 
a  conc^  five  orders  of  architecture*  and  ^y  aoto 
of  a  play.  And  observing  that  five  waa  the  an- 
cient conji^gal,  or  wedding  number,  he  prooseds 
to  a  speculation  which  I  shall  give  in  hia  own 
words ;  "  the  ancieiNt  uumeristo  made  out  the 
conjugal  number  by  two  and  three,  the  first 
parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and  passive  di- 
gits, the  material  aiad  formal  principles  in  gene- 
rative societies.*' 

These  are  all  the  tracto  which  he  published. 
But  many  papers  were  fbund  in  hik  deset: 
«  some  of  them,  (says  Whitofoot,)  designed  fot 
the  press,  were  often  transcrilied  and  oorreeted 
by  his  own  hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  and 
ourious  writers. " 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  publisbed ; 
one  by  Dr,  Tenison,  the  other  in  1782,  by  a 
nameless  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
selected  those  pieces  which  the  author  would 
have  prefen*ed,  cannot  be  known ;  but  they  have 
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hoih  the  merit  of  girlng  to  maokind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  eappre«ed ;  and  what  might, 
without  their  interposition,  have  perhaps  per- 
jehed  among  other  innumerable  labours  oi  leam- 
jBd  men,  or  have  been  burnt  In  a  searcity  of  fuel, 
like  the  papers  of  Peireaklus. 

The  first  of  theae  posthumous  treatises  con- 
tains **  Obserrations  upon  several  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture:"  these  remarks,  though 
they  do  not  immediately  either  rectify  the  faith, 
or  refine  the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no 
means  to  be  censured  as  superfluous  niceties,  or 
useless  speculations ;  for  they  oftfen  show  some 
propriety  of  description,  or  degance  of  allusion, 
utterly  undisooverable  to  readers  not  skilled  in 
oriental  botany ;  and  are  often  of  more  import- 
ant use,  as  they  remove  some  difficulty  from 
narratives,  or  some  obscurity  from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  **  Of  Gaa-lands,  or  coronary  and 
garland  Plants;"  a  subject  merely  of  learned 
curiosity,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleas- 
ure of  reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the 
industry  with  which  studious  men  have  endeav- 
oured to  recover  them. 

llie  next  is  a  letter,  »  On  the  Fishes  eaten 
by  our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  after  his 
Resurrection  from  the  Dead:"  which  contains 
no  determinate  resolution  of  the  question,  what 
they  were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  be  determined. 
All  the  information  that  diligence  or  learning 
could  supply  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
fishes  produced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  *<  Answers  to  certain  Queries 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects;"  and  *<  A 
Letter  of  Hawks  and  Falconry  ancient  and 
modem;"  in  the  first  of  which  he  gives  the 
proper  interpretation  of  some  ancient  names  of 
animals,  commonly  mistaken  ;  and  in  the  other 
has  some  curious  observations  on  the  art  of 
hawking,  which  he  considers  as  a  practice  un- 
known  to  the  ancients.  I  believe  all  our  sports 
of  the  field  are  of  Gothic  original ;  the  ancients 
neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed  much 
to  have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exercise ; 
and  though  in  their  works  there  is  mention  of 
aiicupium  and  jnscatio,  they  seem  no  more  to 
have  been  considered  as  diversions,  than  agricul- 
ture or  any  other  manual  lalraur. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  cymhtdt 
<fthe  BebrewSj  but  without  any  satisfactory  de- 
termination; and  of  ropalic  or  gradual  veneSf 
that  is,  of  verses  beginning  with  a  word  of  one 
syllable^  and  proceeding  by  words  of  which  each 
I    has  a  syllable  more  than  the  former ;  as, 

!  "  0  fleas,  KtemiB  statiouis.  conciliator. 

1  AtisONiuii. 

And  after  this  manner  purauiug  the  hint,  he 

mentfons  many  other  restrained   methods  of 

versifying,  to  which  industrious  ignorance  has 

'    sometimes  voluntarily  subjected  itself. 

His  next  attempt  is 


particularly  the  Saaton  Tongue. "  He  i 
with  great  learning,  and  generally  with  great 
justness,  of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  lan- 
guages; but,  like  other  men  of  multifarioua 
Beaming,  he  receives  some  notions  without  ex- 
amination. Thus  he- observes,  according  to  the 
popular  opinion,  that  the  Spaniards  have  retain- 
ed so  much  Latin  as  to  be  able  to  composs  sen- 
tences that  shall  be  at  once  grammatieaUy  Latia 
and  Castilian :  this  wUl  appear  very  unlikely  to 
a  man  that  considers  the  Spanish  termlnationa ; 
and  Howell,  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the 
three  provincial  languages,  declares,  that  after 
many  essays  he  never  could  effect  it.* 

The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  sboir 
the  aiinity  between  the  modem  English  ssid 
the  ancient  Saxon ;  and  he  observes,  very  right-* 
ly,  that  "  though  we  have  borrowed  aoany  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  firom  tfao 
French ;  yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxil- 
iary vcrbs»  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  coi^uno- 
tions,  and  pmpoeitions,  which  are.  the  disthi«* 
guishing  and  lasting  parts  of  a  language,  remain 
with  us  from  the  Saxon." 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidently,  he  has 
drawn  up  a  short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs, 
in  Saxon  and  English ;  of  which  every  word  is 
the  same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  ter- 
mimttioDs  and  orthography.  The  words  ara 
indeed  Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  ie  English ; 
and,  I  think,  would  not  have  been  understood 
by  Bede  or  Elfric,  notwithstaDding  the  confi- 
dence of  our  author.  He  has,  however,  suffi* 
ciently  proved  his  position,  that  the  English 
resembles  its  paternal  language  more  than  any 
modem  European  dialect. 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yes 

unmentioned;     one,     **   Of    artificial    IIUls^ 

Mounts,  or  Barrows,  in  England,"  in  reply  to 

an  interrogatory  letter  of  £•    D.   whom  tkm 

writers  of  the  Biographia  BriSannica  suppose  to 

bs,  if  rightly  printed,  W.  D.  or  Shr  WiUnm 

i  Dttgdale,    one   of    Browne's    correspondeftta. 

I  Theee  are  declared  by  Browne,  In  concurreneei 

I  think,  with  all  other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  tho 

I  most  part  funeral  monuments.    He  proves,  thoA 

iyoth  the  Danes  and  Saxons  buried  their  men  o# 

eminence  under  piles  of  earth,  *<  which  admitting 


*  HoweU,  in  his  Instructtona  for  Foreign  Tr«TeI, 
asserts  direcfly  the  reverse  of  what  Johnson  here 
ascribes  to  him ;  *'  I  have  beaten  tny  brains  (he  says) 
to  make  one  Mntence  good  ItaMan  and  orograous 
Latin,  bot  could  never  do  it;  bnt  in  flpaiflsh  it  M 
very  feasible,  aS,  for  example.  In  this  staoaa : 


Iniknsta  OnecU  to  parb  gtntm 


M«chiiMB(lo,fimiid«  cwtll 


wbfeh  is  good  lAthi  enough  i  and  yet  is  vvlgat 
On  Languages,  and    Spanish,  •nteUi&ible  by  evory  ] 
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(my  he)  nflitber  ornament,  epitaph,  nor  in- 
ecription,  may,  if  earthqaakes  spare  them,  out- 
last other  monuments :  obelisks  have  their  term, 
and  pyramids  will  tumble ;  but  these  mountain- 
ous monuments  may  stand,  an||  are  like  to  hare 
the  same  period  with  the  earth.*' 

In  the  next,  he  answers  two  geognqihical 
uestions ;  one  eonoeming  Troas,  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Flaul,  which  he  do. 
termines  to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient 
Ilium ;  and  the  other  ooneeming  the  Dead  Sea, 
of  which  he  giyes  the  same  aoeount  with  other 
writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of 
the  Oracle  of  ApoUo,  at  Delphos,**  to  CrcMus, 
king  of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  nothing  deserves 
notice,  more  than  that  Browne  considers  the 
orades  as  evidently  and  indubitably  eupematu- 
1  nd,  and  founds  all  his  disquisition  upon  that 
'  postulate.  He  wonders  why  the  physiologists 
of  old,  baring  such  means  of  instruction,  did 
not  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  nature :  but  ju- 
dSetously  concludes,  that  such  questions  would 
probably  have  been  yain ;  «for  In  matters  cog- 
noecible,  and  formed  for  our  disquisition,  our 
Industry  must  Ue  our  oracle,  and  reason  our 
ApoOo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  "  A  Prophecy 
concerning  the  future  State  of  serersl  Na- 
tions ;*'  in  which  Browne  plainly  discorers  his 
expectation  to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained 
lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley, 
« that  America  will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  em- 
pire i**  and  "  Museum  elausnm,  siye  Bibliotheca 
abscondita ;"  In  which  the  author  amuses  him- 
self with  imagining  the  existence  of  books  and 
curiosities,  either  nerer  in  being  or  IrreooTerably 
lost. 

These  pieces  I  hare  recounted  as  they  are 
ranged  in  Tenison's  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  giren  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any 
of  them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of 
little  Talue,  more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind 
with  the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  turning  hie 
learning  into  amusement;  or  show  upon  how 
great  a  yariety  of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has 
been  euooessfolly  employed. 

The  other  collection  of  hie  posthumous  plo- 
ces,  published  in  octavo,  London,  1982,  contains 
'*  Repeiimium  g  or  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich  ;*' 
where,  as  Tenison  obseryes,  there  ie  not  matter 
proportionate  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  «  Answers  to  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Dngdale'e  Inquiries  about  the  Fens;  a 
letter  concerning  Ireland;  another  relating  to 
Urns  newly  discovered;  some  short  strictures 
on  di£RBrent  subjects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend^  on 
the  death  of  his  Intimate  friend,"  published 
eingly  by  the  author'e  son  in  1690. 

There  Is  inserted  hi  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  "  A  Letter  containing  Instructions  for  the 


etndy  of  Physic  ;'*  which,  with  the  essays  ham 
offered  to  the  public,  completes  the  works  of  Dr. 
Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man  there  remains 
Uttle  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1666,  he  was  eho. 
sen  honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians^ 
as  a  man,  «  Vfartnte  et  Uteris  omatiesimus,"-* 
eminently  embellished  with  liteimture  and  vir- 
tue: and,  in  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  a  prince, 
who,  with  many  flrailtiee  and  vices,  had  yet  skill 
to  discover  exoellenoe,  and  virtue  to  reward  It 
with  such  honorary  distinctions  at  least  as  cost 
him  nothing,  yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  Judi- 
dous  and  so  much  beloved,  had  the  power  of 
giving  merit  new  lustre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  be  lived  in  high  reputation,  till  in  hla 
sevsnty-sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  a  cdllc^ 
which,  after  having  tortured  him  about  a  wesk» 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  bbrth-i 
day,  October  19th,  1688.  •  Some  of  his  last 
words  were  expressions  of  submission  to  tha 
will  of  God,  and  fearleeeness  of  death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter 
Mancrofik,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on 
a  mural  monument,  placed  on  the  south  pillar  of 
the  altar: 

M.  S. 

Hie  sitae  est  THOMAS  BROWNS,  II.  D. 

Btmile*. 

Anno  1005,  Londini  nstne ; 

G««erMft  funil'a  epud  Upton 

In  egro  Geetrienai  oriondus. 

Scheie  primom  Wlntooienai,  postea 

In  Con.  Pembr. 

Apad  Oxonienies  bonla  Uteris 

Hand  leriter  imbntos ; 

In  vrbe  bac  Mordoricend  nedicinam 

Arte  egiegia,  et  feUd  soceeetn  profeMUA ; 

Scriptis  qoibae  titali,  RiLioio  Mbdici 

BtPsscDoDOXiA  BpiDBMicA,a]iiaqae 

Per  orbem  nodaaimua. 

Yir  pradentlMimiu,  inteKerrimoe,  doctiaeimae ; 

Obiit  Octob.  10,  1682. 

Pie  poaaitmoBttiaaima  coi^vx 

Da.  Dorotti.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  thia  pillar 

Lies  Sir  Thomsa  Browne,  knt.  and  doctor  In    byale. 

AnOor  of  Religio  Medici,  and  other  learned  booka. 

Who  praoHaed  phyaic  in  thia  city  46  yeara. 

And  died  Oct.  1682,  in  the  77th  year  ut  bia  age. 

In  memory  of  wlu>m. 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne^  who  bad  been  bia  affectionate 

Wife  47  yeara,  caoaed  thia  monument  to  bo 


Beaides  thb  kdy,  who  died  In  16B5,  he  left  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  no- 
thing very  remarkable  ie  known :  but  his  son, 
£dward  Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 


*  Browne'a  Remaina,    Wbitafoet. 
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HtwM born alwat  the  7«r  1648;  und,  after  i 
iMTlng  passed  through  the  daoses  of  the  school 
at  T^orwich,  heeame  bachelor  of  physle  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  afterwards  removing  to  Merton* 
College*  In  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the 
same  dqjee,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In 
1608,  he  Tisited  part  of  Germany;  and  In  the 
year  following  made  a  wider  ezcnrsion  into 
Aostrla,  Hangary,  and  Thessaly;  where  the 
Torfcish  soltan  then  kept  his  court  at  Lsrlssa. 
He  afterwards  passed  through  Italy.  His  skill 
tn  natural  history  made  him  particularly  atten* 
tlTO  to  mines  and  metallnigy.  Upon  his  return 
he  pabllshed  an  account  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  had  passed ;  which  I  hare  heard  com- 
mended by  a  learned  traTeller,  who  has  Tisited 
many  places  after  him,  as  written  with  sem^ 
polons  and  exact  Toraclty,  surh  as  b  scaccely  to 
be  fimnd  in  any  other  book  of  the  same  kind. 
But  whatever  It  may  contribute  to  the  instruo- 
tion  of  a  naturalist,  I  cannot  recommend  it  as 
Uksly  toglve  much  pleasure  to  common  readers; 
for  whether  it  be  that  the  world  is  very  uni- 
form, and  therefore  he  who  is  resolved  to  adhere 
to  truth  will  haTo  few  novelties  to  relate;  or 
that  Dr.  Browne  vhm,  by  the  train  of  hb 
studiee,  led  to  inquire  most  after  thoee  things  by 
which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  b  little  af- 
fec4ed ;  a  great  part  of  hb  book  seems  to  con- 
tain very  unimportant  accounts  of  hb  pasmge 
from  one  pbce  where  he  saw  little,  to  another 
whTsre  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  physio  in  Lon- 
don ;  was  made  physician  first  to  Charles  II., 
and  afterwards,  in  1688,  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
HospitaL  About  the  same  time  he  joined  his 
name  to  those  of  many  other  eminent  me*i,  in 
«  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives."  He  was 
first  censor,  then  elect,  and  treasurer  of  ths 
college  of  physicians ;  of  which.  In  1705,  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  held  hb  office  till  in  1708, 
he  died  in  a  degree  of  estimation  suitable  to  a 
man  so  variously  accomplished,  that  King 
Charles  had  honoured  him  with  this  panegyric, 
that  "  he  was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  college, 
and  as  well-bred  as  any  of  the  court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character,  part 
breaks  forth  into  public  view,  and  part  lies  hid 
in  domestic  privacy.  Those  qualities,  which 
have  been  exerted  in  any  known  and  lasting 
performances,  may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be 
traced  and  estimated;  but  silent  excellencies 
are  soon  foigotten ;  and  those  minute  peculiari- 
ties which  discriminate  every  man  from  aU 
others,  if  they  are  not  recorded  by  those  whom 
personal  knowledge  enablce  to  observe  them,  are 
Irrecoverably  lost  Thb  mutibtlon  of  character 
must  hare  happened,  among  many  others,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  had  it  not  been  delineated  by 
hb  friend,  Mr.  Whitefoot,  *<  who  esteemed  it 
an  espedal  Ikvoor  of  IVovidenoe^  to  bavs  bad  a 


particular  acquaintance  with  him  for  two- thirds 
of  hb  life."  Part  of  hb  obaervations  I  shaU 
therefore  copy. 

<*  For  a  character  of  his  penon,  his  com- 
idexion  and  hair  was  answerable  to  hb  name ; 
hb  stature  was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  boA^ 
neither  fat  nor  lean,  but  lir^Mr. 

«  lo  hb  habit  of  dothing,  he  had  an  aversion 
to  all  finery,  and  affected  plainness  both  in  tha 
fashion  and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  doak 
or  boots,  whoi  few  others  did.  He  kept  hlm« 
self  always  very  warm,  and  thought  it  most 
safe  so  to  do,  though  he  never  loaded  himaelf 
with  such  a  multitude  of  garments,  as  Suetoni- 
us reports  of  Augustus,  enough  to  clothe  a  good 
family. 

**  The  horizon  of  his  understanding  waa 
much  larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the  world : 
all  that  was  vbible  in  the  heavene  he  compre- 
hended so  well,  that  few  that  are  under  them 
knew  so  much :  he  could  tell  the  number  of  the 
vbibb  stars  in  hb  horixon,  and  call  them  all  by 
their  names  that  had  any ;  and  of  the  earth  he 
had  such  a  minute  and  exact  geographical  know- 
ledge, as  if  he  had  been  by  Divine  Pivvidenco 
ordained  surveyor.general  of  the  whob  terres- 
trial orb,  and  its  products,  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals.  Hs  was  so  curious  a  botanist,  that, 
besides  ths  spedfical  distinctions,  he  made  nice 
and  elaborate  observations,  equally  ussful  as  en- 
tertaining. 

*<  His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that 
of  Seneca  or  Sodiger,  was  capacious  and  ten»- 
eious,  insomuch  ss  he  remembered  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read ;  and 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever 
seen  at  any  dbtance  of  time,  but  remembered 
the  circumstances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  par- 
ticubr  discourses  and  speeches. 

*<  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every 
thing  that  was  acute  and  pungent;  he  had  read 
moot  of  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem, 
wherein  hb  obeervations  were  singular,  not 
taken  notice  of  by  common  readers ;  he  was  ex- 
cellent company  when  he  was  at  lebure,  and 
expreesed  more  light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of 
hb  brain. 

«  He  had  no  despotical  power  over  hb  affec- 
tions and  passions  (that  was  a  privilege  of  ori- 
ginal perfection,  forfeited-  by  the  neglect  of  the 
use  of  it,)  but  as  large  a  political  power  over 
them,  as  any  Stoic,  or  man  of  hb  time ;  where- 
of be  gave  so  great  experiment,  that  he  hath 
very  rarely  been  known  to  have  been  overcome 
with  any  of  them.  The  strongest  that  were 
found  in  him,  both  of  ths  Irascible  and  concn- 
piscible,  were  under  the  controul  of  his  reason. 
Of  admiration,  which  b  one  of  them,  being  the 
only  product  either  of  ignorance  or  uncommon 
knowledge,  he  had  more  and  leas  than  other 
men,  .upon  the  same  account  of  his  knowing 
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more  tban  others ;  to  that  though  he  met  with 
many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not  so  mucli  as 
others  do. 

-  <*  lie  was  nerer  seen  to  be  transported  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness ;  always  cheer 
fhl  but  rarely  merry,  at  any  sensible  rate ;  sel- 
lom  heard  to  break  a  Jest ;  and  when  he  did,  he 
would  be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it :  bis 
{rarity  was  natural,  without  affectation. 

"  His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  natund  habi- 
tual blush,  whidi  was  increased  upon  the  least 
occasion,  and  oft  discovered  without  any  obser- 
vable cause. 

«  They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
briskness  of  hie  writings,  found  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in 
his  company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety 
-sf  his  aspect  and  conversation ;  so  free  from  lo- 
qnadty  or  much  talkativeness,  that  he  was  some- 
times difficult  to  be  engaged  in  any  discourse ; 
though  when  he  was  so,  it  was  always  singular, 
and  never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  in  no- 
thing but  his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much 
improvement,  with  as  little  loes  as  any  man  in 
Jt :  when  he  had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging 
practice,  he  was  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion 
fi*om  his  study ;  so  impatient  of  sloth  and  idle- 
ness, that  he  would  say  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

"  Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages;  viz.  all  that  are  in  H utter *8 
Bible,  which  he  made  use  of.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  he  understood  critically;  the  Oriental 
languagee,  which  never  were  vernacular  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  he  thought  the  use  of  them 
would  not  answer  the  time  and  pains  of  learn- 
ing them ;  yet  had  so  great  a  veneration  for  the 
matrix  of  them,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  consecrated 
to  the  oracles  of  God,  that  he  was  not  content  to 
be  totally  ignorant  of  it;  though  very  little  of 
his  science  is  to  be  found  in  any  books  of  that 
primitive  language.  And  though  much  is  said 
to  be  written  in  the  derivative  idioms  of  that 
tongue,  especially  the  Arabic,  yet  be  was  satis- 
fled  with  the  translations,  wherein  he  found  . 
nothing  admirable. 

"  In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  ' 
mind  which  he  had  declared  in  his  first  book,  | 
written  when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  ^ 
Keligio  Medici,  wherein  he  fully  assented  to  that 
of  the  church  of  England,  preferring  it  before 
any  In  tlie  world,  as  did  the  learned  Grolius. 
He  attended  the  public  service  very  constantly, 
When  he  was  not  withheld  by  his  practice; 
never  missed  the  sacrament  in  his  parish,  if  he 
Were  in  town ;  read  the  best  English  sermons  he 
Bould  hear  of,  with  liberal  applause;  and  de- 
lighted not  in  controversies.  In  his  last  sick- 
h<*ss,  wherein  he  continued  about  a  week's  tlme» 
enduring  great  pain  of  the  colic,  besides  a  con- 
tinual fever,  with  as  much  patience  as  hath  been 
seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pretence  of  Stoi- 
cal apatliy,  animosity,  or  vanity  of  not  being 


concerned  thereat,  or  suffering  'no  Impeacibment 
of  happines*— .A^tAtf  agis,  dolor. 

*<  His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Chris, 
tian  philosophy,  ^d  a  sound  faith  of  God's  pro. 
videnoe,  and  a  meek  and  holy  submission  there- 
unto, which  he  expressed  in  few  words.  I  vi- 
sited  him  near  his  end,  when  he  had  not  strength 
to  hear  or  speak  much ;  the  last  words  which  1 
heard  from  him  were,  besides  some  expressions 
of  deamess,  that  he  did  freely  submit  to  the  will 
of  God,  being  without  fear :  he  had  often  tri- 
umphed over  the  king  of  terrors  In  others, 
and  given  many  repulses  in  the  defence  of 
patients;  but,  when  his  own  turn  came,  he 
submitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  religious 
courage. 

*<  He  might  have  made  good  the  old  saying  of 
Dat  Galenvs  ofteSf  had  he  lived  In  a  plaoe  that 
could  have  afforded  it.  But  his  indulgence  and 
liberality  to  his  children,  especially  in  their  tr^ 
vels,  two  of  his  sons  In  divers  coantries,  and 
two  of  his  daughters  in  France,  spent  him  more 
than  a  little.  He  was  liberal  in  his  house-en« 
tertainments  and  in  his  charity ;  he  left  a  com* 
fortable,  but  no  great  estate,  both  to  his  lady  and 
children,  gained  by  bis  own  industry. 

**  Such  wss  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  and  his  observsF- 
tions  thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  that  knew  him  best,  that  If  hb 
profession,  and  place  of  abode^  would  have  suit- 
ed his  ability,  he  would  have  made  an  extraor- 
dinary man  for  the  privy  oounoli,  not  much  in- 
ferior to  the  fhmous  Padre  Ptolo»  the  late  ora- 
cle of  the  Venetian  state. 

"  Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a 
prophet,  yet  in  that  faculty  which  oomes  nearest 
it  he  excelled,  1.  e.  the  stochastic,  wheTeln  he 
was  seldom  mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as 
well  public  as  private  ;  but  not  apt  to  discoTer 
any  presages  or  superstition." 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  earlier 
years  had  read  all  the  books  against  religkm, 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  con- 
troversies. To  play  with  important  truths,  to 
disturb  the  repoee  of  established  tenets,  to 
subtilise  objections,  and  elude  proof,  Is  too  oflen 
the  sport  of  youthful  vanity,  of  which  matnrer 
experience  commonly  repents.  Tliere  Is  a  time 
when  every  man  le  weary  of  raising  difBcultiea 
only  to  task  himself  with  the  solution,  and  do- 
sires  to  enjoy  truth  without  the  labour  or  ha- 
zard of  contest.  There  Is,  perhaps,  no  better 
method  of  encountering  these  troublesome  Imip- 
tions  of  scepticism,  with  which  inquisitive 
minds  are  frequently  harassed,  than  that  whicb 
Browne  declares  himself  to  have  taken :  **  If 
there  arise  any  doubts  in  my  way  I  do  forget 
them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  till  my  better  set- 
tled judgment,  and  more  manly  reason  be  able  Co 
resolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every  man's  r«aoi»n 
Is  his  best  (Edipus,  and  will,  upon  a  reasonable 
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«niM,  ftttd  a  w«7  to  loo«  tbMS  bMdi,  whcMwItli 
tiM  suMUtica  of  error  boTo  oBcholnad  our  moro 
flexible  and  tendor  Jad^ments.'* 

The  fangoing  ebaracCer  may  bo  oonflrmed 
and  enlarged  by  many  piimgee  in  tb%  **  Religio 
Medio!  ;'*  in  wbich  it  appears,  finom  Whitofoot'o 
teetimony,  that  tlio  aothor,  tboogb  no  Tory 
tpariog  panegyrist  of  bimoelf,  laad  not  exeeoded 
the  tmth,  with  respcet  to  his  attainments  or 
Tisible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  and  secret 
virtoes,  which  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out the  luiowiedfs  of  others ;  and  may  som^ 
times  assnme  to  himself,  without  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon 
Browne,  by  Dr.  Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arro- 
gant temerity,  that,  alter  a  long  detail  of  his  at- 
tainments, he  declares  himself  to  haye  eeeaped 
•<  the  first  and  fatiier-sin  of  pride."  A  perusal 
of  the  •<  Religio  Medici*'  wiB  not  much  contri- 
bute to  produce  a  belief  of  the  author's  exemp- 
tion from  this  father-sin :  pride  is  a  Tice^  which 
prids  itself  inclines  every  man  to  find  in  others^ 
and  to  oYorloofc  in  himself. 

As  easily  may  wo  be  mistaken  in  cetimating 
our  own  eourage,  as  our  own  humility;  and 
«bereibre»  when  Browne  shows  hfanself  per- 
suaded, that  *'  he  could  loee  an  arm  without  a 
tear,  or  with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to 
pieces,"  I  am  not  sure  that  he  felt  in  himself 
any  uncommon  powers  of  endurance ;  or,  in- 
deed, any  thing  more  than  a  sudden  effervee- 
oenoe  of  imagination,  which,  uncertain  and  in- 
Toluntary  as  it  is,  hs  mistook  for  settled  reso- 
lution. 

«  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
noUe  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  than 
himself;"  he  might  likewise  beUere  at  a  very  | 
easy  expense,  while  death  was  yet  at  a  distance; 
but  the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being, 
when  it  must  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  i 
to  die ;  and  It  has  appeared  that  our  author's  | 
ftnrtitude  did  not  desert  him  in  the  great  hour 
of  trial. 

It  was  oboenred  by  some  of  the  remarkers  on  ' 
the  «  Religio  Medici,'^  that  « the  author  was  | 
yet  alive,  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  bet- 
ter ;"  it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion 
can  be  obviated  by  a  testimony  given  to  the  con-  | 
tinnanoe  of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  deatli  ^ 
kad  oet  him  free  from  danger  of  change^  and 
kis  panegyrist  from  temptation  to  flattery.  I 

But  it  is  net  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on 
his  own  writings,  that  he  is  to  dspend  for  the  es- 
teem of  poeterity;  of  which  be  wiU  not  easily 
ho  d^nrived  while  learning  shall  have  any  ro-  ' 
Terence  among  men ;  for  there  la  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skill;  and 
ocufce  any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  saiared,  | 
«bstruse  or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear 
Ho  have  cultivated  with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge*  and  plenitude 


of  idea^  aooMtimeo  obstruct  the  tendency  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  deamen  of  his  decisions ;  on 
whatever  suljeet  he  employed  his  mind,  tliere 
started  np  immediately  so  many  images  before 
him,  that  he  lost  one  by  grasping  another.  H  io 
memory  supplied  him  with  so  many  illustra- 
tions, parallel  or  dependent  notions,  that  he  was 
always  starting  into  collateral  considerations : 
but  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always 
gives  delight ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  with- 
out reluctance,  through  hiemazee,  in  themselves 
flowery  and  pleasing,  and  sndiog  at  the  point 
originally  in  view. 

"  To  Iwve  great  exeellencce  and  great  faults, 
magruB  virtuUi,  nee  minora  mfso.  Is  the  poesy," 
says  our  author,  "  of  the  best  natures."  This 
poesy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of 
Browne;  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged;  it  is 
learned,  but  pedantic ;  it  b  deep,  but  obecnre ; 
it  strikes,  but  does  not  please;  it  comasands, 
but  does  not  allure :  his  tropes  are  harsh,  sad 
ills  combinations  unoouth.  He  fell  into  an  ago 
in  which  our  language  began  to  loee  the  s Ubility 
which  it  had  obtaiiMd  in  the  time  of  EUzabeth ; 
and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  sufcject 
on  which  he  might  try  his  plastic  skill,  by^ 
moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fimcy.  Milton, 
in  consequence  of  this  encroaching  license,  be- 
gan to  introduce  the  Latin  idiom:  and  Browne, 
though  he  gave  less  disturbance  to  our  struo- 
tures  in  phraseology,  yet  poured  in  a  moltitudo 
of  exotic  words;  many,  indeed,  useful  and  sig- 
nificant, which,  if  rejected,  must  be  supplied  by 
circumlocution,  such  as  commensalUy  for  the 
state  of  many  living  at  the  same  table;  but 
many  superfluous,  as  a  ptxralogkal  for  an  unrc»« 
sonable  doubt ;  and  some  so  obscure,  that  they 
conceal  his  meaning  rather  than  explain  It,  'as 
artkrUkal  awJogieM,  for  parts  that  serve  some 
animals  in  the  place  of  Joints. 

His  stylo  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  Ian-  I 
goages;  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  worde, 
brought  together  from  distant  rqpions,  with 
terms  originally  appropriated  to  one  art,  and 
drawn  by  violence  into  the  service  of  another. 
He  roust,  however,  be  conleesed  to  have  aug- 
mented our  philosophical  diction:  and  in  do- 
ftnee  of  his  uncommon  words  and  ezpressions» 
we  must  consider,  that  he  had  uncomason  sen- 
timents, and  was  not  content  to  express  in  many 
words  that  Idea  for  which  any  language  could 
supply  a  single  term. 

But  his  innovations  are  sometimes  pleasing, 
and  his  temerities  h^ipy :  he  has  many  wrb^ 
ardentia,  forcible  expressions,  which  he  would 
never  have  found  but  by  venturing  to  the  ut.^ 
most  verge  of  propriety;  and  flights  which 
would  never  have  been  reached,  but  by  one  who 
had  very  Utile  fear  of  the  sbame  of  fhlling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  agRliist  the 
writings  of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the 
animadversions  of  criticism.    There  are  passage* 
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from  which  MiiM  bftTt  teken  dccilon  to  rmnk 
him  amoof  deists,  and  othen  among  atheiati. 
It  would  be  di Aeult  to  gueai  how  aDjr  aueh  cod- 
aiaatoa  likoald  lie  foimed^  liad  not  experience 
ihown  that  there  are  two  lorta  of  men  wilUog 
to  enUrge  the  catalegoe  of  inildela. 

It  lias  been  long  observed,  that  an  athekt  has 
BO  just  reason  for  endeaTouring  conynsions; 
and  yet  none  harass  those  minds  which  they  can 
influence,  with  more  importunity  of  solicitation 
to  adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion  as  they 
doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  doctrines,  they  are 
desirous  to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  under^ 
standing:  and  industriously  labour  to  win  a 
proselyte,  and  eagerly  catch  at  the  slightest 
pretence  to  dignify  their  sect  with  a  celebrated 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only 
by  unskilful  hostility;  men  of  rigid  orthodoaiy, 
eantious  oonTeraation,  and  religious  asperity. 
Among  these,  it  b  too  frequently  the  practice^ 
ts  make  in  their  heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or 
deism,  which  their  most  confident  adTocates 
had  never  dared  to  daim,  or  to  hope.  A  sally 
of  levity,  an  idle  paradox,  an  indecent  Jeet,  an 
unreasonable  objection,  are  suiBcient,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  tliese  men,  to  efface  a  name  from  the 
lists  of  Christianity,  to  exclude  a  eoul  firam 
everlasting  life.  Such  men  are  so  watchful  to 
censure,  that  they  have  seldom  much  care  to 
hiok  for  favourable  interpretations  of  ambigui- 
ties, to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life  against  single 
(hiluTCS,  or  to  know  liow  soon  any  slip  of  inad- 
vertency has  been  expiated  by  sorrow  and  re- 
traction ;  but  let  fly  their  fulminations,  without 
mercy  or  prudence^  against  slight  offences  or 
casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  commit- 
ted, or  immediately  repented. 

The  hifidd  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  supply,  by  authority,  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  arguments ;  and  to  make  hb  cause 
less  invidioa%  by  showing  numbers  on  his  side: 
be  will,  therefore,  not  change  hb  conduct,  till 
he  reforme  hb  principles.  But  the  zealot  should 
recollect,  that  he  b  labouring  by  this  frequency 
of  excommunication,  against  his  own  canee,  and 
voluntarily  adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of 
truth.  It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  emln*ace 
tenets  upon  the  authority  of  those  whom  they 
think  wiser  than  tliemselvcs;  and,  therefore^ 
the  addition  of  every  name  to  infidelity  in  some 
degree  invalidates  that  argument  upon  which 
the  religion  of  multitudes  b  neeeesarily  founded. 

Men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  es- 


*  lliflrefoie  no  beretacs  desire  to  spread 
Tbeir  wild  opinions  like  tbese  Epicurei. 
Fbr  ao  their  itaggcring  thoagbta  are  computed, 
Jknd  other  inen'i  aiseat  their  doabt  asiuree. 
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sentlab  of  Chrbtbnity;  men  may  sometlmea 
eagerty  dispute,  and  yet  not  diffcr  murh  from 
one  another :  the  rigorous  peneeoton  of  error 
should,  therefora,  enlighten  their  seal  with 
knowledge,  and  temper  their  orthodoxy  with 
oharity;  that  charity,  without  which  orthodoxy 
is  vain;  charity  that  «thinketh  no  evil,**  but 
«  hopeth  aU  things,"  and  <*  endnreth  aU  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
the  contemners  of  religion,  by  tiM  fury  of  iu 
friends,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  b  no 
difficult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most 
sealous  profeseors  of  Christianity.  He  may, 
perhapa,  in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have 
hasarded  an  expression,  which  a  mind  intent 
upon  faulta  may  interpret  into  hereby,  if  con- 
sidered apart  fh>m  the  rest  of  hb  discourse ;  but 
a  phrase  is  not  to  lie  oppoeed  to  volumes ;  thero 
b  scarcely  a  writer  to  be  found,  whoee  profeerion 
was  not  divinity,  that  has  so  frequently  testified 
hb  belief  of  the  sacred  wriUngs,  has  appeabd  to 
them  with  such  unlimited  submission,  or  msn- 
tioned  them  with  such  unvaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  tiiat  ho 
should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christian- 
ity, who  declares,  <*  that  he  aesumes  the  hon- 
ourable style  of  a  Christian,*'  not  bccanee  it  b 
*<  the  religion  of  hb  country,*'  hut  becanee 
«  having  in  hb  riper  years  and  confirmed  Judg- 
ment seen  and  examined  all,  he  finds  himself 
obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  bw 
of  hb  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other  name 
but  thb:'*  who  to  specify  hb  persuaalon  yet 
moTC,  telb  us,  that  «  he  b  of  the  Refimned  re- 
ligion ;  of  the  same  belief  our  Saviour  taught* 
the  apoetles  disseminated,  the  fitthen  authorbed, 
and  the  martyrs  confirmed;*'  who»  though 
«  paradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves  in  divinity  to 
keep  the  beaten  road;  and  pleaaea  himself  that 
he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or  error :"  to 
whom,  «  where  the  Scripture  b  silent,  the 
Church  b  atext;  where  that  speaks,  *tb  bat  a 
comment  ;*'  and  who  uses  not  «  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  but  where  there  is  a  Joint  alienee 
of  both:  who  blesses  himself,  that  hs  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  mirMdss,  when  faith  had  been 
thrust  upon  him ;  but  enjoys  that  greater  Uesa- 
ing,  pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not.** 
He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect  of 
fkith,  who  <«  believes  that  our  Savlonr  was  dead. 
Mid  burled,  and  roae  again,  and  dsslres  to  see 
him  in  hb  glory  «*'  and  who  aflirma  that  <<thb 
b  not  much  to  believe;*'  that  «  wo  have  reaaon 
to  owe  this  frith  untohbtory  ;*'  and  that « they 
only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noUe  faltl^ 
who  lived  before  his  coming;  and  upon  obscoro 
prophecies,  and  mystical  types,  could  rabe  a 
belief."  Nor  can  contempt  of  the  positive  and 
ritual  parts  of  religion  be  imputed  to  him,  who 
doubts,  whether  a  good  man  would  reluse  m 
poisoned  eucharist;  and  «  who  would  viobt« 
hb  own  arm,  rather  than  a  church."  "^ 
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The  opinions  of  evtry  man  most  be  learned 
from  bloMelf:  oonceming  hie  pnustioe,  it  is 
Mfeet  to  trust  the  eTidenoe  of  others.  Where 
these  testimonies  ceaear,  no  higher  degree  of 
histiMriosl  certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  they 


apparently  eoncor  to  prore^  that  Browne  was  «k 
zealou  adherent  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  he 
liTed  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in  coiifi- 
denoe  of  his  mercy. 
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It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
only  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
recounted:  bat  Ascham  has  escaped  the  com- 
mon fkte  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Graunt, 
the  learned  master  of  Westminster-scfaool,  who 
devoted  an  oration  to  his  memory,  and  has 
marked  the  rarions  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 
Graunt  either  avoided  the  labour  of  minute  in- 
quiry, or  thought  domestic  occurrences  un- 
worthy of  his  notice ;  or,  preferring  the  charac- 
ter of  an  orator  to  that  of  an  historian,  selected 
only  such  particulars  as  he  could  best  express  or 
most  happily  embellbh.  H is  liarrative  is  there- 
fore scanty,  and  I  know  not  by  what  materials 
•It  can  now  be  amplified. 

Rooca  Ascbak  was  bom  in  the  year  1615,  at 
KIrby  Wiake,  (or  Kirby  Wicke,)  a  village  near 
Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above 
the  vulgar.  His  Ikther,  John  Ascham,  was 
houso-steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ;  and  In 
that  age,  when  the  dlffSerent  orders  of  men  were 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
manners  of  gentlemen  were  regularly  formed 
by  menial  services  in  great  houses,  lived  with  a 
very  conspicuous  reputation.  Maiyaret  As- 
cham, his  wife,  is  said  to  have  been  allied  to 
many  considerable  families,  but  her  maiden 
name  is  not  recorded.  She  had  three  sons  of 
whom  Roger  was  the  youngest,  and  some 
daughters ;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of  any  pro- 
geny more  than  one  shall  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned ?  They  lived  married  sixty-seven  years, 
and  at  last  died  together  almost  on  the  same 
hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger,  having  paned  his  first  years  under  the 
care  of  his  parsnts,  was  adapted  Into  the  family 
of  Antony  Wingfield,  who  maintained  him,  and 


•  First  printed  before  his  WoiU,  4to.  pobiished  by 
Jleaset,  I703.^H. 


committed  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own 
sonsy  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor. 
Me  very  early  discovered  an  unusual  fondness 
for  literature  by  an  eager  perusal  of  English 
books ;  and  having  passed  happily  through  the 
scholastic  rudiments,  was  put  in  1590,  by  his 
patron  Wingfield,  to  St.  John*8  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Ascham  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when 
the  last  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world 
was  filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour 
or  anxiety.  The  destruction  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  wltii 
their  language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe, 
the  art  of  printing  had  made  the  books  easily  at- 
tainable, and  the  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught 
in  England.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  al- 
ready filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion with  controversy  and  dissention.  New 
studies  of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion, 
found  employment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of 
truth,  or  ambitious  of  fame,  iieaming  was  at 
that  time  prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and 
perseverance  which  in  this  age  of  indifference 
and  dissipation  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  To 
teach  or  to  learn,  was  at  once  the  business  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  academical  life  j  and  an  emu- 
lation of  study  was  raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith, 
to  which  even  the  present  age  perhaps  owes 
many  advantages,  without  rememboing  or 
knowing  its  benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  rssolved  to  unite  himself  to  those 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and.  Immediately  upon  his  admlasion  into  the 
college,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
Those  who  were  atealons  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion ; 
and  Asdiam,  as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a 
Ftatestant.  The  Reformation  was  not  yet  be- 
gun, disaffection  to  Popery  was  considered  aa  a 
crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly  pro- 
fessed, though  superstition  was  gradually  losinf 
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iU  hold  upon  th«  pdblic.  The  study  of  Greek 
WM  reputable  enough,  and  Aecham  pursued  it 
with  diligence  and  success  equally  conspicuous. 
He  thought  a  language  might  be  most  easily 
learned  by  teaching  it;  and  when  he  had  ob* 
tained  some  proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lec- 
tures, while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys, 
who  were  desirous  of  instruction.  His  industry 
was  much  encouraged  by  Pember,  a  man  of 
great  eminence  at  that  time,  though  I  know  not 
that  he  has  left  any  monuments  behind  him, 
but  what  the  gratitude  of  his  friends  and  scho- 
lars has  bestowed.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
encouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and  particularly 
applauded  Ascham's  lectures,  assuring  him  in  a 
letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  preserved  an  ex- 
tract, that  he  would  gain  more  knowledge  by 
exphiining  one  of  ^sop'e  fables  to  a  boy,  than 
by  hearing  one  of  Homer*s  poems  explained  by 
another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  15S4, 
February  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age : 
a  time  of  life  at  which  it  is  more  common  now 
to  enter  the  universities  than  to  take  degrees, 
but  which,  according  to  the  modes  of  education 
then  in  use,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  prema- 
turity. On  the  23d  of  March  following,  he 
was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college,  which  election 
he  considered  as  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf, 
the  master  of  the  college,  a  man  as  Ascham  tells 
us,  **  meanly  learned  himself,  but  no  mean  encou- 
rager  of  learning  in  others,"  clandestinely  pro- 
moted his  election,  though  he  openly  seemed 
first  to  oppose  it,  and  afterwards  to  censure  it, 
because  Ascham  was  known  to  favour  the  new 
opinions ;  and  the  master  himself  was  accused 
of  giving  an  unjust  preference  to  the  Northern 
men,  one  of  the  factions  into  which  this  nation 
was  divided,  before  we  could  find  any  more  im- 
portant reason  of  dissention,  than  that  some 
were  bom  on  the  Northern  and  some  on  the 
Southern  side  of  Trent.  Any  cause  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  quarrel ;  and  the  zealots  of  the  North 
and  South  lived  long  in  such  animosity,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep  them 
quiet  by  choosing  one  proctor  every  year  firom 
each. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment 
of  a  fellowship  now  freed  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving.  Dependanoe,  though  in  those 
days  it  was  more  common,  and  less  irksome, 
than  in  the  present  state  of  things,  can' never 
have  been  free  from  discontent ;  and  therefore 
be  that  was  released  from  it  must  always  have 
rejoiced.  The  danger  is,  lest  the  joy  of  escaping 
from  the  patron  may  not  leave  sufficient  me- 
mory of  the  benefaotor.  Of  this  forgetfulness 
Ascham  cannot  be  accused ;  for  he  is  recorded  to 
ikave  preserved  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate 
reverence  for  Wingfield,  and  to  have  never 
grown  weary  of  recounting  his  benefits. 


His  reputation  stiU  increased,  and  many  i^ 
sorted  to  his  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writea 
explained.  He  was  likewise  eminent  for  other 
accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he 
had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  In  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be 
cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  sur- 
pass all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his 
pages  with  neatness,  but  embellished  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations ;  an  art  at 
that  time  so  highly  valued,  that  it  contributMi 
much  both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  March, .  i6S7,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before, 
commenced  tutor,  and  publicly  undertook  the 
education  of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one-and- 
twenty,  however  accomplished  with  learning, 
however  exalted  by  genius,  would  now  gain  little 
reverence  or  obedience;  but  in  those  days  of 
discipline  and  regularity,  the  authority  of  the 
statutes  easily  supplied  that  of  the  teacher ;  all 
power  that  was  lawful  was  reverenced.  Be- 
sides, young  tutors  had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enlighten 
their  minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many 
of  his  scholars  roee  to  great  eminence;  and 
among  them  William  Grindal  was  so  much  dia- 
tingulshed,  that,  by  Cheke's  recommendation, 
he  was  called  to  court  as  a  proper  master  of  lan- 
guages for  the  Lady  Elizabeth. 

lliere  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of 
Greek ;  the  university  therefore  appointed  As- 
cham to  read  in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him 
out  of  the  public  purse  an  honorary  stipend, 
such  as  was  then  reckoned  sufficiently  liberal. 
A  lecture  was  afterwards  founded  by  King 
Henry,  and  he  then  quitted  the  schools,  but 
continued  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own 
college. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new  pro- 
nunciation introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
restored,  about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Smith, 
and  made  some  cautious  struggles  for  the  com- 
mon practice,  which  the  credit  and  dignity  of 
his  antagonists  did  not  permit  him  to  defend 
very  publicly,  or  with  much  vehemence:  nor 
were  they  long  his  antagonists :  for  either  his 
affection  for  their  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the 
cogency  of  their  arguments,  soon  changed  his 
opinion  and  his  practice,  and  he  adhered  ever 
after  to  their  method  of  utterance. 

Of  this  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account ;  something  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  and  some- 
thing in  Baker's  Reflections  upon  Learning ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pro- 
nunciation  was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the 
schools  of   England.     Disquisitions  not  onlj 
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Terbiily  Vnt  merdy  Utcnl,  are  too  minute  for 
popular  narration. 

He  was  not  len  eminent  ai  a  writer  of  Latin, 
than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  AH  the  public  let- 
ters of  the  nnlTersIty  were  of  hie  compoeition ; 
and  as  little  qualifications  must  often  bring  great 
abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to 
this  honourable  employment  not  less  by  the 
neatness  of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  bis 
style. 

HowcTer  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not 
always  immured  in  his  chamber;  but,  being 
valetudinary,  and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  spend  many  hours  in  such  exercises 
as  might  best  relieye  him  after  the  fatigue  of 
study.  His  fiivourite  amusement  was  archery, 
in  which  he  spent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
lost  so  much  time,  that  those  whom  either  his 
faults  or  virtues  made  his  enemies,  and  perhaps 
some  whose  kindness  wished  him  always  wor- 
thily em|doyed,  did  not  scruple  to  censors  his 
practice,  as  unsuitable  to  a  man  professing  learn- 
ing, and  perhaps  of  bad  example  in  a  place  of 
education. 

To  A-ee  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  he  published,  in  1644,  his 
"  Toxophilns,  or  ths  schole  or  partitions  of 
shooting,**  in  which  he  Joins  the  praise  with  the 
precepts  of  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to 
teach  the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  example 
of  diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  English 
than  was  used  by  the  common  writers  of  that 
agf»,  whom  he  censures  for  mingling  exotic 
terms  with  their  native  language,  and  of  whom 
he  complains,  that  they  were  made  authors,  not 
by  skill  or  educatk>n»  but  by  arrogance  and  te- 
merity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purposes. 
He  has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  in- 
nocent, salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion; 
and  if  his  precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has 
only  shown,  by  one  example  among  many,  bow 
little  the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  how 
little  inteUigence  can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In 
every  art,  practice  is  much;  in  arts  manual, 
practice  is  almost  the  whole.  Precept  can  at 
most  but  warn  against  error :  it  can  never  be- 
etow  excellenoe. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
English  readers  have  forgotten  its  importance, 
though  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
the  battle  of  Aginoourt ;  a  weapon  which,  when 
handled  by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops 
were  able  to  resist.  We  were  not  only  abler  of 
body  than  the  French,  and  therefore  superior  in 
the  use  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  strength  with  which  they  are 
handled,  but  the  national  practice  of  shooting 
for  pleasure  or  for  prizes,  by  which  every  man 
was  innred  to  arcbery  from  his  infancy,  gave 
us  insupevaifle  advantage,   the  bow  requiring 


more  praotlce  to  skilful  use  than  any  other  in- 
strument of  offence. 

Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy;  and 
though  battering-pieces  had  been  some  time  in 
use,  I  know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were 
armed  with  hand-guns  when  the  **  Toxophilns" 
was  first  published.  They  were  soon  after  used 
by  the  Spanish  troops,  whom  other  nations 
made  haste  to  imitate :  but  how  little  they  could 
yet  effect,  will  be  understood  from  the  account 
given  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Excrdae 
for  the  Norfolk  MiUtia." 

**  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest;  they  had 
match-locks,  and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that 
carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and 
did  execution  at  a  greater  distance. 

*<  The  musketeers,  on  a  march  carried  only 
their  rests  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to 
bear  their  musketa  after  them,  for  which  they 
were  allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  In  loading,  not' only 
by  reason  of  the  unwleldiness  of  the  pieces^  and 
because  they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separ- 
ate, but  Arom  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and 
adjust  the  match;  so  that  their  fire  was  not 
near  so  brisk  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a 
Ughter  kind  of  matchlock  musket  came  into  use, 
and  they  carried  their  ammunition  in  bandelicrs, 
which  were  broad  belts  that  came  over  the 
shoulder,  to  which  were  hung  several  little  cases 
of  wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a 
charge  of  powder ;  the  balls  they  carried  loose 
in  a  pouch;  and  they  had  also  a  prim  lug-horn 
hanging  by  their  side. 

**  The  old  English  writers  call  thoee  large 
muskets  calivers ;  the  harquebuze  was  a  lighter 
piece,  tbat  could  be  fired  without  a  rest.  The 
matchlock  was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind 
of  tongs  in  the  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by 
pulling  the  trigger,  was  brought  down  with 
great  quickness  upon  the  priming  in  the  pan : 
over  which  there  was  a  sliding  cover,  which  was 
drawn  back  by  the  hand  Just  at  the  time  of  fir- 
ing. There  was  a  great  deal  of  nicety  and  care 
required  to  fit  the  match  properly  to  the  cod^ 
so  as  to  come  down  exactly  true  on  the  priming, 
to  blow  the  ashes  from  the  eoal,  and  to  guard 
the  pan  from  the  sparks  that  fell  from  it.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  also  lost  in  taking  it  out 
of  the  cock,  and  returning  it  between  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  every  time  that  the  piece  was 
fired;    and   wet   weather  often   rendered  the 


While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-arms,  and  thb 
state  continued  among  us  to  the  dril  war  with 
very  little  improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  long-bow  was  preferred  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  wrote  of  the  choice  of  weapons  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of 
the  bow  still  continued,  tho«igh  the  musket  was 
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gradiudly  prevftUing.  Sir  John  Hayirard,  a 
writer  yet  later,  has,  in  his  History  of  the  Nor- 
man kings,  endeayoured  to  evince  the  superior- 
ity of  the  archer  to  the  musketeer :  howeyer,  in 
the  long  pcaoe  of  King  James,  the  bow  was 
wholly  forgotten.  Guns  haya  from  that  time 
been  the  weapons  of  the  Bullish,  as  of  other 
nations,  and  as  they  are  now  fanproyed,  are  cer- 
tainly more  efficacions. 

Ascham  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for 
yrriting  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to 
King  Henry.  England  was  not  then  what  it 
may  be  now  jnstly  termed,  the  capital  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  therefore  those  who  aspired  to  supe- 
rior degrees  of  ezoeDenee,  thought  R  necessary 
to  travel  into  other  countries.  The  purse  of 
Ascham  was  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  pere- 
grination ;  and  therefore  -he  hoped  to  have  it 
Augmented  by  a  pension.  Nor  was  he  wholly 
disappointed  ;  for  the  king  rewarded  him  vrith 
a  yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds,  granted  by  a  king  of 
£ngland  to  a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  modem 
readers  so  contemptible  a  benefaction,  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  inquiry  what  might  be  its 
yalae  at  that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham 
might  be  enriched  by  it.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
certain than  the  estimation  of  wealth  by  deno- 
minated money ;  the  precious  metals  never  re- 
tain long  the  same  proportion  to  real  commodi- 
ties, and  the  same  names  in  different  ages  do  not 
imply  the  same  quantity  of  metal ;  so  that  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  know  how  much  money  was 
contained  in  any  nominal  sum,  iind  to  find  what 
any  supposed  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would 
purchase ;  both  which  are  necessary  to  the  com- 
mensnration  of  money,  or  the  adjustment  of 
proportion  between  the  same  sums  at  different 
periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry*s  time  con- 
tained, as  now,  twenty  shillings ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  inquired  what  twenty  shillings  could 
perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  stan- 
dard of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was 
generally  sold  at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the 
bnshei ;  if  therefore  we  take  live  sbilUngs  the 
bushel  for  the  current  price,  ten  pounds  were 
equivalent  to  fifty.  But  here  is  danger  of  a 
fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  wheat  was 
the  general  bread-corn  of  that  age ;  and  if  rye, 
barley,  or  oats,  were  the  common  food,  and 
wheat,  as  I  suspect,  <»ily  a  delicacy,  the  valoe  of 
wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of  other  things. 
This  doubt,  however,  is  in  favour  of  Ascham ; 
for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat,  we  raise  that 
of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  able  to  ascertain :  the 
rules  of  custom,  or  the  different  needs  of  artifi- 
cial life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time 
which  is  great  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and 
poor,  not  only  in  proportion  to  what  they  have, 


but  to  what  they  want.  In  some  ages,  not  only 
necessaries  are  cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  ne- 
caisary.  In  the  age  of  Asoham,  most  of  the 
elegances  and  expenses  of  oar  present  fashions 
were  unknown:  comBMrcehad  not  yet  distri- 
buted superflnity  through  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  and  the  character  of  a  student  im- 
plied frugality,  and  required  no  splendour  to 
support  it.  His  pension,  thereCore,  reckoning 
together  the  wants  which  he  could  supply,  and 
the  wants  finom  which  he  vras  exempt,  may  be 
estimated,  in  my  opinioB»  at  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year ;  which,  added  t»  the  in- 
come of  his  fellowship,  put  him  Su  enongh  above 
distress. 

This  waa  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the 
removal  of  Sir  John  Cheke  to  com%  where  he 
was  made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man 
once  distinguished  soon  gains  admirers.  As- 
cham was  now  received  to  notice  bymany  of  the 
nobility,  and  by  great  ladies,  among  whom  it 
was  then  the  fashion  to  study  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  allowed  him 
a  yearly  pension;  how  much  we  are  not  told. 
He  was  probably  about  this  time  employed  in 
teaching  many  illustrious  persona  t»  write  a 
fine  hand;  and  among  others,  Henry  and 
Charles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  Frinceas  Eliza- 
beth, and  Prince  Edward. 

Henry  Y 111.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  ra- 
formation  of  religion  being  now  openly  proso- 
cated  by  King  Edward  and  his  oonncU,  As- 
cham, who  was  known  to  fayonr  It,  had  a  new 
grant  of  his  pension,  and  continued  at  Cambridge^ 
where  he  lived  in  great  iamiliarity  with  Bocer, 
who  had  been  called  ftom  Germany  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity.  Btit  his  rstiuremcnt  was 
soon  at  an  end ;  for  in  1546  his  popil  Grindal,  the 
master  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  died,  and  the 
prinesss,  who  had  already  some  acquAlntance 
with  Ascham,  called  him  from  hb  coUege  to  di- 
rect her  studiea.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  as 
we  may  iBasily  believe,  with  readiaeas,  and  fin- 
two  years  instructed  her  with  great  diligence ; 
but  then,  being  disgusted  either  at  her  or  her 
domestics,  perhaps  eager  for  anotber  change  of 
life,  he  left  her  without  her  consent  and  return- 
ed to  the  university.  Of  this  precipitation  he  long 
repented ;  and,  as  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  disrespect  cannot  easily  forgive  it,  he  probably 
felt  the  effects  of  hia  imprudence  to  his  death. 

After  having  visited  Cambridge,  he  took  a 
journey  into  Yorkshire,  to  see  his  native  place, 
and  his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a 
letter  from  the  court,  informing  him,  that  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Mori- 
sine,  who  was  to  be  dcapatdied  as  ambassador 
into  Germany.  In  his  return  to  London  he 
paid  that  memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
in  which  he  found  her  reading  the  Phadu,  la 
Greek,  as  ho  has  related  in  his  Schod-maaler. 
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In  Septemher  1560,  be  atteoded  AforUM  to 
G«rmaa3r,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the 
ooontry,  making  obeermtiiNM  190D  all  that  ap- 
peared worthy  of  kto  enrioelty,  and  eontractinff 
aequaintanee  wHh  men  of  leamlnff.  To  hie 
oorrespoDdent  Stormiua  he  paid  a  visit,  but 
Stnrmim  wm  not  at  home,  and  Aeae  two  iUue- 
trioos  friends  nerer  aw  each  other.  Daring 
the  coofM  of  this  tmhamy,  Aseham  vndertook 
to  improre  Morisine  In  Greek,  and  for  four 
days  in  the  week  explained  some  paemgee  in 
Herodotus  erery  morning,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  verses  of  Sophodse  or  Euripides  every 
afternoon.  He  read  with  him  likewise  some  of 
the  orations  of  Demoetheaee.  On  the  other 
days  be  compiled  the  letterp  of  hnsinees,  and  in 
the  night  filled  up  his  diary,  digested  his  re- 
marks, and  wrote  private  letters  to  hie  friends 
in  England,  and  particularly  to  these  of  his  col- 
lege, whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  peneve- 
rance  in  study.  Amldet  aU  the  pleasures  of 
novelty  which  his  traveli  supplied,  and  in  the 
dignity  of  his  public  station,  he  pretered  the 
tranquillity  of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of 
academical  retirement.  The  reasonaUenem  ef 
this  choice  has  been  always  dieputed ;  and  in 
the  contrariety  of  human  Intenots  and  disposi- 
tions,  the  controversy  will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  coceunkm  into  Italy,  and 
mentions  in  bU  «  Schootmaster"  with  great 
severity  the  vicee  of  Venice.  He  was  desirous 
of  visiting  Trent  while  the  comiell  were  slt« 
ting ;  but  the  scantinese  of  bio  purse  defeated 
his  curiosity. 

In  this  Journey  ho  wrote  hie  "  Report  and 
Discourse  of  the  AlSdrs  in  Germany/*  in 
which  be  describee  tbedlspositiona  and  Interests 
of  tlto  German  princes  like  a  man  inquisltivo 
and  judielons,  and  recounts  many  partienhurltlea 
which  are  loet  in  the  mass  of  general  history^ 
in  a  style  which  to  the  cars  of  that  age  was  un- 
doubtedly mrillfluooB,  and  which  ia  now  a  very 
valuable  specimen  of  genuine  Eoglllb. 

By  the  death  of  King  Edward  in  156S,  the 
Reformation  WM  stopped,  Morisine  was  reoaU- 
fd,  and  Asebam*B  pension  and  hopee  were  at  an 
pnd.  He  tbcrefbre  retired  to  his  ft&owship  in 
a  state  of  dimppohitmeBt  and  deapair,  whhdi 
his  biographer  has  cndeavetmd  toexpreai  ia  the 
deepest  strain  of  plalnCive  dechunatiott.  **  He 
was  deprived  of  all  hia  suppert,*'  ays  Grannty 
**  Btrippied  of  his  peneion,  and  cut  off  ftom  the 
assistance  t^  Ms  ftrlends,  who  had  now  lest 
their  influence:  eo  Aat  he  had  Kac  Pmmmia 
NEC  Prjbdia,  neither  pension  not  estate  to  sup- 
port him  at  Cambridge."  There  Is  no  credit 
due  to  a  rhetorician's  acoennt  either  of  good  oor 
evil.  The  truth  Is,  that  Aseham  stiU  had  In 
hisfeUowaiilp  all  that  In  tiio  early  part  of  bis 
life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have  lived 
like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with  the 
advant  >se  of  mere  knowledge  and  higher  repur 


But  notwithstanding  his  lova  of  aeade^ 
mical  retirement,  ha  had  now  too  loa^  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  feetivitlee  of  public  1Mb,  to  ro- 
turn  with  a  good  wUl  to  aeademieal  poverty. 

He  had,  however,  better  fbrtnne  than  he  ex- 
peeted;  and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like 
the  hietorian,  better  than  he  deserved.  He  had 
during  hie  abeenee  in  Germany  been  appointed 
Latin  secretary  to  King  Edward ;  and  by  the 
interest  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
was  instated  In  the  same  office  under  Philip  and 
Mary,  with  a  salary  of  £20  a-ycar. 

Soon  after  hie  admlssioo  to  his  new  employ- 
ment, be  gave  an  extraoffdlnary  speeimea  of  hie 
abilities  and  diUgenoe,  by  oompoeing  and  tran- 
scribing with  hie  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
forty-eevea  letters  to  princes  and  pcrwnages,  of 
whom  cardinals  were  the  loweet. 

How  Aseham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Pro- 
testuit,  oould  preserve  the  ikvour  of  Gardiner, 
and  hold  a  place  of  honour  and  ptoftt  in  Queen 
Mary's  court,  It  must  be  very  natural  to  Inquire. 
Cheke,  as  ie  well  known,  vras  compelled  toa  re- 
cantation ;  and  why  Aeeham  was  epared,  can- 
not now  be  diecovoed.  Gnnnt^  at  the  time 
when  the  tranaactiona  of  Queen  Mary's  reign 
must  have  been  well  enough  remembered,  de- 
clares that  Aseham  always  made  open  profeesion 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  that  Engloelield 
and  others  often  endeavonred  to  Incite  Gardiasr 
against  him;but  fbond  their  snciuaatione  r^ected 
widi  contempt :  yet  ha  alWwa,  that  auspiciene, 
and  charges  of  temporixation  and  oomplianca 
had  eoaeewhat  eullied  hie  reputation.  The  an* 
thorof  the  Biographia  Britannlca  oonjeetnres, 
that  ho  owed  his  safety  to  hk  innocence  and 
neef  ulnem ;  that  it  would  have  been  nnpepnlar 
to  attack  a  man  so  llttla  liablo  to  censure^  and 
that  the  hws  of  hfai  pen  oonM  not  have  been 
easUy  supplied.  But  the  truth  ia,  that  mecaUty 
was  never  enfferod  in  tlis  days  of  pereeention  to 
protect  heresy  i 


those  who  sniiered  mom;  and  whatevar  might 
bo  hb  abilities^  tiiey  were  mit  eo  neoeesary,  but 
Gardiner  oould  have  eneUy  iUed  his  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  is  aaore  vain,  thaa 
at  a  distant  thns  to  examine  the  motives  of  dl»- 
crimlnatlen  and  partiality;  fer  the  inquirer, 
having  conrfdend  interretand  poUcy,  is  obliged 
at  last  to  aAnltmore  fteqncnt  and  more  aetivo 
aotivce  of  human  oondnety  caprice,  aeddent, 
and  private  aSbctioae. 

At  that  tim^  if  seme  wtrm  punished»  many 
were  forborne;  and  of  many  why  should  not 
Aseham  happen  to  be  one?  He  seems  to  have 
been  calm  and  pmdent^  and  conteiBt  with  that 
peaee  which  he  wasenffered  to  enjoy;  a  mode 
of  behavioa^  that  seldom  fails  to  prudnos  secu- 
rity. He  had  been  abroad  In  the  bat  yean  ol 
King  Edward,  and  bad  at  least  given  no  recent 
Ho  waa  certainly,  acesrding  to  his 
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own  opinion,  not  nradi  in  danger ;  for  in  tlie 
uni  year  lie  resigned  his  fellowaliiii»  whldi  by 
Gardiner*!  faTour  he  had  oontinued  to  hold, 
though  not  resident;  and  married  Margaret 
Howe»  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family. 

He  waa  diatinguiahed  in  this  reign  by  the 
notiee  of  Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour, 
learning,  and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  parti- 
cularly eminent  for  his  skill  in  Latin,  who 
thought  highly  of  Ascliam*a  style;  of  which  it 
is  no  inconsiderable  proof,  that  when  Pole  was 
desirous  of  communicating  a  speech  made  by 
himself  as  legate,  in  parliament,  to  the  pope,  he 
employed  Aaoham  to  translate  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by 
the  officers  of  state,  but  fayoured  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  queen  herself,  so'  that  he  had  no 
reason  of  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence 
and  persecution:  nor  waa  his  fortune  much 
mended,  when,  in  165B,  his  pupil  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  throne.  He  was  continued  in  hia 
former  employment,  with  the  same  stipend: 
but,  though  he  was  daily  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen,  assisted  her  private  studies, 
and  partook  of  her  diversions ;  sometimes  read 
to  her  in  the  learned  languages,  and  sometimes 
played  with  her  at  draughts  and  chess ;  he  add- 
ed nothing  to  his  twenty  pounds  a^year  but  the 
prebend  of  Westwang  in  the  church  of  York, 
which  was  given  him  the  year  following.  His 
fortune  was  therefore  not  proportionate  to  the 
rank  which  his  offices  and  reputation  gave  him, 
or  to  the  fitvour  in  which  he  seemed  to  stand 
with  his  mistress.  Of  this  parsimonious  allot- 
ment it  is  Bgain  a  hopeless  search  to  inquire  the 
reason.  The  queen  was  not  naturally  bounti- 
ful, and  perhaps  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of  kindness  a 
man  who  had  formerly  deserted  her,  and  whom 
she  might  still  suspect  of  serving  rather  for  in- 
terest than  affection.  Graunt  exerts  his  rhe- 
torical powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterest- 
edness and  contemi^t  of  money;  and  declares, 
that  though  he  was  often  reproached  by  his 
flriends  with  neglect  of  his  own  interest,  he 
never  would  ask  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  re- 
fused all  presents  which  his  office  or  imagined 
interest  induced  any  to  offer  him.  Cambden, 
however,  imputes  the  narrowness  of  hb  condi- 
tion to  his  love  of  dice  and  cock-fights:  and 
Graunt,  forgetting  himself,  allows  that  Ascbam 
was  sometimes  thrown  into  agonies  by  disap^ 
pointed  expectations.  It  may  l>e  easily  discovered 
from  his  <<  Schoolmaster,"  that  he  felt  his  wants, 
though  he  might  neglect  to  supply  them ;  and 
we  are  left  to  suspect  that  he  showed  his  con- 
tempt of  money  only  by  losing  at  play.  If  this 
was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse  Elizabeth, 
who  knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  ser- 
vants, if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  waa 
lavishofaiittle. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  eoonotmy,  it 


were  indeotnt  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  shared  his  frailties  with 
all,  but  whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain^ 
and  by  whose  exoellenoes  many  may  be  im- 
proved, while  himself  only  suffered  by  his 
fiiults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkabla 
is  known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in 
1569,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville 
to  write  the  **  Schoolmaster,'*  a  treatise  on  edu- 
cation, upon  an  occasion  which  he  relates  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 

This  work,  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in 
hope  of  a  considerable  reward,  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  sor- 
rowfully and  slowly  finished,  in  the  gloom  of 
disappointment,  under  the  pressure  of  distress. 
But  of  the  author's  disinclination  or  dejection 
there  can  1>e  found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which 
is  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and  finished 
with  great  accuracy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the 
best  advice  that  waa  ever  given  for  the  study  of 
languages. 

This  treatise  he  completed,  but  did  not  pui>- 
lish ;  for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives 
authors  so  hastily  in  such  numl»ers  to  the  press, 
in  the  time  of  Ascham,  I  believe,  debarred  them 
from  it.  The  printers  gave  little  for  a  copy» 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  tale  of  Raleigh's  his- 
tory, were  not  forward  to  print  what  was  of- 
fered them  for  nothing.  Ascham's  book,  there- 
fore, lay  unseen  in  his  study,  and  was  at  last 
dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  his  widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous  body, 
and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours  of  diversion 
waa  his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  sedentary  thought.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  found  it  necessary  to  forbear  any  intense 
application  of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  1>ed-time, 
and  rose  to  read  and  write  early  in  the  morning. 
He  was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish ;  and, 
though  he  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distem- 
per, never  obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his 
health.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  last  sick- 
ness was  too  dose  application  to  the  composition 
of  a  poem,  which  he  proposed  to  present  to  the 
queen  on  the  day  of  her  accession.  To  finish 
this,  he  forebore  to  sleep  at  his  accustomed 
hours,  till  in  December,  1568,  he  fell  sick  of  a 
kind  of  lingering  disease,  which  Graunt  has  not 
named,  nor  accurately  described.  The  most 
afflictive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of  a  cradle. 
Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found  it  vain  to 
contend  with  bis  distemper,  and  prepared  to  die 
with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian. He  was  attended  on  his  death-bed  by 
Gravet,  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Dr.  Nowel, 
the  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  gave  ample 
testimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of  Lis 
concluding  life.  He  frequently  testified  his  de- 
sire of  that  dissolution  which  he  soon  obtained. 
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HU   funeral   aennoD   was   preached   by   Dr. 
NoweL 

Roger  Aacham  died  in  tlie  fiftf-tbird  ytar  of 
bi$  ag;e,  at  a  time  trhen,  according  to  the  general 
coarse  of  life,  much  might  yet  have  been  ex- 
pected firom  him»  and  when  he  might  have  hoped 
for  much  from  others :  but  his  abilities  and  his 
wants  were  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can 
determine,  whether  he  was  cut  off  from  advan- 
tages, or  rescued  firom  calamities?  He  appears 
to  have  been  not  much  qualified  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fortune.  His  disposition  was  kind 
and  social ;  he  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation, and  was  probably  not  much  inclined 
to  business.  This  may  be  suspected  from  the 
paucity  of  his  writings.  He  has  left  little  be- 
hind him ;  and  of  that  little,  nothing  was  pub- 
lished by  himself  but  the  "  ToxophUus,**  and  the 
account  of  Germany.  The  **  Schoolmaster"  was 
printed  by  his  widow;  and  the  epistles  were 
collected  by  Graunt,  who  dedicated  them  to 
Queen  £|i;Eabeth,  that  he  might  have  aif  oppor- 
tunity  of  recommending  his  son,  Giles  Ascham, 
to  her  patronage.  The  dedication  vras  not  lost : 
the  young  man  was  made,  by  the  queen's  man- 
date, fellow  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  considerable  reputation.  What  was 
the  effect  of  his  widow's  dedication  to  Cecil,  is 
not  known:  it  may  be  hoped  that  Ascham 's 
works  obtained  for  his  fitmily,  after  his  decease, 


that  support  which  he  did  not  in  his  life  very 
plenteouily  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  &ult,  or  the 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  many  have  been  rich  with  less 
merit  His  philological  learning  would  have 
gained  him  honour  in  any  country ;  and  among 
us  it  may  Justly  call  for  that  reverence  which 
all  nations  owe  to  those  who  first  rouse  them 
from  ignorance,  and  kindle  among  them  the 
light  of  literature.  Of  hii  manners  nothing  can 
be  said  but  from  his  own  testimony,  and  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  Those  who  mention  him 
allow  him  many  virtues.  His  courtesy,  bcner- 
olence,  and  liberality,  are  celebrated;  and  of 
his  piety  we  have  not  only  the  testinumy  of  his 
friends,  hut  the  evidence  of  his  writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  lon^ 
neglected.  Is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  liter-  - 
ary  fame.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  au- 
thor in  his  own  language  till  Mr.  Upton  publish- 
ed his  **  Schoolmaster'*  with  learned  notes.  His 
other  poems  were  read  only  by  those  few  who 
delight  in  obsolete  books ;  but  as  they  are  now 
collected  into  one  volume,  with  the  addition  of 
some  letters  never  printed  before,  the  public  has 
an  opportunity  of  recompensing  the  injury,  and 
allotting  Ascham  the  reputation  due  to  his 
knowledge  and  his  eloquence. 
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LETTER.  L 
To  Mr.  Jaicks  Elphinstok. 


&;)!.  S&A,  1750. 


Dear  Sir, 


You  have,  as  I  find  hj  every  kind  of  evidence, 
lost  an  excellent  mother ;  and  I  hope  yon  will 
not  think  me  incapaUe  of  partaking  af  yoar 
grUf,  I  have  a  mother,  now  el^hty-two  years 
of  age,  whom  therefore  I  most  soon  loe^  un- 
less It  please  God  that  she  rather  should  monrn 
for  me.  I  read  the  letters  In  which  you  relate 
your  mother*s  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think 
I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
read  them  with  tears ;  hat  tears  are  neither  to 
ymi,  nor  to  me,  of  any  farther  use,  vrhen  onoe 
the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi<> 
ness  of  life  summons  us  away  fh>m  useless  grief, 
and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of 
which  we  are  lamenting  our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can 
confer  upon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and 
elevate  his  virtaes.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  life,  and  of  her  death  :  a  life,  so  far  as  1 
can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  Innocent;  and  a 
death,  resigned,  peaceftil,  and  holy.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  mention,  ihai  neither  reason  nor  re- 
vdation  denies  you  to  hope  that  you  may  in- 
crease her  happiness  by  obeying  her  precepts ; 
and  that  she  may,  in  her  present  state,  look 
with  pleasure  upon  every  act  of  virtue  to  which 
her  instructions  or  example  have  contributed. 
Whether  tliis  be  more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or 
s  Just  opinion  of  separate  spirits,  is,  indeed,  of 
no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  consider 
oursetres  as  acting  under  the  eye  of  God  :  yet, 
surely,  tliere  is  something  pleasing  Ib  the  belief, 
that  our  separation  from  those,  whom  we  love, 
i«  merely  corpbreal ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  in- 
citement  to  virtuous  friendship^  if  it  eaa  be 
made  probaUsj  that  that  union,  which  has  re- 


vived the  divine  approbation,  shall  oaotinue  ta 
•taroJty. 

'There  is  one  expedient,  by  whieh  you  may, 
in  some  degree,  continue  her  preesnee.     If  you 
write  down  minutely  wlaat  you  ramemlier  of 
her  from  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it 
with  great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  It  many 
hints  of  sootliing  recollection,  when  time  shall 
remove  her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief 
shall  be  matured  to  veneration.     To  this,  how- 
ever painful  for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise 
you,  as  to  a  sonree  of  comfort  and  satiafaetioa 
in  the  time  to  come;  for  all  comfort  and  all 
satisfaction  is  sincerely  wished  yoa  by> 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  moot  obliged,  most  obedient. 
And  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Johhson. 


LETTER  II.--7b  Mas.  TiiaALx. 

Londm,  A%ig.  ISth,  1765. 

Madam, 
Ir  you  have  reaUy  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  es 
you  express,  it  will,  not  be  necessary  to  inform 
yon  how  unwillingly  I  miss  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  Brighthelmstone  in  Mr.  Thrale^s 
company ;  or,  since  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish 
Arst,  how  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  second 
degree  of  pleasure,  by  coming  to  you  and  him, 
as  soon  as  I  can  dismiss  my  work  from  my 
hands. 

I  am  afraid  to  make  promises  even  to  myself; 
but  I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be 
the  end  of  my  present  business.  When  busi- 
ness is  done,  what  remains  but  pleasure?  and 
where  should  pleasure  be  sought,  but  ttndc;r 
Mrs.  Thrale's  influence? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
suffer  so  much,  and  by  which  I  suiTpr  alone.    If 
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yott  eannot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am 
mending,  and  that  in  time  I  may  deeerre  to  be, 
dear  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  III.— To  Mas.  Thkale. 

LUckfidd,  Jufy  20th,  1767. 

Madam, 
Though  I  hare  been  away  to  much  longer  than 
I  purposed  or  expected,  I  hare  found  nothini^ 
that  withdraw*  my  affections  from  the  Mends 
whom  I  left  behind,  or  which  makes  me  less  de- 
sirous of  reposing  at  that  place  which  your 
kindness  and  Mr.  Thrale's  allows  me  to  call  my 
home. 

Miss  Lucy  *  is  more  Idnd  and  ciidl  than  I  ex- 
peoted,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  by  many  ex- 
cellences yery  noble  and  resplendent,  though  a 
little  discoloursd  by  hoary  virginity.  Every 
thing  else  recals  to  my  remembrance  years,  in 
which  I  proposed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  hare  not 
done,  and  promised  myself  pleasure  which  I 
hare  not  found.  But  complaint  can  be  of  no 
use ;  and  why  then  should  I  depress  your  hopes 
by  my  lamentations?  I  suppose  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  to  design  what  noTcr  will  be 
done,  and  to  lunpe  what  never  will  be  obtained. 
But  among  the  vain  hopes,  let  me  not  number 
the  hope  which  I  liave,  of  being  lonf^,  dear  Ma^ 
dam,  your,  ftc 


LETTER  IV.'-'To  the  Same. 

Litchfteld,  Avgtut  14M,  176a 

Madam, 
I  sn  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my 
companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stran- 
ger, more  agreeable  than  I  expected.  We  went 
cheerfully  forward,  and  passed  the  night  at  Co- 
ventry. We  came  in  late,  and  went  out  early ; 
and  therefore  I  did  not  send  for  my  oowdn 
Tom ;  but  I  design  to  make  him  sonje  amends 
for  the  omission. 

Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I 
believe,  glad  to  see  us.  She  had  saved  her  best 
gooseberries  upon  the  tree  for  me;  and,  as 
Steele  says,  « I  was  neither  too  proud  nor  too 
wise'*  to  gather  them.  I  have  rambled  a  very 
little  inter fonles  et  Jlwnina  not<iy  but  I  am  not 
yet  welL  They  have  cut  down  the  trees  in 
George  Lahc.  Evelyn,  in  his  book  of  Forest 
Trees,  tells  us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down 
trees,  and  never  prospered  afterwards ;  yet  no- 


•  Ml0s  Lacy  Porter,  daughter  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
wife  by  a  former  hoiband. 


thing  has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen 
flrom  violating  the  Hamadryads  of  George 
Lane.  As  an  impartial  traveller,  I  must  how- 
ever teU,  that,  in  Stow-Street,  where  I  left  a 
draw-well,  I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the  lad- 
ing-weU  in  this  iU-fiited  Geoife  Lane  lies 
shamefully  nciglected. 

I  am  going  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  to  Ash* 
bourne ;  but  I  am  at  a  loos  how  I  shall  get  back 
in  time  to  London.  Here  are  only  chance 
coaches,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  pboo. 
If  I  do  not  come,  let  it  not  hinder  your 
Journey.  I  can  be  but  a  few  days  behind  you ; 
and  I  will  follow  in  the  Brighthelmstono  ooaeb. 
But  I  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter,  that  I  have 
got  another  Lucy.  I  hope  she  is  well.  TeU 
Mrs.  Salusbury,  that  I  b^  her  stay  at  Strea- 
tham,  for  little  Lucy's  ake.    I  am,  fcc 


LETTER  y.-^To  the  Same, 

LUchfield,  Jufy  nth,  1770. 

Madam, 
Sivcx  my  last  letter,  nothing  extraordinary  has 
happened.  Aheumatism,  which  has  been  very 
troublesome,  is  grown  better.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  fast  away.  I 
shall  not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays 
much  longer  to  come  or  send.  Mr.  Green,  the 
apothecary,  has  found  a  book,  whteb  tells  who 
paid  levies  in  our  parhdi,  and  how  much  they 
paid,  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not 
think  we  study  this  book  hard?  Nothing  is 
like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Many  ftmi- 
lies  that  paid  the  parish-rates  are  now  extinct, 
like  the  race  of  Hercules.  PuUns  et  uminra  su^ 
mut.  What  is  nearest  us  touches  us  most.  The 
passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than  at  imperial 
tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  re- 
volutions of  Sadler-Street;  nor  can  forbear  to 
mourn  a  little  when  old  names  vanish  away, 
and  new  come  into  their  place. 

Do  not  imagine^  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  let- 
ter for  the  sake  of  these  philoeophical  meditA- 
tions ;  for  when  I  b^gan  it,  I  had  neither  Mr. 
Green,  nor  his  boolc,  in  my  thoughts ;  but  waa 
resolved  to  write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had 
to  send,  but  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Salusbury,  and 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  Harry,  and  the  MisMS.  I  am, 
desrest  Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  YL^To  the  Same. 

Athboume,  Jufy  SSd,  1770. 
DxAaxsT  Madam, 
THxaa  had  not  been  so  long  an  interval  between 
my  two  last  letters,    but  that  when  I 
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hither  I  did  oot  «t  Uni  imdentend  Um  houn  of 
the  poet. 

I  haye  teen  the  greet  bull ;  and  very  groA  he 
ie.  I  hare  seen  likewise  his  hdr  apparent,  who 
ixromiflee  to  inherit  all  the  buUc  and  all  the  Tir- 
toes  of  bis  dre.  I  hare  seen  the  man  who  offer- 
ed a  hundred  goineas  for  the  yonng  bnll,  while 
he  was  yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I 
am  afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  see 
Dovedale ;  and,  after  all  this  seeing,  1  hope  to 
see  you.    I  am,  fcc 


^  LETTER  VII — To  the  Same, 


AihlHmme,  July  &2, 1771. 


DsAa  ])(Iadax, 


Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne ;  the  dan- 
gers or  the  pleasures  of  the  Journey  I  have  at 
present  no  dispoeition  to  recount ;  else  might  I 
paint  the  beauties  of  my  native  plains ;  might  I 
tell  of  the  *'  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of 
art;"  else  might  I  relate  how  1  croesed  the 
Staffordshire  canal,  one  of  the  great  efforts  of 
human  labour,  and  human  contrivance ;  which, 
from  the  bridge  on  which  I  viewed  it,  passed 
away  on  either  side,  and  loses  itself  in  distant 
regions,  uniting  waters  that  nature  had  divided, 
and  dividing  lands  which  nature  bad  united.  I 
might  tell  how  these  reflections  fermented  In 
my  mind  till  the  chaise  stopped  at  Ashbourne, 
at  Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  barren 
name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you ;  1  have  never 
wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The  great 
bull  has  no  disease  but  age.  I  hope  in  time  to 
be  like  the  great  bull :  and  hope  you  will  be  like 
him  too  a  hundred  years  hence.     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VIII — To  the  Same. 

jithboume,  Jvly  IttA,  1771. 

DxAaxsv  Madam, 
I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend  Harry,  for  his  r»- 
membranoe;  but  think  it  a  little  hard  that  I 
hear  nothing  from  Miss. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  take  a 
farm.  After  some  talk  he  went  to  see  the  bull, 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  bigger.  Do  you 
think  he  is  likely  to  get  the  form  ? 

Tav^o/un  strawberries  and  cream. 
'  Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rheuma- 
tism is  less  painful.  Let  me  hear  in  return  as 
much  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Salusbury.  You 
despise  the  Dog  and  Duck;  things  that  are  at 
hand  are  always  slighted.  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Grevil,  of  Gloucester,  sent  for  that  water  when 
his  wife  was  in  the  same  danger;  bnt  he  lived 
near  Malvern,  and  you  live  near  the  Dog  and 


Duck.  Thus,  in  dliBeult  cases,  we  natunUy 
trust  moat  what  we  least  know. 

Why  Bormefidd,  supposing  that  a  lotion  can 
do  good,  should  despise  laurel-water  In  compari- 
son with  his  own  receipt,  I  do  not  see ;  and  eae 
still  less  why  he  should  laugh  at  that  which 
WaU  thinks  efficadous.  I  am  aflraid  philosophy 
will  not  warrant  much  hope  in  a  loti<«. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  from 
Mrs.  Salusbury  to  Susy.     I  am,  &c 


LETTER  IX.— ro/Ae&me. 

Ot;lofor8Itf,  IT72. 

Madam, 
Tbovgh  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  some  ac- 
cidental negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
lliursday  was  not  given  to  the  post,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  writing 
again  to  my  mistress ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing 
to  tell,  but  that  by  showing  how  much  I  am 
employed  upon  you,  I  hope  to  keep  you  from 
forgetting  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  me  this  morning  on 
what  I  was  thinking  ?  and  I  was  thinking  on 
Lucy.  I  hope  Lucy  Is  a  good  girl.  But  she 
cannot  yet  be  so  good  as  Queeney.  I  have  got 
nothing  yet  for  Queeney's  cabinet. 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  grows  no  worse. 
I  wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would 
make  her  better.  You  must  remember  her  ad- 
monition, and  bustle  in  the  brewhonse.  When 
I  come,  you  may  expect  to  have  your  hands  full 
with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well ;  but  we  yot 
bate  the  man  that  had  seen  a  bigger  bull.  Our 
deer  have  died ;  but  many  are  lefU  Our  wate.*- 
fall  at  the  garden  makea  a  great  roaring  this  we« 
weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  X ToiheSame. 

Nov.  fiSd,  1772. 
DsAR  Madam, 

I  AM  sorry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  better 
news  of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  is 
not  great.  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  incur- 
able and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy 
afBiction;  and  it  ia  still  more  grievous  whan 
pain  ia  added  to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me 
very  well,  except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I 
may  not  be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me. 
You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes  ruined  by 
flattery,  and  I  question  if  any  of  them  had  a 
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flatterer  lo  dangerous  as  yov.  Pray  keep  strictly 
to  >'oiir  character  of  govemess. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent 
and  unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy, 
and  Taylor  says  that  I  look  much  better  than 
when  I  came  hither.  You  will  see  when  I 
oome,  and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  affiards  no  reyolutions.  The  great 
hull  Is  well.  But  I  write  not  merely  to  think 
on  you,  for.  I  do  that  without  writing,  but  to 
keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  t  perceive 
that  I  haye  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but 
that  is  not  the  greatest  fault  that  you  must  for- 
give in,  Madam,  your,  &o. 


LETTER   XI — To.  Mas.  TnaALa. 


Nw.  Vrth,  1778. 


DxAB  Madam, 


Ir  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Satur- 
day, the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  this, 
I  shall  have  it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am 
to  go  to  Litchfleld  on  Wednesday,  and  purpose 
to  find  my  way  to  London  through  Birmlng- 
liam  and  Oxford. 

I  was  yesterday  -at  Chatsworth.     It  is  a  very 

fine  bouse.     I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 

see  it ;  for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of 

talk,  we  should  have  gained  something  new  to 

talk  on.      They  complimented  me  with  playing 

I  the  Ibuntain,  and  opening  the  cascade.     But  I 

I  am  of  my  friend's  opinion,  that  when  one  has 

I  seen  the  ocean,  cascades  are  but  little  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  from  you  or 

Qneeney,  but  the  post  has  made  some  blunder, 

and  the  packet  is  not  yet  distributed.     I  wiali 

it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  all.     I 

am,  &c. 


LETTER  Xlh^To  the  Same. 

Tuesday,  Jan,  26th,  1773. 
Madam, 
Thz  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always  cm- 
ployed  the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  and  I 
cannot  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  difference  be 
tween  your  condition  and  my  own.  You  live 
upon  mock-turtle,  and  stewed  rumps  of  beef; 
I  dined  yesterday  upon  crumpets.  You  sit 
with  parish  officers,  caressing  and  caressed,  the 
idol  of  the  table,  and  the  wonder  of  the  day.  I 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be  endured. 
You  sleep  away  the  night,  and  laugh  or  scold 
away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grumble,  and 
grumUe  and  cough.    Last  night  was  vei*y  te- 


dious^ and  this  day  makes  no  proaUses  of  much 
ease.  However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  my 
shoe»  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have 
only  the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change 
of  place.  I  caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went 
away,  and  am  disordered  by  very  little  things. 
Isitaeddentorage?    I  am,  dearest  Madam,  Aec 


LETTER  XIIL—To  the  Sanuf, 

March  Y7th,  1773. 
DxAa  Madam, 

To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  wther 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  Is  perhaps  only 
a  casual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  at- 
tention, such  as  we  all  suffer  when  some  weighty 
care  or  urgent  calamity  has  possession  of  the 
mind.  She  will  compose  herself.  She  is  un- 
willing to  die,  and  the  first  conviction  of  ap- 
proaching death  raised  great  perturbation.  I 
think  she  has  but  very  lately  thought  death  dose 
at  hand.  She  will  compose  herself  to  do  ,tbat 
as  well  as  she  can,  which  must  at  last  be  done. 
May  she  not  want  the  divine  assistance ! 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  loss ;  a  greater 
than  is  common  in  the  loss  of  a  parent.  Fill 
your  mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and 
turn  your  thoughts  first  to  Him  who  gives  and 
takes  away.  In  whose  presence  the  living  and 
dead  are  standing  together.  Then  remember, 
that  when  this  mournful  duty  is  paid,  others 
yet  remain  of  equal  obligation,  and,  we  may 
hope,  of  less  painful  performance.  Grief  is  a 
species  of  idleness,  and  the  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  the  present  preserves  us,  by  the  merciful 
disposition  of  Providence,  from  being  lacerated 
and  devoured  by  sorrow  for  the  past.  You 
must  think  on  your  husband  and  your  children, 
and  do  what  this  dear  lady  has  done  for  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  great  struggle 
continues  is  undoubtedly  well  resolved.  But  do 
not  harass  yonraelf  into  danger ;  ymi  owe  the 
care  of  your  health  to  all  that  love  you,  at  least 
to  all  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  love.  Yon 
cannot  give  such  a  mother  too  much,  if  you 
do  not  give  her  what  belongs  to  another.  I 
am,  &C. 


LETTER  XIV.— ro  the  Same. 

April  27lh,  1773. 
DsAK  Madam, 
Horx  is  more  pleasing  than  femr,  but  not  less 
fallacious ;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to 
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d6oeiT«  younelf,  that  tke  diMiM  which  at  lart  la 
to  destroy,  must  be  gradually  growing  worse, 
and  that  it  is  nun  to  wish  for  more  than  that 
the  descent  to  death  may  he  dow  and  easy.  In  this 
wish  I  Join  with  yon,  and  hope  it  will  he  grant- 
ed. Dear,  dear  lady !  whenever  she  is  lost  she 
will  be  missed,  and  whenever  she  is  remembered 
she  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or  an  erii  to 
me  that  she  now  loves  me  ?  It  is  sorely  a  good ; 
Am*  you  will  love  me  better,  and  we  shall  have  a 
new  principle  of  concord ;  and  I  shall  be  happier 
with  honest  sorrow,  than  with  sullen  indiffer- 
enoe :  and  ftir  happier  still  than  counterfeited 
sympathy. 

I  am  reasoning  upon  a  principle  yery  ftir  from 
certain,  a  confidence  of  survivance.  You  or  I^ 
or  both,  may  be  called  into  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Judge  before  her.  I  have  lived  a  life 
of  which  1  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I 
shall  in  time  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high 
compliments;  but  my  thoughts  have  taken 
another  oourse,  and  some  other  time  must  now 
serve  to  tdl  you  with  what  other  emotions,  be- 
nevolence, and  fidelity,  I  am,  ftc 


LETTER  lX.^Ti  tie  Same. 

Mcy  I7th,  1778. 
Madam, 

Nxvsm  imagine  that  your  letters  are  long ;  they 
are  always  too  short  for  my  curiosity.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  content  with  a  single  per- 


Of  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  I  never  expect  much 
better  news  than  you  send  me ;  de  pit  en  pis  is 
the  natural  and  certain  course  of  her  dreadful 
malady.  I  am  content  when  it  leaves  her  ease 
enough  fbr  the  exerdse  of  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr.  •  •  •  •  •  suppose  that  what 
I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  was  concerted 
with  you  ?  He  does  not  know  how  much  I  re- 
volve his  afihirs,  and  now  honestly  I  desire  his 
prosperity.  I  hope  he  has  let  the  hint  take  some 
hsAd  oi  his  ndnd. 

Your  declaration  to  Miss  •  •  •  •  •  is  more 
general  than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an  un- 
limited promise  of  acting  by  the  opinion  of  an- 
other  so  wrong,  that  notliing,  or  hardly  any 
thing,  can  make  it  right.  AU  unnecessary  vows 
are  folly,  because  they  suppose  a  prescience  of 
the  future  which  has  not  been  given  us.  They 
are,  I  think,  a  crime,  because  they  resign  that 
life  to  chance  which  God  has  given  us  to  be  re- 
gulated by  reason ;  and  superinduce  a  kind  of  h^ 
tallty,  from  which  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  our 
nature  to  be  free.  Unlimited  obedience  is  due  only 
to  the  Universal  Father  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
My  parents  may  be  mad  and  foolish ;  may  be 


wicked  and  maUeloaa,  may  be  errsBOousiy  reli- 
gious, or  absurdly  serupnlous.  I  am  not  hound 
to  com|Manoe  with  mandatco  either  positive  or 
negative,  which  either  reUgien  ooodemns  or  rea- 
son njeels.  There  wanders  about  the  world  a 
vrild  nodon,  which  ozteads  over  marriage  mors 
than  over  any  other  transactkMb  IfMiss**** 
followed  a  trade,  would  it  bo  said  that  aha  was 
bound  in  oonseienee  to  give  er  rcfaso  credit  at 
her  fiither*s  choice?  And  is  not  marriaga  a 
thing  in  which  she  is  mors  Interested,  and  haa 
therefore  more  right  of  choloe?  Whett  I  may 
suffer  for  my  own  crimes,  when  I  may  be  sued 
for  my  own  debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of  rea^ 
son  for  my  own  happiness  The  parent's  moral 
right  can  arise  only  from  his  kindness,  and  his 
ciTil  right  only  from  his  money. 

Consdenoe  cannot  dictate  obedience  to  the 
wicked,  or  oompUanee  vrith  the  fboUsh ;  and  of 
Interest  mere  prudence  is  the  Judge. 

If  the  daughter  is  bound  without  a  promise, 
she  promises  nothing ;  and  if  she  is  not  bound, 
she  promises  too  much. 

What  is  meant  by  tying  up  money  In  trade  I 
do  not  understand.  No  money  is  so  little  tied 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  trade.  Mr.  •  •  •  • 
perhaps  only  means,  that  in  consideration  of 
money  to  be  advanced,  he  will  oblige  his  son  to 
be  a  trader.  This  Is  reasonable  snougli.  Upon 
ten  tiioQeand  pounds  diligently  ooeapied,  they 
may  live  in  great  plenty  and  splendour,  vrithout 
the  miscfaleft  of  idleness. 

I  can  vrrite  a  long  letter  as  well  as  my  mis- 
tress ;  and  shall  be  glad  that  my  long  kttars  may 
be  as  welcome  as  hers. 

My  ni^ts  are  grown  again  very  uneasy  and 
troublesome.  I  know  not  that  the  otantry  vrill 
mend  them;  but  I  hope  your  eorapony  will 
mend  my  days.  Though  I  cannot  now  expect 
much  attention,  and  would  not  wleh  for  mors 
than  can  be  spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet 
I  shall  s«e  you  and  hear  you  every  now  and 
then ;  and  to  see  and  hear  yoo,  la  ahrajfv  to  hear 
wit,  and  to  see  virtue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  see  yon  to-morrow,  and  a  lit- 
tle on  the  tvrs  next  days;  and  vrith  that  Uttls  I 
mnst  for  the  present  try  to  bo  otetented.  I 
am,  dec 


LETTER  XVI.-. To  the  Same. 

Auena  \Sbth,  1735. 

DxAnMAAAMV 

Wx  left  London  on  Friday  the  6lh,  not  very 
eariy,  and  travelled  wi  Aout  any  memorable  ac- 
cident through  a  country  which  I  had  seen  bc^ 
fore.  In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was 
forced  to  stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short  cf 
Stamford,  where  we  intended  to  have  lodged. 
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On  ihe  7th  we  pAiaed  through  Stamford  and 
Grantham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had 
only  time  to  oheerve  that  the  market-place  was 
uncommonly  tpadous  and  neat.  In  London 
we  should  call  It  a  square,  though  the  sides  were 
neither  straight  nor  parallel.  We  came,  at 
night,  to  Doncaster,  and  went  to  church  in  the 
morning,  where  Chaml>ers  found  the  monument 
of  Rohert  of  Doncaster,  who  says  on  his  stone 
something  like  this ;— What  I  gaye,  that  I  have; 
what  I  spent,  that  I  had;  what  I  left,  that  I 
lost— So  saith  Aobert  of  Doncaster,  who  reign- 
ed  in  the  world  sixty-seren  years,  and  all  that 
time  lived  not  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to 
dinner,  and  therefore  made  no  great  haste  away. 

We  reached  York,  however,  that  night;  I 
was  much  disordered  vrith  old  complaints. 
Next  morning  we  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice 
of  lofUness  and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest 
hopes  of  architecture.  I  remember  nothing  but 
the  dome  of  St.  Paulas  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  middle  walk.,  The  Chapter-house  is  a 
circular  building,  very  stately,  but  I  think  ex- 
celled by  the  Chapter-house  of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey, 
which  are  almost  vanished,  and  I  remember 
nothing  of  them  distinct. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call 
the  castle ;  a  fabric  built  lately,  such  is  terres- 
trial mutability,  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
mined  abbey.  The  under  jailor  was  very  offi- 
cious to  show  his  fetters,  in  which  there  vras  no 
contrivance.  The  head  jailor  came  in,  and  see- 
ing me  look,  I  suppooe,  fatigued,  offered  me 
wine,  and  when  I  went  away  would  not  suffer 
his  servant  to  take  money.  The  jail  is  account- 
ed the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  find  the 
Jailor  deserving  of  his  dignity. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  i^orthal- 
lerton,  a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  it  afforded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  yean  ago 
gave  birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at  Dar- 
lington, where  *  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrison,  a 
eouain-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  In  character 
above  neglect. 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine 
spire^  and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  survey  it; 
but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I 
wanted  time. 

The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place 
of  which  Mr.  Thrale  bade  me  take  particular 
notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the  appearance 
of  an  old  feudal  castle,^  built  upon  an  eminence, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which 
was  formeriy  thrown  a  draw-bridge,  as  J  sop- 
pose,  to  be  raised  at  night  lest  the  Scots  should 
pass  it 

The  cathedral  has  a  masatness  and  solidity 


such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  rather 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of 
gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise 
than  that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate 
duration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends  rerident, 
and  therefore  saw  but  little.  The  library  is 
mean  and  scanty. 

At  Durham,  beside  all  expectation,  I  met  an 
old  friend :  Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a 
physician.  We  met,  I  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decay- 
ed, and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had 
Involved  her  husband  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  with- 
ered features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  of 
time— 

Qaa  terra  patet,  sera  regnat  Biionyfl. 

He  that  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new 
forms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to 
meet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with 
troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither;  yesterday 
I  took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am 
quite  polite,  I  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all 
that  could  be  shown  me,  and  find  that  all  very 
near  to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard  me 
complain  of  finding  mjrself  disappointed  by 
books  of  travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will 
end  likewise  in  disappointment.  One  town, 
one  country,  is  very  like  another :  civilized  na- 
tions have  the  same  customs,  and  barbarous  na- 
tions have  the  same  nature:  there  are  indeed 
minute  discriminations  both  of  places  and  of 
manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wanting  of 
curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays 
long  enough  to  investigate  and  compare.  The 
dull  utterly  neglect  them ;  the  acute  see  a  little, 
and  supply  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  shaU  set  out  again  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall 
not,  I  am  afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy 
is  not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night 
at  Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinburgh,  where 
I  shall  direct  Mr.  Drnmmond,  bookseller,  at 
Ossian's  head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

1  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  weU,  and  that 
my  dear  master  and  mistress  may  go  somewhi- 
ther ;  but  wherever  you  go  do  not  forget,  Ma« 
dam,  your  most  humble  servant. 

I  am  pretty  welL 

Avgtutibtk. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  far- 
got  to  send  it  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
have  been  this  day  running  about  I  ma 
pretty  well. 


LETTER  XVIL— 3rV»  Mas.  TamAU. 

Edinburgh,  Aug,  17th,  177SL 
Dkak  Madam, 
On  the  ISth  I  left  NewcasUe,  and  in  the  afUir 
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noon  came  to  Alowick,  wber«  we  w«re  treated 
with  i^reat  olvUity  hj  the  Duke :  I  went  through 
the  apartments,  walked  on  the  waU,  and  climbed 
the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  BeUbrd,  and 
on  the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On 
Sunday  (16th)  I  went  to  the  EngUsh  chapeL 
After  dinner  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  pro- 
mised to  show  me  the  place.  On  Monday  I 
saw  thair  public  buildings :  the  cathedral,  which 
I  told  ilobertson  I  wished  to  see  because  It  had 
ouoe  been  s  church,  tho  courts  of  justice,  the 
parliament  house,  the  adTooates'  library,  the  re- 
poeitory  of  records,  the  college  and  its  library, 
and  the  palaee,  particularly  the  old  tower  where 
the  king  of  Scotland  seized  David  Rizzio  hi 
the  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildings 
are  rery  toean ;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  part  of  Birmlngliam. 

Boewell  has  very  hajklsome  and  spacious 
rooms ;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Dutebess  of 
Douglas,  an  old  bdy,  who  talks  broad  Scotch 
with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is  scarcely  under- 
stood by  her  own  countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  Adolphus  Ooghton,  and  many  more. 
At  supper  there  was  such  a  conflux  of  company 
ftbact  I  could  scarcely  support  the  tumult.  I  have 
Dover  been  well  in  the  whole  journey,  and  am 
very  easily  disordered. 

This  moroing  1  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  light,  and  Is  read  to,  by  a  poor  scholar, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  origin- 
ally  a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him 
with  reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  be- 
gins ;  I  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I 
am  but  poorly.     I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XVIIL— To  Mas.  TnaAU. 

^nif,  August  2blh,  1773. 

DxAa  Madam, 
It  has  so  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually 
thinking  on  you,  I  could  sddom  find  opportu- 
nity to  write ;  1  have  in  fourteen  days  sent  only 
one  letter;  you  must  consider  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
strange  country. 

August  18th,  I  passed,  with  BosweU,  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey ;  in  the 
passage  we  observed  an  island,  which  I  per- 
suaded my  companions  to  survey.  We  found  it 
a  rock  somewhat  troublceome  to  dimb,  about  a 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  In  the  middle 
were  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one 
of  the  atoneo— Maria  Re.  Id6i.  It  had  been 
only  a  blockhouse,  one  story  high.  I  measured 
two  apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire, 


and  fuund  them  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and 
twenty-tbree  broad.  The  rock  had  some  graMS 
and  many  thistles,  both  cows  and  sheep  were 
grazing.  There  was  a  spring  o^  water.  The 
name  is  Inchkeith.  Look  on  your  maps.  This 
visit  UMk  about  an  hour.  We  pleased  ourselves 
with  being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  bo^t,  and  hinded  at  Kinghom, 
a  mean  town;  and  travelling  through  Kirkai- 
dle,  a  very  long  town  meanly  built,  and  Cow- 
par,  which  I  could  not  see  because  it  was  night, 
we  came  late  to  St  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Scotoh  universities,  and  once  the  see  of 
the  Primate  of  Scotland.  The  inn  was  full ;  but 
lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at  the  house  of 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of  elegant 
manners,  who  showed  us,  in  the  morning,  tlie 
poor  remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished  lu 
Knox*s  reformath>n,  and  now  only  to  be  ima- 
gined by  tracing  ite  foundation,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  little  ruins  that  are  left.  Here  was 
once  a  religious  house.  Two  of  the  vaulte  or  cel- 
lars of  the  subprior  are  even  yet  entire.  I  n  one  of 
them  lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  here- 
ditary  rmidence  In  it,  boasUng  that  her  husband 
was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in 
a  lineal  descent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage 
with  this  lord  of  the  cavern  an  alliance  with 
the  Bruces.  Mr.  Boswell  staid  a  while  to  In- 
terrogate  her,  because  he  understood  her  Ian- 
guage;  she  told  him,  that  she  and  her  cat  lived 
together;  that  she  had  two  sons  somewhere, 
who  might  perhaps  be  dead;  that  when  there 
were  quality  in  the  town  notice  was  taken  of 
her,  and  that  now  she  was  neglected,  but  did 
not  trouble  them.  Her  habitetion  contained 
all  that  she  had ;  her  turf  ior  fire  was  laid  in 
one  place,  and  her  balls  of  coaMust  in  another, 
but  her  bed  seemed  to  be  dean.  Boswdl 
saked  her,  if  she  never  heard  any  noises ;  but 
she  could  tdl  him  of  nothing  supernatural, 
though  she  often  wandered  in  the  night  among 
the  graves  and  ruins,  only  she  had  sometimes 
notice  by  dreams  of  the  death  of  her  relations. 
We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a  castle  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  archbishops  re- 
sided, and  in  which  Cardinal  Beatoun  was 
kUled. 

The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident 
in  the  vacation  made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated 
us  very  kindly  and  respectfully.  They  showed 
us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  li- 
brory  that,  for  luminousness  and  degance,  may 
vie  at  least  with  the  new  edl^oe  at  Streatham. 
But  learning  seems  not  to  pr&sper  among  them ; 
one  of  their  cdl«ges  has  been  latdy  alienated* 
and  one  of  thdr  churches  latdy  deserted.  An 
experiment  was  made  of  planting  a  shrubbery 
in  the  church,  but  it  did  not  thrive. 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I 
know  not ;  for  education,  such  as  is  here  to  be 
had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.    The  term,  or,  as  they 
Ee 
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nil  it,  their  aettton,  Into  seven  months  In  the 
yier,  which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  expense  may  pass  here  for  twenty 
pounds,  in  which  are  included,  hoard,  lodging, 
hoolcs,  and  the  continual  instruction  of  three 
professors. 

90th.  We  Uft  St.  Andrew's,  weU  satisfied 
with  our  reception,  and  crosnng  the  Frith  of 
Tay,  came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town. 
We  passed  afterwards  through  Aberbrotblc,  fa- 
mous once  for  an  abl>ey,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few  fragments  left ;  but  those  fragments  tes- 
tify that  the  fabric  was  once  of  great  extent, 
and  of  stupendous  magnificence.  Two  of  the 
towers  are  yet  standing,  though  shattered ;  into 
one  of  them  Boswell  climbed,  but  found  the 
stairs  brolcen :  the  way  into  the  other  we  did 
not  see,  and  had  not  time  to  search ;  I  believe 
it  might  be  ascended,  but  the  top,  I  think,  le 
open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spa- 
cious area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town- 
house. 

Slst.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another 
I  university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Mon- 
y  boddo's,  the  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  wH{l 

]  ;  1  ~  \   .     ten  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language, 
^     ^  in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says 

^  {  ,  that  in  some  countries  the  human  species  have 
I  ■  \  tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  these 
(  ^  long-tailed  men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his 
t>eregi'ination.  He  talked  nothing  of  this  to 
me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends;  for  we 
agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  adjust- 
ing the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  of 
London  and  a  savage  of  the  American  wilder- 
nesses. Our  opinions  were,  I  think,  maintain- 
ed en  both  tides  without  full  conviction: 
Monboddo  declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and 
f ,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citi- 
zen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found 
my  dear  mistress's  letter,  and  learned  that  all 
our  4ittl«  pe<^e  were  happily  recovered  of  the 
measles.  Every  pari  of  your  letter  was  pleas- 
ing. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen : 
the  <rfd  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  Col- 
lege, and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
new  town,  which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trade, 
upon  a  frith  or  arm^f  the  sea,  so  that  ships  rest 
against  the  quay. 

The  two  cities  have  their  separate  magistrates, 
and  the  two  colleges  are  in  effect  two  universi- 
ties, which  confer  degrees  Independently  «f  each 
other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  lai^  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  Is  used  for  the  new 
pavement  In  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
aquare  with  very  UtUe  difficulty.     Here  1  first 


saw  the  women  In  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  aft 
once  a  hood  and  doak,  without  cutting  or  sew- 
ing, merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  oppo- 
site sides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the 
inns  run  over  the  houoe  barefoot ;  and  children, 
not  dressed  in  rags,  go  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings.  Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in  universal 
use;  they  came  late  Into  this  country.  One  of 
the  professors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a 
fort  built  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed 
much  of  Its  present  Industry  to  Cromwdl's  sol- 
diers. They  taught  us,  said  he,  to  raise  cabbage 
and  make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes 
may  yet  be  seen;  but  in  the  passage  through 
villages,  it  seems  to  him  that  surveys  their  gar- 
dens, that  when  they  had  not  cabbage  they  had 
nothing. 

Education  Is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St. 
Andrew's,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  let 
of  November  to  the  Ist  of  ApriL  The  academ- 
ical buildings  seem  rather  to  advance  than  de- 
cline. They  showed  their  libraries,  which 
were  not  very  splendid,  but  some  manuscripts 
were  so  exquisitely  penned  that  I  wished  my 
dear  mistress  to  have  seen  them.  1  had  an  un- 
expected pleasure  by  finding  an  old  acquaintanee 
now  professor  of  physic  in  the  King's  College : 
we  were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  interview, 
having  not  seen  nor  perhapa  thought  on  one  * 
another  for  many  years ;'  but  we  had  no  emula- 
tion, nor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the  other's 
envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was  easily  renewed. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  effect  of  so  l<«g 
an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be,  Madam, 
your,  &C. 


LETTER  XIX.— To  Mas.  Thralx. 

Ifwemess,  Avgtat  tftA,  177S. 
DsAa  Madam, 
August  2Sd,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  tha 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 
but  in  good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one 
just  praise !  there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a 
foe ;  this  could  have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed,  t  wore  my  patent  of 
freedom  pro  more  In  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  old,  about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my 
friend,  the  professor  ot  physic,  at  bis  house,  and 
saw  the  King's  College.  Boswell  was  very  an- 
gry that  the  Aberdeen  pro^Bsoors  would  not 
talk.  When  I  was  at  the  English  church  In 
Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Dl. 
Middleton,  whom  J  had  some  time  seen  in  Lon- 
don ;  sbe  told  what  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Lord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invita- 
tion to  Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's  Cas- 
tle.    We  went  thither  op  the  next  day  (2ith  or 
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Aofott),  tad  foimd  a  boost,  not  old,  exoept  bat 
one  tower,  bollt  upon  tb«  iiuii)glD  of  tba  mm 
upon  a  rode,  tearot  aoctttibit  from  tb«  tea;  at 
ont  comtr  a  tower  makct  a  perpeDdicular  con- 
tinuation of  tlM  lateral  lurfiice  of  the  rode,  to 
that  it  la  impiraeticable  to  walk  round ;  the  honte 
lodeted  a  square  oourt,  and  on  all  ddet  within 
the  ooart  it  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  ttoriet  high. 
We  came  in  at  we  wera  invittd  to  dinner,  and 
aller  dinner  oifered  to  go ;  bat  Lady  Errd  tent 
US  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before 
Lord  Errol  came  home  we  mutt  never  be  for- 
glren,  and  ordered  out  the  coach  to  show  at  two 
cnriotitiet.  We  were  firtt  conducted  by  Mr. 
Boyd  to  Dunbuyt,  or  the  yellow  rock.  Dun- 
bnyt  it  a  rock  conaitting  of  two  protubtranoet, 
eadh  perhapt  one  hundred  yardt  round,  joined 
together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  teparated  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channd  or  gully. 
Thete  rodu  are  the  hauntt  of  tea>fowl,  whote 
dang,  though  thit  it  not  their  tcaton,  we  heard 
at  a  dittance.  The  egga  and  the  young  are  gath- 
ered hero  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  breed- 
ing. Then  it  a  bird  hero  called  a  coote,  which, 
though  not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  layt  a 
larger  ^gg  than  a  goote.  We  went  then  to  tee 
the  Buller  or  Boulloir  of  Bucban :  Buchan  it 
the  name  of  the  diatrict,  and  the  Buller  it  a 
amaU  creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  tea  flowt 
through  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We  walked  round 
it,  and  aaw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  hat  its 
name  from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water, 
when  high  windt  or  high  tidet  drive  it  up  the 
arch  into  the  baton.  Walking  a  little  farther  1 
tpied  tome  boatt,  and  told  my  oompaniont  that 
we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine  it. 
Thero  wat  no  danger ;  all  waa  calm ;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourtelvet  in  a  nar- 
row gulf  tunrounded  by  craggy  rockt,  of  height 
not  ttupendont,  but  to  a  Mediterranean  visitor 
uncommon.  On  each  dde  wat  a  cave,  of  which 
the  ilthermen  kne^  not  the  extent,  in  which 
tmugglen  hide  thdr  goodt,  and  tometimet  par- 
tita of  plcatnro  take  a  dinner.  .  I  am,  &o. 


LETTER  XX..T0  Mas.  Thxalx. 

Skie,  Sept,  eth,  177S. 

DxAxxsT  Madam, 
I  AM  now  looking  on  the  tea  from  a  houte  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Ide  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  think  of  tedng  (hit  region  of 
obtcurity,  and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  idu- 
tation  iirom  thlt  verge  of  European  life.  I  have 
now  the  pleaturo  of  going  when  nobody  goet, 
and  tedng  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to 
vldt  several  of  the  smdier  isbmds,  and  then 
past  over  to  the  touth-wett  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Buller's  Buchan 


to  Lord  Errd's,  and,  having  seen  his  library, 
had  for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which 
rolled  between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning, 
August  85th,  we  continued  our  Journey  through 
a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  to  denuded  of 
ita  woodt,  that  in  all  thit  Journey  I  had  not 
travelled  a  hundred  yardt  between  hedget,  or 
teen  five  treet  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few 
tmdl  plantationt  may  be  found,  but  I  believe 
tcarcdy  any  thirty  yeart  old ;  at  leat^  they  are 
all  potterior  to  the  Union.  Thit  day  we  dined 
with  a  country  gentleman,  who  hat  In  hit 
groundt  the  remdnt  of  a  Druid*t  temple,  which, 
when  It  it  complete,  it  nothing  more  than  a  drw 
de  or  double  clrole  of  ttonet,  plaotd  at  equal 
distances,  with  a  flat  stone,  perhapt  an  dtar,  at 
a  certain  point,  and  a  atone  taller  than  the  reat 
at  the  oppodto  point.  The  tall  ttone  it  erected, 
I  think,  at  the  tonth.  Of  thett  droits  thero 
aro  many  in  all  the  unfrequented  parte  of  the 
island.  The  inhabitanta  of  thess  parts  respect 
them  at  memorids  of  the  sepulturo  of  some  U- 
luttriout  person.  Hero  1  saw  a  few  trees.  We 
lay  at  Bamff. 

August  S6th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  whero  we 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  noble  cathedrd ;  the  chapter- 
house Is  yet  standing.  A  great  part  of  Elgin  Is 
built  with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower  story. 
We  went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  whero 
Macbeth  met  the  witohes,  but  had  no  adven- 
ture ;  only  in  the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
some  houses  with  fruit-trees  about  them.  The 
improvements  of  the  Scotoh  aro  for  immediate 
profit;  they  do  not  yet  think  it  quite  worth 
their  while  to  plant  what  will  not  produce  somo- 
thing  to  be  eaten  or  sold  in  a  very  little  time. 
We  rested  at  Foris. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  aro 
barefoot;  shoes  are  not  yet  considered  as  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  ont 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  without  them  Into  the 
streeta  and  ways.  Thero  aro  mon  beggars  than 
1  have  ever  seen  in  England :  they  b^.  If  not 
silently,  yet  very  modestly. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable 
town,  but  a  royd  burgh,  of  which  the  chief 
annual  magistrate  Is  styled  Lord  Provost.  In 
the  neighbourhood  we  saw  the  caatle  of  the  old 
Thane  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower 
with  Ita  battlementa  and  winding  stdrs  yet  re- 
mdning ;  the  rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not 
modem,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  S8th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which 
is  accounted,  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the 
island.  The  m^jor  of  artillery  walked  with  us 
round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles 
upon  which  every  part  was  constructed,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dlniNi 
with  the  governor.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his 
officers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
day,  but  nothing  pate  my  honoured  mistreaa 
out  of  my  mind. 
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At  nigbt  we  came  to  IflTerneas,  the  last  oon- 
sMereble  town  in  the  North,  where  we  staid  nil 
th€  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the 
rufn^  of  what  la  called  Macbeth's  castle.  It 
never  was  a  lar^  house,  but  was  strongly  situ- 
ated. From  luTcrness  we  were  to  travel  on 
horseback. 

August  80th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who 
were  actire,  oi&clous,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our 
Journey  was  for  many  miles  along  a  military 
way  made  upon  the  banks  of  Loogh  Ness,  h 
water  about  eighteen  miles  long,  but  not,  I 
think,  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horses  were  not 
bad,  and  the  way  was  very  pleainrnt;  the  rock 
out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was  covered  with 
bireh-trees,  fern,  and  heath,  llie  lake  below 
was  beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind^  and  the 
rocks  beyond  the  water  on  the  right  stood  some- 
times horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened 
Into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of 
cultivated  ground,  yellow  with  com.  In  one 
j^art  of  the  way  we  liad  trees  on  both  sides  for 
perhaps  half  a  mile.— Such  a  length  of  shade 
perhaps  Scotland  cannot  show  in  any  other 
place. 

Yon  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be 
any  more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage 
which  they  call  the  General's  Hut,  where  we 
alighted  to  dine,  and  had  ^ggs  and  bacon,  and 
mutton,  with  wine,  mm,  and  whisky.  I  bad 
water. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  Into 
the  Ness,  the  I'ocks  rise  on  three  sides,  with  a 
direction  almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great  height ; 
they  are  in  part  covered  vith  trees,  and  exhibit 
a  kind  of  dreadful  magnificence; — standing  like 
the  barriers  of  nature  placed  to  keep  different 
orders  of  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near 
this  bridge  is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a  famous  cata- 
ract, of  which,  by  clambering  over  the  rocks, 
we  obtained  a  view,  llie  water  was  low,  and 
therefore  we  had  only  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  rain  would  make  it  at  oneSiB  pleasing  and 
formidable;  there  will  then  be  a  mighty  flood, 
foaming  along  a  rocky  channel,  frequi*ntly  ob- 
structed by  protuberances,  and  exasperated  by 
reverberatkm,  at  last  precipitated  with  a  sud- 
den descenti  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy 
chasm. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Augustus, 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  us  beyond 
the  gates,  and  apologized  that  at  that  hour  he 
could  not,  by  the  rules  of  a  garrison,  admit  us 
otherwise  than  at  a  narrow  door  which  only 
one  can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  enter- 
tained and  well  lodged*  and  next  morning,  after 
having  viewed  the  fort,  we  pursued  our  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountains,  which 
are  not  to  be  passed  by  climbing  them  directly, 
but  by  traversing ;  so  that  as  we  went  forward 
we  saw  our  baggage  fallowing  us  below  in  a  di- 


rection exactly  contrary.  Then  is  In 
ways  much  labour  but  little  danger,  and  pcrhapa 
other  places,  of  which  very  terrific  representa- 
tkms  are  made,  are  not  In  themselves  mors  for.> 
midable.  These  roads  have  all  been  made  by 
hewmg  the  rock  away'witfa  pickaves,  mt  bursting 
it  with  gunpowder.  The  stones  so  sq»arated 
are  often  piled  loose  as  a  wall  by  the  way-aide. 
We  saw  an  insoriptioft  importing  the  year  In 
which  one  of  the  regiments  made  two  thousand 
yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  some  houn  we  came 
to  what  1  believe  we  must  call  a  village^  a  place 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf;  at 
one  of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and 
our  bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  phwe 
that  night.  This  place  is  called  Knoch  in  Glen- 
morrison.  The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was 
distinguished  by  a  chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a 
hole  for  the  smoke.  Here  we  had  eggs,  and 
mutton,  and  a  chicken  and  a  sausage,  and  rum. 
In  the  afternoon  tea  vras  made  by  a  very  deoep 
girl  in  a  printed  linen:  she  engaged  me  so 
much,  that  I  made  her  a  present  of  Cocker's 
arithmetic.    I  am,  ko. 


LETTER  XXI.— To  Mm.  THaixE.       , 

Skie,  Sept.  14th,  1773. 

DxAHKST  Madam, 
The  post  which  oomes  but  once  a  week  into 
theee  parts  is  so  soon  to  go  that  1  have  not  time 
to  go  on  where  I  left  oif  in  my  laat  letter.  I 
have  been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raana, 
and  am  now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Slue,  but  at 
the  other  end  of  it. 

Skie  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
two  great  families  of  Macdonald  and  Madeod, 
other  proprietors  having  only  small  districts* 
The  two  great  Wrds  do  not  know  within  twen- 
ty square  miles  the  oontents  of  their  own  ter- 
ritories. 

kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  High- 
land hospitality;  we  are  now  with  Macleod, 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  where  there 
is  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine  ladies.  The 
ladies  are  studying  Erse.  I  have  a  cold,  and 
am  miserably  deaf,  and  am  troublesome  to  Lady 
Madeod ;  I  force  her  to  speak  loud,  but  she  will 
seldom  speak  loud  enough. 

Raarsa  is  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gen-  . 
tleman,  who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  has  been  polished  at  Edinburgh: 
they  sing  and  dance,  and,  without  expenss,  have 
upon  their  table  most  of  what  sea»  air,  or  earth 
can  afford.  I  intended  to  have  written  about 
Raarsa,  but  the  post  will  not  wait  longer  than 
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whAe  I  pend  my  oonplimenU  to  my  dear 
tcr  and  little  mlatKeKa.     I  am,  frc 


LETTER  XXIL—To  Mas.  Tbjullc 
Skkf  Sept.  21M,  177S. 

DxAKSn  MADAlfy 

I  AM  80  Tezed  at  the  neeeaalty  of  teodliig  yester- 
day ao  abort  a  letter,  that  I  porpoae  to  get  a  long 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  aomething  erery 
day,  whleh  I  may  the  more  easily  do^  as  a  eold 
nakca  me  now  too  deaf  to  talte  the  usual  pleas- 
ure in  oonireraation.  Lady  Madeod  is  very 
good  to  me ;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are 
is  e^nal,  in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty 
and  elegance  of  the  domestic  entertainment,  to 
a  castle  in  Gothic  romances.  The  sea,  with  a 
little  island.  Is  before  us ;  cascades  play  within 
view.  Close  to  the  house  Is  the  formidable  skel- 
eton of  an  old  castle,  probably  Danish,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protuber- 
ance of  rock,  inaccessible  till  of  lata  but  by  a 
pair  of  stairs  on  the  sea-side,  and  secure  In  an- 
cient times  against  any  enemy  that  was  likely 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Skle. 

Madeod  has  offered  me  an  island ;  if  it  wen 

not  too  far  off,  I  should  hardly  refuse  it :  my 

Island  would  be  pleasanter  than  Brighthelm- 

tone.  If  you  and  my  master  could  coms  to  it ; 

I  cannot  think  It  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 


Oblitiuqu 


D,  obUriKendu  et  UlU. 


That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
island  to  forgetfulness  of  my  friends  at  Strea- 
tham,  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  hope  never  to  de- 
serve that  they  should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recog- 
nised in  my  Journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it 
At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  my  acquaintance 
professor  of  physic ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with 
a  country  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by 
one  who  had  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture; 
at  Macdonald's  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curi- 
osities ;  and  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on 
with  my  account. 

The  Highhmd  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  Inelegantly;  her  father  was  by  no 
means  an  ignorant  or  a  weak  man ;  there  were 
books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  some 
volumes  of  Prideaux's  Connection :  this  man*8 
conversation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid. 
Ue  had  been  oul,  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five, 
and  still  retained  his  old  opinion9.  He  was  go- 
ing to  America^  because  his  rent  was  raised  be- 
yond what  be  thought  himself  able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 


some  difllculty  in  persuading  ouraelves  to  Ho 
down  in  them,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own 
sheets;  at  last  we  ventured,  and  1  slept  very 
soundly  In  the  vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  land- 
lord liked  us  so  well,  that  he  vralked  some  miles 
with  us  for  our  company,  through  a  oountry  so 
wild  and  barren  that  the  proprietor  does  nol^ 
with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants,  raise 
mors  than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  near 
one  hundred  square  miles,  or  sixty  thousand 
acTM.  He  let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  head 
of  black  cattle,  a  hundred  geats,  and  a  hun- 
dred sheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  remembered  lei 
at  five  pounds  a^year,  but  for  which  he  now 
paid  twenty.  He  told  us  some  stories  of  their 
march  into  England*  At  last  he  left  us,  and 
we  went  forward,  vrlndlng  among  mountains, 
sometimes  green  and  sometimes  naked,  com- 
monly eo  steep  as  not  easily  to  be  climbed  by  tlio 
greatest  vigour  and  activity :  our  way  was  often 
crossed  by  little  rivulets^  and  we  were  entertain- 
ed with  smaU  streams  trickling  fnm  the  rock% 
which  after  heavy  rains  must  be  tremendoua 


About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which,  compared  with  other  places^ 
appeared  rich  and  fertile ;  here  our  guides  do- 
slred  us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  might  grazes  for 
the  journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  mora 
grass  would  be  found.  We  made  no  diiBculty 
of  compliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  oo 
a  green  bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at 
my  feet.  In  the  midst  of  savage  solitude,  with 
mountains  before  me,  and  on  either  hand,  cov- 
ered with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and 
wondered  that  I  was  not  more  affected,  but  the 
mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put 
in  motion ;  if  my  mistress  and  master  and 
Queeney  had  been  there,  we  should  have  pro- 
duced some  refiections  among  us,  either  poetical 
or  philosophical,  for  thoiigh  tolitUide  be  the  nune 
sf  woe,  conversation  is  often  the  parent  of  re- 
marks and  discoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued 
our  journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  trav- 
elled for  some  time  ended  In  a  river,  which  wo 
passed  by  a  bridge,  and  cama  to  another  glen, 
with  a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknaahealds; 
the  huts  were  generally  built  of  clods  of  earth, 
held  together  by  the  intertexture  of  vi^etablo 
fibres,  ef  which  earth  there  are  great  levels  In 
Scotland,  which  they  call  mosses.  Moss  in 
Scotland  is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  is 
bog-trotter ;  there  was,  however,  one  hut  built 
of  looee  stones,  piled  up  with  great  thickness 
into  a  strong  though  not  solid  wall.  From  this 
house  we  obtained  some  great  pails  of  milk,  and 
having  brought  bread  with  us,  we  were  liberal  • 
ly  regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse 
tribe,  ignorant  of  any  language  but  Erse,  gath- 
ered so  fast  about  us,  that  if  we  had  not  had 
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Hlghlaaden  with  aa,  th^y  might  have  oniaed 
more  alarm  than  pleaaare ;  th^y  are  called  the 
Clan  of  Macrae. 

We  had  heen  told  that  nothing  gratified  the 
Highlanders  so  much  as  snuff  and  tobaooo,  and 
had  accordingly  stored  ourselTCS  with  both 
at  Fort  Augoitns.  Boswell  opened  his  trea- 
eure,  and  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco  roll. 
We  had  more  bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the 
present,  and  were  more  liberal  than  proTident. 
BoeweU  cut  it  in  slices,  and  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  tasting  wheaten  bread  for  the  first 
time.  I  then  got  some  halfpence  for  a  shilling, 
and  made  up  the  deficiencies  of  Boswell*s  di^ 
tributlon,  who  had  given  some  money  among 
the  children.  We  then  directed  that  the  mis- 
treas  of  the  stone-house  should  be  asked  what  we 
must  pay  her:  she,  who  perhaps  had  never  be- 
fore sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I  be- 
lieve, well  what  to  ask,  and  referred  herself  to 
6s :  we  obliged  her  to  make  some  demand,  and 
one  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account  with 
her  at  a  shilling.  One  of  the  men  advised  her, 
with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  with- 
out, to  ask  more ;  but  she  said  that  a  shilling 
was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-ap-crown,  and 
ahe  offered  part  of  it  again.  The  Macraes  were 
so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they 
declared  it  the  best  day  they  had  seen  since  the 
time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was 
travelling  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  High> 
lander*s  life  at  Maodonald's,  and  mentioning 
the  Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,-  when  a 
Highland  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare 
our  tenderness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the  wo- 
man who  supplied  ua  with  milk  was  mistress 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative. 
Boswell,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness, 
has  informed  this  family,  and  reminded  me, 
that  the  18th  of  September  is  my  birth-day. 
The  return  of  my  birth-day,  if  I  remember  it, 
fills  me  with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now 
look  back  upon  three  score  and  four  years,  in 
i^bich  little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been 
enjoyed ;  a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent  part 
in  the  sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  under 
the  violence  of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or 
importunate  distress.  But  perhaps  I  am  better 
than  I  should  have  been  if  I  bad  been  less  af- 
flicted.    With  this  I  will  try  to  be  content. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  in  re- 
trospective considerations,  the  mind  is  more  dis- 
posed to  wander  forward  into  futurity ;  but  at 
sixty-four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of 
imaginary  good  can  futurity  venture  to  make  ? 
yet  something  will  be  always  promised,  and 
some  promises  will  be  always  credited.  I  am 
hoping  and  1  am  praying  that  I  may  live  better. 


in  the  time  to  come  whether  long  or  short,  than 
I  have  yet  lived,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  bopa 
endeavour  to  repose.  Dear  Queeney's  day  H 
next :  1  hope  she  at  sixty-four  will  have  less  to 
regret. 

I  will  now  complain  no  more^  but  tdl  my 
mistress  of  my  travels. 

After  we  left  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  <m 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  In 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uni- 
form, for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  bar 
renness;  the  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked, 
for  some  have  grass  on  their  sides,  and  birches 
and  alders  on  their  tops,  and  in  the  valleys  an 
often  broad  and  dear  streams,  which  have  little 
depth,  and  commonly  run  very  quick ;  the  chan- 
,nels  are  made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry 
floods ;  the  quickneas  of  the  stream  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  declivity  of  the  descent,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  channel  makes  the  water  shallow 
in  a  dry  season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  In  the  moon- 
tains,  but  we  found  only  goats  in  the  road,  and 
had  very  little  entertainment  as  we  travelled 
either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  fiuicy,  ne 
singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable 
hill,  called  Rattiken,  which  we  climbed  with 
more  difficulty  than  we  had  yet  experienced, 
and  at  last  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea- 
side opposite  to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  time 
weary  and  disgusted,  nor  was  our  humour  much 
mended  by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  bnUt 
of  lime  and  slate,  the  Highlander's  description 
of  a  house  which  be  thinks  magnificent,  had 
neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing  that  we 
could  eat  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  up 
stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed 
where  one  of  us  was  to  lie.  Boswell  blustered, 
but  nothing  could  be  got  At  last  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  beard  of  our  arrival, 
sent  us  rum  and  white  sugar.  Boswell  was 
now  provided  for  in  part,  and  the  landlord  pre- 
pared some  mutton  chops,  which  we  could  not 
eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of  which  Boswell 
made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  effect 
I  know  not.  We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of 
brtiad,  which  supplied  me  with  my  supper. 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  began  to  ddi- 
berete  upon  bed ;  Mrs.  Boswell  had  warned  us 
that  we  should  catch  soiMthing,  and  had  given 
us  sheets  for  our  security,  for  — ^^  and  , 

she  said,  came  back  frvn  Side,  so  scratching 
themselves.  I  thought  sheets  a  slender  defence 
against  the  confederacy  with  which  we  were 
threatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlandera 
had  found  a  place  where  they  could  get  some 
hay :  I  ordered  bay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the 
bed,  and  slept  npon  it  in  my  great  coat :  Bos- 
well laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in 
liuen  like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were 
turned  out  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them. 
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TliehUl  lUttikmi  and  Um  Idd  at  Glaaelg  w«r« 
tlie  only  things  of  whlph  we,  or  trarellen  yet 
more  delicate  oould  find  any  preCenaions  to 
eomplain. 

Sept.  td.  I  rooe  mstling  from  the  hay,  and 
went  to  tea,  which  I  foiyet  whether  we  found 
or  brought.  We  aaw  the  isle  of  Skie  before  ua, 
darkening  the  horizon  with  ita  rocky  eoaat.  A 
boat  waa  proenred,  and  we  huinehed  into  one  of 
the  etraita  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  had  a 
passage  of  about  twelre  miles  to  the  point 
where  rtsided,  having  come  fttnn  his  seat 

In  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  house  on 
the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with  less 
reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  aspired  to 
meanness,  hia  retrograde  ambition  was  com- 
pletely gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally 
in  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  I 
auppoee  much  provision,  n<»>  had  the  kdy  the 
common  decenclea  of  her  tea-table;  we  picked 
up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was 
Tory  angry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  Im- 
proper parsimony;  1  did  not  much  reflect  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not 
likely  to  convene  as  long  at  any  other  time. 

You  will  now  expect  that  I  should  give  you 
some  account  of  the  isle  of  Skie,  of  which, 
though  I  have  been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have 
little  to  say.  It  Is  an  island  perhape  fifty  miles 
long,  so  much  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water 
more  than  six  milss.  No  part  that  I  have  seen 
is  plain ;  you  are  always  climbing  or  descending, 
and  every  step  Is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk 
upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance 
upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery 
of  wandering  In  Skie.  lliere  is  neither  town 
nor  village  in  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
house  but  Madeod's,  that  Is  not  much  below 
your  habitation  at  Brighthelmstone.  In  the 
mountsins  there  are  stsgs  and  roebucks,  but  no 
hares,  and  few  rabbits;  nor  have  I  seen  any 
thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist,  except  an 
otter,  bigger  tlian  I  thought  an  otter  could  have 


You  are  perhape  imagining  tiiat  I  am  with- 
drawing from  the  gay  and  the  busy  world  into 
regions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity,  and  am  en- 
joying the  rdlques  of  the  golden  age ;  that  I  am 
surveying  nature's  magnificence  from  a  moun- 
tain, or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the 
flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am 
Invigorating  myself  In  the  sunshine,  or  delight- 
ing my  imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the 
invasion  of  hunum  evils  and  human  passions,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  thicket ;  that  I  am  busy  in 
gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  or 
oontemplative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look 
upon  the  water,  and  consider  how  many  waves 
are  roUing  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  Imagina- 
tion by  reality,  and  Instead  of  thinking  how 


things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Hen 
are  mountains  which  I  should  onoe  have  climb- 
ed ;  but  to  climb  steepe  Is  now  very  laborious, 
and  to  deooend  them  dangeroua ;  and  I  am  now 
content  with  knowing,  that  by  scrambling  up  a 
rock,  I  shall  only  see  other  rooks,  and  a  wider 
circuit  of  barren  deaolation.  Of  atreams,  we 
have  here  a  suflldent  number ;  but  they  mur- 
mur not  upon  pebbles^  but  upon  rocks.  Of 
flowers,  if  Chloris  herself  were  here,  I  could 
present  her  only  with  the  bloom  of  heath.  Of 
kwna  and  thickets,  he  must  read  that  would 
know  them,  for  here  is  little  sun  and  no  shade. 
On  the  ssa  I  look  from  my  window,  but  am  not 
much  tempted  to  the  shore ;  for  since  I  came  to 
this  Island,  almost  every  breath  of  air  has  been 
a  storm,  and  what  Is  worse,  a  etorm  with  all  Its 
severity,  but  without  ite  magnificence,  for  the 
sea  Is  here  so  broken  into  channels  that  there  Is 
not  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  either  for  lofty 
sur^ges  or  a  loud  roar. 

On  Sept.  6th,  we  left  to  visit  Raarsa, 

the  isUnd  which  I  have  ahready  mentioned.  We 
were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horseback ;  amode 
of  travelling  very , uncomfortable,  for  the  road 
Is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that 
only  one  can  go»  and  so  craggy,  that  the  atten- 
tion can  never  be  remitted ;  it  allows,  therefore, 
neither  the  gayety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity 
of  solitude :  nor  has  it  in  Itself  the  amusement 
of  much  variety,  as  it  affords  only  all  the  poesi- 
ble  transpositions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet. 
Twelve  miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasona- 
ble journey  for  a  day. 

At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  the 
first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertain- 
ed better  than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were 
books  both  English  and  Latin.  Company  ga- 
thered about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the 
second  sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of 
forty-five ;  a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten among  the  islanders.  The  next  day  wo 
were  confined  by  a  storm,  llie  company,  1 
think,  increased,  and  our  entertainment  waa 
not  only  hospitable  but  elegant.  At  night  a 
minister's  sister,  in  very  fine  brocade,  sung 
Erse  songs;  I  wished  to  know  the  meanings 
but  the  Highlanders  are  not  much  used  to  scho- 
lastic questions,  and  no  traoalatlons  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Next  day,  Sept.  8th,  the  weather  allowed  us 
to  depart ;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we 
went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted 
Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  In  his 
distresses.  The  Prince,  he  says,  was  more  ac- 
tive than  himself;  they  wers^  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
of  dancing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or  four 
hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore. 
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iUana,  for  such  is  hia  tttlCi  Is  master  of  two 
telaods :  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  called 
Rona,  he  has  only  flocks  and  herds*  Rona  givts 
title  to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  he 
laises  annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions, 
which  contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  acres,  is 
not  belieTed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds :  but  as  he  keeps  a  large  &rm  in  his  own 
bands,  he  sells  every  year  great  numbers  of  eat^ 
tie,  which  adds  to  his  reveDue,  and  his  table  is 
furnished  from  the  farm  and  from  the  sea  with 
Tery  little  expense,  except  for  those  things  this 
country  -does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  Is 
▼ery  liberal.  The  wine  circulates  vigorously ; 
md  the  tea,  chocolate,  and  ooffee,  however  they 
ire  got,  are  always  at  hand.  I  am,  &c. 
We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 


LETTER  XXIIL— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Skiny  SejH,  24ih,  177S. 
Dear  Madam, 
I  AM  stiU  in  Skie.     Do  you  remember  the  song? 

Every  island  is  a  prison. 
Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind ;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  comphdn.  We  are 
BOW  with  Colonel  Madeod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  afford.  Now  to 
the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side, 
and  after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over 
the  rocks,  a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wher- 
ever he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these 
islands  be  oontented  to  endure ;  we  were  Intro- 
duced into  the  house,  which  one  of^e  company 
called  the  Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness 
which  not  the  court  of  Versailles  could  have 
thought  defective.  The  house  is  not  lai^e, 
though  we  were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  had 
eleven  fine  rooms,  nor  magnificently  furnished, 
but  our  utensils  were  most  commonly  silver. 
We  went  up  into  a  dining  room,  about  as  lai^e 
as  your  blue  room,  where  we  had  something 
given  us  to  eat,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  Inelegant  ap- 
pearance, and  of  manners  uncommonly  refined. 
Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  very  sublime  appearance 
for  a  sovereign,  but  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a 
very  prudent  and  diligent  conductress  of  her  fa- 
mily. Miss  Flora  Madeod  Is  a  celebrated 
beauty;  has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh; 
dresses  her  bead  very  high ;  and  has  manners  so 
lady-like,  that  I  wi^  her  head-dress  was  lower. 
The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty ;  the 
youngest  is  between  Queeney  and  Lucy.  The 
youngest  boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot. 


and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a 
mill :  I  believe  he  would  walk  on  that  rough 
ground,  without  shoes,  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed 
the  chleftainry  of  the  dan  with  Macleud  of 
Side,  but  being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  poe- 
Bcssions,  has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist. 
Raarsa  and  its  provinces  have  descended  to  its 
present  possessor  through  a  succession  of  four 
hundred  yean^  without  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. It  was  indeed  latdy  in  danger  of  forfei- 
ture, bnt  the  old  laird  joined  some  prudence 
with  his  zeal,  and,  when  Prince  Charles  landed 
in  Scotland,  made  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the 
present  laird,  and, led  one  hundred  men  nf 
Raarsa  into  the  fidd,  with  officers  of  bis  own 
family.  £ighty-dx  only  came  back  after  the  last 
battle.  The  prince  was  hidden,  in  his  diftiress, 
two  nights  at  Raarsa,  and  the  king's  troops  burnt 
the  whole  country,  and  killed  some  of  the  cattle. 

You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  pro- 
vail  in  this  country;  they  are,  however,  content 
with  fighting  for  their  king ;  they  do  not  drink 
for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night, 
unexpectedly  to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  car- 
pet was  taken  up*;  the  fidler  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was 
begun.  As  I  told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty 
at  supper ;  there  were  full  as  many  dancers;  for, 
though  all  who  supped  did  not  dance,  some  danced 
of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup.  Raarsa 
himself  danced  with  his  children,  and  old  Mal- 
colm, in  his  philib^,  was  as  nimble  as  when  he 
led  the  Prince  over  the  mountains.  When  they 
had  danced  themsdves  weary,  two  tables  were 
spread,  and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes 
were  upon  them.  In  this  country  some  pre- 
parations of  milk  are  always  served  up  at  sup- 
per, and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at  din- 
ner. The  table  was  not  coarsdy  heaped,  but  at 
once  plentiful  and  degant.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  make  a  loaf;  there  are  only  cakes,  com- 
monly of  oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very 
nice  cakes  of  wheat  flower.  I  always  sat  at 
the  left  hand  of  Lady  Raarsa ;  and  young  Mac- 
leod  of  Skie,  thethiefUin  of  the  dan,  sat  on  the 
right 

After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
sung  Erse  songs,  in  which  Lady  Raarsa  Joined 
prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully;  the  young 
ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are 
very  little  uaed  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not 
well  prepared  with  answers.  When  one  of  the 
songs  was  over,  I  asked  the  princess  that  sat 
next  to  me.  What  is  that  about  9  I  question  if 
she  concdved  that  I  did  not  understand  it.  For 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  said  she. 
But,  Madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It  ia 
a  love  song.  This  was  all  the  intelligence  that 
I  could  obtain ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure 
the  trandation  of  a  single  line  of  Erse. 

A  t  twelve  it  was  bed- time.     I  had  a  chamber 
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tomjMlf,  wUeh,  Inckmn  moBM to Inrtf  pco- 
pli^  WM  BMra  thm  my  diare.  How  tlio  cmb- 
fOBf  and  tbe  ftnflf  wendlttribvlod  Is  aotcMjr 
to  talL  JkUdeod  the  oUoftidii,  and  Bonrdl» 
and  I,  had  all  aingle  chaailMn  on  tho  ftnt  floor. 
Thoro  rtmalnad  oight  voonu  onljr  lor  at  koit 
oerea  and  thirty  lodfen.  1  aappoao  tliey  pot 
op  tflOBponrj  boda  In  tho  dlBliig*rooBp«  whom 
thof  itoirod  all  tho  foanf  ladiea.  Thore  was  a 
loom  ahofo  ataln  with  six  beds,  in  wbioh  they 
pot  tSB  BUD.    Tho  rest  In  osy  noxt. 


LETTER  XXlW.—To  Mas.  Thealx. 

OtUck  in  She,  Sepi.  dOth,  177S. 

DxAxasT  Madam, 
I  AM  still  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  nnsUlAil 
travsllersy  and  imagined  that  tho  sea  was  an 
open  road,  whieh  wo  could  pom  at 
bnt  wo  have  now  Isamod,  with 
wo  may  still  wait  for  o  long  time  tho  caprices  of 
the  eyiinoetial  winds,  and  sit  rsadlng  or  writ- 
ing, as  I  now  do,  wfaJls  tho  tempest  Is  rolling 
the  sea,  or  roaring  in  tho  mountains.  I  am 
now  no  longer  pleased  with  the  delay ;  you  can 
hear  from  mo  but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all 
hear  (bom  yon.  It  comes  into  my  mind  that 
oome  evil  may  happen,  or  that  I  might  be  of 
ooe  while  I  am  away.  But  thess  thoogbts  are 
▼nin ;  the  wind  is  Holent  and  adverse,  and  onr 
boot  cannot  yet  come.  I  most  content  myself 
with  writing  to  you,  and  hoping  that  yon  will 
flcmo  time  rscelTe  my  letter.  Now  to  my  nar- 
rntiTo. 

Sept.  9th.  HoTing  pMssd  tho  night  as  Is 
usual,  I  rose,  and  Ibnnd  the  dining-room  full  of 
company ;  wo  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  the 
oToning  came  it  brou^t  music  and  dancing. 
Toung  Madeod,  tho  gnat  proprietor  of  Skle 
and  head  of  his  dan,  was  very  distinguishable; 
a  young  man  of  nineteen ;  bred  awhile  at  St. 
Andrew's,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pnpU 
of  G.  Straban.  Ho  is  a  young  man  of  a  mind 
as  much  advanced  as  I  have  over  known ;  very 
elegant  of  manners,  and  Tory  graceful  in  his 
person.  He  has  the  full  spirit  of  a  feudal  chief ; 
and  I  was  very  ready  to  aerept  his  invitation  to 
Dunvf^gan.  All  Raarm's  children  are  beautiftiL 
The  ladies  all,  except  the  eldest,  are  in  the 
morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  The  true  High- 
lander  never  wears  more  tiian  a  ribband  on  her 
bead  tiU  she  Is  married. 

On  the  third  day,  BosweU  went  out  with  old 
Malcolm  to  see  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  found 
lees  entire  than  was  promised,  but  he  «w  the 
country.  I  did  not  go^  for  the  castle  was  per- 
haps ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at 
Raarea,  the  whole  island  being  rock  or  moon- 
tain,  from  which  the  cattle  often  fall  and  are 


It  Is  Yery  barren,  and  maintains,  as 
near  as  I  could  collect,  about  seven  hundred  in- 
habitants, perhaps  tea  to  n  sfuars  mile,  la 
thess  eoutttriss  you  are  not  to  supposs  that  yon 
shall  find  vill^es  or  ineloeurea.  The  traveller 
wanders  throogii  a  naked  deeert,  gratified  eomo<> 
times,  but  rarely,  with  the  sight  of  cows,  and 
now  and  then  finde  a  heap  of  loooe  etonee  and 
turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  whers  a  being 
bom  with  all  thoee  powers  which  education  ex- 
pande,  and  all  thoee  aeoeatioaa  which  culture 
refines,  is  condemned  to  shsiter  iteelf  from  tho 
wind  andraln.  Fhileecphen  there  are,  whotry 
to  make  thomeelvee  bellevo  that  thia  life  is  hap. 
py,  but  they  believe  It  only  while  they  are  my* 
ing  it,  and  never  yet  peodnced  convletlon  In  a 
single  mind ;  he,  whom  waat  of  words  or  Im* 
ogee  eonk  into  efleace,  etiU  thought,  as  he 
thought  belore»  that  privatf en  of  pleaeare  caa 
never  pieass,  and  that  content  is  not  to  be  much 
envied,  when  it  hae  no  other  priadpie  than  ig 

Thie  gloomy  traaqullllty,  which  aoBM  may 
call  CDrtitado,  aad  others  wiedom,  wee,  I  bo- 
Uove^  for  a  long  time  tobe  Tery  ireqaentiyfi>und 
in  tticM  dene  of  poverty :  every  man  was  oouf. 
tsnt  to  live  like  his  neigbbottrs,  and  never  wan- 
dering from  home,  eaw  no  mode  of  lift  prefer- 
able to  hie  own,  except  at  the  houee  of  the  laird* 
or  the  laird'e  neareet  relationa,  whom  ho  con 
sMered  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  whoss 
luxuries  or  honours  he  had  no  pretensions.  But 
tho  end  of  this  rsversncs  and  submission  seeme 
now  approaching ;  the  Highlanders  have  learn- 
ed that  there  are  countriee  lea  bleak  and  barren 
than  their  own»  where,  iaetead  of  working  for 
the  laird,  every  man  will  till  hie  own  ground, 
and  mt  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Great 
numben  have  been  induced  by  thie  dieeovery  to 
go  every  year,  for  aome  time  pact,  to  America. 
Haedonald  and  Maoleod  of  Skie  have  loot  many 
tenants  and  many  labourers,  but  Raaraa  has  not 
yet  been  foreeken  by  a  single  inhabitant. 

Ilena  le  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than 
Raarea,  and  though  It  contalna  perhape  four 
thousand  acree,  is  pnsesssed  only  by  a  herd  ot 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myaelf  not  rwf  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  bnt  ons  day  I  went  out  to  eee  the 
walls  yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapeL  In  sl- 
most  every  ishmd  the  superstitious  votaries  of 
the  Romish  church  erected  placee  of  worship, 
in  which  the  dronee  of  convents  or  cathedrale 
performed  the  holy  oflieee;  but  by  tiie  active 
zeal  of  Proteetaat  devotion,  almost  all  of  them 
have  sunk  into  ruin.  Tho  chapel  at  Raarm  is 
now  only  considered  as  the  burying.place  of  the 
family,  and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  Island. 

Wo  would  now  have  gone  away  and  lef^  room 
for  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little 
court;  but  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  IStb, 
when,  though  it  wao  Sunday,  we  thorgfat  it 
Ff 
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proper  to  match  the  opportanitj  of  a  calm  day. 
Raam  aeoompanied  us  in  a  slx-oared  heat, 
whieh  he  said  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  it  in- 
deed the  Tehicle  in  whieh  the  ladies  take  the 
air  and  pay  their  Tisits,  bat  they  have  taken 
Tery  little  care  for  accommodations.  There  is 
no  way  In  or  oat  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  bat 
by  being  carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified 
with  a  pompous  name,  there  is  no  seat  but  an 
occasional  bundle  of  straw.  Thus  we  left 
Raarsa ;  the  seat  of  plenty,  civility,  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

•  We  dined  at  a  public  house  at  Fort  Re ;  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  progress  through  the  Western  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
got  on  horseback,  and  by  a  short  but  very  tedi- 
ous Journey  came  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the 
lame  king  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had 
the  honour  of  saluting  the  frr-fiuned  Miss  Flora 
MacdonaM,  who  conducted  the  Prince  dressed 
as  her  maid,  through  the  English  forces  fivm 
the  island  of  Lewes;  and,  when  she  came  to 
Skifl^  dined  with  the  English  ei&cers,  and  left 
her  maid  below.  She  must  then  have  been  a 
Tery  young  lady;  she  is  now  not  old:  of  a 
plsasing  person  aod  elegant  behaTiour.  She 
told  me  that  she  thought  herself  honoured  by 
my  Tisit ;  and  I  am  sure  that  whatever  regard 
she  bestowed  on  me  was  Ubefally  repaid.  «  If 
thoa  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her 
virtue."  She  vraa  carried  to  London,  but  dis- 
missed wiUwut  a  trial,  and  came  down  with 
Malcolm  Madeod,  against  whom  sulBcient  evi- 
dence could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her  hus- 
band are  poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  fortune 
in  America. 

Sic  rerom  volritar  orbis. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  in  vfhich  the  I^noe  re- 
posed in  his  distress;  the  sheets  which  he  used 
were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were 
'wrapped  up  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at 
last,  according  to  her  desire,  were  laid  round 
'her  in  her  grave.     These  are  not  Whigs.  I 

On  the  ISth,  travelling  partly  on  horseback  | 
where  we  could  not  row,  and  partly  en  foot  | 
whero  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Ounvo- 
-gan,  which  1  have  described  already.  Here, 
though  poor  Madeod  had  been  left  by  his  grand- 
Ibther  overwhelmed  with  debts,  we  had  another 
exhibition  of  feudal  hospitality.  Thero  wen 
two  stags  in  the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the 
table  every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Madeod, 
beddes  his  estate  In  Skis^'  larger  I  suppose  than 
some  English  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine  in- 
habited ides :  and  of  his  islands  uninhabited  I 
doubt  if  he  very  exactly  knows  the  number. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  a  mighty  monardi. 
Such  dominions  ftll  an  Englishman  with  envi- 
ous wonder  j  but  when  he  surveys  the  naked 


mountains,  and  treads  the  quaking  mocn*,  and 
wanders  over  the  wild  rsgions  of  gloomy  bar- 
renness, his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy 
ceases.  The  unprofitableness  of  these  vast  do- 
mains can  be  conceived  only  by  the  means  of 
podtive  instanets.  The  heir  of  Col,  an  idand 
not  far  distant,  lias  lately  told  me  how  wealthy 
he  should  be  if  he  could  let  RuiUf  another  of  his 
islands,  for  two-pence  halfpenny  an  acre;  and 
Madeod  has  an  estate,  which  the  surveyor  re- 
ports to  contain  eighty  thousand  acres,  rented  at 
six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

While  we  wero  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  vras 
high,  and  the  ndn  violent,  so  that  we  wero  not 
able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  a^  to 
vidtthe  adjacent  idands,  which  maybe  seen 
from  the  house ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we 
could,  sometimee  by  tdk,  sometimes  by  read- 
ing. I  have  never  wanted  books  in  tlie  Ide  of 
Skie. 

We  wero  Invited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and 
Lady  of  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two 
miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high. 
He  has  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and 
upon  the  other  hdf  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dependants,  who  not  only  live  upon  the  product, 
but  export  com  suffident  for  the  payment  of 
their  rent. 

Lady  Madeod  has  a  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters; they  have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have 
the  language  and  manners  of  English  ladles. 
We  lived  with  them  very  easUy.  The  hespi- 
tdlty  of  this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the 
golden  age.  We  have  found  onsdves  treated 
at  every  house  as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit. 

We  were  dght  days  at  Dunvtigan,  but  vro 
took  the  first  opportunity  which  the  weather 
afforded,  after  the  first  days,  of  going  away, 
and,  on  the  21st,  went  to  Ulinish,  whero  we 
wero  well  entertained,  and  wan4ered  a  little 
after  curiodties.  In  the  afternoon  an  interval 
of  calm  sundiine  courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on 
the  shoro  famous  for  its  echo.  When  we  went 
into  the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was  asked 
in  Erse,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that 
came  with  him?  He  gave  us  diaracten,  I  sup- 
pose, to  our  advantage,  and  was  asked,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Highlands,  whether  I  could  redta 
a  long  seriee  of  anceston?  The  boatmen  said, 
as  I  perodved  afterwards^  that  they  heard  the 
cry  of  an  Englidi  ghost.  This,  Boswdl  sayi^ 
disturbed  him.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clam- 
bering up  the  rodcs,  came  to  an  arch,  open  at 
one  end,  one  hundred  and  dghty  feet  long,  thirty 
oroad  in  the  broadest  part,  and  about  thirty 
high.  Then  vras  no  echo :  such  is  the  fiddity 
of  roport ;  but  I  saw  what  I  never  saw  before, 
musdes  and  whilks  in  thdr  naturd  state. 
Thero  vras  another  arch  in  the  rode  open  at  both 
ends. 

Sept.  2Sd.  We  romoved  to  Talisker,  a  house 
occupied  by  Mr.  Madeod   a  lieutonant-cohmal 
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in  Om  Datcb  Mrrlet.  TaUdvr  ha  beeo  ]«ig 
In  the  po—MwIcMi  of  fenU«nieii,  and  thenfiure 
has  a  guden  w«tt  cultivated :  and,  what  ia  hera 
▼ery  rare,  ia  ehadttl  bj  treea :  a  ph»e  wlMre  the 
Ifiaglnation  la  more  amaeed  oannot  eaail j  be 
found.  The  mountaina  about  it  are  of  great 
height,  with  wateiialla  aneoeeding  one  another 
ao  fast,  that  aa  one  ceaiee  to  be  heard  another 
begins.  Between  the  mountains  there  le  a  small 
▼alley  extending  to  the  sea,  which  ia  not  far 
off,  beating  upon  a  coast  Tery  difflcult  ef  ae- 
eeas. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrlTal  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest,  one  of 
them  had  a  pilot  that  imew  the  passage,  the  se* 
cond  followed  but  a  third  missed  the  true 
course,  and  was  driven  forward  with  great  dan- 
ger of  1>eing  forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but  how- 
ever gained  at  last  some  other  ishuid.  Thecrevrs 
crept  to  Talisker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet,  cold, 
Aitigue,  and  terror,  but  the  lady  took  care  of 
them.  Shelsa  woman  of  more  than  common 
^lualiflcationa ;  'having  travelled  with  her  hus- 
band, she  speaJn  fear  languages. 

Ton  And  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  theee 
recesses  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the 
ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the 
time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  "We  have  now  with 
us  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhape, 
to  two  hundred  square  milee  of  land.  He  has 
first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone 
to  Hertfordshire  to  learn  agriculture,  being 
much  impressed  with  desire  of  improvement : 
he  likewise  has  the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps 
a  piper.  At  Madeod's  the  bagpipe  always 
played  while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the 
waves  and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the 
islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to 
show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviat- 
ing from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut 
up  for  months  i^on  some  little  protuberance  of 
rock,  that  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  per- 
hi4M  is  scarcely  marked  upon  a  map. 

You  remember  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  be- 
ing asked  what  struck  him  most  at  the  French 
court?  answered,  "Myself.**  I  cannot  think 
many  things  here  more  likely  to  affect  the  fancy 
•  than  to  see  Johnson  ending  bis  sixty-fourth  year 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I 
am  here,  it  will  gratify  me  very  little  to  return 
without  seeing,  or  doing  my  best  to  see  what 
thoee  places  afford.  I  have  a  deeire  to  instruct 
myself  in  the  whole  system  of  pastoral  life ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  perfect  the 
idea.  However,  I  have  many  pictures  in  my 
mind,  which  I  could  not  have  had  without  this 
journey,  and  should  have  passed  it  with  great 
pleasure  had  you,  and  Master,  and  Qneeney, 
been  in  the  party.  We  should  have  excited  the 
attention  and  enlarged  the  observation  of  each 


other,  and  obtained  many  pleasing  iofim  of  lb* 
ture  conversation.  As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my 
mind  too  much  at  home,  and  perhaps  miss  many 
things  worthy  of  observation,  or  pass  them  with 
transient  notloe  ;  eo  that  the  images,  for  want  of 
that  re-impresaioa  which  discussion  and  corn* 
parlson  produce,  easily  &de  away ;  but  I  keep  a 
book  of  remark^  and  Boswdl  vrritss  a  regular 
journal  of  our  travels,  which,  I  think,  containa 
as  much  of  what  I  say  and  do^  aa  of  all  other 
oocnrrencea  together;  «for  such  a  fiUthful 
chronicler  as  Grif&th." 

I  hope,  dearest  Madam,  yon  are  equally  care- 
ful to  repoeit  proper  memoriab  of  all  that  hap- 
pens  to  you  and  your  &mily,  and  then  when  we 
meet  we  shall  tell  our  atoriss.  I  wish  you  had 
gone  this  summer  in  your  usual  splendour  to 
Brighthelmstone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  live  all 
this  time  without  sending  to  him  for  money. 
Travelling  in  Soothmd  is  dsar  enough,  dearer  in 
proportion  to  what  the  country  affords  than  In 
England,  but  rssSdence  in  the  isles  Is  uuexpeiw 
sive.  Company  is,  I  think,  considered  as  a 
supply  of  pleasnre^  and  a  relief  of  that  tedious- 
neas  of  life  which  ia  felt  in  every  place,  elegant 
or  rude.  Of  wine  and  punch  they  are  very  li- 
beral, for  they  get  them  cheap ;  but  aa  there  is 
no  custom-house  on  the  island,  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  smugglers.  Their  punch  is 
made  without  lemons  or  any  substitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plentiful;  but  a  very 
nice  man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they 
have  no  meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  oblig. 
ed  to  live  while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  deeh. 
They  kill  a  sheep,  and  eet  mutton  boiled  and 
roast  on  the  table  together.  They  have  fish  both 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  brooks  t  but  they  can 
hardly  conceive  that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To 
sauce  in  general  they  are  strangers :  now  and 
then  butter  ia  melted,  but  I  dare  not  alwaya 
take  lest  I  shouM  offend  by  disliking  it.  Bar- 
ley-broth is  a  constant  dish,  and  Is  made  well 
in  every  house.  A  stranger,  if  he  is  prudentp 
will  secure  his  share,  for  it  is  not  certain  that  ha 
will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing  eiie. 

Their  mea%  being  dten  newly  killed,  is  very 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  Is  suAdently  subdnsd 
by  the  Ihre,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Cterlngis 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  tha 
knives  are  never  whetted.  Table-knives  are 
not  of  long  subsistence  in  the  Highlands ;  every 
man,  while  arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dressy 
had  his  knife  and  fork  appendant  to  bis  dirk. 
Knives  they  now  lay  upon  the  taUe,  but  the 
handles  are  apt  to  show  that  they  have  been  in 
other  hands,  and  the  bladee  haTO- neither  bright* 
ness  nor  edge. 

Of  silver  there  is  no  vrant,  and  it  wiU  last 
long,  for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation 
just  rising  from  barbarity :  long  contented  with 
necessaries,  now  somewhat  studious  of  conveni^* 
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tgt^  but  not  yet  urlTad  at  ddldste  diierlttiiini- 
tions.  Their  Unen  ii,  howererr  both  dnn  and 
fine.  Bread,  saoh  as  W6  m«an  bf  that  name,  I 
haTO  neter  teen  fai  the  Isle  of  Skie.  They  haye 
orene,  for  they  bake  their  piee ;  bat  they  nerer 
ferment  their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes 
of  oats  and  barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but 
I  beUere  wheat  is  reaerred  for  strangen.  They 
are  commonly  too  hard  for  me^  and  therefore  I 
take  poutoes  to  my  meat,  and  am  sun  to  find 


Thsy  retain  so  moeh  of  the  pastoral  lift^  that 
some  preparation  of  milk  Is  oommonly  one  of 
the  dishes  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is 
always  drank  at  the  usual  times;  but  in  the 
BBonilng  the  table  is  poUnted  widi  a  pkte  of 
slices  of  strong  eheese.  This  is  pscnliar  to  the 
Highlands;  at  Edinburgh  thers  are  always 
honey  and  sweet-meats  on  the  morning  tea* 
table. 

Strong  liquors  they  seem  to  love.  E?«ry 
man,  perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a 
dram ;  and  the  punch  is  made  both  at  dinner 
and  supper. 

They  hare  neither  wood  nor  eeal  for  fuel,  but 
bum  peat  or  turf  In  their  chimneys.  It  is  dug 
out  of  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong 
and  lastipg  fire,  not  always  very  sweet,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  smoke  the  pot. 

The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very 
small,  and  every  room  serres  many  purposss. 
In  the  bed-rooms^  perhaps,  are  laid  up  storss  of 
dIArent  kinds;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a 
bed-room  at  night.  In  the  room  which  I  In- 
habited hwt,  about  fourteen  feet  squsrs^  there 
were  three  cheets  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for 
laiger  clothes,  two  doset  cupboards,  and  the 
bed.  Their  rooms  are  oommonly  dirty,  of 
which  they  seem  to  hoTO  little  sensibility,  and 
If  they  had  more,  dean  floors  would  be  difficult- 
ly kept,  where  the  firet  step  from  the  door  Is 
into  the  dirt.  They  are  very  much  indined  to 
carpets,  and  sddom  foil  to  lay  down  something 
under  thdr  foot,  better  or  worse,  as  they  hsppen 
to  be  furnished. 

The  Highland  dress,  being  forbidden  by  law, 
is  Tory  little  used;  somotlmes  It  may  be  seen, 
but  the  English  traTsUer  Is  strode  with  nothing 
so  much  as  tlie  nmdiie  de$  pitdi  of  the  common 


Skie  is  the  greatest  idand,  or  the  greatest  but 
one,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have 
already  glTen  some  account :  it  is  generally  bar- 
ren, but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitfuL 
The  gardens  have  ap^es  and  pears,  cherries^ 
strawberriee,  raspberries^  currants,  and  goose- 
berries, but  all  the  Iruit  that  I  have  seen  is 
smalL  They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats 
and  barley.  Oats  constitute  the  bread  com  of 
the  place.  Their  harvest  is  about  the  b^lnning 
of  October;  and  bdng  so  late.  Is  very  much 
eubjoct  to  disappointments  from  the  rains  *h^^ 


IbUow  the  equbiox.  This  year  has  besn  partloM* 
larly  disastrous.  Their  rainy  season  lasts  f^ma 
Autumn  to  Spring.  They  Jbave  sddoas  very 
hard- frosts;  mw  was  It  ever  known  that  a  lake 
was  covered  with  Ice  strong  enough  to  hear  a 
akaiter.  The  sea  round  them  is  always  open. 
The  snow  falls  but  soon  mdts;  only  In  1771, 
they  had  a  cold  qiring.  In  whiob  the  idand  was 
so  long  oovsred  with  it,  that  many  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  perlshsdy  and  the  whdo 
country  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  which  I 
know  not  If  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remaitebly  small ; 
perhape  they  recruit  thdr  breed  from  the  main 
land.  The  cows  are  sometimes  without  boms. 
The  homed  and  nnhomed  cattle  are  not  aocU 
dental  variations^  bat  diHsront  spsdss:  thsy 
wUl,  however,  Iweed  together. 

October  Sd.  The  wind  Is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an 
oKape  tNxa  this  Idand  Is  beoooM  practicable;  I 
have  no  reason  to  copipbln  of  my  reo^lon,  yei 
I  long  to  be  again  at  home. 

Yon  and  my  master  may  periupa  expect,  aflsr 
this  description  of  Skis^  some  aoconnt  of  mysd£ 
My  eye  Is,  I  am  aliraid,  not  fully  recovered;  mj 
ears  are  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
vreaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  wdl 
as  I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  latdy  be^ 
ter.  This  dimate^  periups.  Is  not  within  my 
degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistress 
the  story  of  me  and  my  little  ramUe.  We  are 
now  going  to  some  other  isle^  to  what  we  know 
not ;  the  wind  will  tell  us.     1  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXV.—Tb  Mrs.  T^rale. 

JfuA,  Oct,  160, 1738. 

Drar  Madam, 
Though  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet 
having  a  little  more  time  than  was  promised  me, 
1  would  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without 
some  token  of  my  duty  to  my  mistren»  who,  I 
suppose,  expects  the  usual  tribute  of  intdligenee^ 
a  tribute  which  I  am  not  now  Tery  able  to  pay. 

October  8d.  After  having  been  detained  by 
storms  many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  wa 
thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust» 
which  Bos.  bad  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest, 
forced  us  into  Coif  an  obscure  island ;  on  which 

Aibori 

There  Is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island,  part 
of  it  is  a  sandy  waste,  orer  which  it  would  bo 
really  dangerous  to  traTd  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  high  wind.  It  eeems  to  be  little  mere 
than  one  continued  rock,  covered  from  space  ta 


»wtUiathliilKyw«rc«rtk.  UK 
aooording  to  the  Hlgfakad  nHkn,  twj  ptpn. 
100%  and  lUe  ia  imprwed  b«7Mid  tbe  auuMn  of 
Skie;  for  tlM hate  an  coUMtod  iota  Uttla  tU- 
lafM,  and  crery  out  bat  a  nnaU  gankn  af  rooti 
and  eabb^^  TIm  hdrd  haa  a  naw  homa  buUt 
by  hU  nnda,  and  aa  «ld  OMlla  inbabilad  by  Ua 
aaenton.  Tba  yoanf  laird  cntortaiood  na  Tery 
libarally ;  ha  ia  hair,  perhaps,  to  three 
eqoare  milee  of  laod,  which  at  toi  dUUlnfe 
acre^  would  briof  him  Dinety-eix 
povndi  a  year.  Ha  ia  deeiroaB  of  lmprQTlii|^ 
theagrieoltureaf  hie  cauntry ;  and  in  imltatltwi 
of  tlie  Csar,  traTcUed  fi»r  iaproTcoMnt,  aad 
worked  with  his  own  hande  upon  a  fiurm  in 
Hcrtfordahire,  in  the  neifhbourhood  of  yoor 
node  Sir  Thomas  Saloebury.  He  talks  of  do- 
ing neeful  things,  and  has  introdneed  tnmlpe 
for  winter  fodder.  He  hae  made  a  anall  eamy 
towarda  a  road. 

Col  le  but  a  barren  plaee.  I>escriptlon  has 
here  fow  opportunities  of  spreading  her  oolonrs. 
The  dlfTerence  of  day  and  night  is  the  only  tI- 
cissitnde.  The  snooession  of  sunshine  to  rein, 
or  of  calms  to  tempests,  we  haTo  not  known; 
wind  and  ndn  hare  iMcn  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
eloop;  and  haTbig  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  each 
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afford,  were  landed  yeetcrday  on  the  Isle  of 
Mull ;  firom  which  we  ezpeet  an  easy  passage 
intofleothuuL  I  am  sick  in  a  ship»  but  rscofer 
by  lying  down. 

I  have  not  good  health;  I  do  not  Und  that 
travelling  much  helpe  me.  My  nights  are  fla- 
tulent, though  not  in  the  ntmoet  d^gree^  and  I 
hare  a  wcaknem  in  my  kness,  wliioh  makes  me 
very  unable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter. 
I  am,  ftc 


LETTER  XXVL— To  Mas.  Thsali. 

Tfwerary,  Od,  94ih,  17/S. 
HoNonaxD  Misraass, 
Mt  last  letters  to  you  and  my  dear  master  were 
written  ftrom  MuU,  the  third  ishnd  of  the  He- 
brides in  extent.     There  is  no  post,  and  I  took 
the  o|»portunity  of  a  gentleman's  passage  to  the 


In  MuU  we  wen  oonflned  two  days  by  the 
weather;  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and 
after  a  journey  diilcuU  and  tedious»  over  rocks 
naked  and  valleys  untncked,  through  a  country 
of  barrennem  and  solitude^  we  came,  almoet  in 
the  dark,  to  the  seaside^  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  fiilling  firom 
the  mountains  that  could  ralae  any  image  of  de- 
light.    Our  company  was  the  young  Laird  of 


Coll 
where  he  came,  and  supply  na 
with  herees  when  we  departed;  but  the  horses 
of  this  country  are  emaU»  and  I  was  not  mount- 
ed to  my  wish. 

At  the  een-eide  we  found  the  forry-boat  do- 
parted ;  if  It  had  been  where  it  was  expected, 
the  wind  was  against  ns,  and  the  hour  was  late, 
nor  was  it  very  deeJnble  to  cnm  tiie  ssa  In 
darioMM  with  a  eoull  beat.  The  captain  of  a 
sloop  that^ad  been  driven  thither  by  thestofw, 
«w  onr  distress,  and  as  we  wen  hesitating  and 
dslibemting,  cent  his  boat,  whkh,  by  Col's  er. 
dor,  transported  ns  to  the  Isle  of  Ulva.  We 
wen  introdneed  to  Mr.  Macqnarry,  the  head  of 
a  small  dan,  wheee  aneeston  have  reigned  In 
Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reduced 
himedf  by  hie  negligence  and  foUy,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  celling  thk  venerable  patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  paesed  the  etrait  to 
inch  Kenneth,  an  Uand  about  a  mUe  In  lei^r^ 
and  lem  than  half  a  mile  broad;  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  snail  clerical 
college  of  which  thechapd  walle  an  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  behdd  a  eeene  which  I 
my  maeter  and  Qnesney  had 


The  only  fomUy  on  the  idand  Is  thai  of  Sir 
Alkn,  the  chief  of  the  andent  and  nnmenua 
dan  of  Madean ;  the  dan  which  dalme  the  e^ 
cond  place,  yidding  only  to  Macdondd  In  tlm 
lineoffaattle.  Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  hannei, 
andaeddler,  Inhabite In thie ineukled deeert n 
thatched  hut  with  no  chambere.  Young  Cd» 
who  owne  him  as  his  chief,  and  wheee  coosln 
wae  hia  lady,  had,  I  believe,  given  hhn  some 
iiotioe  of  our  vidt;  he  received  us  with  the  ed< 
dier'e  franknem  and  the  gentleman'e  d^gance^ 
and  introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two  young 
ladles  who  have  not  wanted  edncatien  snitabia 
to  their  birth,  and  wha»  in  tbdr  cott^;«^  ndther 
foiyot  their  dignity,  nor  aifected  to  remembcv 
it.     Donotyou  wish  to  have  been  with  ns? 

Sir  Allan's  affain  an  in  disorder  by  the  fault 
of  his  anoeetors:  and  while  he  forme  eoma 
echema  for  retrieviiv  them,  he  has  retnated 


When  our  sdotatloDe  wen  ovw,  he 
oa  the  island.  We  walked  uncovwed  Into  the 
chapel,  and  «w  In  the  reverend  ruin  the  dfecto 
of  prsdpltoto  reformation.  The  floor  ie  covered 
with  andent  gnv»atonee  of  which  the  inecrip* 
tlone  an  not  now  legible ;  and  without,  eome 
of  the  chief  Ikmilies  still  continue  the  right  of 
sepultun.     The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demo- 

hed;  bedde  it,  on  the  right  dde,  ie  a  bas-ro- 
lief  oC  the  Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angd 
hovering  over  her.  On  the  other  dda  e^ 
stands  a  hand^bdl,  whkh,  though  is  hsa  no 
clapper,  neither  PMbyteHan  bigotry,  nor  bar- 
barian wantonnem  haa  yet  taken  away.  The 
chapd  Is  thirty-dght  Aet  loi^  and  dghtesa 


sso 
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brmd.  Boswdl,  nrho  is  very  ploos,  went  into 
it  at  niglit,  to  perform  hie  deTotlone,  but  CMue 
bMk  in  haste,  for  fear  of  spectres.  Near  the 
chapel  is  a  fountain^  to  which  the  water,  re- 
markably pure^  is  conveyed  from  a  distant  liill, 
through  pipes  laid  by  the  Bomish  dcrf  y»  which 
still  perform  the  office  of  oonToyance,  thoof  h 
they  have  nerer  been  repaired  since  Popery  was 


We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life. 
There  were  senraral  dishes,  and  Tsriety  of 
riqnors.  The  serrants  live  in  another  cottage ; 
in  whicfa,  I  suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening.  Sir  Allan  told  oa,  that 
Sunday  never  passed  over  him  like  another  day. 
One  of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  the 
evening  service  ;—«nd  Paradise  was  opened  in 
the  wild. 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered 
among  the  rodcs  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat 
was  busy  in  catching  oysters,  of  which  there  is 
a  great  bed.  Oysters  lie  upon  the  sand,  one,  I 
think,  sticking  to  another,  and  cookies  are  found 
a  few  inches  under  the  sand. 

We  tlien  vrent  in  the  boat  to  Sondihmd,  a  lit- 
tie  island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rooi^ 
of  about  ten  acres;  part  naked,  part  covered 
with  sand,  out  of  wliich  we  picked  shells ;  and 
part  clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the 
grass  of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sometimes  fed. 
We  then  cams  back  and  dined.  I  passed  part  of 
the  afternoon  in  reading,  and  in  the  evening 
one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  and 
Boswell  and  Cd  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch 
his  boat  agdn,  and  go  vrith  us  to  Xcolmkill, 
where  the  first  great  preacher  of  Christianity  to 
the  Seota  built  a  church  and  settled  a  monaatery. 
In  our  way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  very  un- 
common cave  on  the  coast  of  MulL  We  had 
some  difficulty  to  make  our  way  over  the  vast 
masses  of  broken  rocks  that  lie  before  the  en- 
trance, and  at  th^  mouth  were  embarrassed  with 
stones,  which  the  sea  had  accumulated,  as  at 
Brighthelmatone ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we 
reached  a  floor  of  soft  sand,  and  as  we  left  the 
light  behind  us,  walked  along  a  very  spacious 
cavity,  vaulted  over  head  with  an  wch  almost 
regular,  by  which  a  mountain  was  sustained,  at 
least  a  very  lofty  rock.  From  this  magnificent 
cavern  vrent  a  narrow  passage  to  the  right  hand, 
which  vre  entered  with  a  candle,  and  tliough  it 
was  obstructed  with  great  stones,  clambered 
over  them  to  a  second  expansion  of  the  cave.  In 
which  there  lies  a  great  square  stone^  which 
might  serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was  Tory 
warm,  but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  the 
candle  continued  pyramidal.  The  cave  goes  on- 
ward to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we  were  now 
one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  under  ground ;  we 
had  but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of  any 


that  went  ihrther  and  came  back;  we  therelbrs 
thought  it  prudent  to  return. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  vre  came  to  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir 
Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  would  eat 
his  dinner.  We  climbed  tiU  we  got  seats.  The 
storss  were  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again ;  the  night 
came  upon  us;  the  wind  rose;  the  sea  swelled ; 
and  Boswell  desired  to  be  eel  on  dry  ground; 
we,  howsfver,  pursued  our  navigation,  and  pass- 
ed by  several  little  islands  in  the  silent  solemnity 
of  faint  moon-shine,  seeing  little,  and  hearing 
only  the  wind  and  the  water.  At  but  we  reach- 
ed the  idand,  the  venerable  ssat  of  ancient  sanc- 
tity; where  secret  piety  repeeed,  and  where 
fallen  greatness  was  repesited.  Tlie  Island  haa 
no  house  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully 
made  our  bed  in  a  farmer's  bsm.  The  deserip* 
tion  I  hope  to  give  you  another  time.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII— To  Mas.  Thkalx. 

Edinburgh^  Nov,  \2th,  177S. 
DxAmssT  Madam, 


Aicoiva  the  poesibHitica  of  evil  which  my  I 
gination  suggested  at  this  distance,  I  missed  that 
which  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much 
hope  of  a  will  in  your  &vonr»  but  vras  willing 
to  believe  that  no  will  would  have  been  made. 
The  event  Is  now  irrevocahle :  it  remains  only 
to  bear  it.  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  diflerent  is 
impossible;  but  as  the  wish  Is  painful  wlAout 
use,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps  not  lawful,  to 
indulge  it.  As  life,  and  vigour  of  mind,  and 
sprightliness  of  imagination,  and  flexibility  of 
attention,  are  given  us  for  valuable  and  nselul 
purposes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  squander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  strength, 
to  doud  our  thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when 
by  all  this  expense  we  know  that  no  good  can 
be  produced.  Be  alone  as  little  as  yon  can; 
when  you  are  alone^  do  not  sufVer  your  thougfata 
to  dwdl  on  what  you  might  have  done  to  pre- 
vent this  disappointment.  You  perhape  could 
not  have  done  what  you  imagine,  or  might  have 
done  it  without  effect.  But  even  o  think  in 
the  most  reasonable  manner,  is  for  the  present 
not  so  useful  as  not  to  think.  Remit  yourself 
solemnly  Into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  turn 
your  mind  upon  the  business  and  amusements 
which  Ue  before  you.  «  All  is  best,"  says 
Cheney  <'  as  it  has  been,  excepting  the  erronrs 
of  our  own  free  wilL"  Burton  condndes  his 
long  book  upon  Melandioly  vilth  this  important 
precept :  «  Be  not  solitary ;  be  not  idle."  Re- 
member Chene's  position,  and  observe  Bnrton*a 
precept. 
We  came  hither  on  the  9fh  of  this  month.    I 
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long  to  emBe  nndar  yoar  ears»  but  for  MMne  daji 
cuuiot  daoentlf  get  aw»y.  They  cvngntulBte 
our  retam  as  if  we  luid  been  with  Fhippe  or 
BMike;  I  em  ashamed  of  their  iidataftioiie. 

I  have  been  able  to  oeUeet  very  Uttle  for 
Qneeney's  oabinet;  but  she  wUi  not  want  toys 
BOW,  she  li  so  well  employed.  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess ;  and  am  not  without  some  thought  of  be- 
eomlng  tier  sohool-feUow.    I  IwTe  got  an  It»- 


my  whatevw  good  they  can.  They  glye  me 
good  words,  and  cherries,  and  strawberries. 
lut^j  •  •  •  •  my]  iier  mother  and  sister  were 
visiting  there  yesterday,  and  Lady  ••••  took 


Sorely  my  dear  Lney  will  reeoTer ;  I  wish  I 
coiiM  do  her  good.  I  love  her  Tery  much ;  and 
obonld  love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  have 
the  hoDoar  of  standing  to  the  next  baby.    I  am. 


LETTER   XXVIIL— To.  Mks.  Thrali. 

£dinb.  Nov,  IBih,  177S. 

My  Dxaksst  MisTKms, 
This  is  the  last  letter  that  I  shaU  write;  while 
yon  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  coming  home. 

I  congratalate  yon  upon  yoor  boy ;  but  you 
must  not  think  that  I  will  love  him  ail  at  once 
as  well  as  I  love  Harry,  for  Harry  yea  know  is 
so  rationaL     I  shall  love  him  by  degieee. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lncy !  Can  nothing  do  her 
good  ?  I  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  But  if  siie  must 
be  taken  from  us,  let  us  resign  her  with  confi- 
dence into  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and 
who  only  knows,  wiiat  is  best  both  Anr  oe  and 
her. 

Do  not  snifer  yourself  to  be  defected.  Reso- 
lution and  diligence  will  supply  all  that  is 
wanting,  and  all  that  Is  lost.  Hut  if  yoor 
health  shonld  be  impaired,  I  know  not  where  to 
find  a  substitnte.  I  shall  have  no  mistrem; 
Mr.  Thrale  will  have  no  wife ;  and  the  little 
flock  will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  baye  taken  a  place 
in  the  coach  for  Monday;  I  hope,  therefore^ 
to  be  in  London  on  Friday  the  96th,  in  the 
evening.  Please  to  let  Mrs.  Williams  know. 
I  BBkfke, 


LETTER  XXIX.^ro  the  Same. 

Lkhpdd,  June  2Sd,  1775. 
•  DsAR  Madam, 

Kow  I  hope  yon  are  thinking,  shall  I  have  a 
letter  to-day  from  Lichfield  ?  Something  of  a 
letter  you  will  haye;  how  else  can  I  expect  that 
you  should  write  ?  and  the  morning  on  which  I 
should  miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  un- 
easiness, notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said 
or  done  by  the  sisters  of  StowhiU,  who  do  and 


I      Mrs.  Cobb  is  to  come  to  Mies  Porter's  thb 
afternoon.    Mim  A—-  oomes  little  near  me. 

I  Bfr.  Langley,  of  Ashbourne,  was  hers  to-day, 
in  his  way  to  Birmingham,  and  every  body  talks 

I  of  you. 

The  ladies  of  the  AmicaUe  Society  are  to 
walk  in  a  few  days,  from  the  towinhall  to  the 
cathedral  in  procession,  to  hear  a  sermon. 
They  walk  in  linen  gowns,  and  each  has  a 
stick  with  an  aoom,  but  for  the  acem  they  could 
give  no  reason,  till  I  told  them  of  the  dvio 
crown. 

I  have  just  had  your  tweet  letter,  and  am 
glad  that  yon  are  to  be  at  the  Regatta.  Yon 
know  how  little  I  kwe  to  have  you  left  out  of 
any  shining  part  of  life.  You  have  every  right 
to  distinction,  and  shswld  therelbre  be  dlstln- 
gulshed.  You  will  see  a  show  with  philosophio 
snperierity,  and  thersibre  may  see  it  safely.  It 
Is  easy  to  talk  of  sitting  at  home  contented  when 
others  are  seeing  or  making  shows.  But  not  to 
have  been  where  it  is  supposed,  and  ssldom  sap- 
possd  fidsely,  that  all  would  go  if  they  could;  to 
be  able  to  my  nothing  when  every  one  Is  talk- 
ing; to  have  no  opinion  when  every  one  is 
Judging ;  to  hear  exclamations  of  rqiture,  with- 
out power  to  deprms;  to  lieten  to  fideehoede 
withoat  right  to  contradict,  is,  after  all,  a  state 
of  temporary  Inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  Is 
rather  hardened  by  etubbomness,  than  supported 
by  fortitude.  If  the  world  be  worth  vrinning, 
let  us  enjoy  it;  if  it  ie to  be  despised,  let  ue 
deipise  it  by  convietion.  But  the  world  Is  not 
to  be  dcepised,  but  as  it  is  compared  with  some- 
thing better.  Company  is  in  itself  better  than 
solitude,  and  pleasure  better  than  indolence. 
Ex  nihilo  nihUJU,  says  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
natural  philooopher.  By  doing  nothing,  and  by 
knowing  nothing,  no  power  of  doing  good  can 
be  obtoined.  Ho  must  mingle  with  the  world 
that  desiree  to  Im  usefuL  Every  new  scene  im- 
presses new  ideas,  enrichee  the  Imagination,  and 
enlargee  the  power  of  reason,  by  new  topics  of 
comparison.  You  that  have  seen  the  Regatta 
will  have  Images  which  we  Who  miss  It  must 
want,  and  no  intellsctual  Imagee  are  without 
use.  But  whsn  you  are  in  this  scene  of  splen- 
dour and  gayety,  do  not  let  one  of  your  fits  of 
negligence  steal  upon  you.  Hoc  age,  is  the  great 
rule,  whether  you  are  serious  or  merry :  whe- 
ther you  are  stating  the  expenses  of  your  fam- 
ily, learning  science  or  duty  from  'a  folio^  or 
floating  on  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  dress.  Of 
the  whole  entertainment  let  me  not  hear  ao  co- 
pious nor  so  true  an  account  from  any  body  as 
from  yon.    I  am,  dearest  Madam,  your,  fto. 


SSi 


LETTERS, 


LETTER  XXX.— Z\»  Mms.  Thralb. 

Athboume* 

Dkakxst  Maham, 
I  AM  sore  I  write  and  writi^  and  erwy  letter 
that  oomet  ftvm  xou  ebaigea  me  with  not  writ- 
ing. Sinoe  I  wrote  to  Queeney  1  have  written 
twice  to  yon,  on  tlie  6th  and  the  9th:  be fileaaed 
to  let  me  know  whether  you  have  them  or  have 
them  not.  That  of  the  6th  you  ahould  regularly 
have  had  on  the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of  the  9th 
ieema  not  to  mention  it ;  ^  this  puzzlee  me. 

Poor  dear  «  •  •  • !  He  only  grows  doll  be- 
eauae  he  is  slddy ;  age  has  not  yet  b^nn  to  im^ 
pair  him ;  nor  is  he  such  a  chameleon  as  to  take 
immediately  the  colour  of  his  company.  When 
you  see  him  again,  yon  will  find  him  re-animat- 
ad.  Most  men  have  their  bright  and  their  cloudy 
days;  at  least  they  have  days  when  they  put 
their  powers  into  action,  and  days  when  they 
•uffBr  them  to  repose. 

Fomrteen  thousand  pounds  make  a  sum  suA- 
dent  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  ihmily,  and 
which,  in  whateTer  flow  of  riches  or  oonAdenoe 
of  proeperity,  dessrres  to  be  Tory  striously  con- 
sidered. Ih<^agreatpartofithMpaiddebtB^ 
and  no  small  part  bought  land.  As  for  gravel- 
Ung  and  walling  and  (MgslnCf  though  I  am  not 
much  delighted  with  them,  yet  something,  in- 
nuch,  must  be  allowed  to  every  man's 
He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  right  to 
e^|oy  part  of  the  growth  his  own  way.  I  hope 
to  range  In  the  walk,  and  row  upon  the  water, 
and  devour  firuit  from  the  walL 

Dr.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardening.  He 
means  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
heod,  and  surround  it  with  a  wall,  and  build  a 
r's  house  upon  it,  and  have  fruit,  and  be 
Moch  happiness  it  will  not  bring  him ; 
but  what  can  he  do  better?  If  I  had  money 
enough,  what  would  I  do?  Perhaps,  If  yon 
and  master  did  not  hold  me,  I  might  go  to 
Cairo,  and  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Bengal,  and 
take  a  ramble  in  India.  Would  this  be  better 
than  building  and  planting?  It  would  surely 
give  more  variety^to  the  eye,  and  more  ampli- 
tude to  the  mind.  Half  fourteen  thousand 
would  send  me  out  to  see  other  forms  of  exist- 
once,  and  bring  me  back  to  deecribe  them. 

I  answer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours 
of  the  9th,  that  Is  on  the  11th.  Let  me  know 
when  It  comes.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXL— To  <te  &»ur. 

Ucf^idd,  Jugutt  2d,  177S. 
Ma]>aic, 
I  DiwKD  to-day  at  StowhUl,  and  am  come  away 
to  write  my  letter.     Never  surely  was  1  such  a 


Doyoakoepmy lettan?  lam 
not  of  your  opinion  that  I  shall  not  like  to  read 
them  hereafter;  for  thoogh  there  le  in  them  not 
much  history  of  mind,  or  any  thing  dae^  they 
wHl,  I  hope,  always  be  in  some  degree  the 
records  of  a  pure  and  Wamnless  friendship^  and, 
in  some  hours  of  languor  and  sadneos,  may  re- 
vive the  memory  of  more  cheerful  timee. 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  notderirous 
hereafter  to  read  the  history  of  your  own  mind, 
I  do  not  see.  Twelve  years,  on  whick  you  now 
look  as  on  a  vast  expanse  of  lifis^  will  probably 
be  passed  over  unliBrmly  and  smoothly,  with 
very  little  perception  of  your  prqgrese,  and  with, 
very  few  remarks  upon  the  way.  llie  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  which  you  promise  to  your- 
self, by  which  the  future  is  to  look  bade  apou 
the  present,  with  the  superiority  of  manhood  to 
infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or 
never  win  be  made ;  and  you  will  find,  as  mil- 
lions have  found  before  you,  that  forty-five  has 
made  little  sendble  addition  to  thirty-three. 

As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gahis  no  In- 
crease of  height,  and  little  of  strength,  there  is 
iikewlse  a  period,  though  more  variable  by  ok- 
temal  causes,  when  the  mind  commonly  attains 
Its  stationary  point,  and  very  little  advances  ita 
powers  of  reflection.  Judgment,  and  ratlodn*- 
tion.  The  body  may  acquire  new  modes  of 
motion,  or  new  dexterities  of  mechanic  opera- 
tions, but  its  original  strength  recdvei  not  int^ 
pcovement:  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  new 
languagee,  or  new  edenoee,  but  its  power  of 
thinking  remains  nearly  the  same^  and  unlees  it 
attains  new  subjects  of  meditation.  It  commonly 
produces  thoughts  of  the  same  fnras  and  tho 
■ame  extent,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  life ;  as 
the  tree,  unlees  a  foreign  friiit  be  ingrafted,  gives 
year  after  year  productions  of  the  same  lonn 


By  Intdlectual  force  or  strength  of  thought  Is 
meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  poo- 
seases  of  surveying  the  subject  of  meditation, 
with  its  circuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of 
dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  very 
different  in  diiFerent  minds,  part  seems  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  part  the  acquidtion  of  experience. 
When  the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their 
intended  energy,  they  can  be  no  more  advanced. 
The  shrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  before 
the  middle  of  life  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  ex- 
perience; and  perhapa  why  they  do  so  little^ 
may  be  worth  inquiry. 

But  I  have  just  now  looked,  and  find  it  so 
late,  that  I  will  inquire  against  the  next  post 
night.    I  am,  &c 


LETTERS. 
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LETTBR  XXXII.— 7«Mms.  Treals. 

Lichjidd,  Jugust  5th,  I77A. 
DxAft  Madak, 
lirsRAO  of  forty  rMioiis  for  my  retam,  one 
Is  safllelenty— 4]uit  you  wish  for  my  ooBi|Muiy. 
I  purpoM  to  write  no  more  tUl  yon  eee  me. 
Tbe  ladiee  at  Stowbill  end  Greeohfll  are 
nnanimouely  of  opinion,  that  H  will  be  best  to 
take  a  poetebaise,  and  not  to  bs  troubled  with 
tbe  Texations  of  a  oommon  carriage.  I  will 
▼enture  to  snppose  the  ladies  at  Strsatham  to  be 
of  the  same  mind. 

You  will  now  expect  to  be  told  why  yon  will 
not  be  so  mueh  wiser  as  you  espect,  when  yon 
bsTe  lived  twelve  years  longer. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  experience  is 
tbe  best  teacher ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life 
is  lengthened  experience  is  increased.  But  a 
closer  inspection  of  human  life  will  discover  thaf 
time  often  passes  without  any  incident  which 
can  much  cnlaii^e  knowledge  or  ratify  judg- 
ment. When  we  are  yoo«g  we  leam  much, 
because  we  ar«  universally  ignorant;  we  ob- 
serve every  thing,  because  every  thing  is  new. 
But  after  some  years,  the  ooeurrences  of  daily 
Hfe  are  exhausted ;  one  day  passes  like  another^ 
in  tbe  same  seene  of  appearanoes,  in  the  same 
course  of  transactions  ;  we  have  to  do  what  we 
have  often  done,  and  what  wa  do  not  try>  be<- 
canse  we  do  not  wish  to  do  much  better;  we 
are  told  what  we  afanaady  know,  and  therefore 
what  lepetitloift  eanaoi  make  us  know  with 
greater  oortainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  mueh  pcrhapeseU 
dom  makes,  with  regard  to  Ufo  and  manners, 
much  addition  to  bis  knowledge :  not  only  be- 
caose  as  more  is  knowB  there  is  leas  to  leam, 
but  because  a  mind  stored  with  inUlges  and 
principles  tarns  inwards  for  its  own  entertain- 
ment, and  is  employed  in  settling  thoee  Ideas 
which  run  into  eonfosioo,  and  in  recollecting 
thoee  which  are  stealing  away;  practices  by 
which  wisdom  may  be  kept,  but  not  gained. 
The  merchant  who  was  at  first  busy  in  acquir- 
ing money,  ceasss  to  grow  richer,  from  the 
time  when  he  makes  it  has  business  only  to 
count  it. 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are 
engaged  in  business  of  little  difficulty,  but  of 
great  importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  of 
practice  than  subtilty  of  speculation,  occupying 
the  attention  with  imagee  too  bulky  for  refine- 
ment,  and  too  obvious  for  research.  The  right 
Is  already  known :  what  remains  is  only  to  fol- 
low it.  Daily  business  adds  no  more  to  wis- 
dom, than  daily  lesson  to  the  learning  of  the 
teacher.  But  of  how  few  lives  doss  not  stated 
duty  claim  the  greater  part? 

Far  tbe  greater  part  of  human  minds  never 
endeavour  their  own  improvement.     Opinions 


ones  raeelvad  firen  lastmetion,  or  settled  by 
whatever  aeddent,  are  seldom  recalled  to  exam- 
inatien ;  having  been  ones  supposed  to  be  rigfat» 
they  are  never  disco  varsd  to  be  erreneoo^  for 
no  application  la  made  of  any  thing  that  tiMom 
may  pressnt,  either  to  ehake  or  to  confirm  them. 
From  this  aequleecenoe  in  preconceptions  none 
are  wholly  firee ;  between  fear  ckf  uncertainty^ 
and  disUke  of  labour,  every  one  rests  while  ha 
might  yet  go  Hsrward ;  and  they  that  ware 
wiea  at  thirty-.thrss,  are  very  little  wisar  at 
forty.five. 

Of  this  speenlationyoa  are  perhape  tired,  aad 
would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  htton 
this  comss,  that  her  bead  wiU  be  caaier,  aad 
your  head  less  filled  with  ftars  and  trouble^ 
whioh  you  know  are  to  be  indol^sd  only  to 
prevent  evil,  not  to  increase  it. 

Your  nneasinees  alNmt  Sophy  la  probably  iwf 
necessary,  and  at  worst  your  own  children  are 
healthful,  and  your  affairs  prosperous.  Unmliu 
gled  good  cannot  be  expected ;  but  as  we  may 
lawfully  gather  all  tlie  good  within  our  reach, 
we  may  be  ^owed  to  lament  afler  that  which 
we  lose.  I  hope  your  looses  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  ae  far  as  the  condition  of  our  preeent  exist- 
ence permits,  your  remaining  life  will  be  happy. 
Xam,&c 


LETTER  XXmiL^To  the  Same. 

LickJUd,  March  25ih,  1799. 

DxAX  Madam,  V  ' 

This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  ntfcb  you  many 
days  before  me ;  in  a  diitiess  Vhich  can  be  so 
little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friedd  but 
to  come  and  partake  it. 

Poor  dear  sweet  little  boy .'  When  I  read  tbe 
letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  "  Such 
a  death  is  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  how- 
ever I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears 
are  in  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him 
as  you  loved  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a 
future  comfort  as  you  and  his  fotlier  reckoned 
upon  him. 

He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  could 
not  have  enjoyed  him  long,  and  shall  not  long 
be  separated  from  him.  He  has  probably  so- 
caped  many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feding. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  oon- 
fidence  we  resign  ourselves  to  Almighty  Good* 
ness,  and  fUl  down,  without  irreverent  mur. 
murs,  before  the  Sovereign  Distributor  of  good 
and  evil,  with  hope  that  though  sorrow  endor- 
eth  for  a  night,  yet  Joy  may  come  in  the  mor»> 
ing. 

I  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  long  to  think 

that  you  want  any  argumenta  for  submission  to 

the  Supreme  Will;   nor  can  my  oonsolation 

have  any  effect  but  that  of  showing  that  I  wish 

Gg 
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LETTERS, 


to  comfort  you.  What  can  be  done  you  mutt 
do  for  youraelf.  Remember  firsty  that  yoor 
child  is  happy ;  and  then,  that  he  is  safo,  not 
only  from  the  ills  of  this  world,  but  from  those 
mere  formidable  dangers  which  extend  their 
miSbhief  to  eteniity.  You  have  brought  into 
the  world  a  rational  being;  have  seen  him 
happy  during  the  little  Hie  that  has  been  grant- 
ed him ;  and  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  his 
happiness  is  now  permanent  and  immutable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tran- 
quillity as  nature  will  admit,  force  your  atten- 
tion, as  you  can,  upon  your  accustomed  duties 
and  accustomed  entertainments.  You  can  do 
BO  more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not 
therefore  think  less  on  those  whom  your  atten- 
tion may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he 
is  gone.  I  am,  dearest,  dearest  Madam,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXIV— ro  Mas.  Theaw. 

Sepl,6lh,  1777. 

DKAaisT  Last, 
It  is  true  that  I  have  loitered,  and  what  is 
worse,  loitered  witli  very  little  pleasure.  The 
time  has  run  away,  as  most  time  runs,  without 
account,  without  use,  and  without  memorial. 
But  to  say  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not 
pleasing,  might  be  borne,  but  what  ought  to  be 
the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few  days,  wUl  have 
so  nearly  the  same  to  say  of  sixty-eight  years  ? 
But  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  say  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to 
me  in  little  cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  places 
which  we  have  both  seen,  and  of  which  no  de- 
scription is  wanted  ?  I  have  left  part  of  the 
company  with  which  you  dined  here,  to  come 
and  write  this  letter;  in  which  I  have  noth- 
ing to  tell,  but  that  my  nights  are  very  tedious. 
J  cannot  persuade  myself  to  forbear  trying  some- 
thing. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  yon 
are  pretty  diligent  at  the  Tbraliana ;  and  a  very 
.curious  collection  posterity  will  find  it.  Do  not 
remit  the  practice  of  writing  down  occurrences 
as  they  arise,  of  wlvitever  kind,  and  be  very 
punctual  in  annexing  the  dates.  Chronology, 
you  know,  is  the  eye  of  history;  and  every 
man's  life  is  of  importance  to  himself.  Do  not 
jomit  painful  casualties,  or  unpleasing  passages ; 
.they  make  the  variegation  of  existence;  and 
there  are  many  transactions,  of  which  I  will 
not  promise  with  ^neas,  et  kesc  oUm  memin- 
isse  Juvabil.  Yet  that  remembrance  which  is 
joiot  pleasant  may  be  uaefuL  There  b  however 
An  intemperate  attention  to  slight  circumstances 
which  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  a  great  part  of  life 


be  spent  in  writing  the  history  of  the  rest. 
Every  day  perhaps  has  something  to  be  noted, 
but  in  a  settled  and  uniform  course  few  days 
can  have  much. 

Why  do  I  write  all  this,  which  I  had  no 
thought  of  when  I  began?  The  Thraliana  drove 
it  all  into  my  head.  It  deserves  however  an 
hour's  reflection,  to  consider  how,  with  the  least 
loss  of  time,  the  loes  of  what  we  wish  to  retain 
may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me,  for  when  a 
post  comes  empty,  I  am  really  disappointed. 

Boswell,  I  believe^  will  meet  me  here.  I  anSy 
dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  X.XTHV.'-To  the  Same. 

Uckfiddj  Oct.  8,  1777. 

DxAR  Madau, 
This  is  the  hot  time  that  I  shall  write,  in  this 
excursion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  1  shall 
be,  I  hope^  at  Birmingham ;  from  which  place 
I  shall  do  my  beat  to  find  the  nearest  iivay  home. 
I  come  home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  went ;  and 
do  not  like  the  state  of  my  health.  But,  vhx 
hodhy  make  the  meet  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  bet- 
ter, and— «weep  the  cobwebs.  But  I  have  sad 
nights.  Mrs.  Aston  has  sent  me  to  Mr.  Greene 
to  be  cured. 

Did  yon  see  Foote  at  Brtghthelmstone?— Did 
you  think  he  would  so  soon  be  gone  ?r-Life, 
says  Falstaff,  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  a  fine  fel- 
low in  his  way ;  and  the  world  is  really  impo- 
verished by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought 
to  write  his  life,  at  least  to  give  the  world  a 
Footeana.  Now,  will  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries bewail  him  ?  Will  genius  change  his  sex  U» 
weep?  I  would  really  have  his  life  written  with 
diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  dili- 
gently now  for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get 
through,  though  so  many  weeks  have  passed. 
Little  lives  and  little  criticisms  may  serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  so  long,  with 
very  little  to  detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look 
homewards,     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVI  r~To  the  Same. 

October  lath,  1777. 
D^R  Madam, 

YzT  I  do  love  to  hear  frma  you.  Such  pretty 
kind  letters  as  you  send.  But  it  gives  me  great 
deligfat  to  find  that  my  master  misses  me.  1  be- 
gin to  wish  myself  with  yon  more  than  I  should 
do,  if  I  were  wanted  less.   Jt  is  a  good  thing  to 
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■toy  «way  tOl  «iie'f  oompuiy  U  datrtd,  bat  iwt 
M  food  to  itsf  oflor  it  is  dodnd. 

You  Icnow  I  bare  mom  work  to  do.  I  did 
DOt  ootto  it  Tery  mod  ;  and  if  I  liioald  fo  up 
to  London  witii  notiiinf  done,  wlimt  would  be 

Mid,  bat  tbat  I  wm wbo  can  teU  what? 

I  thenlore  ttay  till  I  can  bring  up  aometliinf  to 
•top  tbelr  moaths,  and  tlicn  *— ^ 

Tboof  h  I  am  ttill  at  Athboornc,  I  noeiye 
your  dear  letten  that  oome  to  Lichfield,  and  you 
may  oontinae  Uiat  direction,  for  I  think  to  get 
thither  aa  aoon  aa  I  can. 

■  One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am 
aliraid  her  &wn  wiU  be  starred;  I  wish  Miss 
Thrale  had  it  to  norse ;  but  the  doctor  is  now 
all  for  cattle,  and  minds  Tery  little  cither  does 


How  did  yon  and  yoor  annt  part  ?  Did  yon 
tarn  her  ont  of  doors  to  liegin  yoor  jonmey  ?  or 
did  she  leoTo  yon  by  her  osoal  shortness  of  ▼!- 
sits.     I  lore  to  know  how  you  go  on. 

1  cannot  bat  think  on  yonr  kindness  and  my 
master's.  Life  has,  opon.the  whole,  fallen 
short,  very  short,  of  my  early  czpectatioa ;  bat 
the  aoqoisition  of  sach  a  friendship,  at  an  age 
when  new  friendships  are  seldom  reqolred,  is 
something  better  than  the  general  coarse  of 
things  givee  man  a  right  to  ei^ect.  I  think 
on  it  with  great  delight ;  I  am  not  Tery  apt  to 
be  delighted.    1  am,  ftc. 


LETTER  XXXVII — To  Mas.  TuaAU. 


UchfiOd,  Oct,  27th,  1777. 


DsAR  Madam, 


You  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had 
all  the  writing  to  yourself.  If  oar  oorrespond- 
eoce  were  printed,  I  am  sure  posterity,  for  poa- 
terity  is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would 
say  that  I  am  a  good  writer  too.— ^ncA*  to  tono 
pUtore.  To  sit  down  so  often  with  nothing  to 
say;  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  without 
consciousness  of  saying,  and  without  any  re- 
membrAnce  of  baring  said,  is  a  power  of  which 
J  will  not  violate  my  modesty  by  boasting,  but 
I  do  not  bclieTe  that  CTcry  body  has  it. 

Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are 
all  affection;  some  are  wise  and  sententious; 
some  strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of  gayety ; 
some  write  news,  and  some  write  secrete;  but 
to  make  a  letter  without  affection,  without  wis- 
dom, without  gayety,  without  news,  and  with- 
out a  secret,  is,  doubtless,  the  great  epistoUc 
art 

In  a  man's  letters,  you  know.  Madam,  bis 
soul  lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of 
his  breast;  whateTsr  passes  within  him  is 
shown  undisguised  in  ito  natural  process ;  no- 
thiog  is  inverted,  nothing  distorted:  you  see 


systems  In  their  daownto ;  yoa  disoorer  aetioiia 
in  their  motiTsa. 

Of  this  great  troth,  oonnded  by  the  knowing 
to  the  ignorant,  and  so  echoed  by  tlie  ignorant  to 
the  knowing,  what  evidenoe  liave  yoa  now  b^ 
fore  yon?  Is  not  my  sool  laid  open  in  tbeas 
Teradoos  pages?  Do  not  you  see  me  reduced 
to  my  first  principles  ?  Thin  is  the  pleasnre  of 
corresponding  with  a  friend,  where  doubt  and 
distrust  haTs  no  place,  and  every  thing  is  said  aa 
it  is  thought.  The  original  idea  is  laid  down  in 
ite  simple  parity,  and  all  the  supervenient  con- 
ceptions are  sprsad  oTsr  it,  ttnUum  super  ttm- 
tem,  aa  they  happen  to  be  formed.  Tbeee  are 
the  letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by 
which  minds  natarally  in  unison  move  eoA 
other  as  they  are  moved  themselves.  I  know, 
dearest  lady,  tliat  in  tlie  perusal  of  this,  such  is 
the  consanguinity  of  our  intellecta,  you  will  be 
touched  as  I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed  con- 
cealed nothing  from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever 
to  repent  of  liaring  Urns  opened  my  heart.  I 
am.  Sec 


LETTER  XXXVUh^To  the  Same. 

November  KM,  1777. 

DzAK  Madam, 
And  so,  supposing  that  I  might  corns  to  town 
and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  some 
other  strange  thought,  but  certainly  thinking 
wrong,  you  fall  to  writing  about  me  to  Tom 
Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  any  thing  that  I 
would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  came 
hither,  I  let  you  know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I  am  summoned  to  Bright- 
helmstone  through  storms,  and  cold,  and  dirt, 
and  all  the  hardships  of  wintry  Journeys.  You 
know  my  natural  dread  of  all  thoee  evils;  yet 
to  show  my  master  an  example  of  compliance^ 
and  to  let  you  know  bow  much  I  long  to  see 
you,  and  to  boast  how  little  I  give  way  to  dis- 
ease, my  purpose  is  to  be  with  you  on  Friday. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Nezzy,  and  hope  she  will 
In  time  be  better ;  I  hope  the  same  for  mysdfl 
The  reju  venescency  of  Mr.  Scrase  gives  us  both 
reason  to  hope,  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice 
in  his  recovery.  I  wish  him  well  l»esides  as  a 
friend  to  my  master. 

I  am  jast  come  home  from  not  seeing  my 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  but  I  might  have  seen  at 
least  part  of  it.  But  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and 
her  brothers;  she  sends  her  compUments. 
Mrs.  Williams  is  coma  home  I  thinka  Tsry  littte 


Every  body  waa  an  enemy  to  that  wig.— We 
will  bum  it,  and  get  drunk ;  fwrjghat  is  Joy 
without  drink?    Wagen  are  USSHn  the  city 
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.  whidi  Is  yM,  m  dift  Frtoeb 
obU  it,  problematical.  Well,  but  seriMialjr,  I 
think  I  iball  b«  fllid  to  tto  yoa  in  yoor  own 
hair ;  bat  do  not  tako  too  much  time  in  e6mbing, 
•nil  twitting,  and  pat»«rinf,  and  unpapcrinf, 
and  citflinf ,  and  fMaainf ,  and  powdering,  and 
^titag  oat  tlw  powder,  with  all  the  other  oper- 
ations required  in  the  coltitation  of  a  head  of 
hair  I  yet  let  It  be  combM  at  least  onoe  in  three 
months,  on  the  qnarter-dayo^I  could  with  it 
niight  be  combed  onee  at  least  ih  six  weeks;  if  I 
were'  to  tndnlge  my  wishes,  butudmt  ate  wishes 
withoat  hopes,  I  shoald  fucy  the  opentdon 
perfermed— one  knows  not  when  one  has 
cnough-^perhaps  every  morning.  I  am,  dearest 
lady,  year,  fre. 


LETTER  XXXIX.— To  Mas.  Thkale. 

jUhboume,  June  14<A,  1779. 

DxAa  Madam, 
Toua  aoooont  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illness  is  yery 
terrible  $  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems 
to  haTo  it  pecoliar  to  his  constitution,  that 
whatever  distemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his 
head  aifected,  I  am  less  frighted,  llie  seizure 
was,  I  think,  not  apoplectical,  but  hysterical, 
and  therefore  not  dangerous  to  life.  I  would 
have  you  however  consult  such  physicians  as 
you  think  you  can  best  trust.  Bromfield  seems 
to  have  done  well,  and  by  his  practice  appears 
not  to  suspect  any  apoplexy.  This  is  a  solid 
and  fundamentsl  comfort.  I  remember  Dr. 
Harsigli,  an  Italian  physician,  whose  seizure 
was  more  violent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he 
fall  down  helpless,  but  his  case  was  not  consid- 
ered as  of  much  danger,  and  he  went  safe  home» 
and  is  now  a  professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was 
considered  as  only  hysterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter, 
comforts  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  1  can 
comfort  yoo,  I  will  come  to  you ;  but  I  hope 
you  are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  any  help  to 
be  happy.    I  am,  &c. 

The  Doctor  sends  his  compliments;  he  is  one 
of  the  people  that  are  growing  old. 


LETTER  ILJ^^To  the  Same. 

AAbowmey  June  \Uh^  1779. 
DxAa  Madam, 
How  near  we  are  all  to  extreme  danger.  We 
are  merry  or  sad,  or  busy  or  idle»  and  forget 
that  death  is  hovering  over  us.  Ton  are  a  dear 
Itdy  for  writhig  again.  The  case,  as  you  now 
describe  lt»  is  worse  than  I  conceived  it  when  I 


lead  your  first  tetter.  It  Ss  still  howwer  not 
apoplectic,  but  seems  to  have  something  worse 
than  hysterkal*  a  tendenoy  to  a  palsy,  which  I 
hope  however  is  now  over*  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  Heberden,  and  hope  we  ate  all  safer.  I 
am  the  mors  alarmed  by  this  vidlent  seimareh  m 
I  can  impute  it  to  no  wrong  practices,  or  intem- 
perance of  any  kind,  and  therefore  know  not 
how  any  defence  or  preservative  can  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Thrall  has  certainly  lem  exeroise  than 
when  he  followed  the  foxes ;  but  he  is  very  hx 
from  unwieldlness  or  inactivity,  and  farther 
still  fhm  any  -vidous  or  dangerods  exoess.  I 
fancy,  however,  he  will  do  well  to  ride  store. 

Do,  dSwr  Madam,  let  me  know  every  post 
how  he  goes  oo.  Snch  sudden  vi<denoe  is  Tsky 
dreadful ;  we  know  not  by  what  it  is  let  loom 
upon  us,  nor  by  what  ito  eflhote  are  limited. 

If  my  coming  can  either  asdst  or  diwt,  * 
be  nseftd  many  purpose,  let  me  bat  know.  I 
will  soon  be  vrith  yoo. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Qneeney's  Bands,  ended  last 
week  a  long  life  of  disease  and  poverty.  She 
had  been  married  about  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  mash  amiss,  bat  always 
complaining.    I  am,  ftc 


LETTER  XLL— 7a  Ma.  TnaALs. 

UchfiMy  June  fad,  vm. 

Dkax  Sia, 
To  show  you  how  Wdl  I  think  of  yoor  health, 
I  have  sent  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  for 
me.  It  will  come  within  one  day  of  quarter- 
day,  and  that  day  you  must  give  ms«  I  came 
by  it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would 
not  confound  it  with  the  rest. 

My  wicked  mistress  tallcs  as  if  she  thought  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent 
alNmt  your  health  or  hers.  If  1  could  have  done 
any  good,  I  had  not  ddayed  an  hour  to  come  to 
you;  and  I  will  come  very  soon  to  try  if  my 
advice  can  be  of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any 
entertainment. 

What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself; 
do  not  let  any  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your 
mind.  Cheerfulness  and  exercise  are  your  great 
remedies.  Nothing  is  for  the  present  worth 
your  anxiety.  VivUe  Idrti  is  one  of  the  great 
rules  of  health.  I  bdleve  it  will  be  good  to  ride 
often,  but  nerer  to  weariness,  for  weariness  is 
itself  a  temponry  resolution  of  the  nerves,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  ayoided.  Labour  is  exercise 
continued  to  fatigue— exercise  is  labour  used 
only  while  it  produces  pleasure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet:  do  not 
think  with  earnestness  even  of  your  health ;  but 
think  on  such  things  as  may  please  without  too 
mudi  agitation ;  among  whidi  I  hope  is,  dear 
Sir,  your,  ftc. 
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LETTER  XLII— ro  Mai.  Thbaue. 

Dbab  Madam, 
On  Sondajr  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrenoe,  who 
b  deafer  than  OTer.  When  ho  wm  told  that 
Dr.  Moiey  riaited  Bir.  Thralc^  he  inqoired  for 
what  ?  and  laid  there  wm  nothing  to  be  done, 
which  Nature  would  not  do  for  henelf.  On 
Sun^y  evening  I  was  at  Mn.  Veeey'e,  and 
there  ww  inquiry  about  my  maeter,  but  I  told 
them  all  food.  There  wat  Or.  Bernard  of 
Eton,  and  we  made  a  noioe  all  the  oTening ;  and 
there  was  Pepye,  and  Wraxri  till  Idrare^  him 
away.  And  I  have  no  loas  of  my  mistreea,  who 
langhfl,  and  frieka,  and  frolica  it  all  the  long 
day,  and  nerer  Aiaha  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  oontinuo  to  mend,  we 
aball,  I  hope^  come  together  again,  and  do  aa 
good  thinga  aa  ever  we  did ;  but  peihapa  you 
will  bo  made  too  proud  to  heed  me»  and  yet  aa 
I  have  often  tald  yon,  it  will  not  be  eaey  Ibr  yon 
to  And  each  another. 

Qneeney  haa  been  a  good  girl,  and  wrote  me 
akitar;  if  Bnmey  laid  dbe  wmld  write^  aha 
toldyouaflb.  She  writee  nothing  to  mob  She 
can  write  homo  fut  enough.  I  haTe  a  good 
mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  Dr.  Bernard,  to 
whom  I  had  reeemmended  her  norel,  epeaha  of 
It  with  groat  eommendation,  and  that  the  copy 
which  ahe  lent  me,  haa  been  read  by  Dr.  Law- 
ranee  three  timea  OTcr.  And  yet  what  a  gypaey 
it  ia.  She  no  more  minda  me  tiian  if  1  were  a 
Brangton.  IVay  apeak  to  Queeaey  to  write 
again. 

I  hare  had  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  taken 
opium,  and  think  I  am  better.  We  hare  had 
▼ery  cold  weather ;  bad  ridlnig  weather  ibr  my 
mMter,  but  he  will  surmonnt  H  alL  Did  Mra. 
Browne  make  any  reply  to  your  oompariaon  of 
buaincM  with  aolitude,  or  did  you  quite  down 
her?  I  am  much  ptoaaed  to  think  that  Mn. 
Cotton  thiuka  me  worth  a  frame,  and  a  place 
npmi  her  wall ;  her  kindnem  waa  hardly  witiiln 
my  hope,  but  time  doee  wonderful  things.  All 
my  fear  la,  tiiat  if  I  should  come  again,  my 
print  would  be  taken  down.  I  fear  I  ahall 
nerer  hold  it. 

Who  dines  with  you?  Do  you  seek  Dr. 
Woodward  or  Dr.  Harrington  ?  Do  you  go  to 
the  hooae  where  they  write  for  the  myrtle? 
Ton  are  at  all  placee  of  high  reeort,  and  bring 
home  hearta  by  dozens ;  while  I  am  seeking  for 
^  something  to  my  about  men  of  whom  I  know 
t  nothing  but  their  Ycrses,  and  sometimea  Tory 
llittle  of  them.  Now  I  have  begun,  however,  I 
Uo  not  deapair  of  making  an  end.  Mr.  Niohola 
holds  that  Addison  ia  the  moat  taking  oit^  that 
I  have  done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  bo  done  b»> 
fore  yon  oeme  away* 

Now  you  think  yourself  the  ftrat  writer  in 
the  world  tor  a  letter  about  nothing.  Can  you 
writancha  letter  aa  thia?    So  miBoeUaneou8» 


witli  aMh  nable  diadalnof  TCgnlartey,  Ilka  f 
apoaie*a  wofka;  anch  graceful  negligence  of 
transition,  like  the  ancient  enthuaiaata?  The 
pofo  Toica  of  nature  and  of  friendship.  Now  of 
whom  shaU  I  proceed  to  apeak?  Of  whom  but 
Mrs.  Montague?  HavingmentionedShakapeare 
and  Natnw,  dam  not  the  name  of  Montague 
force  itaelf  upon  me?  Such  were  the  transitions 
of  the  ancients,  which  now  seem  abrupt,  because 
the  Intermediale  idea  ia  lest  to  modern  under^ 
atandinga.  I  wlah  her  name  had  connected  ib> 
aelfwith  frlendahip;  but,  ah  Colin,  thy  hopea 
are  in  vain !  One  thing  however  ia  left  me,  I 
have  etiU  to  complain ;  but  I  hope  I  ahall  not 
complain  much  while  you  have  any  kindnem 
for  me.  I  am,  dearcet  an 
your,  dw. 

LoadoB,  Apifl  nth,  17M. 


LETTER  }il,llh^To  the  Same. 

'    DKAassT  Mauam^ 

Ma.  Thrale  never  will  live  abetinently,  till  he 
can  peranade  himeelf  to  abstain  by  rule.  I  lived 
on  potatoea  on  Friday,  and  on  spinach  to<^y  ; 
but  I  have  had,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  dinners 
of  late.  I  todc  physio  too  both  days,  and  hope 
to  fiMt  ta-momrw.  ¥71ien  he  comes  home,  we 
wUl  ahama  hioB,  and  Jebb  ahaU  acald  him  into 
regularity.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  he  le  al- 
waya  ono  of  the  company,  and  that  my  dear 
Queeney  le  again  anodier.  Encourage,  as  yon 
can,  the  musical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dialike 
where  mutual  approbation  ia  partleulsrly  ex- 
pected. There  is  often  on  both  eldee  a  vigilance, 
not  over  benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  strong, 
ly  efecited,  so  tbat  nothhig  dropo  unheeded,  any 
djtference  in  taate  or  opinion,  and  some  differ- 
ence where  there  is  no  rsatraint  will  commonly 
appear,  immediately  generalee  dialike. 

Never  let  critlcisma  operate  upon  your  face  er 
your  mind ;  it  ia  rery  rarely  that  an  author  is 
hurt  by  his  eritica.  The  biaoe  of  reputation 
cannot  bo  blown  out,  but  it  often  diea  In  the 
aacket ;  a  very  Ssw  names  may  be  cenaidered  aa 
perpetual  lampa  thai  chine  uncooaumad.  Fram 
the  author  of  Fi«HMbome*o  Lettem  I  cannot 
think  myaelf  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  ycata  ago,  and  in  aomo  email 
diapttte  redoeod  him  lo  whistle ;  having  not  seen 
him  since,  that  is  the  last  impreasian.  Poor 
Moore  the  Fabidiet  waa  one  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Montague'a  long  stay^  against  her  own 
kaiSnatioD,  k  very  couTcaient.  You  would,  by 
yottr  own  confenion,  want  a  companion  $  and 
she  is  par  pbxnbiu^  converakng  with  her  yon 
mKffimd.  variety  m  one. 

At  Mra.  Ord*a  I  met  one  Un.  B  ,  a 
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tmrdled  UAjt  of  great  tpifitt  and  Mmie  con- 
adouiiMH  of  her  own  abilitlet.  We  had  a  con- 
test of  gallantry,  an  hoar  long,  io  mnoh  to  the 
diyenion  of  the  company,  that  at  Rameay's  last 
night,  in  a  crowded  room,  they  would  hare 
pitted  ns  again.  There  were  Smelt,  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place ; 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladies 
out  of  tale. 

The  Exhibition,  how  will  you  do  either  to 
see  or  not  to  see !  The  Exhibition  is  eminently 
splsndid.  There  is  contour,  and  Iceeping,  and 
graee,  and  expression,  and  all  the  Tarietles  of  ar- 
tiftcial  exoellenoe.  The  apartments  were  truly 
rery  noble.  The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  sky- 
light, are  at  the  top  of  the  house;  there  we 
dined,  and  I  sat  orer-against  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  See  how  I  live  when  I  am  not  under 
petticoat  government.  I  am,  &c 
Londra,  May  1, 1780. 


LETTER  XLIV.— To  Mas.  Thralb. 

London,  June  9,  1780. 

DxAR  Madaic, 
To  the  question,  Who  was  impressed  with  con- 
sternation ?  it  may  with  great  truth  be  answer- 
ed tliat  every  body  was  impressed,  for  nobody 
was  sure  of  his  safety. 

On  Friday  the  good  Protestants  met  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore 
it  with  great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by 
LLoooln's  Inn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  go- 
vernment I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted, 
too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and 
his  Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregu- 
larity. On  Tueeday  night  they  pulled  down 
Fielding's  house,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the 
street.  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir 
George  Savile*s  house,  but  the  building  was 
saved.  On  Tueeday  evening,  leaving  Field- 
ing's ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate  to  demand 
their  companions  who  had  been  seised  demolish- 
ing the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release 
them  but  by  the  Mayor's  permission,  which  he 
went  to  ask  ;  at  his  return  be  found  all  the  pri- 
soners released,  and  Newgate  in  a  blaze.  They 
then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon 
Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which  they  pulled 
down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt 
them.  They  have  since  gone  to  Cane-wood,  but 
a  guard  was  there  before  them.    They  plunder- ] 


ed  some  Papists,  I  think,  and  burnt  a  mass- 
house  in  Moorfields  the  same  night. 

On  Wedneeday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott  to 
look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with 
the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  Ae  Pro- 
testants were  plundering  the  Sessions-house  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
hundred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in 
full  security,  without  sentinels,  without  trepi- 
dation, as  men  lawfully  employed,  in  full  day. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  jdace. 
On  Wedneeday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Manhalsea,  and 
Wood-etreet  Counter,  and  Qerkenwell  Bride- 
well, and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet  and  to  tho 
King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
places ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  confla- 
gration fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  nght 
was  dreadf uL  Some  people  were  thrsatened ; 
Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of  my- 
self. Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy 
in  not  seeing. 

The  King  said  in  oouneO,  that  the  magistrates 
had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do 
his  ovm ;  and  a  proclamation  was  puUisked,  di- 
recting us  to  keep  our  servants  witltJn  doors,  as 
the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force, 
llie  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts, 
and  the  town  is  now  at  quiet. 

What  has  happetaed  at  your  house  you  will 
know,  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer ; 
and  I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  the  danger  is 
over,  lliere  is  a  body  of  soldiers  at  St.  Maiiga- 
ret's  Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyaon  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  guess 
to  what  he  can  allude ;  but  I  Icnow  that  a  young 
fellow,  of  little  more  than  seventy,  is  naturally 
an  unresisted  conqueror  of  hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  live  hers  and 
have  no  fruit,  and,  if  he  does  not  interpose,  am 
not  likely  to  have  much  ;  but  I  think  he  might 
as  well  give  me  a  little  as  give  all  to  the  gar- 
dener. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Queeney  and 
Bumey.     I  am,  &o. 


LETTER  XLV—To  the  Same. 

June  loth,  17B0. 
DsAa  Madaic, 
You  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  enough  to 
convince  you  that  we  have  bad  something  to 
suffer,  and  something  to  fear,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  necessary  to  quiet  the  solicitude  which 
you  undoubtedly  fed,  by  tdling  you  that  our 
calamities  and  terrors  are  now  at  an  end.  The 
soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every  where 
within  call;  there  is  no  longer  any  body  of 
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rioUm,WDA  th« Individiab an  honltd  to  thdr 
holfli,  and  led  to  priion ;  tha  atreeta  are  eafe  and 
quiet :  Lord  Gforge  waa  ]mt  night  aent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkea  waa  thia  day  with  a 
party  of  eoldiera  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  ieize 
the  puhlislker  of  a  eediUona  paper.  Every  hody 
WHlkv,  and  eata,  and  aleepe  in  eeeurity.  But  the 
history  of  tlie  laat  week  would  fill  you  with 
amaxement :  it  ie  without  any  modem  eiample. 

Several  chapcla  have  been  destroyed,  and  a^ 
Teral  InoffensiTe  Fspisto  have  been  plundered, 
but  the  high  sport  waa  to  bum  the  jaila.  Thia 
was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminala  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  crl- 
minals,  aa  has  always  happened,  many  are  aU 
ready  retaken,  and  two  piratea  have  surrendered 
themaalves,  and  it  U  expected  that  they  will  ba 
pardoned. 

Government  now  acto  again  with  ita  propel 
force;  and  we  are  all  i^in  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to 
have  my  testimony  to  the  public  security  ;  and 
that  you  would  sleq>  more  quietly  when  I  told 
you  that  yon  are  safe.  I  am,  deareat  lady, 
your,  fcc 


We  read  the  win  to-day;  but  I  will  not  fiU 
my  firstletter  with  any  other  account  than  that^ 
with  all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage,  I  am  satia- 
fied ;  that  the  other  ezaoutors,  more  used  to  con- 
sider property  than  I,  commended  it  for  wisdom 
and  equity.  Tet  why  should  I  not  tell  you 
that  you  haye  five  hundred  pounds  for  your  im- 
mediate czpcnsca,  and  two  thousand  pounda 
a-year,  with  both  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods. 

Let  US  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time, 
whether  long  or  short,  that  shall  yet  be  granted 
ua,  may  be  wcU  spent ;  and  that  when  this  life, 
which  at  the  longest  ia  very  short,  shall  come  to 
an  end,  a  better  may  begin  which  shall  narer 
end.    I  am,  deareat  Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  XLVL— To  Mas-THRXLi. 

Londorij  April  6th,  1781. 

DzAaasT  Madam, 
Or  your  injunctions,  to  pray  for  you,  and  write 
to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobecrved ;  and 
I  hope  to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  al- 
leviate your  trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of 
the  mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of  the  ca- 
lamity. No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  hasever 
oppressed  me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember, 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows 
when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away;  who  will 
look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all  our  varia- 
tiona  of  existence,  and  who  invites  us  to  call  on 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Call  upon  him  in 
this  great  revolution  of  life,  and  call  with  confi- 
dence. You  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past, 
and  support  for  the  future.  He  that  has  given 
you  happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which, 
without  personal  knowledge,  I  should  have 
thought  the  description  fabulous,  can  give  you 
another  mode  of  happiness  aa  a  mother;  and  at 
last  the  happiness  of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in 
the  thonghto  of  an  eternity  in  Heaven. 

1  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself  into 
.tranquillity.  We  must  first  pray,  aqd  then  la- 
bour; first  implore  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
use  thoee  meana  which  he  pute  into  our 
hands.  Cultivated  ground  has  few  weeds;  a 
mind  occupied  by  lawful  buaineas,  has  little 
room  for  nauless  regret.  ( 


LETTER  XLVIL— 7o  the  Same. 

AprHlth,  1?BL 
DxAa  Madam, 
I  norx  you  begin  to  find  your  mind  grow  dear- 
er.    My  part  of  the  loes  hangs  upon  ma.    I 
hare  lost  a  friend  of  boundless  kindness,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  very  unlikely  that  I  should  find 


If  you  think  change  of  place  likdy  to  relieve 
you,  there  is  no  reaaon  why  you  should  not  go 
to  Bath ;  the  distances  are  unequal,  but  with 
regard  to  practice  and  business  they  are  the 
same.  It  is  a  day's  journey  from  either  place ; 
and  the  poet  is  more  expeditious  and  certain  to 
Bath.  Consult  only  your  indination,  for  there 
is  really  no  other  principle  of  choice.  God  di- 
rect and  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has  offered   Mr.   f  mo- 

ney, but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  shall 
all  do  all  we  can  to  make  you  less  unhappy,  and 
you  must  do  all  you  can  for  yoursdf.  What 
we^  or  what  you  can  do,  will  for  a  time  be 
but  little;  yet  certainly  that  calamity,  which 
may  be  conridered  aa  doomed  to  fall  inevitably 
on  half  mankind,  is  not  finally  without  alle- 
viation. 

It  is  something  for  me,  that,  as  I  have  not  the 
decrepitude,  I  have  not  the  callouaness  of  old 
ago.  I  hope  in  time  to  be  less  afiUeted.  I 
an,  &€• 


LETTER  Xh\llI.^To  the  Same. 

London,  April  8<A,  1781. 
Dbar  Madam, 
That  yon  are  gradually  recovering  your  tran- 
quillity is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  ncpected  from 
trust  in  God.     Do  not  represent  life  as  darker 
than  it  ia.     Your  loos  has  been  very  great,  but 
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yoli  vctalik  more  thtn  tlmott  my  other  dan  hope 
to  poeMBs.  You  are  high  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind; yon  have  children  ftom  whom  much 
pleasure  may  be  expected ;  and  that  you  will 
find  many  friends,  you  have  no  reaaon  to  doubt. 
Of  my  fHendahip,  be  it  worth  more  or  less,  I 
hope  yon  think  yourself  certain,  without  much 
art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to  repay 
the  benefits  that  I  hare  received ;  but  I  hope  to 
be  always  ready  at  your  call.  Our  sorrow  has 
different  effects ;  you  are  ifHthdrawn  into  a<^- 
tude,  and  I  am  driven  into  company.  I  am 
afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost.  I  never 
had  such  a  friend  before.  Let  me  have  your 
prayers  and  those  of  my  dear  Queeney. 

The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your  design 
to  return  so  soon  to  your  business  and  your  duty 
deserves  great  praise ;  I  shall  communicate  it  on 
Wednesday  to  the  other  executors.  Be  pleased 
to  let  me  know  whether  you  would  have  me 
come  to  Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  stay  here 
till  the  next  day.     I  am,  Sec 


LETTER  XLIX.^To  Mas.  THaALx. 

BoU-eourt,  Fket-^reHy  June  Ift/i,  ITSa 

DxAx  Madam, 
I  AM  sitting  down  in  no  cheerful  solitude  to 
write  a  nanutive  which  would  once  have  affect- 
ed yop  with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which 
you  wiU  perhaps  psss  over  now  with  a  careless 
glance  of  frigid  indifference.  For  this  dimiauF>, 
tion  of  regard,  however,  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  blame  you,  who  may  have  reasons 
which  I  cannot  know ;  and  I  do  not  blame  my- 
talf,  who  have  for  a  great  part  of  human  Ilia 
done  you  what  good  I  could,  and  have  wmnx 
done  you  eviL 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
had  been  relieved  by  the  nsoal  methods,  by 
eipinin  and  aathartics,  bn^  had  rather  lessened 
my  dose  of  opium. 

On  Monday  the  16th  I  sat  for  my  picture^ 
and  walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  in- 
convenience.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I 
felt  myself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan 
schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a 
abort  time  waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long 
my  custom,  when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indis- 
tinctness in  my  head,  which  lasted  I  suppose 
about  half  a  minute;  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed 
God,  that  however  he  might  afllict  my  body,  he 
would  spare  my  understanding.  This  praysr, 
that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I 
made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines  were  not  very 
good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good :  I 
made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself  to  be 
unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after  I  pcxoeived  that  I  had  suffered  a 


paralytic  stroke^  and  that  my  speadi  wia  taken 
ih>m  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  ao  little  dq|ectioa 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  oonsidersd  that  perhaps  death 
itaelf,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  leas 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  Mpuns,  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into  violent 
motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  waa 
vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  think,  slept.  When  I  saw  light, 
it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my 
hand :  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  grant* 
ed  to  my  dear  IHend  Lawrence,  who  now  per- 
haps overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejolcea 
that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first  noto 
waa  nseessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in 
talking,  and  could  not  immediately  comprehend 
why  he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I 
might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand  to  act  as 
occasion  should  require.  In  penning  this  note 
I  had  some  difilculty;  my  hand,  I  knew  not 
how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then 
wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and  bring 
Dr.  Heberden,  and  I  aent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
who  is  my  neighbour.  My  phyaidana  are  very 
friendly  and  very  disinterested,  and  give  me 
great  hopes,  but  you  may  imagine  my  situation. 
I  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  with  no  very  Imperfect 
articulation.  My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains 
as  it  waa ;  but  such  an  attack  produces  solicitude 
for  the  safety  of  every  faculty^ 

How  this  will  be  received  by  yon  I  know 
not.     I  hope  you  wiU  sympathise  with  me ;  but 


My  nirtrsn,  grsciuus,  ndld,  and  good, 
Cries,Ishedttiiri>T  lis  tiMe 


But  can  this  be  poosible?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I 
hope  that  what,  when  I  could  apeak,  I  spoke  of 
you,  and  to  yon,  wUl  be  in  a  sober  and  aeiioua 
hour  rememliered  by  you ;  and  surely  it  cannot 
be  remembered  but  with  aoase  dcgi«e  of  kind- 
ness. I  have  loved  you  with  virtuoua  afcotion ; 
I  have  honoured  yen  with  sincere  esteem.  Let 
not  all  our  endearmento  be  foigotten,  but  let  bm 
have  in  this  great  distress  your  pity  and  yonr 
prayers.  You  see  I  y«t  torn  to  yon  with  my 
complaints,  as  a  settled  and  unalienable  friend; 
do  not,  do  not  drive  me  from  you,  lor  I  hare 
not  deserved  either  nagleet  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Susy 
has  written  only  once,  and  Miss  Thnde  owca 
me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  their 
guardian  and  friend,  that  tliey  remember  thoir 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  Imw  my 
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aiacttM  to  trcAled  by  tha  phyaldana.  TIM7  put 
a  bliiter  upoo  my  bMk»  and  two  from  m j  car 
to  my  tluroatt  ana  on  a  lida.  Tha  Uiaiar  an  tha 
back  haa  dona  Uttle,  and  thaaa  on  tha  tlvoat 
haTenotrtooi.  I  bnlliad  and  boanead,  (it  stlcka 
10  our  laat  «nd,)  and  oompcUed  tha  apothacary 
to  maka  hit  mive  aocordinf  to  tha  Edinburf  h 
Diipenmtory,  that  St  mi^ht  adhere  better.  I 
have  two  on  now  of  my  own  preecription. 
Tliey  llkewiae  giTe  ma  ealt  of  hartahoni,  which 
I  take  with  no  great  eonfideocei  but  I  am  satia- 
ted that  what  can  be  done  ia  done  for  me. 

0  God!  g:iTe  me  comfort  and  ooofidence  in 
Thee ;  forgive  my  aina ;  and  if  it  be  thy  good 
plcaaure,  reUeve  my  diaeasea  for  Jeaua  Chiiat*a 
aake.     Amen. 

1  am  abnoat  aahamed  of  thia  qaeniloua  letter ; 
but  now  it  la  written,  let  it  go.     I  am,  fro. 


L£TT£R  L.*-7V)  Maa.  Thsals. 

DxAft  Ma  BAM, 

Amoho  thaaa  that  have  in^iired  after  ma,  Sir 
Fhilip  ia  one ;  and  Dr.  Barney  waaana  of  thoaa 
^rho  came  to  aee  ma*  I  have  had  no  reaaon  to 
complain  of  hMiiffBffenoe  or  neglaet.  Dick  Bar- 
ney ia  come  home  fiTe  inehai  taller. 

Ycaterday,  in  the  eranlng,  I  want  to  church, 
and  have  been  to-day  to  aee  the  great  Iramlng- 
glaai,  which  doea  mora  than  waa  erar  dona  b^ 
fore  by  the  tranamimion  of  the  raya,  but  ia  not 
equal  in  power  to  thoaa  which  reflect  them.  It 
waatea  a  diamond  placed  in  the  focua,  but  cauaea 
no  diminution  of  pure  gold.  Of  the  ruMea  ax- 
poeed  to  ita  action,  one  waa  made  mora  livid, 
tha  other  paler.  To  aee  the  glaaa,  I  cUmbcd  up 
ataira  to  the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder  to  the 
leada,  and  talked  to  the  artiat  rather  too  long ; 
for  my  voices  though  dear  and  diatinet  for  a  lit- 
tle while^  aoon  tiraa  and  laltera.  The  organa  of 
apeech  are  yet  very  feeble,  but  will,  I  hope,  be 
by  the  mercy  of  God  finally  rcatored :  at  pre- 
aent,  like  any  other  weak  limb^  they  can  endure 
but  little  labour  at  once.  Would  you  not  hare 
been  rery  aorry  for  ma  when  I  could  acarcely 


Freeh  cantharidea  were  thia  morning  applied 
to  my  head,  and  are  to  be  continued  aome  time 
longer.  If  they  play  ma  no  treaoheroua  tricka, 
they  give  me  very  little  pain. 

l«et  ma  haTe  your  kindneaa  and  your  prayera ; 
and  think  on  me  aa  on  a  man,  who,  for-  a  very 
great' portion  of  your  life,  haa  done  yon  all  the 
good  he  could,  and  deairea  atiU  to  be  oonaidered. 
Madam,  your,  &o» 


LETTER  LI.— 2\»  the  Same. 


London,  Jufy  1,  17BS. 
DsAaxar  Madax^ 
Tnia  morning  I  took  the  air  byarideto  Hamp. 
atcad,  and  tUa  aftemeeik  I  dined  with  the  dub. 
But  fireah  omtharidea  ware  thto  day  applied  to 


Mr.  Cator  caUad  on  me  to-day,  and  tald  bm 
that  he  had  Invited  you  back  to  Streathavu  I 
ahowed  the  unfitnaaa  of  yonr  return  thither,  till 
the  neighbourhood  ahould  hava  loat  ito  habito  of 
depredation,  and  he  aeemed  to  be  aatiafled.  He 
invited  me  very  kindly  and  cordially  to  try  the 
air  of  Beckenham,  and  pleaaed  aae  very  much 
by  hia  aliectionate  attention  to  Mlaa  Veiy. 
There  ia  much  good  in  hia  character,  and  mnch 
neefulneaa  in  hia  knowledge. 

Qaeeney  aeema  now  to  have  foigotten  mOi 
Of  the  diiferant  appearance  of  the  hilla  and  val- 
leya  an  account  may  perhapa  be  given,  without 
the  auppodtlon  of  any  prodigy.  Ifahe  had  been 
out  and  the  evening  waa  breasy,  the'ezhalatlona 
would  riae  from  the  low  grounde  wry  capioua* 
ly ;  and  tha  wind  that  awept  and  dcared  tha 
hilla,  would  only  by  ita  oold  condenaa  the  v»* 
poora  of  the  ahdtered  valleya. 

Murphy  ia  juat  gone  from  me ;  he  vlaita  m& 
very  kindly,  and  I  have  no  unkindneea  to  com- 
plain of. 

I  am  aorry  that  Sir  PhiUp'a  raqneat  waa  not 
treated  with  mora  reapect,  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  haa  pot  them  ao  much  out  of  humour ;  I 
hope  their  budneaa  ia  proaperoua. 

1  hope  that  I  recover  by  degreea,  but  my 
nighta  are  reaUeaa;  and  you  will  auppoae  the 
nervoua  ayatem  to  be  aomewhat  enfeebled.  I 
am,  Madam,  your,  Iec 


LETTER  LIL— 7b  the  Sbme. 

London,  Od.  9,  1?B3. 
Two  nighta  ago  Mr.  Burke  aat  with  me  a  long 
time ;  he  aeema  much  pleaaed  with  hia  Journey. 
We  had  both  aeon  Stonehenge  thia  aummer  for 
the  firat  time.  I  iM  him  that  the  view  had 
enabled  me  to  oonftito  two  optniona  which  have 
been  advanced  about  it.  One  that  the  mate- 
rlala  are  not  natural  atonea,  but  an  artilldal 
compodtion  hardened  by  thne.  llito  notion  to 
aaoldaa  Camden'a  time;  and  haa  thto  atrengar- 
gnment  to  anpport  it,  that  atone  of  that  epMsiea 
ia  no  where  to  be  found.  The  other  opinion, 
advanced  by  Dr.  Chariton,  to,  that  it  waaarect- 
ed  by  tha  Danea. 

Mr.  Bowlee  made  me  obeerve,  that  the  tnina- 
verae  atonee  were  fixed  on  the  perpendicular 
aopportera  by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top  of  tha 
upright  atone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  cut 
in  the  croaaiog  atone.  Thia  ia  a  proof  that  the 
Hh 
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adiftos  wu  niacd  by  a  people  who 
had  not  yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar ;  which 
caAnot  be  sappoeed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hi- 
ther in  sbips,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly 
of  the  aits  of  lif«.  This  proves  Uks wise  the 
stones  not  to  be  faotitions ;  for  tliey  ihat  ooald 
mould  si)ch  durable  masses  could  do  much  more 
than  make  mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the 
imnsTsrss  ftom  the  upright  port  with  the  same. 
paste. 

You  have  doobtiess  seen  Stonehenge ;  and  If 
you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a  hard  task  to 
inAke  4n  adequate  description* 

It  is»  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  eai''- 
Itest  habitation  of  the  isUtnd,  as  a  druidieal 
mottument  of  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  pvo> 
bably  the  most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the 
island.  Salisbury  cathedral  and  its  neighbour 
Btohehenge,  are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art 
aMd  rudetiess,  and  may  show  the  first  essay,  and 
the  last  perfection  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  the 
gimnratlon  of  light  air,  which  I  indeed  once  saw 
prodnsed,  but  I  was  at  the  height  of  my  great 
aomplaibt.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  shall 
seen  be  aMe  to  tell  you  how  to  fill  a  balloon.  I 
am,  Madam,  your,  IBO. 


LETTER  LIU.^T»  Mrs.  T»»At«. 

jMndm,  Dec.  V7Uh  1788. 

Dmam,  Madak, 
Trb  wearisome  solitude  of  the  long  evenings 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  of  a 
dub  In  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  haye  been  hin- 
dered firom  attending  it  by  Want  of  breath.  If 
I  can  complete  the  scheme,  yon  shall  have  the 
names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  is 
rather  in  the  weather  than  inms^  has  been  very 
hard  upon  me.  The  muscles  of  my  breast  are 
mush  colivniaed.  Dr.  Heberden  recommends 
•plates,  of  which  I  hav«  such  horror  that  I  do 
not  think  of  them  but  m  erttvnui.  I  was,  how* 
•ver^  driven  to  them  last  night  for  refuge^  and 
bating  taken  tho  usual  quantity,  durst  not  go  to 
bed,  for  ftar  of  that  uneasiness  to  which  a  supine 
posture  ezpoess  ms,  but  rested  all  night  in  a 
ohair  with  much  rsUef,  and  have  been  to*day 
■loffo  wnrm,  active^  and  ehearfuL 

You  1mt«  more  than  once  wendersd  at  my 
oomplaint  of  aoUtnda  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
crowded  wHh  visits.  Jnojwsm  me  eopm  facii, 
Viaiton  are  no  proper  oom|ifcnions  in  the  cham- 
ber of  sickness.  They  come  when  I  could  sleep 
or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  force 
me  to  Attend  when  my  mind  ealln  for  rehucation, 
and  to  speak  when  my  powers  will  hardly  netu* 


ate  my  tongue.  Tho  amnsemeou  and  oonaefau 
tions  of  languor  and  depiesaion  ars  oonfbrrsd  by 
fbmiliar  and  domestic  companions,  which  can 
be  Tisitsd  or  called  at  will,  and  can  occasionally 
bs  quisted  or  dlsmlsssd,  who  do  not  obstruct  ae* 
oommodation  by  oersmony,  or  dssiroy  Indolence 
by  awakening  effort. 

Such  eociety  I  had  with  Levet  and  Williams ; 
such  I  had  whero— I  am  never  likely  to  have  it 
more. 

I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  yon  and  my  dear  girls, 
many  a  cheerful  and  pious  Chiistmas.  I  am» 
your,  Ac. 


LETTER  LIV.—To  Mas.  Pioxw. 

London^  Jufy  9lh,  1784. 

DxAK  Madau, 
What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not 
been  injurious  to  me ;  I  therelhre  brmthe  out 
one  sigh  more  of  lendsmsssy  psfhi^s  nseless, 
but  at  least  sincera. 

I  wish  that  Ood  may  grant  you  every  blea»> 
ing,  that  you  nwy  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its 
short  continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  beti> 
ter  state ;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
happinem  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  iar  that 
kindnen  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life 
tudlsally  wretched* 

Do  not  think  sightly  of  the  advice  vrhich  I 
now  presume  to  oilier.  PrsvmiluponMr.  Flonl 
to  settle  In  England:  ywi  may  live  here  with 
mors  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  ee*- 
enrity ;  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fctw 
tune  more  under  your  own  eye.  I  desire  noi  to 
detail  all  my  reasonoi  bat  every  argument  of 
prudence  and  hiterest  is  fat  Enghmd,  and  only 
some  phantoms  of  Imagination  aednoa  you  to 
Itidy. 

I  am  afinid,  hovrevw,  that  my  counsel  ia  vnln^ 
yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  It. 

When  Queen  Mary  took  the  neolutlon  of 
sheltaring  hersslf  In  Enghmd,  tho  Ar^bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  attempting  to  dissuade  her,  at' 
tended  on  her  Journey ;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  irremeable  stream  that  oeparated  the  twa 
kingdoms,  walked  by  her  side  into  the  water, 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  aeized  her  bridk,  and 
with  earnestness  propartloned  to  her  danger  and 
his  own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.  Tha 
qu^Ha  went  lbrward.-«>If  the  parallel  reachM 
thus  ihr,  may  It  go  no  fbfihaiv— I'he  tears  staml 
in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be 
followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with 
great  affection,  your,  it^ 
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PREFACE 


FIRST  EDITION   in    1785. 


Them  Poskhunoua  DeToUons  of  Dr.  JohnMD 
will  be»  DO  doubt,  wdoomed  hj  the  puUlc,  with 
a  distinction  similar  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready paid  to  his  other  Works. 

Daring  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly  ob- 
senred  certain  days  *  with  a  r^igioos  sdemni- 
ty ;  on  which,  and  other  occasions.  It  was  his 
custom  to  compose  soitable  Prayers  and  Medita> 
tions ;  committing  them  to  writing  for  his  own 
use,  end,  as  he  sssored  me,,  without  any  Tiew  to 
their  publication.  But  being  last  summer  on  a 
visit  at  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,f 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
engage  in  some  work  of  this  kind,  h^  then  Unt 
conceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  effur 
sions,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlaigementi^ 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  growiug  £ut  upon 
him,  he  at  length  chaoged  this  design  and  da> 
termined  to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 
sion, in  charge  to  me,  as  I  had  long  shared  his 
intimacy,  and  was  at  this  time  Ids  daily  atteod- 
ant.  Accordingly,  one  morning,  on  my  visiting 
him  by  desire  at  an  early  hour,  he  put  these  pa- 
pers into  my  hands,  with  insfiructione  for  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  destruc- 
tion of  some  private  memoln,  which  he  aflter- 


•  Vis.  New-Teat's  Day ;  March  S8,  the  day  en 
which  his  wife.  Mm.  BUsabeth  Joknsoo,  died ;  Gomi- 
nriday ;  Sastor-Day  ;  and  September  the  18th,  his 
own  birth^Uty. 

f  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  John 
MA  received  part  of  his  educatioB« 


wards  lamented,  and  partly  by  that  incurabb 
sicljieas>  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  es- 
celled  without  a  rival ;  and  we  may  Justly  re- 
gret that  he  who  had  so  advantageously  trana- 
mitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other  .emi- 
nent men,  should  have  been  thus  prevented  do- 
ing equal  honour  to  his  own.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  this  venerable  man's  personal  history 
may  still,  in  great  measurs,  be  preserved ;  and 
the  public  are  authorised  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  acalons  to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fiune  by  the 
detail  of  his  private  virtues.* 

That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never 
be  called  in  question,  the  original  manuscript 
wiU  be  depoeited  in  the  library  of  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray's  associates  are 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  editloo,  by  the 
author's  appointment ;  and  any  further  advan- 
tages that  aecrueb  vrill  be  distributed  among  hia 
relations.! 


«  Since  tids  Prelhce  was  written  the  following 
pnbUcations  have  appeared,  vis. 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  daring  the  last 
Twenty  Years  of  his  HId,  by  Hester  Lynch  PioasL 
8d  edit.  1780,  smaD  8vo. 

The  life  of  Samnel  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  published 
with  iA»  Works,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  8vo.  1787. 

The  life  of  Samnel  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  by  James 
Beswell,  Esq.  first  published  in  %  vols.  4to.  after- 
wards (1793)  in  8,  and  ftnaUy  in  4  vols.  8to. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Saamel  John- 
son, LL.  D.  published  with  Che  Id  edition  of  hii 
Works,  by  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq.  8vo.  1702. 

f  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordingly 
paid  to  Dr.  Bray's  associates ;  and  those  of  the  sih 
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I  bare  now  dischaiffed  the  trust  reposed  So 
me  by  tbat  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  Toneration  from  the  Ute- 
rary,  and  still  more  from  the  Christian  world. 
His  Lires  of  the  English  Poeta  «are  writ- 
ten,*'  as  he  justly  hopes,  '*  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.'*  This 
merit  may  be  ascrilMd,  with  equal  truth,  to 
most  of  his  other  worics ;  and  doubdcss  to  his 
Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  bare  yet  been 
mads  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ex- 
tant; though  it  be  certain,  from  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, both  in  oonrersation  and  wfit- 
ing,  tliat  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  with  peeoliar  ear- 
nestness to  the  study  of  religious  subjects,  we 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deser?e  to 
be  numliered  among  his  happiest  productions. 
It  is  therefore  hoped  they  liaTe  faUen  into  the 
hands  of  those,  who  wUl  not  withhold  them  in 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the  se- 
clusion of  which,  from  general  use,  woidd  be  an 
injurious  diminution  of  their  author's  fione, 
and  retrenchment  from  the  common  stock  of  se- 
rious instruction.* 

But  the  Integrity  of  his  mind  was  not  only 
specnlatiTely  shadowed  in  his  writings,  but  sub- 
sUntially  exemplified  in  his  life.  His  prayers 
and  his  alms,  Uke  those  of  the  good  Cornelius, 
went  up  for  an  Incessant  memorial ;  and  always, 
from  a  heart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  never 
tnsensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  compos* 
oion,  and  prone  to  melt  In  effiislons  of  tender- 
ness on  the  slightest  Incitement 

When,  among  other  articles  In  his  Dictionary, 
Lichfield  presents  Itself  to  his  notice;,  he  sslutes 
that  place  of  his  nativity  In  these  words  of  Vlr- 
gil.  Salve,  magna  parens.  Nor  was  the  saluta- 
tion adopted  without  reason ;  for  well  might  he 
denominate  his  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it. 


Bdive,  magna  paraas  frngvii,  9ti(fordia  tellas 


V»o.0«Mw.lib.U.I7I. 


BOBg  Dr.  Johnson'h 
poor  relations  sad  connectioDs,  all  of  whom  are  since 
dead,  exoejit  Hoinphrey  Hely,  who  mszried  •— ^ — 
Ford,  sister  to  the  Bev.  Cornelias  Ford,  and  flrst 
ooasia  to  our  antlior.  Tliis  poor  man,  who  has  seen 
better  days,  is  now  a  tenant  of  Whichor's  Alms- 
houses, ChapeLstreet,  Westminster. 

•  in  1788,  appeared  one  voliaae,  and  in  irtfl^  a  se- 
cond, of  Sennoas  on  diffsront  aiil:!iects,  left  for  polk 
Ikation  fay  John  TVtylor,  LL.  D.»  late  Prebendary  of 
WostmsiMter,  &c  poiiliBhed  by  the  Beir.  ftaanmi 
Hayes,  A.  M.,  Usher  of  Westwinster  ScbooL  To  the 
.asoond  Toiaio  is  added  a  Senaon  avowedly  written 
bf  Dr.  Johnson,  lor  the  foneral  of  his  wife:  mi 
from  Internal  aad  other  eridenoe,  the  whole  coo- 
tents  of  both  veloaes  are  now  generally  ascribed  to 


More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  affectionate 
sensibility  are  exhibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  of 
death  on  his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  vir- 
tue^ thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  eeldom  omits  to  recite^  with  ardent 
wishes  for  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of  mercy. 
In  praying,  however,  with  restriction,*  for 
these  rqgntted  tenants  of  the  grave,  he  indeed 
conformed  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  has 
been  retained  by  other  learned  members  of  our 
church,  her  Liturgy'  no  longer  admits,  and 
many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  avowedly 
disapprove.  That  such  prayers  are^  or  may  be, 
eAcadous,  they  who  sincerely  offer  them  must 
believe.  But  may  not  a  belief  in  their  efficacy, 
so  ftr  as  It  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
thoee  who  entertain  it?  May  it  not  indlno 
them  to  carelessness ;  and  promote  a  neglect  of 
repentance,  by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that  with- 
out it,  pardon  may  be  obtained  through  these 
vicarious  intercessions?  Indeed  the  doctrine  (I 
speak  with  deference  to  the  great  names  thai 
have  espoused  It)  seems  Inconsistent  with  some 
principles  generally  allowed  among  us.  If, 
where  the  treefaOeth,  there  it  Oudt  be,-  If,  as  Fro- 
testants  maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  life 
is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence ;  then 
prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibly  fruitless,  can 
be  regarded  only  as  the  vain  oblations  of  super- 
stition. But  of  all  superstitions,  this  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  moot  Incident 
to  a  good  mind.  If  our  sensations  of  kindness 
be  intense,  tiiose  whom  we  have  revered  and 
loved  during  life,  death,  which  removes  them 
from  sight,  cannot  wholly  exclude  from  our  con- 
cern. The  fondness,  Idndled  by  Intercourse, 
win  still  glow  from  memory,  and  prompt  us  to 
wish,  perhaps  to  pray,  that  the  valued  dead,  to 
whcae  ftUdty  our  friendship  can  no.  longer  ml- . 
Ulster,  may  find  acceptance  wMi  Him,  toho  gh- 
eih  tu,  and  them,  f«cA/y  all  tkh^  to  er^.  It  is 
true,  fbr  the  reason  Just  mentioned,  such  evi- 
dences of  our  aarHving  affection  maybe  thought 


*  Ova  antiior  infonni  us  that  fait  pisyeis  for  de- 
ceased friends  were  oflbred  «p,  on  several  ocoasioiM, 
a»  forme  might  U  tmrf^M  him;  and  once  with 
Prqfaee  ef  Permietiom :  whenee  UAosMseem  that 
he  had  some  doobt  coaoeraing  the  lawfnlnsss  of 
such  prayers,  thongh  it  does  not  appear  that  hn  ever 
discontinoed  the  use  of  them.  It  is  also  observable, 
that  in  his  reflections  on  the  death  of  his  Wife  and 
again  of  Mr.  Thrale,  he  wishes  that  the  Aladgfaty 
not  mag  have,  but  mag  have  had  mercy  on  them  ; 
erldeady  supposing  ihelr  seatence  to  have  beea  al. 
ready  passed  ia  the  Dirine  Mind.  This  sapposltiott, 
indeed,  asay  seem  not  rery  oensisteat  with  his  re- 
coBuaeadiBg  them  to  tto  IMviao  Meicy  sAerwaras. 
It  prsves,how«ver  that  he  had  ao  holier  in  a  state  of 
Purgatory,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  praying 
far  tfan  dead,  that  ooold  impeach  the  sincerity  ef  his 
profession  as  a  Protestsat. 
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nUJudged ;  bat  wonky  thej  mn  fpneriHu;  mod 
■ome  natural  tMidernwa  is  due  ercn  to  a  super- 
stition, which  thus  orif  inatee  in  piety  and  be- 
neyolenee. 

We  see  our  author,  in  one  plaoe,  pnrpoainf 
with  seriousness  to  remember  his  brother's 
dream  ;  in  another,  owning  his  embanrasment 
from  needless  stipulations ;  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, noting,  with  a  circumstantial  minuteness^ 
the  prooees  of  his  religious  fasts.  But  these  pe- 
culUrities,  if  they  betray  sobm  tincture  of  the 
propensity  already  observed,  prove,  for  the  meet 
part,  the  pious  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  They 
indicate  a  mind  ardently  aealous  to  please  Go<J^ 
and  anxious  to  evince  its  alacrity  in  iiis  service, 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  more  than  enjoin- 
ed duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
might,  in  general,  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  have 
lived  with  a  perpetual  conviction  that  his  con- 
duct  was  defective;  lamenting  past  neglects, 
forming  purposes  of  future  diligence,  and  con- 
stantly aclmowledging  their  &ilura  in  the  event. 
It  was  natural  for  him,  who  posssassd  such 
powen  of  vseflilness,  to  consider  the  waste  of 
his  time  as  a  psouliar  dsUnquency ;  with  which, 
however,  he  appean  to  have  been  Imr  less  fra- 
^uently,  and  less  culpably  ehaigeable,  than  his 
own  tendsr  sense  of  duty  disposed  him  to  appr». 
bend.  That  he  meritoriously  redeemed  many 
days  and  yeara  from  indolence,  is  evinced  by 


the  number  and  excellence  of  his  worics;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  his  literary  exertions  would 
have  been  still  mora  finsquent,  had  not  morbid 
mebmekofyt  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  the 
infirmity  of  his  life,  repressed  them.  To  the 
prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  tliat  anxious  fear,  which  seized  him  on 
the  iq»proach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  his 
friends,  who  knew  bis  integrity,  observed  with 
equal  astonishment  and  concern.  But  the 
strength  of  religion  at  length  prevailed  against 
the  frailty  of  nature ;  and  his  foreboding  dread 
of  the  Dirine  Justice  by  degrees  subsided  into  a 
pious  trust  and  humble  hope  in  the  Divine 
Mercy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  his  eternal  sentence ; 
and  as  his  life  exhibitsd  an  illustrious  example, 
so  his  death  suggests  an  interesting  admonition. 
It  concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many 
may  find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectual 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  current  of 
time  now  hastens  to  plunge  us  in  that  gulf  of 
Death,  where  we  have  so  lately  eeen  him  ab* 
soriied,  where  there  is  no  mora  place  0/ repent- 
ance, and  wheneo,  according  to  oor  Innocence 
or  guil^  we  shaU  rise  to  an  laBisrtallty  of  Ulas 
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IsliagtM,  Aagast  6th  17M. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


To  this  Edition  la  added  [tA  p.  SfiS]  a  Frayar 
BOW  in  my  peaaewion  in  Dr.  Johnaon'a  own 
liand-writing,  in  which  ha  expnaBly  anppoaea 
that  PtoTidanoe  may  permit  him  to  a^joy  the 
good  eiFecta  of  hia  Wife'a  attention  and  minia- 
tration  by  i^pearanoa,  impolaea^  or  dreama.  It 
ia  weU  Icnown  that  he  admitted  the  credibiUty 
of  apparitiona :  and  in  hia  Raneiaa,*  he  main- 
taina  ity  in  the  paraon  of  ImlaOi  by  the  follow- 
ing acute  train  of  reaaoning : 
»  «  That  the  dead  are  aeen  BO  more»  odd  Imlac, 
I  will  not  vndertake  to  maintain,  againat  the 
ooncnrrent  and  unvaried  teatimony  of  all  agea 
and  of  all  nationa.  There  ia  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitiona  of  the  dead 
are  not  rdated  and  baUeved.  Thia  opinion, 
which  perhapa  prevails  aa  far  aa  human  nature 
ia  dlffuaed,  could  become  uniyeraal  only  by  ita 
truth  ;  those  tliat  nerer  heard  of  one  another, 
would  not  liaye  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  It  ia 
doubted  by  single  caTiilera,  can  rery  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence ;  and  aome  who  deny  it 
with  their  tonguea  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillera  have  Indeed  doubted  the  crediUlity 
of  this  tale,  reacting  it  in  every  inatanoe  aa  the 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  talea  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  deluaion,  and  many  in  Imposture,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  the  whole  queation  to  be  considered 
in  this  caae  ia,  how  far  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  founded  In  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ancea  liable  to  suspicion,  becauae  in  general  they 
seem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpoae.     This  cir- 
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cumstancs^  so  fiur  aa  It  may  be  obaarved,  will 
anthoriae  a  preaumptlon  that  they  are  not  the 
fiibrieationa  of  impoatura;  which  baa  alwaya 
aome  end,  commonly  a  dia<»verahla  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  ita  lUoaloiia.  At  any  rate^  our  Ign^ 
ranee  of  the  purpaac  or  end  can  be  no  diapcoof 
of  the  fhet :  and  the  purpoaaa  of  Frovldenoe,  In 
the  eventa  moat  obvloua  to  our  notioe^  obaerr-i 
ably  often  elude  our  acrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  mllUona  of  the  dead 
that  oiv  asen  no  more  Induce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  re-appearance  of  any,  however  at- 
teated.  Common  inddenta,  though  often  not 
leas  inexplicable  than  tfaeae  which  are  unuaual, 
become  fianlllar  to  our  obaervatlon,  and  aoon 
eeaae  to  excite  our  wonder.  But  rare  and  pre- 
ternatural oceurrencea  aatonlah  and  aho^  belief 
by  their  novelty ;  and  apparitiona  ate  by  many 
accounted  thinga  ao  Improbable  in  themadvea,  aa 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  by  any  external  tea- 
timony. The  same  charge  of  insuperable  incre- 
dibility haa  been  urged  againat  miradea;  and  in 
both  caaes  proceeds  upon  a  suppoaitlon,  evident- 
ly erroneoua,  that  tbe  improbable  nature  of  any 
alleged  event  Is  a  atronger  evidence  of  ita  fal- 
aity,  than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events, 
when  rumoured,  are»  till  proved,  lesa  probable 
than  those  that  are  common ;  because  their  oc- 
currence having  been  less  frequent,  their  <xiat- 
anee  has  been  verified  in  fewer  Inatanoes  by  ex- 
perience. And,  upon  the  aame  principle,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe  in  na- 
ture, the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authentica- 
tion by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

Bnt  improbability  arising  from  rarity  of  oc- 
currence, or  singularity  of  nature,  amounts  to 
no  disproof;  It  is  a  presumptiTe  reason  of  doubt. 
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CiM  fefeUo  to  wiltetand  the  eoD^letkm  indiieed 
by  positiTe  and  credible  testimony ;  tudl  m  that 
which  has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappear- 
ances of  the  dead.  These,  as  oar  author  inti- 
mates, haye  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
Bf  e  and  country  by  persons,  who  bad  no  com- 
mwiication  or  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
whose  concarrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  its 
truth.  It  is  evidently  a  hr  greater  improbabi- 
lity, that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dispersed, 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  so 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  sneh  a  rda- 
tion,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  general  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws ;  yst  anomaliee  in  nature  may  oo- 
cur,  and  their  oceurraice  has  been  occasiofially 
asserted  and  beUered  on  less  aooumolated  attes- 
tattoo.  Ws  now  at  length  have  ceased  to  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Patago- 
nians ;  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admit 
the  more  am|riy  witnessed  existence  of  appari- 
tiuns?  Because  the  degree  of  prodigiousness 
Implied  in  the  supposition  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  be- 
lief. This  is  the  effect  of  measuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the  power 
of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  natore,  and  to 
whom  all  thiftg$,  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  arepo$tible.  We  have  constant  assur- 
ance of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult 
to  aooount  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate 
with  such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on 
reflection  appear  more  surprising  or  incompre- 
hensible, that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  tliat  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.  The  wonders, we  see  may  soften 
our  iucreduUty  to  patience  of  those  wliich  we 
have  not  seen,  but  which  aD  tradition  attests. 
Nothing  possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational 
belief. 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  Is 
disputed  by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce- 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forms 
to  be  a  mere  illtision  of  the  fancy,  engendered 
by  disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affec- 
tions. Bodily  affections,  it  is  certain,  have  heai 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind ;  and 
*  instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  de- 
luded and  possessed  with  the  most  extra^'agant 
conceptions,  by  the  vapours  of  distempered 
health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  philoso- 
phers discover,  that  the  witnesses  of  the  fact  in 
question,  whom  they  never  saw,  and  of  whose 
mental  or  bodily  state  they  can  have  no  know- 
ledge, were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in  their 
powers  of  perception  ?  Can  it  be  proved,  that 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  however  astonishing, 


are  ImposAiUe?  Or,  If  not,  upon  wh*!  prineU 
pie  is  it  maintained  invariably,  that  they  wh* 
think  they  see  such  phantonu  see  them  only  in 
imagination?  According  to  this  tenor  of  rea- 
soning, all  truth,  not  obvious  to  common  expe* 
rienee,  might  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every 
rare  fact,  which  we  were  unwilling  to  admits 
might  be  exploded,  by  the  short  method  of  sop^ 
posing,  that  the  witnesses  of  It  at  the  time  must 
have  l>een  bereft  of  their  senses.  Writers,  who 
thus  get  rid  of  evidence  by  presuming  it  the  ef- 
fect of  fascination,  betray  some  share  of  the  hi* 
firmity  they  impute,  and  judge  with  a  reason 
palpably  overpowered  and  distorted  by  the  In- 
fluence of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  apparl* 
tions  have  been  authenticated  in  the  present  day, 
are  thence  induced  to  infer  too  hastily  that  none 
wCTe  ever  s^n.  These  visible  departed  shades 
are  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  nature,  report- 
ed to  have  been  observed  in  all  nations  occasion- 
ally, but  at  no  stated  times.  During  some'  pe- 
riods they  may  occur  with  more  frequency,  in 
others  with  less :  and  the  proof  of  their  former 
occurrence,  once  established,  is  not  to  be  weak- 
ened, much  less  done  away,  by  the  protracted 
delay  or  discontinuance  of  dielr  renewal. 

Nor  can  It  generally  reflect  discredit  on  aver- 
red appearances  of  the  dead,  that  they  are  ob- 
served to  abound  most  in  Ignorant  and  dark 
ages.  At  such  junctures,  a  fabulous  Increase  of 
these,  and  other  strange  casualties,  we  may  ex- 
pect, will  be  supplied  by  the  reveries  of  super- 
stition, or  the  interested  imi)06ltlons  of  craft 
upon  credulity.  But  because  in  times  of  Igno- 
rance, prodigies  of  this  sort  will  seem  to  multi- 
ply by  the  more  than  usual  obtrusion  of  such  as 
are  false ;  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  none 
we  hear  of,  either  in  those  times,  or  at  any 
other,  are  true?  Does  the  utmost  abundance  of 
counterfeits,  in  this  or  In  any  case,  disprove  the 
existence  of  genuine  originals?  On  the  con- 
trary, without  the  supposition  of  some  such  ori- 
ginals, might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
how  even  the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so 
strange  should  become  so  universal  ?  And  does 
not  their  experienced  nniversality*hence  strong- 
ly tend  to  prove,  that  at  least  the  earliest  oi 
them  were  imitati<*ns  of  some  real  models; 
shadows  devised  after  substances;  forgeries  ot 
fancy  or  fraud,  which  derived  their  origin,  and 
received  their  form,  from  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  fact  ? 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state, 
which  has  always  obtained  extensively,  might 
lead  to  the  belief,  without  the  exjierimcntal  wit- 
ness, of  its  appearance. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls 
have  been  believed,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be 
constantly  present,  where  they  were  not  ima- 
gined to  be  visible ;  and  consequently  that  tlie 
11 
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•iqvpMitlon  sM&tioiMd,  which  can  be  proved 
tnM  in  DO  caM,  is  aaoertaioed  to  be  groimdlen 
in  some  caieiy  and  upon  the  balance  of  its  evi- 
dence not  probable  in  any. 

But  it  ia  needleae  to  contend  against  a  suppo- 
sition so  manifestly  Tisionary.  All  men,  in  all 
timesy  must  have  perceived,  that  the  soul,  how- 
ever it  might  continue  to  exist  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  did  not  ordinarily  appear 
on  earth ;  and,  till  it  had  appeared,  they  could 
have  no  reason  for  supposing,  in  opposition  to 
their  post  experience,  that  it  ever  would.  The 
departed  spirit,  for  aught  they  could  foresee, 
might  always  survive  invisibly ;  and  their  be- 
lief, if  they  afterwards  enterUined  any,  could 
be  induced  only  by  their  sensible  perception  of 
its  appearance. 

Accordingly,  tradition  informs  us,  that  sensi- 
ble evidence  has  not  been  wanting  in  this  case. 
In  every  age  and  country  the  posthumous  ap- 
pearance of  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attesta- 
tions of  persons  who  severally  declared  them- 
selves eye-witnesses  of  it  in  distinct  instances. 
If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestations  might  all  be 
founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  in 
delusion  or  imposture ;  stiU  it  will  be  difficnlt, 
if  not  impossible,  to  aoco^mt  for  so  general  a 
consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.  One  true  re- 
port that  a  spirit  has  been  seen,  may  give  occa- 
rion  and  birth  to  many  false  reports  of  similar 
incidents.  But  universal  and  unconoerted  testi- 
mony to  a  supernatural  casualty  cannot  always 
be  untrue ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  who 
lived  in  distant  ages  and  nations,  who  ^lever 
heard  of  me  another,  should  agree,  either  in  a 
delusion  or  imposture  so  remote  from  common 
conception,  and  so  unlike  any  thing  observable 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  An  appear- 
ing spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  singular  in  its  nature 
to  become  a  subject  of  general  invention.     That 


this  prodigy  haabeen  every  whare  eoonterfeitod^ 
proves  only  that  it  has  every  where  in  reality 
occurred  to  view.  The  fable  bears  vdtness  ta 
the  fact  of  its  existence ;  and,  to  a  mind  not  in* 
fluence^by  popular  pr^udiee,  it  will  be  scarce 
possible  to  believe,  that  apparitions  of  the  dead 
could  have  been  vouched  in  all  countriea,  bad 
they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  oonaidering,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  may  at  last  be  thought  of  too 
trivial  moment  to  require  or  justify  a  disoossion 
in  this  place.  But  to  show  the  credibility  of 
this  opinion,  chiefly  by  our  author's  own  argu-> 
ments,  to  which  nothing  of  equal  weight  can  bo 
added,  seemed  not  only  due  to  him  on  Che  pre* 
sent  occasion,  but  requisite  in  another  important 
view.  Appearances  of  departed  spirits  are  oo« 
caaionally  recorded  in  Scripture  ;*  and  as  all 
indiscriminate  objectiona  against  the  reality  of 
such  appearances  hence  evidently  impeach  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice  of  the 
fallacy  of  some  currently  urged  objections  of 
this  sort  W9B  not  unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  altogether  useless.  It  was  the  su-^ 
perstition  of  the  dark  ages  to  believe  in  many 
false  miracles  and  apparitions ;  whence  it  seems 
ofUn  the  insinuated  wisdom  of  our  enlightened 
times,  to  accept  none,  however  authenticated  in 
any  age,  for  true :  as  if  the  folly  of  baseless  un- 
belief were  less  than  that  of  credulity;  and  it 
were  not  the  province  of  instructed  judgment 
to  decide  in  no  case  capriciously  or  blindly, 
resist  prejudice^  and   be   determined  by  evi- 
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Islington,  May  Sd,  1789. 


•  See  1  Sam.  sxviii.  14.  and  MatL  XTii.  I. 


PRAYERS 


AMD 


MEDITATIONS- 


1738. 

On  my  JUrtk-Day, 

September  18tb. 
O  Goi>,  ilM  Creator  and  PrMerver  of  all  man- 
kind. Father  of  all  mercies,  I,  thine  onworthy 
servant,  do  give  Thee  most  humble  thanks,  for 
all  thy  goodness  and  loWng-kindness  to  me.  1 
bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  presenratlon,  and 
redemption,  for  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of 
glory.  In  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  in 
the  midst  of  weakness,  blindness,  and  danger, 
Thou  hast  protected 'me;  amidst  afflictions  of 
mind,  body,  and  estate,  Thou  hast  supported 
me;  and  amidst  vanity  and  wickedness  Thou 
hast  spared  me.  Grant,  O  merciful  Father, 
that  I  may  have  a  liyely  sense  of  thy  mercies. 
Create  in  me  a  contrite  heart,  that  I  may  wor- 
thily lament  my  sins  and  acknowledge  my  wick- 
edness, and  obtain  remission  and  forgiveness, 
through  the  saiislactlon  of  Jesus  Christ.  And, 
O  Lord,  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  redeem  the 
time  which  I  have  spent  in  sloth,  Tanity,  and 
wickedness ;  to  make  use  of  thy  gifts  to  the 
honour  of  ihy  name ;  to  lead  a  new  life  in  thy 
Ihidi,  fear,  and  love ;  and  finally  to  obtain  ever- 
lasting life.  Grant  thfa,  Almighty  Lord,  for 
the  merits  and  through  the  mediation  of  our 
most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ohoet, 
Three  Penons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
Transcribed,  June  S6th,  1788. 
This  Is  the  first  solemn  prayer,  of  which  I 

have  a  copy.     Whether  I  composed  any  be- 

fbrs  this,  I  question. 


1744-5. 

January  1st. 
Almightt  and  evei lasting  God,  in  whose  hands 
are  Ufit  and  death,  by  whose  wiU  aU  things 
were  created,  and  by  whose  providence  they  ars 
sustained,  I  return  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  hast 
given  me  life^  and  that  Thou  hast  continued  it 
to  this  time;  that  Thou  hast  hitherto  forborne 
to  snatch  me  away  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  folly, 
and  hast  permitted  me  still  to  enjoy  the  mesne 
of  grace,  and  vouchsafed  to  call  me  yet  again  to 
repentance.  Grant,  O  merciful  Lord,  that  thy 
call  may  not  be  vain ;  that  my  life  may  not  be 
continued  to  increase  my  guilt,  and  that  thy  gra- 
cious forbearance  may  not  harden  my  heart  in 
wickedness.  Let  me  remember,  O  my  God, 
that  as  days  and  years  pass  over  me,  I  iqiproaoh 
nearer  to  the  grave,  whera  then  Is  no  repent- 
ance ;  and  grant,  that  by  the  assistance  of  thy 
Holy  Sphrit,  1  may  so  pass  through  this  life, 
that  I  may  obtain  life  everlasting,  for  the  sake  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


1747-8. 


January  lot. 
Almiobtt  and  moat  msroiftil  Father,  who  hast 
not  yet  suffered  me  to  fidl  into  the  grave ;  grant 
that  I  may  so  ramember  my  past  life,  as  to  n 
pent  of  the  days  and  yean  which  I  haye  spent 
in  forgetfulness  of  thy  mercy,  and  neglect  of  mj 
own  salvation ;  and  so  use  the  time  which  Thou 
shalt  yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become  every 
day  more  diligent  in  the  duties  which  in  thy 
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providence  shall  be  asslg^ned  me ;  aod  tbat,  when 
Ht  last  I  shall  be  called  to  jad^mcnt,  I  may  be 
re  «ived  as  a  good  aod  faithful  servant  into  ever- 
lasthig  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
ou"  [jord.    Amen. 


1749-50. 


January  Ist,  after  3  in  the  morning* 
Almightt  God,  by  whose  will  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  have  been  sustained, 
by  whose  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Redeemer,  and  by  whose  grace 
whatever  I  have  thought  or  acted  acceptable  to 
Thee  has  been  inspired  and  directed ;  gnnt,  O 
Lord,  that  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  I  may  re- 
collect thy  mercies  to  my  preservation,  in  what- 
ever state  Thou  preparest  for  me  :  that  in  afflic- 
tion I  may  remember  how  often  I  have  been 
succoured;  and  in  prosperity  may  know  and 
confess  from  whose  hand  the  blessing  is  received'. 
Let  me,  O  Lord,  so  remember  my  sins,  that  I 
may  abolish  them  by  true  repentance,  and  so 
improve  the  year  to  which  Thou  hast  graciously 
eactended  my  life,  and  all  the  years  which  Thou 
shah  yet  allow  me,  tbat  I  mtty  hourly  become 
porer  In  thy  sight;  so  that  I  may  live  in 
thy  fmr,  and  die  in  thy  favour,  and  hud  mercy 
M  the  last  day,  for  the  sak^  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Ataen. 


Piw^  on  the  Ramblkr. 

Almightt  Ood,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  whose  grace  aU  wisdom  is  folly ;  grant, 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking, 
thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me, 
but  that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  sal- 
vation both  of  myself  and  otners ;  grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


1752. 

Praters  •  comjwsed  by  me  on  the  Death  of  my 
Wifet  and  rejwdted  among  her  Afemorials,  May 
8th,  17S«. 

Deus  exaudi,  lieu  / 

April  Uth,  1752. 
Almiohtt  and  most  taerciful    Father,    who 
Invest  those  whom  thou  punishest,  and  tumest 

»  rViz.  The  four  followiog  prayers  .3 


away  thy  anger  from  the  penitent,  look  down 
with  pity  upon  my  sorrows,  and  grant  that  tlie 
affliction  which  it  has  pleased  Thee  to  bring 
upon  me,  may  awaken  my  conscience,  enforce 
my  resolutions  of  a  better  life,  and  impress  upon 
me  such  conviction  of  thy  power  and  goodness, 
that  I  may  place  in  Thee  my  only  felicity,  and 
endeavour  to  please  Thee  in  all  my  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O  I^rd,  that  I  may 
not  languish  in  fruitless  and  unavailing  sorrow, 
but  that  I  may  consider  from  whose  hand  all 
good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may  remember 
that  1  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and  hope  for 
eomfort  only  by  repentance.  Grant,  O  merci- 
ful God,  that  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit  I  may  repent  and  be  comforted,*  o\^ain 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  pass  the 
residue  of  my  life  in  humble  resignation  and 
cheerful  obedience;  and  when  it  shall  please 
Thee  to  call  me  fiora  this  mortal  state,  resign 
myself  into  thy  hands  with  faith  and  confidence, 
and  finally  obtain  mercy  and  everlasting  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Aprn  S5th,  175S. 
O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  almighty  and 
most  merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  castest  down 
and  ralsest  up,  look  with  mercy  on  the  affliction 
of  thy  unworthy  servant,  turn  away  thine  an- 
ger from  me,  and  speak  peace  to  my  troubled 
soul.  Grant  me  the  ftsslstanee  and  <Mmilbrt  <A 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  remember  with 
thankfulness  the  blessings  so  long  enjoyed  by  me 
in  the  society  of  my  departed  wife :  make  me  s» 
to  think  on  her  precepts  and  example,  that  I 
may  imitate  whatever  was  in  her  life  acceptable 
in  thy  sight,  and  avoid  all  by  which  she  offended 
Thee.  Forgive  me,  O  merciful  Lord,  all  my  sina^ 
and  enable  me  to  begin  and  perfect  that  refor- 
mation which  I  promised  her,  and  to  persevere 
in  that  resolution,  which  she  implored  Thee  to 
continue,  in  the  purposes  which  I  recorded  in 
thy  sight,  when  she  lay  dead  before  me,  in  obe- 
dience to  thy  laws,  and  faith  In  thy  word.  And 
now,  O  Lord,  releiuc  me  from  my  sorrow,  flU 
me  with  just  hopes,  true  faith,  and  holy  conso- 
lations, and  enable  me  to  do  my  ddty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
call  me,  without  dlsturlMuice  from  fruitless 
grief,  or  tumultuous  imaginations ;  that  in  all 
my  thoftgbts,  words,  and  actions,  I  may  glorify 
thy  Holy  Name,  and  finally  obtain,  what  I  hope 
Thou  hast  granted  to  thy  departed  servanl^ 
everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  through,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

May  etb,  1732. 
O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom 
all  purposes  are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain» 
grant  me  the  usbl^tiuicc  »f  thy  Iluly  Spirit,  that 
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I  Bi«7  iu»t  mnow  m  one  without  liope,  but  may 
nowretom  to  the  duties  of  my  preaent  state 
with  humble  eonfldenoe  in  thy  protection,  and 
■o  goYBrn  my  thoughts  and  actions,  that  neither 
business  may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Tbee» 
nor  idleness  Imf  me  open  to  rain  imaginations  ; 
that  neither  praise  may  iUl  me  with  pride,  nor 
censure  with  discontent ;  but  that  in  the  chan- 
ges of  this  life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the 
reward  which  Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that 
ssrre  Hiee,  and  that  whaterer  things  are  true, 
whaterer  things  are  honest,  whaterer  things  are 
just,  whaterer  are  pure,  whatever  are  lovely^ 
whatever  are  of  good  report,  wherein  their  is 
virtue,  wherein  there  Is  praise,  I  may  think 
upon  and  do,  and  obtain  mercy  and  everlasting 
happiness.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Apaen. 

Our  Father,  &c— The  graes^  &c 

May  6tb.     I  used  this  service,  written  April 
2Uh,  25th. 

May  6th,  as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  life 
to-morrow. 

Apoe.  xir.  13. 


April  Wrb,  1752;  being  nftcr  19  at  night  of  the  S^tb. 

O  Loan,  Governor  of  Heaven  aoid  Earth,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits, 
if  Thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  of  the  dead  to 
minister  to  the  living,  and  appointed  my  de- 
parted wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I 
may  enjoy  the  good  effects  of  her  attention  and 
ministration,  whether  exercised  by  appearance, 
Impulses,  dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agree- 
able to  thy  government;  forgive  my  presump^ 
tion,  enlighten  my  Ignorance,  and  however 
meaner  agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the  bles- 
sed Influences  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Btfore  any  new  Study, 

Koveml>er. 

ALMiaHTT  God,  In  whoso  hands  are  all  the 
powers  of  man ;  who  givest  understanding,  and 
takest  it  away ;  who,  as  it  seemeth  good  unto 
Thee,  enlightenest  the  thoughts  of  the  simple, 
and  darkenest  the  meditations  of  the  wise,  be 
present  with  me  in  my  stndise  and  inquiries. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  lavish  away 
the  life  which  Thou  hast  given  me  on  useless 
trifles,  nor  waste  It  In  vain  searches  after  things 
which  TlioH  hast  hidden  from  me. 

Enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  to  shun 


sloth  and  negligence,  that  every  day  may  dis- 
chaige  part  of  the  task  which  Thou  hast  allotted 
ma;  and  so /urther  with  thy  help  that  labour 
which,  without  thy  help,  must  be  ineffectual* 
that  I  may  obtain,  in  all  my  undertakings,  such 
success  as  will  most  promote  thy  glory,  and  the 
salvation  of  my  own  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 


After  Time  negligenily  and  unpr^fiiaUy  ^lent. 

November  10th. 
O  Loan,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death, 
by  whose  power  I  am  sustained,  and  by  whose 
mercy  I  am  spared,  look  down  upon  me  with 
pity.  Foi^ve  me,  that  I  have  this  day  neglect* 
ed  the  duty  which  Thou  hast  assigned  to  It,  and 
suffered  the  hours,  of  which  I  must  give  ac- 
count, to  pass  away  without  any  endeavour  to 
accomplish  thy  will,  or  to  promote  my  own 
salvation.  Make  me  to  remember,  O  God,  that 
every  day  Is  thy  gift,  and  ought  to  be  used  ac- 
cording to  thy  command.  Grant  me,  therefore, 
so  to  repent  of  my  negligence,  that  1  may  obtain 
mercy  from  Thee,  and  pass  the  time  which 
Thou  Shalt  yet  allow  me  in  diligent,  perfor- 
mance of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 


1758. 

On  Easter  Day. 


Al'Til  22.1. 


O  Loan,  who  givest  the  gi-ace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant, 
that,  by  true  contrition,  I  may  obtain  forgive- 
ness of  all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties 
neglected,  in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom 
Thou  hast  taken  from  me ;  for  the  neglect  of 
joint  devotion,  patient  exhortation,  and  mild 
Instruction.  And,  O  Lord,  who  canst  change 
evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss  of  my  wife  may 
so  mortify  all  inordinate  affections  in  me,  that 
I  may  henceforth  pleaas  Thee  by  holiaen  of 
liie. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  It  may  be  lawful  for 
ne^  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the 
soul  of  my  departed  wife;  beseeching  Thee  to 
grant  her  whatever  is  best  in  her  present  states 
and  finally  to  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness^ 
All  this  1  beg  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  whose 
death  I  am  now  about  to  commemorate.  To 
whom,  &c.     Amen. 

This  I  repeated  sometimca  at  churclu 
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FL  Lacr.  [Flentihu  tesymtf.] 

Marcb  28th,  In  the  moniiag. 

O  GoiH  wlio  on  this  day  wert  plcMed  to  take 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sor- 
rows and  reflections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew 
and  practise  the  resolaUons  which  I  made  when 
thy  afflicting  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  re- 
membrance of  thy  Jadgments,  by  which  my 
wife  is  taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance ; 
and  the  sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  wliich  I  am 
spared,  strengthen  my  hope  and  oonfidmce  in 
lliee,  that  by  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy 
Uoly  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass  through  things  tem- 
poralt  as  finally  to  gain  everlasting  happiness, 
and  to  pass,  by  a  holy  and  happy  death,  into  the 
joy  which  Thou  liast  prepared  for  those  that 
loTS  Thee.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon 
me. 

Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  in  some 
measure  kept  that  of  breaking  from  indo- 


Marcb  S8th,  17M. 
Almiohtt  God,  Touchsafe  to  sanctify  uuto 
me  the  reflections  and  resolutions  of  thii  day; 
let  not  my  sorrow  be  unprofitable :  let  not  my 
resolutions  be  Tain.  Grant  that  my  grief  may 
produce  true  repentance,  so  that  X  may  live  to 
please  Thee ;  and  when  the  time  shall  come  that 
I  must  die  like  her  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me,  grant  me  eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


1765. 


Om  the  Studjf  of  PhUotapky^  at  an  InstrtimetU  of 
Livhtg, 

July. 

O  Loan,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the 
lot  of  man,  and  aeest  the  necessities  of  all  thy 
creatures,  bless  my  studies  and  endeavours; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me ;  and  If  it 
shall  be  thy  good  pleasure  to  Intrust  me  with 
plenty,  give  me  a  compassionate  heart,  that  I 
may  be  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others ;  let 
neither  poverty  nor  rfohes  estrange  my  heart 
from  Thee,  but  assist  me  with  thy  grace  so  to 
live  as  that  1  may  die  in  thy  favour,  for  the  sake 
«f  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

TUa  study  was  not  pn^ued. 

IVanaeribed  June  S6th,  1768. 


Janaary  Ut,  sftenioon. 

AuciOHTT  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  my  recovery  from  sIHrness,  and  the 
continuance  of  my  life.  Grant,  O  my  God» 
that  I  may  improve  the  year  which  I  am  now 
b^innlng,  and  all  the  days  which  Thou  shalt 
add  to  my  life,  by  serious  repentance  and  dili- 
gent obedience ;  that  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  I  may  use  the  means  of  grace  to  my  own 
salvation,  and  at  last  enjoy  thy  presence  in  eter- 
nal liiq|ipincs%  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


Hill  BootobT's  Beaih. 

Jan.  17S0. 

0  Loan  Goo,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things, 
in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest 
comforto  and  takest  them  away,  I  return  Thee 
thanks  for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby, 
whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore 
thy  grace,  that  I  may  improve  the  opportunity 
of  instruction  which  Thou  hast  afforded  me,  by 
the  knowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of 
her  death;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty 
of  my  present  state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly 
to  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me, 
that,  living  in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  fhvour, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

1  commend,  &e.  W.  and  H.  B. 
Transcribed  June  26th,  J  768. 


When  my  Eye  wat  reUwred  U  Ut  Use. 

February  19th,  1798. 
Aluiohtt  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to 
my  eye,  and  enabled  me  to  pursue  again  the 
studies  which  Thou  bast  set  before  me ;  teach 
me,  by  the  diminution  of  my  sight,  to  remem- 
ber that  whatever  I  possess  is  thy  gift,  and  by 
its  recovery,  to  hope  for  thy  mercy :  and,  O 
Lord,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  but 
grant  that  I  may  use  thy  bounties  according  to 
thy  willy  through  Jssus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Introductory  Frayer, 

March  S9th,  1790. 

O  Goo,  who  dcsirest  not  the  death  of  a  ain- 

ner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  now  dar> 

ing  to  call  upon  Thee.     Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  ai» 

purify  my  affections,  and  exalt  my  desires,  that 
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By   pnyer  Bay  be  aoceptaUe  in  thy  ci^ht, 
tbroufh  Jmus  Chrwt. 


March  98th,  aboat  S  in  the  oftorning . 

Almiohtt  God,  our  heaYenly  Father,  whose 
Judgments  terminate  in  mercy,  grant  I  beeeech 
Thee  that  the  remembrance  of  my  wife,  whom 
Thoa  liaat  taken  from  me,  may  not  load  my 
•on]  with  unprofitable  eorrow,  but  may  excite 
in  me  true  repentance  of  my  rins  and  negli- 
fencee;  and,  by  the  co-operation  of  thy  grace, 
may  produce  in  me  a  new  life,  pleasing  to  'iliee. 
Grant,  that  the  loss  of  my  wife  may  teach  me 
the  true  use  of  the  blessings  which  are  yet  left 
me ;  and  that,  however  bereft  of  worldly  com- 
forts, 1  may  find  peace  and  refuge  in  thy  ser- 
vice, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


1757. 


Jan.  Ut,  at  2  in  the  morning. 

Almiohtt  God,  who  hast  brought  me  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  and  by  prolonging 
my  life  invitest  to  repentance,  forgive  me  that 
I  have  mispent  the  time  past;  enable. me,  from 
this  instant,  to  amend  my  life  according  to  thy 
holy  word ;  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I 
may  so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  not 
finally  to  lose  the  things  eternal.  O  God,  hear 
my  prayer  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


Easter  Eve, 


Almiohtt  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  deslr- 
est  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with 
mercy  upon  me,  depraved  with  vain  imagina- 
tions, and  entangled  in  long  habits  of  sin. 
Grant  me  that  gnuse,  without  which  I  can 
neither  will  nor  do  what  is  acceptable  to  Thee. 
Pardon  my  sins ;  remove  the  impediments  that 
hinder  my  obedience;  enable  me  to  shake  off 
sloth,  and  to  redeem  the  time  mispent  in  idle- 
ness and  sin,  by  a  diligent  application  of  the 
days  yet  remaining,  to  the  duties  whieh  thy 
providence  shall  allot  me.  O  God,  grant  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  J  may  repent  and  amend 
my  life;  grant  me  contritioD«  grant  me  resolu^. 
tion,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose 
eoveoant  I  now  implore  admission,  of  the  bene- 
fits of  whose  death  I  implore  participation.  For 
bis  sake  have  mervy  on  ma,  O  God ;  tar  hia 
safce^  O  God,  pardon  and  reeeiva  ma. 


Sept  16th,  1787. 
Almiohtt  and  most  merciful  Father,  by 
whose  providence  my  life  has  been  prolonged, 
and  who  hast  granted  me  now  to  begin  another 
year  of  probation,  vouchsafe  me  such  assistance 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  continuance  of  my 
life  may  not  add  to  the  measure  of  my  guilt ; 
but  that  1  may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  years 
passed  in  neglect  of  the  duties  which  Thou  hast 
set  before  me,  in  vain  thoughts,  In  sloth,  and  in 
folly,  that  I  may  apply  my  heart  to  true  wia- 
dom,  by  diligence  redeem  the  time  loet,  and  by 
repentance  obtain  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  JsMia 
Christ. 


1758. 

Easter  Day, 


MarohMth. 


Almiohtt  and  most  merciful  Father,  whor 
hast  created  me  to  love  and  to  serve  Thee^ 
enable  me  so  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  in 
which  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  commemo- 
rated, tliat  I  may  henceforward  lead  a  new  life 
in  thy  faith  and  fear.  Thou,  who  knowest  my 
frailties  and  infirmities,  strengthen  and  support 
me ;  graut  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that,  after  ali 
my  lapees,  I  may  now  continue  stedfast  in  obe* 
dience,  that,  alter  long  habits  of  negligence  and 
sin,  I  may,  at  last,  work  out  my  salvation  with 
diligence  and  constancy;  purify  my  thoughts 
from  pollutions,  and  fix  my  affections  on  things 
eternal.  Much  of  my  time  past  lias  been  lost 
in  sloth;  let  not  what  remains,  O  Lord,  bo 
given  me  in  vain ;  but  let  me,  ftom  thia  time^ 
lead  a  better  life,  and  serve  thee  with  ft  quiot 
mind,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid.    Amen. 


March  S3th.  1738. 
Almiohtt  and  eternal  God,  who  givest  life 
and  takest  it  away,  grant  that  while  thou  shalt 
prolong  my  continuance  on  earth,  I  may  live 
with  a  due  sense  of  thy  mercy  and  forbearance, 
and  let  the  remembrance  of  her,  whom  thy  hand 
has  separated  from  me,  teach  me  to  consider  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  use  all 
diligence  to  obtain  eternil  happiness  in  thy  pre-' 
sence.  O  God,  enable  me  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to 
attend  heedfully  and  constantly  to  thy  word  and 
worship.  Whatever  was  good  in  the  example 
of  my  departed  wife,  teach  me  to  follow ;  and 
whatever  was  amiss  give  me  grace  to  shun,  that 
my  aflUction  may  be  sanctified,  and  that,  re- 
membering how  much  every  day  brings  me 
nearer  to  the  grave,  I  may  every  day  purify  my 
mind,  and  amend  my  life^  by  the  aaiistanoe  « 
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thy  Holy  Spirit,  till  at  last  I  vball  be  accepted 
by  Thee»  for  Jesus  Christ's  salts.     Amen. 


Sept.  18,  hoi  A  prin  A  matuticA. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  yet 
sparest  and  yet  snpportest  me,  who  supportest 
me  in  my  weakness,  and  sparest  me  in  my  sins, 
and  bast  now  granted  to  me  to  be^jpn  another 
year,  enable  me  to  improve  the  time  which  is 
yat  before  me,  to  thy  glory,  and  my  own  salva- 
tion. Impress  upon  my  soul  such  repentance  of 
the  days  mispent  in  idleness  and  folly,  that  I 
may  henceforward  diligently  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness of  my  station  in  this  world,  and  to  all  the 
duties  which  thou  hast  commanded.  Let  thy 
Holy  Spirit  comfort  and  guide  me,  that  in  my 
passage  through  the  pains  or  pleasures  of  the 
present  state,  I  may  never  lie  tempted  to  forget- 
fulness  of  Thee.  Let  my  life  be  useful,  and  my 
death  be  happy ;  let  me  live  according  to  thy 
laws,  and  die  with  just  confidence  in  thy  mer- 
cy, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

This  year  I  hope  to  learn  diligence. 


1759. 

Jan.  'I3i\ 
The  day  on  which  my  dear  motlier  was  buried. 
Repeated  on  my  last»  with  the  addition. 

AutioBtr  God,  merdfal  Father,  in  whose 
hands  an  lift  and  death,  sanotify  unto  ma  the 
sorrow  whioh  I  now  feel.  Foi^pve  me  what- 
ever I  have  done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and 
whatever  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make 
me  to  remember  her  good  precepts  and  good  ex- 
imploy  and  to  reform  my  life  according  to  thy 
boly  word,  that  I  may  lose  no  more  opportuni- 
ties of  good.  I  am  sorrowful,  O  Lord;  let  not 
my  sorrow  be  without  fruit.  Let  it  be  follow- 
ed by  holy  resolutions,  and  lasting  smendment, 
that  when  I  shall  die  like  my  mother  I  may  be 
received  to  everlasting  life. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  It  may  be  law- 
ful, into  thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed 
mother,  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her  whatever 
is  molt  beneficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  am  now 
about  to  return  to  the  common  comforts  and 
business  of  the  world,  such  modemtlon  in  all 
enjoyments,  such  diligence  In  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  of  mind,  that,  amidst  the  changes, 
miseries,  or  pleasures  of  lift,  I  may  keep  my 


mind  fixed  upon  Thee,  and  impiwre  every  day 
in  grace,  tiU  I  shaU  be  rMHiived  into  thy  kingdom 
<if  eternal  happiness. 

I  returned  thanks  for  my  mother*s  good  ex- 
ample, and  Implored  pardon  for  neglecting  it. 

I  returned  thanks  for  the  alleviation  of  my 
sorrow. 

llie  dream  of  my  brother  I  shall  remember. 


Jej. 
March  f4,  1739, 
rather  SS,  after  li  at  xiifht. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  hast 
graciously  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and 
by  the  change  of  outward  things  which  I  am 
now  to  make,  callest  me  to  a  change  of  inward 
affections,  and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts, 
words,  and  practices ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord, 
that  this  cidl  may  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me 
whatever  has  been  amiss  in  the  state  which  I 
am  now  leaving,  idleness,  and  neglect  of  thy 
word  and  worship.  Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  J  am  now 
beginning  may  proceed  according  to  thy  laws, 
and  snd  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  thy  favour. 
Give  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace,  that  I 
may  serve  Thee  with  hnmbls  oonfldenee^  and, 
after  this  life,  enjoy  thy  preaeDce  in  eternal 
happiness. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  fiir  as  it  may  be  lawful  for 
me,  I  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my 
fkther,  my  brother,  my  wife,  my  mother.  I  be* 
seech  Thee  to  look  mercifully  upon  then,  and 
grant  them  whatever  may  most  prmnoCe  thair 
present  sind  eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing in  outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a 
change  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  great 
chaiiga  through  which  my  wife  b 


1760. 


Sept.  I8tt 
RssoLVKD,  D[«>]  }[uvante]t 

To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 

To  apply  to  study. 

To  reclaim  imaginations. 

To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty*s  coflSn. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  rriigion. 

To  go  to  church. 

To  drink  less  strong  liqnon. 

TokeepajouroaL 
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To  ofpoae  lazicMH,  by  doiai^  wiMt  k  to  W  4«k 

to-BMHrrDW. 
Rite  as  early  as  I  can. 
SmA  ftr  boolu  for  Hial  of  War. 
PvC  books  in  ov4tr. 
flcbemeofLifa. 

O  AJwighty  G«l,  VatUMi  Fatbcr,  iHia  baat 
aotttiMwd  my  Ui»  to  Motbar  yaar,  gnmi  that  i 
aayapaodthaUiiaa  whkb  11io«  abakyaiglTe 
ma  In  auch  obedianca  to  tfty  word  and  will,  Hmt, 
flnaUy,  I  may  obtain  ererlaaliog  U«k  Omni 
that  I  may  repant  and  foraake  my  aina  before 
Iha  miaeriea  of  age  ftllnponme;  and  that,  while 
my  atrcngth  yet  remaina,  I  may  nae  it  to  thy 
giary  and  my  own  aalTatlon,  by  the  aaaiatance 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  for  Jeaua  Chriat'a  aaka. 


17«L 


flbics  the  aammoiioa  af  hM  Eoatar,  I  ham  led 
n  Mlb  so  dfaalpatod  and  oMlaUr  and  aory  tamra 
and  perplexftiaa bareao smah  laareaaad,  that 
I  am  nnder  great  deprearian  and  diaooarage- 
mant ;  yet  I  parpaoa  to  praaent  myadf  bafbre 
Oed  to-mcvfvw,  wf lh  hmMa  Itopa  lliat  he 

'  will  not  break  the  braiaed  reed. 

CenM  anto  BO  el  ya  that  travafl. 

I  baifa  aeaaWad,  I  hapanot  pmamptao«aly»  till 
1  am  irfbaM  to  faaohw  agaia.  Yet,  bopfaig  in 
God,  I  itnadliiatly  parpeaa  to  lead  a  jiaw  Mfe. 
O  God,  asaUama^  Cm*  Jeaw  CMit'aaah* 

My  purpaaeia. 

To  araU  MIenaaa. 

Taregohito my  aleap  aa  to  iengfb and  ehaiea  of 


the 


To  aat  dowB  everyday  wfiat 

day  fbilowfaig. 
To  kaep  a  ^osrnal. 
To  warahip^  Gad  more  dlUgantly. 
To  go  to  dmreBt  efai^  ounda'y. 
To  Btudy  the  Scriptoree. 
To  read  a  €81  ban  portioB  erary  wan. 


Eatter  Eve. 


Almiohtt  and  moat  merciful  Father,  look 
down  apoB  my  adewjr  with  pky:  ttfangthen 
me  that  I  may  overcome  all  ainful  habita ;  grant 
that  I  may,  with  eflbctnal  faith,  oammemorato 
ihadeatt  of  thy  Sao  Jaaoa  Chvlal^  aa  that  all 
•armpt  daalraa  may  be  aatipgniihidi  and  aU 


▼aht  thougbta  may  be  diapelled.  EnUghAen  ma 
with  true  knowledge,  anhnato  naa  with  reaao». 
ablehapa»  oamfort  mewith  a  Jnai  aeeM  of  thy 
love,  and  aasiat  aaa  to  the  performaiioe  of  all 
holy  purpoees,  that,  after  the  sins,  errors,  and 
miaeriea  of  this  world,  I  may  obtain  everlaating 
happiness  fur  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  To  whom, 
&c     Amen. 

1  hope  to  attend  on  God  in  his  ordinancea  to- 
morrow. 

Trust  in  God,  O  my  aooL  O  God,  let  ma 
trust  in  Thee. 


1762. 


God  grant  that  I  may,  from  thia  day, 
Return  to  my  studies. 
Labour  diligently. 
RIaeeariy. 
14va  taasparatalf . 
Baad  the  Bibla. 
Go  toehareh. 


MstvhMtk 


Q  Ga%  givar  aaid  ptaaewat  af  all  life,  by 
pawar  I  waa  crtaiadi  and  by  iriMae  pvo- 
videnaa  I  aaa  aaatainad,  leak  down  npan  me 
withtondeneas  aad  aaereys  gfaat  that  I  may 
nat  hava  baaa  aceatad  to  ba  finally  deatroyad ; 
timt  I  may  not  ba  piaaaaiad  to  add  wickedness 
to  wlckadnem;  bat  n«y  aa  lapent  me  af  my 
sins,  and  ao  order  my  life  to  come,  that  when  I 
Aaa  ba  called  hemse,  lika  tba  wila  whom  Thou 
faaat  taken  firam  me,  I  aaay  dia  In  peaces  and  in 
thy  flwoar,  and  be  received  hMo  thina  evariaat- 
lag  Ungdam,  thnmgh  the  mcaMaaad  mediation 
af  Jaaaa  Chrlat  thtoa-aaly  So*  onr  Lard  and 
Saviour.     Amen. 


1764. 


Almiohtt  and  moat  merciful  Father,  who 
by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed  us  from 
sin  and  death,  g^nt  that  the  commemoration  of 
hia  passion  may  quicken  my  repentance,  increaae 
my  hope,  and  atrengthen  my  fiiitb ;  that  I  may 
lament  and  forsake  my  aina ;  and^  for  the  time 
which  Thoo  ahalt  yatffraatmar  may  avoid  idle- 
ness, and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship. 
Grant  me  stnngth  to  be  diligent  in  the  lawful 
employmanu  wbieh  aball  be  aet  before  ma; 
grant  me  purity  of  thougbta,  words,  and  actions. 
Grant  me  to  love  and  study  thy  word,  and  to 
ftaqueot  thy  wavahip  vdth  pure  affwtion.  Da- 
liver  and  preaarve  ma  tcvm  vain  terrora,  aad 
Kk 
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gnot  that  hf  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I 
may  lo  liTe»  that  after  this  life  ended,  I  may  be 
receiyed  to  eTerlastiog  happinees,  for  the  sake  of 
Jeeuii  Christ  oar  Iiord. 


Good  JMday. 

April  Mth,  1764. 

I  BATE  made  no  reformation;  I  have  lived 
totaUy  useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and 
more  addicted  to  wine  and  meat.  Grant  me, 
.O  God,  to  amend  my  life,  lor  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

I  hope 

To  put  my  rooms  In  order.* 

I  fiuted  all  day. 


April  tlst,  IfM,  S  in  the  morning. 

My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the 
Sacrament,  has  sunk  Into  grosser  sluggish- 
ness, and  my  dissipation  spread  into  wilder 
negligence^  My  thoughts  have  been  donded 
with  sensuldity;  and,  except  that  firom  the 
heginning  of  this  year  I  have  in  some  mea- 
sure forl>ome  excess  of  strong  drink,  my  appe- 
tites have  predominated  over  my  reason.  A 
kind  of  strange  dbllTion  has  overspread  me^ 
ao  that  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  the 
last  year;  and  perceive  that  incidents  and 
Intelligence  pass  over  me  without  leaving  any 
Impression. 

This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is  promised. 
I  purpose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-mor- 
row. Grant,  O  I«rd,  that  I  may  reeeive  the 
Saerament  with  such  resolutions  of  a  better 
life  as  may  by  thy  grace  be  effBotual,  llnr  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 


April  81.  I  read  the  whole  Gospel  of  St.  JoHir. 

Then  sat  up  till  the  SSd. 
My  purpose  Is  from  this  t^me, 
To  rt^tet  or  expel  sensual  Imagee,  and    idle 

thoughts. 
To  provide  some  useful  amusement  lor  leisure 

time. 
To  avoid  idleness. 
To  rise  eariy. 

To  study  a  proper  portion  of  every  day. 
To  worship  God  diligently. 
To  read  the  Scriptures 
To  let  no  week  pase  wUhont  reading  some  part. 


o  Disorder  I  teve  fooad  ono  great  cease  of  idle- 


To  write  down  my  obeervatlons. 

I  will  renew  my  resolutions  made  at  Tetty'a 
death. 

I  perceive  an  insensibility  and  heaviness  upon 
me.  I  am  less  than  commonly  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  less  affected  with 
the  shame  of  idleness.  Yet  I  will  not  deepalr. 
I  wHl  pray  to  God  for  reeolntion,  and  wHI 
endeavour  to  strengthen  my  fidth  in  Christ 
by  commemorating  1 

I  prayed  for  Tett 


JSatUrDay. 

April  tt,  1704. 

Havixo,  before  I  went  to  bed,  compoeed  the 
foregoing  meditation,  and  the  following 
prayer ;  I  tried  to  oompoee  myself,  but  slept 
unquletly.  I  roee,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for 
reeolution  and  perseverance.  Thought  on 
Tetty,  dear  poor  Tetty,  with  my  eyes  fnlL 

I  went  to  church ;  came  in  at  the  first  of  the 
Pinlma,  and  endeavoured  to  attend  the  ssr- 
vice,  which  I  went  through  without  pertur- 
bation. Atba  sermon,  I  recommended  Tetty 
In  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  lather,  mo- 
ther, brother,  and  Bathurst,  In  another.  I 
did  it  only  onoe^  eo  for  as  it  might  be  lawftd 
forme. 

I  then  prayed  for  reeolution  and  perseverance  to 
amend  my  life.  I  received  soon,  the  eom- 
municants  were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  ought  to  form  eome  re- 
solutions. I  reeolved,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
but  witiiout  a  vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts, 
to  study  eight  hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go 
to  chuivh  every  Sunday,  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  gave  a  shilling;  and,  seeing  a  poor 
giri  at  the  Saerament  in  a  bedgown,  gave  her 
privately  a  crown,  though  I  eaw  Hart> 
Hymns  In  her  hand.  I  prayed  earnestly  for 
amendment,  and  repeated  my  prayer  at  home. 
Dined  with  Miss  W.,  went  to  prayers  at 
church ;  went  to  >  spent  the  evening 

not  pleasantly.  Avoided  wine,  and  tempered 
a  very  fow  glasses  with  sherbet.  Came  home 
and  prayed. 

I  saw  ft  (he  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 


JScuttr  Day. 
Againti  hote  X%ou^Ut  and  IdUnat. 

April  ttd.  1704^  at  S  moraine. 
.  AxjuuBTT  and  moet  merciful  Father,  who 
hast  created  and  preeerved  me^  have  pity  on  nay 
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md  eorrnptloiu  Ddlvir  m«  frnn 
kaMtoal  wicilMdnwi  and  tdlanwi ;  cnalil«Bw  to 
purify  my  thooghtii  to  use  the  ftcoltiM  which 
Thou  hast  giTon  me  with  hoDMt  dlligonoo,  and 
to  regulate  my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grant  me,  O  Lofd»  good  purposes  and  steady 
lesolutioD,  that  1  may  repent  my  sins,  and 
amend  my  life.  Deliver  me  from  the  distresses 
of  rain  terror,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  gnuse,  to 
will  and  to  do  what  may  please  Thee;  that 
when  I  shall  be  called  away  from  this  present 
states  I  may  obtain  everlasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  18th,  1784,  about  8  erenioff . 

This  Is  my  fifty-siscth  birth-day,  the  day  on 
which  I  have  concluded  fifty-five  years. 

I  have  outlived  many  friends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  lew  improvements. 
Since  my  reeolutlon  formed  last  Easter,  I 
have  made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or 
ingoodnees;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have 
endeavoured  It.      I  am   dejected,    but   not 


0  God,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy 
upon  me. 

7  in  the  evening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  be  looted  Jrom  the' 
chain  of  nuf  mu. 

I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving ; 
having  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I 
can  remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a 
better  life.    I  have  done  nothing;  the  need 

.  of  doing  therefore  is  pressing,  since  the  time 
of  doing  is  short.    O  God,  grant  me  to  re- 
solve aright,  and  to  keep  my  resolutions^  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 
Hoc  fimtna  tiUe,  Stat. 

I  resolve^ 

To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  In  the  original 
languages.  Six  hundred  and  forty  verses 
every  Sunday,  will  nearly  comprise  the  scrip- 
tures in  a  year. 

To  read  good  books ;  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  In  my  mind  passages  for  recollec- 
tion. 

To  rise  early;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can;  I 
hope  sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  both  of  employment  and  of 
expenses.    To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  health,  by  such  meana  as  I 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  I  prayed  on  my  birth-  day,  by  accom- 
modating the  Morning  Collect  for  grace,  put- 
ting ye€a'  for  dsof.     This  I  did  this  day. 


tBlh,l7«i. 

O  God,  hsnrenly  Father,  who  desfcest  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  grant  that  I  may  turn 
from  my  wicksdness  and  livs.  Enable  me  to 
shake  off  all  Impedlmenti  of  lawfril  action,  and 
so  to  order  my  Ufe,  that  Increase  of  days  may 
produce  Increase  of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of 
thought,  and  vigour  In  duty.  Grant  that  my 
reeolves  may  be  efiectual  to  a  ^oly  life,  and  a 
hi^y  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

To-morrow  1  purpose  to  regulate  my  room. 


1765. 

l?aater-2>qy. 

Aprfl  7th,  about  8  in  fiie  aMmiag. 

I  ruaAMB  again  t6  partake  of  the  blsaisd  Sacn^ 
ment;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  oommcmera- 
tion  of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my 
life  by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew 
my  resolutions.  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have 
reformed  no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  un- 
profltaUy  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that 
haa  left  noUiing  behind.  My  memory  grows 
confused,  and  1  know  not  how  the  days  pass 
over  me« 

Good  Lord  deliver  ma. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for  repentance 
and  amendment.     O  heavenly  Father,  let  not 
my  call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  what  ' 
may  plsase  Thee ;  iCtid  fulfil  thoee  desires  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

My  resoltttions,  which  God  perfect,  ars^ 
1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 
S.  To  riss  at  eight  every  morning. 

I  hope  to  extsnd  these  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  Is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  sing- 
ly. I  porpose  to  rise  at  dght,  because^  thoqgh 
I  shall  not  yet  rise  early,  it  will  be  much 
eariler  than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till 
two^  and  will  gain  me  much  time,  and  tend 
to  a  conquest  over  idleness,  and  give  time  for 
other  duties.    I  hope  to  rise  yet  earlier. 


AuciOHTT  and  meet  merelfid  Father,  who 
batest  nothing  that  Thou  has  made,  nor  desirest 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy 
upon  me,  and  grant  that  I  may  turn  from' my 
wickedness  and  live.  Forgive  tbe  days  and 
years  which  I  have  passed  in  folly,  Idleness^  and 
sin.  Fill  me  with  such  sorrow  for  the  time 
mispent,  that  I  may  amend  my  life  according 
to  thy  holy  word ;  strengthen  me  against  habi- 
tual  idleness,   and   enable  me   to  direct  my 
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thoaghts  to  die  performance  of  erery'  daty; 
tiMit  wUle  I  Uto  I  any  aervv  Thee  In  tbe  iUte 
lo  whiflh  TkoM  dbah  eeO  bm^  nd  at  lea*  by  a 
holy  A»d  hafPT  ^^^  ^  dcU^fend  fkiam  dw 
•tr«gg^«*  '^  tmow  of  tiiit  UU,  and  4)btain 
eumal  happinaaa  by  Cby  rneroy,  for  tlM  ealta  of 
Jesw  Cfariat  our  Lojrd.  Amen. 
O  God,  bave  mewy  on  me. 


At  charch  I  purpoee, 

Before  I  leave  the  pew,  to  pray  the  oocaaional 
prayer,  and  read  my  reaolutione. 

To  pray  for  Tetty  and  the  rest. 

The  like  after  communion. 

At  intervals  to  use  the  CoUeots  of  Fourth  after 
Trinity,  and  First  and  Fourth  after  Eplpha- 
ny,  and  to  meditate. 

This  wae  doae,  as  I  pwpoeed,  but  wMi  oome 
dtetraoden.  I  came  in  at  the  Psalms,  and 
ooold  net  w«U  hear.  I  renewed  my  rssoln- 
tlons  at  the  ditar.  God  pcrftot  them!  Then 
I  came  home.  I  prayed,  and  have  hope; 
grant,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jeans  Cbrtrt, 
l|iat  my  hope  may  not  be  rain. 

I  invited  home  with  me  the  man  whose  pious 
behavloor  I  bad  for  several  years  observed  on 
this  day,  and  fonnd  him  a  kind  of  MethodiBt, 
full  of  texts,  but  ill-instnicted.  I  talked  to 
him  with  temper^  and  offered  him  twiee  wine, 
whldi  he  refused.  I  soffiuMd  him  togo  witii. 
out  the  dinner  whii^  I  had  pmrpoaed  to  give 
him.  I  thought  this  day  that  there  was 
aomethlBg  Irregular  and  particular  In  his  look 
and  gesture;  bsit  having  intended  to  Invite 
him  to  aeqnalntanoe,  and  baviag  a  M  oppor- 
tunity by  finding  him  near  my  own  acat  after 
I  had  misaed  him,  I  did  what  I  at  ftrnt  de- 
signed, and  am  aoiTy  to  have  been  so  much 
Lot  me  not  be  pr^gudloed 
the  appenraw  of  piety  in 
nnlnala  bo- 
tiona,  and  perverse  «r  inekfant  oanvwaalion, 
perhaps  an  doing  all  they  can. 

At  night  I  used  the  oeoaakmal  pnafsr,  with 
proper  CoUeeti. 


Before  the  Study  x>f  Law. 

Septenber  Mtb,  17flS*. 
Almiortt  God,  the  giver  of  wisdom,  with- 
out whose  help  resolutions  are  Tain,  without 
whose  blessing  study  is  ineffectual,  enable  me» 
If  it  be  thy  wHl,  to  attain  such  knowledge  as 
may.  qualify  me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  prevent  wrouge,  and  ter- 
minate contentions ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use 


Itet  knowMgo  which  I 
glory  and  my  own  talvaftloiif  lor 


to  tky 

Qukt** 


November,  V8I. 
AuuGBTT  God,  who  art  the  glvw  of  all 
wisdom,  cnHghten  my  understanding  with 
imowledge  of » right,  and  govern  my  will  by  tby 
laws,  that  no  deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temp- 
tation corrupt  me ;  that  I  may  always  endeav- 
our to  do  good,  and  to  binder  eviL  Amidst  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  this  world,  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me;  but  grant  that  my 
thoughts  may  be  fixed  on  Thee,  and  that  1  may 
finally  attain  eveilastinf  happiness,  Ibr  Jesna 
Christ'e  sake.     Amen. 


1766. 


Jaa;  Ist,  after  S  fai  fiie  SMraiof . 
Almigbtt  and  most  mercilbl  Fkthcr,  I  i^o 
appsar  In  thy  presence  the  wretched  -mlspeBder 
of  another  year,  which  thy  meroy  has  allowed 
me.  O  Lord,  lot  me  not  sink  into  total  deprav- 
ity, look  down  upon  me,  and  reecue  me  at  last 
from  the  captivity  of  dn«  Impart  to  me  good 
resolutions,  and  give  me  strength  and  persever- 
ance to  perform  diem.  Take  not  firom  me  diy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I  may  redeem  the 
time  lost,  and  that  by  temperance  and  dlBgenee^ 
by  sfaieere  repentance  and  fiiithfnl  obedience,  I 
may  finally  obtain  everlasdng  happiness,  for  the 
sahe  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     An 


STUDY. 

Entering  Novum  MummBu 

March  Mb. 

Alkiohtt  and  most  merdfiil  Father,  wbe 
bast  graeioody  supplied  me  with  new  oonveni- 
enoee  for  study,  grsat  that  I  may  use  thy  gifta 
to  tby  glory.  Forgive  me  the  time  mlspent, 
relieve  my  perplexities,  strengthen  myreeoln- 
don,  and  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  with  vigour 
and  constancy ;  and  when  the  fears  and  hopee» 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  this  Uffe  diall  have  an 
end,  recdve  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  thn 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  90th, 
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B»p«.  lSlli»  ITfC  At  MrMthaa. 
I  hsTO  tUfl  <tef  omMffetidvf  iftj^-wraDtli  fnr. 
O  Lord,  for  Jeraa  Chriit*s  nke,  bsre 


AuaoBTT  and  bmmI  nnrdfol  Father,  wbo 
haat  granted  me  to  proloDg  my  life  to  another 
year,  look  down  vyos  me  with  pity.  Let  not 
my  manifold  sine  and  ncf  ligenoea  arert  from  me 
t^  &theffly  PcganL  EaligfateB  my  mind  that 
I  may  knnr  my  dntyi  that  I  may  pvfiaim  It, 
■tnofthan  my  naeltttii&  Left  not  another 
year  be  loot  in  Tain  deliberationa ;  let  me  v»- 
member,  that  of  the  elmrt  life  of  man,  a  great 
pwt  ia  almady  past  in  aJn/wlnw  and  efetfa. 
Ddhrer  me,  gmeioue  Lofd,  from  the  beniiige  of 
wH  coatom%  and  tahe  not  from  mo  thy  Holy 
Spirit;  hot  enable  me  m  to  epend  my  remaining 
days,  that,  by  parteming  thy  will,  I  may 
ptmuDto  thy  glory;  and  grant  that  afler  the 
trouUm  and  dkappaintoMnta  of  thia  mortal 
atate,  I  may  obtain  overiaatiQg  happinea^  Ibr 
the  aako  of  Jeana  Cfartet  our  Loffd. 
Added, 

The  Foorteenth  &  after  'IV. 

The  Morning  Collect. 

The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 
Purpoeea, 

To  keep  a  JoumiJ.     To  begin  this  day.  ^ 

To  spend  four  boon  every  day  in  study,  and 
as  mach  more  u  I  can. 

To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptorm  in  Greek, 
OTcry  Sunday. 

To  rise  at  eight. 

Oct.  Sd,  —66.    Of  an  this  I  have  done  no- 
thing. 

I  returned  tram  Streatham,    Oct.  Ist, — 66, 
baring  lired  there  more  than  three  months. 


1767. 

JsD.  latf  Ima  mane  acripsi. 
Almiohtt  and  most  merciful  Father,  in 
whoee  hand  are  life  and  death,  u  thou  hast 
sniFered  me  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant,  I  beseeeh  Thee,  that  another  year  may 
not  be  lost  in  idleness,  or  squandered  io  unpro- 
fitable employment.  Let  not  ain  prevail  on  the 
remaining  part  of  life,  and  take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  as  every  day  brings  me 
nearer  to  n^y  end,  let  every  day  oontribute  to 
make  my  end  holy  and  happy.  Enable  me,  O 
Lord,  to  UM  ail  enjoyments  with  due  temper- 
ance, preaerve  me  from  nnseaaonal>le  and  im- 
moderate sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
diligence  the  race  that  is  set  before  me,  that, 
after  the  troubles  of  this  life,  I  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


Aogast  M.  17flr. 
I  have  been  disturbed  and  nneeltled  for  a  hmg 

time,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to 

apply  to  study  or  to  buainess,  being  hindered 

by  sudden  snatches. 
I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers. 

Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised  in  another'a 

house  ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 
I  was  OKtrenMly  perturbed  In  the  night,  but 

have  had  this  day  more  erne  than  1  espcNstod. 

D.  gr.     Perhaps  thle  may  be  euoh  a  oudden 

vdief  »  I  once  had  by  a  good  night's  rest  In 

Feteer-lane. 
The  ehortnem  of  the  time  which  the  common 

order  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very 

frequently  npon  my  mind.     Ood  gmnt  that 

it  amy  profit  me. 


Aagatt  I7fh.  ]70r. 

FaoM  that  time,  by  abstinence,  I  have  bad 
more  ease.  I  have  read  five  boolcs  of  Homer, 
and  hope  to  end  the  sixth  to-nigbt  I  have 
given  Mrs.^—  a  guinea. 

By  abstinence  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtain- 
ed sudden  and  great  relief,  and  bad  freedom  of 
mind  restored  to  me ;  which  I  have  wanted  foi 
all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
means  of  obtaining  it. 

I  am  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend 
Kitty  Chaml>er8,  the  sacrament,  preparatory 
to  her  death.  Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit 
me.  I  purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution. 
O  God,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  thy 
glory. 

5. ».  P.  M. 

I  have  communicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed 
her.  I  was  for  some  time  distracted,  but  at 
Imt  more  compoaed.  I  commended  my 
flrlends  and  Kitty.  Lucy  and  I  were  much 
affected.     Kitty  Is,  I  think,  going  to  heaven. 


ilufust  17th,  1707. 

O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practise  such  tem- 
perance in  meat,  drink,  and  sleeps  and  all  bodily 
enjoymenta,  09  may  fit  me  for  the  duties  to 
which  Thou  shalt  call  me,  and  by  thy  bleesing 
procure  me  freedom  of  thought  and  quietnem 
of  mind,  that  I  may  w  serve  Thee  in  this  short 
and  frail  life,  that  I  may  be  reobived  by  Thm  at 
my  death  to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not, 
O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  deliver  me 
not  up  to  vain  fears ;  but  havs  mercy  on  bbs  fot 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death,  ko, 

O  hord,  grant  us  i 
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O  God— pardon  and  peace— 

O  God,  who  koofrest  our  necenititt 

Our  Father— 


8anda7  Oct.  I8th,  1767. 

'&9SBBDAT, .  Oet   17th,  at  about  ten  in  the 

.  mominf  ,  I  took  my  leave  finr  ever  of  my  dear 

old  friend  Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to 

lire  with  my  mother  about  1784^  and  has  been 

but  little  parted  from  us  since.     She  buried 

my  father,  my  brother,  and    my   mother. 

She  is  now  fifty-eight  years  old. 

I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 

were  to  part  for  ever;  tliat  as  Christians, 

we  should  part  with   prayer;  and  that  I 

'    would,  if  die  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer 

beside  her.     She  expresstd  great  desire  to 

hfar  me;  and  held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she 

lay  in  bed,  with  great  fervour,  while  I  prayed 

kneeling  by  her,    nearly  in   the   AiUowing 

words: 

Almio&tt  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loTing-kindness  is  oyer  all  thy  works,  behold, 
visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved 
with  sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her 
weakness  may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and 
seriousness  to  her  repentance.  And  grant  that 
by  the  help  of  thy  .H<dy  Spirit,  after  the  pains 
and  labours  of  this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord:  for  whose  sake  hear  our  prayers.  Ameo. 
Our  Father,  ftc 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was 
the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  ftlt,  and 
that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a 
better  place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes, 
and  great  emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same 
hopes.  We  kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly 
hope  to  meet  again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 

Sed-Thne. 

tentl. 
AtMiGRTT-  God,  who  seest  that  I  have  no 
power  of  myself  to  help  myself;  keep  me  both 
outwardly  in  my  body,  and  inwardly  in  my 
poul,  that  I  may  be  defended  from  all  adversities 
that  may  happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil 
ihonghts  which  may  assault  and  hurt  the  soul, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  Prayer  may  be  said  before  or  after  the  en- 
trance Into  bed,  as  a  preparative  for  sleep. 


When  I  transeribed  this  Prayer,  it  was  my 
purpose  to  have  made  this  book  *  a  CoUec- 


Aliuohtt  God,  giver  of  all  knowledge,  en- 
able me  so  to  pursue  the  study  of  tongues,  that 
I  may  promote  thy  glory  and  my  own  salva- 
tion. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  unto 
Thee ;  and  if  It  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  atie 
the  attainment  of  my  purpose,  preserve  me  from 
dnfhl  pride ;  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
but  give  me  a  pure  heart  and  humble  mind, 
through  Jesus  Christ     Amen. 
Of  thia  Prayer  there  is  no  data,  nor  can  I  tdl 
when  it  was  written;  but  I  think  it  was  in 
Gough-square,  after  the  Dictionary  was  snd- 
ed.    I  did  not  study  what  I  than  intended. 
Transcribed  June  96^  1708. 


TownmalUog,  In  Kent, 
Sept.  18th,  1708,  at  night. 

I  HAVX  now  Iwgun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  Ufa. 
How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling 
to  terrify  myadf  with  thinking.  This  day 
has  been  past  in  great  perturbation;  I  waa 
distracted  at  church  In  an  uncommon  degree^ 
and  my  distress  has  had  very  little  Intermis- 
sion. I  have  found  mysslf  somewhat  relieved 
by  reading,  which  I  therefore  intend  to  prac- 
tise when  I  am  able. 

This  day  it  eame  Into  my  mind  to  write  the 
history  of  my  mdancholy;  On  this  I  pur- 
pose to  deliberate;  I  know  not  whether  it 
may  not  too  much  disturb  me. 

I  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Ftaeal's  liik 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me^  ftc 


Alxzgbtt  and  most  merdlbl  Father,  Crea- 
tor and  Preserver  of  mankind,  look  down  with 
pity  upon  my  troubles  and  maladies.  Heal  my 
body,  strengthen  my  mind,  compoee  my  distrac- 
tion, calm  my  inquietude,  and  relieve  my  ter- 
rors ;  that  if  it  please  Thee,  I  may  run  the  race 
that  Is  set  before  me  with  peace,  patience,  con- 
stancy, and  confidence.  Grant  this,  O  Lord, 
and  take  not  frx>m  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but 
pardon  and  bices  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord. 


«  A  psrchment-book,   contaiidng  sack  of 
Prayers  as  are  marked  transcribed. 
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Janawy  1st. 


1769. 


I  AM  now  aboat  to  bqgia 
liw  last  hM  pasty  it  would  be,  in  my  state  of 
waakncss,  perhaps  not  pnidant  too  soUcitoiisly 
to  fsooilsot.  God  willy  I  hopoy  torn  my  sof- 
IWngs  to  my  benoflty  forgiTo  ma  whatSTsr  I 
haTi  done  ami«y  and  having  iroachsafed  mo 
great  nlisfy  will  by  digrass  heal  and  restors 
both  my  mind  and  body ;  and  psrmit  me^  when 
the  last  year  of  my  life  shall  oomoy  to  leayo 
the  worid  in  holiness  and  tranqoOlity. 

I  am  not  yet  in  a  state  to  form  many  reoolo^ 
tions ;  I  purpoeey  and  hope  to  riee  early  in 
the  momingy  at  eight,  and  by  degrees  at  six ; 

.  eight  being  the  latest  hour  to  which  bed-time 
can  be  properiy  extended ;  and  six  the  earliest 
that  the  present  system  of  life  requires. 


Alxxortt  and  most  merelfiil  Fathery  who  hast 
continued  my  life  firom  year  to  yeary  grant  that 
by  longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sin- 
ful pleasorcsy  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. As  age  comes  upon  moy  let  my  mind  bo 
more  withdrawn  from  -ranlty  and  folly,  more 
enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  willy 
and  more  invigorated  with  ^resolution  to  obey  It. 
O  Lordy  cahn  my  tboughtSy  dijSMt  my  desires, 
and  fortify  my  purposes.  If  it  shall  please 
Thee,  give  quiet  to  my  latter  days,  and  eo 
support  me  with  thy  grao^,  that  I  may  die  iu 
thy  fiiTonry  for  the  saks  ot  Jesus  Oulst  our 
XiOrd.     Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this 
rmr,ke. 


of  bodyy  I  have  made  no  preparation  for  l 
grnTe.     Whatohall  Idotobcsayed? 


September  18di,  nm^ 
nils  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age. 
What  I  have  dene,  and  what  I  have  left  un- 
done, the  vnsettled  state  of  my  mind  makes 
all  endeavours  to  think  improper.  I  hope  to 
survey  my  life  with  more  tranquillity,  in 
some  part  of  the  time  which  God  shall  grant 
me. 
The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  elow 
progrees  of  recovery.  My  days  are  easier, 
but  the  perturbation  of  my  nights  Is  vsry  dis- 
tressf uL  I  think  to  try  a  lower  diet.  I  have 
grown  fat  too  fast.  My  lungs  seem  enenm- 
-  bered,  and  my  breath  fiifls  me^  if  my  strength 
k  in  any  unusual  degree  exerted,  or  my  mo- 
tion aoeelerated.  I  seem  to  myself  to  bear 
exercise  with  more  diflcolty  than  in  the  last 
winter.    But  though  I  feel  aU  thoee  decays 


AuuaHTT  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  now  ap- 
pear in  thy  preeenee^  laden  with  the  sins,  and 
aocoontable  for  the  meroleo  of  aikother  year. 
Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  God,  for  the  mitigation  oC 
my  troublee,  and  for  the  hope  of  health  both  of 
mind  and  body,  which  Tbon  haat  vouchsafed  me. 
Most  merciful  Lord,  If  it  sssm  good  unto  Thee, 
eompoee  my  mind,  and  relieve  my  diaeaaes ;  ena- 
ble me  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  station,  and 
BO  to  serve  Thee,  as  that,  when  my  hour  of  de- 
parture from  this  painful  life  shall  be  delayed  no 
longer,  I  may  be  received  to  everiasting  happi- 
ness, for  the  eake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
Amen. 


O  LoRDy  without  whoee  help  all  the  porpoees  of 
man  are  vain,  enable  me  to  use  such  temperance 
as  may  heal  my  bodyy  and  strengthen  my  mindy 
and  enable  me  to  eerve  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lordy  for  the  eake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 


Who  hast  safUy  brought  moy  kc 


geptember  19th,  I7d9. 
TxsnxDAT,  having  risen  fh>m  a  disturbed  and 
wearisome  night,  I  was  not  much  at  rest  the 
whole  day.  I  prayed  with  the  colleet  "  to  the 
beginning,"  in  the  nl^t  and  in  the  morning. 
At  night  I  compoeed  my  prayer,  and  wrote 
my  reflection.  Reviewing  them,  I  found 
them  both  weaUy  conceived  and  imperfisetly 
expressedy  and  corrected  the  pnyer  this  mom* 
ing.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  not  omitted  my 
annual  practice.  I  hope  that  by  rigid  tempo-  . 
ranocy  and  moderate  exerdaey  1  may  yet  re- 
cover. I  used  the  prayer  again  at  nighty  and 
am  now  to  begin,  by  the  permission  of  Oody 
my  sixty-first  year. 


November  5th,  17d9. 
Almiortt  God,  merciful  Father,  whoee  provi> 
dence  Is  over  all  thy  works,  look  down  with 
pity  upon  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and  the  pc» 
turbationsofmy  mind.  Give  thy  bleeeing^  O 
Lord,  to  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  my  re- 
lief, and  restore  ease  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to 
my  thoughte.  Lee  not  my  remaining  life  be 
made  usdeis  by  infirmities;  neither  let  healthy 
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if  Tlio«  iliBh  grant  it,  be  employed  %y  me  in 
dieobedleBee  te  thy  laws  •  but  give  me  taek  a 
■enae  of  my  pains  as  may  humble  me  before 
Thee ;  and  such  remembrance  of  thy  mercy 
as  may  produce  honest  industry,  and  holy  con- 
fidence. And,  O  Lord,  whether  Thou  ordain- 
est  my  days  to  be  paat  in  ease  or  anfuish,  take 
not  from  ma  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  grant  that  1 
may  attain  eyeriaating  Ufa,  for  the  mica  of 
Jesua  Christ  oar  Lard.  Amen. 
This  I  foond  JaMoary  llth»  ITS;  and  beliava 
it  writtan  whan  I  htg^  to  live  eo  milk.  I 
grew  wsna  with  Ibrfaearanoa  of  aaUd  food. 


1770. 


Janvsnr  l«t«  pflmA  mane. 
Almiohtt  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permit- 
ted to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
Bttccoar  with  thy  help,  and  bless  with  thy  fa- 
vour, the  creature  whom  Thou  vouchsafest  to 
preserve.  Mitigate,  if  it  shall  seem  best  unto 
Tbea,  the  diseaasa  o£  my  body,  and  ooBspoee 
tiia  disorders  oi  my  mlnd^  Dispel  my  terrors ; 
and  grant,  that  the  time  wfaidk  Thon  shaft  yet 
allow  ma,  may  not  paas  miprolltably  awnj. 
Lst  not  plsasanaedaea  me,  idianem  IqH  dm,  or 
misery  depress  me.  Let  me  perform  ta  thy 
glory,  and  the  good  of  my  Mlaw-arsatvas^  the 
work  which  Thoushalt  yet  appoint  me;  and 
grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to  my  dissolution,  I 
may,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  feel  my 
knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  my  hope  exalted, 
and  my  iUth  strengthened;  that,  when  the 
kaor  wMeb  is  coming  shall  come,  I  may  pan 
by  a  holy  death  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  Che 
iakeef  Jesoa  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Wednesday,  Ifarch  fl8fb,  ITTei 
Tmsletheda^an  wWeh,  In  1788^  I  was  de- 
prifad  of  peav  dear  Tettyv  Having  left  off 
Ilia  praatloa  of  liinking  on  her  with  some 
partfcular  comMBatlans»  I  have  recalled  her 
ia  my  mind  of  late-lem  frequently  r  but  when 
i  reoalloet  the  tima  In  which  we  Ur^A  toge- 
ther, my  grief  for  her  departure  is  not  abated ; 
and  I  have  less  pleaaiLre  in  any  good  that  be- 
frUsme^beeansesha.dosanot  partake  it.  On 
many  occasions,  I  think  what  she  would  have 
said  or  done.  Wlien  I  saw  the  sea  at  Bright- 
helmstone,  I  wished  lor  her  to  have  seen  It 
with  me.  But  with  respeet  to  her,  no  ration- 
al wish  fs  now  left,  but  that  wo  may  meet 
at  last  where  the  mercy  of  God  A^i^  v^\fr  ua 
^*PP7i  And  perhaps  make  us  instrumental  to 
the  happiness  of  each  other.  It  is  now  eigh- 
teen years. 


April  14tb,  1770. 

This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afflicted 
with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins, 
whidi  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  where  It  causes  equal,  if  not  greater 
pain.  In  Ae  dhj  the  snnshfaie  mitigates  it ; 
and  hk  coM  or  doudy  weather,  such  as  has  for 
some  time  past  remarkably  prermiled,  the 
heat  of  a  Strang  fire  snspenda  h.  In  die 
night  It  h  00  troublesome,  as  not  very  easily 
to  bo  bom&  I  lie  wrapped  in  fiannel,  with 
a  very  great  fire  near  my  bed ;  but  whether  It 
be  that  a  vecnmbent  postnre  lucr  eases  €he 
pahib  ar  that  eacpansion  by  moderate  wannth 
ezdtea  what  a  great  heat  diaripatss,  I  can  sel- 
dom remain  in  bed  two  hours  at  a  tfane  with- 
out the  neoeselty  of  rising  to  beet  the  parte 
aibeted  at  the  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  die  spnsma  in 
my  stomach,  I  was  insupportably  diatresssd. 
On  the  next  night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  blister  to 
my  back,  and  took  opium ;  my  night  was  to- 
lerable, and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in 
my  stomach,  which  disturbed  me  ftir  many 
years,  and  Ibr  two  past  harassed  me  almost 
to  dlstraetfon,  have  neaiiy  ceaoMl;  I  suppose 
the  breast  Is  rehued  by  the  opium. 

Harfng  passed  Thursday  in  PiMsIen  Week  at 
Mr.  Thrale%  I  came  home  on  Friday  moni- 
hig,  that  I  might  pass  the  day  unobserved;  I 
had  nothing  but  vrater,  once  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  once  at  bed-time.  I  refbsed  tea,  af- 
ter some  deliberation.  In  the  afternoon.  They 
did  not  press  It.  I  came  home  late,  and  was 
unwilling  to  carry  my  rheumatism  to  the 
cold  church  in  the  morning,  unless  that  were 
rather  an  excuse  made  to  myself.  In  the  a^ 
temoon  I  went  to  church,  but  came  late,  I 
think  at  the  Creed.  I  read  Clarke's  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  Ciirist,  and  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  in  Greek,  but  rather  hastily.  I 
then  went  to  Thrale's,  and  had  a  very  tedious 
and  painful  night.  But  the  spasms  in  my 
throat  are  gene ;  and,  if  either  the  pain,  or  the 
epiadewhioh  the  pafa  enfsmad,  has  sioppsd 
them,,  the  relief  Is  very  dMS]^  pnrehaaed. 
The  pain  hasaasseMS  rnnsh;  yet  many  have 
the  disease,  psahapa,  la  a  much  higher  degree, 
with  want  of  food,  An,  and  oovtrlog,  wMeh 
I  find  thua  grisvsos,  wMi  all  the  anosonra 
that  riches  and  klndnem  can  buy  and 
gfvei. 

On  Satinday  I  w»  not  hongvy,  amddid  not  eat 
much  hnnahfaat  llieie  wm  a  dinner  and 
company,  at  whkh  I  was  psrsuadad  or 
tsmpted  to  stay.  At  night  I  came  home^  sat 
np,  and  eompoaed;  the  Prayer;  and  hsvfog 
oederad  the  maid  to  make  the  fire  in  my 
ehaaabev,  at  eight  went  to  rest^  and  had  a 
tele(rt»le  night. 
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Easter  Day, 

April  Idth,  \m,  in  the  iMrnlaK* 
AunoRTT  and  ererlastliig  God,  who  hast  pr«- 
•CTTed  me,  by  thy  fatherly  care,  through  all  the 
ftmn  of  my  past  life,  and  now  permitteet  me 
again  to  commemorate  the  iniferings  and  merita 
of  our  Lord  and  Sarioar  Jeens  Cbriat;  grant 
me  w  to  partake  of  thia  Holy  Rite,  that  the 
diaquiet  of  my  mind  may  be  appeaaed,  that  my 
laith  may  be  increated,  my  hope  strengthened, 
and  my  life  r^olated  oy  thy  wUL  Make  me 
truly  thankful  for  that  portion  of  health  which 
thy  mercy  has  restored,  and  enable  me  to  use 
the  remains  of  life  to  thy  glory  and  my  own 
salyation.  Take  not  from  me,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit;  extinguish  in  my  mind  all  sinful 
and  inordinate  desires;  let  me  resoWe  to  do 
that  which  is  right;  and  let  me,  bythyhe]p» 
keep  my  resolutions.  Let  me,  if  It  be  best 
for  me,  at  last  know  peace  and  comfort ;  but 
whatever  state  of  life  Thou  shalt  appoint  me, 
let  me  end  it  by  a  happy  death,  and  enjoy  eter- 
nal happiness  in  thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  hord.    Amen. 


EatterDay. 

1  in  the  afternoon. 

1  AM-JiMt  returned  from  the  communion,  having 
been  very  little  interrupted  in  my  duty  by 
bodily  pain. 

1  was  very  earl^  at  ehnreh,  and  used  this 
Prayer,  I  think,  before  service,  with  proper 
Collects.  I  was  composed  during  the  service. 
I  went  to  the  table  to  hear  the  prefatory  part 
of  the  office,  then  retomed  to  my  pew,  and 
tried  to  settle  some  reoolatlons. 

1  resolved  to  ferm,  this  day,  some  phm  for  read- 
ing the  Scriptures. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  regnlatlOD  of  my  daily 
life. 

To  excite  in  mysdf  ouch  a  fervent  desire  of 
pleasing   God,  as  should  suppress  all  other 


I  prayed  tfaroagh  all  the  colleGta  of  medltatkm, 
with  some  estemperary  prayers;  rsoom- 
mended  my  fHends,  living  and  dead.  When 
I  returned  to  the  table,  I  staid  till  most  had 
communicated,  and  in  the  mean  time  tried  to 
settle  my  mind ;  prayed  against  Imd  and  trou- 
blesome thoughts;  resolved  to  oppose  sudden 
incursions  of  them ;  and,  I  think,  had  — > 
thrown  Into  my  mind  at  the  general  confes- 
aUm.  When  I  int  went  to  the  table,  the 
particnlar  series  of  my  thoughts  I  eanoot  r»- 
celect. 

'When  I  c^me  home  I  returned  thaaks^  by  ac- 


commodating the  General  Thanksgiving; 
and  used  this  Prayer  again,  with  the  Collects, 
afler  receiving.     I  hope  God  has  heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament  with  tran- 
quillity ?    Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughta  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood 
near  the  table ;  I  hope  I  ejected  them  eifectu- 
ally,  so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

I  went  to  prayen  at  seven,  having  fasted ;  read 
the  two  Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.  At  night 
I  read  Clarke's  Sermon  of  the  Humiliation 
of  our  Saviour. 


l«t  Sendsy  afler  JBsstcr. 

t  HAvx  been  recovering  tlmm  my  rheumatism 
slowly,  yet  sensibly;  but  the  last  week  has 
produced  little  good.  Uneasy  ni^ts  have 
tempted  me  to  lie  long  in  the  morning.  But 
when  I  wake  In  the  night,  the  release  which 
still  continues  from  the  spasms  In  my  throat, 
gives  me  great  comfort 

The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading  the  Scrip* 
tures,  was  to  read  600  verses  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  800  in  the  New,  every  week. 

The  Old  Testament  in  any  language,  the  New 
in  Greek. 

This  day  I  began  to  read  the  Septnagint,  but 
read  only  290  verses,  the  nine  first  chapten 
of  Genesis. 

On  this  evening  I  repeated  the  Prayer  for 
Easter  Day,  changing  the  future  tense  to^the 


June  Ut,  177S. 

Evmr  man  nafturaily  paraaades  himself  that  he 
can  keep  his  naolottiooa,  nar  ia  ho  eanvlnaed 
of  his  faBbacUity  but  by  length  of  time  and 
Ansquaney  of  experiment.  This  opinion  of 
onrowB  esaataacy  is  ao  prevalenty  that  we 
always  despise  him  who  auffen  his  general 
and  aattled  purpoae  to  be  •vcrpowared  by  an 
occaaianal  deaire.  They,  therefore,  whom 
freqasnt  failures  have  made  desperate^  cease 
to  form  resolutions ;  and  they  who  are  be- 
eoming  ennnlug,  do  not  tell  theiwi  Those 
who  do  not  make  them  are  vary  few,  but  of 
thair  sffset  little  io  perceived ;  for  aearoely  any 
man  peralala  in  a  cowae  of  life  planned  by 
ahoicc^  bnt  as  he  Is  restrained  from  deviation 
by  aome  esternal  power.  Ha  who  may  live 
aa  he  will,  seldom  livee  long,  in  the  observa- 
tion of  hk  own  roles.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
regular  family,  unless  it  were  that  of  Mrs. 
Harriot's,  nar  a  regular  man,  except  Mr.  — , 
whaee  exactness  I  know  only  by  his  own  re 
L  1 
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pert,  and  Pttdmanaur,  whoM  life  was,  I 
think,  anifonn. 


£<uter  Day. 

Mttrcb  81st. 
ALMiaKTT  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am 
now  about  to  oommemorate  once  more,  in  thy 
Iimence,  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  thy  Son  Jenu  Christ.  Grant, 
O  moot  merciful  God,  that  the  benefit  of  his 
■nilerlngs  may  be  extended  to  me.  Grant  me 
frith,  grant  me  repentance.  Illuminate  me 
with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  enable  me  to  form  good 
purposes,  and  to  bring  these  purposes  to  good 
effect.  Let  me  so  dispose  my  time,  that  I  may 
discharge  the  duties  to  which  Thou  shalt  vouch- 
■afo  to  call  me ;  and  let  that  degree  of  health, 
to  which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me,  be  em- 
ployed to  thy  glory.  O  God,  invigorate  my 
understanding,  compose  my  perturbations,  re- 
call my  wanderings,  and  calm  my  thoughts; 
that  having  lived  while  Thou  shalt  grant  me 
life,  to  do  good  and  to  praise  Thee,  I  may,  when 
thy  call  shall  summon  me  to  another  state,  r»- 
eeive  mercy  from  Thee,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 


wards  morning ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair 
the  defidenoes  of  the  night.  I  think,  how- 
ever, to  try  to'riae  every  day  by  eight,  and  to 
oombat  indolence  as  I  shall  obtain  strength. 
Perhaps  Providence  has  yet  aome  oae  for  tiia 
remnant  of  my  life. 


September  18th,  im»  0  at  Dight 
I  AM  now  come  to  my  sixty-third  year.  For 
the  last  year  I  have  been  slowly  recovering 
both  from  the  violence  of  my  last  illness,  and, 
I  think,  frmn  the  general  disease  of  my  life. 
My  breath  is  Ices  obstructed,  and  I  am  more 
capable  of  motion  and  exercise.  My  mind  is 
less  encumbered,  and  I  am  less  interrupted  in 
mental  employment.  Some  advances,  I  hope, 
have  been  made  towards  I'egularity.  I  have 
missed  church  since  Easter  only  two  Sundays, 
bodi  which,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
•npply  by  attendance  on  divine  worship  in 
the  following  week.  Since  Easter,  my  even- 
ing devotions  have  been  lengthened.  But 
indolence  and  indifference  have  been  neither 
conquered  nor  opposed.  No  plan  of  study 
has  been  pursued  or  formed,  except  thi^t  I 
have  commonly  read  every  week,  if  not  on 
Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  the  New  Tsste- 
ment  in  Greek.  But  what  is  most  to  be  con- 
sldered,  I  have  neither  attempted  nor  formed 
any  scheme  of  life  by  which  I  may  do  good, 
and  please  God. 
One  great  hinderanee  is  want  of  rest ;  my  noc- 
turnal complaints  grow  less  troublesome  to- 


Almiohtt  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy 
is  over  all  thy  works,  and  who  hast  no  plea- 
sure in  the  deaths  of  a  sinner,  look  with  pity 
upon  me,  succour  and  preserve  me ;  enable  me 
to  conquer  evil  habits,  and  surmount  tempta- 
tions. Give  me  grace  so  to  use  the  degree  of 
health  which  Thou  hast  restored  to  my  mind 
and  body,  that  I  may  perform  the  task  Thoa 
shalt  yet  appoint  me.  Look  down,  O  gracious 
Lord,  upon  my  remaining  part  of  life ;  grant, 
if  it  please  Thee,  that  the  days  few  or  many 
whidi  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  pass  in 
reasonable  confidence,  and  holy  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but 
strengthen  all  good  purposes,  till  they  shall  pro- 
duce a  life  pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  Thoa 
shalt  call  me  to  another  state,  forgive  me  my 
sins,  and  receive  me  to  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Safely  brought  us,  &c 


September  S3d,  1771. 

Ow  the  18th,  in  tlie  morning,  before  I  went  to 
bed,  I  used  the  general  prayer  I**  beginning  of 
this  year**]  and  when  I  rose.  I  came  home 
firom  Mr.  Thrale*s,  that  I  might  be  more 
master  of  my  hours.  1  went  to  church  in 
the  morning,  but  came  in  to  the  Litany.  I 
have  gone  voluntarily  to  church  on  the  week 
day  but  few  times  in  my  life.  1  think  to 
mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  need  the  prayer,  which 
I  have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morn- 
ing. Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I 
have  not  yet  settled  In  any  plan,  except  that 
yesterday  I  began  to  learn  some  verses  in  tba 
Greek  Testament  for  a  Sunday's  reduL  I 
hope,  by  trust  in  God,  to  amend  my  life. 


1772. 


Jan.  lit,  9  in  tiie  moreing . 

ALMiGiffT  God,  who  hast  permitted  me  to 

see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  enable  me  oo 

to  receive  thy  mercy,  as  that  it  may  raise  in  mo 

stronger  dedres  of  pleasing  Thee  by  purity  of 
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mfnd  and  boliiiMi  of  Uh.  StrangtlMii  me,  O 
Lord,  In  good  porpoMS.  and  reMonalOe  modUa- 
tions.  Look  with  pity  upon  aU  my  diwndcn 
of  mind,  and  infirmities  of  body.  Grant  that 
the  reridne  of  my  Ilfb  may  enjoy  anch  degreeaof 
health  as  may  permit  me  to  be  useful,  and  that 
I  may  live  to  thy  glory ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord, 
when  it  shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  from  the 
present  state,  enable  me  to  die  in  oonfidenoe  of 
thy  mercy,  and  receive  me  to  eTorlaatlnf  happi- 
for  the  sake  9t  Jesos  Christ  our  Lord. 


To  rise  in  the  morning. 


Easier  Eve. 


read  with  some  regularity.  I  was  then  dis- 
turbed orsedueed,  but  finished  the  Old  Tes- 
tament last  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  read  the  whide  Bible  onoe  a-year,  aa 
long  as  I  live. 

Tssterday  I  Iksted,  as  I  have  always  or  oom- 
monly  done  since  the  death  of  Tetty.  The 
fast  was  more  painful  than  It  has  formerly 
been,  which  I  imputed  to  some  medicinal 
evaenations  in  the  beginnhig  of  the  week,  and 
to  s  meal  of  cakes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I 
cannot  now  fiwt  as  formerly. 

I  devoted  this  week  to  the  perusal  of  the  BiUe, 
and  have  done  little  secular  business.  I  am 
this  night  easier  than  b  customary  oo  this 
anniversary,  but  am  not  sensibly  enUgfatened. 


April  iSHx,  1773. 

I  AM  now  again  preparing,  by  divine  mercy,  to 
commemonte  the  death  of  my  gracious  R^ 
deemer,  and  to  form,  as  God  shall  enable  me^ 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  a  better  life. 

IWhen  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  re- 
oollect  so  little  done^  that  sliame  and  sorrow, 
though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me ; 
yet  I  have  been  generally  free  from  local  pain, 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
oreaae.  But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  un- 
quiet, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  early. 
My  mind  Is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  con- 
fused. 1  have  of  late  turned  my  th(Night% 
with  a  very  useless  earnestness,  upon  past 
incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  command  over 
my  thoughts ;  an  unpleaslng  incident  is  aU 
most  certain  to  hinder  my  rest;  this  is  the 
remainder  of  my  last  illness.  By  sleepless 
or  unquiet  nights,  and  short  days,  made  short 
by  late  rising,  the  time  passes  away  uncount- 
ed and  unheeded.    Life  so  spent  is  useless. 

I  hope  to  east  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degrees  more  early  in  the  morning. 

To  keep  a  Journal. 

I  have,  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglecting 
public  worship  than  formerly.  I  have  com- 
monly on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  If 
I  have  missed,  have  reproached  myself. 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body. 
These  dispositions  I  desire  to  Improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  year, 
the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  which  I 
had  never  looked  upon.  I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  construing,  and  this  day 
concluded  the  Apocalypee.  I  think  that  no 
part  was  missed. 

'My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible 
was  forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  reso- 
lutions of  last  Easter  In  my  hand. 

I  began  It  the  first  day  pf  Lent ;  and,  for  atime. 


EatterVay* 


After  19  aC  aigfat. 
Thb  day  Is  now  begun,  on  which  I  hope  to 

begin  a  new  course  Zrtn^  ^  iewXhr^' 
My  hopes  are  from  this  time. 
To  rise  early. 
To  waste  less  time. 
To  appropriate  something  to  charity. 


Easter. 


Alxigrtt  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hato- 
cst  nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  look  down 
vrlth  pity  upon  my  sinfulness  and  weakness. 
Strengthen,  O  Lord,  my  mind;  deliver  me 
trom  needless  terrors ;  enable  me  to  a>rreet  all 
Inordinate  desires,  to  ^eet  all  evfl  thoughts,  to 
reform  all  sinful  habits,  and  m  to  amend  my 
life,  that  when  at  the  end  of  my  days  Thou 
Shalt  oall  me  hence,  I  may  depart  in  peaces  and 
be  received  Into  everhMting  happincos,  for  th^ 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


9  in  the  morning. 
Gloky  be  to  Thee>  O  Lord  God,  for  the  de- 
llveranoe  which  thou  hast  granted  me  from 
diseases  of  mind  and  body.  Grant,  O  gradoua 
God,  that  I  mMj  employ  the  powers  which 
Thou  vouchsafiest  me  to  thy  glory,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  my  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

April  S0th,  1779. 
I  WAS  some  way  hindered  from  continuing  this 
contemplation    In    the    usual    manner,  and 
therefore  try,  at  the  distance  of  a  week,  to  re- 
view the  last  Sunday.     I  went  to  church 
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§Kt\j,  baring  first,  I  think,  uMd  my  prayer. 
Whtii  I  iras  there^  I  had  very  little  pertur- 
bation of  mind.  During  the  usual  time  of 
meditation,  I  eonaidered  the  Christian  duties 
under  the  three  principles  of  soberness, 
righteousness,  and  godlineas ;  and  purposed 
.to  forward  godliness  by  the  annual  penuai  of 
the  Bible  i  righteousness  6y  settling  eometlang 
ff/r  ekttrify,  and  soberness  by  earfy  hour*.  I 
oommeneed  as  usual,  with  prefiice  of  permis- 
sion, and,  I  think,  mentioned  Bathurst.  I 
came  home,  and  found  Paoli  and  BosweU 
waiting  for  me.  What  devotions  I  used  after 
my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly  remem- 
ber. I  went  to  prayers  in  the  evening ;  and, 
I  think,  entered  late. 

I  hare  this  week  endeavoured  erery  day  but  one 
to  rise  early,  and  hare  tried  to  be  diligent ; 
but  hare  not  performed  what  I  required 
from  myself. 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  re- 
quiring work. 

Since  Easter  1771,  I  have  added  a  Collect  to  my 
evening  derotion. 

I  hare  been  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  inactirity. 
But  hare  done  little  with  my  mind. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty- 
third  year,  I  hare  attained  to  know,  eren  thus 
hastUy,  confusedly,  and  imperfectly,  what  my 
Bible  contains. 

May  the  good  God. increase  and  sanctify  my 
knoiirledge. 

I  barer  nerer  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  I  hare  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  some  of  Tobit,  perhaps  all ; 
some  at  least  of  Judith,  and  some  of  Ecclest- 
astious;  and,  X  suppose,  the  Benedicite.  X 
have  some  time  looked  into  the  Maccabees, 
and  read  a  chapter  containing  the  question, 
fFhichietkeetrtrngutf*    I  think  in  Esdras. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  I  read  Po- 
cocke*s  Commentary. 

1  have  this  last  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor 
have  I  read  any  thing  this  day. 

I  have  had  my  mind  weak  and  disturbed  for 
some  weeks  past. 

Having  missed  church  In  the  morning,  I  went 
tliis  evening,  and  afterwards  sat  with  South- 
welL 

Having  not  used  the  prayer,  except  on  the  day 
of  communion ;  I  will  offer  it  this  night,  and 
hope  to  find  mercy.  On  this  day  little  has 
been  done,  and  this  is  now  the  last  hour.  In 
life  little  has  been  done,  and  life  is  very  fiff 
advanced.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 


17T3. 


January  l,iB«oe  l\  aSn. 
AuuoBTT  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  hi 


*  1  Bsdrss,  chap.  iii.  vet.  10.  &c. 


been  yet  prolonged  to  another  year,  grant  thai 
thy  mercy  may  not  be  vain.  Let  not  my  yean 
be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt;  but  as  i^ 
advances,  let  me  become  more  pure  in  my 
thoughts,  more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more 
obedient  to  thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the 
worldf  distract  me,  nor  the  evils  of  age  over* 
whelm  me.  But  continue  and  increase  thy 
loving  kindness  towards  me ;  and  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  henosy  receive  me  to  everlasting 
happlnem,  for  the  sake  of  Jceua  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


Good  JVictoy. 

April  0th. 

On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and  Boe- 
well  was  with  me.  I  had  forborne  to  attend 
divine  service  for  some  time  in  the  winter, 
baring  a  cough  which  would  hare  interrupted 
both  my  own  attention  and  that  of  others ; 
and  when  the  rough  grew  less  troublesome  I 
did  not  regain  the  habit  of  going  to  church, 
though  I  did  not  wholly  omit  it.  I  found 
the  service  not  burdensome  nor  tedious,  though 
I  could  not  hear  the  lessons.  I  hope  in^time 
to  take  pleasure  In  public  worship. 

On  this  whole  day  I  took  nothing  of  nourish- 
ment but  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk ;  but 
the  fast  was  rery  inconrenient.  Towards 
night  I  grew  fretful  and  Impatient,  Unable  to 
fix  my  mind,  or  gorem  my  thoughts;' and 
felt  a  very  uneasy  sensation  both  in  my  sto- 
mach and  head,  compounded,  as  it  seemed,  of 
laxity  and  pains. 

From  this  uneasiness,  of  which  when  I  was  not 
asleep  I  was  sensible  alt  night,  I  was  reliered 
in  the  morning  by  drinking  tea,  and  eating 
the  soft  part  of  a  penny  loaf. 

This  I  hare  set  down  for  future  obserratlon. 

Saturday,  April  lOth,  1  dined  on  cakes,  and 
found  mys^  filled  and  satisfied. 

Saturday,  10th.  Haring  offered  my  prayen  to 
God,  I  will  now  rerlew  the  last  year. 

Of  the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I 
was  able  in  those  seasons  to  examine  and  im- 
prore  my  Dictionary,  and  was  seldom  with 
held  from  the  work  but  by  my  own  unwill- 
ingness. Of  my  nights  I  hare  no  distinct  re- 
membrance, but  beliere  that,  as  In  many 
foregoing  year^  they  were  palnftU  and  rest- 
less. 

O  God,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispend  or  looa 
the  time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me. 
For  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  hare  mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  Is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easilj' 
be  had  of  the  Gospels  and  Pentateuch.  Con- 
cerning the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubt.    I  hope 
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UktwlM  to  enlarft  my  knowledge  of  dirinity, 
by  reeding,  at  least  onoe  a  week,  some  ser> 
moB,  or  smaU  tfaeok^gical  tract*  or  some  por- 
tion of  a  larger  work. 

To  this  important  and  cxtenaiTO  stody,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  appropriate  (liber^)  part  of  erery 
Siraday,  holyday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
and  to  begin  with  the  Gospds.  Perhaps  1 
may  not  be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  be- 
fore next  year. 

My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  im- 
plore the  help  of  God,  is  to  methodise  my  life, 
to  resist  sloth.  I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep 
aJoiumaL 

N.  B.  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Mark,  and 
Clarke's  Sermon  on  Faith. 

On  Saturday  I  read  lltUe,  but  wrote  the  fongo- 
ing  account,  and  the  following  Prayer. 


April  19th,  near  midnight. 
Alkiohtt  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  the  death  of  my  Re- 
deemer, grant  that  from  this  time  I  may  so  lire, 
as  that  his  death  may  be  efficacious  to  my  eter- 
nal happiness;  enaUe  me  to  conquer  lUl  eril 
customs;  deliver  me  firom  evil  and  vexatious 
thoughts ;  grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty, 
and  grace  to  perform  it.  As  my  life  advances, 
let  me  become  more  pure,  and  more  holy.  Take 
not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I 
may  serve  Thee  with  diligence  and  confidence ; 
and  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me 
to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


.SotCfr  Amdieiy. 

4prfl  lUh,  1778. 

I  HAb  more  distm^NUioe  in  the  night  than  has 
been  customary  for  some  weeks  past.  I  roee 
before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and 
drank  tea.  I  came,  I  think,  to  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prayers.  I  did  not  distinct- 
ly hear  the  Psalms,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
reading  the  Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went 
through  the  Litany,  after  a  short  disturbance, 

-    with  tolerable  attention. 

Afltr  sermon,.!  penned  my  Prayer  in* the  pew, 
then  went  neonr  the  altar,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  another  pew,  used  my  Prayer 
again,  and  recommended  my  relations!,  with 
Bathnnt  and  Boothby,  then  my  wife  again 
by  hetaelf.  Then  I  went  nearer  the  altar, 
and  rtad  th»-  CoUccta  chosen  for  mediution. 
I  prayed  fat  Salisbury,  and,  I  think,  the 
Thrales.     I  then  communicated  with  calm- 


ness, osed  the  Collect  tor  Easter  Day,  and 
returning  to  the  first  pew,  prayed  my  Prayer 
the  third  time.  I  came  home ;  again  used  my 
Prayer  and  the  £aster  Collect.  Then  went 
into  the  study  to  Boewell,  and  read  the  Greek 
Testament.  Then  dined,  and  when  Boewell 
went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chapten  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the  fifth. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  com- 
posed* 

I  gave  the  pew*keepera  each  five  shillings  and 


April  12th,  near  one  in  the  morning.  I  need 
my  Prayer,  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and 
hope  to  lead  henceforward  a  better  life. 


Friday,  Jane  I8tb,  177S. 
This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  SaUsbnry; 
she  had  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  power 
of  speaking.  Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  be- 
tween her  two  hands,  which  she  probably 
intended  as  the  parting  caress.  At  night  her 
speech  returned  a  little;  and  she  said,  among 
other  things,  to  her  daughter,  1  have  had 
much  time,  and,  I  hope,  I  have  used  it.  This 
morning  lieing  called  about  nine  to  feel  her 
pulse,  I  said  at  parting,  God  bless  you,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased. 
She  had  her  senses  perhaps  to  the  dying  mo- 
ment. 


July  tU :  —73. 

This  day  1  found  this  book,  *  with  the  resolu- 
tions; some  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but 
remembered 'my  design  of  reading  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Gospels,  though  I  have  not  pur- 
sued it. 

Of  the  time  post  since  these  resolutions  wera. 
made,  I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account. 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  as  propitious  to 
study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch 
language;  my  application  was  very  slight, 
and  my  memory  xery  fallacious,  though 
whether  more  than  in  my  earlier  years,  I  am 
not  very  certain.  My  progress  was  interrup- 
ted by  a  fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use 
of  a  small  print,  left  an  inflammation  in  my 
useful  eye,  which  was  not  remoxed  but  by 
two  copious  bleedings,  and  the  daily  use  of 


«  A  Beok,  in  which  this,  and  the  precedfaig  Mo- 
diUtions  nm  Good  Friday  aad  Easier  Sunday  are 
written. 
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cathartiokfl  tot  a  long  time.  The  effect  yet 
remaini. 

My  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused.  Names,  and  persons,  and  events^ 
slide  away  strangdy  from  me.  Bat  I  grow- 
easier. 

The  other  day  looking  orer  old  papers,  I  per> 
oeived  a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occur- 
ring.  I  think  I  was  ashamed,  or  grieved,  to 
And  how  long  and  how  often  I  had  resolved, 
what  yet,  except  for  about  one  half  year,  J 
have  never  done.  My  nights  are  now  such 
as  give  me  no  quiet  rest ;  whether  I  have  not 
lived  resolving  till  the  possibility  of  perfor- 
mance is  post,  I  know  not.  God  lidp  me^  I 
vriUyettry. 


Taliaker  in  Sliie, 
September  Mth,  1773. 

On  last  Saturday  was  my  sixty-fourth  birth- 
day. I  might  perhape  have  forgotten  it,  had 
not  BoBwell  told  me  of  it ;  and,  what  pleased 
me  less,  told  the  family  at  Dunvegan. 

The  hist  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little 
use  has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to 
learn  Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  an  in- 
flammation in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August 
on  this  Journey  to  Skie.  I  find  my  memory 
uncertain,  but  hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  imme- 
thodlcal  and  scattered.  Of  my  body,  I  do 
not  perceive  that  exercise,  or  diange  of  air, 
has  yet  either  increased  the  strength  or  ac- 
tivity. My  nights  are  still  disturbed  by  fla- 
tulencies. 

My  hope  isy.for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call 
it,  to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep 
such  a  Journal  of  my  time,  as  may  give  me 
comfort  in  reviewing  it.  But,  when  1  con- 
sider my  age,  and  the  broken  state  of  my 
body,  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  lest  death 
should  lay  hold  upon  me,  while  I  am  yet  only 
designing  to  live.    But  I  have  yet  hope. 


\ 


Alxxohtt  God,  most  merciful  Father,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected 
me  in  childhood  and  youth ;  support  me.  Lord, 
in  my  declining  years.  Preserve  me  from  the 
dangers  of  sinful  presumption.  Give  me,  if  it 
be  best  for  me,  stability  of  purposes,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  Let  the  year  which  I  have 
now  begun  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  my  salvation.  Take  not  from 
me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but,  as  death  approaches, 
prepare  me  to  i^pear  JoyfuUy  in  thy  presence, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


1774. 

Jsnaary  Ist,  near  S  In  the  momini^ 

Almiobtt  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest 
that  all  should  be  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me. 
As  Thou  hast  extended  my  life,  increase  my 
strength,  direct  my  purposes  and  oonfirm  my 
resolution,  that  I  may  truly  serve  Thee,  and 
perform  the  duties  which  Thou  shalt  allot  me. 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy 
mercy,  the  pains  and  dLstempers  of  my  body, 
and  appease  the  tumults  of  my  mind.  Let  my 
faith  and  obedience  Increase  as  my  life  advanoes  ; 
and  let  the  approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  to 
please  Thee,  and  invigorate  my  dlUgenoe  in 
good  works,  till  at  last,  when  Thou  shall  call  me 
to  another  state,  I  shall  lie  down  In  humble 
hope,  supported  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  re- 
ceived to  everlasting  hi^iness^  through  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  beginning,  &o. 
I  hope. 

To  read  the  Gospels  before  Easter. 

To  rise  at  eight. 

To  be  temperate  in  food. 


This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improve- 
ment, that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather 
impaired  than  increased  my  learning.  To 
this  omission,  some  external  causes  have  con- 
tributed. In  the  winter  I  was  distressed  by 
a  cough ;  in  the  summer  an  Inflammation  feU 
upon  my  useful  eye,  from  which  It  has  not 
yet,  I  fear,  recovered ;  in  the  autumn  I  took 
a  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  but  my  mind  Was 
not  free  from  perturbation;  yet  the  chief 
cause  of  my  deficiency  has  been  a  life  immo- 
thodical  and  unsettled,  which  breaks  all  pur- 
poses,  confounds  and  suppresses  memory,  and 
perluqw  leaves  too  much  leisure  to  imagine 
tion.    O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Jannaiy  9di,  1774. 


1775- 


liaimday  l^orsday,  Apiil  IStfa. 

Or  the  use  of  time,  or  of  my  commendation  of 
myself,  I  thought  no  more;  but  lost  lii^  in 
restless  nights  and  broken  days,  till  this  week 
awakened  my  attention. 

This  year  has  passed  with  very  little  improve- 
ment, perhaps  with  diminution  of  knowledge. 
Muoh  time  I  have  not  left ;  infirmities  op- 
'  press  me.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
I  hope  to  rise  at  eight  or  sooner  in  the  morn- 
ing. 
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Good  Friday.  April  Uth.  im. 

BoswBLL  canw  In  before  I  w«e  op.  We  brak- 
Iketed;  I  oolf  dnnk  tem  without  milk  or 
breiMl.  We  went  to  churchy  taw  Dr.  We- 
therei  in  the  pew,  and,  by  his  deiire,  took  him 
home  with  ui.  He  did  not  go  reey  mum, 
and  Boeweil  staid.  Boswell  and  I  went  to 
chureb,  but  came  rery  late.  We  then  took 
tea,  by  Boswell's  dcaire ;  and  I  cat  one  bun, 
I  think,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  fSut  oetenta^ 
tioosly.  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we 
had  some  serious  talk.  When  he  went,  I 
gave  Francis  some  directions  for  preparation 
to  communicate.  Thus  has  passed,  hitherto, 
this  awful  day. 


!!»•.  ao".  P.  M. 

Whix  I  look  back  upon  resolutions  of  im- 
provement and  amendment,  which  hare  year 
after  year  been  made  and  broken,  either  by 
iMgligenee,  forgetfulness,  ricious  idleness, 
casual  interruption,  or  morbid  infirmity; 
when  I  find  that  so  much  of  my  life  has 
stolen  unprofitably  away,  and  that  I  can 
descry  by  retrospection  scarcely  a  few  single 
days  properly  and  rigorously  emph>yed ;  why 
do  1  yet  try  to  resolve  sgain?  I  try  because 
reformation  is  necessary,  and  despair  is  cri- 
minal ;  I  try,  in  humble  hope  of  the  help  of 
God. 

As  my  life  has,  from  my  earliest  years,  been 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed,  my  purpoee  Is  from 
£4wter-day  to  rise  early,  not  later  than  eight. 


11.  P.  M. 
These  two  days  In  which  I  iksted,  I  have  not 
besnslsqpy,  though  I  rested  UL 


EoMterDt^. 


April  16lh,  1778. 
.  Alxiohtt  Oon,  heaTsnly  Father,  whose 
merey  la  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on 
my  miseries  and  sins.  Suffer  me  to  commemo- 
rate, In  thy  presence,  my  redemption  by  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  Enable  me  eo  to  repent  of 
my  mispent  time,  that  I  may  pass  the  rseidne 
of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory.  Re- 
lieve, O  Lord,  as  seemeth  best  unto  Thee,  the 
infirmities  of  my  body,  and  the  perturbation  of 
my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with  awful  love 
of  ihy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thine  anger, 
and  with  humble  confidence  In  thy  mercy.  Let 
me  study  thy  laws,  and  labour  In  the  duties 
which  Thou  Shalt  set  before  me.  Take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in  me  such 
good  desires,  as  may  produce  diligent  endeavours 
after  thy  ^ory  and  my  own  salvation ;  and 
when,  after  hopes  and  fears,  and  Joys  and  sor- 
rows. Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to 
eternal  hairiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

Collier  is  dead.    AprU  7tb,  1770. 
Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  slight 
emendation  or  two.  With  that  book  I  parted, 
perbape  unnecessarily,  by  a  catch. 


Il«.  IS',  p.  M.  D.j. 
Easter  Ere,  April  19tb,  1775. 

I  BOSS  more  eariy  than  in  common,  after  a 
night  disturbed  by  flatulencies,  though  I  had 
taken  so  little.  I  prayed,  but  my  mind  was 
unsettled,  and  I  did  not  fix  upon  the  book. 
Alter  the  bread  and  tea  I  trifled,  and  about 
three  ordered  coffee  and  buns  for  my  dinner. 
I  find  more  &intness  and  uneasiness  In  tut- 
Ing  than  I  did  formerly. 

While  coffee  was  preparing.  Collier  came  In, 
a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  whom  I  consulted  about 
Mack/s  books.  We  talked  of  old  friends 
and  past  occurrences,  and  eat  and  drank 
together. 

I  then  read  a  lltUe  in  the  Testament,  and  tried 
Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

I  then  went  to  £venlng  Prayer,  and  was  tole- 
rably composed.  At  my  ntum  I  sat  a  while, 
then  retired,  but  found  reading  uneaay. 


September  18th,  1775. 
O  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and 
an  sustained,  who  glvest  and  takest  away,  in 
whoso  hands  an  life  and  death,  accept  my  im- 
perfect thanks  for  the  length  of  days  which 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me;  Impress 
upon  my  mind  such  npentance  of  the  time  mis- 
pent  in  sinfulness  and  negligence,  that  I  may 
obtain  forgiveness  of  all  my  offenoee ;  and  so 
calm  my  mind,  and  strengthen  my  resolutions, 
that  I  may  live  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  In 
thy  fear,  and  with  thy  favour.  Take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me;  but  let  me  so  love  thy 
laws,  and  so  obey  them,  that  I  may  finally  be 
received  to  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Composed  at  Calais,  In  a  sleepless  night,  and 
used  befon  the  mom  at  Notn  Dame.  Writ- 
ten at  St.  Omer's. 


1776. 


Janmiry  laL 
AtMioHTT  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
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permitted  me  to  see  the  biy inning  of  cmother 
ymr,  gfrant  that  the  time  which  Thoa  shalt  yet 
afford  me,  may  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  and  the 
nlvation  of  my  own  tool.  Strengthen  all  good 
resolutions,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  sh^  thy 
blessing  both  on  my  aoul  and  body,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesua  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


EaatetDmf. 


Apiflrth. 

Thi  time  is  again  at  which,  since  the  death  of 
my  poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have 
mercy,  I  have  annnaDy  commemomted  the 
mystery  of  Redemption,  and  annaally  pur- 
posed to  amend  my  life.  My  reigning  sin,  to 
which  perhaps  many  others  are  appendant,  is 
waste  of' time,  and  general  sluggishness,  to 
which  I  was  idways  inclined,  and,  In  part  of 
my  life,  have  been  almost  compelled  by  mor- 
bid  melancholy  and  disturbance  of  mind. 
Melancholy  has  had  in  me  ks  paroxysms  and 
remissions,  but  I  hare  not  ImproTed  the  In- 
tervals, nor  suflldently  misted  my  natural 
Indinatlon,  or  sickly  habits.  I  wID  resolve, 
henceforth,  to  rise  at  eight  In  the  morning,  so 
far  as  .resolution  is  proper,  and  will  pray  tiiat 
Ood  win  strengtSien  me.  I  have  bq^un  this 
morning. 

Though  for  the  past  week  I  hare  had  an 
anxious  design  of  communicating  to-day,  I 
performed  no  particular  act  of  devotion,  till 
on  Friday  I  went  to  church.  My  design  was 
to  pass  part  of  the  day  in  exercises  of  piety, 
but  Mr.  Boswell  interrupted  me ;  of  him, 
however,  I  could  have  rid  myself,  but  poor 
Thrale,  orhva  et  eapes,  came  for  comfort,  and 
sat  till  seven,  when  we  all  went  to  church. 

In  the  moming  I  had  at  diurch  some  radiations 
of  comfort. 

I  i^ted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  odier 
times.  I,  by  negligence,  poured  milk  into 
the  tea,  and,  in  tfae^aftemoon,  draidc  one  dish 
of  coffee  wifh  Thrale ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit 
of  drowsiness,  I  fdt  mysdf  very  much  disor- 
dered by  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,  with 
peevish  and  impatient  eagerness.  My  distress 
was  very  great. 

Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  tliat  to  go  to  church 
came  into  my  thoughts;^ but  I  sat  in  my 
chamber,  preparing  for  preparation;  inter- 
yupted,  I  know  not  how.  I  was  near  two 
hours  at  dinner. 

I  go  now  with  hope. 

To  rise  in  the  moming  at  eight 

To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 

To  study  more  aocuratdy  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 


ALmoBTT  and  most  merdlul  Father,  wlio 
hast  preserved  me,  by  thy  tender  fort>earancb, 
once  more  to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  world ;  grant  that  I  may  so  live 
the  residue  of  my  days,  as  to  obtain  thy  mercy 
when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  the  present  state. 
Illuminate  my  thoughts  with  knowledge,  and 
inflame  my  heart  with  holy  desires.  Grant  me 
to  resolve  well,  and  keep  my  resolutions ;  take 
not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  life  and  in 
death  have  mercy  on  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen. 

Acts  of  Forgiveness. 
P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  Prayer,  and  com- 
mended my  friends,  and  Uiose  that  died  this 
year.  At  the  altar  I  was  generally  attentive ; 
some  thoughts  of  vanity  came  into  my  mind 
while  others  were  communicating;  but  I 
found,  when  I  considered  them,  that  they  did 
not  tend  to  irreverence  of  God.  At  the  altar 
I  renewed  my  resolutions.  When  I  received, 
some  tender  images  struck  me.  I  was  so 
molified  by  the  conduding  address  to  our 
Saviour,  that  I  could  not  utter  it.  The  com- 
municants were  mostly  women.  At  intervals 
I  read  collects,  and  reooDected,  as  I  could,  my 
Prayer.  Since  my  retnm,  I  have  said  it.  2 
P.  M. 

Iffay  tut,  T776. 

These  resolutions  I  have  not  practised  nor  recol- 
lected. O  God,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


July  Mtb,  1778. 

O  God,  who  has  ordidned  that  whatever  is  to 
be  desired,  should  l»e  sought  by  labour,  and 
who,  by  thy  blearing,  bringest  honest  labour  to 
good  effect ;  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies 
and  endeavours.  Grant  me^  O  Lord,  to  design 
only  what  is  lawful  and  right;  and  afford  me 
calmness  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose^ 
that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  this  Aort  Mfe,  aa 
to  obtain  liappiness  In  the  world  to  come,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord.  Amen. 
When  I  purposed  to  apply  vigeronsiy  to  study, 

particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongnea. 


1777, 


Jia>.lst,tP.M. 
Almighty  Loan,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe 
to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  presono  to 
offer  Thee,  for  the  prokmgation  of  my  life. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  as  my  daycare  multipUe^ 
my  good  resolutions  may  be  strengthened,  my 
power  of  redsting  temptations  incTMsed,  wid 
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my  tlrugKlM  with  tmam  and  ebttmelioM  ioTi- 
forated.  R«liev«  th«  infinniti«  both  of  my 
miod  and  body.  Grant  ma  such  atraiif  th  as  my 
duties  may  require,  and  sueh  dilifeoce  as  may 
improve  those  opportunities  of  good  that  shall 
be  offered  me.  Deliver  me  from  the  Intnislon 
of  evil  thoughts.  Grant  me  true  repentanoe  of* 
my  past  iifie :  and  as  I  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  grave,  etrengthen  my  fidth,  enliven  my 
hope,  extend  my  charity,  and  purify  my  desires ; 
and  BO  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it 
sball  be  thy  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  I  may 
be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
,    Our  Father- 


March  Mth. 
This  day  is  Good  Friday.     It  is  likewise  the 
day  on  which  my  poor  Tetty  was  taken  from 
me. 

My  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  bed.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and 
begged  pardon  for  all  our  sinsy  and  com- 
mended her ;  but  resolved  to  mix  little  of  my 
own  sorrows  or  cares  with  the  great  solemn- 
ity. Having  taken  only  tea,  without  mil^  I 
went  to  church  ;  had  time,  before  service,  to 
commend  my  wife,  and  wiahed  to  join  quietly 
in  the  service,  but  1  did  not  hear  well,  and 
my  mind  grew  unsettled  and  perplexed. 
Having  rested  ill  in  the  night,  I  slumbered 
at  the  sermon,  which,  I  think,  I  could  not, 
as  I  sat,  perfectly  hear. 

I  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  mind. 
At  last  I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down, 
about  six  or  seven,  and  eat  two  cross  buns, 
and  drank  tea.  Fasting  for  some  time  has 
been  uneasy,  and  I  have  taken  but  little. .  ^. 

At  night  I  had  some  ease.  L.  D.  I  had  prayed 
for  pardon  and  peace. 

I  slept  in  the  afternoon. 


20th,  EsACer  Etc. 
I  aosB,  and  again  prayed,  with  reference  to  my 
departed  wife.  I  neither  read  nor  went  to 
church,  yet  can  scarcely  tell  how  I  have  been 
hindered.  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a 
bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long. 


30th,  Easter  Day,  ImA  mane. 
Tax  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which,  by  a  cus- 
tom which  since  the  death  of  my  wife  I  have 
by  the  divine  asHiatauce  always  observed,  I 


am  to  renew  the  great  covenant  with  ray  Ma- 
ker and  my  Judge.  I  humbly  lu^  to  per- 
form it  better.  1  hope  for  mors  efficacy  of 
resolution,  and  more  diligence  of  endeavour. 
When  I  survey  my  past  life,  I  discover  no- 
thing but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some 
disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of  the 
mind  very  near  to  madness,  which  1  hope  He 
that  made  me,'  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many 
faults,  and  excuse  many  deficiencies.  Yet 
much  remains  to  be  repented  and  reformed. 
I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  God  than  in  for- 
mer times,  and  consider  more  what  submis- 
sion is  due  to  his  dispensations.  But  I  have 
very  little  ref<nined  my  practical  life ;  and  the 
time  in  which  I  can  struggle  with  habits  can- 
not be  now  expected  to  be  long.  Grant,  O 
God,  that  I  may  no  longer  reeolve  in  vain,  or 
dream  away  the  life  which  thy  indulgence 
gives  me,  in  vacancy  and  uselessness. 

9dA  mane. 
I  WKMT  to  bed' about  two,  had  a  disturbed  night, 
though  not  so  .distressful  as  at  some  other 


Almiohtt  and  most  mercifol  Father,  who 
seeet  all  our  miseries,  and  knowestall  our  neces- 
sities, look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  De- 
fend me  Irom  the  violent  incursions  of  evil 
thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  end  keep  such 
resolutions  as  may  oonduce^to  the  diseharge  of 
the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  appoint 
me ;  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
my  heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed  where  true 
joys  are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may  serve  Thee 
with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have 
mercy  uiion  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ; 
years  and  infirmities  oppress  me,  terror  and 
anxiety  beset  me.  K  Have  merey  upon  me,  my 
Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  all  dangers  protect 
me,  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me,  and 
so  hdp  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now 
so  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  our  Sa- 
vour Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  this  short  and 
painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his 
sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness. 
Amen. 


April  Ml,  1777. 

Bt  one  strange  hinderance  or  another,  I  have 

been  withheld  from  the  continuation  of  my 

thoughts  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  following 

Easter-day. ' 

On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there 

prayed    over  my  Prayer,    and    commended 

Tetty  and  my  other  friends.     I  was  for  i 

Mm 
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time  much  dlatreiwd,  but  at  iaat  obtained,  I 
hope>  from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than 
I  hare  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made 
no  resolution,  bat,  as  my  heart  grew  lighter, 
my  hopes  revived,  and  my  coorage  increased ; 
and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common 
Prayer  Book, 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 
TheologisB  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  hetandom. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe, 
again  read  >  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the 
table  and  communicated,  praying  for  some 
time  afterwards  ;  but  the  particular  matter  of 
my  prayer  I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardi- 
ner, and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm 
gladness  of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt 
before.  I  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  iweet  un- 
interrupted sleep,  as  I  have  not  Imown  since 
1  slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  ^heward,  on  Tues- 
day with  Paradise.  The  mornings  have  been 
devoured  by  company,  and  one  intrusion  has, 
throagh  the  whole  weeic,  succeeded  to  ano- 
ther. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  my- 
self a  scheme  of  life,  and  a  pian  of  study ; 
but  neither  life  has  l>een  rectified,  nor  study 
followed.  Days  and  montlis  pass  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  leas 
tenacious,  and  my  observation  less  attentive. 
If  I  am  decaying  it  is  time  to  maice  haste. 
My  nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my 
days  drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments 
me,  has  sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath, 
that  the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only 
voluntary  but  laborious  in  a  deeumbent  pos- 
ture. By  copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved, 
but  not  cured. 

I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sun- 
days, Intending  to  supply  the  deficience  in  the 
week.  So  that  I  owe  twelve  attendances  on 
worship.  I  will  make  no  more  such  super- 
stitious stipulations,  wliich  entangle  the  mind 
with  unbidden  obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Crea- 
tor, that  govemest  all  our  hearts  and  actions, 
Bttvyif  t!in»m  rnvfitftSft  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain : 
My  purpose  once  more  is. 

To  rise  at  eight. 

To  keep  a  Journal. 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  In  some  language,  be- 
fore Easter. 

To  gather  the  ax^guments  for  Christianity. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public 


Aahboiun,  Sept.  IStb,  IHT. 
Almigutt  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 


hast  brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another 
year,  grant  me  so  to  remember  thy  gifts,  and  so 
to  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year 
and  day  which  Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may 
be  employed  to  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and 
in  the  diligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy 
providence  Aall  allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy 
grace,  to  know  and  to  do  what  Thou  requirest. 
Give  me  good  desires,  and  remove  those  impe- 
diments which  may  hinder  them  from  effect. 
Forgive  me  my  sins,  negligences,  and  ignoranc- 
es; and  when  at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me  to 
another  life,  receive  me  to  everiasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


1778 


Good  Friday. 

April  17th. 

It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  Passion  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 
practised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlaiged 
my  prayers,  by  adding  some  Collects  with  re- 
ference to  the  day.  I  rested  moderately,  and 
rose  about  nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is 
usual.  I  think  I  added  something  to  my 
morning  Prayers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to 
church ;  we  had  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk 
lost  our  time,  and  we  came  to  church  late,  at 
the  Second  Lesson.  My  mind  has  been  for 
sometime  feeble  and  impressible,  and  some 
trouble  it  gave  me  in  the  morning;  but  I 
went  with  some  confidence  and  calmness 
through  the  prayers. 

In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by 
Edwards,  an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had 
not  seen  me  since  1989.  He  knew  me,  and 
asked  if  I  remembered  one  Edwards ;  I  did 
not  at  first  recoUect  the  name,  but  gradually, 
as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told  him 
a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our 
acquaintance. 

We  sat  tiU  the  time  of  worship  in  the  aflemoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not 
being  attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came 
home  we  had  tea,  and  I  eat  two  bunns,  being 
somewhat  uneasy  with  fasting,  and  not  being 
alone.  If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should 
probably  have  ^ted. 


EaUerDoy, 


April  10th,  after  13  at  night. 

O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

%»terday  (18th)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  ilL 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  write :  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talkad. 
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Alter  ^nner  I  wrote.    At  tea  BmwsU  oune 
In.     He  staid  tiU  Dear  twelve. 

I  piirpoeed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to 
church,  hut  mioeed  the  hour. 

Edwards  obeenred  how  many  we  have  outlived. 
I  hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be 
better  than  my  past. 

From  the  year  1752,  the  year  in  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whoae  soul  may  God 
have  had  mercy  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  have  received  the  sacrament  every  year  at 
Easter.  My  purpose  is  to  receive  it  now.  O 
Lord  God,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  make 
it  eifectual  to  my  salvation. 
My  purposes  are. 

To  study  divinity,  particularly  the  evidences  of 
Christianity. 

To  read  the  New  Testament  over  in  the  year, 
with  more  use  than  hitherto  of  commenta- 
tors. 

To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 

To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  be  cheerful. 


AufiOHTT  and  most  merdfnl  Father,  suffer 
me  once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy 
Sod  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
and  make  the  memorial  of  his  death  profitable 
to  my  salvation,  by  strengthening  my  faith  in 
his  merits,  and  quickening  my  obedience  to  his 
laws.  Remove  from  me,  O  God,  all  inordinate 
desires,  all  corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrors, 
md  fill  me  with  zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with 
Qonfldence  in  thy  mercy.  Make  me  to  love  all 
men,  and  enable  me  to  use  thy  gifts,  whatever 
Thou  Shalt  bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
creatnres.  So  lighten  the  weight  of  years,  and 
so  mitigate  the  afflictions  of  disease,  that  I  may 
continue  fit  for  thy  service,  and  useful  in  my 
station.  And  so  let  me  pass  through  this  life, 
by  the  guidance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last 
I  may  enter  into  eternal  joy,  through  Jesuf 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about 
nine,  and,  having  prayed,  went  to  church.  I 
came  early,  and  used  this  prayer.  After  ser- 
mon I  again  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for 
the  day  I  repeated  several  times,  at  least  the 
petitions.  I  recommended  my  friends.  At 
the  altar  I  prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came 
home,  prayed  for  pardon  and  peace ;  repeated 
my  own  prayer,  and  added  the  petitions  of 
the  Collect. 

O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanka  for  the 
opportunity  of  oommnnion. 


I  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  NoUlkens.  Boawell 
came  in;  then  dinner.  After  dinner,  which 
I  believe  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thess. ;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers ;  then 
came  to  tea,  and  afterwards  tried  Voitiut  di 
Sapliimo.     I  was  sleepy. 


Monday,  April  20th,  1778. 

After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 
for  yesterday. 

In  reviewing  my  time  firom  Easter  1777,  I 
found  a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank. 
So  little  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months 
are  without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  in- 
deed been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights 
have  been  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but 
painful  and  fatiguing.  My  respiration  was 
once  so  difficult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspect- 
ed. I  could  not  walk,  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty, firom  Stowhill  to  Greenhill.  Some 
relaxation  of  my  breast  has  been  procured,  I 
think,  by  opium,  which,  though  it  never  gives 
me  sleep,  frees  my  breast  from  spasms. 

I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
I  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have 
made  sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  as  formerly. 
My  memory  is  less  faithful  In  retaining 
names,  and  I  am  afiraid  in  retaining  occurren- 
ces. Of  this  vacillation  and  vagrancy  of 
mind,  I  impute  a  great  part  to  a  fortuitous 
and  unsettled  life,  and  therefore  purpose  to 
spend  my  time  with  more  method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March,  passed  away  with- 
out memorial.  Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were 
our  faults  and  failings,  we  loved  each  other. 
I  did  not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldest 
thou  have  lived ! 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  new 
life. 


1779. 

Jaaoary  lit,  before  I  in  the  lAorning. 
Almiohtt  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
granted  to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory, 
and  my  own  salvation.  Excite  me  to  amend 
my  life ;  give  me  good  resolutions,  and  enable 
me  to  perform  them.  As  I  approach  the  grave, 
let  my  fidth  be  invigorated,  my  hope  exalted, 
and  my  charity  enlai^ged.  Take  not  firom  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  life 
protect  me,  in  the  hour  of  death  sustain  mo, 
and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ     Amen. 
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Good  Friday. 


April  Od. 
AnsR  a  night  restless  and  oppressive,  I  rose 
ibis  morning  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual ; 
and  having  taken  tea,  which  was  very  neces- 
sary to  compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast, 
having  eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  church  with 
Boswell.  We  came  late ;  I  was  able  to  attend 
the  Litany  with  little  perturbation.  When 
we  came  home  I  began  the  First  to  the  Thess., 
having  prayed  by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use 
of  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  Boswell  Les  Pensees 
de  Pascal,  that  he  might  not  interrupt  me.  I 
did  not,  I  believe^  read  very  diligently ;  and 
before  I  luid  read  far,  we  went  to  church 
again;  I  was  again  attentive.  At  home  I 
read  again,  then  drank  tea,  with  a  bun  and  a 
half,  thinking  myself  less  able  to  fast  than  at 
former  times ;  and  then  concluded  the  Epistle. 
Being  much  oppvessed  with  drowsiness,  I 
slept  about  an  hour  by  the  fire. 

11  P.  M. 

I  AM  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  little 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  plea- 
sure; much  intended,  and  little  done.  My 
health  is  much  broken ;  my  nights  afford  me 
little  rest.  I  have  tried  opium,  but  its  help 
is  counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance ;  it 
prevents  the  spasms^  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O 
God,  have  mercy  on  ma. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of]  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
piety. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition ; 
I  have  scarcely  read  any  thing.     I  maintain 

Mrs. and  her  daughter.     Other  good  of 

myself  I  know  not  where  to  find,  except  a 
little  charity. 

But  1  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year;  what 
can  be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 


Easter  Eve, 


April  3d,  1779,  U  P.  M. 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  an- 
nuftl  resolution.  The  review  is  coxufortless, 
little  done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Dryden  and 
the  Ijfe  of  Milton  have  been  written;  but 
my  mind  has  neither  been  improved  nor  en- 
larged. I  have  read  little,  almost  nothing. 
And  1  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  gained 
any  good,  or  quitted  any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
little  effect,  that  1  am  almost  weary,  but  by 
the  help  of  God,  am  not  yet  hopeless.  Good 
resolutions  must  be  made  and  kept.     I  am 


almost  seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time  to 
lose.  The  distressful  restlessness  of  my 
nigbti,  makes  it  difficult  to  settle  the  course 
of  my  days.     Something,  however,  let  me  do. 


Easter  Day. 


April  4Ch,  177n. 

I  ROSE  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night;  and  by  neglect- 
ing to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast,  so 
that  1  came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant. 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  oc- 
casional prayer.  At  the  altar .  I  commended 
my  e  *,  and  again  prayed  the  prayer ;  I  then 
prayed  the  Collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer 
by  memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  re- 
ceived, I  hope  with  earnestness ;  and  while 
others  received  sat  down ;  but  thinking  that 
poeture,  though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and 
stood.  I  prayed  again,  in  the  pew,  but  with 
what  prayer  I  have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the  altar, 
I  added  a  general  purpoae. 
To  avoid  idlanew. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went' I  used,  1  think,  my  prayer,  and 
endeaToured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my 
return  I  used  it  again,  and  the  CoUeet  for. 
the  day.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nighta  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  kst  night  diaooursed  with  him  on  the 
sacrament. 


Eatter  Day. 


April  4th,  1779. 

Purposes, 
To  rise  at  eight  or  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  Gon,  by  thy  merciful  continuance 
of  my  life,  I  come  once  more  to  commemorate 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  implore  that  mercy  which,  for  his  sake. 
Thou  showest  to  sinners.  Forgive  me  my  sins, 
O  Lord,  and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease, 
if  it  shaU  please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind, 
and  relieve  the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me 
not  be  disturbed  by  unnecessary  terrors,  and  let 
not  the  weakness  of  age  make  me  unable  to 
amend  my  life.     O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy 
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Holy  Spirit,  but  nce.Te  my  petitions,  saccour 
and  comfort  me,  and  let  me  so  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  days,  that  when  'thou,  shalt  call  me 
hence,  f  may  enter  into  eternal  happiness, 
through  Jesiu  Christ  our  JLord.  Amen. 


Sept.  I8tb,  1770,  H.  P.  M.  l2inA. 
Almightt  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose 
hands  are  life  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for 
all  thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my 
life  to  the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the 
course  of  seventy  years  1  have  committed  against 
thy  lioly  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  those 
duties  which  Hiou  hast  required.  Look  with 
pity  upon  me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  enable  me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt 
yet  Touchsaie  to  grant  me,  in  thy  faar,  and  to 
thy  glory :  and  accept,  O  l«ord,  the  remains  of 
a  mispent  life,  thai  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


Epsom. 
My  purpose  is  to  commuuicate  at  least  thrice  »- 

year 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  be  diligent. 


1780. 


January  1st,  H.  1,  A.  M. 
Almightt  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  grant  me  with  in- 
crease of  days  increase  of  holiness;  that  as  I 
live  longer,  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear 
before  Thee»  when  I'hou  shalt  call  me  from  my 
pre^nt  state. 

Make  mej  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the 
mercy  which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  show  me 
through  my  whole  life ;  make  me  thankful  for 
the  health  which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last 
year,  and  let  the  remains  of  my  strength  and 
life  be  employed  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  sal- 
vation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me; 
.enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  In  godliness ;  let  me  be 
so  longer  idle,  no  longer  sinful ;  but  give  me 
rectitude  of  thought  and  constancy  of  action, 
and  bring  me  aft  last  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Sa^ 
Tiour.    Amen. 


SoDday,  Jane  18th. 
Ik  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year,  I  perceiv- 
ed the  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my 
breast,  which  had  distressed  me  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  returned  thanks  at  church 
for  the  mercy  granted  me,  w4iich  has  now 
continued  a  year. 


Tkttnksgivtng, 

Almiohtv  God,  our  Creator  and  Preserver, 
from  whom  proceedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to 
receive  with  humble  acknowledgment  of  thy 
unbounded  l>enignity,  and  with  due  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  un worthiness,  that  recovery 
and  continuance  of  health  which  Thou  hast 
granted  me,  and  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  thanks 
which  I  now  offer.  Glory  be  to  lliee,  O 
Lord,  for  this  and  all  thy  mercies.  Grant,  I 
beseech  Thee,  that  the  health  and  life  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  conduce  to  my 
eternal  happiness.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  so  help  and  bless  moi  tliat  when 
Thou  shalt  call  me  henoe>  I  may  obtain  pardon 
and  salvation,  for  the  take  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


September  18th,  I780« 
I  AH  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of 
my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body  and 
greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  com- 
mon at  that  age.  But  though  the  convulsions 
in  my  breast  are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  seldom 
long.  My  nights  are  wakeful,  and  therefore 
I  am  sometimes  sleepy  in  the  day.  I  have 
been  attentive  to  my  diet»  and  have  diminisli* 
ed  the  bulk  of  my  body.  I  have  not  at  all 
studied,  nor  written  diligently.  I  have  Swift 
and  Pope  yet  to  write ;  Swifl  is  just  begun. 
I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or 
purposes,  which  I  now  humbly  and  timorous* 
ly  renew.  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole 
life  with  my  own  total  disapprobation.  Per- 
haps God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wiser 
and  a  better  Ufe* 


Alxiobtt  God,  my  Creator  and  Prcaenrer, 
who  hast  permitted  me  to  begin  another  year, 
look  with  mercy  upon  my  wretchedness  and 
frailty.  Rectify  my  thoughts,  relieve  my 
perplexities,  strengthen  my  purposes,  and  r»* 
form  my  doings.  Let  increase  of  years  bring 
increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.     Grant  ma 
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dlliffsnoe  In  wbatoTOr  work  tiifproTidenoe  ahaU 
appolut  m«.  Take  not  firom  me  thy  Holy- 
Spirit,  bat  let  me  paae  the  remainder  of  the 
daya  which  Thoa  ehalt  yet  allow  me,  in  thy 
fear  and  to  thy  glory;  and  when  it  eball  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  call  me  henoe,  grant  me,  O 
Lord,  forgiyenen  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesas 
Christ  onr  Lord.    Amen. 


1781. 


Jr  Duary  Sd. 

IvTAs  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old  disease  of 
mind,  and  therefore  begin  to-day. 


January  Int. 

Haviko  sat  in  my  diamber  till  the  year  bfgan, 
I  used  my  accommodation  of  the  Morning 
Prayer  to  the  begfnmng  of  this  year,  and  slept 
remarkably  well,  though  I  had  sopped  liber- 
ally. In  the  morning  I  went  to  chorch. 
Then  I  wrote  letters  for  Mrs.  Desmoulins ; 
then  went  to  Streatham,  and  had  many  stops. 
At  night  I  took  wine,  and  did  not  deep  well. 


Janaary  %d,  1781. 

I  Rosi  according  to  my  resolution,  and  am  now 
to  begin  another  year;  I  hope  with  amend- 
ment of  life.     I  will  not  despair.     Help  me, 
help  me,  O  my  God. 
My  hope  l». 

To  rise  at  eight  or  sooner. 

To  read  the  Bible  through  this  year,  In  some 
language. 

To  keep  a  jonmaL 

To  study  religion* 

To  avoid  idleness. 


Almightt  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
granted  me  such  oontinnanoe  of  life,  that  I  now 
see  the  b^inning  of  another  year,  look  with 
mercy  upon  me ;  as  Thou  grantest  increase  of 
years,  grant  increase  of  grace.  Let  me  live  to 
repent  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  help 
so  to  regulate  my  future  life,  that  I  may  obtain 
mercy  when  I  appear  before  Thee,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Enable  me,  O  Lord, 
to  do  my  duty  with  a  quiet 'mind ;  and  take  not 
from  me  thy  Hidy  Spirit,  but  protect  and  bless 
■M^  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


Grood  JVit%. 

Aprfl  nth,  17BI. 

I  FORGOT  my  prayer  and  resolutions,^  till  two 
dayt  ago  I  found  this  paper. 

Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dila- 
torily and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and 
working  with  vigour  and  haste. 

On  Wednesday  Uth,  was  buried  my  desr 
fHend  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednesday  4th ; 
and  with  him  were  buried  many  of  my  hopes 
and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think,  on 
Wednesday  morning  he  expired ;  I  felt  almost 
the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years 
had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  re- 
spect or  benignity.  Farewell  May  God, 
that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee. 

I  had  constantly  prayed  foi  him  some  time  be- 
fore his  death. 

The  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friendship  1 
had  obtained  many  opportunities  of  amuso- 
ment,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as 
to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  mo 
heavy.     Bdt  my  business  is  with  myself. 


September  18th. 

Mt  first  knowledge  of  Thrsle  was  in  1765.  I 
enjoyed  his' favour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  of 
my  life. 


Easier  Eve, 


April  14th,  1781. 

On  Good  FViday  I  took,  in  the  afternoon,  some 
coffiee  and  buttered  cake ;  and  to-day,  I  had  a 
little  bread  at  breakflist,  and  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples in  the  afternoon,  the  tea  with  a  little 
toast ;  but  I  find  myself  feeble  and  unsnstain- 
ed,  and  suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  to  ftst  so 
long  as  formerly. 

This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons.  I 
hope  that  since  my  last  communion  I  have 
advanced,  by  pious  reflections,  in  my  submis- 
sion to  God  and  my  benevolence  to  man ;  bat 
I  have  corrected  no  external  habits,  nor  hav« 
kept  any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year ;  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reform- 
ed, and  not  to  lose  my  wholo  life  in  idle  pur- 
poses. Many  years  are  already  gone  irrevoca^ 
biy  past,  in  useless  misery ;  that  what  remalna 
may  be  spent  better,  grant,  O  God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recona- 
mended  newness  of  life :  and  a  new  life  I  will 
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now  endMTOur  to  begin,  hy  more  dUifcnt  Hp- 
plication  to  luof ul  employment,  «nd  mora  fre- 
quent attendmnoe  on  pnblic  worship. 

I  Bgnin,  witli  liope  of  help  from  the  God  of 
merey,  reaolve. 

To  avoid  idienen. 

To  raad  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 


AunaBTT  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whoee 
protection  I  have  l»een  preserved,  and  by  whose 
clemency  I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  life 
which  Thou  hast  so  long  continued,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness  or  corrupted  by  wick- 
edness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and 
let  not  my  good  purpoaes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O 
Lord,  from  vain  terrors,  and  strengthen  me  in 
diligent  obedience  to  thy  laws.  Take  not  from 
me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  so  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
that  I  may  be  made  partaker  of  his  merits ;  and 
may  finally,  for  his  sake,  obtain  everlasting  hap- 
piness.    Amen. 


^Easter  Sunday, 


I  aosc  after  eight,  and  breakfasted ;  then  went 
early  to  church,  and  before  service  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  I  com- 
mended my  e*  friends,  as  I  have  formerly 
done.  I  was  one  of  the  last  that  communi- 
cated. When  I  came  home  I  was  hindered 
by  visitants,  but  found  time  to  pray  befora 
dinner.     God,  send  thy  blessing  upon  me. 


Monday,  April  10th. 

At  night  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  re- 
vulsions. I  prayed  in  my  chamber  with 
Frank,  and  read  the  first  Sunday  in  the  Duty 
of  Man,  in  which  I  had,  till  then,  only 
looked  by  compulsion  or  by  chance. 

This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 
heard. 

I  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament 
every  year  at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my 
poor  dear  Tetty.  *  I  once  felt  some  temptation 
to  omit  it,  but  I  was  preserved  from  compli- 
ance.    This  was  the  thirtieth  Easter. 


*  Sic  MS.    [My  deceased  friends] 


Jane  ttd,  1781. 
AuaoBTT  GoD»  who  art  the  giver  of  all 
good,  enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thank- 
fqlnesB  the  comforts  and  advantages  which  I 
,have  enjoyed  by  the  friendship  of  Henry 
Thrale,  for  whom,  so  far  as  is  lawful,  I  hum- 
bly implore  thy  mercy  in  his  present  state.  O 
Lord,  since  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  call 
him  from  this  world,  look  with  mercy  on  those 
whom  he  has  left ;  continue  to  succour  me  by 
such  means  as  are  best  for  me,  and  repay  to  his 
relations  the  kindness  which  I  have  received 
from  him;  protect  them  in  this  world  from 
temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant  them  hap- 
piness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
Amen. 


September,  Sd,  1781. 
Whek  Thrale's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened April  4th,  I  constantly  mentioned  him 
in  my  prayers;  and  after  his  death,  have 
made  particular  supplication  for  his  surviv- 
ing family  to  this  day. 


September  I8th. 

This  is  my  seyerity-third  birth-day,  an  awful 
day.  I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night, 
and  waking  early,  made  use  in  the  dark,  as  I 
sat  up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer  [beginning  of  this 
year.]  I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks 
at  church  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and 
redemption.  As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I 
had  never  begun  any  period  of  life  so  placidly. 
I  read  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  looked  into  Hammond's  Notes. 
I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  let  this  day 
pass  unnoticed,  but  it  came  this  time  into  my 
mind  that  some  little  festivity  vras  not  impro- 
per. I  had  a  dinner,  and  invited  Allen  and 
Levet. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  anni- 
versary, is  in  stitched  l)Ook  K.* 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  frequent  attendance  on  publio  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three 
times  a-year. 

September  18ib,  Yesp.  lO^  40  ,  dve. 
Almiobtt  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
hast  added  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  per- 


*  This  book  is  not  hi  (be  Editor's  possesMon. 
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mittcBt  me  to  eall  upon  Thee,  grant  that  the  re- 
maining dafs  which  Thiia  shalt  yet  allow  ne, 
may  he  pa>t  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory. 
Grant  me  good  resolutions  and  steady  pervever- 
ance.  Relieve  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and 
compose  the  disquiet  of  my  mind.  Let  me  at 
last  repent  and  amend  my  life;  and,  O  Lord, 
take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  assist 
my  amendment,  and  accept  my  repentance,  for 
lh«  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


Sanday,  October  14th,  1731, 
(Properly  Monday  mor^iig.) 

I  am  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Bir- 
mingham to  Lichfield  and  Ashbourne.  The 
motives  of  my  journey  I  hardly  know.  I 
omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to 
miesit  again.  Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  1 
think,  to  see  me.  We  are  both  old,  and  if  I 
put  off  my  visit  I  may  see  her  no  more;  per- 
haps she  wishes  for  another  interview.  She 
is  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  com- 
panion of  my  childhood  that  passed  through 
the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved 
one  another.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  bet- 
ter by  some  serious  conversation,  of  which 
however  I  have  no  distinct  hope. 

At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a 
good  example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  pub- 
lic worship. 

At  Ashbourne,  I  hope  to  talk  seriously  with  — -* 


1782. 


March  18th. 
Having  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  dis- 
tiessed  by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respiration 
very  laborious,  and  from  which  I  was  but 
little  relieved  by  being  blooded  three  times ; 
having  tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my 
breast  by  frequent  opiates,  which  kept  me 
waking  in  the  night  and  drowsy  the  next  day, 
and  sujkgected  me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  ima^ 
ginations ;  having  to  all  this  added  frequent 
oathartks,  sometimes  with  mercury,  I  at  last 
persuaded  Dr.  Laurence,  on  Thursday,  March 
J  4th,  to  let  me  bleed  more  copiously.  Sixteen 
onijces  were  taken  away,  and  from  that  time 
my  breath  has  been  free,  and  my  breast  easy. 
On  that  day  I  took  little  food,  and  no  flesh. 
On  Thursday  night  I  slept  with  great  tran- 
quiUity.  On  the  next  night  (15th)  I  took 
diaoodium,  and  had  a  most  restless  night.  Of 
the  next  day  I-remember  nothing,  but  that  I 


rose  in  tho  aftMHooD,  and  nw  Mrs.  Letintx 

and  Sbeward. 

Sunday  17th.  I  lay  late,  and  bad  only  Palfrey 
to  dinner.  I  read  part  of  W^aller*s  Directo- 
ry,  a  pious  rational  book ;  but  in  any  except  a 
very  regular  life  difficult  to  practise. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  miglit 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  un- 
counted, and  this  has  been  written  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  that  thought.  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayed  with  Francis,  which  I  now 
do  commonly,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  which  I  find  connection  not  ob- 
served, I  think,  by  the  expoeitors.  I  made 
punch  for  myself  uid  my  servaiits,  by  which, 
in  the  night,  I  thought  both  my  breast  and 
imagination  disordered. 

March  18th.  I  roae  late,  looked  a  little  into 
books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale, 
and  Nicolaida ;  afterwards  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  flee. ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book, 
"  De  Temperamentis,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  eome  time  much  disturb- 
sd.     The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence^  and  to 
write  to  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19th.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs* 
Thrale,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took 
Laurence's  paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  chill ; 
having  fasted  yesterday,  I  was  hungry,  and 
dined  freely,  then  slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea; 
then  took  candles,  and  wrote  to  Aston  and 
Lucy,  then  went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which 
little  remains.     I  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  IDto* 

To-morrow  Shaw  cemes.  I  think  to  finish 
Laurence,  and  write  to  Langton. 

Poor  Laurence  has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  com- 
panion, and  a  friend  whom  long  familiarity 
has  much  endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the 
best  meu  whom  I  have  known. 

Kostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

20th.  Shaw  came ;  I  finished  reading  Laurence. 
I  dined  liberally.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Langton,  and  designed  to  read,  but  was  hin- 
dered by  Strahan.  The  ministry  is  dissolved. 
I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks. 

To-morrow— To  Mrs.  Thrale— To  write  to 
Hector— To  Dr.  Taylor. 

SUt.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Kr.  Cox  and 
Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  with 
me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss.  In  tlic 
evening  wrote  to  Hector.     At  night  there 
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w«rt  dwrni  Tialtwats.  Convcnatioii  with 
Mr.  Cox.  When  I  walked  I  nw  the  pent- 
hoosM  ooyered  with  enow. 

98d.  I  epent  the  time  idly.  MeosturlMCa.  In 
the  afternoon  it  mowed.  At  night  I  wrote 
to  Taylor  alioat  the  pot,  and  to  Hamilton 
about  the  Fcsdera. 

tSd.  I  eame  home,  and  foond  that  Deamonllna 
had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.  Letten 
fnm  Langton  and  BoewelL  I  promiaed  L^— 
•izgoineaa. 

fith,  Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  Vieiton,  Allen, 
DaTii,  Windham,  Dr.  Hordey.  Dinner  at 
Strahan'a.  Came  home  and  chatted  with 
WilUama,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible;  put 
rooms  in  order;  copy  I^»— 's  letter.  At 
night  I  read  lip.  and  something  more,  of  the 
BiUe,  in  fifty-five  minutes. 

S6th,  Tu.  I  copied  L^— *s  letter,  then  wrote  to 
Mn.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers,  with  notes.  I  gave 
D  a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

S7th,  W — At  Harley-street.  Bad  night»— in  the 
evening  Dr.  Bromfield  and  his  family— Mer- 
lin's steelyard  given  me. 

88th,  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  Rymer  for  Davies ; 
vrrote  to  Boewell.  Visitors,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Crofts.  I  have,  in  ten  days,  written  to  Aston, 
Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  Boswdl ;  perhaps  to 
all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

The  weather,  which  now  logins  to  be  warm, 
gives  me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at 
church  this  year ;  certainly  not  since  the  16th 
of  January.  My  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breath  wocdd  not  permit  it. 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1762,  dear  Tetty 
died.  I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of  repen- 
tance and  contrition;  perhaps  Tetty  knows 
that  I  prayed  for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now 
praying  for  me.  God  help  me.  Thoa,  God, 
art  merciful,  hear  my  prayers,  and  enable  me 
to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were  married  almoet  seventeen  years,  and 
have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  1 1  p.  from  Ex.  S6  to  Lev.  7.  I 
prayed  with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good 
Friday. 

S9th,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  great  dls- 
turfoanoe  and  solicitude,  such  as  I  do  not  re- 
member, I  rose,  drank  tea,  but  without  eating, 
and  went  to  church.  I  was  very  composed, 
and  coming  home,  read  Hammond  on  one  of 
the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I  then  read  Leviti- 
cus. Scott  came  In.  A  Idnd  letter  from 
Gastrel.  I  read  on,  then  went  to  evening 
prayers,  and  afterwards  drank  tea,  with  buns ; 
then  read  till  I  finished  Leviticus  Si  pages  et 
sup. 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 

To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

SOth,  Sat.  Visitors,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Hors- 


ley.  Read  11  pages  of  the  Bible.  I  was 
faint;  dined  on  herrings  and  potatoes.  At 
prayers,  I  think,  in  the  evening.  I  wrote 
to  OutifH,  and  received  a  kind  letter  from 
Hector.  At  night  Lowe.  Pr.  with  Francis. 
81st,  Easter  day.  Read  16  pages  of  the  Bible. 
Castera  alibi. 


jii  Uu  TabU. 

AufiamT  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
permitted  to  commemorate  my  Redemption  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  grant  that  this  awful 
remembrance  may  strengthen  my  ftdth,  enliven 
my  hope,  and  increase  my  charity;  that  I  may 
trust  in  Thee  with  my  wlioie  heart,  and  do 
good  according  to  my  power.  Grant  me  the 
help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  do  thy  will 
with  diligence,  and  suffer  it  with  humble  pa- 
tience; so  that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  to 
Judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgirenc^N  and  accep- 
tance, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour.    Amen. 


jit  Departure,  or  at  Home. 

GaAHT,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  that 
the  designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by 
thy  grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass 
-away  without  effect.  Incite  and  enable  me,  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  grant  me ;  to  avoid  all  evil  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions;  and  to  do  all  the  duties 
which  Thou  shalt  set  before  me.  Hear  my 
prayer,  O  Lord,  lor  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen* 

These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  • 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  178S,  and  tran- 
scribed them  October  9th,  ITSi. 


On  leaving  Mr,  Thrale* i  Fami/y. 

October  6th,  1742. 
ALMxaHTT  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help 
me,  by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and 
sincere  thankfulness  remember  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place, 
and  that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submis- 
sion, equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when 


*  Dsaghter -in-law  to  Dr.    Johoson  ;  the  died  ai 
LicbAeld  in  1786. 
N  n 
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Tbou  girflBt  and  wben  Tboa  takett  away. 
Have  merey  upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me* 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  1  com- 
mend this  lamiiy.  Blew,  guide,  and  defend 
them,  that  they  may  lo  pass  through  this  world, 
as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting 
happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
O  Lord,  so  far  as,  &c.— -Thrale. 


October  7th. 
I  was  ealled  early.*  I  packed  up  my  bundles, 
and  used  the  foregoing  prayer,  with  my 
morning  devotions  somewhat,  I  think,  enlarg- 
ed. Being  earlier  than  the  &mily,  I  read  St. 
Paul's  fttrewell  in  the  Aets,  and  then  read 
fortuitously  in  the  Gospels,  which  was  my 
parting  use  of  the  library. 


thy  wrath,  which  my  diaeaae  and  weakocsi  and 
danger  awakened  in  my  mind.     Give  me  mob 

I  sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  auch  indigna- 
tion M  may  quench  all  eonfidenoe  in  myself* 
and  such  repentance  as  may,  by  the  Intercession 

I  of  my  Redeemer,  obtain  pardon.  X^t  the 
commemoration  of  .the  sufferings  and  deatJi  of 
thy  Son,  which  I  am  now  by^tby  favour  once 
more  permitted  to  make,  fill  me  with  AUcfa, 
hope,  and  charity,  het  my  purposes  be  good, 
and  my  resolutions  unshaken ;  and  let  me  not 
be  hindered  or  distracted  by  vain  and  nselms- 
fears,  but,  through  the  time  which  yet  remains, 
guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  finally  receive 
me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.      Amen. 


1776. 


September  6th. 

/  had  just  heard  aj  Williams*  t  Death, 

Almiortt  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
art  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who-givest  and 
who  takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  provi- 
dence, whatever  thou  shalt  allot  me ;  make  me 
to  remember,  with  due  thankfulness,  the  com- 
Ibrts  which  I  have  received  firom  my  friendship 
with  Anna  Williams.*  Look  upon  her,  O 
Lord,  with  merey,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy 
grace,  to  die  with  hope,  and  to  pass  by  death  to 
eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


1784. 

Easter  Day. 

April  11th. 

Almiohtt  God,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge, 
who  givest  life  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to 
return  sincere  and  humble  thanks  f  >r  my  late 
deliverance  from  imminent  death ;  so  govern  my 
future  life  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day 
which  Thou  shalt  permit  to  pass  over  me,  may 
be  spent  in  thy  service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted 
with  wickedness,  and  more  submlssiye  to  thy 
will. 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glorify  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of 

•  This  lady,  who  was  afflicted  with  blindnesa, 
liyed  many  yean  with  Dr.  Johnsou,  and  died  in  bU 
bon»e.  She  wrote  tereral  Poemi,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  4to.  iroe. 


jigainst  inquisiHve  and  perplexing  thoughts. 
Aagust  nth,  ITIM. 
O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
graciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out 
my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all 
such  unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may 
mislead  or  hinder  me  In  the  practice  of  those 
duties  which  Thou  hast  required.  When  I  bo- 
hold  the  works  of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the 
course  of  thy  providence,  give  me  grace  always 
to  remember  that  thy  thoughts  are  not  mj 
thoughts,  nor  thy  ways  my  ways.  And  while 
it  shall  please  thee  to  continue  me  in  this  world, 
where  much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  be 
known,  teach  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  with- 
draw my  mind  from  unprofitable  and  dangerous 
inquiries,^  from  difficulties  vainly  curious,  and 
doubts  impossible  to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice 
in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  imparted,  let  mo 
serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confi- 
dence, and  wait  with  patient  expectation  for  the 
time  in  which  the  soul  which  Thou  receiveat 
shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge.  Grant  this^ 
O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


Aakbontne,  Xvgvmi  SMi,  17M. 
Almiortt  and  most  mercifnl  Father,  who 
afflictest  not  wtlliDgly  tiie  children  of  men,  and 

by  whoae  holy  will now  languishes  in 

sickness  and  pain,  make,  I  beseech  Thee,  this 
punishment  efllectual  to  those  gracious  purposes 
for  which  Thou  sendest  it;  let  it,  if  I  may 
presume  to  ask,  end  not  in  death,  but  In  repen- 
tance ;  let  him  live  to  promote  thy  kingdom  on 
eai'th,  by  the  useful  example  of  a  better  life ; 
but  if  thy  will  be  to  call  him  hence,  let  his 
thoughts  be  so  purified  by  bis  sufferings,  that  he 
may  be  admitted  to  eternal  happiness.  And, 
O  Lord,  by  praying  for  him,  let  me  be  admon- 
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ikbed  to  oonftktor  my  own  tins,  and  my  own 
danger,  to  remember  the  ehortiMm  of  life,  and  to 
ttse  the  time  which  tby  merey  gnmti  me  to  thy 
glory  and  my  own  ealtatioo,  for  the  take  of 
Jeaitt  Chrkt  our  Lord.     Amen. 


[The  following  Prayer  was  oompoeed  and  need 
by  Doctor  Johnaon  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sun- 
day, December  6th,  1984.] 

Almiohtt  and  most  tperciftil  Father,  1  am 
now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  com- 
memorate, for  the  last  time,*  the  death  of  thy 
Son  Jeens  Christ  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
&rant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confl- 
dence  may  be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy ;  en- 
force and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance; 
make  this  commemoration  available  to  the  coo- 
flrmation  of  my  faltb,  the  establishment  of  my 
hoT»e,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ;  and 
make  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesufl  Christ  effec- 
tual to  my  redemption.  Have  merey  npon  me, 
and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Blem 
my  friends  ;  have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Sup- 
port me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of 
weaknets,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive 
me, -at  my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


[llie  following  MediUtions  and  Prayers  have 
no  dates  in  the  MS.] 

I  DID  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  m 
much  as  I  have  sometimes  done.  My  mind 
was  not  very  quiet ;  and  an  anxious  prepara- 
tion makes  the  duty  of  the  day  formidable  and 
burdensome.  Different  methods  suit  differ- 
ent states  of  mind,  body,  and  affairs.  I  rose 
this  day,  and  prayed,  then  went  to  tea,  and 
afterwards  composed  the  Prayer,  which  I 
formed  with  great  fluency.  I  went  to  church ; 
came  in  at  the  Psalm;  could  not  hear  the 
reader  in  the  lessons,  but  attended  the  prayers 
with  tranquillity. 

To  read  the  New  Testament  once  a-year  in 
Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacrament, 

I  profess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 

I  declare  my  resolution  to  obey  bhni. 


*  He  died  the  lath  foUowine. 


I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  of  worship,  graoo 

to  keep  these  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  this  day. 


On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  with 
him  from  Streatham.  I  left  the  servants  a 
guinea  for  my  health,  and  was  content  .enough 
to  escape  into  a  house  where  my  birth-day, 
not  being  known,  could  not  be  mentioned.  I 
sat  up  till  midnight  was  past,  and  the  day,  of 
a  new  year,  a  very  awful  day,  began.  I  prayed 
to  God,  who  had  safely  brought  me  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  but  could  not  per- 
fectly recollect  the  prayer,  and  supplied  it. 
Such  desertions  of  memory  I  have  always 
had. 

When  I  roes  on  the  18th,  I  think  I  prayed 
again,  then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his 
grounds.  When  I  came  back,  after  some 
time  passed  in  the  library,  finding  myself  op- 
pressed by  sleepiness,  I  retired  to  my  cham- 
ber, where,  by  lying  down,  and  a  short  im- 
perfect slumber,  I  was  refreshed,  and  prayed 
as  the  night  before. 

I  then  dined,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  and 
library,  and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  about 
Horace.  At  last  I  went  to  bed,  having  first 
composed  a  prayer. 

19th,  Sunday.  1  went  to  church,  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  use 
my  prayer,  O  Lord,  have  mercy- 


July  Mtb. 
ALMiaHTT  God,  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  who  sendest  sickness  and  restorest  health, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy 
mercy,  the  deliverance  which  Thou  hast  lately 
granted  me,  and  assist  by  thy  blessing,  as  is  best 
for  me,  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease  with  which  I  am  now  aflllcted. 
increase  my  patience,  teach  me  submission  to 
thy  will,  and  so  rule  my  thoughts  and  direct  my 
actions,  that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


On  the  Study  rfRsUgion. 

Almiohtt  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  with- 
out whose  help  labour  is  useless,  without  whoso 
light  search  is  vain,  invigorate  my  studies,  and 
direct  my  inquiries,  that  I  may,  by  due  dili- 
gence  and  right  discernment,  establish  myself 
and  others  in  thy  Holy  Faith.     Take  not,  O 
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Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  let  not  eril 
tLoughts  have  dominion  in  my  mind.  Let  me 
not  linger  in  ignorance,  but  enlighten  and  sup- 
port me,  for  the  take  of  Jesua  Christ  our  Lord. 
Ameu. 


O  Loan  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and 
affections  of  men,  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  desires^ 
and  repress  sinful  and  corrupt  imaginations; 
enable  me  to  love  thy  commandments,  and  to 
desire  thy  promises;  let  me,  by  thy  protection 
and  influence,  so  pass  through  things  temporal, 
as  finally  not  to  lose  the  things  eternal;  and 
among  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  pleasures  and 
sorrows,  the  dangers  and  deliyeranoes,  and  all 
the  changes  of  this  life,  let  my  heart  be  surely 
fixed,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  on  the 
everlasting  fruition  of  thy  presence,  where  true 
joys  are  to  be  found.  Grant,  O  Lord,  these 
petitions.  Forgire,  O  merciful  Lord,  what- 
erer  I  have  done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give 
me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  ma|-  pro- 
duoe  true  contrition  and  effectual  repentance,  so 
that  when  1  shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I 
may  be  received  among  the  sinners  to  whom 
sorrow  and  reformation  have  obtained  pardon, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


Almiohtt  and  most  merdtul  Father,  whose 
clemency  1  now  presume  to  implore,  after  along 
life  of  carelessness  and  wickedness,  have  mercy 


upon  me.  I  have  committed  many  trespasses ; 
I  have  n^lscted  many  duties.  I  have  doms 
what  Thou  bast  forbidden,  and  lelk  ondona 
what  Thou  hast  commanded.  Forgive,  merci- 
ful Lord,  my  sins,  negligenoes,  and  ignorances^ 
and  enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend 
my  life,  according  to  tiiy  Holy  Word,  for  Jesus 
Christ^s  sake.     Amen. 


O  MxaciPUL  God,  full  of  oompaaHOD,  long- 
suffering,  and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when 
we  deserve  punishment,  and  in  thy  wrath 
thinkest  upon  mercy ;  make  me  earnestly  to  rsi 
pent,  and  heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my  misdo- 
ings; make  the  remembrance  so  burdensomo 
and  painful,  that  I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a 
troubled  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart;  and,  O 
merciful  liord,  visit,  comfort,  and  relieve  me ; 
oast  me  not  out  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not 
thy  Holy  Spirit  l^em  me,  but  ezdte  in  me  true 
repentance ;  give  me  in  this  world  knowledge 
of  thy  truth,  and  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  and 
in  the  world  to  come»  life  everlasting,  for  the 
sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  thy  Son  Jesua 
Christ.     Amen. 


SjacvItOion, 

Imploring  Diligence. 

O  GoD,  make  me  to  remember  that  the  mg^ 
eomeih  when  no  man  can  work. 


THE  END  OF  PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONII. 
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/  Honourable  Phiup  Dormeb,  Earl  of  Cuesterfield,  one  of  His  Mqjeity*t  Princi- 
(f  Slate, 


undertook  to  write  an  Ekolxsh 
1  bad  no  expectation  of  any 
age  than  that  of  the  proprietors  of 
prospect  of  any  other  advantage 
9  of  my  hibour.  I  knew  that  the 
»h  I  engaged  is  generally  considered 
br  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of 
ry ;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the 
ing,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
cessfully  performed  without  any 
Y  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with 
and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alphas 
gish  resolution. 

is  opinion,  so  long  transmitted,  and 

opagated,  had  its  beginning  from 

^ture,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 

r  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 

» tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all 

I  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 

•  holds  the  lowest  place,   neither 

iterett  incited  me  to  inquire.     It 

:  the  proyince  allotted  me  was,  of 

■  of  leamiDg,  generally  confeased  to 

t^-^  lelightful,  that  it  was  bdieved  to 

^  her  fruits  nor  flowers;  and  that 

»i  bd  laborious  cultivation,  not  even 

the  .....^  ^urel*  had  been  found  upon  it. 

Yet  on  this  proyince,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
with  the  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 


«  This  is  noticed  by  Lord  Orrery,  as  one  of  the  few 
inaccuracies  in  this  address,  the  laurel  not  being 
barren,  bat  bearing  limits  and  flowers.  Boswell's 
life,  TOL  i. 


likewise  would  be  eafe.  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which, 
though  not  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and 
which,  though  it  could  not  make  my  life  en- 
Tied,  would  keep  it  innocent;  which  would 
awaken  no  passion,  engage  me  in  no  contention, 
nor  throw  in  my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  others  by  censure,  or  my  own  by 
flattery. 

I  had  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  their  native 
tongues ;  and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written 
under  the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  pa- 
tnins  of  such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the 
homage  of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus 
solicitous  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  language, 
had  reason  to  expect  that  their  actions  would  be 
celebrated  by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence 
which  they  promoted  would  be  employed  in 
their  praise.  But  I  consider  such  acts  of  bene- 
ficence as  prodigies,  recorded  rather  to  raise 
wonder  than  expectation  ;  and  content  with  the 
terms  that  I  had  stipulated,  had  not  snifered  my 
imagination  to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encour- 
agement, when  I  found  that  my  design  had 
been  thought  by  your  Lordship  of  importance 
sufiBcient  to  attract  your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determine.  Its  first  effect  has 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  France, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  the  attempt,  obetruci 
Oo 
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the  reception  of  the  work.  I  imagine  what  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecuted 
under  roar  Lordship's  influence ;  and  I  know 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ex- 
panded, easily  reaches  heights  which  perform- 
ance  nerer  will  attain;  and  when  she  has 
mounted  the  summit  of  perfection,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  the  pursait. 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation,  hut  to  re- 
press it,  1  here  lay  before  your  Lordship  the 
Plan  of  my  undertaking,  that  more  may  not  be 
demanded  than  I  intend ;  and  that,  before  it  is 
too  for  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new 
method,  I  may  be  adyertised  of  its  defects  or 
superfluities.  Such  informations  I  may  justly 
hope,  from  the  emulation  with  which  those, 
who  desire  the  praise  of  elegance  or  discernment, 
must  contend  in  the  promotion  of  a  design  that 
you,  my  Lord,  have  not  thought  unworthy  to 
share  your  attention  with  treaties  and  with 
wars. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I 
found  a  difficulty,  which  extended  itself  to  the 
whole  work.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  by 
what  rule  of  distinction  the  words  of  this  Dic- 
tionary were  to  he  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of 
it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning,  of  our  English  idiom ;  and  this  seem^ 
to  require  nothing  more  than  that  our  language 
be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  general  inter- 
course of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those 
whom  we  commonly  style  polite  writers,  be 
I  selected,  without  including  the  terms  of  par- 
[  ticular  professions ;  since,  with  the  arts  to  which 
they  relate,  they  are  generaUy  derived  from 
other  nations,  and  are  very  often  the  same  in  all 
the  languages  of  this  part  of  the  world.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  exact  and  pure  idea  of  a  gram- 
matical dictionary ;  but  in  lexicography,  as  in 
other  arts,  naked  science  Is  too  delicate  for  the 
purposes  of  life.  The  value  of  a  work  must  be 
estimated  by  its  use;  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
dictionary  delights  the  critic,  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  it  instructs  the  learner ;  as  it  is  to 
little  purpose  that  an  engine  amuses  the  philoso- 
*  pher  hy  the  subtilty  of  its  mechanism,  if  it  re- 
quires so  much  knowledge  in  its  application  as 
to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  common  workman. 
The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long 
conveyed  a  y^ry  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they 
that  take  a  dictionary  into  their  hands  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  it  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  there- 
fore were  rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded, 
except  by  critics,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criti- 
cism; and  however  it  might  enlighten  thoee 
that  write,  would  he  all  darkness  to  them  that 
only  read.  The  unlearned  much  oftener  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  words, 
than  for  their  structures  or  formations ;  and  the 
words  that  most  want  explanation,  are  general- 


ly terms  of  art;  which,  therefore,  experience 
has  taught  my  predecessors  to  spread  with  a 
kind  of  pompous  luxuriance  over  their  produc 
tions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected 
terms  of  science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found 
afterwards  a  necessity  of  relaxing  the  rigour  of 
their  determination ;  and,  though  they  would 
not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  single  act,  per- 
mitted them  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves 
among  the  natives,  with  little  opposition ;  and 
it  would  surely  be  no  proof  of  judgment  to  imi* 
tate  them  in  an  error  which  they  have  now  re- 
tracted, and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use,  by 
scrupulous  distinctions. 

Of  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  our  language ;  for 
some  of  them  are  naturalized  and  incorporated, 
but  others  still  continue  aliens,  and  are  rather 
auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization 
is  produced  either  by  an  admission  into  common 
speech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification, 
which  Is  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property 
among  us ;  as  we  say,  the  zenith  of  advancement, 
the  meridian  of  life,  the  ci/nasttre*  of  neighbour- 
ing eyes;  or  it  Is  the  consequence  of  long  inter- 
mixture and  frequent  u&e,  by  which  the  ear  is 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  words,  till  their 
original  is  forgotten,  as  in  etpialort  satellites ;  or 
of  the  change  of  a  foreign  into  an  English  ter- 
mination, and  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the 
speech  into  which  they  are  adopted;  as  in  ca/e- 
gory,  cachexy,  peripneumony. 

Of  thoee  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of 
aliens,  and  have  made  no  approaches  towards 
assimilation,  some  seem  necessary  to  be  retained  : 
because  the  purchasers  of  the  Dictionary  will 
expect  to  find  them.  Such  are  many  words  in 
the  common  law,  as  cajnast  habeas  corjmSy 
prcemunire,  nisi  pma:  such  are  some  terms  of 
controversial  divinity,  as  hyjwstasis;  and  of 
physic,  as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  In  general, 
all  terms  which  can  be  found  In  books  not  writ- 
ten professedly  upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be 
supposed  necessary  to  those  who  do  not  regulM^ 
ly  study  them.  Ill  us,  when  a  reader  not  skill- 
ed in  physic,  happens  in  Milton  upon  this  line^ 

pinhig  atirepby, 
MarasBiiis,  and  wide-wasdsg  pestilence, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  hia 
dictionary  for  the  word  nfarasmta,  as  for  afrop^, 
oTpettHence;  and  will  have  reason  t«  complain 
if  he  does  not  find  it. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  dic- 
tionary designed  not  merdy  for  critics,  but  for 
popular  use^  that  it  should  comprise,  in  some 
degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every  profession  ; 
that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  should  Im 
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iBMrted,  M  fiw  M  tbey  can  be  required  by 
reftdert  of  tmvels  and  of  history ;  and  those 
of  htw,  merchandise,  and  mechanical  trades, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the 
ooeuirences  of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  be  some  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  diiEerent  classes  of  words ; 
.  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  print  those 
which  are  incorporated  into  the  lanjfua|re  in  the 
usual  character,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be 
considered  as  foreign,  in  the  itaUe  letter. 

Another  qaestion  may  arise  with  regard  to 
appeUatiyes,  or  the  names  of  species.  It  seems 
of  no  great  use  to  set  down  the  words  hone,  dog, 
eai,  vfiUow,  alder,  daist/,  rose,  and  a  thousand 
others,  of  vAUih  it  will  be  hard  to  glye  an 
explanation,  not  more  obscure  than  the  word 
itself,  yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the 
names  of  animals  be  inserted,  we  must  admit 
those  which  ore  more  known,  as  well  as  those 
with  which  we  are,  by  accident,  less  acquainted ; 
and  if  they  are  all  n;jected,  how  will  the  reader 
be  relieved  from  difficulties  produced  by  allu- 
sions to  the  crocodile,  the  charaeleoD,  the  ichneu- 
mon, and  the  hynna?  If  no  plants  are  to  be 
mentioned,  the  most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will 
be  excluded,  and  many  beautiful  epithets  be 
unexplained.  If  only  those  which  are  less 
known  are  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  tix  the 
limits  of  the  reader's  learning?  The  importance 
of  such  explications  appears  from  the  mistakes 
which  the  want  of  them  has  occasioned.  Had 
Shaiispeare  had  a  dictionary  of  this  kind,  he  had 
not  made  the  woodbine  entwine  the  honeysuckle ; 
nor  would  Milton  with  such  assistance,  have 
disposed  so  improperly  of  his  eUoi)s  and  his 
tcorjnon. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  others,  require 
that  their  accents  should  be  settled,  their  sounds 
ascertained,  and  their  etymologies  deduced,  they 
cannot  be  properly  omitted  in  the  dictionary. 
And  though  the  explanations  of  some  may  be 
censured  as  trivial,  because  they  are  almost 
universally  understood ;  and  those  of  others  as 
unnecessary,  because  they  wiU  seldom  occur; 
yet  it  seems  not  proper  to  omit  them,  since  it  is 
rather  to  be  wished  that  many  readers  should 
find  more  than  they  expect,  than  tliat  one  should 
miss  what  he  might  hope  to  find. 

When  all  the  words  are  selected  and  arranged, 
the  first  part  of  the  work  to  be  considered  is  the 
orthography,  which  was  long  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  which  at  last  when  its  fluctuation  ceased, 
was  in  many  cases  settled  but  by  accident ;  and 
in  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  oliserva- 
tion,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  among  the 
best  critics ;  .nor  is  it  easy  to  state  a  rule  by 
which  we  may  decide  between  custom  and  rea- 
son, or  between  the  equiponderant  authorities 
of  writers  alike  eminent  for  Judgment  and 
aocuracy. 


The  great  orthographical  contest  has  long  sub- 
sisted betwMh  Hymology  and  pronunciation. 
It  has  been  demanded,  on  one  hand,  that  men 
should  wyito  as  they  speak  j  but  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  conformity  never  was  attained 
in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  easy  to 
persuade  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  than 
in  wilting,  it  may  be  asked  with  equal  propriety, 
why  men  do  not  rather  speak  as  they  write.  In 
France,  where  this  controversy  was  at  its  great- 
est height,  neither  party,  however  ardent,  durst 
adhere  steadily  to  their  own  rule ;  the  etymolo- 
gist was  often  forced  to  spell  with  the  people ; 
and  the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronun- 
ciation found  it  sometimes  deviating  so  caprici- 
ously from  the  received  use  of  writing,  that  ho 
was  constrained  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  his 
adversaries,  lest  he  should  loss  the  end  by  the 
means,  and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
that  practice  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  daim  to  pre- 
ference which  prsserves  the  greatest  number  of 
radical  letters,  or  seems  most  to  comply  with 
the  general  custom  of  our  language.  But  the 
chief  ruibi  whkii  I  propose  to  follow  is,  to  make 
no  innovation,  without  a  reason  sufficient  to 
balance  the  inconvenience  of  change ;  and  such 
reasons  I  do  not  expect  often  to  find.  All 
change  is  ot  itself  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to 
be  hazarded  but  fur  evident  advantage ;  and  as 
inconsten(^  is  in  every  case  a  mark  of  weak- 
ness, it  will  add  nothing  to  ths  reputation  of 
our  tongue.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  de- 
spise the  inconveniences  of  confusion,  who 
seem  to  take  pleasure  In  departing  from  custom, 
and  to  think  alteration  desirable  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  the  reformation  of  our  orthography,  which 
these  writers  have  attempted,  should  not  pass 
without  Its  due  honours,  but  that  I  suppose  they 
hold  a  singularity  its  orhi  reward,  or  may  dread 
the  fascination  of  lavish  praise. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  the 
present  usage  can  be  distinguished,  will,  there- 
fore, in  this  work  be  generally  followed;  yet 
there  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
is  in  itself  Inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  than 
chosen ;  particularly  when,  by  a  change  of  one 
letter,  or  more,  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  ob- 
scured; as  in  farrier,  or  ferrier,  as  it  was  for- 
merly written,  from  fcrrum,  or  fir;  in  gibberish 
for  ^ebrish,  the  j.irgon  of  Geber,  and  his  che- 
mical followers,  understood  by  none  but  their 
own  tribe.  It  will  be  likewise  sometimes  proper 
to  trace  back  the  orthography  of  different  ages» 
and  show  by  what  gradations  the  word  departed 
from  ite  original. 

Qosely  connected  with  orthography  is  ^ro^_ 
nunciation,  the  stability  of  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  duration  of  a  language,  be- 
cause the  first  change  will  naturally  begin  by 
corruptions  in  the  living  speech.     The  want  of 
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certain  rules  for  the  pronnDciation  of  former 
agesy  has  made  iu  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metri- 
cal art  of  our  ancient  poets ;  and  since  those  who 
study  their  sentiments  regret  the  loss  of  their 
numbers,  it  is  surely  time  to  proyide  that  the 
harmony  of  the  modems  may  be  more  perma- 
nent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  a  new 
speech;  and  therefore,  since  one  great  end  of 
this  undertaking  is  to  fix  the  English  language, 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  accentuation 
of  all  polysyllables  by  proper  authorities,  as  it 
is  one  of  tliose  capricious  phenomena  which 
cannot  be  ^easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there 
Is  no  antecedent  reason  for  difference  of  accent 
in  the  words  dolorous  and  tonorottSi  yet  of  the 
one  Milton  gires  the  sound  in  this  line : 

He  pass'd  o'er  many  a  region  doloroua ; 

and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

Sonorom  metal  blowing  martial  soanda. 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical 
licenses,  such  as  contractions,  g«n«ma,gen*ro;!M; 
reverend,  revWend;  and  coalitions,  as  regjumf 
question. 

But  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  monosyllables,  by  placing  with 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  tliat  one 
may  guard  the  other  against  the  danger  of  that 
variation,  which,  to  some  of  the  moat  otmmon, 
has  already  happened ;  so  that  the  words  wound 
and  wind,  as  they  are  now  frequently  pro- 
nounced, will  not  rhyme  to  8ound  and  mind. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  words  written 
alike  are  differently  pronounced,  as  flow  and 
brow :  which  may  be  thus  registered,  flow,  woe ; 
brow,  now ;  or  of  which  the  exemplification  may 
he  generally  given  by  a  distich  :  thus  the  words 
tear,  or  lacerate,  and  tear,  the  water  of  the  eye, 
have  the  same  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished 
thus,  tear,  dare ;  tear,  ])eer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds  which  may  be 
equally  admitted,  as  being  equally  defensible  by 
authority.     Thus  great  is  differently  used. 

For  Snf/i  and  him  despised  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.      Pop s. 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat. 

And  none  could  be  nnliappy  but  the  great.  Row  e. 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars  may  be 
censured  as  trifling ;  but  these  particulars  have 
not  been  thought  unworthy  of  attention  in  more 
polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  the 
sounds  of  their  letters,  is  well  known;  and, 
among  the  Italians,  Crescembeni  has  not  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  the 
words  which,  in  compliance  with  different 
ihymes,  ai-e  allowed  to  be  differently  spelt,  and 


of  whieh  the  number  is  now  ao  fixed,  that  im 
modem  poet  is  suffered  to  increase  it. 

When  the  orthography  and  pronanciation  an 
adjusted,  the  etymology  or  derivation  is  next  to 
be  considered,  and  the  words  are  to  be  distin- 
guished aooording  to  the  different  dntiscs, 
whether  simple,  as  day,  Ught  g  or  compound,  as 
dt^^ht  i  whether  primitive,  as,  to  od,  or  deri- 
vative, as  action,  actionable,  active,  activity.  This 
will  muchJacUitate  the  attainment  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  now  stands  in  our  dictionaries  a 
confused  heap  of  words  without  dependence, 
and  without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  performed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  foreign  langusges,  which 
may  be  often  very  successfully  performed  by  the 
assistance  of  our  own  etymologists.  This  search 
will  give  occasion  to  many  curious  disquisitions, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  study, 
cannot  but  appear  improbable  and  capricious. 
But  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  what 
is  so  much  in  the  power  of  men  as  language,  will 
very  often  be  capriciously  conducted.  Nor  are  . 
these  disquisitions  and  conjectures  to  be  con- 
sidered altogether  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or 
Tain  riiows  of  learning ;  our  language  is  well- 
known  not  to  be  primitive  or  self-originated,  hot 
to  have  adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and, 
either  for  the  supply  of  Its  necessities,  or  the  in- 
crease of  its  copiousness,  to  have  received  addi- 
tions from  very  distant  regions ;  bo  that  in  search 
of  the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wan- 
der from  the  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  find 
some  in  the  valleys  of  Falestin?,  and  some  upon 
the  rocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  words, 
there  is  likewise  an  etymology  of  phrases.  Kx- 
pressiona  are  often  taken  from  other  languages  i 
some  apparently,  as  to  run  a  ruke,  counr  un 
risque  ;  and  some  even  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
borrow  their  words;  thus,  to  brir^  about  or  ac- 
complish, appears  an  English  phrase,  but  in 
reality  our  native  word  about  has  no  such  im- 
port, and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  common  phrase  vemr 
d  boui  d*une  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our 
etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
their  learning,  having  traced  almost  every  word 
through  various  tongues,  only  to  show  what 
was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation. 
This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexi- 
<'4>ns,  where  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages 
are  explained  by  their  affinity  to  others  more 
certain  and  extensive,  but  is  generally  super- 
fluous in  English  etymologies.  When  the  word 
is  easily  deduced  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  snail 
not  often  inquire  further,  since  we  know 
not  the  parent  of  the  Saxon  dialect ;  but  when 
it  is  lK>rrowed  from  the  French,  I  shall  show 
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he  FrtDch  is  mppmrakiHj  d«rlT«d. 
Where  a  Saxon  root  caanol  he  found,  the  defect 
nay  be  tnpplied  from  kindred  laofuagea,  which 
will  he  generally  fumiehed  with  mnch  liberality 
by  the  writers  of  our  glooHries ;  writers  who 
dssenre  often  the  highest  praise,  both  of  jndg- 
ment  and  industry,  and  may  expect  at  least  to 
be  mentioned  with  honour  by  me,  whom  they 
haye  freed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  Tory  la^ 
borioos  work,  and  on  whom  they  hare  imposed, 
at  worst,  only  the  easy  task  of  rejecting  saper- 
Unities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  orery  word  to  its 
original,  and  not  admitting,  bnt  with  great  cau- 
tion, any  of  which  no  original  can  be  found,  we 
shall  secure  our  language  from  being  oTcrmn 
with  cant,  from- being  crowded  with  low  terms, 
the  spawn  of  folly  or  aifectation,  which  arise 
ftwn  no  just  principles  of  speech,  and  of  which 
therefore  no  l^itimate  derivation  can  be  shown. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  the 
analogy  of  our  language  is  next  to  be  considered ; 
when  we  have  discovered  whence  our  words 
are  derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what  rules 
they  are  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected 
through  their  various  terminations.  The  ter- 
minations  of  the  English  are  few,  but  those 
few  have  hitherto  remained  unregarded  by  the 
writers  of  our  dictionaries.  Our  substantives 
are  declined  only  by  the  plural  termination,  our 
adjectives  admit  no  variation  but  in  the  degrees 
of  comparison,  and  our  verbs  are  conjugated  by 
auxiliary  words,  and  are  only  changed  in  the 
preter  tense. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  justness 
applied  the  observation  of  Quintilian,  that 
speech  was  not  formed  by  an  analogy  sent  from 
heaven.  It  did  not  descend  to  us  in  a  state  of 
uniformity  and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by 
necessity,  and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  there- 
fore composed  of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  to- 
gether by  negligence,  by  affectation,  by  learning, 
or  by  ignorance. 

Our  inflections  therefore  are  by  no  means 
constant,  but  admit  of  numberless  irr^ularities, 
which  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  diligently 
noted.  Thun/ox  makes  in  the  plural  ^oiv*,  but 
or,  makes  oxen.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both 
numbers.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  compared 
by  changing  the  last  syllable,  as  proud,  prouder, 
proudest :  and  sometimes  by  particles  prefixed, 
as  ambitious,  more  ambitious,  most  ambitious. 
The  forms  of  our  verbs  are  subject  \o  great  va- 
riety; some  end  their  preter  tense  in  ^(2,  as  I 
love,  I  loved,  I  have  Unfed :  which  may  be  called 
the  regular  form,  and  is  followed  by  most  of 
our  verbs  of  southern  originid.  But  many  de- 
part from  this  rule  without  agreeing  in  any 
other;  as  I  sfiaAc,  I  shook,  I  have  shaken,  or 
shook,  as  it  is  sometimes  written  in  poetry ;  I 
make,  I  made,  I  havefn<M/i*;  I  brivg,  1  brought ; 
I  wring,  I  UTung ;  and  many  othera,  which,  as 


they  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules,  mfust  be 
learned  ftvm  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 
grammar. 

The  verbs  are  likewise  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  their  qualities,  as  actives  from 
neuters ;  the  neglect  of  which  has  already  in- 
troduced some  barbarities  in  our  conversation, 
which  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadversions, 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Tlma,  my  Lord,  will  our  language  be  laid 
down,  distinct  in  its  minutest  subdivisions,  and 
resolved  into  its  elemental  principles.  And 
who  upon  this  survey  can  forbear  to  wish,  that 
these  fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  might 
obtain  the  firmness  and  immutability  of  the 
primogeniai  and  constituent  particles  of  matter, 
that  they  might  retain  their  substance,  while 
they  alter  their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and 
compounded,  yet  not  destroyed. 

But  thjp  is  a  privilege  which  words  are 
scarcely  to  expect :  for,  like  their  author,  when 
they  are  not  gaining  strength,  they  are  gene- 
rally loelng  it.  Though  art  may  sometimes 
prolong  their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them 
perpetuity ;  and  their  changes  will  be  almost  al- 
ways informing  us,  that  language  is  the  work 
of  man,  of  a  being  from  whom  permanence  and 
stability  cannot  be  derived. 

Words  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  se- 
parate and  unconnected,  are  now  to  be  like- 
wise examined  as  they  are  ranged  in  their  va- 
rious relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  syntax 
or  construction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that 
any  regard  has  been  yet  shown  in  English  dic- 
tionaries, and  in  which  the  grammarians  can 
give  little  assistance.  The  syntax  of  this  lan- 
guage is  too  inconsistent  to  be  reduced  to  rules, 
and  can  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consi- 
deration of  particuUr  words,  as  they  are  used 
by  the  best  authors.  Thus,  we  say,  according 
to  the  present  modes  of  speech.  The  soldier 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  with 
hunger:  and  every  man  acquainted  with  our 
language  would  be  offended  by  a  change  of  these 
particles,  which  yet  seem  originally  assigned 
by  chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn 
from  grammar  why  a  man  may  not,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  said  to  die  with  a  wound,  or  perish 
of  hunger. 

Our  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  taught  by 
general  rules,  but  by  special  precedents;  and 
in  examining  whether  Addison  has  been  with 
justice  accused  of  a  solecism  in  this  passage. 

The  poor  inhabitant 

Starves  in  the  midit  of  nature's  bounty  curst 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirsty 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any 
established  laws  of  speech  ;  but  we  must  re- 
mark how  the  writers  of  former  sgrs  have  used 
the  same  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can 
I  be  acquitted   of  impropriety,   upon   the  testl- 
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To  the  Right  HanourakU  Fniur  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chzstirfield,  one  of  His  MqjestyU  Princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  Slate, 


Mr  LoJtn, 
When  first  I  undertook  to  write  rq  Esolish 
Dictionary,  1  had  no  expectation  of  any 
bigher  patronage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  copy,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantage 
.  than  the  price  of  my  lahour.  I  knew  that  the 
work  in  wliich  I  engaged  is  generally  considered 
aa  drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of 
artless  industry ;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the 
light  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
may  be  successfully  performed  without  any 
higher  quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with 
dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  sluggish  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted,  and 
so  widely  propagated,  had  its  beginning  from 
truth  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 
dice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 
reasoD;  or  the  tyitinny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all 
the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
Tanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It 
appeared  that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of 
all  the  regions  of  learAing,  generally  oonfeasedto 
be  the  least  delightful,  that  it  was  beliered  to 
produce  neither  fruits  nor  flowers;  and  that 
after  a  long  and  laborious  cultiration,  not  eren 
the  barren  laurel  *  had  been  found  upon  it. 

Yet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
with  the  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 


•  This  is  noticed  by  Lord  Orrery,  as  one  of  the  few 
inaccuracies  io  this  addreas,  the  laurel  not  beiug 
barren,  bat  bearing  froits  and  flowers.  Boswell'e 
Life,  roL  i. 


likewise  would  be  eafe.  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which, 
though  not  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and 
which,  though  it  could  not  make  my  life  en- 
vied, would  keep  it  innocent;  which  would 
awaken  no  passion,  engage  me  in  no  contention, 
nor  throw  in  my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  others  by  censure,  or  my  own  by 
flattery. 

I  had  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  their  native 
tongues ;  and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written 
under  the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  pa- 
trons of  such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the 
homage  of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus 
solicitous  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  language, 
had  reason  to  expect  that  their  actions  would  be 
celebrated  by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence 
which  they  promoted  would  be  employed  in 
their  praise.  But  I  consider  such  acts  of  bene* 
ficence  as  prodigies,  recorded  rather  to  raise 
wonder  than  expectation ;  and  content  with  the 
terms  that  I  had  stipulated,  had  not  suffered  my 
imagination  to  flatter  me  with  any  other  enoour- 
agement,  when  1  found  that  my  desi|pi  had 
been  thought  by  your  Lordship  of  importance 
sufficient  to  attract  your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  ba 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determine.  Its  flrst  effect  haa 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  France, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  the  attempt,  obstrucl 
Oo 


soo 
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nl  acknowltdgmeot.  Of  these,  whom  I  ought 
not  to  mention  but  with  the  rererence  due  to 
instrocton  and  benefactors,  Junius  appears  to 
have  ezeelied  in  extent  of  leamiog,  and  Skinner 
in  reetitade  of  understanding.  Junius  was  ao- 
caratdj  skiUed  in  all  the  northern  languages, 
Skinner  probaUy  examined  the  ancient  and  re- 
moter dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into 
dictionaries ;  but  Hie  learning  of  Junius  is  often 
•f  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  by 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to 
which  Skinner  always  presses  forward  by  the 
flhortest  way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant  but 
tioTcr  ridiculous:  Junius  Is  always  fuU'  of 
knowledge  ;  but  his  variety  distracts  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  learning  is  very  frequently  dis- 
graced by  his  absurdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not 
perhaps  easily  restndn  their  indignation,  when 
they  find  the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by 
a  disadvantageous  comparison;  but  whatever 
Iwverenee  Is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attain- 
ments, it  can  be  no  criminal  degre«  of  censori- 
ouaness  to  charge  that  etymologist  with  want  of 
Judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from 
drama,  because  l^isa  drama,  and  a  drama  is  a 
dream  ;  and  who  declares  with  a  tune  of  deli- 
iince,  that  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  flrom 
iMfor;  monoi,  single  or  solitary,  who  considers, 
that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone.* 


*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  inroT- 
erently  of  Junius,  I  have  here  sidijoined  a  few  ipcci- 
mena  of  bin  etymological  exnravagance. 

Bakish,  religare,  ex  banno  vel  territorio  exigere, 
in  exilium  agere,  G.  bannir.  It.  bandire,  bandeg- 
glare.  H.bandir.  B.  bannen.  ^ri  medii  ■criptores 
bannire  dicebant.  V.  Spelm.  in  Bannum  et  in  Ban- 
lenga.  Quonlam  verb  regionem  uihiimiq;  limites 
.  arduis  plemmq;  montibiu»  altia  fimniaibw,  longis 
deniq;  flexnosiaq;  angmtiammannn  viamm  amAac- 
tibvs  indadebantor,  fieri  pote«t  id  genos  UmitM  ban 
dici  ab  eo  qaod  Smtteirm  et  B^»f«reM  TtorentiDia  olim, 
ncuti  tradit  Hesychius,  vocabantur  «u  X«^  »ai  f*ii 
JBuruut  citit  "  obliquae  kc  minimd  la  rectum  tendentes 
viie."  Ac  fortasse  quoque  hue  facit  quod  B«n^, 
•odem  Hesychio  teste,  dicelMmt  Jpr  rr^ary^Vi  montes 


Emptt,  emtio,  vacuus,  inanis,  A.  S.  i&ntig. 
N ofcio  an  slat  ab  ifutt  yel  i/Mnw«.  Vomo,  evomo, 
vomita  eracuo.  Videtnr  interim  etymologiam  banc 
non  obscard  firmare  codex  Rush.  Mat.  xii.  44.  ubi 
antiqud  acriptum  invenimos,  A.  S.  gemoeted  hit 
emetig.    "  Invenit  earn  Tacantem." 

Hill,  mons,coltis.  A.  S.  byll.  Quod  videri  pot 
est  abaeissom  ex  ms^Am  wei  tuf^fit.  GoOis^jfcumiiliui, 
locot  in  piano  edidnr.  Horn.  U.  /3<  v.  811.  tm  di  w 
m^^rifMh  vikim  mkrCm  ti4kin^  Vhi  autbori  brerium 
acholiorum  mAJmi  exp.  rixt  tic  v-^'cs  itf^i»a»f  yttiXo^ 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap.  Dormhre,  condonnlscere. 
Cym,  heppian.  A.  S.  bneeppas.  Quod  poatremnm 
videri  potest  deaumptum  ex  xvi^tsr,  utMcaritaa,  tene- 
bne :  nttiil  enim  leque  aoletconeiUare  aomaoin,  qoim 
-ealiBinosa  profuadie  noctia  obacoritaa. 


I  Oar  knowledge  of  the  northern  Utenitare  1g 
BO  scanty,  that  of  words  undoubtedly  Teutonic, 
the  original  Is  not  alwnye  to  be  found  In  any 
ancient  language ;  and  I  have  therefore  inserted 

I  Dutch  or  German  substitutes,  which  I  consider 

I  not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  aa  the  parenCB, 

!  but  sisters  of  the  English. 

I  The  words  which  vn  represented  aa  thus  re- 
lated by  deecent  or  cognation,  do  not  alwmys 
agree  in  sense ;  for  it  la  Incident  to  words,  as  to 
their  authors,  to  degenerate  from  their  anceetora, 
and  to  change  their  mamiars  when  they  change 
their  country.  It  is  snfflclent,  in  etymological 
inquiries,  if  the  senees  of  kindred  words  be 
found  such  as  may  easily  pass  into  each  other, 
or  such  aa  may  both  be  referred  to  one  genera- 
idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was 
easily  found  in  the  volunus,  where  it  is  particu- 
larly and  profeasedly  delivered ;  and,  by  proper 
attention  to  the  mica  of  derivation,  the  ortho- 
graphy waa  aoon  adjusted.  But  to  collect  the  i 
Hoards  of  our  language,  was  a  task  of  greater  ' 
difficulty:  the  deficiency  of  dictionariesi  waa 
immediately  a]^«rent;  and  when  they  were  es- 
hanated,  what  waa  yet  waoting  must  be  sought 
by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excursions  into 
books,  and  gUatned  as  industry  should  fiddi  or 
chaaee  should  olEer  it,  in  the  boundless  cbaoa  of 
a  living  apeeeh.  My  search,  however,  has  been 
either  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  have  much  aug- 
mented tiM  vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dictionary,  common  or 
appeUative,  I  have  omitted  all  words  whirJk 
have  relation  to  proper  names ;  such  as  Jrian, 
Sodnian,  Calvinist,  Benedictine,  Mahometan  ,•  but 
have  retained  thoae  of  a  more  general  nature^  aa 
Heathen,  Pagan, 

Of  the  terms  of  art  ,1  havs  received  such  aa 
could  be  found  either  in  books  of  science  or 
technicsl  dictionaries ;  and  have  often  inaerted, 
from  philosophical  writers,  words  which  are 
supported  perhaps  only  by  a  single  authority, 
and  which  being  not  admitted  into  general  use, 
stand  yet  as  candidates  or  probationers^  and 
must  depend  for  their  adoption  on  the  suffrage 
of  futurity. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introduced 
by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  langaages,  or  ig- 
norance of  their  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness, 
by  compliance  with  fashion  or  lust  of  innova- 
tion, I  have  reigiatered  as  they  occurred,  though 
commonly  only  to  censure  them,  and  warn 
others  against  the  foUy  of  naturalizing  useless 
foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 


Stammbrkb,  balbna,  blsans.  Goth.  STAMMS. 
A.  S.  atamer  atamor.  D.  atam.  B.  atameler.  So. 
atamma.  lal.  atamr.  Sunt  a  m^wXuf  vel  rrMfcvAAcw, 
nimiA  loquacitate  rHob  offendere;  quod  impedltS 
loquentea  libentlaaimft  ganrire  aoleant ;  vel  qo5d  aliia 
aimii  semper  rideantur,  etiam  parasaimd  loqaeates. 
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I  iMTC  not  njMted  may  by  6m\gtu  m«nXj  hp- 
mmm  they  ware  aimac— aary  or  exuberant ;  but 
baye  receivvd  tbow  wbicb  by  different  writ«n 
b«Te  been  dUEBmUy  lonoMd,  w  mict(4  and  im. 
cidity,  witews,  wad  mmoiHy. 

Oiiip«ttnd0i  «r  doaUe  irards  I  bav«  aeUaai 
noted,  except  vrhen  tbey  obtain  a  signification 
dltei«at  firam  that  frbieb  tbe  oaaopaoeBte  bave 
la  tbHr  aimple  rtata.  Thm  kighw^nmrn^  wpod- 
man,  and  AorvMovrvr,  require  aa  explanation; 
but  af  tkieflikg,  or  eoackdriperf  no  notiee  waa 
needed,  beoauee  tbe  primUxTea  contain  the  meaa- 
img  of  tbe  eouipouode. 

Words  arbitnuiiy  formed  by  a  conatant  and 
aetded  analof^y,  lilce  diminutive  adjectirca  in 
ithf  aa  greeMuk,  lUuith  g  adverba  in  fy,  aa  d«^, 
Mieniy;  ntfaatantivee  In  mw,  aa  mleneuy  JuuUi' 
me$sf  were  kis  diligently  aonght,  aod  many 
aometimeo  bmne  been  omitted,  when  I  bad  no 
authority  that  iuTited  me  to  iaoert  them ;  not 
that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regnbur  oflepringi 
of  English  roots,  but  bemuse  their  relation  to 
the  primidTe  befaig  alwaya  the  same,  their  aig- 
nidcation  cannot  be  misteken. 

The  Terbal  nouns  in  tng,  such  aa  the  heepimg 
of  tbe  autie,  tbe  ieadtng  of  the  army^  are  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  aenm 
of  the  verb,  except  when  tbey  signify  things  aa 
well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural 
number,  as  dvudltTig,  lining ;  or  have  an  absolute 
and  abstract  signiftcation,  aa  coUntrmg,  jxttiUing, 
learning. 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality  than  ac- 
tion, they  take  the  nature  of  adjectives,  aa  a 
thinking  man,  a  man  of  prudence;  a  pacing 
horse,  a  horse  that  can  pace :  these  I  have  ren- 
tured  to  call  jMHic^nal  adjectivet.  But  neither 
are  these  always  inserted,  because  tbey  are  com- 
monly to  be  understood  without  any  danger  of 
mistake,  by  consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  ars  admitted  when  they  are 
fMmd  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or  wlien  they 
ba7e  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
vival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  character, 
ietics  of  a  language,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  universal  negligenoe  of 
my  predecessors,  by  inserting  great  numbers  of 
compounded  words,  as  may  be  found  under  o/l 
ter,  foref  new,  night,  fair,  and  many  more. 
These,  numerous  as  tbey  are,  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  that  use  and  curiosity  are  here  satis- 
lied,  and  the  frame  of  our  language  and  modes 
of  our  combination  amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that 
by  which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repetition,  and  un 
to  signify  contrariety  or  privalion,  all  the  exam- 
ples cannot  be  accumulated,  because  the  use  of 
these  particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so 
little  limited,  that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new 


wards  aa  occaaion  luqolns^  ar  la  boaagined  to 
require  them. 

There  ia  another  kind  of  composition  mora 
finequent  in  our  language  than  perbapa  in  any 
other,  from  vrhich  ariaca  to  £i»relgners  the  great- 
est difficulty.  Wa  modify  the  aignification  of 
many  verbs  by  a  partide  auhjoined ;  as  to  coma 
of,  to  escape  by  a  fetch;  to  ^otf  on,  to  attack;  to 
fitU off,  to  apoatatize;  to  break  off,  to  atop  ab- 
ruptly; to  hear  out,  to  justify;  to  fail  in,  to 
compiy ;  to  give  over,  to  csoae ;  i^tetoff,  \o  ens- 
bellieh ;  to  «0<  in,  to  begin  a  coatiBual  tenour ; 
to  9et  aid,  to  b^gin  a  course  or  joomej ;  to  take 
off,  to  copy ;  with  innumerable  expreoMona  af 
the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly  Ir- 
regular, being  ao  far  distant  from  tbe  sense  of 
the  simple  words,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  aUa 
to  trace  tbe  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  tha 
present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  great 
cars ;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myaelf  that 
tha  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so 
&r  asrfsted  tbe  students  of  our  language  that 
this  kind  of  pbraseohigy  will  be  no  h»nger  insn- 
and  the  combinationa  of  verba  and  par- 
by  chance  oiuitted,  will  be  eaaily  ex* 
by  oomparlaon  with  those  that  may  ba 
found. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  Fhilipa,  or  the 
contracted  Diet,  for  Dictionaries,  subjoined ;  of 
these  I  am  not  always  certain  that  they  are  read 
in  any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers. 
Of  such  I  have  omitted  many,  because  I  bad 
never  read  them;  and  many  I  have  insetted, 
because  they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they 
have  escaped  my  notice :  they  are,  however,  to 
be  yet  considered  as  resting  only  upon  the  credit 
of  former  dictlonariea.  Others,  which  I  con- 
sidered as  useful,  or  know  to  be  proper,  though 
I  could  not  at  present  support  them  by  authori- 
ties, I  have  suffered  to  stand  upon  my  own  at- 
testation, claiming  tbe  mme  privilege  with  my 
predecessors,  of  being  sometimes  credited  with- 
out proof. 

Tbe  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
grammatically  considered ;  tbey  are  referred  to 
the  diffierent  parts  of  speech ;  traced  when  tbey 
are  irregularly  inflected,  through  their  various 
terminations;  and  illustrated  by  observations, 
not  indeed  oi  great  or  striking  importance,  se- 
parately considered,  but  necessary  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected 
or  forgotten  by  English  grrammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work,  on  which  I  expost 
malignity  most  frequently  to  ifbaten,  is  thegyfa- 
natwn ;  in  which  I  cannot  hope  to  mttefy tltooi^ 
wbo^are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  alnoa 
I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myaelf. 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itaelf,  ia  very  ^fllU 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explamed  by  ay- 
nonimes,  because  the  idea  signified  by  them  faaa 
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not  more  than  one  appellation ;  nor  by  para- 
phrase, because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  Yarious  In 
various  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  no- 
tions are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will 
be  ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the 
fkte  of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  dark- 
ness, but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it ;  things 
may  be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known, 
to  be  happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires 
the  use  of  terms  leas  abstruse  than  that  which 
is  to  be  explained,  and  such  tenns  cannot  always 
be  found ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by 
supposing  Bometlilng  intuitively  known,  and 
evident  without  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined 
but  by  the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  de- 
finition. 

Other  words  there  are^  of  which  the  sense  is 
too  subtle  and  evanescent  to  be  fixed  in  a  para- 
phrase; such  are  all  those  which  are  by  the 
grammarians  termed  expletives,  and  in  dead 
languages  are  suffered  to  pass  for  empty  sounds, 
of  no  other  use  than  to  fill  a  verse,  or  to  modu- 
late a  period,  but  which  are  easily  perceived  in 
living  tongues  to  have  power  and  emphasis, 
though  it  be  sometimes  such  as  no  other  form  of 
expression  can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  mueh  increased 
by  a  dasB  of  verbs  too  frequent  in  the  English 
UiMigotigtf  of  which  the  signification  Is  so  loose 
and  genoral,  the  use  so -vague  and  indeterminate, 
and  the  senses  detorted  so  widely  from  the  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the 
niaae  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink 
of  utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any 
limitations,  or  interpret  them  by  any  words  of 
distinct  and  settled  meaning;  such  are  bear, 
I  hreak,  come,  cast,  JuU,  get,  give,  do,  put,  set,  go, 
run,  make,  take,  tumt  throw*  If  of  these  the 
whole  power  ie  not  aocurately  delivered,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  while  our  language  is  yet 
living,  and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one 
that  speaks  it,  these  words  are  hourly  shifting 
their  relations^  and  can  no  more  be  ascertained 
in  a  dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of 
a  storm,  can  be  aocurately  delineated  from  its 
picture  in  the  vnter. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied 
with  so  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily 
reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  expli>- 
cation;  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
greater  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I 
have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with 
success;  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  saga- 
cious, has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, because  I  do  not  understand  them ;  thess 
might  have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little 
Inconvenience,  but  I  would  not  so  fur  indulge 
my  vanity  iw  to  decline  this  confession;  for 


when  Tolly  owns  himself  ignorant  whether 
letnu.  In  the  twelve  tables,  means  tkJunenU 
tong  or  mourning  garment ;  and  Aristotle  doubts 
whether  A^tn  In  the  Iliad  signifies  a  wtuk  or 
fnti/eteer,  I  may  surely,  without  shame,  leave 
some  obeonritiea  to  happier  Industry,  or  future 
information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexiof^graphy  re- 
quires that  ike  eae^iianatian  and  ike  ward  eg- 
plamed  thouid  be  alwayt  reciprocal!  this  I  have 
always  endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  at- 
tain. Words  are  sddom  exactly  synonlmous; 
a  new  term  was  not  introduced,  but  because 
the  former  was  thought  inadequate;  names, 
therefore,  have  often  many  ideas,  but  few  Ideas 
have  many  names.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
use  the  proximate  word,  for  the  deficiency  of 
single  terms  can  very  sddom  be  supplied  by 
circumlocution ;  nor  is  the  Inconvenienee  great 
of  such  mutilated  interpretations,  because  the 
sense  may  easily  be  collected  entire  from  the 
examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requi- 
site to  mark  the  progress  of  its  meaning,  and 
show  by  what  gradations  of  intennediate  sense 
it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 
accidental  signification ;  so  that  every  foregoing 
explanation  should  tend  to  that  which  follows, 
and  ths  series  be  regularly  concatenated  from 
the  first  notion  to  the  last. 

This  is  specious,  but  not  always  pimeticahle ; 
kindred  senses  may  be  so  interwoven,  that  the 
perplexity  cannot  be  disentangled,  nor  any  rea- 
son be  assigned  why  one  should  be  ranged  before 
the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out 
into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  conse- 
cutive series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature 
collateral  ?  The  shades  of  meaning  sometimes 
pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  that 
though  on  one  side  they  apparently  differ,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  mark  the  point  of  contact.  Ideas 
of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alike,  are 
sometimes  so  little  different,  that  no  words  can 
express  the  dissimilitude,  though  the  mind  easily 
perceives  it  when  they  are  exhibited  together ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  ac- 
ceptations, that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  dis- 
tinction puzzled,  and  perseverance  herself  hur- 
ries to  an  end,  by  crowding  together  what  she 
cannot  separate. 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those 
that  have  never  considered  words  beyond  their 
popular  use,  be  thought  only  the  jargon  of  a 
man  willing  to  magnify  his  labours,  and  procure 
veneration  to  his  studies  by  involution  and  ob- 
scurity. But  every  art  is  obscure  to  those  that 
have  not  learned  it ;  this  uncertainty  of  terms, 
and  commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  tlioee 
who  have  Joined  philosophy  with  grammar ;  and 
if  I  have  not  expressed  them  very  dearly,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  that 
which  words  are  insufficient  to  explain. 
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•  The  original  sense  of  words  Is  often  driven 
oat  of  uoe  by  their  metaphorical  acceptations, 
yet  most  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  regular 
origination.  Thos  I  know  not  whether  ardour 
is  used  for  material  heat^  or  whether,  ,/Ic^ont, 
in  En^ish,  ever  signifies  the  same  with  ftunung; 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
which  are  therafore  set  first,  though  without  ez- 
amplci,  that  the  Hguratiire  senses  may  be  com- 
modioasly  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which 
many  words  tiave  obtained,  that  it  was  scarcely 
poesiblo  to  collect  all  their  senses;  sometimes 
the  meaning  of  derivatives  must  be  sought  in 
the  mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  ex- 
planations of  the  primitive  may  be  supplied  In 
the  train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doubt 
or  difiicolty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine 
all  the  words  of  the  same  race ;  for  some  words 
are  slightly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some 
admitted  easier  and  clearer  explanation  than 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as 
they  are  considered  in  greater  variety  of  struc- 
tures and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  writ- 
ten with  the  same  skill,  or  the  same  happiness  : 
things  equally  easy  in  themselvea,  are  not  all 
equally  easy  to  any  single  mind.  £very  writer 
of  a  long  work  commits  errors,  where  there  ap- 
pears neither  ambiguity  to  mislead,  nor  obscur- 
ity to  confound  him ;  and  in  a  search  like  this, 
many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  casually 
overlooked,  many  convenient  parallels  will  be 
forgotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  im- 
provement from  a  mind  utterly  unequal  to  the 
whole  performance. 

.  But  many  seeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  than  the 
negligence  of  the  performer.  Thus  some  ex- 
planations are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  cir- 
cular, as  Mndt  the  female  of  the  ttagf  stag,  the 
ma^  >f  the  hind:  sometimes  easier  words  are 
changed  Into  harder,  as,  burial  into  tepulture  or 
interment,  drier  into  desiccative,  dryneu  into 
deity  or  aridiiy,  JU  into  paroxysm ;  for  the  easiest 
word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  transUted 
into  one  more  easy.  But  easiness  and  difficulty 
are  merely  relative ;  and  if  the  present  preva- 
lence of  our  language  should  invite  foreigners 
to  this  Dictionary,  many  will  be  assisted  by 
<hose  words  which  now  seem  only  to  increase 
or  produce  obscurity.  For  this  reason  I  have 
endeavoured  frequently  to  join  a  Teutonie  and 
Roman  interpretation,  as  to  cheer,  to  gladden, 
or  exhilarate,  that  every  learner  of  English  may 
be  assisted  by  his  own  tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  supply 
of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  In  the  examples, 
subjoined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
and  ranged  according  to  the"^  time  of  their  au* 
ibors. 

When  I  first  collected  these  authorities^  I  was 


desirous  that  every  quotation  should  be  uoefiA 
to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a 
word ;  I  therefore  extracted  from  philoeophers, 
principles  of  science ;  from  historians,  remark^, 
able  facts ;  from  chemists,  complete  processes ; 
from  divines,  striking  exhortations ;  and  from 
poets,  beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design, 
while  it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution. 
When  the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this  ac- 
cumulation of  elegance  and  wisdom  into  an  al- 
phabetical series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk 
of  my  volumes  would  fright  away  the  student, 
and  was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  in- 
cluding all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very 
often  to  dusters  of  words,  in  which  scaraely 
any  meaning  is  retained ;  thns  to  the  weariness 
of  copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexa- 
tion  of  expunging.  Some  passages  I  have  yet 
spared,  which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal 
searches,  and  Intersperse  with  verdure  and 
fiowers  the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

llie  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  inserted,  with  all  its  appen- 
dant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detrunc»- 
tion,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  changed;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters 
of  elegance,  or  models  of  style ;  but  words  must 
be  sought  where  they  are  used ;  and  in  what 
pages,  eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manu- 
facture or  agriculture  be  found  ?  Many  quot»- 
tions  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  prov- 
ing the  bare  existence  of  words,  and  are  there- 
fore selected  with  less  scrupulousness  than  those 
which  are  to  teach  their  structures  and  rela- 
tions. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  oM 
living  authors,  that  I  might  not  be  misled  by  I 
partiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
might  have  reason  to  complain ;  nor  have  I  de- 
parted from  this  resolution,  but  when  soms  per- 
formance of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
veneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me, 
from  late  books,  with  an  example  that  was 
wanting,  or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of 
friendship,  solicited  admission  for  a  favouri 


So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my 
pages  with  modem  decorations,  that  I  have  stu 
diously  endeavoured  to  collect  examples  and 
authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto- 
ration, whose  works  I  regard  as  <'the  wells  of 
English  undefiled,**  as  the  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a 
tury,  has,  by  the  concurrence jof  many  causes^ 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teis* 
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tonic  character,  irad  deriating  towarda  a  Gallic 
■tructare  and  phraaoology,  fTDm  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeaTOur  to  rccal  it,  by  making  our 
ancient  volnmea  the  ground- work  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue, 
and  incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness 
antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  re- 
finement and  declension,  I  have  been  cautions 
lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  Into 

I  times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with 
words  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Sidney's  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  the  authon 
which  rase  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance.  If  the  language  of  theology 
wera  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation 
II  of  the  Bible ;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
I  from  Bacon;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  fram  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  life  from  Sl^kspeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  wonls,  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
^pressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  n»- 
leas  it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is 
apparently  determined  by  the  tract  and  tenour 
•f  the  sentence;  such  passages  1  have  therefore 
ehooen ;  and  when  It  happened  that  any  author 
gave  a  definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  expla- 
nation as  is  equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have 
placed  his  authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own, 
withoutj'egai-d  to  the  chronological  order  that 
Is  otherwise  observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  but  they  ara  commonly  deriva- 
tive nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  pri- 
mitives by  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or 
names  of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or 
words  of  which  I  hare  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence. 

Then  is  more  danger  of  censure  firom  the 
multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples ;  authori- 
ties  will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated  without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps 
some  will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss, 
have  been  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind 
is  not  hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfiuities ; 
those  quotations,  which  to  careless  or  unskilful 
perusers  appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense, 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
divenities  of  signification,  or,  at  least,  afford 
different  shades  of  the  same  meaning :  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
things ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense;  one  will  prove 
the  expression  genuine  firom  an  ancient  au- 
thor; another  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  mo- 


dem :  a  doubtful  authority  is  corroborated  by 
another  of  more  credit;  an  ambiguous  sentenoe 
ie  ascertained  by  a  passage  dear  and  determi- 
nate;  the  word,  how  often  soever  repeated, 
ai^iears  with  new  associates  and  in  different 
combinations,  and  every  quotation  contributes 
something  to  the  stability  or  enlaigement  of  the 
language. 

When  words  are  used  equivocally,  I  receive 
them  in  either  sense ;  when  they  are  metapho« 
rical,  I  adopt  them  In  their  primitive  accepta- 
tion. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rardy,  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sen- 
timents, by  showing  how  one  author  copied 
the  thoughts  and  diction  of  another ;  such  quo- 
tations are  indeed  little  mora  than  rapetitions, 
which  might  justly  be  censured,  did  they  not 
gratify  the  mind,  by  affording  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring 
in  the  examples  have  been  carefully  noted ;  the 
license  or  negligence  with  which  many  words 
have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  our  style 
capricious  and  indeterminate ;  when  the  diffe- 
rent combinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibit* 
ed  together,  the  preference  is  readily  given  to 
propriety,  and  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  di- 
rect the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  by  settUng  the  ordio- 
graphy,  dispUyIng  the  analogy,  regulating  the 
structures,  and  ascertaining  the  signification  of 
English  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  » 
faithful  lexicographer ;  but  I  have  not  always 
executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own 
expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of 
diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  la  yet 
capable  of  many  improvements :  the  orthogra^ 
phy  which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible  ;. 
the  etymology  which  I  adopt  is  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  frequently  erroneous ;  the  explanation*' 
are  sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  som». 
times  too  much  difhwed,  the  significatiom  are 
distinguished  rather  with  subtilty  than  skill, 
and  the  attention  is  harassed  with  unneooHary 
minuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudieioualy 
truncated,  and  perhi^  sometimes,  I  hope  very 
rarely,  alleged  in  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in  mak- 
ing  this  collection  I  trusted  more  to  memory, 
than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment, 
memory  can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at 
the  review  what  was  left  incomplete  in  the  firat 
transcription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  necessary  and  significant,  aro 
undoubtedly  omitted;  and  of  the  words  most 
studiously  considered  and  exemplified,  man^ 
senses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failnres,  however  fk^uent,  may  ad- 
mit extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempt* 
ed  much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  the 
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«Bterpriaefl  Above  the  itrength  that  onderukee 
It :  To  rest  beloir  hie  own  aim,  U  incident  to 
OTcry  one  whoee  ftncy  le  active,  and  whose 
yitxn  are  comprehentlTe ;  nor  is  any  man  eatis- 
find  with  hinuelf  because  he  has  done  mnch, 
but  because  he  can  conceive  little.  When  first 
I  engaged  in  this  worlc,  I  resolved  to  leave 
neither  words  nor  things  unexamined,  and 
pleased  myself  with  a  proopect  of  the  hours 
which  I  should  revel  avFay  in  the  feasts  of  liter- 
ature^  the  obscure  recesses  of  northern  learning 
which  I  should  enter  and  ransack,  the  tnasures 
with  which  I  escpected  every  search  Into  those 
neglected  mines  to  reward  my  laboor,  and  the 
triumph  with  which  .  I  should  display  my 
acquisitions  to  manldnd.  MThen  I  had  thus 
inquired  into  the  original  of  wordsy  I  resolved 
to  show  likewise  my  attention  to  things;  to 
pierce  deep  into  every  science,  (o  inquire  the  na- 
ture of  every  substance  of  which  I  inserted  the 
name,  to  limit  every  idea  by  a  definition  strictly 
logical,  and  exhibit  every  production  of  art  or 
nature  in  an  accurate  description,  that  my  book 
might  l>e  in  pb^e  of  all  other  dictionaries,  whe- 
ther appellative  or  technical.  But  these  were 
the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last  to  wake  a 
lexicographer.  I  soon  found  that  it  is  too  late 
to  look  for  instruments,  when  the  work  calls  for 
execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I  had 
brought  to  my  tasic,  with  those  I  must  finally 
perform  It.  To  deliberate  whenever  I  doubted, 
to  inquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  would  have 
protracted  the  undertaking  without  end,  and, 
perhape,  without  much  improvement ;  for  I  did 
not  find  by  my  first  experiments,  that  what  I 
had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained ;  I 
saw  that  one  inquiry  only  gave  occasion  to  ano- 
ther, that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to  search 
was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  was  not 
always  to  be  informed ;  and  that  thus  to  pursue 
perfection,  was,  like  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
cadia, to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they  had 
reached  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest,  was 
■till  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them. 

I  then  contra/^ted  my  design,  determining  to 
confide  in  myself,  and  no  longer  to  solicit  auxi- 
liaries, which  produced  more  inoumbrauoe  than 
assistance ;  by  this  I  obtained  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage, that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which 
would  In  time  be  ended,  though  not  complet- 
ed. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
depress  me  to  negligence ;  some  faults  will  at 
last  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  anxious  diligence 
and  persevering  activity.  The  nice  and  subtle 
ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  eaeily  avoid- 
ed by  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  disentangling  combi- 
nations, and  separating  similitndee.  Many  of 
the  distisctions  which  to  common  readers  ap- 
pear uselees  and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and 
Important  by  men  versed  in  the  school  of  phi- 


losophy, without  which  no  dictionary  can 
ever  be  accurately  compiled,  or  akilfully  ex- 
amined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  though 
not  the  same,  are  yet  so  nearly  allied,  that  they 
are  often  confounded.  Most  men  think  indis- 
tinctly, and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  exact- 
ness; and  consequently  some  examples  might 
be  indifferently  put  to  either  signification :  this 
uncertainty  Is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who  do 
not  form,  but  register  the  language;  who  do 
not  teach  men  how  they  should  think,  but  re-r 
late  how  they  have  hitherto  expressed  their 
thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  la- 
mented, but  could  nut  remedy,  and  hope  they 
will  be  compensated  by  innumerable  passages 
selected  with  propriety,  and  preserved  with 
exactness;  some  shining  with  sparlcs  of  ima- 
gination, and  soms  replnte  with  treasures  of 
wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  etymology,  though  im- 
perfect, are  not  imperfect  for  want  of  care,  but 
because  care  will  not  always  be  successful,  and 
recollection  or  Information  oome  too  late  for 
use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  are 
omitted,  must  be  Arankly  acknowledged ;  but 
for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  was 
unavoidable ;  I  could  not  visit  caverns  to  learn 
the  miner's  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  per- 
fect my  skill  in  the  dl&iect  of  navigation,  nor 
visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of 
artificers,  to  gain  the  names  of  waree,  tools  and 
operations,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in 
books;  what  ftvourable  accident  or  easy  in- 
quiry brought  within  my  reach,  has  not  been 
neglected ;  but  it  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to 
glean  up  words,  by  courting  living  information, 
and  contesting  with  the  sullenness  of  one,  and 
the  roughness  of  another. 

To  furnish  the  Academicians  della  Crutca 
with  words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies 
called  La  Fiera,  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly 
written  by  BuonarotI ;  but  I  had  no  such  assist- 
ant, and  therefore  was  content  to  want  what 
they  must  have  wanted  likewise,  bad  they  not 
luckily  been  so  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words  which  are  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure  casual  and  mu- 
table ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
rent at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  othen 
utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is 
always  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials 
of  a  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suffered  to 
perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance 
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of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportuni- 
tiee  which  seldom  occuTi  will  suffer  those  to  pass 
hy  unregarded^  which  he  expects  hourly  to  re- 
turn ;  he  that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote 
things,  will  neglect  those  that  are  obvious  and 
famUiar :  thus  many  of  the  most  common  and 
cursory  words  have  been  inserted  with  little  il- 
lustration, because  in  gathering  the  authorities, 
I  forebore  to  copy  those  which  I  thought  likely 
to  occur  whenever  they  were  wanted.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  reviewing  my  collection,  I 
found  the  word  «a  unezemplified. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there 
Is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  in  things  easy, 
from  confidence ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws 
herself  from  painful  seai-ches,  and  passes  with 
scornful  rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  and 
again  too  anxious  for  vigorous  effort ;  sometimes 
idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  distracted  in 
labyrinths,  and  dissipated  by  dlflierent  inten- 
tions. 

A  large  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large, 
even  though  all  its  parts  might  singly  be  per- 
formed with  facility;  where  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  its  share 
of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only 
which  it  bears  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of 
a  temple,  should  be  squared  and  polished  like 
the  diamond  of  a  ring. . 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
laboured  it  with  so  much  application,  1  cannot 
but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is 
natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
Toquire  that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put 
A  stop  to  those  alterations  which  time  and 
ehance  have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it 
without  opposition.  With  this  consequence  I  will 
confess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  awhile ;  but 
now  begin  to  ^r  that  I  have  indulged  expecta- 
tion which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can 
/  justify.  When  we  see  men  grow  old  and  die  at 
a  certain  time  one  after  another,  from  century 
to  century,  we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises 
to  prolong  life  to  a  thousand  years ;  and  with 
cqoal  justice  may  the  lexicographer  be  derided, 
who  being  able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  na- 
tion that  has  preserved  their  words  and  phrases 
from  mutability,  shall  imagine  that  his  diction- 
ary can  .embalm  his  language,  and  secure  it  from 
corruption  and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
€hange  sublunary  nature,  and  clear  the  world 
«t  once  from  folly,  vanity,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  hav« 
been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  their 
languages^  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  in- 
truders ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have 
hitherto  been  vain ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  l^gal  restraints;  to  enchain  syllables 


and  to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  undertak- 
ings of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by 
its  strength.  The  French  language  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  thf  Academy; 
the  style  of  Amelot's  translation  of  Father  Paul, 
u  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  un  peu  fxisse ; 
and  no  Italian  will  Maintain,  that  the  diction  of 
any  modem  writer  is  not  perceptibly  diffierent 
from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  or  Caro. 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  lan- 
guage seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations 
are  now  very  rare ;  but  there  are  other  causes 
of  change,  which,  though  slow  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps 
as  much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the 
revolutions  of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the 
tide.  Commerce,  however  necessary,  however 
lucrative,  as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts 
the  language;  they  that  have  frequent  inter- 
course with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour 
to  accommodate  themselves,  must  iu  time  Irarn 
a  mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves 
the  traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will 
be  communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the 
current  speech. 

There  are  likewise  internal  causes  equally 
forcible.  The  hingnage  most  lilcely  to  continue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  na- 
tion raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  bar- 
barity, secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  em- 
ployed in  procuring  the  conveniences  of  life; 
either  without  books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Ma- 
hometan countries,  with  very  few :  men  thus 
busied  and  unkamed,  having  only  such  words 
as  common  use  requires,  would  ^perhaps  long 
continue  to  express  the  same  notions  by  the 
same  signs.  But  no  such  constancy  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  people  polished  by  arts,  and  classed 
by  subordination,  where  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  sustained  and  accommodated  by  the 
labour  of  the  other.  Those  who  have  much 
leisure  to  think,  will  always  be  enlarging  the 
stock  of  ideas ;  and  every  increase  of  knowledge, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  will  produce  new  words, 
or  combination  of  words.  Wlien  the  mind  is 
unchanged  from  necessity,  it  will  range  after 
convenience;  when  it  is  left  at  large  in  the 
fields  of  speculation,  it  will  shift  opinions  ;  as 
any  custom  is  disused,  the  words  that  expressed 
ii^must  perish  with  it;  as  any  opinion  grows 
popular,  it  will  innovate  speech  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a 
language  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished 
with  words  defiected  frt>m  their  original  sense; 
the  geometrican  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith, 
or  the  eccentrio  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the 
physician  of  sanguine  expectations  and  phlqpna- 
tic  delays. ;  Copioon&eei  of  speech  will  give  op- 
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yovtonides  to  oaprieious'  cfaoiGe,  by  which  some 
words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded ; 
Yiditttttdes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  ne  w» 
or  extend  the  signification  of  Icnown  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments, and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the 
current  sense :  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by 
levity  or  ignorance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length 
comply  with  the  tongue ;  illiterate  writers  will, 
at  one  time  or  other,  by  public  infatuation,  rise 
into  renown,  who  not  knowijig  the  original  im- 
poit  of  words,  will  use  them  with  colloquial  li- 
centiousness, confound  distinction,  and  forget 
propriety.  As  politeness  increases,  some  expres- 
sions will  b«  considered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar 
for  the  delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremo- 
nious for  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are 
therefore  adopted,  which  must,   for  the  same 

(reasons,  be  in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his 
petty  treatise  on  the  English  language,  allows 
that  new  words  must  sometihies  be  introduced, 
but  proposes  that  none  should  be  suffered  to 
become  obsolete.  But  what  makes  a  word  obso- 
lete, more  than  general  agreement  to  forbear  it? 
and  how  shall  It  be  continued,  when  it  conveys 
an  offensive  idea,  or  recalled  again  into  the 
mouths  of  mankind,  when  it  has  once  become 
unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  unpleasing  by  unfa- 
miliarity? 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in 
ancient  or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has 
long  cultivated  another  language,  will  find  ito 
words  and  combinations  crowd  upon  his  me- 
mory ;  and  haste  and  negligence,  refinement  and 
affectation,  will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and 
exotic  expressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  without  imparting  something 
of  ita  native  Idiom ;  this  is  the  most  mischievous 
and  comprehensive  innovation;  single  words 
may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of  the 
tongue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phraseology 
changes  much  at  once  $  it  alters  not  the  single 
stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or 
destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all  their 
influence,  to  stop  the  license  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  the  dialect  of 
France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 


what  remains  but  to  aoqulesoe  with  silenoe,  as 
in  the  other  insurmountable  distresses  of  hu- 
manity ?  It  renuiins  that  we  retard  what  we 
cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot 
cure.  Life  may  Im  lengthened  by  care,  though 
death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated :  tongues, 
like  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  con- 
stitution, let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our 
language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  ita 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  de- 
voted this  book,  the  labour  of  3rear8,  to  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  The  chief  glory 
of  every  people  arises  from  ita  authors :  whetl^er 
I  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to 
the  reputation  of  English  literature,  must  be  left 
to  time :  much  of  my  life  has  been  lost  under  the 
pressures  of  disease;  much  has  been  trifled  away; 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  me;  but  I  shall 
not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble,  if 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge, 
and  understand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my 
labours  afford  light  to  the  repositories  of  science, 
and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Mil- 
ton, and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular,  I  have  not  pro- 
mised to  myself :  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  ri- 
sible absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fur- 
nish folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some 
who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  consider  that 
no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be 
perfect,  since,  while  It  is  hastening  to  publica- 
tion, some  words  are  budding,  and  sotaie  falling 
away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon 
syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole 
life  would  not  be  sufficient :  that  he,  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express, 
must  often  speak  of  what  he  does- .not  ander* 
stand ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried 
by  eagerness  to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint 
with  weariness  under  a  task,  which  Scaliger 
compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil  and  the 
mine ;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known, 
and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present ;  that 
sudden  fito  of  inadvertency  will  surprise  vigi- 
lance, slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention, 
and  casual  eclipees  of  the  mind  will  darken 
learning;  and  that  the  writer  shall  often  In 
vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need, 
for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intui* 
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iire  readinen,  and  whieb  will  come  uncalled 
into  his  thoughts  to-moirow. 

In  this  work,  whtti  it  shall  be  found  that 
much  Is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though  no 
book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
author,  and  the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know 
whence  proceed  the  faults  of  that  which  it  con- 

I  demns ;  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform 
It,  that  the  "  English  Dictionary'*  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  with- 
out any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft 
ob&ourities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter 
of  academic  bowers,  but  amidst  InconTenience 

'  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It 
may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism 
to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully 
displayed,  I  have  only  failed  In  an  attempt 
which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  complet- 
ed. If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprized  in  a  few  vo- 
lumes, be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages, 
inadequate  and  delusive;  if  the  aggregated 
knowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  Of  the 
Italian  academicians,  did  not  secure  them  from 
the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied  critics  of 
France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy, 
and  give  their  second  edition  another  form,  I 
may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of 
perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain,  in  this 

I  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  It  avail  me?  I 
have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those 

'  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 

'  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty 
sounds :  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tran- 
quillity, having  little  to  fear  or  hope  trotn  cen- 
sure or  from  praise. 
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Maxt  are  the  works  of  human  industry,  which 
to  begin  and  finish  are  hardly  granted  to  the 
same  man.  He  that  undertakes  to  compile  a 
dictionary,  undertakes  that,  which,  if  it  oom- 
.  prebends  the  full  extent  of  his  design,  he  knows 
himself  unable  to  perform.  Yet  his  labour^ 
though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  he  must  Incite  his 
activify,  and  solace  his  weariness. 

Perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and 


nearer  approaches  may  be  made ;  and  flndinf 
my  dictionary  about  to  be  reprinted,  I  have 
endeavoured,  by  a  revisal,  to  make  It  less  mpre- 
hensible.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  found  many 
parts  requiring  emendation,  and  many  more 
capable  of  Improrement.  Many  fimlts  I  have 
corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken  away, 
and  some  deficiences  I  have  supplied.  I  havo 
methodised  some  parts  that  were  diaordei«d, 
and  illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  changes  or  additions  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  The  critic  will  now  have 
less  to  object,  but  the  student  who  has  bought 
any  of  the  former  copies  needs  not  repent ;  he 
will  not,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  how 
they  differ ;  and  usefulness  seldom  depends  upon 
little  things. 

For  negligence  or  deficience,  I  have  perhaps 
not  need  of  more  apology  than  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  furnish :  I  have  left  that  Inaccurate 
which  never  was  made  exact,  and  that  imperfect 
which  never  was  completed. 
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Having  been  long  employed  In  the  study  and 
cultivation  of  the  English  language,  I  lately 
published  a  Dictionary  like  those  compiled  by 
the  academies  of  Italy  and  France,  for  the  use 
of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criticism,  or 
elegance  of  style. 

But  it  has  been  since  considered  that  works 
of  that  kind  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
ing to  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
books  only  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to  gain 
degrees  of  knowledge  suitable  to  lower  charac- 
ters, or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and 
explaining  terms  of  science,  or  words  of  Infre. 
quent  occurrence,  or  remote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictlonarleo  havo 
been  written  by  different  authors,  and  with 
different  degrees  of  skill;  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by  which  even  the 
lowest  expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Soma 
of  their  authors  wanted  industry,  and  others 
literature:  some  knew  not  their  own  defects^ 
and  others  were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 
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For  this  reaMn  a  gmall  dictionary  appeared 
yet  to  be  wanting  to  common  readers ;  and,  ae  1 
may  witliout  arrogance  claim  to  myidf  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  lexicography  of  our  laa- 
gnage  than  any  other  writer  has  had,  I  ehaU 
hopi)  to  be  coniddered  aa  having  more  experience 
at  least  than  inoet  of  my  predeccasors,  and  aa 
more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with  a 
▼ocabolary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  offer  to 
the  public  an  Abstract  or  Epitome  of  my  former 
Work. 

In  comparing  this  with  other  dictionaries  of 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  fo«md  to  hare  ssTeral 
adTantages. 

I.  It  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other. 

II.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases  by 
which  other  dictionaries  may  ritiate  the  style, 
are  rcijected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctiy  spelled, 
partly  by  attention  to  their  etymology,  and 
partly  by  obaerration  of  the  practice  of  the  best 
authors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derirations,  whether 
from  foreign  languages  or  ftom  native  roots,  are 
more  diligently  traced,  and  more  distinctly 
noted. 


V.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copl- 
oualy  enumerated,  and  more  clearly  expUioed. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  au- 
thors, such  as  Spenser,  ISwkspeare,  and  Milton, 
which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  care- 
fully Inserted ;  so  that  this  book  may  serve  as 
a  glossary  or  co^ository  index  to  the  poetical 
writers. 

VII.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  different  senses 
of  each  word,  are  Butjolned  firom  the  laige  dic- 
tionary the  names  of  those  writers  by  whom 
they  have  been  used;  so  that  the  reader  who 
knows  the  different  periods  of  the  language,  and 
the  time  of  its  authors,  may  Judge  of  the  ele- 
gance or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of 
a  word ;  and  without  recurring  to  other  books, 
may  know  what  are  antiquated,  what  are  un- 
usual, and  what  are  recommended  by  the  best 
authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to 
others,  are  more  diligently  collected,  more  ac- 
curately spelled,  more  fidthfully  explained,  and 
more  authentically  ascertained.  Of  an  Abstract 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more ;  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  found  that  truth  requires  me  to  say 
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WITH  REMARKS  ON  SIR  T.  HANMER'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 
FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE  YEAR  1745. 


NOTE  I. 

Act  I.     ScKMK  \,~-^^Enxer  three  HUchei, 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abilities 
and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
examine  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opinions 
•f  his  contemporaries.  A  poet  who  should  now 
make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  depend 
upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief  events 
by  the  assistance  of  supernatural  sgents,  would 
be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds  of  pro< 
babllity,  he  would  be  banished  from  the  theatre 
to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write  Fairy 
Tales  instead  of  Tragedies ;  but  a  surrey  of  the 
notions  that  preTailed  at  the  time  when  this 


play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Sbakspeare 
was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since  he  only 
turned  the  system  that  was  then  universally 
admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  iar  from 
overburthening  the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

The  xeality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment, 
which  though,  not  strictly  the  same,  are  con- 
founded in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These 
phantoms  have  indeed  appeared  more  ft'equent- 
ly,  in  proportion  as  the  dariiness  of  ignorance 
has  been  more  groes ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown, 
that  the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at 
any  time  been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
world.     The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credu* 
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lity  was  at  Its  hughtf  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imput- 
ed all  their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical 
opposition,  as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  military  saints ;  and  the  learn, 
ed  Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  belieTe  ("  Sup. 
to  the  Introduction  to  Don  Quixote")  that  the 
first  accounts  of  enchantments  were  broughtinto 
this  part  of  the  world  by  those  who  returned 
Ax)m  their  eastern  expeditions.  But  there  is  al* 
ways  some  distance  between  the  birth  and  ma- 
turity of  folly  as  of  wickedness:  this  opinion 
had  long  existed,  though  perhaps  the  application 
of  it  had  in  no  foregoing  age  been  so  frequent, 
nor  the  reception  so  general.  Olympiodorus, 
in  Photius's  Extracts,  tells  us  of  one  Llbanius, 
who  practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and 
haying  promised  x^'(  iwXirZf  ««t»  Ba(/34<0»  i*ify«V. 
to  perform  great  things  against  the  JBnrdmians, 
withcnU  soldiers,  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Em- 
press Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about 
to  hare  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  em- 
press showed  some  kindness  in  her  anger  by  cut- 
ting him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his  re* 
putation. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  notion  may  be  found  in  St.  Chrysostom's 
book  de  Sacerdotio,  which  exhibits  a  scene  of 
enchantments  not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of 
the  middle  age ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  over- 
looking a  field  of  battle,. attended  by  one  that 
points  out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror, 
the  engines  of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of 
slaughter.  Audrir*  il  Ut  muk  rut  UmrriMt  Mmi  mr^ 
/timff  trwtvt  i*^  rtft  fMvyymnims^  tnu  iirXtrut  3/  iiftt 
ftffU9m*f,  »ai  ritntr  ytvnius  iCtmfUf  mh)  tiicu.  Let 
him  tlien  proceed  to  ihow  Idm  in  the  aj)j)Osite  armies 
horses  Jltfing  by  enchantment,  armed  men  trans- 
ported  through  the  air,  and  every  power  and  form 
tf  magic.  Whether  St.  Chrysostom  believed 
that  such  performances  were  really  to  be  seen 
in  a  day  of  battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enli- 
ven his  description,  by  adopting  the  notions  of 
the  vulgar,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  no- 
tions were  in  his  time  received,  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  not  imported  from  the  Saracens 
Cn  a  later  age ;  the  wars  with  the  Saracens, 
however,  gave  occasion  to  their  propagation,  not 
only  as  bigotry  naturally  discovers  prodigies, 
but  as  the  scene  of  action  was  removed  to  a 
greater  distance,  and  distance  either  of  time  or 
place  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  weak  minds  to 
wonderful  relations. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive 
at  Its  meridian,  and  though  day  was  gradually 
encreasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcraft 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarkable 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warhols,  whose  convic- 
tion is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  sermon 
at'Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  James, 
in  which  this  tragedy  was  written,  many  cir- 


cumstances  concurred  to  propagate  and  confirm 
this  opinion.  The  king,  who  was  much  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival 
in  England,  not  only  examined  in  penou  a  wo- 
man accused  of  witchcraft,  but  liad  given  a  very 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of 
evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of  witches,  the  cere- 
monies used  by  them,  the  manner  of  detecting 
them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  them,  in  his 
dialogues  of  Dsmonologie,  written  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  This 
book  was,  soon  after  his  accession,  reprinted  at 
London ;  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  King 
James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  si>eculation% 
the  system  of  Daemonidogie  was  immediately 
adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  gain  pre- 
ferment or  not  to  lose  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  inculcated ;  and 
as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  other 
reason  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  in 
fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  Uiis  persuasion 
made  a  rapid  progress,  since  vanity  and  credn- 
lity  co-operated  in  its  favour,  and  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  free  cowaraice  from  reproach.  The 
infection  soon  reached  the  parliament,  who»  in 
the  first  year  of  King  James,  made  a  law,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  ch.  xii.  That,  **  if  any 
person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration 
of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  S.  Or  shall  con- 
sult, covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or 
reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  in- 
tent or  purpoee ;  8.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man, 
woman,  or  child  out  of  the  grave,— or  the  skin, 
bone,  or  any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  em- 
ployed or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft 
sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment ;  4.  Or  shall 
lue,  practise,  or  exercise  any  sort  of  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment;  5.  Whereby 
any  person  shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted, 
consumed,  pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the 
body;  6.  That  every  such  person,  being  con- 
victed, shall  suffer  death.** 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by 
law  and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only 
unpolite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  pro- 
digies are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are 
expected,  witches  were  every  day  discoTered, 
and  moitiplied  so  fast  in  some  places,  thai  Bishop 
Hall  mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire,  where 
their  number  was  greater  than  that  of  tba 
houses.  The  Jesuits  and  Sectaries  took  advan* 
tags  of  this  universal  error,  and  endeaTonred 
to  iM'omote  Uie  interest  of  their  parties  by  pre* 
tended  cures  of  persons  afiUcted  by  evil  spirit^ 
but  thoy  were  detected  and  exposed  by  tbectergy 
of  the  established  churoh. 

Upon  this  general  in&tuation  Shakapeave 
might  be  easily  allowed  to  fioond  a  play,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  followed  with  great  exactness 
such  histories  as  were  then  thought  true ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  enchant. 
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meDt,  bow€Ter  thejmay  now  be  ridiculed,  w#re 
both  by  blmaelf  and  hit  audioDM  thooght  awful 
and  affecting. 

NOTE  11— ScawK  II. 

— 'The  loerdless  Macdoiiel,-^rom  tho  Western 

Itflea 
Of  Kerns  and  Gallow-glasses  was  Bi]ppl>'(l ; 
And  fortune  on  bis  damn'd  quarry  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore. 

JCemt  are  light-armed,  and  GaUow^lassen 
heavy-armed  aoldiers.  The  word  quarry  has  no 
eenee  that  ia  properly  applicable  in  this  place, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

And  fortune  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling. 

QMarra  was  formerly  used  for  cause,  or  for  the 
occasion  of  a  quarrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that 
sense  in  Hollingshead's  account  of  the  story  of 
Macbeth,  who,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Prince 
of  Cumberland,  thought,  says  the  historian,  that 
he  had  a  just  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  the 
crown.  The  sense  therefore  is,  fortune  smiling 
m  his  execrable  cause,  ^c. 

NOTE  III. 

If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  orurcharged  with  double  cracks. 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  npon  tho  foe. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavouned  to  improve 
the  sense  of  this  passage  by  altering  the  punctu- 
ation thus  :>^ 

They  were 

As  cannons  oTercharged,  with  doable  cracks 
So  they  redoubled  a 


He  declares  with  some  degree  of  exultation, 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  cannon  charged  with 
double  cracks ;  but  surely  the  great  author  will 
not  gain  much  [by  an  alteration  whieh  makes 
him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  redoubles  strokes  urilh 
double  cracks,  an  expreasion  not  more  loudly  to 
be  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  That  a  cannon 
is  charged  with  thunder  or  with  double  thunders, 
may  be  written  not  only  without  nonsense,  but 
with  elegance ;  and  nothing  else  is  here  meant 
by  cracks,  which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was 
a  word  of  such  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in 
this  play  he  terms  the  general  dissolution  of 
Datnre  the  crac^  of  doom.  ) 

There  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterations  i 
others  which  I  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  not  i 
always  censure  them ;  for  some  of  his  amend- 
ments are  so  excellent,  that,  even  when  he  has 
Ailed,  he  oiight  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
and  respect. 


NOTE  IV. 

XIn*.  But  who  comes  here  t 

Mat,  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rossc. 

Lenox.  What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  1 

So  should  he  look  that  ieesw  to  speak  iliings  strange. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands 
is,  so  should  he  Iodic,  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things 
strange.  But  Rosse  neither  yet  told  strange 
things,  nor  could  look  as  if  he  told  them; 
Lenox  only  conjectured  frotn  his  ai^*  that  he  had 
strange  things  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly 
said, 

What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  f 

So  should  be  look,  that  teem*  to  speak  tilings  strange. 

He  looks  like  one  that  is  big  with  something  of 
tmjHniance,  a  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  is 
every  day  used  in  common  discourse. 

NOTE  V.-ScBKa  III. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  JVUchcs, 
\st  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  bton,  sister  T 
S4l  WUch.  Killing  swine. 
Sd  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  T 
1st  WUch,  A  sailor's  wife  had  cliesnuts  in  her  lap,  * 
And  mouncht,  and  monnchf,  and  mouncht.     Gire 

me,  quoth  I. 
(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  mmp-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tigers 
But  in  a  sieve  111  thither  sail. 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
111  do— Pn  do— and  I'll  do. 
Stf  Witch,  ru  gire  thee  wind. 
\st  Witch,  Thoa  art  Und. 
3d  Witch,  And  I  another.     . 
1st  Witch,  I  myself  have  all  the  other. 
And  the  (2)  very  points  they  blow, 
AU  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

I*  th*  Ship-man's  card 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  liay 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  npon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  lire  a  man  (3)  forbid ; 
Weary  seven-nights  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine ; 
Though  his  l>ark  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  Shan  be  tempest-tost. 
Look  what  I  hare. 
2d  Witch,  Show  me.  Show  me. 

(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch, 

In  one  oi  the  folio  editions  the  reading  is 
anoint  thee,  in  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the 
common  accounts  of  witches,  who  are  related 
to  perform  many  eupematural  acts  by  the  means 
of  unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the 
air  to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish 
festivals.  In  this  sense  anoint  thee,  witch,  will 
mean,  away,  witch,  to  your  infernal  assembly. 
This  reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  bceauee 
I  had  met  with  the  word  aroini  in  no  other 
place;  till  looking  into  Heame's  Collections,  I 
found  it  in  a  very  cdd  drawing  that  he  has  pub- 
lished, in  which  St  Patrick  is  reprcoented  visit- 
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Ing  hell,  and  pottinjc  the  devils  Into  great  con- 
fusion by  his  presence,  of  whom  one  that  is 
driying  the  damned  before  him  with  a  prong, 
has  a  label  issuing  out  from  his  month  with 
these  words,  Ottt  Ottt  arOQnt»  of  which  the  hut 
Is  evidently  the  same  with  arohu,  and  used  in 
the  uune  aense  as  in  this  passsge. 

(t)  And  the  i^ry  points  they  blow. 

As  the  word  very  Is  here  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  np  the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  various,  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  very,  being  either  negligently  read,  hastUy 
pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(3)  He  shall  live  a  mui  forbid, 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained  for- 
bid by  accurtedf  but  without  giving  any  reason 
of  his  interpretation.  To  bid,  ia  originally  to 
pray,  as  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 

He  is  wis  tliaot  bit  *  bote,  *c. 
He  is  wise  that  prays  and  improves. 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in 
opposition  to  the  word  bid  in  its  present  sense, 
it  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition  to 
eurte,  when  It  is  derived  from  the  same  word  in 
Its  primitive  meaning. 

NOTE  VI.— Sciyi  V. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  mentioned,  is  very  re- 
markable; in  the  second  scene  the  Thanes  of 
Boose  and  Angus  bring  the  king  an  account  of 
the  battle^  and  inform  him  that  Norway, 

Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 

Tho  T^hMte  of  Cawdor,  'gsn  a  dismal  cooflict. 

,  It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for 
tho  Icing  says  in  the  same  scene, 


kt,  prononnce  Ws  deafb, 
And  with  his  former  tide  greet  Mscbetb. 

Yet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Mac- 
beth, in  arms  against  his  king,  when  Maobeth 
is  saluted,  in  the  fourth  scene,  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor, by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks, 

How  of  Cawdor  T  the  Thane  c/*  Cawdor  Uves, 
A  prosperons  gentleman. 

And  hi  the  next  line  considers  the  promises, 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  equally 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  or  call  him  a  protperout  gentleman,  who 
has  forfeited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellion? 
Or  why  should  he  wonder  that  tho  title  of  the 


rebel  whom  he  has  overthrown  should  bo  oob 
ferred  upon  him?  Ho  cannot  be  supposed  to 
dissemble  bis  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
Cawdor,  iMcause  he  inquires  with  all  the  ardour 
of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sudden  as- 
tonishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  present  bat 
Banquo,  who  had  an  equal  part  in  the  battle, 
and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Cawdor's 
treason.  However,  in  the  next  scene,  his  igno- 
rance still  continues;  and  when  Rosse  and 
Angus  present  him  from  the  king  with  his  new 
title,  he  cries  out, 

^The  Tltane  tf  CartdoY  lires. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  in  his  borrowed  robes  T 

Rosse  and  Angus,  who  were  the  messengers  that 
in  the  second  scene  informed  the  king  of  the 
assistance  given  by  Cawdor  to  the  invader, 
having  lost,  as  well  as  Macbeth,  all  memory  of 
what  they  had  so  lately  seen  and  related,  make 
this  answer, 

Whctter  he  was 

Combined  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebels 
With  hidden  help  and  rantagf,  or  with  both 
He  labonr'd  in  his  eoontry's  wreck,  I  know  not. 

Neither  Rosse  knew  what  he  had  Just  reported, 
nor  Macbeth  what  he  had  just  done.  This 
seems  not  to  be  one  of  the  faults  that  are  to  bo 
imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since,  though  tho 
inconsistency  of  Rosse  and  Angus  might  be 
removed,  by  supposing  that  their  names  are 
erroneously  inserted,  and  that  only  Rosse 
brought  the  account  of  the  battle,  and  only 
Angus  vras  sent  to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet 
the  forgetfulness  of  Madieth  cannot  be  palliated, 
since  what  he  says  could  not  have  been  spoken 
by  any  other. 

NOTE  VII. 

The  tboagfat,  whose  murder  yet  is  bat  fantastical. 
Shakos  so  my  single  state  of  man,-^ 

The  tingle  ttate  of  man  seems  to  bo  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  an  individual,  in  opposition  to 
a  commonwealth,  or  cor^funct  body  ot  men. 

NOTE  VIII. 

Macbeth, Come  what  coaae  saay, 

Tiau  and  the  hour  rans  tlirv'  the  roughest  day. 

I  suppose  every  reader  is  disgusted  at  the 
tautology  in  this  passage,  time  aruL  the  hour,  and 
will  therefore  willingly  believe  that  Shakspear  • 
wrote  it  thuft, 

Come  what  come  may, 

Tbne  !  on  /—the  hour  runs  thro'  the  roughest  day. 

Macbeth   is   deliberathig   opoo    tho   ovwts 
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which  an  to  befoll  him ;  hut  finding  no  satisfiw- 
tion  from  his  own  thoughts,  h«  grows  impatient 
of  reflection,  and  resolves  to  wait  the  dose  with- 
out  harassing  himself  with  conjectures, 

——Come  what  come  may. 

But  to  shorten  the  pain  of  suspense,  he  calls 
upon  time  in  the  usual  style  of  ardent  desire,  to 
quidcen  his  motion. 

Timet  on!— - 

He  then  comforts  himsdf  with  the  reflection 
that  all  his  perplexi^  must  hare  an  end, 

^The  hour  nms  thro*  the  rongfaest  day. 

This  conjecture  Is  supported  by  the  passage  in 
the  letter  to  his  lady,  in  which  be  says,  Thei/ 
nferred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  witii  Hail 
Xing  that  shall  be, 

NOTE  IX.— ScEM.  VI. 

Maleoim, ^Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.  He  di«d, 
.is  one  thst  had  been  stndied  jfx  bi«  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ou-'d. 
As  twere  a  careless  trifle. 

As  the  word  9w*d  affords  here  no  sense  but 
such  as  is  forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  originally  written,  The 
dearea  thing  he  own'd;  a  reading  which  needs 
ndther  defence  nor  explication. 

NOTE  Xi 

Xing, ^There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  fece. 

The  amstrttction  of  the  mind  is,  I  belicTe,  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  Shalcspeare ;  It  implies  the 
frame  or  dxspotUion  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  Is 
determined  to  good  or  ilL 

NOTE  XL 

Macbeth.  The  service,  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.    ITour  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throoe  and  state,  children  and  servants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  ev^ry  thing 
Save  tovfrds  your  tove  and  honour. 

Of  the  last  line  of  this  speech,  which  is  cer- 
tainly, as  it  is  now  read,  unintdligible,  an 
imendation  has  been  attempted,  which  Mr. 
Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  admitted 
as  the  true  reading. 

Our  duties 

Ar»  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  lerrants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  everything 
Fief*  to  your  lore  and  honour. 


My  esteem  of  these  critics  inclines  me  to  be- 
Uere,  that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
expresdons  Fiefi  to  love,or  Fieft  to  honour  g  and 
that  they  have  propossd  this  alteration  rather 
because  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it  I  shall  therefore  propose  a 
bolder  change,  perhaps  with  no  better  success, 
but  sua  cuique  piacent.     I  read  thus. 

Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  nothing 
Save  tow'rds  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  con- 
tract  all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
with  no  other  prindple  tlian  regard  to  your  love 
and  honour. 

It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  cor- 
rupted by  writing  tafe  for  taoe,  and  the  lines 
then  stood  thus, 

Doing  nothing 
-  Safe  tow*rd  your  love  and  honour. 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
wrong,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
real  iault,  altered  to  the  present  reading. 

NOTE  XII.— ScxMM  VII. 

^Thou'dsthave,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  **  thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  have  it, 
And  that,"  &c 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth*s  derire  is  here  intro- 
duced speaking  of  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

Thou'dst  have,  great  Glamb, 

That  which  cries,  **thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  h  atc  me.** 

NOTE  XIII. 

Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear  J 
And  daastise  with  the  vdonr  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
That  fate  and  metephyricd  aid  do  seem 
To  have  thee  erown'd  withd. 

For  Mcem,  the  sense  evidently  directe  us  to 
read  $eek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  destines 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endeavour 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  The  golden  round  is  the 
diadem, 

NOTE  XIV. 

ItOdy  Macbeth. Come  dl  yon  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
AttddU  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top^dl 
Of  direst  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  np  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fdl  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it. 
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Thla  ezprenion  sigoiBes  not  the  thoughU  of 
mortals,  but  murtherouSf  deadly,  or  destructive  de- 
Ji^^.     So  in  Act  6th. 

H  Jld  fkst  the  wiartul  «word. 

And  in  another  place » 

With  twenty  mortal  mnrthen. 

Nor  Iceep  pace  between 

Th'eflectuidiL 

The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth,  evidently  Is  to 
wiah  that  no  womanish  tenderneea,  or  conscien- 
tious remorse,  may  hinder  her  purpose  from 
pfooeeding  to  effect ;  bat  neither  this,  nor  indeed 
any  other  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  present  read- 
ing, and  therefore  it  cannot  lie  doubted  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  differently,  perhaps  thus : 

That  BO  compimctioas  Tisitings  of  natare 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  between,  may  signify  to  passbc' 
tweens  to  intervene*  JPace  is  on  many  occasions 
a  fiiTourite  of  Shalcspeare.  This  phrase  is  in- 
deed not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  was  it  not  its 
novelty  that  gave  occasion  to  the  present  corrup- 
tion? 

NOTE  XV.— ScMKi  VIII.' 

JTlNg.  Tliis  castle  hath  a  pleasant  «eaf  ;  fbm  air. 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
tin  to  oar  g^entle  senses. 

Banquo,  This  guest  of  suumer. 
The  temple-haunting  Msrtlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  manrionary,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No.  jutting  friese, 
Buttrice,  nor  eoigne  of  vsntage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  bis  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle  : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd 
The  air  is  delicate. 

In  this  short  8oeno»  I  propose  a  alight  altera- 
tion to  he  madcb  by  suhstltating  site  for  seat^  as, 
the  ancient  word  for  tUuation;  and  eense  for 
eenseSf  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure ;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

—Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieae. 


By  changing  the 
eyllable— thus: 


pimotqatSoQ,  and  adding  a 


Heaven's  breath 

SmelU  wooingly.    Hera  is  no  juiiog  txism^i 


-.;  ( 


Those  who  have  perused  hooks  printed'.atttfia 
time  of  ttie  first  editions  of  Shahspeare,  know 
that  greater  alterations  than  theee  are  necessary 
almost  in  every  page,  even  where  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  copy  was  correct. 


NOTE  XVI.—ScaNi  X. 

The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  per. 
snades  her  husband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford 
a  proof  of  Sbakspearc's  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  urges  the  exoelleoce  and  dignity  of 
courage,  a  glittering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  firom  aga  to  age,  and  animated  some- 
tiaoss  the  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
queror :  but  this  sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever 
destroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from  false  for- 
titude, in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may  al- 
most be  said*  that  thsy  ought  to  bestow  immor- 
tality on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  pro- 
ductions had  been  lost. 

I  dare  do  aO  that  may  become  a  man. 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
with  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene  with 
peculiar  propriety,  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman. 
Courage  is  tha  distinguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  im- 
patience. 

She  then  ui^ges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
hound  himself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art  of 
sophistry  by  which  men  have  sometimes  deluded 
their  osaseiencest  and  persuaded  themselves  that 
what  would  be  oriminal  in  others,  is  virtuous 
in  thsm ;  thisai;gnment  Shahspeare,  whose  plan 
obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield,  has  not 
confuted,  though  ho  might  easily  have  shown 
that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  vacated  by 
a  latter. 

4 

NOTE  XVII. 

Letdng  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  /  would, 
LDca  the  poor  oat  i'  tV  adage. 

The  adage  alluded  to  is,  The  eat  loves  fish,  but 
dares  not  wet  her  foot, 

Catus  amat  pieces,  ted  non  vutt  tingere  plantas, 

NOTE  XVIII. 
ynSi  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince 


To  oonvinoe,  is  in  Shahspeare  t 
subdue,  as  in  this  play. 


■  Tbeir  malady  convinces 

The  great  assay  of  art. 

NOTE  XIX. 

theguflt 


Who  sbsll  hi 

Of  ovr  great  quell* 

Q,ueU  \k,  murder^  numqueUere  being  in  the  old 
language  the  term  for  which  murderers  is  now 
used. 


I    i-    lA^ 
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NOTE  XX.-.ACV  II  ScniE  II. 

Now  o'er  one  half  tlie  world  ' 

(1)  Nature  teems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  eurtain'd  deep ;  now  witchcralt  c«debratea 
Pale  Hecaf  •  oflMnga :  and  wither^  nmrder, 
(Alarvnfd  by  hia  acntinel,  <lie  wolf. 
Whose  howl's  his  watch)  thoa  with  fate  stealthy  paee» 
9f^h  (8)  TarquitiFs  mvithiitg  sides  tow'rds  his  design 
Mores  likes  a  ghost^Thon  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  rery  stones  prate  of  my  where-aboat. 
And  (3)  take  the  present  horror  J^em  the  time. 
That  now  suits  with  it 

(1) Now  o'er  one  half  the  wotUL 

Natore  seems  dead. 


That  is,  over  our  hemi^here  aU  action  and  molian 
teem  to  have  ceased.  This  image,  which  is,  per- 
haps, tlie  most  striking  that  poetry  can  produce, 
has  been  adopted  by  Dryden  io  his  "  Conquest 
of  Mexico." 

An  tilings  are  faash'd  as  natmre's  self  lay  dead. 
The  moontains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head : 
The  little  birds  ia  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night^dews  sweat. 
Sren  lost  and  envy  aleep  1 

These  llnei^  though  so  well  known,  I  hare 
transcribed,  that  the  contrast  between  thsm  and 
this  passage  of  ShaksfMare  may  be  more  accu- 
rately observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poets,  but 
one  discrlbes  a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  per- 
turbation. In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the 
disturbers  of  the  world  are  laid  asleep ;  in  that 
of  Shakspeare^  nothing  but  sorcery,  lust,  and 
mnrder  is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dryden,  finds 
himself  lulled  with  serenity,  tokd  disposed  to 
solitude  and  oontemplation.  He  that  peruses 
Sbakspcare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  starts  to 
fihd  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  lover, 
the  other  that  of  a  murderer. 


W- 


-H'ither'd  murder. 


Thus  uHth  his  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarqaiu's  ravishinf  sides  touf'rd  his  design. 
Moves  like  a  ghost, 

This  was  the  reading  of  this  paisage  in  all  the 
editions  before  that  of  Mr.  Pope»  who  for  sides, 
inserted  in  the  text  strides,  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  tacitly  copied  from  him,  though  a  more  pro- 
per alteration  might  perhapi  have  been  made. 
A  ravishing  stride  is  an  action  of  violence.  Impe- 
tuosity, and  tnmult,  like  that  of  a  savage  rush- 
ing on  his  prey;  whereas  the  poet  is  here  at- 
tempting to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and 
caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  guilty 
timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  ravisher  creeping 
into  the  chamber  of  a  virgin,  and  of  an  assassin 
approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes 
to  murder,  without  awaking  him ;  these  he  de- 
scribes as  mot^'-i^  like  ghosts,  whose  progression  is 


so  dilTereot  from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  all 
ages  represented  to  be,  as  Milton  expresses  it, 

Smooth  sliding  withoat  step 

This  hemistic  will  afford  the  true  reading  of 
this  place,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  oorrectod 
thns: 

And  wither'd  morder 

^Thns  with  his  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarqnin  ravishing,  slides  tow'fd  his  design. 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Tarquln  is  in  this  place  the  general  namo  of 
a  ravisher,  and  the  sense  is,  Now  is  the  time  in 
Which  every  one  is  asleep,  but  those  who  are 
employed  in  wickedness,  the  witch  who  is 
•aerificing  to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher  and  the 
murderer,  who,  like  tne,  are  stsaling  upon  their 
prey. 

When  the  reading  ia  thus  adjusted,  be  wishes 
with  great  propriety,  in  the  following  linea,  that 
the  sarth  may  not  hear  hie  steps. 

(8)  And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
That  now  suits  with  it. 

I  believe  ev«ry  one  that  has  attentively  read 
this  dreadful  soliloquy  is  disappointed  at  the 
conclusion,  which,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible, 
is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  explained  into  any 
sense  worthy  of  the  author.  1  shall  therei^ro 
propose  a  slight  alteration. 

^Tboa  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-aboat. 

And  talk—Xho  present  horror  of  the  time ! 

lltat  now  suits  with  it 

Macbeth  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  disturbed 
his  imagination  by  enumerating  all  the  terrors 
of  the  night ;  at  length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  frenzyj  that  makes  him  afraid  of  some 
supernatural  discovery  of  his  design,  and  calls 
out  to  the  stones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  de- 
clare where  he  walks^  nor  to  loZfr.— As  he  is 
going  to  say  of  what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity 
of  his  suspicion,  and  paoflcs,  but  is  again  overw 
whelmed  by  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that  such 
are  the  horrors  of  the  present  night,  that  the 
stones  may  be  expeeted  to  cry  out  against  him. 

That  now  snita  with  it. 

He  observes  In  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on 
such  occasions  Aones  have  been  known  to  move. 
It  is  now  a  very  Just  and  strong  picture  of  a 
man  about  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder,  under 
the  strongest  convictions  of  the  wi<^edness  of 
his  design. 

NoTx  XXI. Scixx  IV. 

Lenox,  The  night  has  bc<m  nnroly ;  where  we  lay 
Our  r.hlmnirs  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  say. 


lAttientiogshear^  i'  tlk>^r,  strange  acitamg  of  death,' 

And  propheaying  with  aocenta  terrible 

Of  dire  oomlraationa,  and  confused  events, 

New-h4Uch*d  to  the  wtt/ul  thae. 

The  obscure  bird  damour'd  the  lire-long  night. 

Some  say  the  earth  was  fev'rous  and  did  shake. 

These  lines  I  think  should  be  rather  regukted 


Prophesying  with  accents  terrible. 

Of  dire  combustions  and  confused  eronts, 
New-hatch*d  to  the  woful  time,  the  obscure  bird 
damour'd  the  lire-long  night.   Some  say  the  earth 
Was  fer'rous  and  did  shake. 

A  prof^eey  of  an  event  new-JuUdCd^  seems  to  be 
a  prophecy  of  an  everU  past.  The  term  noo- 
hatched  is  properly  Applicable  to  a  bird,  and  that 
birds  of  ill  omen  should  be  new- hatched  to  the 
woful  timet  is  yery  consistent  with  the  rest  of  | 
fhe  prodigies  here  mentioned,  and  with  the 
unirerssl  disorder  into  which  nature  is  describ- 
ed as  thrown  by  the  perpetration  of  this  hoi-rid 
murder. 

NOTE  XXII. 

Up  I  up  !  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image,  Malcolm,  Banquo, 
As  from  your  grares  rise  up.— — 

The  second  line  might  have  been  so  easily 
completed,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  left  imperfect  by  the  author,  who  probably 
wrote, 

Malcolm  I  Banquo  t  rise  ! 

As  from  your  grares  rise  up." 

Many  other  emendations  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made,  without  any  g^reater  deriation 
from  the  printed  copies,  than  is  found  in  each 
of  them  from  the  rest. 

NOTE  XXIIL. 

Macbeth, Here  lay  Duncan, 

His  silrer  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood. 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  ndn's  wisteftil  entrance  :  there  the  murtherers 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  dieir  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmamnerlj/  breech'd  with  gore* 

An  unmannerly  dagger,  and  a  dagger  breech* d, 
or  as  in  some  editions,  breached  with  gore,  are 
expressions  not  easily  to  be  understood,  nor  can 
it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeare  would  reproach 
the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  of  man- 
ners. There  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  this 
passoj^e,  which  I  hare  endeavoured  to  take  away 
hy  reading 

Daggers 

Unmamlg  drenched  wUhgore. 

I  saw  drench'd  with  the  king's  Nood  the  fatal 
daggers,  not  onfy  instruments  of  murder,  but  ew- 
dences  of  cowardice. 


ATlpNS  y     /      ^        , 

Each  of  th^  words  might  easily  }jt.  coL 
founded  with  that  which  I  hare  substituted  for 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual  blot,  or  a  negli- 
gent Inspection. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of 
these  lines  by  substituting  goary  blood  for  golden 
blood,  but  It  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  of  ^oct'n^  the 
silver  skin,  would  lace  it  with  golden  blood.  No 
amendment  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which 


^..'v 


every  word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general 
blot.X 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakspeare  put 
these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dis- 
simulation, to  show  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech, 
considered  in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  InstancQ 
of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antitheses 
and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. Act  III.  Scskk  II. 

Macbeth, Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 

Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd.    Tu  much  he 

dares. 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  ralour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he. 
Whose  being  I  do  fear  ;  and  under  him. 
My  gentua  is  rebuked  \  (})  as  U  U  said, 
Anthonys  was  bp  Casar,    He  chid  the  si  ters. 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  Uien  propheMike, 
They  hail'd  him  fkther  to  a  line  of  kings 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  scoptre  in  my  gripe, 
llienco  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand^ 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  'tis  so. 
For  Banquets  issue  have  I  'filed  my  mind. 
For  Uiem  the  gracions  Duncan  hare  I  murder'd. 
Put  rancours  in  the  ressel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  (S)  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings,— -the  seed  of  Banquo  kings. 
Rattier  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  Hsf, 
(3)  And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance 

(1) As  it  is  said, 

Anthony's  was  by  Casar. 

Though  I  would  not  often  assume  the  critic's 
privilege,  of  being  oonfident  where  certainty 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  fkr 
In  departing  from  the  established  reading;  yet 
I  cannot  but  propose  the  rtyection  of  this  pas- 
sage, which  I  believe  was  an  insertion  of  some 
player,  that,  having  so  much  learning  as  to  dis- 
cover to  what  Shakspeare  alluded,  was  not 
willing  that  his  audience  should  be  less  knowing 
than  himself,  and  has  therefore  weakened  the 
author's  sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a  remote  and 
useless  image  into  a  speech  bursting  from  a  man 
wholly  possessed  with  his  own  present  conditiooj 
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and  therefore  not  at  lef sore  to  eiplain  bb  own 
alliuioBS  to  hfanaelf.  ^f  theee  worde  are  taken 
away,  by  which  not  only  the  thought  but  the 
numbers  are  Injured,  the  Unee  of  Shakspeare 
doee  together  without  any  tn^ee  of  a  breach. 

My  genioa  ia  rebolLed.    He  cbid  the  abten. 

(%) ^The  oomnioo  enemy  of  mao. 

It  ie  alwayi  an  entertainment  to  an  inquisi- 
tiye  reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  ite  original 
source,  and  therefore,  though  the  term  enemy 
of  man  applied  to  the  devil  is  in  itself  natural 
and  obvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  with  be- 
ing informed,  that  Sliakspeare  probably  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  first  lines  of  the  «  De- 
struction of  Troy,"  a  book  which  he  is  known 
to  have  read. 

That  this  remark  may  not  appear  too  trivial, 
I  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beau- 
tiful passage  of  Milton,  evidently  copied  from  a 
book  of  no  greater  authority :  in  describing  the 
gates  of  hell,  book  il.  v.  879,  he  saya^ 

-On  a  sudden  open  fly 


With  impetnous  recoil  and  Jarring  sound, 
Ti^*  inferaal  doors,  snd  on  their  hinges  grata 
Uartb  Uinnder. 

In  the  history  of  «  Don  Bellianis,"  when  one 
of  the  knights  approaches,  as  I  remember,  the 
castle  of  Brandezar,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 
grating  hanh  thunder  upon  their  brazen  hinget, 

(8)  Come  fate  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  tfi'  utterance. 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  trans- 
lating it  into  the  language  from  whence  the  only 
word  of  difficulty  in  it  Is  borrowed.  Que  la 
destmie  ie  rende  en  lice,  et  qvC^Ue  me  donne  un 
defl  a  Toutranee.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a 
routrance,  to  extremity,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  odmm  intemecinum,  an  intention  to  de^ 
ttrotf  each  other,  in  oppoeition  to  trials  of  skill 
at  festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the 
contest  was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The 
sense  therefore  is.  Let  fate  that  has  Jitre-doomed 
the  exaUaOon  of  the  $on$  of  Banquo,  enter  the 
lists  against  me,  with  the  utmost  animosity,  in  de- 
fence of  its  own  decrees,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
invalidate,  whatever  be  the  danger, 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth,    Ay,  in  the  catalogas,  ye  go  for  men,' 
As  hounds  snd  grey-hounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  cars, 
Shonghs,  water-niggs,  and  demi<wolves  are  dept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  passage 
In  the  play,  and  though  the  name  of  a  dog  Is  of. 
no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  there  Is  no  such  species  of  dogs 


as  shovghs  mentioned  by  Caius  de  CanSms  Bri- 
tannicis,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary  which  I  have  examined.  I  therefore 
imagined  that  it  is  falsely  printed  for  douths,  a 
kind  of  alow  hound  bred  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  that  it 
is  more  probably  used,  either  by  mistake,  or 
according  to  the  orthography  of  that  time,  for 


NOTE  XXVI, 

Macbeth, ^la  this  hour  at  most, 

I  win  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
Acquaiat  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th'  time. 
The  moment  out,  Ibr  't  most  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace :— * 

What  is  meant  hy  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense 
will  be  cheaply  gained  by  a  slight  alteration.— 
Macbeth  Is  assuring  the  assassins  that  they  shall 
not  want  directions  to  find  Banquo,  and  there- 
fore says, 

/  will 


Aequdint  90U  with  a  perfect  spy  o*  th*  time. 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  Joins  them 
afterwards  at  the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  Is  weff  instructed,  or  weU  informed,  as 
in  this  play. 

Though  In  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  quaS^ 
and  rank. 

NOTE  XXVIl Scxm  IV. 

Sd  Murderer.    He  needs  not  to  mlstmst,  since 
he  delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  hare  to  do. 
To  the  direction  jnst. 

itr.  llieobald  has  endeavonred  nnsnccessfully 
to  amend  this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  faulty 
bat  the  pnnctuation.  The  meaning  of  this  abrupt 
dialogue  Is  this :  The  perfect  spy,  mentioned  b^ 
Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  scene,  has,  before  they 
enter  upon  the  stage,  given  them  the  directions 
which  were  promised  at  the  time  of  their  agree- 
ment ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  murderers  obc 
serves,  that  since  he  has  given  them  such  exact 
information,  he  needs  not  doubt  of  their  perform- 
ance. Then,  by  way  of  exhortation  to  his  asso- 
ciates, he  eries  out. 


-  To  (he  direction  just. 


^oti;  nothing  remains  but  that  we  conform  exacd§ 
to  MacbeUCs  directions, 

NOTE  XXVIII Scsvx  V. 

Macbeth.    You  luow  your  own  degreen,  eit  do<A  n  : 
At  first  and  Istft  the  hearty  welcome. 


$IS 


OBSERVATIONS 


As  this  paange  stands,  not  only  the  nunlbera 
irs  yerj  imperfect,  bat  the  sense,  If  any  can  be 
ftnmd,  wcalc  and  eontemptible.  The  Damben 
will  be  improred  by  reading. 

Sit  down  at  Ant, 

And  last  a  hsarty  welcome. 

But  for  last,  should  then  be  written  next,    I  be- 
lieye  the  true  reading  is. 


You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down- 
And  last  the  liearty  wvIcosm. 


-To  first 


AU  of  whatever  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the 
hwett,  mmf  be  assured  that  their  visit  is  well  re- 
ceived, 

NOTE  XXIX. 

Macbeth. ^There's  blood  upon  thy  Ikee. 

[7b  the  murderer  aside  at  the  door, 
Murderer,    Tis  Banquo's  then. 
Macbeth.   Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  wUhtn, 

The  sense  apparently  requires  that  tUs  pas- 
ssge  should  be  read  thus : 

rris  better  thee  without,  than  Aim  within. 

That  is,  /  am  more  pleased  that  the  blood  of 
Banquo  should  be  on  thy/ace,  thtm  in  his  body* 

NOTE  XXX. 

Ladp  Macbeth.    Proper  stuiTl 
this  Is  the  Tery  paintteg  of  year  ftsr : 

lAside  to  Macbeth, 
lliis  is  fhe  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  yon  to  Duncan.    Ob,  these  flaws  and  starts 
Impostures  to  true  fear,  would  well  liecome 
▲  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  Are, 
Authorised  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself  I 
Why  do  you  make  such  hmoel    Whim  ail's  done 
You  look  but  on  a  stool . 

As  starU  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  sense 
be  called  impostures  to  true  fnty  something  else 
was  nndoubtedly  intended  by  the  author,  who 
perhaps  wrot^ 

—•These  flaws  aod  starts. 
Impostures  true  to  fear,  would  well  beoomo 
A  woman's  story 


These  symptoms  of  terror  and  amazement 
might  better  become  impostures  true  only  tofear, 
might  become  a  coward  at  the  recital  of  such  false' 
hoods  as  no  man  could  credit,  whose  understanding 
was  not  weakened  by  his  terrors^  tales,  told  by 
a  woman  over  a  Jire  on  the  authority  of  her 
grandam, 

NOTE  XXXI. 

Macbeth Lore  and  health  to  aUt 

Then  I'U  sit  down :  gavo.me  some  wine«  Ail  fiill— 


I  drink  ts  the  general  joy  of  Che  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  ftiend  Banquo  whan  we  miss. 
Would  be  were  here  I  to  all,  and  him,  we  tliint 
And  all  to  aU. 

Though  this  ptsssga  fs,  as  it  now  stands,  ca- 
pable of  more  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them 
are  very  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  read  it  thus : 

To  all,  and  him,  we  thirat, 

AadhaUtoaU. 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 
with  a  bumper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 
though  absent,  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wishes 
heaith  to  all.  Bail  or  heil  for  health  was  in  such 
continual  use  among  the  good-fellows  of  ancient 
times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  was-heHer,  or 
a  wisher  of  health,  and  the  liquor  was  termed 
was4ieil,  because  health  was  so  often  wished  awi 
it.     Thus  in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

Jamque  vegante  scjipho,  dlselneto  gutture  was-hefl 
iMgemituutt  was-heil ;  labor  est  plus  perdere  vini 
Quum  sitis, — 

These  words  were  afterwards  corrupted  into 
wassail  wid  wcusaHer. 

NOTE  XXXII. 

Macbeth. Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloui 

Without  our  special  wonder  T  You  make  me  Strang* 

Bren  to  the  dispooitioa  that  I  oue. 

When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek. 

When  mine  is  blanched  with  Ibar. 

This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unlntelli. 
gible,  but  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  rery 
slight  alteration. 

You  make  me  strange 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  knew. 

Though  Ihadbefore seen  many  instances  <f  tfowr 
courage,  yet  it  now  appears  in  a  d^ree  altogether 
new.  &>  that  my  long  acquaintance  with  your 
disposition  does  not  hinder  me  from  that  astonish^ 
ment  which  novelty  produces, 

NOTE  XXXIIL 

It  will  hare  blood,  they  say  blood  wiD  hsTO  Mood, 
Stones  hare  been  known  to  more,  and  trees  to  speak. 
Augurs,  that  undentood  rdations,  hare 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  fottk 
The  seeret'st  man  of  blood.— <*- 

In  this  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its 
force  by  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
having  considered  the  prodigy  which  has  Just 
i^peared,  infers  Justly  from  it,  that  the  deatk 
of  I>jacan  cannot  pass  unpunished, 
It  wiU  have  blood. 
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Then  aft«r  a  short  pauM,  dedarta  it  at  tka 
general  otaerraUon  of  nia&Uii4>  ttat  mnnionffa 
cannot  etcapa. 

Tktf  tag,  blood  will  have  blood. 

Mordercn,  when  they  have  practised  all  hu- 
man means  fi^  security,  are  detected  by  super- 
natural directions. 

Aofasii  that  imderataiid  relattoas,  &«• 

By  the  word  refcrfion,  is  undentood  the  con^- 
nectian  of  effects  with  causes ;  to  ttndentand  re- 
lalwns  as  an  arigur^  is  to  Icnow  how  those  things 
relate  lo  each  other  which  hare  no  Tisible  com- 
binatlon  or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV. Sc«KM  VII. 

EMter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

As  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shakspeare's, 
is  perhaps  OTerstodked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  namdeas  cha- 
racter  should  l>e  introduced  here,  since  nothing 
is  said  tliat  might  not  with  equal  propriety  hay« 
been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  disaffected 
man.  I  belieye,  therefore,  that  in  the  original 
copy,  it  was  written  with  a  Tery  common  form 
of  contraction,  Lenox  and  An,  for  which  the 
transcriber,  instead  of  Lenox  and  Angus,  set 
down  Lenox  and  another  Xortt  The  author  had 
indeed  been  more  indebted  to  the  transcriber's 
fidelity  and  diligence,  had  he  committed  no 
errors  of  greater  importance! 

NOTE  XXXV.— Act  IV.  Scmkm  I. 

Aa  this  is  Hie  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in 
the  play,  it  is  proper  in  this  plaee  to  obsenre,  wMk 
how  aMwh  jadgment  Shafcspcare  haa  selected 
all  the  eireomstaneea  of  his  Inftmal  ceremonies, 
and  bow  exaotiy  he  has  conformed  to  common 
opinions  and  traditionsb 

Thrioo  the  bilodod  eat  hath  aieWd. 


The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  are 
reported  to  oonyerse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a 
cat.  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Shalopeare,  had  ar  oat 
named  RtUterldnf  aa  the  spirit  of  one  of  those 
witches  was  GrimaUnn;  and  when  any  mischief 
was  to  be  done,  she  uqed  to  bid  Ruiterkin  go  and 
fy ;  but  once  when  she  would  haye  sent  RvUer' 
kin  to  torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of 
Rutland,  instead  of  gotng*  or  fiytng^  he  only 
cried  meWy  from  which  she  discovered  that  the 
lady  was  out  oi  his  power,  the  power  of  witches 
being  not  uniyersal,  but  limited,  as  Shakspeai^ 
has  taiien  care  to  inculcate. 


Thongh  bis  bsrl  eaanot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  bo  tfippeaC  test. 


The  common  afflictions  which  ths  malice  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and 
loss  of  flesh,  which  are  threatened  by  one  ot 
Shakspeare's  witches. 

Weary  •er'n  nigbts  nine  times  niue 
Shall  be  dwindle,  peak*  and  pine. 

It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  formers  have 
to  this  day  many  ceremonies  to  secure  their 
cows  and  other  cattle  from  witclMnaft ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  most  suspected  of  malice 
against  swine.  Shakspeare  has  accordingly 
made  one  of  his  witches  declare  tbat  she  has 
been  hJlxng  swine ;  and  Dr.  Ilarsenet  observes, 
that  about  that  time  "  a  sow  could  not  l»e  ill  of 
the  measles,  nor  a  girl  of  the  auUsns,  but  some 
old  woman  was  diarged  with  witchenft." 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone 
l>ay8  and  nigbts  has  forty-one  ^ 

Swelter'd  Tenom  sleeping  got» 
Bofl  tlMa  first  i'  tlie  channed  pot. 

Toads  have  likewise  long  lain  under  the  re- 
proach of  being  by  some  means  necessary  to 
witchcraft,  for  which  reason  Shakspeare,  in  the 
first  scene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the  spirits 
padocke  or  toad,  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad 
first  into  the  pot.  When  Vanlnus  was  seized 
at  Thoulouse,  there  was  found  at  his  lodgings 
ingens  bufo  wtro  incltuus,  a  great  toad  shut  in  a 
vial,  upon  which  those  that  proeecuted  him 
venefidum  eijrrobrabant,  charged  him^  1  suppose, 
with  witchcraft, 

Vmet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  canldron  boU  and  bake  ; 
Bye  of  neat,  and  toe  of  hog ; — 
For  a  ohaim,  Ac. 

The  propriety  of  these  ingredients  may  be 
known  by  consulting  the  books  de  Viribtts  Ani- 
maUum  and  de  MirabiUbus  Mundi,  ascribed  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  in  which  the  reader,  who  has 
time  and  credulity,  may  discover  vary  wonder- 
ful secrets. 

Finfer  of  tairtfL-straagled  babe, 
Ditcb^eliTer'd  by  a  dcab;-.* 


It  haa  been  already  mantlonod  in  the  law 
against  witches,  that  they  are  suppooed  to  take 
up  dead  bodies  to  use  in  enahantmcnta,  whialt 
waa  confessed  by  the  woman  whom  King  Jamea 
examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that 
waa  divided  in  one  of  their  assemUiei^  two. 
fingers  for  her  share.  It  is  observable,  that 
Shakspeare,  on  this  grsat  oeeaaion,  which  in« 
valves  the  fate  of  a  king,  multipliea  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  horror.     The  babe  whose  fingee 
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is  Hied,  must  be  stnuigled  in  its  birth  ;  the 
grease  must  not  only  be  human,  but  must  have 
dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet  of  a  murderer : 
and  even  the  sow  whose  blood  is  used,  must 
bare  offended  nature  by  devouring  her  own 
frrrow.  These  are  touches  of  Judgment  and 
genius. 

And  oow  Rbont  the  cauldron  sing  -— 

Blye  spirits  and  white. 
Black  apiriti  and  grey, 
Mmgle,  mingle*  mingle, 
Yon  ^t  mingle  may. 

And  in  a  former  part. 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand 

Thus  do  go  aboat,  about, 

Thrice  to  mine,  and  thrice  to  Uiine, 

And  thrice  agiin  to  make  up  nine. 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together, 
because  they  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection 
of  too  much  leyity  for  the  solenmity  of  enchant- 
ment, and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quotation 
from  Camden's  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  found- 
ed upon  a  practice  really  obeenred  by  the  nnciv- 
ilized  natiyes  of  that  country.  **  When  any 
one  gets  a  fall,"  says  the  Informer  of  Camden, 
"  he  starts  up,  and  turning  three  timet  to  the 
fight,  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth ;  for  they  imagine 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  ground ;  and  if  he 
fidis  sick  in  two  or  three  days,  they  send  one  of 
their  women  that  is  skilled  in  that  way  to  the 
place,  where  she  says,  I  call  thee  firom  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  from  the  groyes,  the 
woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  fens,  fh>m  the  fairies, 
red,  black,  whiie."  There  was  likewise  a  book 
written  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  de- 
scribing, amongst  other  propertiei^  the  colaurt 
of  spirits. 

Mnny  other  circumstances  might  be  particu- 
larised, in  wlilch  Shakspeare  has  shown  his 
Judgment  and  his  knowledge. 

NOTE  XXXVI.— SciKB  II. 

Macbeth,  Thou  art  too  like  flie  spirit  of  Banquo, 

down, 
fhy  crown  does  (t)  sear  my  eye.balls,  and  thy  (S) 

hair, 
Th->n  other  gold^boond  brow,  is  like  tb/e  first, 
4  third  is  like  the  former. 

(1)  The  esqnression  of  Macbeth,  that  the 
trown  tears  hit  eye-balls,  is  taken  from  the 
method  formeriy  practised  of  destroying  the 
sight  of  captives  or  competitors,  by  hiding  a 
burning  bason  before  the  eye,  which  dried  up 
its  humidity. 

(2)  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  of 
Uugs,  and  was  only  inquiring  from  what  race 
they  would  proceed,  he  could  not  be  surprised 
that  the  hair  of  the  second  was  bound  with  gold 


like  that  of  the  first ;  he  was  offiended  only  that 
the  seoond  resembled  the  first,  as  the  first  r«. 
semblsd  Banquo,  and  therefore  said, 

^And  tixy  air. 

The  other  gold-bonnd  brow,  is  like  the  first. 

NOTE  XXXVII. 

I  will— giro  to  the  edge  o*  th'  sword 
His  wife,  Ilia  babes,  and  all  nnfortonate  sools 
That  trace  htm  in  M*  Une-iiQ  boasting  like  a  fool. 
This  deed  I'll  do  before  my  pvrposa  cool. 

Both  the  sense  and  measure  of  the  third  line, 
which  as  it  rhymes,  ought,  according  to  the 
practice  of  this  author,  to  be  regular,  are  at 
present  injured  by  two  superfiuous  syllables, 
which  may  easily  be  removed  by  reading, 

souls 

That  trace  his  line— no  boasting  like  a  fool. 

NOTE  XXXVIII. 

Ro**e,  Dearest  coQsin, 
I  pray  yon  ichool  yoorself ;  bat  for  your  hoaband, 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knowa 
The  fits  o*  th'  time,  I  dare  not  speak  macb  fordier. 
But  cmel  are  the  times  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know't  owselves :  when  we  (1)  ^^^  *"*>• 


Prom  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 

Bach  way,  and  (>)  wwve.    Ill  take  my  leave  of  you ; 

Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again : 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  npwaids 

To  whst  they  were  before  :  my  pretty  consfai. 

Blessing  upon  yon. 

(I)  When  we  hold  mmonr 

Flrom  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

The  present  reading  seems  to  afford  no  sense ; 
and  therefore  some  critical  experiments  may  be 
properly  tried  upon  it,  though,  the  verses  being 
without  any  connection,  there  is  room  for  suspi- 
cion, that  some  intermediate  lines  are  loot,  and 
that  the  passage  is  therefore  irretrievable.  If 
it  Im  supposed  that  the  fiiult  arises  only  from 
the  corruption  of  some  words,  and  that  the 
traces  of  the.  true  reading  are  still  to  be  found, 
the  passage  may  be  changed  thus : 

When  wc  hode  ruin 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

Or  in  a  sense  very  applicable  to  the  occasion 
of  the  conference, 

When  the  bold  nmning 

From  what  they  fear,  yet  know  not  what  they  fear. 

(t)  Bat  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way,  and  more. 

That  he  who  floats  upon  a  rough  sea  mutt 
move,  is  evident,  too  evident  for  Shakspeare  so 
emphatically  to  assert.  The  line  therefore  is 
to  be  written  thus : 
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Bach  w»7,  and  moye^Ill  take  my  leara  of  yoa. 

Roaae  is  about  to  procead,  but  6nding  him- 
self oyerpowered  by  his  teudemcas,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apol<^y 
and  retires. 


NOTE  XXXIX.— ScsNx  IV. 

Malcolm,  Let  na  seek  out  some  deaolate  shade, 
and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macduff,  Let  us  rather 
Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword :  and  like  good  men. 
Bestride  unr  doumfai  birth^doom  :  each  new  mom. 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  soirows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  ont 
like  syllables  of  dolour. 

He  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
that  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  his  c/onm- 
^al  btrthdoom,  is  at  Iil>erty  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
sent  text ;  but  those  who  are  wiUing  to  confess 
that  such  counsel  would  to  them  l>e  unintelligi- 
ble, must  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
less  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 


-  Like  good  men 


Bestride  our  down/ai»  blrthdom, 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brance, lays  it  on  the  ground  and  stands  over 
it  with  bis  weapon  in  his  band.  Our  blrthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let 
us,  like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  dear- 
est to  them,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it 
and  defend  it.  Tbis  is  a  strong  picture  of  ob- 
stinate resolution. 

Bitihdom  for  birthright,  is  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  with  masterdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
the  prinleget  or  rights  of  a  master. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-dame  for  molheri 
let  us  stand  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding 
OD  the  ground. 

NOTE  XL. 

Malcolm,  Now  well  together,  and  the  chance  of 
goodness 
Be  like  oar  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodness,  as  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some 
more  important  error  in  the  paMage,  it  should 
at  least  be  pointed  thus : 

~—^  And  the  chance,  of  goodness. 
Bo  like  onr  warranted  quarrel. 

That  is,  Mfty  the  event  Vt,  of  the  goodness  of 


heaven  [pro  Justida  ib'wna,]  answtnible  to  ths 


But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

And  the  chance,  O  goodness. 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a 
small  o,  which  another  imagined  to  mean  of. 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  be,  and 

0  thou  sovereign  goodness  to  whom  roe  now  appeal, 
may  our  firtune  answer  to  our  cause. 

NOTE  XLL— Act  V.  Scene  III. 

Macbeth,  Bring  me  no  more  reports,  let  them  fly  all, 
mil  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Duuainaue, 

1  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What* s  the  boy  Malcolm  f 
Was  he  not  bom  of  woman  t 

Ply  false  Thanes, 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present  editions. 

Bring  me  no  more  reports— let  them  fly  all— 

Tdl  me  not  any  more  of  desertion^^Let  all  my 
subjects  leave  me^I  am  safe  till,  ^c. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr. 
Theobald  has  bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  uttered  by  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who 
have  more  opportunities  of  luxury. 

NOTE  XLII. 

Macbith,  1  hare  lired  long  enough :  my  wap  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  thu  yellow  leaf. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  way  of 
life,  and  fatten  into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  If  is  only  an  M  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originally  written.  My  May  of  life. . 

lam  now  passed  Jrom  the  spring  to  the  autumn 
of  my  days,  but  I  am  wilhoui  those  comforts  that 
should  succeed  the  sprighlliness  of  bloom,  and  sup- 
port me  in  this  melancholy  season. 

NOTE  XLIII.— Scxxx  IV. 

Malcolm^  'Tis  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt 
And  none  serve  with  hiu  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expression  advantage 
to  be  given,  instead  of  advantage  given,  and  the 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  given  in  the 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

Where  there  is  a  vantage  to  be  gone. 

Both  more  and  loss  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
Bs 
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jidotmtagit  or  va$ita(s»  ]n  th«  timtof  Shak- 
•peare,  signified  opportumty* 

More  and  lets  is  the  same  witb  greater  and 
Uu»  So  in  the  interpolated  Mandeville,  a  book 
of  that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  more 
and  the  k$t» 

NOTE  XLIV— ScTOM  V. 

Macbeth, ^Wherefore  wai  that  cryt 

Sejfton.    The  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth,    She  should  (1)  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  uford. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to^jnonrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (S)  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  hare  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  ahadow. 

(1)  She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 

This  passage  has  verj  Justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt.  It  is  not  apparent  for  what 
u>ord  there  would  hare  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any 
word,  seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance 
sufficient  to  transport  Macbeth  into  the  follow- 
ing exclamation.    I  read  therefore. 

She  should  haTO  died  hereafter. 
There  would  hare  been  a  time  for— 4ach  a  world/ — 
To-morrow,  &c. 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  part  of 
the  thought  is  expressed,  and  may  be  para- 
phrased thus:  T/ie  queen  is  dead.  Macbeth. 
Her  death  shotdd  have  been  deferred  to  some  more 
peaceftU  hour/  had  she  lived  longer,  there  would 
at  length  hare  been  a  time  for  the  honours  dne 
to  her  as  a  queen,  and  that  respect  which  I  owe 
her  for  her  JideKty  and  love.  Such  is  the  world — 
such  is  the  condition  of  human  life,  that  we  always 
think  to-morrow  will  be  happier  than  to-day  j  but 
Uhfnorrow  and  to-morrow  steals  over  us  unenjoyed 
and  unregarded,  and  we  still  linger  in  the  same 
expectation  to  the  moment  appaaUed  far  our  end. 
All  these  days,  which  have  thus  passed  away,  have 
seni  multitudes  of  fools  to  the  grave  who  were  en- 
grossed by  the  same  dream  ofjuture  felicity,  and, 
when  ^  was  departing  from  them,  were  like  me 
reckoning  on  to-morrow,    . 

(S)  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Becorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed 
In  the  decrees  of  heayen  for  the  period  of  life. 
The  records  of  futurity  Is  indeed  no  accurate 
expression,  but  as  we  only  know  transactions 
past  or  present,  the  language  of  men  affords  no 
term  for  the  Tolomes  of  presdenoe,  in  which 
futuro  events  moy  be  supposed  to  be  written. 


NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth.    If  thou  speak'st  false. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  aliye. 
TUl  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much— — — 
I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begiu 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth.    '*  Fear  not  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dnnsinane,"  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. 

I  pull  in  resolution 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions, 
yet  as  it  is  a  phrase  without  either  example, 
el^gance^  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to  read, 

I  pall  in  resolution 

/  languish  in  my  constancy,  my  confidence  be- 
gins to  forsake  me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  how  easily  pall  might  be  changed  into 
pull  by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by 
an  unskilful  printer. 

NOTE  XLVI— ScEKx  VIJL 

Sejfward,    Had  f  as  many  sons  as  I  hare  hairs, 
1  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoIPd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his  "  Riemains,*' 
from  which  our  author  probably  copied  it. 

When  Seyward,  the  martial  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  understood  that  his  son,  whom  he 
had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was 
slain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound  were  in 
the  fore  part  or  binder  part  of  his  body.  When 
it  was  answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  right  glad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death 
to  me  or  mine.*' 


Aftxr  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed, 
the  late  edition  of  Shakspeare,  ascribed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  fell  into  my  hands ;  and  it 
was  therefore  convenient  for  me  to  delay  the 
publication  of  my  remarks  till  I  had  examined 
whether  they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar 
observations,  or  precluded  by  better.  I  there- 
fore read  over  this  tragedy,  but  found  that  the 
editor's  apprehension  is  of  a  oast  so  differeni 
from  mine,  that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  most  of  those  passages  which  I  have  repre- 
sented as  unintelligible,  and  has  therefore  passed 
smoothly  over  them,  without  any  attempt  to 
alter  or  explain  them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  had  been 
perplexed,  have  been  indeed  so  fortunate  as  to 
attract  his  regard ;  and  it  is  not  without  all  the 
satisfaction  vfhich  it  is  osoal  to  express  on  avch 
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•eotaiooi,  Ihftt  I  flod  an  mtire  agrMmtnt  be- 
tween lu  In  ■ubtdtiitlnf  [tee  Note  II.]  quarrel 
for  gttarryy  and  in  cxplaininf  the  adage  of  the 
cat  [Note  XVII.]-  Bnt  thia  pleaaore  is,  Uke 
neat  others,  known  only  to  be  rcfretted ;  for  I 
•aTe  the  unbappineas  to  find  noaoeheonformity 
with  regard  to  an j  other  paiaage. 

llie  line  which  I  hare  endeaTOored  to  amend, 
Note  XL,  it  llkewiae  attempted  by  the  new 
editor,  and  is  perhaps  Ihe  only  passage  in  the 
play  in  which  he  has  not  submissiTely  admitted 
the  emendationa  of  foregoing  critics.  Instead 
of  the  common  reading, 

-  Doing  eTery  thing 


Safe  towards  your  lore  and  honour, 

he  has  published, 

Doing  ercry  thing 

Shaped  towards  your  lore  and  honour. 

This  alteration,  which,  like  all  the  rest  at- 
tempted by  him,  the  reader  is  eirpected  to  admit, 
without  any  reason  allc^^ed  in  ita  defence,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of  Mr. 
I'heobald:  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to  de- 
termine. 

In  the  passage  whidi  I  haye  altered  In  Note 
XL.,  an  emendation  is  likewise  attempted  in 
the  late  edition,  where,  for 

—  And  the  chance  of  goodness 
Bo  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 


is  substituted— And  the  chance  m  goodni 
whether  with  more  or  less  elegance,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  than  the  reading  which  I  have 
offered,  I  must  again  decline  the  province  of 
deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendations  which  he  has 
endeavoured,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune, 
are  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention.  For  surely 
the  weapons  of  criticism  ought  not  to  be  blunted 
against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  he  Is 


restoring  poetry,  while  he  Is  amusing  himself 
with  alterationa  Uke  these : 

Por ThU  is  the  t^jeant. 

Who  Uke  a  good  and  kardjf  soldier  fought  ; 

'       This  is  the  se^eant,  who 
Uke  a  rig^  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought. 

For-^>-Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Banqnof   Yes. 

Dismay'd  not  this 

Oar  captains  brave  Macbeth  and  Banquo  T— Yss. 

Snch  harmless  industry  may,  surely,  be  for- 
given, if  it  cannot  be  praised :  may  he  therefore 
never  want  a  monosyDaUe^  who  can  use  it  with 
such  wonderful  dexterity. 

Humpatut  quuquit  rvmpiiur  mvidia  / 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  but, 
from  the  little  that  I  have  seen,  think  It  not 
dangerous  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion.  Its 
pomp  recommends  It  more  than  its  accuracy. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  ancient 
reading,  and  the  Innovations  of  the  editor ;  thera 
is  no  reason  given  for  any  of  the  alterationa 
which  are  made;  the  emendations  of  former 
critics  are  adopted  without  any  acknowledg-- 
ment,  and  few  of  the  difficulties  are  removed 
which  have  hitherto  embarrassed  the  readers  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  would  not  however  be  thought  to  insult  the 
editor,  nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petu- 
lance, for  having  failed  in  little  things,  of  whom 
I  have  been  told,  that  he  excels  In  greater.  Bnt 
I  may  without  indecency  observe,  that  no  man 
should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has  never 
learned  himself ;  and  that  those  who,  like  The- 
mistodes,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and  can 
teach  a  small  state  how  to  grow  great,  should, 
like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  trifles,  and  con- 
sider petty  accomplishments  as  below  their  am- 
bition. .  j^ 
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Whsn  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are,  after  so  I  will  doubtless  be   inquired,  why   Shakspeare 
many  editions,  again  offered  to  the  public,  it  I  stands  in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than 
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any  other  of  Um  English  writers,  and  what  are 
the  deficiences  of  the  late  attempts,  which  an- 
other editor  may  hope  to  supply  ? 

The  business  of  him  that  republishes  an  an- 
cient book  is  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  olMCure.  To  have  a  text  cor- 
rupt in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
among  the  authors  that  have  written  since  the 
use  of  types,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Most  writers,  by  publishing  their  own  works, 
prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
conjectural  criticism.  Boolcs  indeed  are  some- 
times published  after  the  death  of  him  who  pro- 
duced them ;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
corruption  than  these  unfortunate  composiUqps. 
They  subsist  in  a  singKcopy  written  or  revised 
by  Uie  author ;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed 
volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent. 

But  of  tbe  works  of  Shakspelire  the  condition 
has  been  far  diiTerent :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be 
1  printed,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  immcdi- 
\  ately  copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied  by 
transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  the  blun- 
ders of  tlie  penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation 
of  the  player ;  pcrhnps  enlarged  to  introduce  a 
jest,  or  mutilated  to  shorten  the  representation ; 
and  printed  at  lust  witliout  the  concurrence  of  the 
author,  without  tbe  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
from  compilations  made  by  chance  or  by  stealth 
out  of  the  separate  paits  written  for  the  theatre ; 
and  thus  thrust  into  the  world  surreptitiounly 
and  hastily,  they  suifered  another  deprivation 
from  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  prin- 
ter, as  every  man  who  knows  the  state  of  the 
press  in  that  age  will  readily  conceive. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
■o  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate  the  text. 
Nq  other  author  ever  gave  up  bis  works  to  for- 
tune and  time  with  so  little  care;  no  books 
could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  as 
plays  frequently  acted,  yet  continued  in  manu- 
script :  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to  be 
so  little  qualified  for  their  task  as  those  who 
fopied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  universally  illiterate: 
no  other  editions  were  made  from  fi*agments  so 
minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  re-united ; 
and  in  no  other  age  was  the  art  of  printing  in 
Such  unskilful  hands. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
rcvisal  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  pieces  neces- 
Miry,  may  be  enumerated  the  causes  of  obscui'ity, 
which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  himself. 

When  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almost  the  only  unforgotten  name 
of  a  distant  time,  he  is  necessarily  obscure. 
Kvery  age  has  its  modes  of  speech,  and  its  cast 
of  thought;  which,  though  easily  explained 
«vhen  there  are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  j 
each  other,  become  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
always  difficult,  when  there  are  no  parallel  pas- 


sages that  may  conduce  to  their  illustration* 
Shakspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  of 
sublime  or  familiar  dialogue  In  our  language. 
Of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  from  which 
he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  have  perished, 
and  the  rest  are  neglected.  His  imitations  are 
therefore  unnoted,  his  allusions  are  undiscovered, 
and  many  beauties,  both  of  pleasantry  and  great- 
ness, are  lost  with  the  objects  to  which  they 
were  united,  as  the  figures  vanish  when  the 
canvass  has  decayed. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare^  that 
he  drew  his  scenes  from  nature,  and  firom  life. 
He  copied  the  manners  of  the  world  then  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  has  more  allusions  than 
other  poets  to  the  traditions  and  superstition  of 
the  vulgar ;  which  must  therefore  be  traced  Im- 
fora  he  can  be  understood. 

He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  lan- 
guage was  yet  unformed,  when  the  meaning  of 
our  phrases  was  yet  In  fluctuation,  when  words 
were  adopted  at  pleasure  from  the  neighbouring 
languages,  and  while  the  Saxon  was  still  visi- 
bly mingled  in  our  diction.  The  reader  is 
therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and 
innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others, 
fashion  produced  phraseology,  which  succeeding 
fashion  swept  away  before  ito  meaning  was 
generally  known,  or  sufficiently  authorized :  and 
in  that  age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were 
made  upon  our  language,  which  distorted  its 
combinations,  and  disturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shakspeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
colloquial  language,  and  cousequently  admitted 
many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial, 
such  as  we  speak  and  hear  every  hour  without 
observing  them :  and  of  which,  being  now  fami- 
liar, we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
uncouth,  or  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can 
ever  seem  remote. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity 
of  Shakspeare;  to  which  might  be  adfdcd  tfas 
fuliicHs  of  idea,  which  might  sometimes  load  his 
words  with  more  sentiment  than  they  could 
conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  ima- 
gination which  might  hurry  him  to  a  second 
thought  before  he  had  fully  explained  the  first. 
But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of  bis  lines 
were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used 
such  expressions  as  were  then  common,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers  makes 
them  now  seem  peculiar.  > 

Authors  are  often  praised  for  improvement, 
or  blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  jus- 
tice, by  those  who  read  few  other  books  of  the 
same  age.  Addison  himself  has  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  enumerating  the  words  with  which 
Milton  has  enriched  our  language,  as  pcrhaits 
not  to  have  named  one  of  which  Milton  was  the 
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antLor;  and  BenUey  has  yet  mora  anhaiipilj 
praiaed  him  ai  the  introducer  of  those  elisions 
into  English  poetry,  which  had  heen  used  from 
the  first  essays  of  rersification  among  us»  and 
which  Milton  was  indeed  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexations 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exactness  with  which 
Shakspeare  followed  bis  authors.  Instead  of 
dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  ex- 
pressing incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he 
•ften  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 
main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find 
them  together.  Such  passages  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  story  in  the 
▼ery  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
has  all  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all 
these  obstructions  to  remove. 

Tile  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected 
by  a  careful  collation  of  tlie  oldest  copies,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  many  restorations  may 
yet  be  made :  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  col- 
lect and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future 
critics ;  for  it  very  often  happens  that  a  wrong 
reading  has  affinity  to  the  right. 

In  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  appa- 
rently and  intentionally  defective.  The  critics 
did  not  so  much  as  wish  to  facilitate  the  labour 
of  those  that  followed  them.  The  same  books 
are  still  to  be  compared ;  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  is  to  be  done  again ;  and  no  single  edition 
will  supply  the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he 
can  rely  as  the  best  copy  of  the  works  of  Sliak- 
speare. 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all 
the  observable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can 
be  found ;  that  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  editor's  determination,  he  may  have  the 
means  of  choosing  better  for  himself. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  assistance,  then  begins 
the  task  of  critical  sagacity :  and  some  changes 
may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  settled  by 
the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and 
ignorance.  But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  in 
the  Oxford  edition,  without  notice  of  the  alter- 
ation ;  nor  shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  un- 
necessarily indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  specious 
emendations  do  not  equally  strike  all  minds 
with  conviction,  nor  even  the  same  mind  at  dif- 
ferent times ; .  and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eligible, 
Tery  few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  ungrammatical  as  the  English,  and  so 
licentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  emendatory 
criticism  is  always  hazardous ;  nor  can  it  be  al- 
lowed to  any  man  who  is  not  particularly  versed 
in  the  writings  of  that  age,  and  particularly 
studious  of  his  author's  diction.  Then  is  dan- 
ger lest  peculiarities  should  be  mistaken  for  cor- 


ruptions, and  passages  rejected  as  unintelVlgible^ 
which  a  narrow  mind  happens  not  to  under- 
stand. 

Ail  the  former  critics  have  been  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  they 
have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidation 
of  passages  obscured  by  accident  or  time.  Tfae~7 
editor  will  endeavour  toj^ead  the  books  which  / 
the  author  read,  to  trace^hls  knowledge  to  its  I 
source,  and  compara  his  copies  with  their  origi- 
nals. If  in  this  part  of  his  design  be  hopes  to 
attain  any  degree  of  superiority  to  his  predeces- 
sors, it  must  be  considered  that  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  labours ;  that  part  of  the  work 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  the  other  part ;  and  that,  to  declare 
the  truth,  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  wen  very 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  English  literature ;  Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  by  more  important 
studies ;  andHSIr.  TEeiobald,  if  fame  be  just  to 
his  memory,  considered  learning  only  as  an  in- 
strument of  gain,  and  made  no  farther  inquiry 
after  Jiis  author's  meaning,  when  once  he  had 
notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his  page  with  the 
expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  diction, 
the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  some  degree  of 
confidence,  having  bad  more  motives  to  consider 
the  whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other 
man  from  ita  first  fonaation.     He  hopes  that, 
by  comparing  the  works  ot  Shakspeare  with  \ 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,   ', 
immediately  preceded,  or  immediately  followed    ' 
him,  he  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  his  ambigui- 
ties, disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the    r 
meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  the  darkness  of    ' 
antiquity. 

When  therefore  any  obscurity  arises  from  an 
allusion  to  some  other  book,  the  passage  will  ba 
quoted.  When  the  diction  is  entangled,  it  will 
be  cleared  by  a  paraphrase  or  interpretation. 
When  the  sense  is  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
part  of  the  sentiment  in  pleasantly  or  passioo, 
the  connection  will  be  supplied.  When  any  for« 
gotten  custom  is  hinted,  can  will  'be  taken  to 
retrieve  and  explain  it.  The  meaning  assigned 
to  doiibtful  words  will  be  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities of  other  writers,  or  by  parallel  passages 
of  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  olraervation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one  i^ 
the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  some  of  Shak- 
speare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  some  have 
neglected.  For  this  part  of  his  task,  and  for 
this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  indis- 
putably qualified;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton 
followed  him  with  less  diligence  or  less  snocess. 
But  I  havo  never  observed  that  mankind  was 
much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisk^ 
commas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
effect  i^  that  they  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
judging  for  oursdves^  teach  the  young  and 
ignorant  to  decide  without  principles;  defeat 
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cariosity  and  difloernment,  by  leavlogf  them  leas 
to  diacoTcr ;  and  at  last  show  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by 
which  it  may  be  examined. 

The  editor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his 
own  yanity,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more^ 
by  snpposing  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
judge  of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
previous  acquisition  of  remote  knowledge.  A 
description  of  the  obTioiis  scenes  of  nature,  a 
representation  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 
reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  ooucln^ 
sive  arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  effcryes- 
cent  passion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportion, 
ate  to  common  apprehension,  unassisted  by  cri- 
tical officiousuess ;  since  to  convince  them,  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  fa- 
culties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him 
who  would  read  Shakspeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adap- 
tation of  the  sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  of 


ttse^  to  opinions  not  uniTenally  prevalent,  4r  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularitjr,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understanding, 
or  common  obarrration,  it  Is  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

Hie  notice  of  beantlea  and  faults  thus  limited, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  design,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  passages. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  pre 
elude  himself  from  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare's  sentiments  ot  expression  with  those  <^ 
ancient  or  modern  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  ot 
poetry ;  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  beti- 
ter  understood,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procuns 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  affected  to  alight 
their  predecessors :  but  in  this  edltioD  all  that 
is  valuable  will  be  adopted  from  every  commen- 
tator, that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  including 
all  the  rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto 
known  of  the  great  father  of  the  English  di 
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That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the 
dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  heresies  of  paradox;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consola- 
tory expedients^  are  willing  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  the  regard,  which  is  yet  denied 
by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscri- 
minately, whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes 
eo-operated  with  chance;  all  perhaps  are  more 
willing  to  honour  past  than  present  exceUence; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through 
artificial  opacity.  The  great  contenUon  of  ori- 
ticlnn  is  to  find  the  faolU  of  the  moderns,  and 


the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 
performance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them 
by  his  best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
ples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind  have 
long  iMNsessed,  they  have  often  examined  and 
compared ;  and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  is  because  frequent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  s<^ 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be 
styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.  Demonstration 
immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  ycaxa;  but 
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woxics  tentative  and  experimentiil  must  be  esti- 
mated by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and 
collective  ability  of  man,  aa  it  is  discovered  in  a 
long  succession  of  endeavours.  Of  the  first 
building  that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  cer- 
tainty determined  that  it  was  round  or  square; 
but  whether  it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have 
been  referred  to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale 
of  numbers  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect ; 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to 
transcend  the  oommoimmits  of  human  intelli- 
genoO)  but  by  remarking  that  nation  after  na- 
tion»  and  century  after  century,  has  been  able 
to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  incidents, 
new-name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his 
sentiments. 

The  reverenee  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
subsisted,  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credu- 
lous confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  or  gloomy  pennasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitaUe  positions,  that  what  has 
been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  Is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
establishing  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term 
commonly  fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit. 
Whatever  advantages  he  might  once  derive  from 
personal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary 
opinions,  have  for  many  years  been  lost ;  and 
every  topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow, 
which  the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him, 
now  only  obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once 
illuminated.  The  effects  of  favour  and  compe- 
tition are  at  an  end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friend- 
ships and  his  enmities  has  perished ;  his  works 
support  no  opinion  with  alignments,  nor  supply 
any  faction  with  invectives ;  they  can  neither 
indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are 
read  without  any  other  reason  than  the  desire 
of  pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised  only  as 
pleasure  is  obtained;  yet,  thus  unassisted  by 
interest  or  passion,  they  have  passed  through 
variations  of  taste,  and  changes  of  manners, 
and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation  to 
another,  have  received  new  honours  at  every 
transmission. 

But  because  human  Judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  be- 
comes infallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long 
continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of 
prejudice  or  fashion;  it  is  proper  to  inquire, 
by  what  peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare 
has  gained  and  kept  the  favour  of  his  country- 
men. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
but  Just  representations  of  general  nature. 
Particular  manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and 
therefore  few  only  can  Judge  how  nearly  they 


are  copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fan- 
ciful invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  no- 
velty of  which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends 
us  all  in  quest;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden 
wonder  are  soon  exhausted,  and  th«  mind  caa 
only  repose  on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare   is,   above   all  writers,  at  least 
above  all  modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ; 
the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful 
mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.     His  characters*^ 
are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular 
places,  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world;  . 
by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  | 
which  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or 
by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  tem- 
porary opinions :  they  are  the  genuine  progeny 
of  conmion  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  I 
always  supply,  and  observation  will  always  find,  j 
His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  i 
those  general  passions  and  principles  by  which 
all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  aystem  of  1 
life  is  continued  in  motion.     In  the  writings  of 
other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an  individ-  ' 
ual :  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  ia  commonly  a  ' 
species. 

It  Is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  Is  derived.  1 1  is  this  which 
fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical 
axioms  and  domestio  wisdom.  It  was  said  of 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  his 
works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is 
not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages,, 
but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  telect  quotations,  will  auooeed  like  the 
pedant  In  Hierodes,  who,  when  he  offered  his 
house  to  sals,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  « 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakspeare  excels  in  accommodating  his  sen- 
timents to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with 
other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently 
they  were  frequented,  the  more  was  tho  student 
disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found  n». 
thing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any 
other  place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  every  stage  but  that  of  Sbaksf«are.  The 
theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is 
peopled  by  such  characters  as  wers  never  seen, 
conversing  In  a  language  which  was  never  heard, 
upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  In  the  com- 
merce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this 
author  is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the 
incident  which  produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with 
so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems 
Bcarcply  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have 
been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  com- 
mon conversation,  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  Is 
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love,  by  wHote  power  all  good  and  evil  is  dis- 
tributed,  and  every  action  quickened  or  retarded. 

^To  bring  a  loTer,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the 
iable ;  to  entangle  tbem  in  contradictory  obliga- 
tions, perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest, 
and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires  incon- 
sistent with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  ia 
rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mouths 

/   with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow ; 

',   to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 

>  tressed ;  to  deliver  tbem  as  nothing  human  ever 
was  delivered  ;  is  the  business  of  a  modem  dra- 

.jnatist.  For  this,  probability  is  violate?, 'life  is 
misrepresented,  and  language  Is  depraved.  But 
love  is  only  one  of  many  passions ;  and  as  it 
has  no  great  Influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it 
has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet,  who 
caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  ex- 
hibited only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew 
that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  ex- 
orbitant, was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity. 
Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
easily  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope, 
that  every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 
have  nothing  characteristical ;  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  that  any  can 
be  properly  transferred  from  the  present  pos- 
sessor to  another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right, 
when  there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabu- 
lous and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity, 
as  the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that 
should  form  his  expectations  of  human  affaire 
from  the  play  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes;  his 
scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and 
speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself 
have  spoken  or  acted- on  the  same  occasion;  even 
where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
ia  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the 
most  natural  passions  and  most  frequent  inci- 
dents ;  so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the 
book,  wiU  not  know  them  in  the  world ;  Shak- 
■peare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiar- 
ises the  wonderful :  the  event  which  he  repre- 
sents will  not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible, 
its  effects  would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  as- 
signed * ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not 
only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  ead- 


•  "  Qavrit  qaod  nosquam  est  gentium,  reperit  ta- 
men, 
Padt  illad  feririniOe  qaod  mendacivm  est. »' 
PUnti  Psevdoltti.  Act.  I.  So.  ir.    Stebtxics,^ 


gcnces,  but  aa  it  would  be  found  in  ti'iala  ttf 
which  it  cannot  be  expoved. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writeiv  raise  up  lyefore  ^ 
him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstaciee, 
by  reading  human  sentiments  in^  human  Ian-  j 
guage,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  esti- 
mate the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
fessor predict  the  progress  of  the  passions.         ^^ 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
judgmenu  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis 
and  Rymer  think  his  Eomans  not  sufficiently 
Roman :  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
completely  royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Mc 
nenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  vio- 
lated when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
aa  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  alwajrs  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome,  ^. 
like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dispositions ;  ' 
and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  senate-  ' 
house  for  that  wbich  the  senate-bouse  wouldj 
certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined 
to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not  only 
odious,  but  despicable ;  he  therefore  added  drunk- 
enness to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings 
love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts 
its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are  the 
petty  cavils  of  petty  minds;  a  poet  overlooicsthe 
casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition,  as  a 
painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects  the 
drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the 
fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined.  ---n 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  < 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakea 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  course 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
burying  his  friend;  in  which  the  malignity  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  an- 
other; and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi- 
ties ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  lifc^ 
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and  MMM  the  Ugliter  oeciirriocM;  aomc  the  Ur* 
fon  of  diBtrc«»  and  lome  the  gayetiet  of  proa- 
parity.  Thna  raae  the  two  modcfl  of  imitation, 
known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comecfyf 
eompoeitiona  Intended  to  promote  difEarent  ende 
hy  contrary  means,  and  oonsiderad  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I  do  not  reeoUeet  among  the  Greeka 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  ezcitinf 
laoghter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  Imt 
in  one  eomposition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are 
difided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  char- 
acters, and,  in  the  successive  evvrfutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousuess  and  sor- 
row,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed ;  but  there 
is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  na- 
ture.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the 
end  of  poetry  Is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That 
the  mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  instruc- 
tion of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause it  includes  l>odi  in  its  alternations  of  ex- 
hibition, and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to 
the  appearance  cf  life,  by  showing  how  great 
machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote 
or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high  and  the 
low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by  una- 
voidable concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  In  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  con- 
stitutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry. 
This  reasoning  Is  so  specious,  that  it  Is  received 
as  true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience 
feel  it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  min- 
gled scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended 
vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so 
much,  bat  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  trans- 
ferred; and  though  it  must  he  allowed  that 
pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  Interrupted 
by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered 
likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing, 
and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the 
relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  In  variety. 

The  players,  who  In  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  hhtorles,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
through  its  Intermediate  incidents,  in  their 
opinion,  constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a 
comedy  continued  long  amongst  us ;  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  clianglng  the  catas- 
tropbe,  were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to- 


Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 


more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy; 
It  required  only  a  oalamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  oommon  criticism  of  that  age  was 
satisfied,  whaUrer  light  pleasure  it  afforded  in 
its  progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  aotions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  suecsssion,  iadspendcnt  oo 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  Intro* 
duoe  or  regulate  the  oondusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  Is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  oc 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  **  Antony  and  Cleo* 
patra»"  than  in  the  history  of  **  Richard  the 
Second.'*  But  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 
no  limits. 

Through  all  thess  denominations  of  the  drama, 
Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ; 
an  tnterehange  of  seriousness  and  merriment, 
by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time,  and 
exhilarated  at  another.  But  whatever  be  his 
purpose,  whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to 
conduct  ths  story,  without  vehemence  or  emo- 
tion, through  tracls  of  easy  and  familiar  dia- 
logue, he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose ;  as 
he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit 
silent  with  quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity 
without  indifference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rhymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  **  Hamlet*'  is  opened,  with? 
out  impropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  lago  bellows 
at  Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modem  audienoe  would  not  easily  endure;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful ; 
and  the  grave-diggers  themselves  may  be  heard 
with  applauseT ' 

-  Shakspeare  engaged  In  dramalie  poetry  with 
the  worid  open  before  him;  the  rules  of  the 
andents  were  yet  known  to  few ;  tlie  public 
judgment  was  unformed ;  he  had  no  example  iff 
such  fame  as  might  fores  him  upon  Imita- 
tion, nor  critics  of  sueh  authority  as  might  re- 
strain his  extravagance;  he  therefore  indulged 
his  natural  disposition ;  and  his  disposition,  as 
Rhymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In 
tragedy  he  often  writes,  with  graat  appearanea 
of  toU  and  study,  what  Is  written  at  last  with 
little  felidty ;  but,  ilk  his  comic  scsaes,  he  seeme 
to  produce,  without  labour,  what  no  labour  can 
improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  always  struggling 
after  some  occasion  to  be  comio ;  but  in  comedy 
he  seems  to  repoee,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode 
of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his 
tragic  scenes  there  Is  always  somathing  want- 
ing, but  his  comedy  often  surpasses  expectation 
or  deelre.  His  comedy  pleases  by  ths  thoughts 
and  the  language,  and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater 
part  by  Incident  and  aetion.  His  tragedy  seems 
to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct.  '^ 

The  foroe  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered 
Tt 
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little  dlminatioD  from  the  cbaogee  made  by  a 
centary  and  a  half,  in  mannen  or  in  words. 
As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising 
from  genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by 
particular  forms,  their  pleasures  and  Testations 
are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places ; 
tdkey  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable:  the 
radventitious  peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are 
I  only  supcrfldal  dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a 
I  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct, 
without  any  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the 
diseriminations  of  true  passion  are  the  colours 
of  nature :  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits 
^_them.  The  accidental  compositions  of  hetero- 
geneous modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
which  combined  them  ;  but  the  uniform  simpli- 
diy  of  primitive  qualities  neither  admits  in- 
crease, nor  sufTers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by 
one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  biit  the  roclc 
always  continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of 
time,  which  is  continually  washing  the  dissolu- 
ble fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury 
by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete^  a 
certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and 
oongetiial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  re- 
spective language,  as  to  remain  settled  and  un- 
altered; this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  In 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those 
who  speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  am- 
bition of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always 
catching  modish  innovations,  and  die  learned 
depart  from  established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope 
of  finding  or  making  better;  those  who  wish 
for  distinction  forsalfs  the  vulgar,  when  the 
vulgar  is  right;  but  there  is  a  conversation 
above  grossness,  and  ImIow  refinement,^  where 
propriety  rssides,  and  where  this  poet  seems  to 
have  gathered  his  comic  dialogue.  He  is  there- 
fore more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present 
age  than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and 
among  his  other  excellences  deserves  to  be 
studied  as  one  of  the  oHginal  masters  of  our 
language. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 
general  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare*s 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
dear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ruggedness  or  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful, 
though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation :  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and  their  ac- 
tions improbable ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellences  has  likewise 
faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obecure  and  over- 
whelm any  other  merit.  I  shall  show  them  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 


without  envious  malignity  or  supentltioaa  i 
ration.     No  question  can  be  moi 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  re- 
nown ;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  sets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  first  drfectjs  that  to  which  may  be  Sm* 
putod  most  of  tWevil  in  books  or  In  men.  Ho 
sacrlfioss  virtue  to  convenience,  and  Is  so  much 
more  careful  to  please  than  instruct,  that  ho 
seems  to  vrrite  without  any  moral  purpoee. 
From  his  vrritings  mueea  a  system  ol^  social  ^ 
duty  may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reason- 
ably must  think  morally ;  but  his  precepts  and 
axioms  drop  casually  from  hin^  he  makes  no 
just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  Is  always 
careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  diaapprobatioa 
of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  persons  indiffer- 
ently tlkrough  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  dose 
dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault 
the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ;  for 
it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  worid 
betteiv  and  justice  U  a  virtue  independent  on 
time  or  place. 

The  plots  ars  often  so  loosdy  formed,  that  a 
very  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
and  eo  cardessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
ways fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design.  He 
omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  ddightln^y 
which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  r^ects  those  exhibiUona 
which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
thoee  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When 
he  found  himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and 
in  view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labour 
to  snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  hla 
efforts  where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert 
them,  and  his  catastrophe .  is  improbably  pro- 
duced  or  imp«rfiectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
places  but  gTves  to  one  age  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likelihood, 
but  of  possibility.  These  faulto  Pope  has  en- 
deavoured, with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to 
transfer  to  his  imagined  Interpolators.  We  need 
not  wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle, 
when  we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  gothic  mythology  of  fidries. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  vras  not  the  only  viola- 
tor of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sid- 
ney, who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing, has,  in  his  **  Arcadia,"  confounded  the  pas- 
toral with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  inno 
cence,  quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of  turbn- 
lenoe,  violence,  and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  sddom  very  sae- 
cessful,  w^Sb^e  engages  his  characters  In  r»- 
ciprocations  of  smartness  and  contests  of  sar- 
their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  the>r 
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fleHMitry  licentious;  neitliM*  his  gentlemen 
nor  his  ladies  bsTs  mucii  delicacy,  nor  are  suffi. 
ciently  distingaiihed  firom  his  clowns  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  refined  manners.  Whether  he  re- 
presented the  real  oonyersation  of  his  time  is 
not  easy  to  determine:  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
Is  commonly  supposed,  ^to  hsTs  been  a  time  of 
stateliness,  formality,  and  reserre ;  yet  perhaps 
the  relaxations  of  that  sererity  were  not  very 
elegant.  There  must,  howerer,  have  been  al- 
ways some  modes  of  gayety  preferable  to  others, 
and  a  writer  ought  to  choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly 
to  be  worse  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effu- 
sions of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his 
fiMultiee,  the  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour, 
meanness,  tedionsness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  clrcumloca- 
tion,  and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  nmny 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry 
Is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in- 
active, and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enli- 
vened by  frequent  interruption.  Shakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  light- 
ening it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  nature ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like 
other  tragic  writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of 
amplification,  and  Instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  nrject;  he 
straggles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved 
by  those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intri- 
cate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  imsge  always 
great  where  the  line  is  bulky;  the  equality  of 
words  to  things  is  very  often  neglected,  and 
trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint 
the  attention,  to  which  they  are  recommended 
by  sonorous  epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  re- 
solved to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify 
them  with  tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  great- 
ness,  the  danger  of  innocence  or  the  crosses  of 
Idvo.     What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do. 


He  is  not  soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle . 
conceit,  or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  no 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  up 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures:  it  is  sure  to  l^cad  him  out  of  hia 
vray,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its 
&scinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  affection, 
whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.  A  quibble  was. 
to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  tha 
world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it. 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerat- 
ing the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  h[s  neglect  of  the  unities ;  his  viola- 
tion of  those"  laws  wKIch  have  been  instituted 
and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, I  resign  him  to  critical  justice,  without 
making  any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than 
that  whieh  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence :  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  fail- 
ings ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irregu- 
larity may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  1  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medles,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
so  prepared  as  to  be  understood ;  that  the  in- 
cidents be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  cha- 
racters consistent,  natural,  and  distinct.  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
besought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly 
unravelled :  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  hh 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Sbnkspeare  is  the 
poet  of  nature;  but  his  plan  has  commonly, 
what  Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end;  one  event  is  concatenated  with 
another,  and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  con- 
sequence. There  are  perhaps  some  incidents 
that  might  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there 
is  much  talk  that  only  filb  up  time  upon  the 
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glage;  bat  the  general  system  niAkes  gradaal 
advanees,  and  the  end  of  the  play  Is  the  end  of 
expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  re^rd ;  dllA  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  stand  will  diminish 
their  Talue,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  ▼ene« 
ration  which)  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  by  dlaeorering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
malcing  the  drama  creditable.  The  critics  hold 
it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or  years 
can  be  possibly  bdieved  to  pass  in  three  hours ; 
,  or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit 
in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied 
and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  courting  bts 
mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 
the  resemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
sarily arises  die  contraction  of  place.  The  spec- 
tator,  who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria^  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  transported  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  place;  and  he 
knows  that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that 
what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  languajge  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  rssistance 
or  reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  him  by 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes, 
as  an  unquestionable  principle,  a  poaitlon, 
which,  while  his    breath  is  forming   it   into 

'  words,  his  understanding  pronounces  to  be  false. 

j    It  is  false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken 
for  reality ;  that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  mate- 

I  riality    was    ever    credible,    or,    for   a   single 
moment,  was  ever  credited. 

Tlie  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility 
of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
next  at  Home,  supposes,  that  when  the  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  at 

j  Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 

i  theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  ho 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and   Cleopatra. 

I  Surely  be  that  imagines  this,  may  imagine  mor&^ 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion, 
If  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and 


CsBsar,  that  a  room  illnmlnAtod  with  candlM  is 
the  plain  of  Phanalia,  or  the  bank  of  OmldM, 
he  is  In  a  state  of  devathm  abovo  tht  reach  of 
reason,  or  of  troth,  and  from  the  holghts  of  am- 
pyrean  poetry,  may  desplao  the  dreomaerlptkma 
of  terrestrial  nature.  Ihtre  is  no  raaaoB  w%y 
a  mind  thus  wanderiof'in'oettaoy,  ahonld  oooirt 
tho  dock,  or  why  an  ho«r  sboold  not  bo  a  een- 
tary  in  that  calentnre  of  the  brain  that  cms 
make  the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  apeetalort  are  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  th«  first  act  to 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stages  and  that  \ 
the  phiyers  are  only  players.  Tboy  e*mo  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  Joat 
gesture  and  degant  modulatioa.  The  Hiiea  i 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  aetion  must  bo  la 
some  place ;  but  the  different  actions  that  oott- 
plete  a  story  may  be  In  places  very  remote  from 
each  other ;  and  where  is  the  abaordlty  of  al- 
lowing that  spaoe  to  mpnaent  first  Athens^ 
and  then  Sicily,  vhich  was  always  known 
to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  bat  a  modvn 
theatre? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introdttced,  tloos 
may  be  extended ;  the  time  rsquired  by  the  fiiblo 
elapses  for  the  meet  part  botweeo  the  acts  ;  lor* 
of  so  much  of  the  action  as  Is  represented,  the 
real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If,  in 
the  first  aot,  preparatioiis  for  war  against  Mith-. 
ridatea  are  represented  to  he  made  In  Borne* 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe*  as  happening 
in  Pontns;  we  know  that  ther^  is  neitJ>er  war» 
nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know  that  we 
are  ndther  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  ndther 
Mithridates  nor  Iiucalltts  are  before  us.  The 
drama  exhibits  succesdve  ImiUtions  of  succes- 
sive  actioDB ;  and  why  may  not  the  seoond  imi- 
tation represent  an  action  that  happened  years 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  oounected  with  It, 
that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  inter- 
vene? -Time  Is,  of  all  modes  of  existenoe^ 
moet  obsequious  to  the  imagination  ;  a  lapee  of 
years  is  as  easily  concdved  as  a  passsge  of 
hours.  la  oontemplation  we  easily  contract 
the  time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore  wiUingl|r 
permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  aeo 
thdr  imitation. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  move^  if  ife 
is  not  credited.  It  Is  credited  with  all  the 
credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited  whenever 
it  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as 
representing  to  the  auditor  what  be  would  him- 
self fed,  if  he  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there 
feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The  re> 
flection  that  strikes  the  heart  ie  not,  that  the 
evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  oursdves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the 
players,  but  that  we  fancy  oursdves  unhiq>py  for 
a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  poesibilltj 
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tfaao  nippOH  the  presence  of  mieery,  ae  a  mother 
weepe  over  her  hahe,  when  the  remembert  that 
death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra. 
gedy  proceeds  from  oar  cooadouenees  of  fiction ; 
if  we  thought  mnrdera  and  treaaooa  real,  they 
would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  bo- 
eanse  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  hiitheeanas 
they  bring  i«alitles  to  mind.  When  the  Imagl. 
nation  is  recreated  by  a  painted  landacape,  the 
trees  are  not  sappesed  eapaUe  to  giro  no  shade, 
or  the  fountains  ooolness ;  bat  we  consider  hew 
we  shoold  be  pleased  with  each  fonntahis  playing 
beside  a%  and  soch  woods  waving  erer  us.  We 
are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  bis  book  for  the  field  of 
Agincoart.  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book 
recited  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di- 
minish its  eifect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often 
more  powerful  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page ; 
imperial  tragedy  is  always  less.  The  homonr 
of  Petruchio  may  be  heightened  by  grimace ; 
but  what  Toice  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add 
dignity  or  force  to  the  soliloqay  of  Cato  ? 

A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is  therefore  erident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between 
the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed 
to  pass,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a 
drama,  than  by  the  reader  of  a  narratlTC,  before 
whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero^ 
or  the  rcTolutions  of  an  empire. 

IVhether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  derla^ea  ifSm  them 
by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
dedde,  and  useless  to  Inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  oounseis  and  admonitions 
of  scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
berately perristed  In  a  pnM^ioe,  which  he  might 
hare  begun  by  chanoe.  As  nothing  Is  essential 
to  the  iable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  arise  eridently  from  false 
assumptions,  and,  by  oircumacribing  the  extent 
of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think 
It  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed  :  nor  if  such  another 
poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  re- 
proach him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice, 
and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
rules  merely  positive,  become  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticisms  of 
VoltiUre. 

Non  usque  adeo  permiscuit  imis 
LoBgos  samma  dies,  nt  non,  si  voce  U etdii 
Serrentor  leges,  malint  I  CaBsare  tolli. 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  sUgbtiy  of  dramatic 
riles,  1  cannot  but  recollect  bow  much  wit  and 


learning  may  be  produced  against  me ;  beiora 
such  authorities  I  am  afiraid  to  stand,  not  ihaM 
I  think  the  present  question  one  of  thoee  that 
are  to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  b*> 
canse  it  is  to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepta 
have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better 
reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The 
ivenlt  of  my  inquiriee.  In  which  it  would  be  lo- 
dicrous  to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  essential  to 
a  Just  drama;  that  though  they  may  sometimea 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  saari« 
ficed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  in- 
struction ;  and  that  a  play  written  with  nice  oh-, 
servation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contempUted 
as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  su- 
perfluous and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  Is 
shown,  rather  what  it  possible,  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary. 

He  that,  wlthoot  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellenoe,  shaU  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause,  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  disphiy  all  the  orders  of  architecture 
in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  ita 
strength :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
Is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  graces 
of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  Instruct  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically 
but  deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  drama  to  a  neW  examination.  I 
am  almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity ;  and 
when  I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of 
those  that  maintain  the  contrary  oj^nion,  am 
ready  to  sink  down  In  reverential  silence ;  as 
JEneas  withdrew  from  the  defence  of  TW»y, 
when  he  saw  Neptune  shaking  tiie  wall,  and 
Juno  heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  tiiey  consider  the 
condition  of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for 
his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  e»- 
timated,  must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
age  In  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  parti- 
cular opportunities ;  and  though  to  the  reader  a 
book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a 
silent  reference  of  human  works  to  human  abi- 
lities, and  as  the  inquiry  how  fiar  man  may  ex* 
tend  his  designs,  or  how  high  he  may  rate  his 
native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  ha 
what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular  per- 
formance,  curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover 
the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  woric- 
manship,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  original  powers,  and  how  much  to  casual  and 
adventitious  help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  or 
Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious 
habitations,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  Euro- 
pean monnrchs ;  yet  who  could  foribear  to  riew 
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tiiein  with  BcUmlshment,  who  remembered  that 
they  were  built  without  the  use  of  iron? 

The  EngUah  nation  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
■peare,  was  yet  etrngifliiig  to  emerge  from  bar- 
barity. The  philology  of  Italy  had  been  trans- 
planted hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
and  the  learned  languagee  had  been  ■uoceesfiilly 
culttTated  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  Mora;  by 
Pole,  Cheke,  and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by 
Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Aoohanu  Greek  was 
now  taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schoola ; 
and  those  who  united  elegance  with  learning, 
r«ad,  with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confin- 
ed to  professed  scholars,  or  to  men  and  women 
of  high  rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark; 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accom- 
plishment still  yalued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  in£u>cy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  stete  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is 
remote  from  common  appearances,  is  always 
welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity; 
and  of  a -country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the 
whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those 
who  then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid 
out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and 
enchantments.  «  The  Death  of  Arthur'*  was 
tha  favourite  volume. 

The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world,  would  upon  the 
admirers  of  «  Palmerin"  and  "  Guy  of  War- 
wick" have  made  little  impression;  he  that 
wrote  for  such  an  audience,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  round  for  strange  events 
and  fabulous  transactions ;  and  tliat  incredibility, 
by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was 
the  chief  recommendation  of  writings,  to  un- 
skilful curiosity. 

Our  aut^yr's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels;  and  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  related  by  more;  for  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held 
the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  remot- 
er authors,  were  in  his  time  accessible  and 
Ikmiliar.  The  fable  of  "  As  you  like  it,"  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  «  Ga- 
melyn,"  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
«  Hamlet"  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  En|gish  historic  he  took  from  English 
cihronTcles  and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the  an- 
cient writers  were  made  known  to  his  country- 
men by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 


auljects;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by 
North. 

His  plots,  whether,  historicsl  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
caught  than  by  sentiment  or  alimentation ; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even 
over  thoee  who  despise  St,  that  every  man  finds 
his  mind  more  strongly  seiaed  by  the  tragedies  of 
Shakqware  than  of  any  other  writer:  others 
pleass  us  by  particular  speeches ;  but  he  always 
makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
pose of  a  writer,  by  excitifig  resUess  and  nn-  ^ 
quenchable  curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that 
reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to 
the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labouis 
were  exhibited,  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  pro- 
cessions than  in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he 
should  most  please ;  and  whether  his  practice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  his  ex- 
ample has  prejudiced  the  nation,  wesUllfind 
that  on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as 
well  as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very 
coldly  heard,  however  musical  or  elegant^ 
passionate  or  sublime. 

Voltaire  expressed  his  wonder,  that  our  au-^ 
thor*s  extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato."  Let  him 
be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the  language 
of  poets;  and  Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  in 
«  Oato"  innumerable  beauties  which  enamour 
us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  ac- 
quaints us  with  human  sentiments  or  human 
acti<ms ;  we  pkoe  it  with  the  fairest  and  the 
noblest  progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by 
conjunction  with  learning ;  but  **  Otlidlo"  Is  the 
vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of  observation 
impregnated  by  genius.  "  Cato"  affords  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  ficUtious 
manners,  and  deli  vers  just  and  noble  sentiments, 
In  diction  easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its 
hopes  and  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to 
the  heart ;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to 
the  writer ;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but 
we  think  on  Addison.  ,fJ^ 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a    ^ 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted,    ; 
varied  with  shadee,  and  scented  with  flowers ;    [ 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,   in 
which  oaks  extend  their  branchee,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,    and    sometimes    giving 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with 
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•ndlcM  divenity.  Other  poett  dlsjiUy  cabinets 
of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wronyht 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness, 
fihakspeare  opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold 
and  diamonds  in  nnezhanstible  plenty,  though 
douded  by  incnietatione,  debased  by  impurltiee, 
and  mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shak- 
q»eare  owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  natire 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  common  helpe 
of  scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical 
science,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
g|iaklpMC&wanted_jeaming,  that  he  had  no 
regnlw  eduoitioiir  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
l^mgt^ygai^  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that 
••he  had  small  Latin,  and  lees  Greek;*' who, 
besidee  that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to 
falsehood/  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character 
and  acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to 
multitudes.  His  eridence  ought  therefore  to 
decide  the  controversy,  unless  some  testimony 
of  equal  force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dis> 
covered  deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 
writers;  but  the  examples  which  I  have  known 
urged  were  drawn  from  books  translated  in  his 
time ;  or  were  such  easy  coincidences  of  thought, 
as  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same 
subjecta;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  conversation,  and  are 
transmitud  through  the  world  in  proverbial 
sentences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  import 
tant  sentence,  Go  before,  rUfiUaw,  we  read  a 
translation  of  /  pra,  aejuar,  I  have  been  told, 
that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleaaing  dream,  says, 
/  cry'd  to  deep  agamf  the  author  imitatee  Ana- 
creon,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  ths  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
Imitations,  but  so  few  that  the  exception  only 
confirms  the  rule ;  he  obtained  them  from  acci- 
dental quotations^  or  by  oral  communication, 
and  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
more  If  he  had  obtained  it. 

The  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  is  confeesedly 
taken  iirom  the  Menachmi  of  Flautus;  from  the 
only  play  of  Flautus  which  was  then  in 
£nglish.  What  can  be  more  probable,  than 
that  he  who  copied  that,  would  have  copied 
more ;  but  that  thooe  which  were  not  translated 
were  inaccessible? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  languages,  is 
uncertain.  Tltat  his  plays  have  some  French 
scenes^  proves  but  little ;  he  might  easily  pro- 
cure them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even, 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the 
common  degree,  he  could  not  have  written  it 
without  assistance.  In  the  story  of  **  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'*  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 


the  Italian :  but  tUs  on  the  other  part  provsa 
nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  orlginaL 
He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  kimaelf, "] 
but  what  was  known  to  his  audience.  ' 

It  is  meet  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
struction, but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy 
perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning 
his  skill  in  modem  languagee,  I  can  find  no 
sufficient  ground  of  determination :  but  as  no 
imitations  of  I<>ench  or  Italian  authors  have 
been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  choae 
for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  trans- 
lated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
works,  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope ;  but  It 
is  often  such  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply. 
He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must 
not  be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet ;  he 
must  look  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among 
the  sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among 
the  manufacturee  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was 
\_jr*Y ^Wigtn*^  ifRHftr^  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  Indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might 
very  liberally  Indulge  his  curiosity  without 
excursion  into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the 
Roman  authors  were  translated,  and  some  of 
the  Greek;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning ;  most  of  the  . 
topics  of  human  disquisition  had  found  English 
writers ;  and  poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not 
only  with  diligence,  but  success.  This  was 
a  stock  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  mind 
so  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving  It. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
product  of  ld»  own  genius..  He  found  the 
English  stage  In  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ; 
no  eesay^Telther  In  tragedy  or  comedy,  had 
appeared,  from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to 
what  degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  other 
might  be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dia- 
logue were  yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  introduced  them  both 
amongst  us,  and  In  some  of  his  happier  seenea 
to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology    _ 
of  hisworks  is  yet  unsettled.     RoWe  is  of  opi- 


lon,  that  "  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  ] 
beginning,  like  thoee  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  huge,  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught 
1  know,"  says  he^  '*  the  performances  of  hia 
youth,  as' they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best."  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  th« 
power  of  uidng  to  any  certain  purpoee  the  mate- 
rials which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  giveo  no  man  Icnowle^ge^  and 
when  Images  are  collected  by  study  and  experl- 
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» cm  only  amAai  in  comlnDlng  or  applying 
tib«m.  Shdcspoare;,  hoire^er  faToured  by  nature, 
tfonld  hnpart  only  wiiat  he  had  learned ;  and  aa 
he  moat  Inereaae  bis  ideaa,  like  other  mortals, 
hy  gradual  aequitiiion,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser 
aa  he  grew  older,  eould  display  life  better  as  he 
knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy 
aa  he  was  himself  more  amply  iottrueted. 

There  is  a  vigilanoe  ef  obstf  nation  and  aoeu- 
racy  of  distinction  which  books  and  preoepta 
cannot  confer;  from  this  almost  all  original  and 
native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  mast 
have  looked  npon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  d^ree  curious  and  attentive.  Other 
writers  borrow  their  characters  from  preceding 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci- 
dental appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress 
is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  has  both  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many  In 
other  modem  languages,  which  showed  life  in 
.  its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe- 
culation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyze  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  All  thoee  inquiries,  which  from  that 
time  that  human  nature  became  the  fuhionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cernment, but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet 
nnattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy 
of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  su- 
perficial appearances  of  action,  related  the  e- 
venta,  but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were  formed 
for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in 
truth.  Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in 
the  closet ;  be  that  would  know  the  world,  vras 
nnder  the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks, 
by  mingling  as  he  could  In  its  business  and 
amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  hud- 
litating  his  access.  Shakspeare  had  no  such 
advantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adven- 
turer, and  livM  IW  b  CIUA  by  very  mean  em- 
ployments. Many  works  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing have  been  performed  In  states  of  life  that 
appear  very  little  ikvouraUe  to  thought  or  to 
Inquiry;  so  many,  that  he  who  considers  them, 
is  inclined  to  think  that  he  sees  enterpriae  and 
perseverance  predominating  over  all  external 
agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance  vas>lsh 
before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was 
not  to  be  depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty, 
nor  limited  by  the  narrow  conversation  to  which 
men  In  want  are  Inevitably  condemned;  the 
Incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from 
his  mind,  at  dew  drain  from  a  HorCs  mane. 


Though  he  had  so  many  dlfilcaltlea  to  eB'> 
counter,  and  so  little  asslaianoe  to  aarnHnuit 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obt^n  an  emet  know- 
ledge of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  casts  of 
native  dispositions;  to  vary  them  with  greftt 
multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distlnctiona ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  com- 
binations. In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  Imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  succeeding  trrltera;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  mon 
mvEims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 
mate world ;  his  descriptions  have  always  som*> 
peculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplating  thin^ 
as  they  really  exist.  It  may  be  obeerved  that 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their 
reputation,  and  that  the  following  generations  of 
wit,  after  a  abort  celebrity,  sink  Into  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their  sen- 
timents ^and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 
their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentimenta  acknowledged  by  every  brwat. 
Thoee  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies, copy  partly  them,  'and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capricious  and  casoaL  Shakspeare,  whether 
life  or  nature  be  bis  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  he  gives  tiie 
image  which  he  recelvee,  not  weakened  or 
distorted  by  the  Intervention  of  any  other 
mind;  the  Ignorant  feel  his  representations  to 
be  just,  and  the  learned  see  that  they  are  com-^ 
plete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  au- 
thor, except  Homer,  who  invented  so  mudi  as 
Shskspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  oidtivated,  or  effused  so  mndti  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  dm- 
ractars,  the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  are  his.  «  He  seems,**  says  Den- 
nis, "  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  cmr 
English  trsgical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony 
of  blank  verse,  dlvenlfied  often  by  dissyllable 
and  trissyllaUe  terminations.  For  the  divenrity 
distinguishes  it  frrom  heroic  harmony,  and  by 
bringing  it  nearer  to  common  use  mSkes  It  mors 
proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action 
and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we  makewfcen  w« 
are  wilting  proee ;  we  make  such  Tens  in  com- 
mon conversation.*' 

I  know  not  whether  this  praise  Is  tfigorosul^ 
jost.  Ths  dissyllable  termination,  which  the 
critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama.  Is  to  be 
fbund,  though,  1  think,  not  in  *'  Gerboduc,** 
which  is  confessedly  bclere  our  author ;  yet  In 
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•*  Hleronymo.*'*  of  wMeb  the  date  is  Dot  certain, 
bot  which  there  it  reaaoo  to  beliere  at  least  aa 
old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tra- 
gedy or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  uo  thea- 
trioJ  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  it  known,  except  to  antiqaaries  and  ool- 
lectort  of  boolcs,  which  are  aought  because  they 
■re  acarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  had 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  mutt  ascribe  the  praise,  unlets 
Spenter  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  firtt 
discovered  to  how  much  amoothness  and  har- 
mony the  English  language  could  be  softened. 
He  has  speeches,  perhaps  tometimet  tcenes, 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without 
kit  effeminacy.  He  endeavourt  Indeed  com- 
monly to  ttrike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  hit 
dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  hit  purpose 
better,  than  when  he  tries  to  soothe  by  softnets. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we 
owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  tomething  to 
us ;  that,  if  much  <^  hit  pralae  it  paid  by  per* 
ception  and  judgment,  much  it  likewite  given 
by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes 
upon  bit  graces,  and  turn  them  from  hit  deform* 
itiet,  and  endure  in  him  what  we  thonld  in  an- 
other loathe  or  despite.  If  we  endured  without 
praising,  retpect  for  the  fftther  of  our  drama 
might  exeute  ut ;  but  1  have  teen,  in  the  book  of 
■ome  modem  critic,  a  collection  of  anomalies? 
which  show  that  he  hat  corrupted  language  by 
•very  mode  of  depravation,  but  which  hit  ad- 
miw  hat  accumulated  at  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  hat  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual 
•xcellence ;  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  il 
It  were  now  exhibited  as' the  work  of  a  contem- 
porary writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclusion. 
I  am  indeed  lar  from  thinking,  that  bis  works 
were  wrought  to  hit  own  ideat  of  perfection ; 
when  they  were  tuch  at  would  tafiafy^lfie  au- 
"dience,  they  tatitfied  the  writer.  It  it  seldom 
that  authors,  though  more  stndiout  of  Atme  than 
Shaktpeare,  rise  much  above  the  atandard  of 
thefr  own  age ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best, 
will  alwayt  be  suflldent  for  present  praise^  and 
those  who  find  themselres  exalted  Into  fimie,  are 
willing  to  credit  their  sncomiaats,  and  to  apare 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themtelvet. 

It  doet  not  appear  that  Shaktpeare  thought 
his  works  worthy  of  posterity,  that  he  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any 
further  prospect,  than  of  preaent  popularity  and 
profit.  When  hit  phiys  bad  been  acted,  hit 
hope  was  at  an  end;  he  ioUeited  no  addition  of 
koDour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made 
BO  seruple  to  repeat  the  «une  jetis  In  many  dia- 


•  It  appeals,  from  the  Indaction  of  Bob  JoDtont 
«•  Barfliolomew  Fair,"  to  have  been  acted  befora  the 
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loguea,  or  to  entangle  diflbrent  plots  by  the  aama 
knot  of  perplexity ;  which  may  be  at  leapt  for^* 
given  him,  by  thoee  who  recollect,  that  of  Con- 
greve't  four  oomediea,  two  are  condnded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  maak,  by  a  deception,  which  per- 
bapt  never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  carelett  waa  thit  great  poet  of  future  fame> 
that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while 
he  was  yet  little  dee&ned  into  lbs  vale  of  yeany 
before  he  could  be  ditgosted  with  fttigue,  or 
disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  colleetlon  of 
his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  thoee  that  had 
been  already  publiahed  from  the  depravationa 
that  obecured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  bet>/ 
ter  destiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  stete. 

Of  the  phiys  which  bear  the  name  of  Shak-. 
speare  In  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
not  published  till  about  aeven  years  after  hie 
death ;  and  the  Jew  which  appeared  in  hit  life 
are  apparently  th'rutt  into  the  world  without 
the  care  of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably 
without  hie  knowledge. 

Of  all  thepiibliabers,  clandestine  or  profetted, 
the  negligence  and  unskilfulnstt  hat  by  the  late 
revisers  been  safilciently  shown.  The  &ults  of 
all  are  Indeed  numeroua  and  groes,  and  have  nofr 
only  eocrupted  many  pastaget  perhapa  beyond 
recovery,  but  have  brought  othert  into  auspicaoR 
which  are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseo* 
logy,  or  by  the  writer's  unskilfulnces  and  affec- 
tation. To  alter  Is  more  easy  than  to  explain^ 
and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  thad 
diligence,  llioee  who  taw  that  they  must  em- 
ploy conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  will- 
ing to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  au^ 
thor  published  his  own  works,  we  should  have 
sat  quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies, 
and  dear  his  obscurities;  but  now  we  tear 
what  we  cannot  loose,  and  eject  what  we  hap-^i 
pen  not  to  understand. 

The  fimlts  are  more  than  could  have  happened 
without  the  coneuirenoe  of  many  cauaet.  The 
tlyie  of  Shaktpeare  wat  in  ittdf  nngramma* 
tical,  perplexed,  and  obaeure ;  hit  workt  were 
tranacribed  for  t^  players  by  those  who  may 
be  enppoeed  to  have  sddom  understood  them ; 
they  were  transmitted  by  copiers  equally  nn^ 
skilful,  who  ttill  multiplied  errors ;  they  werd 
perhape  tometlmee  mutilated  by  the  actors,  for 
the  sake,  of  shortening  the  tpeeohes ;  and  were 
at  laet  printed  without  correction  of  the  preet. 

In  thit  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War** 
barton  supposes,  beoaute  they  were  unregarded, 
but  beeauae  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
to  modem  languages,  and  our  anctttors  were 
aocustomed  to  eo  much  negligence  of  Englleh 
parlntert,  that  they  could  very  patiently  endure 
it.  At  last  Ml  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ; 
not  becauae'^a  poet*  was  to  be  publisiied  by  a 
poet,  for  Rowe  aeons  to  have  thought  very  liitia 
Uv 
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«n  ooRtetion  or  ocpkofttion;  but  that  our  aa- 
tfuv't  wttilKS  might  appear  like  thoae  of  b!a  fn-- 
UnltYf  with  the  appendage*  of  a  Ule  and  re- 
•onittieiidatory  prefree. .  Jtowa  haa  been  da- 
muBfrovudj  bhtaaed  far  aol  pmuming  what  he  did 
not  jmderlake;  and  it  is  tima  that  jostiee  be 


done  him,  by  eonfeeeing  that  though  he 
to  ha^  had  no  thought  of  eocmption  beyond 
tile  prioter'e  erron,  yet  lie  haa  made  many 
emendatiooa,  if  they  were  not  made  before 
which  hie  snooetsora  hare  reeeired  without  ao- 
knowledgment,  and  which,  if  they  liad  prodnoed 
them,  would  ha.Te  fllled  pages  and  pagea  with 
oensnrea  <^f  the  stapidity  by  which  the  fanUa 
were  ooomiltted^  with  displays  of  the  absurd- 
Itits  which  they  inwlved,  with  ostentations  ck- 
peeition  of  the  new  reading,  and  aelf-congrata- 
lations  OB  the  happlnem  of  diseavering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  haTO  preserred  the 
prsikoes,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  avtbor'a 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
aleganoe  or  spirit;  it  relatce^  howoTer,  what  is 
now  to  1^  known,  and  therefore  deserres  to  pass 
through  all  succeeding  pubUcations. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performanoe,  when 
>tr.  Popo  made.them  acquainted  with  the  Orue 
state  of  Shakspeare'a  teaU,  showed  that  it  was 
SKtremely.Qarrupty  and  gare  reason  to  hope  that 
thars  were  meana  of  reforming  it.  He  collated 
the  old  eoplee,  which  none  had  thought  to  e»» 
amine  before^  and  restored  many  lines  to  their 
Integrity ). bat,  by  a  t^  compendious  critioism* 
ha  i^eetad  whatsvcr  ha  disUfced,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  Jmew  noi  why  he  le  commended  by  Dr. 
Wartnurton  for  dlstlng^shing  the  genuine  £rom 
the  spurious  phiya.  In  thia  ohoioe  he  exerted 
no  Judgment  of  his  own  ^  the  plays  which  ha 
noeived,  were  giTon  by  Heminga  akid  Conddv 
the  first  aditon;  and  theae  Which  he  niobtsd, 
though,  according  to  the  Ucentlonsnesi  of  the 
I  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
's  lifo,  with  his  naaae,  had  been 
by  Ilia  friends*  and  were  aerer  added 
tohia  Worka  bafora  the  edition  of  1664^  from 
which  they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

Thie  is  a  wori(  which  Pope  «sems  to  have 
thought  nnworthy  of  his  abUitioB,  beii«  not  able 
taanppnts  his  contempt  of  tfut  d$Ulditly.qfttn 
«dkor«  Osundemtood  but  half  hie  undertakings 
Hiedutjof  aodUatoris  indeed  dull,  yet,  Uka 
other  tedioua  tasks,  is  Tory,  necessary;  bat  an 
emandalary  erith)  .would  ill  dlsohaige  bis  duty, 
wUhoot  qualities  Tary  different  from  deJness. 
In  psrusing  a  corrupted  piece,  be  must  ha?a  be* 
fovs  Urn  aU  poesibiUties  of  meaning,  withaU 
posalbiMtlM  of.coBpvessien.  Sneh  must  be  hit 
eempRhenalen  of  tliought,  and  such  hk  aopiouat 
nam  of  language.  Out  of  many  readings  poesi* 
U%  henrastbe  aUe  to  eeleet  that  whioh  beat 
onite  with  the  state>  opinions^  and  naodos  tf  hria. 


gUH(e  preraillof  in  erery  age,  and  with  his  an* 
thor's  partlcnlar  cast  of  thoi^ht,  and  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Such  must  be  hie  knowledge,  and 
euch  his  taste.  Coi^eetural  criticism  demands 
more  tlian  humanity  pomeeses,  and  he  that  ex- 
eroisee  it  with  moet  praiae,  has  very  frequent 
need  of  indulgence.  Let  ue  now  be  told  no  oaora 
of  the  doll  duty  of  an  editor. 

ConAdenee  is  ilie  common  consequence  of 
snccees.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  londly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  their  powers  are  uniTsrsaL  Pope'e 
edition  fell  below  bis  own  expectations,  and  ho 
was  so  much  oifended  when  he  was  found  to 
have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  ha 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  lifo  in  estate  of  heoo 
tility  with  verbal  criticism. 

1  iiave  retained  all  his  notee,  that  no  fragment 
of  eo  great  a  writer  may  be  loet ;  his  pre&oa, 
valuable  alike  for  dogance  of  composition  and 
Justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  bo 
diaputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  sup- 
press, but  that  every  reader  would  demand  iU 
insertion. 

Pope  waa  succeeded  by  TIteobald,  a  men  of 
narrow  comprehension,  and  smaUaoquiaitions, 
with  no  native  and  intrineic  eplendour  of  genius, 
with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
xealoue  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent 
in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  oopiee, 
and  rectified  many  erriws.  A  man  so  anxiously 
scrupulous  might  have  been  expected  to  do  more^ 
but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right. 

In  his.  reporta  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  without  examination.  He  speaka 
eometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  haa 
only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folioe  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  aa  of  ndddle  authority ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  first  is  equivalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  reet  only  deviate  from  it  by  the  printsr'e 
negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folioe,  'has 
all,  excepting  those  diversities  which  mere  r^- 
teration  of  cditlona  will  produce^  I  eoUatad 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first. 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  thoee 
whioh  ha  retained  himself  in  his  sscond  edition, 
esiOBpt  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent 
annotators ,  or  were  too  i^nnte  to  merit  preeer- 
vation.  I'hava  sometiraee  adapted  his  resto* 
raticn  of  a  comma,  without  inaerting  tiie  pane- 
gyric  In  whidi  he  celebrated  himaelf  for  his 
achisTement.  Hie  ^acuberant  .excrpeoence  m 
hlsdiatlon  I  h»ve often  hrpped,  l^ia  triumphant 
exultations  over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  eome- 
timee  suppreesed,  and  his  contemptllde  ostenta- 
tion I  have  frequently  concealed ;  hut  I  have  in 
some  fdaoss  shown,  him*  aaho  wvuld  have  shown 
himidf,  for  the  reader's  dimnlsn^  that  the  ha- 
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I  of  ««nM  notet  awyjiitlify  or 
«Bcaae  iho  ooatxmtidaa  of  tho  n«t» 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  tgnorant,  tbuamean 
and  faltlileH,  thus  feCulaiit  and  otl«iitatkia%  hy 
the  food  lack  of  haTiog  Pope  for  hie  eoomyt  has 
cacaped,  and  eeeaped  alMM^  with  repatatieai» 
from  this  undertakii^.  So  wlUUigly  doei  the' 
world  support  those  who  solicit  laTowp,  against 
those  who  oommand  rercrenee ;  and  so  easily  is 
he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Oar  author  fell  then- into  th«  hands  of  ^ 
f^ywiM  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  maa»  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qnalifled  hy  satara  for 
ffoch  ttadies.  He  had,  what  is  tho  first  revi- 
sits to  emendatory  criticism,  that  intuition  hy 
which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately  die- 
corered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intelieet  which 
despatches  its  work  hy  the  easiest  means.  He 
had  undonbtedly  read  much ;  hie  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions^  and  traditioDs,  seems  to 
faaTC  been  large ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without 
show.  He  seldom  panes  what  he  doee  not  vn- 
deastand,  without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
a  meaning,  and  soifietimes  l^astily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is 
solicitous  to  redace  to  grammar  wiiat  he  could 
qot  be  sore  that  his  fiathor  intended  to  he  grsm- 
matical.  Shakspeare  regarded  more  tho  scries 
of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language,  not 
being  designed  for  tlie  reader*s  dssk,  was  all 
that  he  desired  it  to  be»  if  it  conTcyed  his  mean- 
ing to  the  audience. 

Hanmer*s  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too 
Tiolently  censured.  He  found  the  measure  re- 
formed in  eo  many  passages  by  the  silent  labourp 
of  some  editors,  with  tho  silent  acquiescence  of 
the  rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  to  ex- 
tend a  little  farther  the  licence,  which  had  al- 
ready  been  carried  so  far  without  reprehension ; 
and  of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  are  often  jost,  and  made 
oommonly  with  the  least  possibLe  Tiolation  of 
the  text. 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether 

iuTented  or  borrowed,  into  the  psge^  without  any 

notice  of  varying  oopies,  he  lias  appropriated 

the  labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  liis 

own  edition  of  Uttle  autliority.    Hie  confidence 

indeed,  lioth  in  himself  and  others,  was  too 

great  -,  he  supposee  all  to  be  right  that  waa  doQe 

hy  Pope  and  Theobald  ;  he  seems  not  to  suspect 

a  critic  of  fallibility ;  and  it  was  but  reasonable 

that  he  should  daim  what  ho  so  liberally  granted. 

As  he  nerer  writes  without  careful  inquiry, 

and  diligent  consideration,  I  have  received  all 

his  notss,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wish 

for  more. 

I      Of  the  Jast  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak. 

I  Respect  ^sduetofa^  plaeCf  tendemem  to  llv- 

I  ing  reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and 

'  learning;  but  he  cannot  be  justly  offended  at 

that  liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  frequent- 


ly given  an  asslaplo,  iior  very  sdUdtout  what  is 
thought  of  notes,  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
ooosidered  as  part-  of  his  serious  employmeols^ 
and  whiob,  I  suppose,  since  the  ardour  of  corn- 
is  remittsd,  he  *«io  longer  numbers 
his  happy  efliiBions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his 
commentary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  fint 
thoughts ;  tliat  precipitation  which  is  produced 
hy  coDsoloQsness  ef  quick  discernment ;  and  thm 
confidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying 
thosurflMS,  what  labour  only  can  perform,  by 
penetrating  the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  some- 
times perverse  interpretations,  and  somethsiea 
improbable  conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the 
author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the 
sentence  admits,  and  at  another  discovers  ah- 
surditiee,  where  tho  ssnae  Is  plain  to  every  other 
reader.  But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often 
happy  and  jost ;  and  his  interpretation  of  ob^- 
scure  paessgM  learned  and  aagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  r^eeted  thoee 
against  which  the  general  voice  of  the  puUio 
has  exdtalmed,  or  which  tibelr  own  inoongmity 
Immediatelycondemna,  and  idiich,  I  suppose, 
the  author  himself  would  deeire  to  he  foigottcn. 
Of  the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  highest  ap- 
probation, by  inserting  the  offered  reading  in  the 
text ;  part  I  have  left  to  tiia  judgment  of  the 
reader,  as  doiihtfol,  though  spedous ;  and  part  I    | 
bATo  censorsd  without  reserve,  but  I  am  sun    I 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  hope,  with-  j 
out  wantonness  of  insult.  *^ 

It  is  BO  pleasure  to  me,  in  revisittg  my  vo- 
lumes, to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in 
confutation.  Whoever  considers  the  revolutions 
of  feamfhg,and  the  various  questions  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and  reason 
have  exvrdsed  tbdr  powers,  must  lament  the 
unsuccesafolness  of  inquiry,  and  tiio  slow  ad- 
rances  of  truth,  when  he  refiects  that  great  part 
of  the  labour  of  every  writer  is  only  the  de- 
struction of  these  that  went  before  him.  The 
first  care  of  the  builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to 
demolish  the  fabrics  whidi  are  standing.  The 
chief  desire  of  him  that  comments  an  author  ia 
to  show  how  much  other  commentetors  have 
corrupted  and  obecured  him.  The  oplnione  pre- 
valent in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the  reach  Ot 
controversy,  are  confuted  and  r^ected  in  an- 
other,  and  rise  again  to  reception  In  remoter 
times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progress.  Thus  sometimes  truth  and 
error,  and  sometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take 
each  other's  place  by  redprocal  invasionu  The 
tide  of  seeming  knowledge,  which  is  poured  over 
one  generation,  retires  and  leaves  another  naked 
and  barren ;  the  sudden  meteors  of  intelligence^ 
which  for  awhile  appear  to  shoot  their  beanu 
into  the  regions  of  obscurity,  on  a  sudden  witli^ 
draw  their  lustre,  and  leave  mortals  again  to 
grope  their  way. 
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These  elevations  and  depreestons  of  renown, 
•nd  tbe  contradictions  to  which  all  improrers 
•f  knowledge  must  for  erer  be  expoeed,  since 
they  are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and  brightest 
of  tnanlcind,  may  surdy  be  endured  with  po^ 
tience  by  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  rank 
themselves  but  as  the  satellitea  of  their  authors. 
How  oanst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero 
to  hie  captive,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art 
now  ta  suffer  only  what  must  another  day  be 
suffered  by  Achilles  ? 

-  Dr«  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  con- 
fer celebrity  to  those  who  could  exalt  themselves 

(  into  antagonists,  and  his  notes  have  raised  a 
clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct.  His  chief  as- 
sailants are  the  autliors  of  "  The  Canons  of  Cri- 
ticism,*' and  of  **  The  Revisal  of  Shakspeare's 
text;"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with 
airy  petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of 
the  controversy;  the  other  attacks  them  with 
gloomy  malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to 
justice  an  assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one 
stings  like  a  fly,  sucks  a  little-blood,  takes  a  gay 
flutter,  and  returns  for  more;  the  other  bites 
^ike  a  viper,  and  would  be  ghid  to  leave  Inflam- 
mations and  gangrene  behind  him.  When  I 
■think  on  one,  with  his  confederates,  I  remem- 
ber the  danger  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid 
that  girls  tu</i  spUs,  and  boys  wUh  stones,  should 
slay  Mm  in  puny  battle;  when  the  other  croeses 
my  imagination,  I  remember  the  prodigy  In 
Macbeth : 

A  f  ilcon  toweriog  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  moiuiuff  owl  hawk'd  At  and  Idll'd* 

-  Let  n&e  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a 
wit,  and  one  a  scholar.  *  They  have  both  shown 
acutencas  sufficient  in  the  discovery  of  faults, 
and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  interpre- 
tations of  obscure  passages;  but  when  they 
aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation.  It  appears 
how  falsely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilitiesi, 
and  tiie  little  which  they  have  been  able  to  per- 
form  might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton'a  edition,  « Critical 
-Olwervations  on  Shakspeare"  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Upton,.f  a  man  skilled  in  lan- 
guages, ancT  acquainted  with  boolcs,  but  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius,  or 


•  It  14  extraordinary  that  this  gendeman  should 
attempt  so  ▼oliuninous  a  work  as  the  Revisal  of  Shak- 
speare's text,  when  he  teQs  us  in  lus  preface, "  he  was 
»iot  BO  fortonate  as  to  be  famished  with  either  of  the 
folio  editions,  much  leas  any  of  the  ancient  quartos : 
and  eren  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  performance  was 
known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  Waiburton's  represents* 
^n*  Farm  BR. 

t  Republished  by  him  m  174*,  after  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton's  edition,  with  alterations,  &c.  S-r ■  i ▼  s  ns 


nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  exp^itaitloBS  u^ 
curious  and  useful,  but  he  likewise,  though  ha 
professed  to  oppose  the  licentious  confidence  of 
editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  copies.  Is  unaUa 
to  restimin  the  rage  of  emendation,  though  hia 
ardour  Is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  Every  oold 
empiric,  when  his  heart  Is  expanded  by  a  suc- 
cessful experiment,  swells  Into  a  theorist,  and 
the  laborious  ooliator  at  some  imlueky  moment 
frolics  In  conjecture. 

"  Critical,  historical,  and  explanatory  Notes*' 
have  been  likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare 
by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
English  writers  has  enabled  him  to  make  soma 
useful  obeervations.  What  he  undertook  ha 
has  well  enough  performed ;  but  as  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  or  amendatory  criticism,  he 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity. 
It  wero  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  pre-  \ 
deoessors,  what  1  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  \ 
me,  that  not  one  has  left  Shakspeare  witiiout  / 
Improvement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have/ 
not  been  Indebted  for  assistance  and  informa- 
tion.    Whatever  I  have  taken  trvm  them,  U 
was  my  Intention  to  refer  to  Its  original  author, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to 
another,  I  believed  when  I  wrote  It  to  be  my 
own.  In  some  perhaps  I  have  been  anUdpated ; 
but  if  I  am  ever  found  to  encroadi  upon  the  re- 
marks of  any  other  oonunentator,  I  am  willinf 
that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or  less,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  first  claimant,  for  his  right, 
and  his  alone,  stands  above  dispute ;  the  second 
can  prove  his  protensions  only  to  himself,  nor 
can  himself  alwajrs  distinguish  invention,  with 
sufficient  certainty,  from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  can- 
dour, which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  oIh 
serving  to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  dia^ 
cover  from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scho- 
liast can  naturaUy  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  by  him  are  of  very  small  importance ; 
they  involve  neither  property  nor  liberty;  nor 
favour  the  interest  of  sect  or  party.  The  variona 
readings  of  copies,  and  different  interpretationa 
of  a  passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  ex- 
ercise the  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions. 
But  whether  it  be  that  small  things  make  mean 
men  proud,  and  vanity  catches  small  occasions  ; 
or  that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  thoan 
that  can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men 
angry ;  there  Is  often  found  In  commentators  m 
spontaneous  strain  of  invective  and  contempt, 
moro  eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the 
most  furious  controvertist  In  politics  againat 
those  whom  he  Is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  tbe  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency;  when  tfa« 
truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  to  inexlstenoe^ 
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m  to  flocatM  atfenUoDy  it*  bulk  Is  to  b«  enJargod 
by  rage  and  exdamatioii :  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indifferent  in  its  ori^nal  state,  may 
attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great 
temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what  lie 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a 
spacious  snriace,  to'worlc  that  to  foam  which 
no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  l>errowed  or  written 
are  either  illastratiTe,  by  which  difficulties  are 
explained;  or  Judicial,  by  which  ikults  and 
beauties  are  remarked;  or  emendatory,  by 
which  depravations  are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if  I 
do  not  subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  sup- 
pose commonly  to  be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by 
acquiescence  to  oonfess,  that  I  hare  nothing 
better  to  propose. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
obstruct  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and 
thought  it  my  duty  to  fiicilitate  their  poange. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too 
little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He 
can  only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own 
experience ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deli- 
berate, will  at  last  explain  many  lines  which 
the  learned  will  think  impossible  to  be  mistaken, 
and  omit  many  for  which  the  Ignorant  will 
want  his  help.  These  are  censures  merely 
relatiTC,  and  must  be  quietly  endured.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  neither  superfluously  copious, 
nor  •scrupulously  reserved,  and  hope  that  I  have 
made  my  author's  meaning  accessible  to  many, 
who  before  were  frighted  from  perusing  hlm» 
and  contributed  something  to  the  public,  by 
diffusing  innocent  and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
systematic  and  consequential,  but  desultory  and 
vagrant,  abounding  in  casual  allusions  and  light 
hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
scholiast.  All  personal  reflections,  when 
names  are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years 
irreoovsrably  obliterated;  and  cubtoms,  too 
minute  to  attract  the  notice  of  law,  such  as 
modes  of  dress,  formalities  of  conversation,  rules 
of  visits,  disposition  of  fiimltur^  and  practices 
of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find  places  in 
fiuniliar  dialogue,  are  so  fugitive  and  unsuln 
stantial,  that  they  are  not  easily  retained  or 
recovered.  What  can  be  known  will  be  collect- 
ed by  chance^  from  the  recesses  of  obscure  and 
obsolete  papers,  perused  commonly  with  some 
other  view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has 
some,  and  none  has  much ;  but  when  an  author 
has  engaged  the  public  attention,  those  who  can 
add  any  thing  to  his  illustration,  communicate 
their  discoveries,  and  time  produces  what  had 
eluded  diligence. 
To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many 
which,  though  I  did  not  understand 
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win  perhape  herwiAer  be  explained  l 
having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  which  others 
have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short 
remarks,  or  marginal  directions  such  as  every 
editor  hai^  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by  oomi- 
ments  more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seen 
todeeerve;  but  that  which  is  most  difficult,  is 
not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
senred* 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  diligent  to  observe.  Some  playa^ 
have  more,  and  eome  fewer  judicial  observations^ 
not  in  proportion  to  their  difference  of  merit, 
but  because  I  gave  this  part  of  my  design  to 
chance  and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  I  believe* 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated  { 
it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find 
or  make,  than  in  wiiat  we  receive.  Judgment, 
like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice^ 
and  its  advancement  is  hindered  by  submissioa 
to  dictatorial  decisions,  as  the  memory  grows 
torpid  by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Some  imit»* 
tion  is  however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  la 
infused  by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by 
habit ;  I  have  therefore  shown  so  much  as  ^  may. 
enable  the  candidate  for  criticism  to  discover  tha 
rest. 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of 
faults,  or  praise  of  excellence;  in  which  I 
know  not  bow  much  I  have  ooncurred  with  the 
current  opinion;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  deviated  from  it.  Nothing 
is  minutely  and  particularly  examined,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  suppoeed,  that  in  the  playa 
which  are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be 
praised,  and  in  thoee  which  are  praised  much  to 
be  condemned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole 
succession  of  editors  has  laboured  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  which  has  occasioned  tha 
meet  arrogant  oetentatlon,  and  excited  the 
keenest  acrimony,  is  the  emendation  of  corrupt-^ 
ed  passago,  to  which  the  public  attention 
having  been  first  drawn  by  the  violence  of  th^ 
contention  between  Pope  and  Theobald,  haa 
been  continued  by  the  persecution,  which,  with 
a  kind  of  conspiracy,  has  been  since  raised^ 
against  all  the  publishen  of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  paamges  have  passed  in  a  state  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editions,  is  indubi- 
tably certain ;  of  these  the  restoration  is  only  ta 
be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or  sagacity 
of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province  Is  safa 
and  easy,  the  ooi^ecturer's  perilous  and  difficult. 
Tet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  most  not  be  avoided, 
nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readli^p  which  this  emulation  of 
amendment  has  hitherto  produced,  some  fpom 
the  laboun  of  every  publisher  I  have  advanced 
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into  ihe  tnt ;  Umm  ave  to  be  eonddcfed  m  ia 
my  opinion  mlBelmtly  rappoctod ;  Mme  I  have 
BB$«tod  witlwiit  mentioD,  m  CTideotly  errono- 
ciw;  tome  I  have  left  la  the  notes  withoat 
etnanre  or  approbation,  aa  noting  in  e^poiee 
benreea  objection  and  defence ;'  and  aome,  whtdi 
aaemed  specloua  but  not  right,  I  have  iaaerled 
with  a  aaboequent  animadrenion. 

Having  daaeed  the  oboervations  of  otbersi  I 

was  at  laat  to  try  what  1  could  aubctitute  for 

their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  eupply  their 

P'evnlasiona.     I  collated  suoh  eopies  aa  1-  ooold 

I   procure,  and  wished  for  more,   but  have  not 

\  Ibnnd  the  eolleetors  of  these  rarities  very  com- 

I  municative.     Of  the  ediUone  which  ohanee  or 

kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an 

\  annmeration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  na» 

^  gleeting  what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  seoa  found 
tfiat  the  later  publishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of 
diligence,  suffered  many  passages  to  stand  un- 
authorised, and  contented  themselves  wiih 
Bowe*s  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they 
knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  consid- 
eration might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong.  Some 
of  thoN  alterations  are  only  the  c||ections  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  Intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have 
often  silently  rectified ;-  for  the  history  of  our 
language,  and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can 
only  be  preserved,  by  Iceepiog  the  text  of  authors 
free  from  adulteration.  Others,  and  those 
very  frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  rega- 
lated  die  measure;  on  these  I  have  not  exer- 
cised the  same  rigour ;  if  only  a  word  waa  tans- 
posed,  or  a  particle  inserted  or  omitted,  I  have 
aometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  in- 
constancy of  the  copies  is  such,  aa  that  some 
liberties  may  be  easily  permitted.  But  this 
practice  I  have  not  suffered  to  proceed  for, 
having  restored  the  primitive  diction  wherever 
It  oould  for  any  reason  be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  oa]^ee 
eapplied,  I  have  inserted  in  the  text ;  sometimes 
where  the  Improvement  was  light,  without 
notice,  and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  tlie 
reasons  of  the  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  nnavold- 
M9»  I  have  not  wantonly  or  licentiously  In- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  Is  pnAably 
true,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the 
iake  of  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  Improve, 
ment  of  the  sense,  for  though  much  credit  is  not 
due  to  the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of 
the  first  publishers,  yet  they  who  had  the  c^y 
before  their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it 
right,  than  we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  have  often  made 
atrange  mlstakee  by  ignorance  or  hegligence, 
and  tiiat  therefore  something  may  be  properly 


iptad  by  critfalam,  kispiag  tfaa  i 
between  prsanrnptkn  aad  timidity. 

Such  eriticlam  I  have  attempted  to  pmetias^ 
and  wlisBs  any  passage  appeared  InaztricBbly 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to 
H  may  be  rseaUed  to  sense,  with 
But  my  first  labonr  1%  always  to  torn  the  old 
text  on  every  aide,  aad  try  if  tiiexe  be  any 
interstice,  through  which  tiio  light  can  find  its 
way ;  nor  would  Haetios  himself  ooademn  me, 
aa  refoaiag  tho  tvoable  of  rsaearih,  for  the 
aasbition  of  alteoration.  In  thia  modest  industry 
I  have  not  been  unsncoessf uL  I  have  rsscaed 
many  lines  from  the  violatlona  at  temerity,  and 
secured  itoany  aoeaes  from  the  Inroads  of  correc- 
tion. I  have  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment, 
that  It  Is  more  honourable  to  save  a  dtiaen,  than 
to  kill  an  enemy^  and  hare  been  mora  Garefal  to 
protect  than  to  attack. 

I  have  prssewed  the  oommoa  distribatloa  of 
the  plays  iato  acta,  tiiofigh  I  believe  it  to  be  fai 
almost  all  the  plays,  void  of  aathorf  ty»  Seme 
of  thoee  which  are  dlividod  in  the  hrter  editions 
have  no  division  In  the  first  folio,  and  asne  that 
are  divided  In  the  folio  have  no  division  In  the 
preceding  copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the 
ueatre  requires  four  Intervals  In  the  play ;  bat 
few.  If  any,  of  our  author's  compositions  cao 
be  properly  distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act 
is  so  much  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  inter** 
vention  of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  panes 
makes  a  new  act.  In  every  real,  and  iberelbfle 
In  every  Imitative,  action,  the  Intervale  may  be 
more  or  fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  apta  being 
accidental  and  ari>ltrary.  Thie  Shahspeara 
knew,  and  this  he  practieed;  hh  play^  were 
written,  and  at  first  printsd  ia  oaa  nahrokea 
continuity,  and  ought  now  to  be  exhibitsd  with 
short  pauses  Interpoeed  as  often  as  the  eeene  la 
changed,  or  any  consideraUo  time  is  required  to 
pasa.  This  method  would  at  once  quell  a-tiwa* 
sand  abanrdi  ties. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  lato- 
grity,  I  have  considered  the  punctnathmf  aa 
wholly  in  my  power ;  for  what  oouTd*^  diieir 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  wIm  coiniptod 
words  and  sentencee?  Wliatever  could  he  dona 
by  adjusting  points,  is  therefore  silentiy  per- 
formed, In  some  plays  with  much  diligence^  In 
others  with  less  >  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eya 
steadily  fixed  upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  dla- 
cursive  mind  upon  evanescent  trutli.  • 

The  same  liberty  lias  been  taken  with  *  foar 
partldee,  or  other  words  of  slight  effoet,  I  hava 
sometimee  Ineerted  or  omitted  them  without  n»* 
tice.  I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which  tlM 
other  editors  have  done  always,  and  wh&eh  ioh- 
deed  the  state  of  the  text  may  sufidentlyjuatlfy. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming 
us  for  passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mera 
trifles  to  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such 
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of  debate,  and  eneh  eelemnity  of 
To  these  I  anewer  witli  eoafidcnce» 
that  they  are  Judginy  of  an  art  which  they  do 
not  understand;  yet  oannoi  much  reproaeh 
theoa  with  their  ignonmcsy  nor  pitomise  that  they 
wonld  beoomo  in  fsoeral,  by  learning  oritidsnr^ 
More  useAil,  happier,  or  wiser.     . 

As  I  practised  eonjeoture  more,  I  karaed  to 
trast  U  less;  and  after  I  had  printed  afew  plays, 
naolTed  Co  Joaert  mme  of  my  own  readings  in 
Che  text.  Upon  thie  eantion  I  now  oongvatolate 
myasif,  for  every  day  incveases  my  doubi  of  my 


Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
margin.  It  mast  not- be  considered  aa  very  repre- 
hensible, if  I  have  soifered  it  to  play  seme  frndce 
in  Its  own  dominion*  There  is  no  danger  in  oon» 
Jeetare»  if  It  be  propoeed  ae  cenjeetnre;  and 
while  the  text  remalne  oninjared,  theee  changes 
may  be  safely  offisred,  which  arenoft  oenel> 
deredcTenhy  him  that  offers  them  as  toeoeeeary 
or  safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  Talne  they  haTc 
not  been  oetentationsly  displayed  or  importn- 
-nateiy  obtruded.    I  could  hare  written  longer 
notee,  for  t^e  artofwriting  notes  Is  not  of  diffi- 
cult attainment:  "fhework  is  performed,  first 
\  by  railing  at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance, 
'  and  asinine  tastelessness  of  the  former  editors, 
i  and  showiDg,  from  all  that  goes  before  and  all 
\  that  foHows,  the  inelegance  and  abaurdity  of  the 
\old  reading;    then    by  propoeing    something, 
I  which  to  soperflcial  readers  would  seem  spe- 
cious, but  which  the  editor  rejects  with  indigna- 
,  tlon;  tiien  byjirodudng  the  true  reading,  with 
'  aloqg  paraphrase,  and  concluding  with  loud  ao- 
clamations  on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish 
for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  genuine 
•  criticism. 

'  All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  some- 
times withQut  impropriety.  But  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  re- 
quires many  words  to  prove  it  wrong;  and  the 
emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much 
labour  appear  to  be  right.  The  Justness  of  a 
happy  restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral 
precept  may  be  well  applied  to  criticLim,  gttod 
dubitas  nefeceris. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before 
my  eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in 
miscarriage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me. 
I  encountered  In  every  page  wit  struggling  with 
ts  own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused  by  the 
multiplicity  of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  een- 
euro  thoee  whom  I  admired,  and  could  not  but 
reflect,  while  I  waa  dlspoaseming  their  emenda- 
iione,  how  soon  the  same  fate  might  happen  to 
my  own,  and  how  many  of  the  readings  which  I 
have  corrected  may  be  by  soma  other  editor  do- 
fended  and  cataUishcd. 


Critks  I  caw,  that  otben'  names  eflhoe. 
And  Ax  tbeir  own,  vith  labour^  in  the  place ; 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resigned. 
Or  diMppear'd,  and  left  the  first  behind.      Popk. 

That  a  conjectural  critic  ahould  often  bt 
mistaken,  cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  othert 
or  himself,  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  his  art 
there  is  no  system,  no  priocipal  and  axiomatical 
truth,  that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His 
chance  of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ; 
an  oblique  view  of  the  passage,  a  slight  misap* 
prehension  of  a  phrase,  a  casual  inattention  to 
the  parts  connected,  is  sufficient  to  make  him 
not  only  fail,  but  fail  ridiculously ;  and  when  he 
sooeeeds  beet,  he  produces  perhaps  but  one 
reading  of  many  probablsr  And  he  that  suggests 
another  will  idways  be  able  to  dispute  his 
daims. 

It  Is  an  unhappy  state»  in  which  danger  is  hid 
nfidn  pleasursb  The  alluremente  of  emen* 
datioa  are  eearcely  reeietibleb  Conjecture  haa 
all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  Invention,  and 
he  that  haa  once  started  a  ha|fpy  change.  Is  too 
mnch  deisghted  ti>  consider  what  objections  may 
rioB  against  it. 

Yet  oonjeotnral  criticism  has  been  of  great 
naa  In.  tha  learned  world }  nor  i»  it  my  intention 
to  depredate  a  study,  that  has  exercised  so  many- 
mighty  minds,  frsm  the  revival  of  learning  to 
our  own  age,  from  the  Wshop  of  Aleria  to  English 
Bentley.  The  eritlce  of  ancient  anibors  havc^ 
in  the  exercise  of  thdr  sagholty,  many  aseisu 
anose,  which  the  editor  of  ShafcspeMre  ie  bed- 
deomed  to  vrant.  They  are  employed  tipoi< 
grammatical  and  settled  languages,  vHioae  con- 
straetiott  centribotee  so  mneh  to  ptrspicuity, 
that  Homer  has  fewer  paaiagfea  unlnlelligible 
than  Chancer.  The  words  have  not  oilly  a 
known  regimen,  but  lavmriable  quantities^  Which 
direct  and  confine  the  cboica  Them  ai^  com* 
monly  more  manuscripts  than  one ;  and  ihey  do 
not  often  conspire  in  the  same  mistaken  Yet 
Scaliger  oould  cooftas  to  flalmadua  how  little 
satfsfiustion  his  emendations  gave  Mm.-  ISudmU 
nobii  conjecture  nostra,  quanimf  ne$  pitdUt,  ints^ 
teagttam  in  meSofm  codices  tndtfftrtttf^  And 
Lipeins  could  complain,  that  critlckireM  making 
faults  by  trying  to  remove  them,  Vt  tXAn  t«Ms» 
Ua  nunc  remediis  laboratttr.  And,  lildfeed,  where 
mere  coqjecture  is  to  t)e  used,  the  emendations 
of  Scaliger  and  Lipalus,  notwithstanding  their 
wonderful  aagadty  and  erudition,  are  often 
vague  and  disputable^  like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the 
public,  expectations  which  at  last  I  have  not 
anawoed.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  Is  often  tyran- 
nIcaL  It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  knew  not 
what  to  demand,  or  thoee  who  demand  by  da- 
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•ign,  whftt  they  think  Impottihle  to  be  done.  I 
have  Indeed  dieappolnted  no  opinion  more  than 
my  own ;  yet  I  haye  endeayoured  to  perform  my 
taaic  with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a  single  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  cor- 
rapt,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore ;  or 
obecure;  which  I  haye  not  endeayoured  to  Ulus- 
trate.  In  many  I  haye  failed,  like  others ;  and 
from  many,  after  all  my  eifortB,  I  haye  retreated, 
and  confessed  the  repulse.  I  haye  not  passed 
oyer  with  affected  superiority,  what  is  equally 
difficult  to  the  reader  and  to  myself,  but,  where 
I  could  not  instruct  him,  haye  owned  my  igno- 
rance. I  might  easily  haye  aoenmnlated  a  mass 
of  seeming  learning  upon  easy  scenes;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that, 
where  nothing  was  necessary,  nothing  has  been 
done,  or  that,  where  others  haye  said  enough,  I 
have  said  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  neoes- 
■ary'evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  deaires 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can 
give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  soene  to  the 
last,  with  utter  negllgenoe  of  all  hia  commenta- 
tors. When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let 
it  not  stoop  at  correction  or'explanation.  When 
bis  attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain 
alike  to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald 
and  of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brigfat- 
■ess  and  obscurity,  through  integrity  and  cor- 
ruption ;  let  him  preserve  hia  comprehension 
of  tho  dialogue  and  his  interest  in  the  &ble. 
And  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have  ceased, 
let  him  attempt  ezactnefs,  and  read  the  com- 
mentators. 

Flutieolar  pissiges  are  cleared  by  notes,  but 
thegeneraleffBctof  the  work  is  weakened.  The 
mind  Is  refrigerated  by  Interruption;  the 
thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  principal  sub- 
ject ;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why ; 
and  at  last  throws  away  the  book  which  he  has 
too  diligently  studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole 
has  been  snrveyed ;  there  is  a  lund  of  intellec- 
tual remoteness  necessary  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  great  work  in  its  full  design  and  in 
its  true  proportions;  a  dose  approach  shows  the 
smaller  niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is 
discerned  no  longer.  I 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little 
the  succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this  au- 


thor's power  of  pleashig.  He  was  read,  admirsd,' 
studied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  all  the  Improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him  ;  while  tfa« 
reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allui^ons 
understood;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pronounce, 
that  Shakspeare  was  the  "  man,  who,  of  all 
modem,  and  perhaps  ancient,  poets,  had  the 
laigest  and  most  comprehensive  souL  All  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and 
he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily ;  when 
he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it, 
you  feel  it  too.  Thoee,  who  accuse  him  to  have 
wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater  commen- 
dation :  he  was  naturally  learned :  he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  boolis  to  read  nature :  he 
looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot 
say  he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should 
do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest 
of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  fiat  and  insipid ; 
his  oomis  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
serious  swelling  into  bomluut.  But  he  is  always 
great  when  some  great  occasion  is  preeented  to 
him :  no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject 
for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as 
high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quantsm  leota  sclent  inter  Tibums  copreMi.' " 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  writer  should 
want  a  commentary ;  that  his  language  should 
become  obeolete,  or  his  sentiments  obacure.  But 
it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the  condition , 
of  human  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to 
all,  has  happened  to  Shakspeare,  by  accident 
and  time ;  and  more  than  has  been  suffered  by 
any  other  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has 
been  suffered  by  him,  through  his  own  negli- 
gence of  fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  superiority 
of  mind,  which  despised  its  own  performances, 
when  it  compared  them  with  its  powers,  and 
judged  those  works  unworthy  to  be  preserved, 
which  the  critics  of  following  ages  were  to 
contend  for  the  fame  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I 
am  how  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  public; 
and  wish  that  I  could  confidently  produce  my 
commentary  as  equal  to  the  encouragement 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving. 
Every  work  of  this  kind  is  by  Its  nature  defi- 
cient, and  I  should  feel  little  solicitude  about 
the  sentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced  only  by 
the  skilful  and  the  learned. 
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PLAYS    OF     SHAKSPEARE. 


TEMPEST. 

Iv  is  observed  of  *'  The  Tempest,"  that  iU  plan 
is  regular ;  this  the  author  of  **  The  Revisal'** 
thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental  effect  of 
the  story,  not  intended  or  re^^rded  by  our  au- 
thor. But  whatever  might  be  Shakspeare*8  in- 
tention in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has 
made  it  instrumental  to  the  production  of  many 
characters  diversified  with  boundless  invention, 
and  preserved  with  profound  skill  in  nature,  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  ob- 
servation of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here 
exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors,  all 
speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is  the 
agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin ; 
the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of  a  storm, 
the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the  native  ef- 
fusion of  untaught  affection,  the  punishment  of 
guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair  for 
whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally  in- 
terested. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

In  this  play  there  it  a  strange  mixture  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence. 
The  versification  is  often  excellent,  the  allusions 
are  learned  and  just ;  but  the  author  conveys  his 
heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another 
in  the  same  country ;  he  places  the  emperor  at 
Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him, 
but  never  mentions  him  more ;  he  makes  Pro- 
theus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has 
only  seen  her  picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  phiccs,  left 
his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this 
confusion  seems  to  be,  that  be  took  his  story 
fnm  a  novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and 
■ometimes  forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and 
sometimes  forgoC 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shak* 
speare,  I  have  little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from 
him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?    Thie  question 

•  Mr.  He«th,  who  wrote  a  Revisal  of  Shakspeare'o 
text,  published  ia  9vo.  circa  1700. 


may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except 
"  Titus  Andronicus;"  and  it  will  be  found 
more  credible,  that  Shakspeare  might  some* 
times  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that 
any  other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Or  this  pby  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was  written  at  the  command 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  wished  it  to 
be  diffused  through  more  plays;  but  suspecting 
that  it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  di- 
rected the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner  by 
showing  him  in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than 
that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shak- 
speare knew  what  the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true^ 
seems  not  to  have  known,  that  by  any  real  pas- 
sion of  tenderness,  the  selfish  craft,  the  careless 
jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  Falstaff  must 
have  suffered  so  much  abatement,  that  little  of 
his  former  cast  would  have  remained.  Falstaff 
could  not  love,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff. 
He  could  only  counterfeit  love,  and  Lis  prcM 
fession  could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of 
pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus  the  poet  ap- 
proarhed  as  near  as  he  oould  to  the  work  en- 
joined nim ;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the  former 
plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have 
been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  hb  former  power 
of  entertainment 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  number  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  mora 
characUrs  appropriated  and  discriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  pro- 
duced upon  the  English  stage  the  effect  of  lan- 
guage distorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or 
foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide. 
This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him,  who  originally  dis- 
covered it,  for  it  requires  not  mach  of  either  wit 
or  judgment;  its  success  must  be' derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skil- 
ful mouth,  even  he  that  despises  it,  is  unable  to 
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The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient :  the 
action  begins  and  ends  often  before  the  conclu- 
sion, and  the  different  parts  might  change  places 
without  Inconvenience ;  but  its  general  power, 
that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  sh.ill 
finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that  perhaps  it  never 
yet  had  reader  or  spectator,  who  did  not  think 
it  too  soon  at  an  end. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

THKax  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shakspeare^s 
plays  more  darkened  than  this,  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  its  author,  and  the  luisktlfulness  of  its 
editors,  by  distortions  of  praise,  or  negligence  of 
transcription. 

The  norel  of  "  Giraldi  Cynthio,'*  from  which 
Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  this 
fable,  may  be  read  in  "  Shakspeare  illustrated," 
elegantly  translated,  with  remarks,  which  will 
assist  the  inquirer  to  discover  how  much  ab- 
surdity Shakspeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new- 
modelled  this  novel  of  Cynthio,  or  written  a 
story  which  in  some  particulars  resembled  it, 
and  that  C^'nthio  was  not  the  author  whom 
Shakspeare  immediately  followed.  The  em- 
peror, in'  Cynthio,  is  named  Maximine;  the 
duke,  in  Shakspeare^  enumeration  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  is  called  Vincentio.  This 
appears  a  very  slight  remark;  but  since  the 
duke  has  no  name  In  the  play,  nor  is  ever  men- 
tioned but  by  his  title,  why  should  he  be  called 
Vincentio  among  the  persons,  but  because  the 
name  was  copied  from  the  story,  and  placed 
superfluously  at  the  head  of  the  list  by  the 
mere  habit  of  transcription?  It  is  therefore 
likely,  that  there  was  then  a  story  of  Vincentio, 
duke  of  Vienna,  diiferent  from  that  of  Maad- 
miue,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a 
few  passages  be  excepted,  have  more  labour  than 
elegance.  The  plot  is  rather  intricate  than 
artful.  The  time  of  the  action  is  indefinite; 
Aome  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  duke.  And  the 
imprisonment  of  Claudio;  for  he  must  have 
learned  the  story  of  Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or 
he  delegated  his  power  to  a  man  already  known 
to  be  corrupted.  I'he  unities  of  action  and 
pJace  are  sufficiently  preserved. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

Ik  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  con- 
curred to  censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as 
unworthy  of  our  poet,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  many  passages  mean,  childish,  and 
vulgar ;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden 
queen.     But  there  are  scattered  through  the 


whole  many  sparks  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any 
play  that  has  more  evident  mai'ks  of  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 

Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
parts  in  their  various  modes  are  well  written, 
and  give  the  kind  of  pleaaure  which  the  author 
designed.  Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in 
fashion;  common  tradition  had  made  them 
familiar,  and  Spenser's  poem  had  made  them 
great. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  this  fable 
is  taken  from  a  story  in  the  "  Pecorone"  of 
Giovanni  Fiorentino,  a  novelist,  who  wrote  in 
1878.  The  story  has  been  published  in  English, 
and  I  have  epitomized  the  translation.  The 
translator  is  of  opinion,  that  the  choice  of  the 
cnskets  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccace» 
which  I  have  likewise  abridged,  though  I  be- 
lieve that  Shakspeare  must  have  had  some  other 
novel  in  view. 

Of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'*  the  style  is 
tven  and  easy,  with  few  peculiarities  of  diction, 
or  anomalies  of  construction.  The  comic  pairt 
raises  laughter,  aid  the  serious  fixes  expectation. 
The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  story 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  union  of  two  ac- 
tions in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminently 
happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  bis 
own  address  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  his 
"  Spanish  Friar,"  which  yet,  I  believe,  the 
critic  will  find  excelled  by  this  play. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing. 
I  know  not  how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  fa- 
cility with  which  both  Rosalind  and  Celia  give 
away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  for- 
given  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The 
character  of  Jacques  is  natural  and  well  preserve 
ed.  The  comic  dialogue  is  very  sprightly,  with 
less  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  some 
other  plays :  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and 
harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  his 
work,  Shakspeare  suppressed  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in 
which  he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of 
his  highest  powers. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.     • 

Or  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  called  two  without  In- 
jury to  the  art  with  which  they  are  interwoven- 
The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety 
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6f  ift  double  plot,'  yet  is  not  distracted  by  tmcoii- 
iiccted  incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio 
is  eminently  sprightly  and  diyerting.  At  the 
marriage  of  *  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  real 
father,  perhaps,  prodaoes  more  perplexity  than 
pleasure.  The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and 
diverting. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  though 
not  sufficiently  probable,  and  some  happy  char- 
acters, though  not  new,  nor  produced  by  any 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  ParoUes  is 
a  boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been 
the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps  never  raised 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram;  a 
man  noble  without  generosity,  and  young  with- 
out truth ;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and 
leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by 
bis  unkindness,  snealcs  home  to  a  second  mar- 
riage, is  accused  Ly  a  woman  whom  he  has 
wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  Is 
dismissed  to  happiness. 

-  The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been 
told  before  of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to  be  heard  a 
second  time. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This  play  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  and 
easy,  and  In  some  of  the  lighter  scenes  exqui- 
sitely humorous.  Ague-cheek  is  drawn  with 
great  propriety,  but  his  character  Is,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  natural  iatuity,  and  is  therefore 
not  the  proper  prey  of  a  satirist.  The  soliloquy 
of  Malvolio  Is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to 
ridicule  merely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of 
Olivia,  and  the  succeeding  perplexity,  though 
well  enough  contrived  to  divert  on  the  stage, 
wants  credibility,  and  falls  to  produce  the  pro- 
per instruction  required  in  the  drama,  as  it  ex- 
hibits no  just  picture  of  life. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

The  story  ot  this  play  is  taken  from  "  The 
pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia," 
written  by  Robert  Greene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes, 
Is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  entertaining. 
The  character  of  Autolycus  is  very  naturally 
conceived,  and  strongly  represented. 

MACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the 
propriety  of  its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  gran- 


deur, and  variety  of  Its  action,  but  it  has  no 
nice  discriminations  of  character;  the  events 
are  too  great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular 
dispositions,  and  the  course  of  the  action  neces- 
sarily determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  Is  well  described: 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
defence  of  some  parts  which  now  seem  Impro- 
bable, that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  neces- 
sary to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive 
predictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  det^ted ;  and  though 
the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  hia  fall. 

KING  JOHN. 

Thx  tragedy  of  «« King  John,"  though  not 
written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare, 
is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  Interchange  of  In- 
cidents and  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is  very 
affecting ;  and  the  character  of  the  bastard  con- 
tains that  nSlxture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

KING  RICHARD  IL 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of 
HoUinshed,  In  which  many  paassges  may  bo 
found  which  Shakspeare  bas^  with  very  little 
alteration,  transplanted  Into  his  scenes;  parti- 
cularly a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  de- 
fence of  King  Richard's  unalienable  right,  and 
immunity  from  human  jurisdiction. 

Jonson,  who.  In  his  "  Catiline  and  Sejanus," 
has  Inserted  many  speechi>3  from  the  Roman 
historians,  was  perhaps  Induced  to  that  practice 
by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  copy  more  Ignoble  writers. 
But  Shakspeare  had  more  of  his  own  than 
Jonson,  and  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to 
spare  his  labour,  showed  by  what  he  performed 
at  other  times,  that  his  extracts  wera  made  by 
choice  or  idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare 
has  apparently  revised ;  but  as  success  In  works 
of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 
bour, it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
force  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  bo 
said  much  to  affect  the  passlous,  or  enlarge  the 
understanding. 

KING  HENRY  IV.     PART  IL 

I  fakct  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this 
play,  cries  out  with  Desdemona,  "  O  most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion !"  As  this  play  was 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the 
author,  I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  with 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
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In  that  Jenmlem  tlMai  Harry  dia. 

TImm  aeaict,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  of 
«  Henry  tha  Fonrth,"  might  then  ba  the  first 
of  «  Henry  the  Fifth :"  bat  the  truth  ii,  that 
they  do  onita  Tery  oommodioiial|r  to  either  play. 
When  thcee  playa  were  repreeented,  I  believe 
they  ended  ae  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ; 
bat  Shakapeare  eeems  to  have  designed  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of 
«  Richard  the  Second/*  to  the  end  of  "  Henry 
tha  Fifth,'*  should  be  considered  by  the  reader 
as  one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into 
parte  by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare*s  plays  are  more  read 
than  the  **  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth."  Perhapa  no  author  has  ever  in  two 
plays  afforded  so  much  delight  The  great 
oTents  are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
depend  apon  them ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are 
direrting,  and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently 
probable;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with 
wonderful  fertility  of  inrention,  and  the 
characters  dirersified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of 
discernment,  and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the 
nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  tragic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities 
and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are 
right,  though  his  actions  are  wrong;  whose 
virtues  are  obscured  by  negligence,  and  whose 
nnderstanding  Is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his 
idle  hours  he  b  rather  looee  than  wicked ;  and 
when  the  occasion  forces  out  hia  latent  qualities, 
he  is  great  without  eflfort,  and  brave  without 
tumult.  The  trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and 
the  hero  again  reposes  in  the  trifler.  This- 
character  is  great,  original,  and  Just. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quar- 
relsome, and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  gen- 
erosity and  courage. 

But  Falstaff,  unimitated,  unimitable  Fslstaff, 
how  shall  1  describe  thee  ?  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice :  of  sense  which  may  be  admired, 
but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised, 
but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is  a  character  loaded 
with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  naturally 
produce  contempt  He  is  a  th ief  and  a  glutton,  a 
coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready  to  cheat  the 
weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor;  to  terrify  the 
timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless.  At  once 
obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satirizes  in  their 
abeence  thiose  whom  he  lives  by  fiatUring.  He 
Is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an  agent  of 
vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  so  proud,  as 
not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  tbos  corrupt,  thus  desphaible,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prinoe  that  despises  him^ 
by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualides,  perpetual 
gayety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting  laugh- 


ter, which  is  the  mora  freely  fadnlged*  m  his 
wit  is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  bat 
consists  in  eaay  acapes  and  sallies  of  levity, 
wliioh  make  aport,  but  raise  no  envy.  It  most 
be  observed,  that  he  Is  stained  with  no  enormous 
or  sanguinary  erimea,  so  that  bis  liosDtioasncas 
is  not  so  offensive  but  tliat  ^  may  be  borne  for 
his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  represent^, 
tion  is,  that  no  man  is  mors  dangeroas  than  he 
that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to 
please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought 
to  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a  companion, 
when  they  sea  Henry  seduced  by  FalataiL 

KING  HENRY  V. 

This  play  has  many  scenes  of  high  dignity, 
and  many  of  easy  merriment  The  character 
of  the  king  is  well  supported^  except  in  hia 
courtship,  whera  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of 
Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour 
of  Pistol  Is  very  happily  continued  :  his  char- 
acter has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the 
bullies  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  English 
stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  chorus  have  many  ad- 
mirers; but  the  tnith  is,  that  in  them  a  little 
may  be  praised,  and  much  must  be  forgiven :  nor 
can  it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  intelligence 
given  by  the  chorus  Is  more  necessary  In  this 
play,  than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted. 
The  great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness 
and  narrowness  of  the  last  act,  which  a  very 
little  diligence  might  have  easily  avoided. 

KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  I. 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that 
of  the  folio  in  162S,  though  the  two  succeeding 
parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  quarto.  That 
the  second  and  third  parts  were  published  with- 
out the  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof 
that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the  pub- 
lic those  plays,  not  such  as  the  author  designed, 
but  such  as  they  could  get  them.  That  thia 
play  was  written  before  the  two  others,  is  un- 
dubitably  collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  that 
it  was  written  and  played  before  Henry  the 
Fifth,  is  apparent,  because  in  the  epilogue  there 
is  mention  made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the 
other  parts : 

Henry  the  Sixth  in  sw&ddHng  bands  crown'd  Uog, 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  Bagland  bleed. 
Which  oft  oor  stsge  hath  shown. 

France  is  lost  in  this  play.     The  two  following 
contain,  as  the  old  title  Imports,  the  contentioa 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  second  and  third  parts  of  «  Henry  VL" 
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wen  frlntod  in  IdOO.  V^lmi  «  Henry  V."  was 
written^  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  like- 
wise in  1000,  and  therefore  before  tlie  pablica- 
tion  of  the  first  part :  the  first  part  of  *<  Henry 
VI.'*  bad  been  often  sliown  on  tlie  stage,  and 
would  certainly  have  appeared  in  its  piaoe  had 
the  autiior  been  the  publisher. 

KING  HENRY  VI.    ?ART  III. 


Ths  three  parts  of  "  Henry  V I.'*  are 
ed,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  being  stipposititiousi 
and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspcare's.  Mr.  Theol»ald*s  sus- 
picion arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the 
phrasetdogy  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author's  style, 
and  single  words,  of  which  howoTer  I  do  not 
obserre  mure  than  two,  can  oondude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gi^es  no  reason,  but  I  suppose 
him  to  judge  upon  deeper  principles  and  more 
comprehensiTO  tIcws,  and  to  draw  his  opinion 
from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  his- 
torical plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red ;  in  the  productions  of  wit  there  will  be  in- 
equality. Sometimes  judgment  will  err,  and 
sometimes  the  matter  itself  will  defeat  the  artist. 
Of  eTery  author's  works  ooe  will  be  the  best 
and  one  will  be  the  worst.  The  colours  are  not 
equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  grace- 
ful, in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  heterogeneousuess 
of  sentiment,  may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work 
does  not  really  l>cloDg  to  the  reputed  author. 
But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  spurions- 
ness  are  found.  The  diction,  the  rersification, 
and  the  figures,  are  Sbakspeare's.  These  plays, 
considered,  without  regard  to  characters  and 
incidents,  merely  as  narratives  in  yerse,  are 
more  happily  conceired,  and  more  accurately 
finished,  than  those  of  «  King  John,"  "  Richard 
II.**  or  the  tragic  scenes  of  **  Henry  IV.  and 
V.*'  If  we  take  these  plays  fmm  Shakspeare, 
to  whom  shall  they  be  given  ?  What  author  of 
tliat  age  had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and 
fluency  of  numbers  ? 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the 
plays  theniMlves,  and  found  it  in  their  favour, 
let  us  now  inquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are  ascrib- 
ed to  Shakspeare  by  the  first  «fditors,  whobe  at- 
testation may  be  received  in  questions  of  fact, 
however  unskilfully  they  superintended  their 
edition.  They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by 
the  voice  of  Shakspeare  himself,  who  refers  to 
the  second  play  in  his  epilogue  to  "  Henry  V.,*' 
and  apparently  connects  the  first  act  of  **  Richard 
III.**  with  the  last  of  the  third  part  of  "  Henry 
VI.'*  If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were 
popular,  and  that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them 
as  well  known;  it   may  be  answered,   with 


equal  probability,  that  the  natural  pnaslono  of  a 
poet  would  have  disposed  him  to  sepazmte  his 
own  works  from  those  of  an  infraior  band. 
And,  indeed,  if  an  anthor*s  own  testimony  is 
to  be  overthrown  by  speculative  criticism,  no ' 
man  can  be  any  longer  secure  of  literary,  re* 
pntation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the 
best.  The  truth  Is,  that  they  have-not  sufficieni 
variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  of^en 
of  the  same  kind ;  yet  many  of  the  characters 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  his 
queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloucester^ 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and 
distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of 
«  Henry  VI."  and  of  "  Henry  V,"  are  so  ap* 
parently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  supponng  them  the  first  draughts 
of  Shakspeare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
copies  tidcen  by  some  auditor  who  wrote  down, 
during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would 
permit,  then  perhaps  fUled  up  some  of  his  omis- 
sions at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  when  he 
had  by  this  method  formed  sometbiag  like  a 
play,  sent  it  to  the  printer. 

KING  RICHARD  III. 

This  Is  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  of  our 
author's  performancee ;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  not  happened  to  him,  as  to  others,  to  be 
praised  most,  when  praise  is  not  most  deserved. 
Tliat  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in  themselves, 
and  very  well  contrived  to  strike  in  the  ex- 
hibition, cannot  be  denied.  But'  some  parts 
are  trifiing,  others  shocking,  and  some  im- 
probable. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  of 
the  learned  critics,  but  that  some  traces  of  this 
antiquated  exhibition  are  still  retained  in  the 
rustic  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  seen  the 
Devil  very  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old 
Vice. 

KING  HENRY  VIII. 

The  play  of  «  Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one  of 
those  which  still  keep  poesession  of  the  stage  by 
the  splendour  of  its  pageantry.  The  coronation, 
about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
Yet  pomp  Is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play. 
The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of 
Katharine  have  furnished  some  scenes,  which 
may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  greatest 
efforts  of  tragedy.  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katharine. 
Every  other  part  may  be  easily  conoeivedt  and 
easily  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  condudedt  of 
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which  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Foarth,'* 
and  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  are  among  the  happiest 
of  our  author's  compositions ;  and  "  King 
John,"  "  Richard  the  Third,"  and  «  Henry 
the  Eighth,"  dewrvedly  stand  in  the  second 
class.  Those  whose  curiosity  would  refer  the 
historical  scenes  to  their  original,  may  consult 
HoUtnshed,  and  sometimes  Hall :  from  HollJn- 
shed,  Shakspeare  has  often  inserted  whole 
speeches  with  no  more  alteration  than  was 
^  necessary  to  the  numbers  of  his  verse.  To 
transcribe  them  into  the  margin  was  unne- 
cessary, because  the  original  is  easily  examined, 
and  they  are  seldom  less  perspicuous  in  the  poet 
than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession 
of  events  by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common 
entertainment  among  our  rude  ancestors,  upon 
great  festivities.  The  parish  clerks  once  per- 
formed at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lasted 
three  days,  containing  "  The  History  of  the 
World." 

CORIOLANUS. 

The  tragedy  of  «  Coriolanus"  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  ou?  author's  performances. 
The  old  man's  merriment  in  Menenius;  the 
lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia ;  the  bridal 
modesty  in  ViiigiHa;  the  patrician  and  military 
haughtiness  in  Coriolanus ;  the  plebeian  malig- 
nity, and  tribunitiah  insolence,  in  Brutus  and 
Sicinins,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
variety :  and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  hero's 
fortune  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  curiosity. 
There  Is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  in  the  first 
act,  and  too  little  in  the  last 

JULIUS  C/ESAR. 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  de- 
serve regard,  and  the  contention  and  reconcile- 
ment of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  universally  cele- 
brated ;  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agitat- 
ed in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold 
and  unaffecting,  compared  with  some  other  of 
Shakspeare's  plays;  his  adherence  to  the  real 
story,  and  to  Roman  mnnnera,  seems  to  have 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  bis  genius. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 
the  passions  always  interested.  The  continual 
flurry  of  the  action,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  another, 
call  the  mind  forward  'Without  intermission 
from  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  power  of 
delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  scene ;  for  except  the 
feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  whicii 
distinguish    Cleopatra,    no    character    is  very 


strongly  discriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not 
easily  miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered 
that  the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill 
and  learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  accord^ 
ing  to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction 
not  distinguishable  frmn  that  of  others :  the 
most  tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  which 
Caesar  makes  to  Octavio. 

The  events,  .of  which  the  principal  are  describ- 
ed according  to  history,  are  produced  without 
any  art  of  connection  or  care  of  disposition. 

TIMON  OF   ATHEN& 

Thk  play  of  '<  Ttmon"  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
and  therefore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not  much 
art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha- 
racters various  and  exact.  The  catastrophe 
affords  a  very  powerful  warcing  against  that 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bountyy 
but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but 
not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed, 
obscure,  and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  due 
diligence;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot 
promise  myself  that  my  endeavours  shall  Ui 
much  applauded. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr. 
Theobald  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  see 
no  reason  for  differing  from  them ;  for  the  colour 
of  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular 
versification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  in- 
elegant, yet  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of 
the  spectacles,  and  the  general  massacre,  which 
are  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience ;  yet  we  are  told  by 
Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shakspeare  wrote  any  part, 
though  Theobald  declares  it  incontestible,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing. 

The  testimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  play,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  argument  against 
its  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  difference 
of  conduct,  language,  and  sentiments,  by  which 
it  stands  apart  from  all  the  rest  Meres  had 
probably  no  other  evidence,  than  that  of  a  title- 
page,  which,  though  in  our  time  it  be  sufficient, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority ;  for  all  the  plays 
which  were  rejected  by  the  first  collectors  of 
Shakspeare's  works,  and  admitted  in  later  edi- 
tions, and  again  rejected  by  the  critical  editors, 
had  Shakspeare's  name  on  the  title,  as  we  mmj 
suppose,  by  the  fraudulence  of  the  printersy 
who,  while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  ad- 
vertisements, nor  any  means  of  circulating  lite- 
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rary  intelligence,  could  asurp  at  pleasure  any 
celebrated  name.  Nor  had  Shakspeare  any  in- 
terest in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  his 
fame  or  profit  was  produced  by  the  press. 

The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove 
it  not  to  be  Shakspeare**.  If  it  had  been  writ- 
ten twenty-five  years  in  1614»  it  Itaight  have 
been  written  when  Shakspeare  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  When  he-left  Warwickshire  I  know 
not ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty- five  it  was  rather 
too  late  to  fly  for  deer-stealing. 

Ravenscroft,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
revised  this  l>lay»  and  restored  it  to  the  stage, 
tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a  theatrical  tradi- 
tion, I  suppose,  which  in  his  time  might  l>e  of 
sufficient  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched 
in  different  parts  by  Shakspi^are,  but  written 
by  some  other  poet.  I  do  not  find  Shakspeare*s 
touches  very  discernible. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most 
of  Shakspeare's  compositions,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  those  in  vrfaich  either  the  extent  of  his  views 
or  elevation  of  his  Rmcy  is  fully  displayed.  As 
the  story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  ex- 
erted little  invention;  hut  bo  has  diversified  his 
characters  with  great  variety,  and  preserved 
ihem  with  great  exactness.  His  vicious  charac- 
ters sometimes  di^nst,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for 
both  Creesida  and  Pandarus  are  detested  and 
contemned.  The  comic  characters  seem  to 
have  been  the  favourites  of  the  writer ;  they  are 
of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  man- 
ners  than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled, 
and  powerfully  impressed. 

Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  followed  for  the 
greater  part  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was 
then  very  popular :  but  the  character  of  Ther- 
sites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had 
published  his  version  of  Homer. 

CYMBELINE. 

^  This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  na- 
tural dialogues,  and  some  pleasing  scenes,  but 
they  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  incon- 
gruity. To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the 
absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  the 
names,  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life, 
were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im- 
becility, upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection, 
and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

KING  LEAR. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Lear"  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated among  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.   There 


is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so 
strongly  fixed;  which  so  much  agitates  our 
passions  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  art- 
ful involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking 
opposition  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden 
changes  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
indignation,  pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of 
the  distress  or  conduct  of  the  action,  and  scarce 
a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progress  of 
the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the 
poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind  which  once 
ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  con- 
duct, it  may  be  observed,  that  he  is  represented 
according  to  histories  at  that  time  vulgarly  re- 
ceived as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  turn  our 
thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  Ignorance  of 
the  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred,  it  will 
appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate 
L«ir's  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference 
of  one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of 
dominion  on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet 
credible,  if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or 
Madagascar.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  by  the  men- 
tion of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea 
of  times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by 
softer  manners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though 
he  so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely  de- 
scribes, the  characters  of  men,  he  commonly 
neglects  and  Qonfounds  the  characters  of  agee, 
by  mingling  customs,  ancient  and  modern, 
English  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  in 
"  The  Adventurer*'  very  minutely  criticised 
this  play,  remarks,  that  the  instances  of  crudty 
are  too  savage  and  shocking,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the 
story.  These  objections  may,  I  think,  be  an- 
swered, by  repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
daughters  is  an  historical  fact,  to  which  the  poet 
has  added  little,  having  only  drawn  It  into  a 
series  by  dialogue  and  action.  But  I  am  not 
able  to  apologize  with  equal  plausibility  for  the 
extrusion  of  Gloeter's  eyes,  which  seems  an  act 
too  horrid  to  be  endured  in  dramatic  exhibition, 
and  such  as  must  always  compel  the  mind  to 
relieve  its  distress  by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  our  author  well  knew  what 
would  please  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  action,  is  abundantly  recompensed  by 
the  addition  of  variety,  by  the  art  with  which 
he  is  made  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  design, 
and  the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of 
combining  perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting 
the  wicked  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to 
impress  this  important  moral,  that  villany  is 
never  at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and 
at  last  terminate  in  ruin. 

But  thongh  this  moral  be  incidentally  en* 
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Ibroad,  Shakipean  has  tulfered  the  rirtae  of 
Corddim  to  perish  in  a  Just  cause,  contrary  to 
the  nataral  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the 
reader,  and,  what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith 
of  chronicles.  Yet  this  conduct  is  Justified  by 
*•  The  Spectator,"  who  blames  Tate  for  giving 
Cordelia  success  and  happiness  in  his  alteration, 
and  declares,  that  in  his  opinion  the  tragetfy  has 
toM  haif  its  beauty,  Dennis  has  remarked, 
whether  Justly  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  fa^ 
Toorable  reception  of  '<  Cato,**  ^  town  was 
vcisoned  with  much  false  and  abtmunable  criticism^ 
and  that  endeavonra  had  been  used  to  discredit 
and  decry  poetical  justice.  A  play  in  which 
the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  Tirtuous  miscarry, 
may  doubtless  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  common  events  of  human  life: 
but  since  all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love 
justice,  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded,  that  the 
observation  of  justice  makes  a  play  worse ;  or 
that,  if  other  excelienoes  are  equal,  the  audience 
will  not  always  rise  better  pleased  from  the  final 
triumph  of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided. 
Cordelia,  from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  re- 
tired with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my 
sensations  could  add  any  thing  to  the  general 
rafiFrage,  I  might  relate,  I  was  many  yean 
ago  so  shocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know 
not  whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the 
last  scenes  of  the  pby  till  I  undertook  to  revise 
them  as  an  editor* 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the 
critics  concerning  this  play.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  predominant  image  in  Lear's  die* 
ordered  mind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the 
cruelty  of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very 
Jttdicioos  critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of 
particular  passages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his 
daughters  is  the  primary  source  of  his  distress, 
and  that  the  loss  of  royalty  affects  him  only  as 
a  secondary  and  subordinate  evil.  He  observes, 
vrith  great  Justness,  that  Lear  would  move  our 
compassion  but  little,  did  we  not  rather  consider 
the  injursd  inther  than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of 
Edmund,  which  is  derived,  I  think,  from  Sid- 
ney,  is  taken  originally  from  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth, wliom  Hollinshed  generally  copied :  but 
periiapo  immediately  fivm  an  old  historical  bal- 
lad. My  reason  for  believing  thnt  the  play  was 
posterior  to  the  baUad,  rather  than  the  ballad  to 
the  pUy,  is  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shak- 
■peare's  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
chronicle ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but 
none  of  ito  amplifications :  it  first  hinted  Lear's 
madness,  but  did  not  array  it  in  circumstances. 
Itie  writer  of  the  ballad  added  something  to  the 
history,  which  Is  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
added  more,  if  more  had  ooourred  to  his  mind, 


and  more  must  have  occurred  if  he  had  seen 
Shalospeare. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

This  play  Is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
author's  performances.  The  scenes  are  busy 
and  various,  the  incidents  numerous  and  im- 
portant, the  catastrophe  irresistibly  affecting, 
and  the  process  of  the  action  carried  on  with 
such  probability,  at  least  with  such  congruity  to 
popular  opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempto  of  Shakspeare 
to  exhibit  the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to  re- 
present the  airy  sprightliness  of  juvenile  ele- 
gance. Mr.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition, 
which  might  easily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declara- 
tion made  by  Shakspeare,  that  "  be  was  obliged 
to  kill  Mercutio  In  the  third  act,  lest  he  sboold 
have  been  killed  ]>j  him."  Yet  he  thinks  him 
*<  no  such  formidable  person  but  that  he  might 
have  lived  through  the  play,  and  died  In  his  bed," 
without  danger  to  the  poet.  Dryden  well 
knew,  had  he  been  in  quest  of  truth,  that  in  a 
pointed  sentence,  more  regard  is  commonly  had 
to  the  words  than  the  thought,  and  that  it  Is 
very  seldom  to  be  rigorously  understood.  MeT" 
cutio's  wit,  gayety,  and  courage,  will  always  pro- 
cure him  friends  that  wish  him  a  longer  life  ; 
but  his  death  is  not  precipitated,  he  has  Ured 
out  the  time  allotted  him  in  the  construction  of 
the  play ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  ability  of  Shak- 
speare to  have  continued  his  existence,  though 
some  of  his  sallies  are  perhaps  out  of  the  reach 
of  Dryden  ;  whose  genius  was  not  very  fertile 
of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  humour,  but  acdte» 
argumentative,  comprehensive,  and  sublime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  author  delighted ;  he  has  with  great  anh- 
tiity  of  distinction,  drawn  her  at  once  loquadooa 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  insolent,  tmsty  and 
dishonest. 

His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  bnt 
his  pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with 
some  unexpected  depravations.  His  persons, 
however  distressed,  have  a  conceit  left  them  ns 
thdr  misery,  a  miserable  conceit, 

HAMLET. 

Ir  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  cha- 
racterised, each  by  the  particnlar  exeellenoe 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  moat 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  «  Hamlet"  the  praise  of 
variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  tha* 
the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a  lon^ 
tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversified 
with  merriment  and  solemnity;  with  merri* 
ment,  that  includes  Judicious  and  instmctive 
observations;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  violence  above  the  natunl  sentimenta 
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of  nan.  New  climnietert  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  eontinual  snocesalon,  exhibiting  yarious 
fbrms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  converaa- 
tlon.  The  pretended  madnem  of  Hamlet 
causes  much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of 
Ophelia  fiUs  the  heart  with  tenderness,  and 
every  personage  produces  the  eifect  intended, 
from  the  apperitian  that  in  the  first  act  chilis 
the  blood  with  horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last  that 
exposes  affectation  to  just  contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure 
against  objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the 
most  part  in  continual  progression,  but  there  are 
some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard 
it.  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing 
which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  sanity.  He  plays  the  mad  man  most, 
when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much  rudeness, 
which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death 
is  at  last  effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet 
had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produc- 
ed; the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an 
expedient  of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of  art.  A 
scheme  might  easily  have  been  formed  to  kill 
Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  Laertea  with  the 
bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
regard  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged 
with  equal  neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not 
obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  re- 
quired to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification,  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harm- 
less, and  the  pious. 

OTHELLO. 

The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselves 
BO  strongly  tipon  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
thai  they  ean  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illostra-  \ 


tlon.  The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  magnani- 
mous, artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  in  his 
confidence,  ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in 
his  resolution,  and  obdurate  in  his  revenge :  the 
oool  malignity  of  lago,  silent  in  his  resentment, 
subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious  at  once  of  his 
interest  and  his  vengeance ;  the  soft  simplicity  of 
Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious 
of  inuocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her 
suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  ahe  can 
be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspeare's 
akill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  Is  vain  to 
seek  in  any  modem  writer.  The  gradual  pro- 
gress which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor*s  conviction, 
and  the  circumstances  which  he  emplosrs  to  in- 
fiame  him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though 
it  will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of 
himself,  that  he  is  a  man  not  ecuify  Jealous,  yet 
we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we  find 
him  perj)lexed  in  the  extreme. 

There  Is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  con- 
joined with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem, 
though  it  misses  of  approbation ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  lago  is  so  conducted,  that  he  is  from 
the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  and  despised. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would 
be  very  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only 
for  their  justness,  but  their  strength.  Cassio  is 
brave,  benevolent,  and  honest,  ruined  only  by 
his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious 
invitation.  Roderigo*s  suspicious  credulity,  and 
impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees 
practised  upon  him,  and  which  by  persuasion 
be  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  strong  picture 
of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires  to 
a  fiilse  friend  ;  and  the  virtue  of  Emilia  is  such 
as  we  often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off, 
easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  but  quickened  and 
alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are 
busy,  varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regu- 
larly promoting  the  progression  of  the  story ; 
and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  but 
what  is  known  already,  yet  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  pre- 
ceding incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there 
had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most 
exact  and  scrupulous  regularity. 
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by  which  neStber  instraction  hor  entertainmeot 
oould  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the  book- 
■eller  oould  expect  adTantage,  and  of  which  the 
only  use  must  oeaoe,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  a  universal 
rejection  of  our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  cata- 
logue were  to  be  compiled  with  no  other  view, 
than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  boohs 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that 
Inaccuracy  and  confusion  which  may  be  found 
In  those  that  are  daily  published. 

But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncom- 
mon, and  to  be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon 
expense;  it  being  Intended,  that  the  books  shall 
be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes,  and 
every  dass  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  aecu- 
fately  described ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  editions 
shall  be  remarked,  and  observations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  history  occasionally  inter- 
spersed s  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inform 
posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  gi'eat 
collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
books,  and  elegant  editions.  For  this  purpose 
men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  l>e 
supplied  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an  expense 
above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  show  that  this  collection  deserves  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  regard  from  the  learned  and 
the  studious,  that  it  excels  any  library  that  was 
aver  yet  offisred  to  public  sale  in  the  value  as 
srell  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  It  contains ; 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of 
leas  use  to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the 
Thuanian,  Heinsian,  or  Barberinian  libraries, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  general  ac- 
eount  of  the  different  classes,  as  they  are  natur- 
ally divided  by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only 
a  general  idea,  at  once  magnificent  and  confused; 
an  idea  of  the  writings  of  many  nations,  collect- 
ed from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  discovered 
sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curios- 
ity, amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries, 
and  the  repositories  of  ancient  famQies,  and 
brought  hither  from  every  part,  as  to  the  uni- 
versal receptacle  of  learning. 

It  win  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  this  account, 
if  those  that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should 
be  inclined  by  it  to  reflect  on  the  character  of 
the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  tribute  of 
veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature,  to  that 
generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  grat- 
ified with  incessant  searches  and  immense  ex- 
pense, and  to  which  they  dedicated  that  time, 
and  that  superfluity  of  fortune,  which  many 
others  of  their  rank  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratification 
of  guilty  passions.  And,  surely,  every  man, 
who  considers  learning  as  ornamental  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community,  must  allow  them 


the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  in* 
troduced  amongst  us  authors  not  hitherto  well 
known,  and  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
their  native  country. 

lliat  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man 
to  emulate  the  collectors  of  this  libi:ary,  to  pre- 
fer books  and  manuscripts  to  equipage  and  lux- 
ury, and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion  for  the 
conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from 
presuming  to  hope ;  but  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  be 
seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find 
in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
that  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
from  a  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
Fabriclus  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  dasaic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  nu- 
merous ;  and,  therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very 
properly  be  recommended  to  the  public,  if  they 
had  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  use,  a  use 
which  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ne- 
glected to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
only  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
every  part  of  leai'ning,  and  the  hazard  avoided 
of  encountering  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  cleared,  discussing  questions  which  have 
already  been  decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of 
literature  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
every  man  of  letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  sometimea 
valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by  themselves, 
those  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  therefore  will 
refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
censured  as  any  enormous  violation  of  justice  i 
for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their  ignor- 
ance,  what  they  might  claim  by  their  sagacity  ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
obscure  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it;  and 
to  vlllify  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of  men 
truly  great,  would  bo  to  deny  them  the  rev- 
erence which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
whom  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the 
shade,  at  least,  of  one  great  Knglish  critic  rest 
without  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
to  insult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meet- 
ing reproadi,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
man  will  certainly  desire  to  be  secured;  and 
therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to  hia 
regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  Harleian  library  will  copiously 
afford  him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalt^ues  of  less  importaoce 
to  those  whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  ihs 
study  of  literary  history,  and  who  think  the  in- 
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tellectuid  WTolatlona  of  the  world  more  worthy 
of  their  attention  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies, 
and  the  fall  of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleased 
with  obserring  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
their  struggles  against  opposition,  their  silent 
progress  under  persecution,  their  general  recep- 
tion, and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden  ex- 
tinction ;  those  that  amuse  themselves  with  re- 
marking the  different  periods  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  observe  bow  darkness  and  light  suc- 
ceed each  other;  by  what  accident  the  most 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to 
the  dawn  of  science,  and  how  learning  has  Ian- 
guishcd  and.  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and 
regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of 
fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults 
of  Invasion  and  the  storms  of  violence.  All 
those,  who  desire  any  knowledge  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find  in  catalogues, 
like  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  by 
annalists  and  cbronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings 
has  been  diffused,  will  be  observed  from  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  first  impression  by  Fust,  in  14^,  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly- 
glot editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England, 
those  of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septu- 
agint,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate :  with  the  versions 
which  are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Kuropn,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Lithu- 
ania, Bohemia,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  ^ind 
made  in  our  country,  there  are  few  whose  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  forgotten, 
whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per- 
secution that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera^ 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

Amongst  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals 
and  breviaries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  cuts  and  illuminations,  will  be  found  the 
Moaarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised  such 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treaties  written  In  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
diligently  collected,  with  a  multitude  of  remark- 
able tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatises ; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  no  other  phiee. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  by  the 
ooUectors  of  tbic  library,  to  that  remarlcable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
Inventedi  determhied  them  to  aecnmolate  the 


ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  ehureh ; 
to  which  the  Inter  editions  are  added,  lest  anti- 
quity should  have  seemed  more  worthy  of  es- 
teem than  accuracy. 

History  has  been  considered  with  the  regard 
due  to  that  study  by  which  the  manners  are 
most  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  most 
efficacious  instruction  is  received  ;  nor  will  tha 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in 
this  library ;  from  which  no  writers  have  been 
excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religious  or 
civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory have  been  procured,  that  treat  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  general,  or  deliver  accounts  of 
sects  or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who  liave 
confined  themselves  to  particular  orders  of 
men  in  every  church  ;  who  have  related  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted 
the  lives  of  its  founder  and  its  members ;  those 
who  have  deduced  in  every  country  the  succes- 
sion of  bishops,  and  those  who  have  employed 
their  abilities  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  parti- 
cular saints,  or  martyrs,  or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been 
amassed  together;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine 
which  has  been  thought  most  worthy  of  cu- 
riosity. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and 
ancient  chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated 
reigns,  and  narratives  of  remarkable  events, 
but  even  the  memorials  of  single  families,  the 
lives  of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular 
cities,  churches,  and  monasteries,  the  topogra- 
phy of  provinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  prescriptions,  are  here  to  be  foimd. 

The  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  trea- 
sury, their  particular  historians,  whose  accounts 
are,  perhaps,  generally  more  exact,  by  being 
less  extensive ;  and  more  interesting,  by  beinf 
more  particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  diffe- 
rent nations  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which 
neither  the  Bohemians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor 
Austrians,  nor  Bavarians  have  been  neglected ; 
nor  have  their  antiquities,  however  generally 
disregarded,  been  less  stadionsly  searched  than 
their  present  state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  col- 
lection, not  only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with 
Gothio  antiquities  and  Rimic  inscriptions; 
which  at  least  have  this  claim  to  veneration  above 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that 
they  are  the  works  of  those  heroes  by  whom  the 
Roman  empire  was  destroyed  ;  and  which  may 
plead,  at  least  In  this  nation,  tliat  they  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the 
men  whose  memories  they  preserve,  their  eoo- 
atltution,  their  properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extends 
equaUy  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  nor  did  they 
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fyrget  to  add  to  the  northern  the  eouthem  wri- 
ters, or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles 
of  Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  hare  leaf 
intercoarse,  whose  customs  are  less  accuratelj 
known,  and  whose  history  is  less  distinctly  re- 
countod,  there  are  in  this  library  reposited  such 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto 
able  to  obtain ;  nor  are  the  Mo^^ul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Saracen,  without  their  his- 
torians. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive  with  regard  to  the 
transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire  yet 
more  ardently  after  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected;  and  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  library  is  no  common  Instance  of  di- 
ligence and  accuracy.  Here  ax*e  to  be  found, 
with  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories 
of  Britoin,  the  narratives  of  slni^e  reigns,  and 
the  accounta  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  to- 
pographical histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  famil  ies,  the  antiquities  of  chjirches  and  ci- 
ties, the  proceedings  of  parliaments,  the  records 
of  monasteries,  and  tbe  lives  of  particular  men- 
whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
or  remarkable  in  private  life ;  whether  exem- 
plary for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
crimes ;  whether  persecuted  for  religion  or  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  English  history, 
which  begins  with  tbe  reign  of  king  Charles  tbe 
First,  and  ends  with  the  Restoration,  will  al- 
most furnish  a  library  alone,  such  is  the  num* 
ber  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers  which 
were  published  by  either  party;  and  such  is 
the  care  with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  prepa- 
ratives and  attendants,  geography  and  chrono- 
logy :  of  geography,  the  best  writers  and  deli- 
neators have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  ac- 
curacy have  both  been  regarded :  the  student 
of  chronology  may  here  find  likewise  those 
authors  wlio  seardtcd  tbe  records  of  time,  and 
fixed  the  periods  of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  ge<^praphers  may  be 
ranked  the  writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  which 
may  be  read  here  in  the  lAtin,  English,  Dutoh, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  are 
in  themselves  equally  worthy  of  curiosity  with 
their  history,  have,  in  this  collection,  been  justly 
regarded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  tlie  various 
communities  of  the  world  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the 
commentators  on  the  civil  law,  the  edicts  of 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But  with  particular  industry  have  the  various 
writers  on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been 
collected,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  statutes  to  the  mi- 


nutest treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  tbo 
laws  of  our  West-Indian  colonies,  will  be  ex« 
hibited  in  our  catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  far 
able  to  engross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  phy- 
sic, philosophy,  or  criticism.  Those  have  been 
thought,  with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place,  who 
have  examined  the  different  species  of  animals, 
delineated  their  forms,  or  described  their  pro- 
perties and  instiucta ;  or  who  have  penetrated 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  treated  on  its  difierent 
strata,  and  analyzed  ita  metals;  or  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  specula* 
tlons,  and  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughta  above 
the  minuter  parte  of  the  creatioi^,  who  have  ob- 
served the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
attempted  systems  of  the  universe^  have  not 
been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
•o  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their 
suocees.  Nor  have  those  mathematicians  been 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  sdenoe  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life ;  or  those  that  have 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arte  of  tactics,  archl* 
tecture,  and  fortification. 

Even  arte  of  far  less  importance  have  found 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authors  been  de- 
spised by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Harleian  library.  The  writers 
on  horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  more  bulky,  than  could  be  expected  by 
those  who  reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in 
•iither,  whom  their  education  has  qualified  to 
compose  books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
will  meet,  in  this  collection,  with  editions  little 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whose 
great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies ;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient 
editions  of  Faustus,  Jenson,  Spira,  Sweynheina 
and  Pannartz,  but  the  most  accurate  likewise 
and  beautiful  of  CoUnaens,  the  Juntse^  FlantiOy 
Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with  the 
commentaries  and  observations  of  the  most 
learned  editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the  il- 
lustrations of  those  who  have  confined  their  at- 
tempte  to  particular  writers,  but  of  those  like- 
wise who  have  treated  on  any  pait  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customa, 
their  dress,  their  buildings,  their  wars,  their  re- 
venues, or  the  lites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  and  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  any  of  their  authors  from  their  statntee 
or  their  coins. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  litera- 
ture, imitated  their  language  and  their  style 
with  so  great  success,  or  who  laboured  with  so 
much  industry  to  make  them  understood :  such 
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wtn  PhUtlpliiis  Mid  Polltian,  SeaUgnr   and  \ 
Bnchaoaii,  and  tha  poets  of  Uie  age  of  Leo  the  | 
Tenth ;  these  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this 
library,  together  with  the  D^Uda,  or  cdUeetione 
of  all  nations. 

Fainting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  those  who  haTe  so  mach 
esteemed  the  (me»  hsTs  paid  an  equal  regard  to 
the  other;  and  therefore  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, that  the  collection  of  prints  Is  nomeroos 
in  an  uncommon  degree;  but,  sorely,  the  esb- 
pectation  of  erery  man  will  be  exoeeded,  when 
he  is  informed  that  tliere  are  more  than  forty 
thouaand  engraven  from  Raphaeiy  Titian, 
Guide,  the  Carraches,  and  a  thousand  others, 
by  NanteuU,  Hollar,  Collet,  EdeUnclc,  and  Do- 
rigny,  and  other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  slso  a  great  collection  of  original 
drawingiy  of  which  three  eeem  to  dewrve  a  par- 
ticular mention :  the  Arst  exhibits  a  representa- 
tion of  the  inside  of  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome ; 
the  second,  of  that  of  St.  Jolm  Lateran ;  and 
the  third,  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Ignatius:  all 
painted  with  tlie  utmost  aoeuracy«  In  their  pro- 
per colours. 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be 
conceived  from  this  account,  however  Imperfect, 
as  ths  variety  of  subjects  must  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  men  of  different  studies,  inclinations, 
and  employments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very 
little  use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or 
to  dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments 
which  the  generoeity  of  the  proprietors  has  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  yet,  since  the  compiler  of  the 
Thuanisn  catalogue  thought  not  even  that 
species  of  elegance  below  his  obeervatlon,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe^  that  the  Harielan 
library,  perhaps,  excels  all  others,  not  more  In 
the  number  and  excellence,  than  in  the  splen- 
dour, of  its  vdumee. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that 
our  catalogue  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  public  corioetty ;  that  it  will  be  purchased 
as  a  record  of  this  great  collection,  and  preserved 
as  one  of  the  memoriab  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  library,  if  he  presumee  to  assert 
some  claim  to  their  protection  and  enooursge- 
ment,  as  he  may  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
tinuing to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  llie 
Bale  of  Vo8sius*8  collection  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, is,  to  this  day,  regretted  by  men  of  letters ; 
and  If  this  effort  for  the  prevention  of  another 
loss  of  the  same  Icind  should  be  disadvantageous 
to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  risk 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 


PREFACE 

TO  TBS  CAVALOOUX  OF  THX   HAXLKXAM    UBaAXV, 

Vol.  III. 

Havikg  prefixed  to  the  former  volumes  of  my 
Catalogue  an  account  of  the  prodigious  collec- 
tion accumulated  in  the  Harleian  library,  there 
would  have  l>een  no  necessity  of  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  subsequent  volumes,  had  not  some 
ceneures  which  this  great  undertaking  has 
drawn  upon  me»  made  it  proper  to  offer  to  ths 
pnblic  an  apology  for  my  conduct. 

The  price  which  I  have  eet  upon  my  cata- 
logue, has  been  repreeented  by  the  booksellers 
as  an  avaricious  innovation;  and,  in  a  paper 
pablished  in  the  Champion,  they,  or  their 
mercenary,  have  reasoned  so  Justly,  ss  to  sll^ge^ 
that.  If  I  could  afford  a  vary  large  price  for  the 
library,  I  might  therefore  afford  to  give  away 
the  Catalogue. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  oon« 
carted  by  such  heads  •m  these,  would  have  van- 
ished of  themselves,  without  any  answer ;  but, 
since  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  they 
have  been  in  some  degree  regarded  by  men  «f 
more  knowledge  than  themselves,  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  my  prooedure. 

My  original  design  was,  ss  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, to  publish  a  methodical  and  exact 
Catalogue  of  this  library,  upon  the  plan  which 
has  been  laid  down,  as  I  sm  informed,  by 
several  men  of  the  first  rank  among  ths  learned. 
It  was  intended  by  thoee  who  undertook  the 
work,  to  make  a  very  exact  disposition  of  all 
the  suljects,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  re- 
markable differencee  of  the  editions,  and  other 
peculiarities,  which  make  any  book  eminently 
valuable :  and  it  was  imsgined,  that  some  im- 
provements might,  by  pursuing  Uiis  scheme^  he 
made  in  literary  history. 

With  this  view  was  the  Catalogue  begun, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  upon  It  In  public  ad- 
vertisements; and  it  cannot  be  denied,  tliat  such 
a  Catalogue  would  have  been  willingly  pur- 
chased by  thoee  who  understood  its  une.  But^ 
when  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  scheme  was  impracticably 
without  mors  hands  than  could  be  procnredy 
or  more  time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  sale 
would  allow :  the  Catalogue  was  therefore  con* 
tinned  without  notes,  at  least  in  the  greatest 
part ;  and,  though  it  was  still  performed  better 
than  those  which  are  daily  offered  to  the  publie, 
fell  much  below  the  original  deeign. 

It  was  then  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  a 
price;  and  therefore,  though  money  was  de- 
manded upon  delivery  of  the  Catalogue,  it  was 
only  taken  as  a  plsdge  that  the  Catalogue  was 
not,  as  Is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  for,  by 
thoee  who  never  intended  to  pemss  it,  and  I 
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therefore  promised  that  it  ahould  b«  taken  again 
in  exchange  for  any  book  rated  at  the  same 
value. 

It  may  be  still  said,  that  other  booksellers 
give  away  their  catalogues  without  any  such 
precaution,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  make  any 
new  or  extraordinary  demands.  But,  I  hope, 
it  will  he  considered,  at  how  much  greater  ex- 
pense my  Catalogue  was  drawn  up:  and  be 
remembered,  that  when  other  booksellers  give 
their  catalt^ues,  thoy  give  only  what  will  be  of 
DO  use  when  their  books  are  sold,  and  what,  if 
it  remained  in  their  hands,  they  most  throw 
away  :  whereaa  I  hope  that  this  Catalogue  wil) 
retain  its  use,  and,  consequently,  ita  value,  and 
be  sold  with  the  catalogues  of  the  Barberlnian 
and  Marckian  libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expeet*. 
tions  of  tlie  world,  I  have  now  published  the 
second  part  of  my  Catalogue,  upon  conditions 
ftill  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  ai'e  pleased  to  receive 
them  at  the  same  price  of  five  shillings  a  volume, 
shall  bo  allowed  at  any  time,  within  three 
months  after  the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return 
them  in  exchange  for  books,  or  to  send  them 
back,  and  receive  their  money. 

Since,  therefore,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
sale  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
Impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
shall  continue  it  to' two  volumes  more,  which 
the  number  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been 
discovered,  make  indispensably  requisite.  I 
need  not  tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
affairs  of  this  kind,  how  much  pamphlets  swell 
a  catalogue,  since  the  title  of  the  least  book  may 
be  as  long  as  that  of  the  greatest. 

Pamphlets  have  been  for  many  years,  in  this 
nation,  the  canals  of  controversy,  politics,  and 
■acred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless, 
furnish  occasion  to  a  very  great  number  of 
curious  remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity 
ef  proposing  to  those  who  are  delighted  with 
this  kind  of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encourage 
Boe,  hy  a  reaaonable  subscription,  to  employ 
men  qualified  to  make  the  observations  for  which 
this  part  of  the  catalogue  will  furnish  oooaaion, 
I  will  procure  the  whole  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
to  be  ezocoted  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
moat  laboured  part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with 
notes  of  the  same  kind. 

'  If  any  excuse  was  neceaiary  for  the  addition 
of  these  volumes,  I  have  already  urged  in  my 
de&nce  the  strongest  plea,  no  less  than  absolute 
necessity,  it  being  impoeaible  to  comprise  in 
four  volumes,  however  large,  or  however  closely 
prhated,  the  Ulles  whJoh  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  the  multipli- 
cation of  volumes,  to  whatever  number  they 
may  be  contiuucd,  whloh  every  one  may  uae 


witfaoat  buying  them,  and  which  are  thcreftm 
published  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  still  remaining,  by 
which  I  am  more  aenaibly  affected,  and  which  I 
am  Uierefore  desirous  to  obviate,  btfore  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  hear  that  I  am  aoenaed 
of  rating  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  uo~other  person  would  demand.  To  an- 
swer this  accusation,  it  Is  necessary  to  Inquire 
what  those  who  urge  it  mean  by  a  high  price. 
Tlie  price  of  things  valuable  for  their  rarity  b 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  the  variable 
taste  of  mankind,  and  the  caaual  fluctuation  of 
the  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
thatofthinga.  only  estimable  according  to  their 
use. 

If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  high  value  upon 
books :  if  I  have  vainly  imagined  literature  to 
be  more  fashionable  than  it  really  is,  or  idly 
hoped  to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extinguished, 
I  know  not  why  I  should  be  persecuted  with 
clamour  and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer 
by  my  mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  those 
books  which  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling. 

If  those  who  charge  me  with  asking  a  high 
price,  will  explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be 
possible  to  give  them  an  answer  less  general. 
If  they  measure  the  price  at  which  the  books 
are  now  offered,  by  that  at  which  they  were 
bought  by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it 
diminished  at  least  three  parts  in  four :  If  they 
would  compare  it  with  the  demands  of  other 
booksellers,  they  must  find  the  same  books  in 
their  hands,  and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last 
reduced  to  confess,  that  they  mean,  by  a  high 
price,  only  a  price  higher  than  they  are  inclined 
to  give. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  gen- 
tleman  will  receive  an  account  of  the  price  from 
the  booksellers,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  they  will  be  willing,  since  they  can- 
not depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  the  price : 
and  I  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  malevolent  reports,  that,  if  they 
will  be  pleased,  at  the  day  of  sale,  to  examine 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  they  will  find 
them  lower  than  they  have  been  represented. 
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H  so  obvious,  that  the  title  done  is  sufficient  to 
explain  it ;  and  thon|;b  seTeral  collections  haye 
been  formerly  attempted  upon  plana,  as  to  the 
method  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  and 
execution,  very  different  from  ours ;  we  being 
poeseesed  of  the  greatest  variety  fur  such  a  work, 
hope  for  a  more  general  reception  than  those 
eonfined  schemes  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with ; 
and,  therefore,  thinlc  it  not  wholly  uuneceiwary 
to  explain  our  intentions,  to  (li8[»lay  the  treasure 
of  materials  out  of  which  this  Miscellany  is  to 
be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  a  general  idea  of  the 
pieces  which  we  intend  to  insert  in  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  which  it  is 
•o  necessary,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemble  from 
time  to  time,  the  small  tracts  and  fugitive  pieces 
which  are  occasionally  published;  for,  besides 
the  general  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  cul- 
tivated by  us,  in  common  with  every  other 
learned  nation,  our  constitution  in  church  and 
state  naturally  gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
performanoes  which  would  either  not  have  been 
written,  cr  could  not  have  been  made  public  in 
any  other  place. 

Th^  form  of  our  government  which  gives  every 
man,  that  has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  the 
right  of  inciuiring  into  the  propriety  of  public 
measores,  and  by  consequence,  obliges  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
national  al&irs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  con- 
duct to  almost  every  man  who  demands  it,  may 
be  reasonably  imagined  to  have  occasioned 
innumerable  pamphlets,  which  would  never 
have  appeared  under  arbitrary  governments, 
where  every  man  lulls  himself  in  indolence 
under  calamities,  of  which  he  cannot  promote 
the  redress,  or'  thinks  it  prudent  to  conceal  the 
uneasiness,  of  which  he  cannot  complain  with- 
out danger. 

The  mnltiplleity  of  religions  sects  tolerated 
among  us,  of  which  every  one  has  found  oppo- 
nents and  vindicators,  is  another  source  of  un- 
exhanstible  publication,  almost  peculiar  to  our. 
selves;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  continu- 
ed, nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisitor 
has  a  right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in  dun- 
geons ;  or  where  silence  can  ke  imposed  on  either 
party  hy  the  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  it  should  be  infleiTed  from  hence,  that 
political  or  religions  controversies  are  the  only 
products  of  the  liberty  of  the  British  press ;  the 
mind  onee  let  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
operate  without  restraint,  necessarily  deviates 
into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new 
tracts,  where  she  is  indeed  sometimes  lost  In  a 
labyrinth,  from  which  though  she  cannot  return, 
and  scarce  knows  how  to  proceed ;  yet,  some- 
times makes  useful  discoveries,  or  finds  out 
nearer  paths  to  knowledge. 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
may  write  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportuni- 
ty of  conveying  new  sentiments  to  the  public, 


without  danger  of  tofhring  either  ridicule  or 
censore,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
vanity  docs  not' incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  speculation,  to  try  how  their 
notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex<« 
empts  caution  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
shame ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu- 
tation may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
multitudes  are  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
thrust  their  opinions  into  the  light;  sometimes 
with  unsuccessful  haste,  and  sometimes  with 
happy  temerity. 

It  is  observed,  that,  among  the  natives  of 
England,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  hu- 
mour, than  in  any  other  country ;  and  doubt- 
less, where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
pagate bis  conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must 
produce  variety  of  writers;  and,  where  the 
number  of  authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  bat 
be  some  worthy  of  distinction. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
to  be  enumerated,  have  contributed  to  make 
pamphlets  and  small  tracts  a  very  important  part 
of  an  English  library;  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 
upon  which  those,  who  aspire  to  the  reputation 
of  judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more 
attention,  or  greater  expense;  because  many 
advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of 
these  small  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  history,  it  is  well  known  that 
most  political  treatises  have  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared in  this  form,  and  that  the  fintt  relations 
of  transactions,  while  they  are  yet  the  subject 
of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
the  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by 
these  petty  writers,  who  have  opportunities  of 
collecting  the  difTerent  sentiments  of  disputants, 
of  inquiring  the  truth  from  living  witnesses, 
and  of  copying  their  representations  from  the 
life ;  and,  therefore,  they  preserve  a  multitude 
of  particular  incidents,  which  are  forgotten  in 
a  short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  con&idered  as  sparks  of  truth, 
which,  when  united,  may  aiford  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
Miscellany ;  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  the  in-* 
terest  of  the  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
verues  that  relate  to  the  truths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generally  timo- 
rous; and  those  who  have  opinions  to  offer, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  tracts:  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed;  almost 
every  controversy,  therefore,  has  been,  for  a 
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CinM^  carried  on  in  pamplileti>  nor  has  sirdled 
Into  larger  Tolumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
diaputants  has  subaidedy  and  they  hare  recol- 
lected their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
learned  the  progress  of  every  debate ;  the  vari- 
oos  state  to  which  the  questions  have  been 
changed ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  iMen  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
bow  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees,  how 
one  truth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  and  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
hy  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
wiU  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  tran- 
aient  advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron,  or  the  suc- 
cessful rallies  by  which  truth  regains  the  day, 
after  a  repulse ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  through  into  particular  gradations, 
as  be  that  hears  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preserving  these  small 
tracts  89  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite 
them  in  volumes  cannot  be  thought  either  use- 
leas  or  unseasonable;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents ;  and  they 
have  already  been  so  long  neglected  that  this 
design  cannot  be  delayed,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  another  age. 

The  practice  of  publishing  pamphlets  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  has  now  prevailed 
more  than  two  centuries  among  us ;  and  there- 
fem  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  tiiat,  as  no  large 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious 
tracts  must  have  perished ;  but  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loos ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
It,  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of  quickening 
onr  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  yet  remain;  of  which  we  have  now  a 
greater  number  than  was  perhaps  ever  amassed 
by  any  one  person. 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us. 
Is  generally  thought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition 
raised  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Those  who  were  first  con- 
Tinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, OS  It  was  then  called,  propagated  their 
•pinions  in  small  pieces,  which  were  cheaply 
printed ;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  Import- 
ance, easily  concealed.  These  treatises  were 
generally  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  always  very  correct.  There  was 
not  then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private ; 
for  the  number  of  printers  were  small,  and  the 


presses  were  easily  overlooked  by  the  deigy, 
who  spared  no  labour  or  vigilance  for  the  sup- 
pressiim  of  heresy.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  suspect,  that  some  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  the  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
press ;  for  one  of  the  first  treatises  in  &vour  of 
the  reformation,  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  printed 
at  Grtenwicht  by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  9 
Hosts. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
presses  were  employed  In  favour  of  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  small  tracts  were  dispersed  over 
the  nation,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  forma  of 
worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  politicsl 
pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  by  the 
addresses  of  the  rebels  of  Devonshire;  all  which 
means  of  propagating  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  so  disturbed  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
was  queen  Mary  resolved  to  reduce  her  sulijeds 
to  the  Romish  superstition,  but  she  artfully,  by 
a  charter*  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she  confided, 
entirely  prohlbiteid  all  presses,  but  what  should 
be  licensed  by  them  ;  whieh  charter  is  that  by 
which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in  liondoa 
Is  at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when 
liberty  again  began  to  flourish,  the  practice  of 
writing  pamphlets  became  more  general,  prmse^ 
were  multiplied,  and  books  were  dispersed ;  and, 
I  believe^  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the 
trade  of  writing  began  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
has  ever  since  gnulually  inoreased  in  the  num- 
ber, though,  perhaps,  not  in  the  style  of  those 
that  followed  it 

In-this  reign  was  erected  the  first  secret  presa 
against  the  church  as  now  established,  of  which 
I  have  found  any  certain  account.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Puritans,  and  conveyed  from  one 
port  of  the  nation  to  another,  by  tiiem,  as  tikey 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  moet  of  the  pamphlets  against 
Whitgift  and  his  associates  in  the  ecdesioatical 
government,  and,  when  it  waa  at  lost  seized  at 
Siancliester,  it  was  employed  upon  a  pamphlet 
called  More  Work  for  a  Cooper, 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  King  James,  tboes 
minds  which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturli- 
anoe  of  the  world  have  been  engrossed  by  war» 
were  employed  in  controversy ;  and  writings  of 
all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  ua.  The  preoa, 
however,  waa  not  wholly  engaged  in  polemienl 
performances,  for  more  Innocent  subjects  were 
sometimes  treated;  and  it  deserves  to  be  ro- 
marked,  beeanaeit  is  not  generally  known,  that 


•  Which  begbu  thus  :  "  Know  ye,  that  We,  coou 
sidering  and  msoifestly  peroeiying,  that  several 
■editfoiu  and  heretical  books  or  tracts— against  the 
faith  sod  sound  cathoUo  doctrine  of  holy  mother^ 
the  church,"  Ao. 
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f^  trefttitM  of  Hnban^ry  and  Apicnlture, 
which  were  publidbed  about  tb»t  time,  are  to 
Mmeroiu,  tliat  it  cftn  eearcdy  be  imai^lned  by 
wbem  they  were  written,  or  to  whom  they  were 
eeld. 

The  aext  ref  gn  It  too  well  known  to  have  been 
a  thne  of  oonfotion,  and  ditturbance,  and  dit- 
yattt  of  ovety  kind ;  and  the  wiitingt  which 
were  produced,  bear  a  natural  proportion  to  tiM 
mnnber  of  qnettiont  thai  were  dfacutted  at  that 
tiina ;  caeh  party  bad  lit  anthon  and  ita  prcoset, 
and  no  ondeaTourt  were  omitted  to  gain  prooo- 
lytet  lo  orery  opinion.  ^  I  isnow  not  whether 
tiila  aaay  not  properly  be  called  7Ko  jige  cf 
FmnfMetif  tor,  though  tiiey,  perhapt,  may  not 
arite  totnch  mnltitudee  at  Mr.  Rawllnaoii  lm»- 
f  ined,  they  wore,  undoubtedly,  more  numonmi 
than  can  be  ooncelTed  by  any  ^ho  ha^re  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them* 

After  the  Rettoratlon,  the  tame  diflferenoet, 
in  religtoua  opinioot,  are  well  known  to  hoTc 
ouhtiated,  and  the  tame  political  otrugglet  to 
hare  been  frequently  renewed ;  aiid,  therefore, 
a  great  namber  of  pent  were  employed,  on  dlf- 
fcnat  occaaioae,  tiU  at  length,  all  other  ditputet 
were  aboorbed  in  the  popith  contrarerty. 

Fflom  the  pamphlett  which  theee  different 
periodt  of  time  produced,  it  it  propoted,  that 
thit  MiteeHany  ehall  be  compiled  ;  for  which  it 
cannot  be  tuppeted  that  materialt  will  be  want- 
ing; and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be 
in  what  manner  to  dltpote  them. 

Thoae  who  hoTo  gone  before  uo,  in  under- 
takin^iof  tMt  kind,  haTC  ranged  the  pamphlett, 
which  chance  tlwew  into  their  handt,  without 
nay  regard  either  to  the  tul^eet  on  which  they 
treated,  or  the  timein  which  they  were  written ; 
a  practice  in  no  wiee  to  be  imitated  by  ut,  who 
want  for  no  materialt ;  of  which  wetballchooae 
thoae  we  think  beat  for  the  particular  cilrcnm- 
atancet  of  ilmeo  and  thinga,  and  BMtt  Inotruefr- 
iag  and  onteflaining  to  the  reader. 


Of  the  diiferent  methodt  which  preaent  them- 
telTCt  upon  the  ftrtt  yiow  of  the  great  lieapt  of 
pampUelt  which  the  Harleian  library  exhibits, 
the  two  which  merit  moot  attention  are,  to  dit- 
tribntt  the  trtatiaea  according  to  their  tub§eeta, 
or  their  dates ;  but  neither  of  these  ways  can 
be  conToniently  followed.  By  ranging  our  col- 
iectioa  In  order  of  time,  we  must  necetaarily 
publith  thote  pieoet  firtt,  which  leaat  engage  the 
curiosity  of  the  bulk  &t  mankind  ;  and  our  de- 
tigu  mutt  fiill  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  encou- 
ragement, before  it  can  be  to  far  advanced  at  to 
obtain  general  regard,:  by  confining  ourtelvet 
for  any  long  time  to  any  tingle  tuli^ect,  we 
ahall  reduce  our  readeta  to  one  datt;  and, 
at  we  thall  lote  all  the  grace  of  variety,  thall 
diagattall  those  who  read  chiefly  to  be  diverted. 
There  It  likewite  one  objection  of  equal  force, 
against  both  thete  methods,  that  we  ehall  pre- 
dude  ourtelvet  from  the  advantage  of  any  future 
ditcoveriet;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  assemble 
at  once  all  the  pamphlett  which  have  been  writ- 
ten In  any  age  or  on  any  subject. 

It  may  be  added.  In  vindication  of  our  in- 
tended practice,  that  it  is  the  tame  with  that  of 
Photius,  whose  collections  are  no  lettmioeel- 
laneout  than  ours ;  and  who  dedaret,  that  he 
leavct  it  to  his  reader  to  reduce  hit  extracti  un- 
der their  proper  beadt. 

Mott  of  the  piecet  which  thall  be  offered  in 
thit  collection  to  the  public,  will  be  introduced 
by  short  prefaces,  in  wliich  will  be  given  seme 
account  of  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  in- 
serted ;  notes  will  be  sometimes  adjoined,  for 
the  explanation  of  obscure  pastaget,  or  obtdete 
exprettions ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  mingle 
use  and  pleasure  through  the  whde  coUeetion. 
Notwithstanding  erery  autgect  may  not  be  re- 
lished by  every  reader,  yet  the  buyer  may  be 
amured  that  each  number  will  repay  hln  geue- 
rsQs  subscription. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 


MONS.  CROUSAZ  and  MR.  WARBURTON, 

<m  TUM  SUBJXCV  OP 

MR,  POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GENTLEMAlT^  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  Xlll 


Mji.   Uxban,— It  would  not  be  found  useless  1  as  in  oral  disputatioxn,  a  moderator  could  bo 
in  the  learned  worl^,  if  in  written  controversies,  ]  selected,  who  might  in  some  degree  superinteud 
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the  debate,  restrain  all  needlata  excimioiM,  re- 
prcea  all  penbnal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
tulate the  arguments  on  each  side ;  and  who, 
though  he  should  not  assume  the  province  of 
deoiding  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it 
in  its  true  state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  CronBax's  Commentary  on 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  Mr.  Warburton's  An- 
swer to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controTerti^ts, 
and  perliaps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has 
endeavoured  to  support  his  cause,  liave  made 
an  attempt  of  this  Idnd  necessary  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  greatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's 
readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
tioned that  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  cutting  off  the  exoqpscences  of  a  debate^ 
which  Mr.  Crousaz  will  not  suflfer  to  be  long  un- 
employed, and  the  repression  of  personal  Invec- 
tives which  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
on  either  part ;  and  are  less  excusable,  because 
It  lias  not  been  proved,  that  either  tiie  poet,  or 
his  commentator,  wrote  with  any  other  design 
than  that  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 
reason  and  piety. 

Mr.  Warburton  lias  indeed  so  much  depressed 
the  character  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  con- 
aider  the  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Crousax's  sentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably 
be  shown,  that  he  is  far  from  deserving  either 
indignation  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  are 
Just,  though  they  are  sometimes  introduced 
without  neceasity ;  and  defended  when  they  are 
not  opposed ;  and  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are 
such  as  may  entitle  him  tA  reverence  from  those 
who  thinlc  his  criticisms  superfluous. 

In  page  S5th  of  the  English  translation,  he 
exhibits  an  oljservation  which  every  writer  ought 
to  impress  upon  his  mind,  and  which  may  af- 
ford a  sufficient  apology  for  his  conmientary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  offers 
this  remark :  *'  Nothing  so  much  hinders  men 
from  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  their 
ruling  passions,  as  that  all  the  advantages  gained 
in  their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  re- 
flections, whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds, 
or  borrowed  from  good  books,  or  from  the  con- 
versation of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a 
lew  moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaint- 
ance with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  work  is  al- 
ways to  be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves 
to  leave  off  play,  by  which  he  flinds  his  health 
Impaired,  his  fiunily  ruined,  and  his  passions 
inflamed;  In  this  resolution  he  persists  a  few 
days,  but  soon  yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will 
give  his  prevailing  inclination  an  opportunity  of 
reviving  in  all  its  force,  llie  case  is  the  same 
with  other  men :  but  is  reason  to  be  chaiged 
with  these  calamities  and  fi^les,  or  rather  the 


man  who  refuses  to  listen  to  iti  voice  in  opposi  • 
tioa  to  impertinent  solicitations  ?*' 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  he  observes,  tliat  "  the  abili- 
ties which  our  Maker  has  given  us,  and  the  in- 
ternal and  external  advantages  with  which  he 
has  invested  us,  are  of  two  very  different  kinds ; 
thoee  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  ereation,  but  the  other  exalts 
us  far  above  other  animals.  To  disregard  any 
of  these  gifts,  would  be  ingratitude;  but  tone- 
gleet  thoee  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  &r- 
ther  than  the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and 
the  functions  of  mere  animal  life,  would  Im  a 
far  greater  crime.  We  are  formed  by  our 
Creator  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge^  and 
regulating  our  conduct  by  reasonable  roles ;  it 
is  tlierefore  our  4uty  to  cultivate  our  nnder- 
standlngs,  and  exalt  our  virtues.  Wt  need  but 
make  die  experiment  to  find,  tliat  the  greatest 
pleasures  will  arise  from  such  endeavours. 

"  It  is  trifling  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  thia 
truth,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor 
virtue  pursued,  without  toil  and  efforts,  and  tliat 
all  efforts  produce  &tigue.  God  requires  no- 
thing disproportioned  to  the  powers  he  has  given, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  eonste  the 
highest  satisQu;tion. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  effeofei  of  vanity : 
when  a  man  has  formed  a  design  of  exedlin^ 
others  in  merit,  he  is  disquieted  by  their  ad- 
vances, and  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  that  he 
may  step  l)efore  them :  this  occasions  a  thou- 
sand unreasonable  emotions,  which  justly  bring 
their  punishment  along  with  them. 

**  But  let  a  man  study  and  labour  to  cuHIvata 
and  improve  his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  his  approbation ;  let 
him  attentively  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of 
that  approbation,  and  the  highest  enoomionaa 
that  men  can  bestow  will  vanish  into  nothing 
at  the  comparison.  When  we  live  In  this  man- 
ner, we  find  that  we  live  for  a  great  and  glo- 
rious end. 

«  When  tills  Is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it 
no  longer  difficult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  nkoet 
groes  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what  is 
necessary  to  preserve  health  and  vigour,  but 
are  not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  pleasures  tkuLt 
weaken  the  attention,  and  dull  the  under- 
standing.** 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope's  assertion, 
that  Whatever  is,  it  rights  and  I  believe  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  written,  is  thus  explained  : 
<<  A  sacred  and  adoratde  order  is  established  in 
the  government  of  manidnd.  These  are  cortaiii 
and  unvaried  truths:  he  that  seeks  GoA^  and 
makes  it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to 
him,  shall  obtain  what  he  endeavours  after,  ixa 
a  degree  far  above  his  present  comprehwieJosa , 
He  that  turns  his  back  upon  his  Creator^ 
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glMte  to  oIm7  Mm*  and  penercrea  In  bit  4is- 
obedlance,  thaU  obtain  no  otber  bappinata  tban 
be  can  reeeire  from  ei^ojmenta  of  bU  own  pro- 
curing; void  of  wtia&etion,  weary  of  UAs 
wasted  by  empty  earai,  and  remoraea  eqoally 
banuHlog  and  jott,  be  will  experience  tbe  cer- 
tain oonaequenoea  of  bia  own  choice.  Tbua  will 
juatice  and  goodneit  resume  their  empire,  and 
tbat  order  be  reatored  which  men  bare  broken." 


I  am  afhdd  of  wearylnc  yon  or  your  readera 
with  more  qnotatlona,  but  if  ybu  shall  inform 
me  that  a  eontinnat^on  of  my  correspondence 
Witt  be  well  reoelTed,  I  shall  deaoend  to  partl- 
eolar  pa  wages,  show  bow  Mr.  Pope  gare  some- 
times occasion  to  mistalces;  and  how  Mr. 
Crousas  was  misled  by  bis  soapicion  of  the  aya- 
tem  of  fittallty.    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Ike 
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It  has  alwaya  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little 
time  allotted  to  man,  much  must  be  spent  upon 
SQperiloilSiM.  Every  prospect  has  its  obstruc- 
tions, which  we  must  break  to  enlarge  our 
▼lew;  every  step  of  our  progress  finds  Impedi- 
menta, which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we 
must  atop  to  remove.  Even  thoee  who  profees 
to  teach  the  way  to  bappineas,  have  multiplied 
our  encumbrancee,  and  the  author  of  almost 
eYery  book  retarda  bis  Instruetiona  by  a  prefiwe. 

The  writers  of  tbe  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily 
fiyrgiven,  though  they  should  not  be  free  from 
an  infection  that  baa  seized  tbe  whole  fraternity, 
and  Instead  of  iUlIng  immediately  to  their  sub- 
jecte,  should  detain  the  reader  for  a  time  with 
an  account  of  tbe  Importance  of  their  deeign, 
the  extent  of  their  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  method  which  they  intend  to  prosecute. 
Such  premonitions,  though  not  always  necee- 
aary  when  the  reader  has  the  book  complete  in 
his  hand,  and  may  find  by  his  own  eyes  what- 
ever can  be  found  In  it,  yet  may  be  more  eaally 
allowed  to  works  published  gradually  In  suooea- 
eive  parts,  of  which  the  acheme  can  only  be  so 
far  known  as  the  author  shall  think  fit  to  die- 
cover  It. 

The  Pkper  which  we  now  invite  the  public 
to  add  to  tbe  papers  with  which  it  Is  already 
rather  wearied  than  satisfied,  consists  of  many 
parts ;  some  of  which  it  has  In  common  with 
other  periodical  abeeta,  and  eome  peculiar  to  It- 
eclf. 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  a 
Journal  is,  that  he  should  find  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  foreign  tranaactiona  and  domestic  In- 


cidents. This  is  always  expected,  but  this  la 
very  rarely  performed.  Of  thoee  writers  who 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  taak  ot  Intetti- 
gence,  eome  have  given  and  others  have  aold 
their  abilities  whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  that  divide  us ;  and  without 
a  wish  for  truth  or  thought  of  decency,  without 
care  of  any  otber  reputation  than  tbat  of  a  stub- 
bom  adherence  to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the 
same  tenor  of  representation  through  all  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  right  and  wrong,  neither  de- 
preesed  by  detection,  nor  abaabed  by  confuta- 
tion, proud  of  tbe  hourly  Increase  of  infamy, 
and  ready  to  boast  of  all  the  contumelies  that 
falsehood  and  slander  may  bring  upon  them,  aa 
new  proofs  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity. 

With  these  beroee  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
numbered;  we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  faction 
the  merit  of  their  snlFerings,  and  are  deeiroua 
to  shelter  ourselves  under  the  protection  of 
truth.  That  all  our  facts  will  be  authentic,  or 
all  our  remarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to 
promise :  we  can  relate  but  what  we  hear,  we 
can  point  out  but  what  we  see.  Of  remote 
tranaaotlons,  the  first  accounts  are  always  con- 
fused, and  commonly  exaggerated :  and  in  domea- 
tlc  afHtdrs,  If  the  power  to  conceal  Is  leee,  tbe  In- 
terest to  misrepresent^  often  greater ;  and,  what 
la  sofliciently  vexatious^  truth  seems  to  fly  from 
curiosity,  and  aa  many  inquirers  produce  many 
narratives,  whatever  engagee  the  public  attention 
Is  Immediately  disguised  by  tbe  embelUshmenta 
of  fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of 
disentangling  contradiction  or  denuding  foc|[ery, 
we  have  no  settled  correspondence  with  the 
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Antipodei,  Bor  nafaitain  any  tplea  in  tbe  eabi- 
nets  of  prinoM.  But  as  w«  nhtOl  Alwiiyi  be  OMi- 
Kiout  that  mar  nIstakM  are  tiiToIiinttirf)  we 
skali  watch  tho  gradual  diaeowiiw  of  tlni«^  and 
Mtrant  what«?«r  we  hare  hastllf  and  errone- 
ously adranoed. 

In  the  nairatlTee  of  the  daily  writeft  ev^ry 
reader  peroelves  somewhat  of  neatness  and  pu- 
rity wanting,  which  at  the  first  view  it  seems 
easy  to  supply :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  passages  must  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they 
must  want  either  novelty  or  accuracy ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  affiiirs  of  one  week 
are  so  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt 
after  variety  of  expression,  invention  would  soon 
be  wearied,  and  language  exhausted.  Some 
improvements  however  we  hope  to  make ;  and 
for  the  rest,  we  think  thai  when  we  commit 
ouly  common  fi&ults,  we  shall  not  be  excluded 
from  common  indulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance 
than  narratives  of  greater  sound:  and  as  exact- 
ness is  here  within  the  reach  of  diligence,  our 
readers  may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  of  a  private  and  pcnanal  kind, 
which  relate  deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments, 
most  always  be  imperfect  by  omission,  and  often 
erroneous  by  misinformation ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  oare  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  aboU  be 
found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from,  all  others,  is  the  literary  journal, 
or  account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of 
the  learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among 
the  deficiencies  of  English  literature  |  but  as 
the  caprice  of  man  is  always  starting  from  too 


Httle  to  too  ttueh,  we  have  now,  amongst  other 
disturbers  of  human  quiet,  a  numeroua  body  of 
reviewers  and  remarkers. 

Bvery  art  io  improved  by  the  emulatton  of 
competitors ;  those  who  malce  no  advances  to> 
wards  excellence,  may  stand  as  warnings  against 
faults*  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that  peto^ 
lanee  which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  has 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repress 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  aud  not  only  murders  re- 
putation, but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ourselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  least  be 
modest.  Our  intentSou  is  not  to  pre-occopy 
Judgment  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  performed.  The  titles  of  books  are 
necessarily  short,  and  therefore  disclose  but  im- 
perfectly the  contenU ;  they  are  sometimes  frau- 
dulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectations. 
In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be  extended, 
and  these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected, 
will  be  expoeed ;  for.  though  we  write  without 
intention  to  injure,  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  made  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  hia 
work,  we  shall  willingly  receive  it;  if  any  lite- 
rary anecdote,  or  curious  observation,  shall  be 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  it. 
Many  facta  are  known  and  forgotten;  many 
observations  are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  are  frequently  lost, 
for  want  of  a  repository  in  which  they  may  ba 
conveniently  preserved* 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  he  cannot 
ascertain :  we  hope  for  the  praise  of  knowledge 
and  discernment,  but  we  claim  only  that  of  di- 
ligence and  candour. 
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Navigatiow,  like  other  arts,  has  been  perfected 
by  degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  tiiat  any 
age  or  nation  was  without  some  vessel,  in  wbick 
rivers  might  be  passed  by  travellers,  or  lakea 
frequented  by  fishermen;  but  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  ship  that  could  endure  the 
violence  of  the  ocean  before  the  ark  of  Noah. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  traua- 
mitied  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  It 


must  be  supposed  that  the  memory  of  the  i 
by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved 
would  be  continued  long  among  their  desoen* 
dants,  and  that  the  possibility  of  passing  the  aeaia 
could  never  be  doubted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable^a  thouonnd 
motives  will  incite  them  to  try;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  time  that  tli« 
generations  of  the  post-diluvian  race  spread  t* 
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Hhtrt  were  alvrajs  luiyigaton 
that  Tentured  upon  the  eea,  thoof  b,  perhape^  not 
willingly  beyond  tbe  elffat  of  land. 

Of  the  ancient  Toyagee  little  eertain  ia  known, 
and  it  is  not  ncoeonry  to  lay  befbre  tlie  reader 
eneh  coujeetnree  ae  learned  men  have  oOered  to 
tbe  worid.  Tbe  Roaian%  by  eonqnerinir  Car- 
Ibage,  pot »  Btop  to  gnat  part  of  the  trade  of 
distant  nations  with  one  another,  and  became 
they  thought  only  on  war  and  conquest,  as  their 
empire  increased,  eommeroe  was  disooiiraged ; 
till  under  tbe  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  other  use  than  to  transport  soldiers. 

Navigation  ooiild  not  be  carried  to  any  great 
degree  of  certainty  without  the  compass,  which 
was  unknown  to  tbe  ancients.  The  wonderful 
quality  by  which  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  steel, 
touched  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet,  and  tomin^ 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  point,  always  pre- 
ssrves  tiie  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends 
north  and  south,  was  discovered,  aocordin^  to 
ths  eommon  opinion,  in  1S90^  by  John  Gola  of 
Amalfi,  a  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
navigation  mlule  continual,  though  slow,  im- 
provements, which  the  confusion  and  barbarity 
of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monkey  hindered  from  bei&g  distinctly  and  suc- 
cessively recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  milors  stOl  want- 
ed either  knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  contin- 
ued for  two  centuries  to  creep  along  the  coast,  and 
considered  every  headland  as  unpassable,  which 
ran  far  into  the  sea,  and  against  which  the  waves 
broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  new  discoveries  or  the  fint  who  had 
power  to  eseouts  bis  purposee,  was  Don  Henry 
the  Fifth,  son  of  John,  the  first  king  of  Portugal, 
akkd  Philippina,  sister  of  Henry  tbe  Fourth  of 
England.  Don  Henry  having  attended  his  fa- 
ther to  tbe  conquest  of  Ceuta,  obtained  by  con- 
versation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
iome  accounts  of  tbe  interior  kingdoms  and 
southern  coast  <^  Africa ;  which,  though  rude 
aud  indistinct,  were  sufildent  to  raise  his  curi- 
osity, and  convince  him,  that  there  were  coun- 
triee  yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  looked 
upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immensity  of 
which  struck  the  groes  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  these  times  with  terror  and  amaaement.  He 
was  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
his  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowly  f  n  the 
sew  attempt ;  each  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
farther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten 
years  were  spent  before  they  had  advanced 
beyend  Cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  ito  pro- 
grsuoioa  into   tbe   ocean,  and  the  circuit  by 


which  it  must  be  doubled.  The  oppoaitlon  of 
this  prouMntory  to  the  course  of  the  sea,  pro- 
duced a  violent  current  and  high  vmvee,  Into 
which  they  durst  not  venture,  and  which  they 
bad  not  yet  knowledge  enough  to  avoid  by 
standing  oif  from  the  land  into  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desiroua  to  knuw  something 
of  the  ccuntries  that  lay  beyond  tlUs  formidable 
cape,  and  aent  two  commanders,  named  John 
Gonsales  Zaroo^  and  Tristan  Vas,  in  1418,  to 
pass  beyond  Bnjador,  and  survey  the  coast  be- 
hind it  They  were  cai^rht  by  a  tempest,  which 
drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  ocean,  where 
they  expected  to  perish  by  the  viobmce  of  the 
wind,  or  perhape  to  wander  for  ever  in  the 
boundless  deep.  At  last,  in  tbe  midst  of  their 
despair  they  found  a  small  iabmd,  where  they 
sheltered  themselves,  and  which  the  sense  of 
their  deliTcrance  disposed  them  to  call  PmertQ 
SantOf  or  the  Holy  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  thia 
new  island,  Henry  performed  a  public  act  of 
thanksgiving,  and  sent  them  again  with  seeds 
and  cattle ;  and  we  are  told  by  tbe  Spanish  his- 
torian, that  they  set  two  rabbits  on  shore,  which 
increased  so  much  in  &  few  years,  that  they 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  their 
com  and  plants,  and  were  suflTered  to  enjoy  the 
island  without  opposition. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo 
(for  authors  do  not  agree  which),  a  third  captain, 
ealled  Ferello,  was  joined  to  the  two  former. 
As  they  lotted  round  the  island  upon  the  ocean, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  something  which  they 
took  for  a  cloud,  till  they  perceived  that  it  did 
not  change  its  place.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  discovered  another 
island  covered  with  trees,  which  tbcy  therefore 
ealled  Madera,  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vaz  or  Zarco,  who  set 
fire  to  the  woods,  which  are  reported  by  Souza 
to  have  burnt  for  seven  years  together,  and  to 
have  been  wasted,  till  want  of  wood  was  the 
greatest  inconveniency  of  the  place.  But  green 
wood  is  not  very  apt  to  bum,  and  the  heavy 
rains  which  fall  in  these  countries  must  surely 
have  extinguiehedthe  conflagration,  were  it  ever 
so  violent. 

There  was  yet  little  progress  made  upon  the 
southern  coast,  and  Henry's  project  was  treated 
as  chimerical  by  many  of  bis  countrymen.  At 
last  Gilianes,  in  14S3,  passed  the  dreadful  cape, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador,  and  came 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more»  made  in  tbe  two  fdlow- 
ing  years,  they  passed  forty-two  leagues  farther, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  men  with  horses  being  set 
on  sbore^  wandered  over  the  country,  and  found 
nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  tbe  savage 
manners  of  that  age,  they  attacked ;  the  natives 
having  javelins,  wounded  one  of  the  Portuguese^ 
and  reeeived  some  wounds  from  them.    At  the 
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mouth  of  a  rirer,  they  found  ma  woIym  in  great 
numben,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  eklne 
which  wore  much  eeteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzalee,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
anociates  of  Gilianea,  wae  sent  again,  in  1440, 
to  bring  bade  a  cafgo  of  the  akine  of  eea  wolvee. 
He  was  foUowed  in  another  sliip  by  Nnnno  Tris- 
tam.  They  were  now  of  strength  nilBcient  to 
▼entnre  upon  ridlenoe;  they  therefore  landed, 
and  without  either  right  or  provocation,  made 
all  whom  they  seised  their  prieonera^  and 
brought  tliem  to  Portugal,  with  great  commen- 
datione'both  fh>m  the  prince  and  the  nation. 

Henry  now  began  to  please  himself  with  the 
success  of  his  prefects,  and  as  one  of  bis  pur- 
poses was  the  oonyersion  of  infidels,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  To  tl&is  end  Fernando  Lopes  d' Ase- 
vedo  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to  the 
pope  and  cardinab  the  great  designs  of  Heory, 
and  magnified  his  seal  for  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligion. The  pope  was  pleased  with  the  nar- 
ratlre,  and  by  a  formal  bull,  conferred  upon  the 
crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries  which  should 
be  discovered  as  iar  as  India,  together  with  India 
itself,  and  granted  scTeral  priyil^es  and  indul- 
gences to  tbechurclies  which  Henry  bad  built  in 
his  new  regions,  and  to  the  mta  engaged  in  the 
navigation  for  discovery.  By  this  bull,  all  other 
princes  were  forbidden  to  encroach  upon  the 
conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  on  pain  of  the 
censures  incurred  by  the  crime  of  usurpation. 

The  approbation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
whose  manners  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
gain  from  golden  regions,  which  has  been 
alwajrs  the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  dis- 
covery, now  began  to  operate  with  full  force. 
The  desira  of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  yet 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts 
of  the  Portuguese  prince  with  innumerable 
adventurers  from  very  distant  parts  of  Europe. 
Some  wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  search  after 
new  countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those 
which  had  been  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  many  associations 
were  formed  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  riches  of  distant  regions,  which 
perhaps  wero  always  supposed  to  be  more 
wealthy,  as  more  remote.  These  undertakers 
agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  the  profit, 
eometlmes  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  the 
armament  at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carried  on 
this  design  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
fitted  out  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
carot,  one  of  the  prince's  household,  and  soon 
after  fourteen  moro  were  furnished  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  the  same  commander  ;  to  those 
wero  added  many  belonging  to  private  men>  so 


that  in  a  short  time  twenty-six  ships  put  to  sss 
in  quest  of  whatever  fbrtone  should  present. 

The  ships  of  Lagos  wero. soon  separated  by 
foul  weather,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
course,  stopped  at  difforant  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  ftmn  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
of  them,  in  1444^  anchored  at  Gomera,  one  of . 
the  Canaries,  whero  they  wero  kindly  treated 
by  the  Inhabitants,  who  took  them  Into  tbdr 
service  against  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Pahna, 
with  whom  they  wero  at  war ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese at  their  return  to  Gomera,  not  being  made 
so  rich  as  they  expected,  fell  upon  their  fHends, 
in  contempt  of  all  the  laws  of  hoqdtality  and 
stipulations  of  alliance,  and  making  several  of 
them  prisoners  and  slaves,  set  sail  lor  Lisbon. 

The  Canaries  an  supposed  to  have  been  known, 
however  imperfectly,  to  the  ancients;  but  in 
the  confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they  wen 
loet  and  forgotten,  till  about  the  year  1S40,  the 
Biscaynen  found  Lucarot,  and  Invading  it  (for 
to  find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  always 
been  the  same),  brought  away  ssventy  captives, 
and  some  commodities  of  the  place.  Louis  do 
la  Cerda,  count  of  Clermont,  of  the  blood  royal 
both  of  France  and  Spain,  niq»hew  of  John  do 
la  Cerda^  who  called  himself  the  Prince  of  For- 
tune, had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in  thoee  ishmdsy 
and  applying  himself  first  to  the  king  of  Arragon, 
and  then  to  Clement  VI.,  was  by  the  pope 
crowned  at  Avignon,  king  of  tiie  Canaries,  on 
condition  that  he  should  reduce  Uiem  to  tiie  true 
religion ;  but  the  prince  altered  his  mind,  and 
went  into  France  to  serve  against  the  English. 
The  kings  both  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  thoug^h 
they  did  not  oppose  the  papal  grant,  yet  eona- 
plained  of  it,  as  made  without  their  knowledge, 
and  in  contravention  of  their  rights. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made 
by  John  de  Betanoour,  a  Fk-eneh  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Braquement,  ad- 
miral of  France,  begged  them,  with  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  msgnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  ides,  but  could 
never  conquer  the  grand  Canary;  and  having 
spent  all  that  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Betanoour,  to 
take  can  of  his  new  dominion.  Massiot  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  vicar-general,  and  was  likewise 
disgusted  by  the  long  absence  of  his  unde, 
whom  the  Fnnch  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  be 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  ex- 
change for  some  districts  In  the  Maden^  when 
he  settled  his  famUy. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purchased  those 
isUnds,  sent  thither,  hi  1484>  two  thousand  fiv« 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse  ; 
but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  maiu- 
tained  by  the  country.  The  king  of  Casaie  af. 
terwards  claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  sub- 
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jecto   under    Betaaooor,   and  hdd 

crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage;  hi* 

claim  waa  allowed,  and  the  Canarica  were  re- 

•igned. 

It  waa  the  oonstaat  practice  of  Henry's  naTif*- 
tors,  when  they  stopped  at  a  desert  Island,  to 
land  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they 
multiplied  very  fest,  and  furnished  a  very  oom- 
modloos  supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to 
the  same  place.  This  was  Imitated  in  some  de- 
gree by  Anaon,  at  the  isle  of  Juan  Femandes. 
The  islands  of  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with 
inhabitants,  assisted  by  artifloers  of  every  kind, 
but  procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to 
floorish  in  that  climate,  and  introduced  sugar- 
canes  and  vines,  which  afterwards  produced  a 
very  large  revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  began  to  be  profitable^ 
but  a  great  part  of  the  gain  aroae  from  the  sale 
of  slaves,  who  were  annually  brought  into  Por- 
tugal, by  hundreds,  as  JlAfitau  relates,  and  re- 
lates witliout  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
eompossion :  they  likewise  imported  gold  dust 
In  such  quantities,  that  Alphonsus  V.  coined  It 
into  a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades, 
which  is  still  continued  in  Portugal. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south 
coast  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  country  of  the 
negroes,  whom  they  found  living  in  tents,  with' 
out  any  political  institutions,  supporting  life, 
with  very  little  labour,  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
and  millet,  to  which  thoee  who  inhabited  the 
coast  added  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Having 
never  seen  the  natives,  or  heard  of  the  arta  of 
Europe,  they  gaxed  with  astonishment  on  the 
ships  when  they  approached  their  coasts,  some- 
times thinking  them  birds,  and  sometimes  fishes, 
according  m  their  sails  were  spread  or  lowered ; 
and  sometimes  conceiving  them  to  be  only  phan- 
toms, which  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  historian,  per- 
hape  with  too  much  prejudice  against  a  negro's 
understanding;  who  though  he  might  well 
wonder  at  the  bulk  and  swiftness  of  the  first 
ship,  would  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  either  a 
bird  or  a  fish;  but  having  seen  many  bodies 
floating  in  the  water,  would  think  It  wM  it 
really  is,  a  large  boat ;  and  if  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  means  by  whl6h  separate  pieces  of 
timber  maybe  joined  together,  would  form  very 
wild  notions  concerning  its  construction,  or  per- 
haps suppose  it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree, 
from  some  country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much 
greater  height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  in- 
creased the  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
who  saw  men  dad  In  iron  with  tiiunder  and 
lightning  in  their  oands.  They  did  not  under- 
stand each  other,  and  signs  are  a  very  imperfect 
anode  of  communication,  even  to  men  of  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could 


not  easily  negotiate  or  traffic :  at  last  the  Por* 
tnguese  laid  hands  on  some  of  them  to  carry 
them  home  for  a  sample ;  and  their  dread  and 
amaMment  was  raised,  says  Lafitau,  to  the 
holiest  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired  tlieir 
cannons  and  muskets  among  them,  and  they 
saw  their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet 
without  any  enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  causa 
of  their  destruction. 

On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  can- 
nons and  muskets  were  discharged  among  a 
pe(^  harmleas  and  secure,  by  straUgen  who 
without  any  right  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  inform  us.  The  Portu- 
guese eould  fear  nothing  lh»m  them,  and  had 
therefore  no  adequate  provocation ;  nor  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  but  that  they  murdered 
the  negroes  In  wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only 
to  try  how  many  a  volley  would  destroy,  or 
what  would  be  the  consternation  of  those  that 
should  escape.  We  are  openly  told  that  they 
had  the  leas  scruple  concerning  their  treatment 
of  the  savage  people,  because  they  scarcely  con- 
sidered them  as  distinct  from  beasts ;  and  indeed 
the  practioe  of  all  the  European  nations,  and 
among  others  of  the  English  barbarians  that 
cultivate  the  southern  islands  of  America,  proves, 
tliat  this  opinion,  however  absurd  and  foolish, 
however  wicked  and  injurious,  still  continues  to 
prevail.  Intereit  and  pride  harden  the  heart, 
and  it  is  In  vain  to  dispute  against  avarice  and 
power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  diecoverers  alien- 
ated the  natives  from  them;  and  whenever  a 
ship  appeared,  every  one  that  oould  fly  betook 
himself  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  so  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  mere  than  they  could 
steal :  they  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers, 
and  made  them  slaves,  and  did  what  they  could 
to  offend  the  negroes,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  practice  of  robbery  continued  tin  some  of 
the  negroes  who  had  been  enslaved  learned  the 
language  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inter- 
pret for  their  countrymen,  and  one  John  Fer- 
nandez applied  himsdf  to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  this  time  began  something  like  a  regular 
traffic,  such  as  can  subsist  between  nations 
where  all  the  power  is  on  one  side ;  and  a  fac- 
tory was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Arguin,  under 
the  protection  of  a  fort.  The  inxifit  of  this  new 
trade  was  aadgned  for  a  certain  term  to  Ferdl- 
nando  Gomes ;  which  seems  to  be  the  common 
method  oS  establishing  a  trade  that  is  yet  too 
small  to  engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  and  can 
only  be  enlarged  by  that  attention  which  is  be- 
stowed by  private  men  upon  private  advantage. 
Gomez  continued  the  discoveries  to  Cape 
Catharine,  two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the 
line. 

In  the  latter  pert  of  the  reign  of  Alphonso  V. 
the  ardour  of  discovery  was  somewhat  inter- 
mitted, and  all  commercial  enterjmses  were  ln> 
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termpted  by  tb«  wan  in  wfaldi  Im  was  enfa^ 
with  vmrimu  MioeMi*  But  J^tfan  II.,  who  •ne- 
•mded,  ht^ng  fully  oanvlnced  both  ef  the  honoar 
tnd  wAyntBge  of  extending  hie  dominioBB  In 
oenntriet  hitherto  unknown,  preeeeuted  the  de- 
oigns  of  prittoe  Heniy  with  the  atoMwt  ▼igoor, 
•nd  in  a  ehert  time  added  to  hie  other  titloe,  that 
of  king  of  Guinea  and  of  the  oeoat  of  AfUca. 

In  146S^  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jolm 
11. ,  died  prince  Henry,  the  flrtt  eneourager  of 
remote  navlgatioii,  by  whoae  Incitement,  patron- 
age, and  example,  dietant  nationa  have  keen 
made  acquainted  with  each  other,  unknown 
countries  hare  been  brought  into  general  Tiew, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to 
the  remotest  parte  of  tlie  world.  What  man- 
kind has  loot  and  gained  by  the  getiiua  and  de- 
iigns  of  this  prince,  it  would  l>e  long  to  compare, 
and  very  dlfieult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty  l»een  com- 
mitted ;  the  l>elief  of  religion  has  been  very  little 
propagated,  and  its  laws  have  l»een  outrngeously 
and  enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  have 
scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice, 
and  extend  corruption;  to  arrogate  dominion 
without  right,  and  practise  cruelty  without 
incentive.  Happy  had  It  then  been  for  the  op- 
pressed, if  the  designs  of  Henry  Imd  slept  in  his 
bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppres- 
sors. But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  out  of  so 
much  evil  good  may  sometimes  be  produced; 
and  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  will  at  last  illu- 
minate  the  sands  of  AfHca,  and  the  daserta  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  sl«w 
when  it  is  so  mudi  obstructed  by  the  lives  of 
Christians. 

Hie  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrapt  the 
progress  of  Idng  John,  who  was  very  strict  in 
his  injunctions,  not  only  to  make  discoveries,  but 
to  secure  posseaaHon  of  the  coontrics  that  were 
found.  The  practice  of  the  first  navigators  vras 
only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  coast,  and  to 
carve  upon  the  trees  the  device  of  Don  Henry, 
the  name  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  give 
to  the  new  coast,  and  any  other  information,  for 
those  that  might  happen  to  follow  them  ;  but 
now  they  began  to  erect  piles  of  stone  with  a 
eroBs  on  the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  stone  the 
arms  of  Ptortugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  commander  of  the  ship,  with  the  day  and 
year  of  the  discovery.  This  was  accounted  suf- 
ficient to  prove  their  dalm  to  the  new  lands ; 
which  might  be  pleaded  with  justice  enough 
against  any  other  Europeans,  and  the  rights  of 
the  original  inhabitants  were  never  taken  into 
notice.  Of  these  stone  records,  nine  more  were 
erected  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  Isle  of  Aiguin  was  finish- 
ed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another 
at  S.  Geoigio  de  hi  Mina,  a  few  degrees  north 


of  the  line,  to  seonre  the  trade  of  gold  dust, 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For 
this  purpose  a  fieet  was  fitted  out  of  ten  large 
and  three  smaller  vessels,  freighted  with  ma* 
teriak  for  building  the  fort,  and  with  provisions 
and  ammunltiesi  for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom 
one  hundred  were  workmen  and  labourers. 
Father  Lafitau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms, 
that  these  ships  carried  hawa  stones,  bricks,  and 
timber,  for  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained 
but  barely  to  erect  it.  He  does  not  seem  to 
consider  how  small  a  fort  could  be  UMde  out  of 
the  hiding  of  ten  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Asambue,  who  set  sail  December  11th, 
1461,  and  reachhig  La  Mina  January  19th,  14BB, 
gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cam- 
mansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
whom  he  very  eamesUy  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
the  negro  chief,  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising 
ground,  proper  for  his  intended  fortress,  on 
which  he  planted  a  banner  vrith  the  arms  of 
Portugal,  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  hia 
master.  He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  tree,  on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the 
whole  assemtdy,  says  Lafitau,  breaking  out  into 
tears  of  devotion  at  the  proepect  of  inviting  theae 
barbarous  nations  to  the  profossion  of  the  tme 
faith.  Being  secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end, 
they  had  no  scruple  about  the  means,  nor^  ever 
considered  how  difforentiy  from  the  primitive 
martyrs  and  aposties  they  were  attempting  to 
make  proselytes.  The  first  propagators  ef 
Christianity  recommended  their  doctrinea  by 
their  suiforings  and  vlrtaes;  they  entered  no 
defenceless  territories  vrith  swords  in  thah- 
hands ;  they  built  no  forts  upon  ground  to  which 
they  had  no  right,  nor  polluted  the  purity  of  m- 
liglon  with  the  avarice  of  trader  or  insalenpa  of 
power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  Indlgnatioa  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  porpeee  of  propagating 
truth  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pan- 
sued  by  any  European  nation;  no  nfceans, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  ha've  been  pimctiaed 
with  diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conver- 
sion of  savages.  When  a  fort  is  bnOt,  and  n 
factory  established,  there  remains  no  other  care 
than  to  grow  rich.  It  Is  soon  found  that  Igno- 
rance is  most  easily  kept  In  subjection,  and  that 
by  enlightening  the  mind  with  troth,  frand  and 
usurpation  would  be  made  less  practicable  and 
less  secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  Interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Pbrtu- 
guese  uttered  by  his  Interpreter  a  pompons 
speech,  in  which  he  made  the  negro  prince  l&r^go 
offers  of  his  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  his  new  ally ;  and 
told  him,  that  as  they  came  to  form  a  league  «f 
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Arl«idriiip  with  hlift,  H  was  aaetnwjr  tluit  thay 
should  build  a  fort,  which  might  aerre  as  •  ro- 
treat  from  thair  common  ciiemia%  and  in  which 
the  Portuguese  might  be  always  at  hand  to  lend 
him  amistanoe. 

The  negroy  who  seemed  very  well  to  underw 
stand  what  the  admiral  intended,  after  a  short 
pause,  returned  an  answer  full  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  appeared  a  little  doubtful 
what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort 
The  commander  saw  his  diffidence,  and  used  ail 
hi*  art  of  persuasion  to  oreroome  it.  Cara- 
mansa,  either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  ftar,  either  deairons  to  make  them  friends, 
or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented, 
with  a  show  of  Joy,  to  that  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  rtfnse;  and  the  new  comers  began 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  fonn* 
dationofafort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification 
ware  come  spots  appropriated  to  superstitious 
praetioes;  which  the  negroes  no  sooner  pei^• 
ceiyed  in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade  and 
pick-aice,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  Iwgan  to  in- 
terrupt the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted  in 
their  pnrpoee,  and  there  had  soon  been  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  had  not  the  admiral,  who  was  at 
a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the  ma- 
terials for  the  edifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.  He  was  tdd  at  the  same  time^  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  presents  which  the  prinoe  ex- 
pected, the  delay  of  which  had  greatly  oflended 
him. 

Tha  Portngneee  admiral  immediately  ran  to 
hia  men^  prohihited  all  violence,  and  aloppcd 
the  commotion ;  be  then  lironght  out  the  pre- 
sents,  and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  licibre 
the  prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value,  they 
were  rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  eeen  such 
wonders  before;  they  were  therefore  received 
with  ecetaoy,  and  perliapa  the  Portognese  derid- 
«d  them  for  thehr  fondnees  of  trifies,  without 
oeosidering  how  many  things  derive  their  value 
«i1y  from  their  scarcity;  and  that  gold  and 
rabies  wonld  be  trifies,  if  nature  had  scattered 
them  with  less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
aoch  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  strangers 
baateoed  to  eeenre  the  possession  of  the  country, 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  sufficiently  forti- 
fied themselves  agahwt  the  hoatility  of  the  no- 
grees.  They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their 
design.  A  church  wad  bnilt  In  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  which  a  mass 
was  established  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  once  a 
day,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry,  the : 
firat  mover  of  theee  discoveries^ 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  renmined  with  sixty 
addlers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships, 
with  gold,  slaves,  and  other  commodities.     It 


may  ba  ubsMintd  that  slavM  wari  norar  fiugot- 
ten,  and  that  wherever  they  went,  they  gimtified 
their  pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brought 
some  of  the  natives^  when  it  happened  that  they 
brought  nothing  else. 

The  Portugncee  endeavoared  to  extend  their 
dominions  still  larther.  They  had  gained  soma 
knowledge  of  the  Jalofis,  a  nation  inhabiting  tha 
coast  of  Guinea,  between  the  Gambia  and  Sene- 
gal. The  king  of  the  Jaloffs  being  victous  and 
luxurious,  committed  the  cars  of  the  govern-* 
ment  to  Bemoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother's 
side,  in  preference  to  two  other  brothers  by  hia 
father.  Bemoin,  who  wanted  neither  bravery 
nor  prudence,  knew  that  his  station  was  Invl- 
dious  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  made  an  aU 
liance  with  the  Portngneee,  and  retained  them 
in  his  defence  by  liberaUty  and  kindness.  At 
hut  the  king  was  killed,  by  the  contrivance  of 
hia  brothers,  and  Bemoin  waa  to  loae  hia  power, 
or  maintain  it  by  war. 

He  had  recourse  in  this  exigence  to  his  great 
ally  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  promised  to  sup.* 
port  him,  on  condition  that  he  shoidd  become  a 
christian,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied 
with  missionaries.  Bemoin  promiaed  all  that 
was  required,  dbjeethig  only,  that  the  time  of  « 
dvil  war  was  not  a  proper  season  for  a  change 
of  religion,  which  wonld  alienate  his  adherents  j 
but  said,  that  when  he  was  ones  peaceably  est*- 
blished,  he  would  not  only  embrace  the  troa 
religion  himself  but  would  endeavour  the  coii' 
version  of  the  kingdom. 

This  escnse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  do* 
layed  his  conversion  lor  a  year,  renewing  hia 
promisa  firom  time  to  time.  But  the  war  waa 
unsuccessful,  trade  was  at  a  atand,  and  Bemoia 
waa  not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had 
bonrowed  of  tha  Portngneee  merchants,  who 
cent  InteUiganoe  to  Lisbon  of  his  delays,  and 
received  an  order  firom  the  king,  commanding 
them,  under  severe  penahlee,  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  saw  his  ruin  approadiing,  and« 
hoping  that  money  would  padfy  all  resentment* 
borrowed  of  his  friends  a  sum  sufficient  to  dla« 
charge  hia  debts;  and  finding  that  even  tUa 
enticement  wonld  not  delay  the  departnre  of  tha 
Portuguese,  he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their 
ships,  with  a  hundred  slaves,  whom  he  pro* 
sented  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  solicit  his  as- 
siatanee.  The  efl'eot  of  this  embaaey  he  could 
not  etay  to  know ;  for  being  eoon  after  depeeed, 
he  Bought  ehelter  in  the  fortress  of  Arguin* 
whence  ho  took  shipping  for  Portugal,  with 
twenty-five  of  bis  principal  followefa. 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleased  his  ewM  vanity 
and  that  of  his  subjecta,  by  receiviag  him  wlA 
great  atate  and  magnificent  as  a  mighty  m6- 
narcb  who  had  fied  to  an  ally  for  suceoar  te 
mUfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladiee  of  the 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoin  was  coo- 
ducted  with  a  splendid  attendance  Into  the  hall 
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of  aadience,  where  the  king  rose  from  bis  throne 
to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then  made  a  speech 
with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing  his 
unhappy  state,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  his 
powerful  ally.  The  king  was  touched  with  bis 
affliction,  and  struck  by  his  wisdom. 

The  eouTersion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired 
by  the  king ;  and  it  was  therefore  immediately 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a  chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  instract  him ; 
and  having  now  no  more  obstacles  from  interest, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself  what- 
ever would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  de- 
pended. He  was  baptized  on  the  third  day  of 
Decemlier,  1489,  in  the  palace  of  the  queen, 
with  great  magnificence,  and  named  John,  after 
the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on 
this  great  occasion,  and  the  negroes  signalised 
themselves  by  many  feats  of  agility,  far  surpass- 
ing the  power  of  Europeans,  who  having  more 
helps  of  art,  are  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  of  nature.  In  the  meantime  twenty 
laige  ships  were  fitted  out,  well  manned,  stored 
with  ammunition,  and  laden  with  materials  ne- 
cessary for  the  erection  of  a  fort.  With  this 
powerful  armament  were  sent  a  great  number 
•f  missionaries  under  the  direction  of  Alvarez 
the  king's  confessor.  The  command  of  this 
force,  which  filled  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
terror,  was  given  to  Pedro  Vaz  d' Acugna  sur- 
named  Bisagu ;  whp  soon  aftsr  they  had  landed, 
not  being  well  pleased  with  his  expedition,  put 
an  end  to  its  inconveniences  by  stabbing  Bemoin 
suddenly  to  the  heart  The  king  heard  of  this 
outrage  with  great  sorrow,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  punish  the  murderer. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Be- 
moin was  not  the  mere  effect  of  kindness,  he 
hoped  by  his  help  to  facilitate  greater  designs. 
He  now  began  to  form  hopes  of  finding  a  way 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  of  enriching  his  country 
by  that  gainful  commerce:  this  he  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  practicable,  by  a  map  which 
the  Moors  had  given  to  prince  Henry,  and 
which  subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  to  tw 
sufficiently  near  to  exactness,  where  a  passage 
round  the  eouthreast  part  of  Africa  was  evi- 
dently described. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  yet  more  likely 
to  engage  curiosity,  and  not  irreconcilable  with 
his  interest.  The  world  had  for  some  time 
been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful  chris- 
tian prince  called  Prester  John,  whose  country 
was  unknown,  and  whom  some,  after  Paulus 
Venetus,  supposed  to  reign  in  the  midst  of 
Asia,  and  others  in  the  depth  of  Ethiopia,  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  account  of 
the  African  christians  was  confirmed  by  some 
Abyssinians  who  had  travelled  into  Spain,  and 
hj  some  friars  that  had  visited  the  holy  land  ; 


and  the  king  was  extremely  deslraua  of  tMr 
correspondence  and  alliance. 

Some  obscure  intelligence  had  been  obtaiaoda 
which  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  might 
be  found  from  the  countries  lately  diaeoveredy 
to  those  of  this  far-famed  monarch.  In  I486; 
an  aml>assador  came  from  the  king  of  Bemin* 
to  desire  that  preachers  might  beaent  to  instruct 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  true  religion.  He 
related  that  in  the  inUnd  country,  three  hun- 
dred and  flf^y  leagues  eastward  from  Bemio, 
was  a  mighty  monarch  called  Ogane,  who  had 
jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  temporal  over 
other  kings;  that  the  king  of  Bcmln  and  hia 
neighbours,  at  their  accession,  sent  ambassadon 
to  him  with  rich  presents,  and  received  firona 
him  the  investiture  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
marks  of  sovereignty,  which  were  a  kind  of 
sceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  crossy  without 
which  they  could  not  be  considered  as  lawful 
kings ;  that  this  great  prince  was  never  seen  bat 
on  the  day  of  audience,  and  then  held  out  one  of 
his  feet  to  the  ambassador,  who  kissed  it  with 
great  reverence,  and  who  at  hia  departure  had  a 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  which  ennobled 
him  thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  from  all 
servile  offices. 

Bemoin  bad  likewise  told  the  king,  that  to 
tlie  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut,  there  waa 
among  other  princes,  one  that  vras  neither  Ma- 
hometan nor  idolator,  but  who  seemed  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  nearly  resembling  the  christian. 
These  informations  compared  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  John, 
induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  which,  though 
formed  somewhat  at  hazard,  is  still  believed  to 
be  right,  that  by  passing  up  the  river  Senegal 
his  dominions  would  be  fouhd.  It  waa  there- 
fore ordered  that  when  the  fortress  was  finiabed, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  peas  upward  to 
the  source  of  the  river.  The  design  fidlod  then, 
and  has  never  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penotnt- 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  for  tho 
king  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  nn> 
searched  till  he  should  be  found.  The  two  meo- 
sengers  who  were  sent  first  on  this  design,  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned,  being  persuad- 
ed tliat,  for  want  of  understanding  the  language 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  imposublo 
to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  then  deo- 
patched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de  CovillaD, 
the  other  Alphonso  de  Paiva ;  'they  passed  from 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  to  Cairo^ 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Paiva  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillan  visited  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Goa  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula  fn  the  eaatem 
Africa ;  thence  he  returned  to  Adoi,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paivn. 
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At  Cairo  he  wu  lofomiad  thmt  Fkitm  mm  dead, 
but  b«  met  with  two  Pofrtocoeee  Jews,  one  of 
whcm  had  fiven  the  king  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormoa :  they  brooght  orders 
to  CoTillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them 
home  with  the  journal  of  his  trarelsy  and  go  to 
Onnns  with  the  other. 

CoTilian  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exact 
neoount  of  his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
oeeding  with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormns; 
where  having  made  sufficient  inquiry,  he  sent 
bis  eompanion  homewarda  with  the  caravans 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo^  and  embaridng  onoe 
more  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abjrs- 
sinia,  and  found  the  prince  whom  he  liad  sought 
so  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search, 
of  which  Bartholomew  Dias  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  they  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
laden  with  provisions,  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fection. The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inventions  by  which  the  sailor  is  assisted, 
and  which  enable  him  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Diego  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  the 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  well  instructed, 
who  might  inquire  after  Frcster  John,  and  fill 
the  natives  with  reverence  for  the  Portuguese. 

Diss,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whoee  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailed  on  tiil  he  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Africa,  which  from  the  bad 
weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
mentoeo,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
have  gone  forward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  tbe  Victualler, 
from  which  he  had  been  parted  nine  months 
before;  of  the  nine  men  whicli  were  in  It  at  the 
separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  tlie  negroes, 
and  of  tbe  three  remaining,  one  died  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis- 
bon in  Decemlier,  1467,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  voyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape 
of  Storms  to  be  called  thenceforward  Cabo  de 
buena  E^speranza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz,  the 
river  Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been 
discovered  by  Di^^  Can,  who  found  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  spoke  a  language  which  those 
.tiiat  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  He 
landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to 
fly  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
them  with  confidence,  and  treated  them  with 
kindness;  but  Diego,  finding  that  they  could 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  sOme  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  learn 
the  language  of  Congo. 


Tlie  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  For* 
tnguese  left  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated ; 
and  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  them-* 
selves  understood,  recommended  themselves^ 
their  nation,  and  their  religion.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  in  a  very  short  time 
with  the  negroes  whom  he  had  forced  away ; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on  shore  the 
king  of  Congo  conceived  so  murh  esteem  for 
Diego,  that  he  sent  one  of  those  who  had  re- 
turned, back  again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with 
two  young  men  despatched  as  ambassadors,  to 
desire  instructors  to  be  sent  for  the  conversion 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza,  who  dying  in  his 
passage,  was  succeeded  in  authoritj  by  his 
nephew  Roderigo. 

When  they  came  to  Ltod,  the  king's  uncle, 
who  commanded  the  province,  immediately  re- 
quested to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  Christian 
religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  young 
son,  on  Easter  day,  1491.  Tbe  father  was  named 
Manuel,  and  tbe  son  Antonio.  Soon  afterwards 
tbe  king,  queen,  and  eldest  prince,  received  at 
the  font  the  names  of  John^  Eleanor,  and  AU 
phonso ;  and  a  war  breaking  out,  the  whole  army 
was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and 
then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  returned 
victorious,  but  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism ;  a  pon^erful 
opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and  apostates, 
headed  by  one  of  the  king's  younger  sons  :  and 
the  missionaries  had  been  destroyed,  bad  not 
Alphonso  pleaded  for  them  and  for  Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  religion  now  became  the 
enemies  of  Alphonso,  whom  they  accused  to  his 
father  of  disloyalty.  H  is  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
gained  time,  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till 
the  king  was  calmed ;  he  then  heard  the  cause 
again,  declared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished 
his  accusers  with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  was 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  Aquitimo,  his  brother,  followed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  eetabllshed  in  Congo ;  but  tbe  nation 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gation, when,  in  1492,  Columbus  made  ihe  daring 
and  prosperous  voyage  which  gave  a  new  world 
to  European  curiosity  and  European  cruelty. 
He  had  offered  his  proposal,  and  declared  his 
expectations  to  king  John  of  Portugal,  who  bad 
slighted  him  as  a  fanciful  and  rash  projector, 
that  promised  what  he  bad  not  reasonable  hopes 
to  perform.  Columbus  had  solicited  other' 
princes,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  same 
indignity ;  at  last  Isabella  of  Arragon  furnished 
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hte  with  thiptf  and  baTing  found  America, 
he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tngm  in  hie 
return,  and  ehoired  the  nativea  of  the  new 
oonntrr.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  liing'e 
prcaenoe,  he  acted  and  tallied  with  so  mwJi 
haugfatinees,  and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which 
he  had  undergone  with  eo  much  acrimony,  that 
the  convtiers  who  eaw  their  prince  ineidted,  of- 
fered to  deetroy  him ;  hut  the  king,  who  knew 
that  he  deserred  the  reproachea  that  had  been 
need,  and  who  now  einoerely  regretted  hie  in- 
credulity, would  suffer  no  yiolenee  to  be  offered 
him,  but  dismissed  him  with  pfeeents  and  with 
honours. 

The  Portugueee  and  Spaniards  became  now 
jealous  of  each  other's  claim  to  countries  wliich 


neither  had  yet  seen;  and  the  Pope,  to  i 
they  appealed,  divided  the  new  wmAd  betweea 
them  by  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south, 
a  hundred  leaguee  westward  from  Cape  Verd 
and  the  Aaorcs,  giWng  all  that  lice  west  from 
that  line  to  the  Spaniards,  and  ali  that  Use  east 
to  the  Portugueee.  This  was  no  satisfiMSftory 
division,  for  the  east  and  west  must  meet  at 
last,  but  that  time  was  then  at  a  great  diatanee. 
According  to  thia  grant,  the  Portuguese  con- 
tinued their  discoTsriee  eastward,  and  became 
makers  of  much  of  the  eoast  both  of  Africa 
and  the  Indiee;  but  theyseifled  much  more  than 
they  could  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  hwt  the  greatar  part  of 
their  Indian  territories. 
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The  importance  of  education  is  a  point  eo  gen- 
erally understood  and  confessed,  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  attempt  any  new  proof  or  U« 
lustration  of  its  necessity  and  advantages. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  schemee  of  educa- 
tion have  Iteen  projected,  so  many  proposals 
offered  to  the  public,  so  many  schools  opened 
for  general  knowledge,  and  ao  many  lecturee  in 
particular  sciences  attended;  at  a  time  when 
mankind  seems  intent  rather  upon  familiarising 
than  enlai^^iiig  the  several  arts ;  and  every  age, 
sex,  and  profession,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  tboee  studies,  which  were  formerly  sup- 
posed accessible  only  to  such  ss  had  devoted 
themselves  to  literary  leisure,  and  dedicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries ;  it  seems 
rather  requisite  that  an  apology  should  be  made 
for  any  further  attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments 
so  ardently  parsaed,  and  so  officiously  directed. 

That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated, 
our  schools  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which 
may  excite  curiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage 
diligence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  application 
by  its  usefolneas.  In  esuunlning  the  treatises 
hitherto  offered  to  the  youth  of  this  nation, 
there  appeared  none  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or 
other  of  these  eesential  qualities;  none  that 
were    not   cither  unpleasing,    or  abstruse,  or 


crowded  with  learning  very  rardy  appllcafala 
to  the  purpoees  of  common  life. 

Every  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  teachiiig» 
knows  with  how  much  difficulty  youthful  minds 
are  confined  to  close  application,  and  how  read- 
ily they  deviate  to  any  thing,  rather  than  attend 
to  that  which  is  imposed  as  a  task.  That  this 
dispusition,  when  it  becomes  inconsistent  with 
the  forms  of  education,  is  to  be  checked,  will  be 
readily  granted ;  but  since,  though  it  may  l»e  in 
some  degree  obviated,  it  cannot  wholly  be  sup- 
pressed, it  is  surely  rational  to  turn  it  to  advan- 
tage, by  taking  care  tiutt  the  mind  shall  newr 
want  objects  on  which  its  &eulties  may  be  use- 
fully employed.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  thia 
restless  desire  of  novelty  which  gives  so  much 
trouble  to  the  teacher,  may  be  often  the  struggle 
of  the  understanding  starting  from  that,  to  whlck 
it  is  not  by  nature  adapted,  and  travelling  in 
search  of  something  on  whidi  it  may  fix  with 
greater  satisfaction.  For  without  supposing 
each  man  particularly  marked  out  by  his  genius 
for  particular  performances,  it  may  bs  easily 
conceived,  that  when  a  numerous  class  of  boym 
is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the  same  forms 
of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  same  words, 
or  the  explication  of  the  same  sentiments,  tbe 
employment  must,  either  by  nature  or  accident, 
be  less  suitable  to  some  than  others ;  that  the 
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MflM  to  be  eoBtemplated  may  be  teo  dUBeolt  for 
the  apfmberMioQ  of  ooe^  and  too  obriooa  for 
that  of  another :  they  may  be  each  as  aome  un- 
deritandinga  cannot  reach,  though  others  look 
down  upon  them  as  bdow  their  rifard.  Every 
mind  in  its  pregrcas  through  the  different  stagea 
of  schobstio  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of 
these  conditions^  most  either  flag  with  the  la- 
bour, or  grow  wanton  with  the  facility,  of  the 
work  assigned ;  and  in  either  st^te  it  naturally 
tarns  aside  from  the  track  before  it.  Wearinem 
looks  out  for  relief,  and  leisure  for  employment, 
and  surely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  the  wander- 
ings of  both«  For  the  iacultiee  which  are  too 
lightly  burdened  with  the  businees  of  the 
day,  may  with  great  propriety  add  to  it  some 
other  inquiry :  and  he  that  finds  himself  over- 
wearied by  a  task,  whioh  periuqw,  with  all  his 
eflbrts»  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  jueafied  in  addieting  himself  rather  to 
easier  studies,  and  endeavouring-  to  quit  that 
which  is  above  his  attainment,  for  that  which 
nature  has  made  him  capable  of  pursuing  with 
advantage. 

That  therefore  this  rovinf  cariosity  may  not 
be  unsatisfied,  it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in 
its  way  such  allarements  as  may  withh^^d  it 
from  a  useless  and  unbounded  diesipation ; 
such  as  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and 
direct  it  without  reetraint ;  such  as  may  suit 
every  inclination,  and  fit  every  capacity ;  may 
employ  the  stronger  genius,  by  operations  of 
reason ;  and  engage  the  lees  active  or  forcible 
mind,  by  supplying  it  with  easy  knowledge,  and 
obviating  that  despondence,  which  quickly  pre- 
vails, when  nothing  appears  but  a  succession  of 
fifficnlties,  and  one  labour  only  ceasee  that 
adMMher  may  be  imposed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  vritfa  all 
dispositions,  and  afford  entertainment  for  minds 
of  different  powers,  Is  neceesarily  to  contain 
treatises  on  different  sola|§ects.  A*  It  is  deeigned 
for  schools,  though  for  the  higher  classes^  it  is 
confined  wiiolly  to  such  parte  of  knowledge  as 
young  minds  may  comprehend;  and  as  It  is 
irawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  In  life, 
md  nnsMe  to  distingaish  the  necfiil  from  the 
oatentotious  or  unneceasary  parte  of  science,  It 
Is  requbite  that  a  very  niee  dietlnetion  should  bo 
made,  that  nothings  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleaeure^  nor  any  arte  of 
attraction  neglected,  that  might  Ar  tbs  attention 
upon  more  Importent  stndiee. 

These  considerations  prodaced  the  book  which 
is  hers  offered  to  the  pobHc,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  deiign  of  pleasing  by  instruction, 
than  any  which  baa  hitherto  been  admitted 
into  our  seminaries  of  literature.  There  are 
not  indeed  waatlng  In  tite  world  cempenJiwms 
of  sdeaee,  but  msny  were  wHttesi  at  a  time 
when  philosophy  was  imperfbet,  a*  thai  of  O. 
Valht ;  many  contain  only  uahod 


synoptical  teUes,  as  that  of  Stierius  ;  and  others 
are  too  lai^  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Akto* 
dins ;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
least  ol^ection,  they  are  generally  in  a  language* 
whioh,  to  boys,  is  more  difficult  than  the  eub* 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  Icam  a  new  ecience  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
As  fai  life,  eo  in  study,  it  is  dangerons  to  do  mora 
things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  ie  not 
to  be  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstraetiens^ 
in  a  way,  of  whleh  the  natural  and  unavoldahla 
asperity  ie  such  as  too  frequently  prodoMf 
despair. 

If  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
objection  to  any  of  the  volumee  already  extant* 
the  schools  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation ;  but  none  could  bo 
found  that  was  not  defective,  redundant,  or 
erroneous,  as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use. 
It  was  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
every  single  science  there  was  not  some  treatisa 
written  for  the  use  of  scholan,  which  might  bo 
adapted  to  this  design,  so  that  a  collection  migfai 
be  made  from  different  authors,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  new  systems.  This  seoroh 
waa  not  wholly  without  eucceee,  for  twoanHietv 
were  found,  whoee  performancee  might  be  ad- 
mitted with  little  alteration.  Bat  so  widd^ 
does  this  plan  differ  from  all  others*  ao  mnek 
has  the  state  of  many  kinds  of  learnlBf  bosn 
changed,  or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherfta 
been  cultivated,  that  none  of  the  other  subjeete 
were  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  was  now- 
required  ;  and  thenibre  neither  care  nor  «&• 
pense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and 
procure  to  this  1xK»k  the  merit  of  an  original. 

With  what  judgment  the  deeign  baa  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  hos  been  executed, 
the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine.  But 
before  sentence  ehall  pass,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  what  has  been  Intended,  that 
.censure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  omiesion  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  Aey  are  ta 
whoee  instructions  tiieae  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  1» 
obviated;  to  lay  down  the  reaeons  which  di- 
rected the  choice  of  the  several  subjeete;  amfr 
to  explain  more  minutdy  the  manner  in  which 
each  part^oolar  part  of  these  vohimce  ie  to  bo 
used. 

The  title  bos  already  dedared,  tlwt  tfaeee  vo- 
lames  are  parties  arly  Intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  therefore  it  baa  been  the  cars  of 
the  authors  to  explain  thtf  sevei*al  sciences,  of 
which  they  have  treated,  in  the  meet  famiUsor 
manner  ;  for  the  mind  used  only  to  common 
expressions,  and  inaccurate  ldea%  does  not  snA* 
denly  conform  Iteelf  to  sehotastie  modea  of 
reasoning,  or  conceive  die  nice  distindioBs  sf  • 
sobfilo  phHeeophy,  and  may  be  pfopeyly  initiator 
in  specmhitive  fltodfea  by  as  introdoclion  lilw 
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tbiis  in  which  the  grotmeM  of  Tulgwr 
tfon  U  ayoided,  wikhoat  the  obaerTation  of  mo- 
taphyaieal  exactncM.  It  is  ohwnred  thmt  in 
the  coarse  of  the  natvral  world  no  change  Is  in- 
stantaneoos,  but  all  its  Tidssltades  are  gradual 
and  slow ;  the  motions  of  intellect  proceed  in 
the  like  imperceptilile  progression,  and  proper 
degrees  of  transition  from  one  study  to  another 
are  therefore  necessary ;  but  let  it  not  be  charged 
«pon  the  writers  of  this  book,  that  they  in- 
tended to  exhibit  more  than  the  dawn  of  know- 
ledge, or  pretended  to  raise  in  the  mind  any 
nobler  prodact  than  the  blossoms  of  science, 
which  more  powerful  institutions  may  ripen  in- 
to fruit. 

For  this  reason  it  most  not  be  expected,  that 
In  the  following  pages  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences ;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deserredly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  but  to  protect  it 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  affluence, 
but  to  supply  ft  with  necessaries.  The  inqtmy, 
therefore,  was  not  what  degrees  of  knowledge 
are  desirable,  but  what  are  in  most  stations  of 
life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  choice  was 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
Utsrature,  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
SnconTsnience  which  its  neglect  was  likely  to 


I.  The  preyalenee  of  this  consideration  ap- 
pears in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  readf  and 
tpeaky  and  write  letters,'  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  to 
Uosh  for  baling  employed  his  time,  if  honour 
be  estimated  by  use.  For  precepts  of  tliia  kind, 
however  neglected,  extend  their  importance  as 
Cur  as  men  are  found  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  one  to  another ;  they  are  equally  useful 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  they  may  often 
contribute  to  make  ignorance  less  inelegant; 
aad  may  it  not  be  observed,  that  they  are  fre- 
qaently  wanted  for  the  embellishment  even  of 
lesming? 

In  order  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part, 
which  consisto  of  various  exemplifications  of 
anoh  differences  of  style  as  require  correspondent 
diversities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
Inform  the  scholar,  that  there  are  in  general 
three  forms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  ita 
particnlar  mode  of  elocution  :  the  familiar,  the 
iolemn,  »d  the  pathetic.  That  in  the  funiliar, 
he  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  lighter 
liberties  of  voioe»  as  when  he  reads  the  common 
articles  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of 
Intelligence  or  business.  That  the  solemn  style, 
such  as  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacte  a 
uniform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  dear,  and 
calm.     That  for  the  pathetic,  such  as  an  ani- 


mated oratidi,  it  is  nacniiary  the  virfca  ba  n» 
gnlated  by  the  sense,  varying  and  riling  with 
the  passions.  These  rules,  which  are  the  meet 
general,  admit  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
observations,  which  must  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  scholar;  for  it  is  observable,  that 
though  very  few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs 
in  a  different  way.  But  let  one  remaik  never 
be  omitted ;  inculcate  strongly  to  every  schohir 
the  danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another ;  an 
attempt  which,  though  it  has  bten  often  repeat- 
ed, is  always  unsuccessful. 

The  importance  6f  writing  letters  with  pro- 
priety. Justly  daims  to  be  considered  with  care, 
since,  next  to  the  power  of  pleasing  with  his 
presence,  every  man  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
give  ddight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should 
be  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those 
letters  which  are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the 
general  business  of  life  is  transacted,  there  are 
no  examplcM  easily  to  be  found.  It  seems  the 
general  fiiult  of  those  who  undertake  this  part 
of  education,  that  they  propose  for  the  exercise 
of  thdr  scholars,  occasions  which  rardy  hap- 
pen;  such  as  congratulations  and  condolences, 
and  neglect  thoee  without  which  life  cannot 
proceed.  It  is  possible  to  pass  many  ysars  with- 
out the  necessity  of  writing  panegyrics  or  cpl- 
thalamiums ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  narrative  of  some  minute  inddenta  of 
common  life.  On  these  subjects,  therefore, 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  dearly,  neatly,  and  aucdnctly,  lest 
they  come  from  school  into  the  world  without 
any  acquaintance  with  common  affairs,  and 
stand  idle  spectetors  of  mankind,  in  cxpectatkia 
that  some  great  event  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  their  rhetoric 

II.  The  second  place  is  aaalgned  to  geometry  f 
on  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecsssary  to 
expatiate  in  an  age  when  mathematical  stadica 
have  so  much  engaged  the  attentioo  of  all  classea 
of  men.  This  treatise  is  one  of  those  whioh 
have  been  borrowed,  being  a  translation  frona 
the  work  of  M.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
as  more  than  the  first  initiation.  In  ddiTering 
the  fundamental  prindples  of  geometry*  It  Is 
necessary  to  proceed  by  slow  steps,  that  eadk 
proposition  may  be  fully  understood  bofora 
another  is  attempted.  For  which  porpoae  it  is 
not  sufficient,  that  when  a  question  is  asked  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scholar  likewise  can 
in  the  words  of  the  book,  return  the  proper  an- 
swer ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  act  of  memory, 
not  of  understanding;  it  is  always  proper  to 
very  the  words  of  the  question,  to  place  the 
proposition  in  different  pointo  of  view,  and  to 
require  of  the  learner  an  explanation  in  hia  ov^n 
terms,  informing  him  however  when  they  aire 
improper.  By  this  method  the  scholar  will  be- 
come caatiotts  and  attentive,  and  the  master  will 
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lcB«»fr  witfi  eertminty  the  dafr«e  of  hit  profideocy. 
Yet,  though  this  mlo  it  genenUy  right,  I  cmnnot 
hut  reeommoid  a  precept  of  Pai^ie'e,  that  when 
the  •tudent  curnot  be  made  to  oomprehend  some 
partieular  part,  it  should  be,  for  that  time,  laid 
aside,  till  Dew  light  shall  arise  from  subsequent 
observation. 

When  this  compendium  is  completely  under- 
stood, the  scholar  may  proceed  to  the  perusal  of 
Taoqnet,  afterwards  of  Euclid  himself,  and  then, 
of  the  modem  improrers  of  geometry,  such  as 
Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

III.  The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  with 
geography  and  astronomy  will  not  be  disputed. 
If  the  pupil  is  bom  to  the  ease  of  a  large  for- 
tune, no  part  of  learning  is  more  necessary  to 
him  than  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  na* 
tions,  on  which  their  interests  generally  depend ; 
if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  will  not  be 
obliged  to  apply  himself  in  some  part  of  his 
life  to  these  studies,  as  no  other  branch  of  lite- 
rature can  be  fully  comprehended  without  them ; 
if  he  b  designed  for  the  arts  of  commerce  or 
agriculture,  some  general  acquaintance  with 
these  sciences  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to 
him;  in  a  word,  no  studies  aiFord  more  exten- 
sire,  more  wonderful,  or  more  pleasing  scenes ; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas  impressed 
upon  the  soul,  which  can  more  conduce  to  its 
future  entertainment. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  it  will  be 
proper  to  proceed  with  the  same  gradation  and 
caution  as  in  geometry.  And  it  is  always  of  use 
to  decorate  the  nakedness  of  science,  by  inter- 
spersing such  observations  and  narratives  as 
may  amuse  the  mind,  and  excite  curiosity. 
Thus,  in  explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  re- 
gions, it  might  be  fit  to  read  the  namtive  of 
the  Englishmen  that  wintered  in  Greenland, 
which  will  make  young  minds  sufficiently  cu- 
rious after  the  cause  of  such  a  length  of  night, 
and  intenseness  of  cold  ;  and  many  stratagems 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  practised  to  interest 
them  in  all  parts  of  their  studies,  and  call 
in  their  passions  to  animate  their  inquiries. 
When  they  hare  read  this  treatise,  it  will  be 
proper  to  recommend  to  them  Varenins*s  Geo- 
graphy, and  Gregory's  Astronomy. 

I  v.  The  Btnd  J  of  chrorwlogy  and  history  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  natural  delights  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  live  without  in> 
quiring  by  what  means  every  thing  was  brought 
into  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or 
without  finding  in  the  mind  some  desire  of  being 
informed  concerning  the  generations  of  man- 
kind, that  have  been  in  possession  of  the  world 
before  us,-  whether  they  wen  better  or  worse 
than  ourselves;  or  what  good  or  eril  has  been 
derived  to  us  from  their  schemes,  practices,  and 
Institutions.  These  are  inquiries  which  history 
alone  can  satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  ba  made 


inteUigiMe  by  some  knowledge  of  ehronology, 
the  science  by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their 
order,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
tled ;  and  which  therefora  assists  the  memory 
by  method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by 
showing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  should  be  diligently 
inculcated  to  the  scholar,  that  unless  he  fixes  in 
'his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
man  of  eminence  lived,  and  each  action  was  per- 
formed, with  some  part  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consuma 
his  life  in  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  his  ma- 
mory  will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transaetiona 
resembling  one  another,  and  his  refleetions  be 
like  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbuletot,  but 
confused  and  indistinct 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art  o# 
computing  and  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  Tery  dif- 
ficult, so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
should  however  be  taught,  so  for  as  it  can  ba 
learned  without  the  loss  of  those  houn  which  aro 
required  fur  attainments  of  neanr  eonceni. 
The  student  may  join  with  this  treatiae  La 
Clero's  Compendium  of  History;  and  after- 
wards may,  for  the  historical  part  of  chronology, 
procuro  Helvicus's  and  Isaacson's  Tables ;  andy 
if  he  b  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  pari* 
may  fint  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time^ 
Heame's  Doctor  Historicus,  Strauchius,  tlia 
first  part  of  Petarias's  Rationarium  Tempo- 
rum  ;  and  at  length,  Scaliger  de  Emendations 
Temporum.  And  for  instruction  in  the  method 
of  his  historical  studies,  he  may  consult  Heame'a 
Ductor  Historicus,  MThean's  Lectures,  Raw- 
linson's  Directions  for  the  Study  of  History ; 
and  for  ecclesiastical  history.  Cave  and  Dupin^ 
Baronius  and  Fleury. 

V.  Rhetoric  and  poetry  supply  life  with  Its 
highest  intellectual  pleasuree ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  rirtue  aro  of  great  use  for  the  impression  d 
just  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illus- 
trious examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
arts,  so  much  moro  is  the  effect  of  naturo  than 
the  effect  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attemptad 
here  but  to  teach  the  mind  some  general  heads 
of  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  best  writen  may  commonly  he  reduoad. 
In  the  use  of  this  it  is  not  proper  that  the  teacher 
should  confine  himself  to  the  examples  beforo 
him ;  for  by  that  method  he  wOl  never  enable 
his  pupils  to  maks  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
but,  baring  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
flguro,  he  should  reqnlro  them  to  exemplify  It 
by  their  own  observations,  pointing  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  woriu,  the  book  or  canto  in 
which  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
them  to  discoyer  the  particular  passags  by  tha 
light  of  the  rules  which  they  haye  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  )>rogre8S  in  these  studies,  they 
may  consult  QuintlUan and  Vossiut's  Rhetoric; 
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Um  art  0f  poetry  will  be  beat  iMurmd  from  Baau 
and  Boboars  in  French,  together  with  Dryden'e 
Eewys  mnd  Prefaoen,  the  critical  Pmptn  of  Ad- 
diaon,  Spence  on  Pope'a  Odyaaey,  and  Tn^p*a 
Pralectionea  Foeticae ;  bat  a  more  aocnrate  and 
philoaophical  account  i«  expected  from  a  com- 
mentary upon  Ariatotle'a  Art  of  Poetry,  with 
which  the  literature  of  this  nation  will  be  in  a 
•hort  time  augmented. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawings 
it  ia  not  neeeaaary  to  give  any  directlona,'  the 
an  of  the  treatiae  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figurm  which  are  an- 
nexed. It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  aeholari 
to  indnatry,  by.ahowing  in  other  booica  the  uae 
•f  the  art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it 
Maiata  the  apprehenaion,  and  relierea  the  me- 
mory ;  and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimea  to  wriu 
deacriptlona  of  enginea,  utenaila,  or  any  complex 
piecea  of  worlcmanabip,  they  wiil  more  fully 
apprehend  the  neoemity  of  an  expedient  which 
ao  happily  auppliea  the  defecta  of  language,  and 
onaUaa  the  eye  to  ooneeiye  what  cannot  be  eon- 
▼eyed  to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  they 
have  read  thia  treatiae,  and  practiaed  upon  theae 
llgurea,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  the 
Jeauit'a  Penpeotive,  and  their  manual  opera- 
fiona  by  other  figurea  which  may  be  eaally  pro* 
cured. 

VII.  Logie,  or  the  art  of  arranging  an^  con- 
fliecting  ideaa,  of  forming  and  exitmining  argu- 
manta,  ia  uniTermlly  allowed  to  be  an  attainment 
in  the  tttmeat  degree  worthy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whoae  higheat  honour  ia  to  be  endued 
with  reason ;  but  it  ia  doubted  whether  that 
ambition  haa  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  powera  of  ratiocination  hare  been  much  im- 
prored  by  any  eyatema  of  art,  or  methodical  in- 
atitutiona.  The  logic  which  for  ao  many  agea 
iMpt  poaacaaion  of  the  achoola,  haa  at  laat  been 
flondemned  aa  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  very 
Iktle  uae  in  the  purauit  of  truth;  and  later 
writera  hare  contented  themaelvea  with  giving 
an  account  of  the  operationa  of  the  mind,  marie* 
iag  the  varioaa  atagee  of  her  jM'ogreaa,  and  giving 
some  general  rulea  fin*  the  regulation  of  her  con- 
duct. The  method  of  theee  writera  ia  here 
Mlowed;  but  without  a  aervile  adherence  to 
any,  and  with  endeavoura  to  make  improve- 
menta  upon  all.  Thb  werlc,  however  labori- 
•na,  haa  yet  been  fruitleaa,  if  there  be  truth  In 
an  obaervation  very  frequently  ntade,  that  iQgi- 
dana  out  of  the  achod  do  not  raaaou  better  than 
men  unaaaiated  by  thoaa  UghU  which  their 
wience  la  auppeaed  to  bestow.  It  ia  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  legiolana  may  be  aoihetimea 
overborne  by  their  pamiona,  or  blinded  by  their 
pr^udioei :  and  that  a  man  may  reaaon  ill,  aa 
he  may  act  lU,  not  becanae  he  doee  not  know 
wliat  ia  rights  but  becauae  he  doea  not  regard  it; 
yet  it  ia  no  more  the  fiuilt  of  biaart  that  it  doee 
notdireet  Um  whan  hU  attention  U  withdrawn  I 


from  it,  than  it  ij  the  defeat  of  hie  dght  that  ha 
miaiea  hia  way  wiwn  he  ahuti  hia  eyca.  Agsinat 
thia  cauae  of  error  there  ia  no  proviaion  to  be 
made,  otherwiae  than  by  inculcating  tho  valae 
of  truth,  and  tho  ncceaaity  of  conquering  the 
pamiona.  But  logic  may  likewiae  lail  to  pro- 
duce  ita  eifecta  upon  common  occaalona,  for 
want  of  being  Irequently  and  familiarly  api^ied, 
till  Ita  preoepta  ntay  direct  the  mind  impererepti- 
bly,  aa  the  fingera  of  a  musician  are  rq^ated  by 
hia  knowledge  of  the  tune.  Thb  readlneaa  of 
recollection  la  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent 
impraaaion;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper, 
when  logic  haa  been  once  learned,  tb^  teacher 
take  frequent  occaaion,  in  the  moat  eaay  and 
familiar  convermtion,  to  obaerve  when  ita  rulea 
are  preaorved,  and  when  they  are  broken ;  and 
that  afterwards  be  read  no  autbora  without  exact- 
ing of  hia  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable 
exemplification,  or  breach  of  the  lawa  of  rea- 
aonlng. 

When  thia  ayatem  haa  been  digeated,  if  it  be 
thought  neeeaaary  to  proceed  farther  in  the 
study  of  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recom- 
mend Crouaaz,  Watta,  Le  Clcrc,  Wolfiua,  and 
Locke*a  Eaaay  on  Human  Understanding ;  and 
if  there  be  Imagined  any  neceeaity  of  adding  the 
peripatetic  logic,  which  haa  been  perhapa  con- 
demned without  a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  oonvo- 
uient  to  proceed  to  Sanderaon,  Wallis,  Crackan- 
tborp,  and  Aristotle. 

VIII.  To  excite  a  cnrioaity  after  the  worka 
of  God,  ia  the  ehief  dmign  of  the  amali  apeci- 
men  of  mUunU  hiMtory  inaerted  in  thia  collec- 
tion ;  which,  however,  may  be  sufficient  to  put 
the  mind  in  motion,  and  in  aome  meaaure  to 
direct  iu  stepa ;  but  ita  effecta  may  easily  be 
improved  by  a  pfaUoaophic  maater,  who  will 
every  day  find  a  thousand  opportunitiea  of 
turning  the  attention  of  his  acbolara  to  tho  con- 
templation of  the  objecta  that  aurronnd  them, 
of  laying  open  the  wonderful  art  with  which 
every  part  of  the  universe  ia  formed,  and  tha 
providence  which  govema  the  vegetable  and 
animal  creation.  He  may  la^  before  them  the 
Religioua  Philosopher,  Bay,  Derham*s  Phy- 
aico-Tbeology,  together  with  the  Spectacle  do  In 
Nature ;  and  in  time  recommend  to  their  per- 
usal Rondoletiuaand  Aldrovandoa. 

IX.  But  how  much  soever  the  reaaon  may  be 
strengthened  by  logic,  or  the  conceptiona  of 
the  mind  enlaiyed  by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is 
necessary  the  man  be  not  suffered  to  dwell  upon 
tbem  80  long  aa  to  neglect  the  study  of  himaelf, 
the  knowledge  of  hia  own  atation  In  the  ranks 
of  being,  and  bia  various  relations  to  tho  in* 
numerable  mnltitudea  which  aurround  him,  and 
with  which  hia  Maker  haa  ordained  him  to  bo 
united  for  the  reception  and  communication  of 
happineaa.  To  conaidcr  theae  aright  la  of  tho 
greateat  importance,  aince  from  theae  arise  duties 
whieh  ho  cannot  ncfiact.    Ethict,  or  maraUt^, 
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tlierefore,  is  one  of  tfae  stadiM  which  ought  to 
begin  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only 
end  with  life  itself.  '  Other  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  eon- 
tribute  to  illustrate  the  knowledge,  and  confirm 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  piety,  which  ex* 
tend  their  influence  beyond  the  grave,  and  in- 
crease our  happiness  through  endless  duration. 

This  great  sdence,  therefore,  mast  be  incul- 
cated with  care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  im- 
portance ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds : 
and  for  the  prosecution  of  this  derign,  fit  op- 
portunities are  always  at  hand.  As  the  import- 
ance of  logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false 
arguments,  the  exceilsnce  of  moraSi^  is  to  be 
displayed  by  proring  the  deformity,  the  re- 
proach, and  the  misery  of  all  deyiations  from 
it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  laws 
of  mere  morality  are  no  coercive  power ;  and, 
however  they  may  by  conviction  of  their  fitness 
please  the  reasoner  in  the  shade,  when  the  pas- 
sions stagnate  without  impulse,  and  the  appetites 
are  secluded  from  their  objects,  they  will  be  of 
little  force  against  the  ardour  of  desire,  or  the 
vehemence  of  rage,  amidst  the  pleasures  and 
tumults  of  the  world.  To  counteract  the  power 
of  temptations,  hope  must  be  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  rewards,  and  fear  by  the  expec- 
tation of  punishment ;  and  virtue  may  owe  her 
panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must  derive  her  au 
thority  from  religion. 

When  therefore  the  obligations  of  morality 
are  taught,  let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity 
never  be  forgotten  ;  by  which  It  wiU  be  shown, 
that  they  give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other ; 
religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  morality  the  will  of  God.  Under  this  ar- 
ticle must  be  recommended  Tully's  Offices, 
Grotius,  Puifendorf,  Cumberland's  Laws  of 
Nature,  and  the  excellent  Mr.  Addison's  Moral 
and  Religious  Essays. 

X.  Thus  tBT  the  work  is  composed  for  the  use 
of  scholars,  merely  as  they  are  men.  But  ft 
was  thought  necessary  to  introduce  something 
that  might  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  coun- 
try for  which  it  is  designed;  and  therefore  a 
discourse  has  been  added  upon  trade  and  com' 
mefce,  of  which  it  becomes  every  man  of  this 
nation  to  understand  at  least  the  general  prin- 
ciples, as  it  is  impossible  that  any  should  be 
high  or  low  enough  not.  to  be  in  some  degrpe 
aifected  by  their  declension  or  prosperity.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  it  should  be  universally 
known  among  us,  what  changes  of  property  are 
advantageous,  or  when  the  balance  of  trade  is 
on  our  side ;  what  are  the  products  or  manufac- 
tures of  other  countries ;  and  how  far  one  nation 
may  in  any  species  of  traffic  obtain  or  preserve 
superiority  over  another.  The  theory  of  trade 
is  yet  but  little  understood,  and  therefore  the 
practice  Is  often  without  real  advantage  to  the 
public ;  but  it  might  be  carried  on  with  more 


general  success,  if  its  principles  were  better 
considered ;  and  to  excite  that  attention  is  our 
chief  design.  To  the  perusal  of  this  book  may 
soooetfd  that  of  Mun  upon  foreign  Trade,  Sir 
Joslah  Child,  Locke  upon  Coin,  Davenant's 
Treatises,  the  British  Merchant,  DictionuaiM 
de  Commerce,  and,  for  an  abstract  or  compen- 
diiim>  Gee,  and  an  improvement  that  may  here- 
after be  made  upon  his  plan. 

XL  The  principles  of  /atos  and  govemfnent 
eome  next  to  be  eonsidered;  by  which  men 
are  taught  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  for  what 
it  is  paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justly 
required.  This  knowledge,  by  peculiar  ncces- 
sUy,  constitutes  a  part  oT  the  education  of  an 
Englishman,  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince 
according  to  the  law,  and  who  Is  himself  a 
secondary  legislator,  as  he  gives  his  consent,  by 
his  representative,  to  all  the  laws  by  which  he 
is  hound,  and  has  a  right  to  petition  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they 
are  deliberating  upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  community.  This  is  therefore  a 
subject  to  which  the  thoughts  of  a  young  man 
ought  to  be  directed ;  and  that  he  may  olttain 
such  knowledge  as  may  qualify  him  to  act  and 
judge  as  one  of  a  free  people,  let  him  be  directed 
to  add  to  this  introduction,  Fortescue*s  Treatises, 
N.  Bacon's  Historical  Discourse  on  the  J41WS 
and  Government  of  England,  Temple's  Intro- 
duction, Locke  on  Government,  Zouch's  £le- 
menta  Juris  Civills,  Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdon's 
History  of  Parliaments^  and  Hooker's  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

XII.  Having  thus  supplied  the  young  student 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  he  learns 
its  application ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  his 
part,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  choose  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  section  is  added  upon  human  life  and 
manners  i  in  which  he  is  cautioned  against  the 
danger  of  indulging  hU  passions,  of  vitiating  his 
habits,  and  depraving  his  sentiments.  Ho  is  In- 
structed in  these  points  by  three  fables,  two  ot 
which  were  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
ancient  Pagan  world.  But  at  this  he  is  not  to 
rest ;  for  if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happy, 
he  must  diligently  study  the  Schiptuaes  of 
God. 

Such  is  the  book  now  proposed,  au  the  first 
initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  too  long  delayed 
in  the  present  forms  of  education.  Whether 
the  complaints  be  not  often  ill- grounded,  may 
perhaps  be  disputed;  but  it  Is  at  least  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  greater  proficiency  might 
sometimes  be  made ;  that  real  knowledge  might 
be  more  early  communicated ;  and  that  children 
, might  be  allowed,  without  injury  to  healtli>  to 
spend  many  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
ments, which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  aiid 
play;  therefore  the  public  will  surely  encou- 
iiige  an  experiment,  by  which,  if  it  foils,  no* 
SB 
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body  it  hart ;  and  if  it  succeeds,  all  tbe  ftitare 
•gee  of  tiie  world  may  find  advaotaf  « ;  wUch 
may  eradicate  or  prevent  vice,  by  taming  to  a 
better  use  those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned 
or  indulged  :  and  in  some  sense  lengthen  life, 
by  teaching  posterity  to  enjoy  those  yean  which 
have  hitherto  been  lost  The  success,  and  even 
the  trial  of  this  experiment,  will  depend  apon 
tfiose  to  whom  the  care  of  our  youth  is  commit- 
ted ;  and  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  their 
trust  will  easily  prevail  upon  them  to  encourage 
a  work  which  pursues  the  design  of  improving 


education.  If  any  part  of  the  foOowIng  per- 
formance shall  upon  trial  be  found  capable  of 
amendment :  if  any  thing  can  be  added  or  al- 
tered, so  as  to  render  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge  more  easy ;-  the  Editor  will  be  extremely 
obliged  to  any  gentleman,  particularly  thoea 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  for 
such  hints  or  observations  as  may  tend  townrds 
the  improvement,  and  will  spare  neither  expense 
nor  tiouhle  in  making  the  best  use  of  their  in- 
formation. 
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No  expectation  is  more  fallacious  than  that 
which  autliors  form  of  the  reception  which 
their  labours  will  ftnd  among  mankind.  Scarce- 
ly any  man  publishes  a  book,  whatever  it  be, 
without  believing  that  he  has  caught  the  mo- 
ment when  the  public  attention  is  vacant  to  his 
call,  and  the  world  is  disposed  in  a  particular 
manner  to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes  to 


The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far  ex- 
empt  from  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that  they 
likewise  please  themselves  with  imagining, 
that  they  have  reserved  their  labours  to  a  pro- 
pitious conjuncture,  and  that  this  Is  the  proper 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  of 
Commerce* 

The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  &r 
from  in&Uibility;  but  in  justification  of  some 
degree  of  confidence  it  may  be  properly  ob- 
served, that  there  was  never  from  the  earliest 
ages  a  time  in  which  trade  so  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  or  commercial  gain  was 
sought  with  such  general  emulation.  Nations 
which  have  hitherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that 
of  vrar,  nor  conceived  any  means  of  increasing 
riches  but  by  plunder,  ore  awakened  to  more  in- 
offensive industry.  Thoee  whom  the  possession 
of  subterraneous  treasures  have  long  disposed 
to  accommodate  themselves  by  foreign  Industry, 
are  at  last  convinced,  that  idleness  never  will 


•  A  new  DicticBary  of  Trade  sncl  Comueroe,  com- 
piled from  the  Information  of  tbe  most  eminent 
Morehsnts,  and  frum  tke  Works  of  the  bett  Writun 
on  oommercUl  Subjects  in  all  Languages,  by  Mr. 
Rolt.    Folio,  I7d7. 


be  rich.  The  merchant  Is  now  invited  to  every 
port,  manufactures  are  established  in  all  cities, 
and  princes  who  just  can  view  the  sea  frwai 
some  single  comer  of  their  dominions,  are  en- 
larging harbours,  erecting  mercantile  compa- 
nies, and  preparing  to  traiBo  in  the  remotest 
countries. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject.  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  by  the  alphabet, 
and  publish  dictionaries  of  every  kind  of  lite- 
rature. This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried 
too  for  by  the  force  of  fashion.  Sciences,  in 
themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitous  distri- 
butions. A  dictionary  of  arithmetic  or  geo- 
metry can  serve  only  to  confound;  but  com- 
merce, considered  in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to 
refuse  any  other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it 
comprises  innumerable  particulars  unconnected 
with  each  other,  among  which  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  any  should  be  first  or  last,  better  than 
is  furnished  by  the  letters  that  compose  their 


We  cannot  Indeed  boast  ourselveo  the  inven- 
tors of  a  scheme  so  commodious  and  compre- 
hensive. The  French,  among  iniiumerable  pro- 
jects for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken 
care  to  supply  their  merchants  vHth  a  Diction- 
noire  de  ComTnerce,  collected  with  great  industry 
and  exactness,  but  too  large  for  common  use, 
and  adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  aa 
well  as  others,  has  been  carefully  consulted, 
that  our  merchants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  undertakini;, 
that  it  was  neoeesary  to  solicit  every  in/brmation. 
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to  coniult  Ui«  lining  aiid  Um  detd.  TIm  grtat 
qiudification  of  him  thai  attompts  a  work  thus 
geueral  is  diligcnoo  of  inquiry.  No  man  has 
opportunity  or  ability  to  aoqaaint  himself  with 
all  the  subjects  of  a  oommereial  dictionary,  so 
as  to  deecribe  from  his  own  Icoowledge,  or  as- 
sert on  l&is  own  experience.  He  must  therefore 
often  depend  upon  the  Yeradty  of  others,  as 
crary  man  depends  in  common  life,  and  hare  no 
other  skill  to  boast  than  that  of  selecting  judi- 
oionsly,  and  arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  seleetlon  and  method  will 
nppear  snfflcient  to  orerburdcn  industry  and  dia- 
tract  attention.  Many  branches  of  oonmieroe 
are  subdiyided  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts, 
till  at  last  they  become  so  minute  as  not  easily 
to  be  noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are 
so  woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tangled without  long  inquiry;  many  arU  are 
industriously  kept  secret,  and  many  practices 
neoeseary  to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts 
too  remote  for  intelligence. 

But  tho  knowledge  of  trade  Is  of  so  much 
Importance  to  a  maritime  nation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  thooght  great  by  which  information  may 
be  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  what 
bo  might  jusUy  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is 
emitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is 
very  diffleolt;  a  volume  intended  to  contain 
whatever  is  requisite  to  be  knovrn  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  misoellanecns 
and  unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducilde  to 
heads;  yet,  ^noe  we  pretend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  traffic  ae  a  science,  and  to  make 
that  regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto 
been  to  a  great  degree  fortnitons  and  conjectural, 
and  baa  ofken  succeeded  by  chance  rather  than 
by  conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a  dis- 
tribution of  parts  has  been  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

In  tho  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propoee  to  exhibit  the  materials,  the 
placet,  and  the  meant  of  traffic. 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  what- 
ever it  bou^  and  told,  and  include  therefore 
•very  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
natore^  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  In 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  become  useful  when  they  recdve  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  me- 
tals, we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  produc- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  they  grow,  the  art  of 
cultivating  or  collecting  them,  their  discrimina- 
tions and  varieties,  by  which  the  best  sorts  are 
known  from  the  worsen  and  genuine  from  ficti- 


tious, the  arts  by  which  they  are  counterfeited, 
the  casualties  by  which  they  are  Impaired,  and 
the  practice  by  which  the  damage  is  palliated 
or  concealed.  We  shall  likewise  show  their  vir- 
tues and  uses,  and  trace  them  through  all  the 
changes  which  they  undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
vered. Of  every  artificial  commodity  the  man- 
ner 4q  which  it  ie  made  is  in  some  measure  do- 
scribed,  though  It  must  be  remembered,  that, 
manual  operaUons  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  words  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
Some  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded : 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
formed  by  the  pressurs  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer ;  that  a  cannon  is  cas^ 
and  that  an  anvil  is  forged.  But  as  it  is  to  moat 
traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  haa 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  m»- 
nu&cture  has  been  carried  furthest,  and  the 
marks  by  which  Its  excellency  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

By  the  placet  of  trade  are  understood  all  port% 
cities,  or  towns,  whero  staples  are  established, 
manufiustnres  are  wrought,  or  any  commodities 
aro  bought  and  sold  advantageously.  This  part 
of  our  work  Includes  an  enumeration  of  almost 
all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  such 
an  account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  pro- 
ducts, as  the  merchant  would  require,  who  being 
to  b^n  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  country, 
was  yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  tho 
placs  and  the  manners  of  tlie  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and 
conaequently  of  the  author  who  writes  for  mer- 
chants,  ought  to  be  employed  npoo  tho  meant  of 
trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge  and 
practice  necessary  to  the  skilful  and  successful 
conduct  of  commerce. 

Tho  first  of  tho  means  of  trade  ia  proper  edu- 
cation, which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbers ;  to  be  afterwards  completed  in  the 
counting-house,  by  obeervatlon  of  the  manner  of 
stating  accounts,  and  regulating  books,  which  ia 
one  of  the  few  arts  which  having  been  studied 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  is  carried  as  far 
as  use  can  require.  The  counting-house  of  an 
aoeompllshed  merohant  is  a  school  of  method, 
when  the  great  science  may  be  learned  of  rang- 
ing particulars  under  generals,  of  bringing  the 
diilierent  parts  of  a  transaction  together,  and  of 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  of  dealing  and 
exchange.  Let  no  man  venture  into  large  busi- 
ness while  he  is  Ignorant  of  the  method  of  regu- 
lating books ;  never  let  him  imagine  that  any 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  or  preeerve  multiplicity 
of  affairs  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  all  other 
studies  will  be  of  little  avail ;  but  this  alone  Is 
,  not  sufficient.   It  wlU  be  necessary  to  learn  many 
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other  tbing(8,  which  howerer  may  be  easily  in- 
eladed  In  the  preparatory  inetltatlooa,  each  aa 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  weightt  and  meatura 
of  diffierent  countries,  and  some  skill  in  geogra- 
phy and  narlgation,  with  which  this  book  may 
perhaps  suiBciently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  aa  part  of  the  skill 
of  a  merchant.  Is  included  not  so  much  the  art 
of  steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  of  the  different  parts  to  which  his 
cargoes  are  sent ;  the  costoms  to  be  paid ;  the 
paKses,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  the  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the 
true  rate  of  insurances.  To  this  must  be  added, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of 
other  nations,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  com- 
modities are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carry  goods 
of  the  same  kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who 
are  therefore  to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavour- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  every  error,  miscar- 
risge,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  means  of  trade  is  money,  of 
whirh  our  late  refinements  in  traffic  have  made 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficalt.  The  mer- 
chant must  not  only  inform  himself  of  the  va- 
rious denominations  and  valoe  of  foreign  coins, 
together  with  their  method  of  counting  and  re- 
ducing ;  sQch  as  the  milleries  of  Portugal,  and 
the  livres  of  France ;  but  he  must  learn  what  is 
of  more  difficult  attainment;  the  discount  of 
exchanges,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the 
principles  upon  which' the  several  banks  of  En- 
rope  are  established,  the  real  valoe  of  funds, 
the  true  credit  of  trading  companies,  with  all 
the  sources  of  profit,  and  possibilities  of  loss. 

All  this  he  must  learn  merely  aa  a  private 
dealer,  attentive  only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
as  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
while  he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote 
likewise  that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and 
study  many  questions  which  are  perhaps  more 
properly  political  than  mercantile. 

He  ought  therefore  to  consider  very  accu- 
rately the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion 
between  things  exported  and  imported ;  to  etx- 
amine  what  kinds  of  commerce  are  unlawful, 
either  as  being  expressly  prohibited,  because 
detrimental  to  the  manufactures  or  other  inter- 
est of  his  country,  aa  the  exportation  of  silver 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  the  introduction  of 
French  commodities;  or  unlawful  in  itsdf,  as 
the  traffic  for  negroes.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
state  with  accuracy,  the  benefits  and  mischiefs 
of  monopolies,  and  exclusive  companies ;  to  en- 
quire into  the  arts  which  have  been  practised  by 
them  to  make  them  necessary,  or  by  their  op- 


ponents to  make  them  odloos.  He  should  ln« 
form  himself  what  trades  ant  declining,  and 
what  are  improveable ;  when  the  advantage  is 
oil  our  side,  and  when  on  that  of  our  rivals. 

The  state  of  our  colonia  is  always  to  be  dllJ. 
gently  surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  afford,  and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealtk 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  country. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  vae 
than  that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
paid  at  the  porta,  or  excises  levied  on  the  mann- 
fkcturer.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportieD* 
ed ;  so  that  what  is  necessary  may  continue  cheeps 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  In  some 
measure  atone  to  the  publie  for  the  mischief 
done  to  individuals.  Duties  may  often  be  se 
regulated  as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that 
pay  them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  vn- 
equally  imposed  as  to  discourage  honesty,  and 
depress  industry,  and  give  temptation  to  6and 
and  unlawful  practices. 

To  teach  all  this  Is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary ;  which  though  Immedlafelj' 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  n 
merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and 
something  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  tberefbre 
want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  lilm  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  ef  the 
earth  and  water,  which  this  volume  will  oontaint 
may  be  equally  pleasing  and  useful  to  the  speco- 
latist  with  any  other  natural  history ;  and  tiie 
accounts  of  various  manufactures  wiU  constitute 
no  contemptible  body  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy. The  descriptions  of  ports  and  dtiea  may 
instruct  the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  wete 
found  In  books  appropriated  only  to  his  own  sci- 
ence ;  and  the  doctrines  of  funds.  Insurances^ 
currency,  monopolies,  exchanges,  and  duties,  Is 
so  necessary  to  the  politician,  that  without  It  he 
can  be  of  no  use  either  in  tlie  counell  or  the 
senate,  nor  can  speak  or  think  justly  eitlMr  on 
war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent 
the  labour  of  oom|^ling  this  work ;  nor  flatter 
ourselves  unreasonaMy,  in  predicting  a  favour^ 
able  reception  to  a  book  which  no  condition  ef 
life  can  render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to 
the  advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  lawa^ 
of  all  that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep 
or  improve  their  possessions,  of  all  that  dealre 
to  be  rich,  and  all  that  dealre  to  be  wise. 
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Thb  following  rdmtion  is  so  enxioas  and  enter- 
tiMninf,  and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
itsojadicioos  and  instmctive^  that  the  trans- 
lator is  confident  bis  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portoguese  traTeller,  contrary  t«  the 
general  vein  of  bis  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 
dible fictions:  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  b  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probabili- 
ty, baa  a  right  to  demand  that  tbey  should  be- 
lieve bim  wiio  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaflTected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  firom  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagina- 
tion. He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from 
the  rock  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

The  resder  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with 
spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetual  gloom  or 
unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are  the  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences:  he 
will  discover  what  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  Is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  ap- 
pear partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanc- 
ed iu  most  countries  their  particular  inconve- 
niences by  particular  fiivours. 

In  his  account  of  the  mission,  where  hisvera^ 
city  is  most  to  be  suspected,  be  neither  exag- 
gerates over-much  the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  For- 


*  Fur  an  account  of  tbu  book,  »ee  the  Life  of  Dr 
JohnsoD,  by  Mr.  Morpby. 


tugneee  to  their  countrymen,  by  the  Jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  ths  Abyssinians; 
but  if  the  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  vrith  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sinia, written  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  which  be  will 
find  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  light,  though  the  same 
in  which  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for 
the  Roman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  learned  dissertatof,  -  however  valuable 
for  his  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  having  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
midst  of  France,  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patriarch  Oviedo's  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preash  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hand% 
and  propagate  by  desolation  and  slaughter  tha 
tnie  worship  «f  the  God  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  left  this  great  charac- 
teristic to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  laving  one  another,  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  precepts 
of  ^e  goepel,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
to  come  down  In  search  of  the  true  church.  If 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel» 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive ;  among  those 
who  are  continually  grasping  at  dominion  over 
souls  as  well  as  bodies ;  among  those  who  are 
employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
for  the  most  enormous  villanies,  and  studying 
methods  of  destroying  their  fellow-creatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  but  their  erron— If  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  benevolence  engaged  in  mas- 
sacres, or  to  find  mercy  in  a  court  of  inquisition, 
he  would  not  look  for  the  true  church  in  th« 
church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  In  one  dissertation 
an  example  of  great  moderation,  in  deviating 
fh>m  the  temper  of  his  religion;  but  in  the 
others  has  left  proofs,  that  learning  and  honesty 
are  often  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice.     He 
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has  made  no  temple  9f  preferring  the  teatintony 
of  father  Da  Bemat  to  the  writings  of  all  the 
Portuguese  JesuHs,  to  whom  ho  allows  great 
z<ial,  but  little  loaming,  without  giring  any 
other  reason  than  tliat  his  favourite  was  a 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  French- 
men and  to  papists :  a  protestant  would  be  de- 
lirous  to  know,  why  he  must  imagine  that  fa- 
ther Dtt  Bemat  had  a  cooler  head  or  more 
knowledge,  and  why  one  man  whose  account  is 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  than 
many  agreeing  in  the  same  account. 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  any  parti- 
cular views,  another  bias  equally  powerful  may 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth ; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  designs ; 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  mission  seem 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  the  differences  between  the  Abys- 
sinian and  Roman  church ;  but  the  great  Lu- 
dolfus,  laying  hold  on  the  advantage,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  conformity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  seems  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  believe  the  Holy 
Scriptures  sufficient  to  teach  the  way  of  salva- 
tion; hnt,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
thought,  there  are  no  proofs  sufficient  to  decide 
it 

His  discourses  on  indiffBrent  snlJMiB  will 
divert  as  well  as  instruct ;  and  if  either  in  these, 
or  in  the  relation  of  father  Lobo,  ai^  alignment 
shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  description  ob- 
scure, they  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind, 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im- 


puted to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  ; 
more  justly  chargeable  on  the  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
great  liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  wfaeUicr 
justifiable  er  not,  shall  be  fairiy  confessed,  and 
let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  eoa- 


In  the  first  part  the  greatest  fireedom  has  1 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow 
eompaas ;  so  tliat  it  is  by  no  means  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  every 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  comprised, 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  oon- 
tinoation,  the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  ejcactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  boeu 
either  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  In  which 
an  exact  translation  has  been  attempted;  and 
even  in  those^  abstracts  are  sometimes  given  in- 
stead of  literal  quoUtions,  porticulariy  in  the 
first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  been  con- 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertatioos  to  aeeare 
the  credit  of  the  forcigoing  narrative^  are  entirely 
left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confession,  wba- 
ever  shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  origi- 
nal, if  he  shall  find  no  proofs  of  fhwid  or  parti- 
ality, will  candidly  overlook  any  failure  of  Jiidg- 
vkent. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

PROM  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Thouoh  criticism  has  been  cultivated  in  every 
age  of  learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
extensive  knowledge,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instractire 
to  the  mind;  though  almost  t^yery  species  of 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, precepts,  and  illustrations ;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  obeervation, 
has  hitherto  thought  sepulchral  inscriptioru 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  accunusy  their  beauties  and  de- 
fecU. 

The  reasons  of  this  neglect  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire, and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover;  it 
might  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 


ing would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  that  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elaborate  dissertations 
upon  Homer;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
man  may  expect  to  be  recoixled  in  an  epitapl^ 
and  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providing 
that  his  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an  unskilful 
panegyric 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  have  any  pert  in  the  regulation  of  onr 
studies,  EpiUphs  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  most 
ancient  stractures  In  the  world,  the  Pyramid^ 
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areciippoMd  io  b«  lepuldml  monuments,  which 
•Itbor  pride  or  gralitade  enctad ;  and  the  tame 
paasione  which  Incited  men  to  such  laborious  and 
expensive  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  thmt  of  their  benefactors,  would 
doubtless  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 


None  but  the  first  names  can  stand  unaasktod 
against  the  attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised 
to  reputation  by  aecident  or  caprice*  have  nothing 
but  their  names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  thers 
is  danger  lest  in  a  few  years  the  inscription  re- 
quire an  interpreter.  Thus  have  their  expee- 
Utions  been  disappointed  who  honoured  Picus 
of  Mirandohi  with  this  pompous  epitaph : 


Epitftpli  lilteretvine. 


)LA,  cetera  nornnt 
,  et  Antipodeii. 


n  the  remotest  cor- 
.ost  forgotten ;  and 
red,  and  applauded, 
rity. 


»y  their  emperors 
lingle  epitliet;  as 
cicutf  GermanicuSf 
:  epitaph,  IsAACus 
hie 


quires  no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
oeoome  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed 
with  Judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces 
many  men  of  merit   superior   to   panegyric 


i;p  in  this  corner,  quite  near  the  ash  tree. 

Are  three  pretty  childreu  as  ever  you  see. 

Qnc  had  black  eyes— their  hair  was  all  red— 

And  always  at  daric  we  seut  them  to  bed. 

At  KaiBsford  Ishmd,  in  Boston  harbor,  the  follow-  re  name  is  a  short 

ing  lines  were  cut  in  round  Roman  letters  into  the  >^>  without  exag- 

west  side  of  a  ledg«  of  slate  stone,  near  the  hospital    toric     Such  were 

and  within  the  last  few  years  used  to  be  read  by  fat  «  *>»•  Romans,  in 

aldenn«n,  who  walked  frcm  a  sumptuous  dinner  taUe 

— o»ly  eight  dollars  a  plate— to  see  the  pauper  patients 

cat  wftter  icmel  :— 

Near  these  gray  rocks,  inclosed  in  a  l>oz, 
LiesUr  John  Cox,  who  died  of  small-pox. 
The  poet  who  elaborated  this  most  have  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  banks  had  suspended  >pccie  i>ay- 
ments: — 
O  give  to  the  bishop,  for  the  rest  of  my  soul, 
Some  money  for  masses  in  the  great  clianccl  bowl ; 
No  uncurrent  stuff  will  pass  in  the  church, 
To  help  a  poor  devil  get  out  of  tlie  lurch ; 
St.  Peter  must  have  something  better  than  bills, 
From  those  who  forget  the  priest  in  their  wills. 
Do  what   you  may  —  preach,  pray,  whimper  or 

iVowu — 
The  gate  he  won't  open  till  the  ca»h  i»  paid  down. 
What  Fanufy  of  Hbffans  nyts  Thi.*  t 
Major  Hogans  and  hla  bri<lo — 
She  who  was  Sally  Eoach— 
Are  buried  side  by  side — 
Killed  by  a  smashed-up  eoach. 
Here  is  something  that  appeals  directly,  or  ratiicr 
commands,  with  an  anthorative  tone,  like  a  drill  ser- 
geant:— 

Stand  still  and  read  my  &te, 
Ton  who  are  passing  by ; 
My  name  was  Bliss,  my  wife  was  Kato^ 
Who's  dead  as  well  as  I. 
A  Free  Tvandation  fi'oni  the  French. 
Under  this  stone,  flat  on  his  back. 
The  man  of  rarest  merit  lies— 
A  cook  of  cooks,  Anial  de  Rac— 
Who  invented  the  tadpole  pies. 

Ckokku  &  Co. 
All  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology  art 
therefore  absurd,  and  all  regard  for  the  senso- 
leas  remains  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  and  so- 
persti  lous.     One  of  ihe  first  distinctions  of  the 


trt  of  mankind  a 
for  the  publication 
Iservation  of  their 
<  tion  of  these  it  is 
!ed,  and  precepts 

l?ireumstanoe  is  to 
lo  other  compos!- 
«y  are  now  com- 
>  a  particular  air 
pm  from  the  ad- 
T  ornaments.  In 
Ipitsph  necessarily 
r.  llie  coatom  of 
lear  our  churches, 
a  rational  design 
ions  exercises,  by 
iffecting  proof  of 
es  it  proper  to  ex- 
such  allusions  as 
or  the  propagation 
jrected,  and  to  the 
le  the  monuments 
her.  Nothing  is, 
laa  to  copy  tho 
vere  engraven  on 
umposed  by  those 
lortality  only  to 
I  a  quidier  relish 
jrious  enjoyment 
the  dead  extended 
the  earth  might  be 
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has  made  no  tcruple  af  preferring  the  teatimooy 
of  father  Da  Bemat  to  the  writings  of  all  the 
Portngaew  JesuSts,  to  whom  he  allows  greai 
zoal,  bat  little  learning,  without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  A 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  French- 
men and  to  papists :  a  protesf  -'"^  •**•=<" 
lirous  to  know,  why  he  musi 
ther  Da  Bemat  had  a  ooa^ 
knowledge,  and  why  one  mai 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  t^«|^^^ 
many  agreeing  In  the  same  a<i{. 

If  the  Portuguese  were  bi«rf- 
cular  views,  another  bias  eqi;ysf*e. 
have  deflected  the  Frenchmi 
for  they  evidently  write  wit'*'"^ 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  '^8c. 
more  necessary, 
strongest  light  the  diifereno' 
sjoian  and  Roman  churcb'^*'"'  '"P®* 
dolfus,  laying  hold  on  thf 
these  later  writers  to  prov/*^'*  "'""cli 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ooi 
great  importance  to  those  J  ^j^^^ 
Scriptures  sufficient  to  ten. 
tion;  hnt,  of  whatever 
tboaght,  there  are  no  pro 

**• 

His  dlsooorses  on  inprJer. i 

divert  as  well  as  instruo^xx  I 

or  in  the  relation  of  fath^^^^  .  I 

shall  appear  unoonvinc  / 

Bcure,  they  are  defecti  ii  | 

which,  however,  are  w  _  t 


pttted  to  the  authors,  being  sometlmei  PW^iVi 
more  justly  chaigeable  on  the  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  he  so  called) 
great  liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  whether 
Jnstiflable  or  not,  shaU  be  fidrly  oonfeeeed,  aad 
let  the  Jadidoas  part  tff  mankind  panto  or  oon- 


Jh.  J»««„i  pwpe-r  wail.  «M  <br«rti 


«d«T«»gJ-^^ 
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MOVNT. 


■»ange#. 
'leam  mo- 


ITOB  FREBB  TEAS  B 
BV  GEORGK  E.  UAYDOCk! 

AlCTIOXEKR. 
■».r.  3k«.  M*  -»*  IM  n^^^„, 

nOlIBSTIC   GOODS 


do 


o(r«o. 

Tbodou  eritlelan  ha^  >:*<nM). 
■fe  of  laming,  hj  i 
•xtemiTe  Imowledgi*  «">»•»* 
art  became  rather  bi  Boiton. 
t.  the  mind;  th«n2?W.r,« 
eompoeition  baa  beer,  and  I0 « 
treatisee,  and  given  **rtlc"l«w 
tions,  precepts,  and«ect 
of  note,  that  has  ftl 
has    hitherto    thoi 


w   Brown  SheotluM. 
ucrrliig.  Jo  *S^*«»«t:oMwdrsmbries. 


A  rivetVc«M,,g,j„8tSSf«^      PC  extrsriohriu.1. 
t^o5jS;S,W;i^sh.*'^'"  Punishing  6oo<l,,byor<»orof 

BV  2f,   A,   TH0MPa09. 
««ee  OM  af  te  goB»e. 

riJri^  P*K^^l'^  WIXE8. 
XnowncltJwnorBostoS!         ^"^  belonging  to  a  nta 


IS    nitberto    tnoi  '  .,,,         — *~ «-* x.v»*un,  - ••»«• 

worthy  of.  minute  j  ''*"^'^hV,'4^t,^//??,rx':«^oxca^^^ 

with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  ue- 

feets. 


fccts. 


ets. 

The  reasons  of  this  neglect  it  le  useless  to  in- 
quire, and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover;  it 
might  be  Justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 


li  oVJork.  Sr..  on  fhP^i^Y«- 

serve  to  have  any  part  in 


'ine  ngguAMiwu  «•  <».... 


Studies,  EpiUphs  seem  entitled  to  more  thmn 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  tlM 
same  age  with  the  art  of  writing,  like  moa* 
ancient  structures  in  the  world,  the  Pyrunkl^ 
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ure  4app<»td  to  b«  tepuldml  monuments,  which 
•Itbor  pride  or  gratitude  erected ;  and  the  lame 
IwatioDS  which  Incited  men  to  each  laboriotts  and 
expensive  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  1>enefactors,  would 
doubtless  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind:  and 
therefore  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  graoe  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  ars  to  be 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
assigning  a  few  hours  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
examples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
mscriptum  on  the  tomb,  and  in  its  most  extensive 
import  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  original 
latitude  of  the  word,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  irucription  engraven  on 
a  tomb  in  honour  ufthejtenon  deceased. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to 
incite  others  to  the  imitation  of  their  excellences, 
the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  perpetu- 
ate the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomb  of  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneration  for  his  memory  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  observation  of  his  life.  Those 
Epitaphs  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  which 
set  virtue  in  the  strongest  light,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  his 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writings  of  a  philosopher;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary,  is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  sappuse  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  in  danger  of  l>eing  forgottm. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  long  inscription. 

Had  only  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Nxwtom 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  his  monument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  which 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  but  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whose 
direction  it  was  raised,  bad  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re- 
quires no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
oecome  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  l>e8towed 
with  judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces 
many  men  of  merit   superior    to   panegyric 


None  but  the  first  names  can  stand  unaasittsd 
against  the  attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised 
to  reputation  by  accident  or  caprice,  have  nothing 
but  their  names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there 
is  danger  lest  in  a  few  years  the  inscription  ra- 
quire  an  interpreter.  Thus  have  their  expec- 
tations been  disappointed  who  honoured  Picus 
of  Mirandola  with  this  pompous  epitaph : 

Hie  sitna  eat  Picus  Mikanoola,  caetera norant 
Et  Tkgoa  et  Ganges,  foraan  et  Antipodes. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  and  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character,  simple  and  unadorned,  without  exag- 
geration, superlatives,  or  rhetoric  Such  were 
the  inscriptions  in  use  among  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epitliet;  as 
Cesar  Germamcut,  Cesar  Dacicus,  Germamc%u, 
Ilfyricus,  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacus 
Newtonus,  naturm  legibut  investigatis,  hie 
qtdescit. 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomium  is  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  their  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories ;  and  in  the  composition  of  these  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepts 
therefore  may  be  usefuL 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  to 
be  considered,  which  affects  no  other  composi- 
tion ;  the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
monly found  restrains  them  to  a  particular  air 
of  solemnity,  and  debars  them  from  the  ad- 
mission of  all  lighter  or  gayer  ornaments.  In 
this  it  is  that  the  style  of  an  Epitaph  necessarily 
diffen  from  that  of  an  elegy.  The  custom  of 
burying  our  dead  either  in  or  near  our  churches, 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  a  rational  design 
of  fitting  the  mind  for  religious  exercises,  by 
laying  before  it  the  roost  affecting  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  makes  it  proper  to  ex- 
clude from  our  Epitaphs  all  such  allusions  as 
are  contrary  to  the  doctrines  for  the  propagation 
of  which  the  churches  are  erected,  and  to  the 
end  for  which  those  who  peruse  the  monuments 
must  be  supposed  to  come  thither.  Nothing  is^ 
therefore,  more  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the 
Roman  inscriptions,  which  were  engraven  on 
stones  by  the  high-way,  and  composed  by  those 
who  generally  reflected  on  mortality  only  to 
excite  in  themselves  and  others  a  quicker  relish 
of  pleasure,  and  a  more  luxurious  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  whose  regard  for  the  dead  extended 
no  farther  than  a  wish  that  the  earth  migfU  be 
light  upon  them. 

All  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology  ara 
therefore  absurd,  and  all  regard  for  the  sense- 
less remains  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  and  so* 
penti  ious.     One  of  the  first  distinctions  of  tha 
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prImitiTV  Chrittims,  was  their  neglect  of  be- 
■towiDg  garlands  on  the  <lead»  In  which  they  are 
▼erj  rationally  defended  by  their  apologist  in 
Mlnatins  Felix.  «  We  lavish  no  flowers  nor 
odours  on  the  dead,"  says  he,  **  becaase  they 
have  no  sense  of  fragrance  or  of  beaaty.*'  We 
profess  to  rererence  the  dead,  not  for  their  sake, 
but  for  our  own.  It  is  therefore  always  with 
indignation  or  contempt  that  I  read  the  epitaph 
on  Cowley,  a  man  whose  learning  and  poetry 
were  his  lowest  merits. 

Amos  diim  late  ▼olitant  tua  scrlpta  per  oihem. 
Bt  faaia  otefnosa  riria,  diyfaio  Po8  a. 
Hie  placlda  jaceaa  reqaie,  custodial  nrnam 
Cana  Fides,  Tigilentque  perenni  lanpade  Masaf 
Sit  saosr  iUe  locoSf  neo  quis  temerarias  auait 
Bacrilega  turbare  mann  TenerabUtt  bastum. 
Intaeti  maneant,  maoeant  per  MBcola  dnloes 
Cow  LSI  I  dneres,  serfontqae  immobile  saxom. 

To  pray  that  the  ashes  of  a  fifiend  may  lie  nn- 
aisturbed,  and  that  the  divinities  that  favoured 
him  in  his  life,  may  watch  for  ever  round  him, 
to  preserve  his  tomb  firam  violation,  and  drive 
MMvilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  him  who  be* 
lleves  the  soul  interested  in  the  repose  of  the 
body,  and  the  powers  which  he  invokes  for  its 
protection  aUe  to  preserve  it.  To  censure  such 
rKpressions  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  as  remains 
of  heathen  superstition,  would  be  too  great  a 
degree  of  severity.  I  condemn  them  only  as 
uninstructive  and  unaffecting,  as  too  ludicroas 
for  reverence  or  grief,  for  Christianity  and  a 
tomple. 

Tliat  the  designs  and  decorations  ef  monu- 
ments ought  likewise  to  be  formed  with  the  same 
regard  to  the  solemnity  ef  the  pLice,  cannot  be 
denied;  it  is  an  established  principle,  that  all 
ornaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  propriety. 
The  same  glitter  of  dress  that  adda  graoea  to 
gayety  and  youth,  would  make  age  and  dignity 
oontemptible.  Charon  with  his  boat  is  far  from 
heightening  the  awfnl  grandeur  of  the  universal 
Judgment,  though  drawn  by  Angelo  himself; 
dor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  absurdity 
than  that  of  gracing  the  walls  of  a  Christian 
temple  with  the  figure  of  Mars  leading  a  hero 
to  battle,  or  Cupids  sporting  round  a  virgin. 
The  pope  who  defiiced  the  statues  of  the  deities 
at  the  tomb  of  Sannazarias,  is.  In  my  opinion, 
more  easily  to  be  defended,  than  he  that  erected 
them. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  improper  to  address 
the  Epitaph  to  the  passertger,  a  custom  which 
an  injudicious  veneration  for  antiquity  intro- 
duced again  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which, 
among  many  others,  Passeratins  suifered  to  mis- 
lead him  In  his  Epitaph  upon  the  heart  of 
Henry  king  of  France,  who  was  stabbed  by  Cle- 
ment the  monk ;  which  yet  deserves  to  be  In- 
serted, for  the  sake  of  showing  how  beautiful 
oven  improprietiea  may  become  in  the  Iiands  of 
a  good  writer. 


Adfta,  Tiator,  et  dole  regum  vloes. 
Ccr  Regis  Lito  o>nditar  sub  marmore. 
Qui  jura  GallH,  jura  Sarmntiii  dcdit. 
Tecfus  cncullo  banc  sustulit  sicarios. 

Abi,  viator,  et  dole  regum  vices. 

In  the  monkish  ages,  however  ignorant  and 
unpolished,  the  Epitaphs  were  drawn  up  with 
far  greater  propriety  than  can  be  shown  in 
those  which  more  enlightened  times  have  pro- 


Ora'o  pro  Aniaaa— ndsonimi  Peoeateria, 

was  an  address  to  the  last  degree  strikiqgand  so- 
lemn, as  It  flowed  naturally  from  the  religion 
then  believed,  and  awakened  in  the  reader  senti- 
ments of  benevolence  for  the  deceased,  and  oa 
concern  for  his  ovm  happiness.  There  was 
nothing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did 
not  tend  to  the  noblest  end,  the  propagation  of 
piety  and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

It  may  seem  very  superfluous  to  lay  it  down 
as  the  first  rule  for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  is  not  to  be  omitted ;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept  necessary, 
had  not  the  practice  of  the  greatest  writers 
shown  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded. 
In  most  of  the  poetical  Epitaphs,  the  names  for 
whom  they  were  compoeed,  may  be  sought  to  no 
purpose,  being  only  prefixed  on  the  monument 
To  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  omission.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  ask  how  the  Epitaphs,  which 
have  outlived  the  atones  on  which  they  were  in- 
scribed, would  have  contributed  to  the  infor- 
mation of  posterity,  had  they  wanted  the  names 
of  those  whom  they  celebrated. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
there  are  no  ruleo  to  be  obserred  which  do  not 
equally  relate  to  other  compositioos.  The  praise 
ought  not  to  be  general,  because  the  mind  is 
lost  in  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and 
cannot  be  affected  with  what  It  cannot  compre- 
hend.  When  we  hear  only  of  a  good  or  great 
man^  we  know  not  in  what  class  to  place  him, 
nor  have  any  notion  of  hia  character,  distinct 
from  that  of  a  thousand  others ;  his  example  can 
have  no  effect  upon  our  conduct,  as  we  havo 
nothing  remarkable  or  eminent  to  propose  to 
our  imitation.  The  Epitaph  composed  by  En- 
nius  for  his  own  tomb,  has  both  the  faults  last 
mentioned. 

Nemo  me  decorct  larrnmis,  ncc  funera.  iletu 
Paxif.    Cur  f  volito  tIv  u*  per  ora  rinim. 

The  reader  of  this  EpiUph  receives  ocan« 
any  idea  from  it;  he  neither  conceives  any  ve- 
neration for  the  man  to  whom  it  belongs,  nor  ta 
instructed  by  what  methods  this  boasted  repnt^- 
tion  is  to  be  obtained. 

lliough  a  sepulchral  Inscription  is  profipssedly 
a  pnn^yric,  and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  his- 
torical impartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  k» 
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IWlnto  with  i«gard  to  troth.  No  aaan  •aght  to 
he  QM»neiHted  for  TirtiMi  which  he  oever  poo- 
•MOid,  hut  wlioevor  io  enriouo  to  know  his  Ihultt 
muot  ioquiio  oAor  them  in  other  plaeee ;  the 
monmnentt  of  the  dead  we  not  intended  to  per- 
petuote  Ihf  memory  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit 
-pottem*  of  virtue.  Ontlie  tombof  Macenaalus 
luxury  Is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  his  muni&- 
eenoBk  nev  is  the  proscription  to  find  a  place  on 
the  monnmoQt  of  Augnstus* 

The  beat  subject  for  £piUphs  ia  private 
Tirtue  ( yirUie  exerted  in  the  same  circumstances 
in  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  placedt  and 
which,  therefore,  may  admit  of  many  imitator*. 
He  that  baa  deliTered  his  country  from  opprea- 
sioo,  or  freed  the  world  from  ignorance  and  er- 
ror, can  excite  the  emulation  of  a  very  small 
number;  but  he  that  has  repelled  the  tempta* 
tions  of  poverty,  and  disdained  to  free  bim>elf 
from  distrew  at  the  expense  of  his  virtue,  may 
aoimaU  multitudes,  by  his  example^  to  the  same 
firmness  of  heart  and  steadinem  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of 
two  Gro^k  inseription« ;  one  upon  a  man  whose 
writings  are  weU  known,  the  other  upou  a  per- 
son whose  memory  is  pressrved  only  in  her 
Epitaph,  who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  moot 
oslamitous  estaU  in  human  life : 

Zm^fMl  4  Wfi0  uvea  ftMrnrmemfimm  )wXi|, 
Km  r«  fm/Mrnvt  mn  i^iv  iXaAf  119. 

ZoHma,  qua  sohfuit  dim  corpora  arrva, 
Cprr^t  nunc  etlam  lih€ra  facta  JUH. 


**  ZosiMA,  wbo  in  ! 
body  eoslaTed,  no 
at  Uberty." 


er  Jife  could  only  bave  b«r 
r  fiu4i  bar  body  likewise  set 


It  ie  impoesibie  to  read  this  Kpitaph  without 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evUs  of  life  with  con- 
stanoy,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  most  pressing  afflictions,  both  by 
the  example  of  the  heroine,  whoee  grave  we  be- 
hold, and  the  prospect  of  that  state  in  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  "  Thf 
poor  cease  from  their  labours,  and  the  weary  be 
Mrest," 

Xbe  other  is  upon  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  philo- 
sopher: 

ServM  I^lctetut,  mutiUOu*  corpore,  vixt 
Pawperiequt  Irus,  cura^ue  pHmta  Di  Am, 

"  Epictstos,  wbo  Hes  hsre,  was  a  slave  and  a  ctip. 
pie,  poor  as  ttuD  beggar  in  the  proverb,  and  tbe  fa* 
voorio  of  Heaven." 

In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  pan^ 
gyri^  and  the  most  important  instruction. 
We  may  l«am  from  it  that  virtue  is  impracti- 
eable  in  no  condition,  since  Epictetos  could  re- 
commend bimself  to  the  regard  of  Heaven, 
amidst  tbe  temptations  of  poverty  and  slavery ; 
slavery,  which  has  always  been  found  so  de- 
structive to  virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a 
slave  and  a  thief  are  expressed  by  the  same 
word.  And  we  may  be  likewise  admonished  by 
it,  not  to  lay  any  stress  on  a  man's  outward 
circumstances,  in  making  an  estimate  of  his  real 
value,  since  Epictetus,  the  beggar,  the  cripple^ 
and  the  slavo,  was  the  favourite  of  Heaven. 
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It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  having  broke  through  the 


•  "  Itb  to  beboped,nay,  k  is  tsftoted,  thatlbc 
•logsnt  and  aorrons  writer,  wboso  jiidiaMVM  sonti- 
msMs,  and  hiHnltsWo  style,  points  oat  the  autber  of 
lisader's  Pf  efiue  and  Pevtsecipt,  wiU  no  longer  allow 
one  io  plume  hkme^wUh  hUfea$h*r»,  wbo  appeais 
eo  little  to  bare  deaerred  his  assistance;  an  ss«ist> 
ance  which  I  am  persuaded  wopld  never  bave  been 
eonvaaicated,  had  there  been  the  least  suspieien 


cUmI  with  whioh  the  unpopularity  of  the  an- 
thMP,  fat  %  time,  ohocured  it,  has  attracted  tho 


of  tboae  facts  wbicb  I  bave  been  fiie  instrument  of 
conTeying  to  tbe  world  in  these  sheets.*'— ^M/o« 
vindicmted  from  the  charge  of  plagiariem  brought 
against  him  bjf  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himgelf 
convicted  of  several  forgeries  and  gross  impositions 
em  the  public.  BvJelm  Dauglu$,  M,  A.,  Rector  of 
Eaton  Constantine,  Salop.  8to.  179|,  p.  77. 
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gmeral  admiration  of  mankind ;  who  haye  en- 
deavoorHi  to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 
neglect,  by  laWah  praises  and  boundless  ycnera* 
kion.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  contest, 
among  men  of  genios  and  literature,  wha should 
most  advance  its  honour,  or  best  distinguish  its 
kautles.  Some  have  revised  editions,  others 
have  published  commentaries,  and  all  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  particular  studies,  in 
some  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emula- 
tion. 

Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  b 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  ra- 
tional curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  mighty  genius,  in  the  construction 
of  his  work;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually 
rising,  perhaps  firom  small  beginnings,  till  its 
foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turreU 
sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure, 
through  all  Its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  its 
first  plan;  to  find  what  was  first  projected, 
whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  It  was  im- 
proved, by  what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and 
from  what  stores  the  materials  were  collected, 
whether  its  founder  dag  them  from  the  quarries 
of  nature,  or  demolished  other  buildings  to  em- 
bellish his  own. 

This  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly 
neglected,  nor,  perhaps,  prosecuted  with  the 
care  and  diligence  that  it  deserves.  Several 
eritics  have  ofiisred  their  conjectures ;  but  none 
have  much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  ascertain 
them.  Mr.  Voltaire  tells  us  without  proof,  that 
the  first  hint  of  "  Paradise  Loot*'  was  taken 
from  a  farce  called  Adamo,  written  by  a  player ; 
Dr.  Pearoe,  that  it  was  derived  from  an  Itidian 
tFsgedy,  called  H  Paradiso  Perto^  and  *  Mr. 
Peek,  that  it  was  borrowed  from  a  wild  ro- 
mance. Any  of  these  conjectures  may  possibly 
be  true,  but,  as  they  stand  without  sufficient 
proof,  it  must  be  granted,  likewise,  that  they 
may  all  possibly  be  false;  at  least  they  cannot 
preclude  any  other  opinion,  which  without 
argument  has  the  same  daim  to  credit,  and  may 
perhaps  be  shown,  by  resistless  evidence,  to  be 
better  founded. 

It  Is  related,  by  steady  and  unoontroverted 
tradition,  that  the  «  Paifadise  Lost"  was  at  first 
a  Trage(fy,  and  therefore,  amongst  tragedies,  the 
first  hint  is  properly  to  be  sought.  In  a  manu- 
seript,  published  from  Milton's  own  hand, 
among  a  great  number  of  subjects  for  tragedy, 
is,  "  Adam  unparadlsed,"  or  "  Adam  in  Exile  ;** 
and  this,  therefore,  may  be  justly  supposed  the 
embryo  of  this  great  poem.  As  it  Is  observable 
that  all  these  subjects  had  been  treated  by  others, 
the  manuscript  can  be  supposed  nothing  more 


«  New  Memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Mflton.    By  Francis 
Peck.  4to.  174S.  p.  OS. 


than  a  memorial  or  eatalogoa  of  plnys^  wUeli, 
for  some  reason,  the  writer  thought  woithy  of 
his  attention.  When,  thersfore,  I  had  observed 
that  "  Adam  in  Exile'*  was  named  amongst 
them,  I  doubted  not  but,  in  finding  the  originsi 
of  that  tragedy,  I  should  dlsdoee  the  genaine 
source  of  «  Paradise  Lost."  Nor  was  my  ex- 
pectation  disappointed ;  for,  haring'  proenred  the 
Adamus  Exul  of  Grottos,  I  found,  or  imagined 
myself  to  find,  the  first  draught,  the  prima  fUt' 
rnina  olT  this  wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  original  of  this  vrork, 
I  was  naturally  induced  to  continue  my  search 
to  the  collateral  relaHont,  which  it  might  be  sap» 
posed  to  have  contracted,  in  its  progress  to  ma- 
htrity :  and  having,  at  least,  persuaded  my  own 
judgment  that  the  search  has  not  been  entirdy 
IneiFectual,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labour 
before  the  public ;  with  full  conviction,  that  In 
questions  of  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  ifOM- 
taken,  at  least  cannot  long  continue  in  error. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magaslne,*'  In  giving  admittlon 
to  the  specimens  in  fkvonr  of  this  ailment; 
and  his  impartiality  In  as  tnAj  inserting  the 
several  answers.  I  shall  hero  subjoin  some  er- 
tracis  from  the  xviith  volume  of  this  work, 
which  I  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To 
which  I  have  added,  In  order  to  obviate  every 
pretence  for  cavil,  a  ^  of  the  authors  quoted  in 
the  following  Etat^,  with  their  respective  dates, 
in  comparison  with  the  date  of  "  Paradise  Loot." 

POSTCRIPT. 

Whxn  this  Essay  was  almost  finished,  the  splen- 
did Edition  of  «  Paradise  Lost,"  so  long  pro- 
mised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  fell  into  my 
hands ;  of  which  I  had,  however,  so  little  use, 
that  as  it  would  be  Injustice  to  censure,  it  would 
be  fiattery  to  commend  it :  and  I  should  hare 
totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  that  I 
have  not  read,  had  not  one  passage  at  the  ooo- 
clooion  of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  In  me  too 
much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  suppremed  la 
silence. 

<*  Deborah,  MUtota's  youngest  daughter,*'  aayn 
the  Editor,  "  was  married  to  Mr.  Abnham 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  in 
August,  1727,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age.  Slw 
had  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest*  vraa 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  had  seven  children,  who  are  sill 
dead ;  and  she  herself  is  aged  about  sixty,  nnd 
weak  and  ififirm.  She  seemeth  to  be  a  good, 
plain,  sensible  uHtman,  and  has  confirmed  several 
particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me  ef 
some  others,  which  she  had  often  heard  from 
her  mother.'*  These  the  doctor  enumerates,  nnd 
then  adds,  "  In  all  probability,  Milton's  wbole 
family  wUl  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  Uts 
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Miy  in  bk  wrMogt.  And  aaA  it  th«  oiprlee 
of  ibrtiine,  thii  gnnd-^biughter  of  a  mail,  wlio 
will  be  an  OTieriaatliif  glory  to  the  natieoy  baa" 
now,  fur  eome  ymn,  witib  her  hulMuid,  kept  a 
little  chandler's  or  gnMer'e.shop^  for  their  enbeie- 
tenoe»  lately  at  the  lower  HdUoway,  in  the  roMl 
between  Higbgate  and  London,  and  at  present 
in  Cock  Lane,  not  fiur  from  Shoredltcb  Church." 
That  thie  relation  ie  troe,  cannot  Be  qoee- 
tioned :  but,  cnrely,  the  honour  of  letters,  the 
dignity  of  sacred  poetry,  the  epirit  of  the  English 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
— 4bat  it  should  be  true  no  longer.— In  an  age 
in  which  Btatnee  are  erected  to  the  honour  of 
this  great  writer,  in  which  bis  efligy  has  been 
diflbsed  on  medals,  and  bis  works  propagated 
by  translations,  and  illustrated  by  commenta- 
ries; in  an  age,  which  amidst  all  its  Tloes,  and 
all  its  follies,  has  not  become  infamous  for  want 
of  charity ;  it  may  be»  enrely,  allowed  to  bope^ 
that  the  Uving  remains  of  Milton  will  be  no 
longer  eofR^red  to  languish  in  distress.  It  is  yet 
in  the  power  of  a  great  people^  to  reward  the 
poet  wboee  name  they  boast,  and  from  their 
alliance  to  wboee  genius,  they  daim  some  kind 
of  superiority  to  every  other  nation  of  the  earth ; 
that  poet,  wboee  works  may  possibly  be  read 
when  erery  other  monument  of  British  great- 


nees  shall  beoUitentod;  to  reward  him— not 
with  pictures^  er  with  medals,  which  if  he  sees^ 
he  sees  with  contempt,  but— with  tokens  of  gra- 
titude, which  be,  peibape,  may  even  now  con* 
eider  as  not  unworthy  the  regard  of  an  immortal 
epirit.  And,  enrely,  to  those  who  refuse  their 
namee  to  no  other  scbeme  of  expense,  it  will  not 
be  unwelcome,  that  a  aub$cr^ttion  is  proposed^ 
for  reUeving,  in  the  langonr  of  age,  the  pains  of 
disease,  and  the  contempt  of  poverty,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  author  of  «  Paradise  Loot*' 
Nor  can  it  be  queetloned,  that  if  I,  who  have 
been  maiiced  out  as  the  ZoUne  of  Milton,  think 
this  regard  due  to  his  posterity,  the  design  will 
be  warmly  seeonded  by  thoee,  wboee  lives  have 
been  employed  In  discovering  bis  eaLoeUeuces» 
and  extending  hie  reputation. 

Sttbeeriptlons 
For  the  Relief  of 
Mrs.  EusABRti  FotTxa, 
Grand-daughter  to  JoHir  Milton, 
are  taken  in  by 
Mr.  Dodaley,  In  Pall  MaU; 
Messrs,  Cox  ft  CoUings,  under  the  Royal  Ex- 
change; 
Mr.  Cave,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  aerkenwell ;  and 
Messrs,  Payne  ft  Bouquet,  in  Patemoeter  Row. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  DOUGLAS, 

OCCABIOKXD  ST  HIS 

VINDICATION  OF  MILTON. 

TO  WHICH  Aax  suBJonrao,  sktzxal  cuaious  oaiomAL  Lnnms,  TWOfML  ths  AUTHoas  ot  thx 
cvivxasAL  HisToar,  xa.  AiirswoaTB,  xa.  XACLAuaiir,  fte.  ar  wiluax  laudxx,  a.  m. 


Qti«fl»  pmMetpeeeasM  pa^e  est  imtoeetu. 

Corpora  mtagmmkno  aatlt  est  prostrasss  LeouL 
Pugna  suttmjinem,  qmum  Jaeet  hestis,  habet. 

'.PratuU  eUmsntiam 
Juris  rtterim 


oaoTii  Ademos  E&snl. 


FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THB  TVAH   1751. 


TO  THX  aar.  xa.  douolas. 

81a,— CAiTDoua  and  tenderness  are  In  any  rela^ 
Hon,  and  on  all  oecaeions,  eminently  amiable; 
but  when  they  are  found  in  an  adversdry,  and 
found  so  prevalent,  as  to  overpower  that  seal 
which  bis  cause  excites,  and  that  heat  whleb 
naturally  Increases  in  the  proseeution  of  ai^- 
mcnt|  and  which  may  be  In  a  great  measure 


justified  by  the  love  of  truth,  they  certainly  ap- 
pear with  particular  advantagee;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  envy  thoee  who  poseess  the  friend- 
ship of  bim,  whom  it  is  even  some  degree  of 
good  fortune  to  have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  so  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or 
my  ftiult,  as  not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  passed  undetected;  but  sines  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  fail  in  my  original  design,  to  liave 
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til*  rappiwItiCKNit  pHMSgai  wHiish  I  HaVt  ihsMlwl 
In  my  qutfUlloiis  madt  kn«wn  to  the  world,  «ad 
the  thadt  wtatoh  began  to  gatiier  on  the  afaeo^ 
-dom*  of  Milton  tooOly  dkponedU  I  dtnuot  bat 
oouttt  it  an  alleviatioii  of  my  pai^  that  I  hato 
been  defeated  by  a  man  who  hnowt  how  to  nae 
adyantagea  with  m  much  moderation,  and  can 
onjoy  the  honour  of  oonqueat  without  tiie  inicK 
kaoe  of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  tlio  maaEima  of  tiM  Spartana* 
not  to  preas  upon  a  flyinf  army,  and  therefore 
their  enemieo  ware  always  ready  to  quit  the 
Aeld,  bacauae  they  knew  the  danger  was  onlf  in 
opposing.  Hie  eiYUIty  with  which  you  hata 
thought  propar  to  treat  me,  when  yon  had  in- 
eonteatible  superiority^  has  inclined  me  to  mafca 
your  Tictory  compteta,  without  any  further 
struggle,  and  not  only  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  ohaiige  which  yon  have  hitherto 
advanced,  but  to  eonfoss,  without  the  least  dis- 
simulation,  snbterfnge,  or  concealment,  every 
other  interpolation  I  hava  made  in  thoae  authors, 
which  you  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  exa- 
mine. 

On  the  sinoerity  aild  punctuality  of  this  oon- 
fession  I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future 
regard  of  mankind,  and  «)annot  but  Indulge  aomo 
hopea,  thB(t  they  whom  my  oftnoe  has  aUenat- 
ed  from  me,  may  by  this  instance  of  ingenuity 
and  repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled. 
Whatever  be  the  event,  I  shall  at  least  have 
done  all  that  can  be  done  in  reparation  of  my 
former  injuries  to  Milton,  to  truth,  and  toman- 
kind,  and  intreat  that  thoae  who  shall  continue 
implacable,  will  examine  their  own  heart% 
whether  they  have  not  committed  equal  crimes 
without  equid  prooft  of  sorrow,  or  equal  aots  of 
atonement* 

'    PASSAGES    INTERPOLATED  IN 

i  MASENIU& 

The  word  pandamonium  in  the  marginal  notea 
of  Book  I.  Eisay,  page  10. 

Citation  VI.    Essay,  page  SB. 
Adnuit  ipsa  dolo,  malumque  (heu !  longa  dolendi 
Mater ies  !  et  triste  nefas !)  vesana  momordit 
Tanti  ignari  mail.  Mora  nuUa,  solutus  Avemus 
Exspuit  infandas  acies;  fractumque  remugit 
Divulao  oompage  aoium.     NabathcDa  receptum 
Regna    dedere    sonum,    Fharioque    in  littore 

Nereus 
Territus  erubuit :  simul  adgemnere  dolentee 
ifeaperlM^Maiea,  Liiynqua  cakntiiarentB 
ExarMta  )pirocoi.    Scnpcihcta  Lycaonis  una 
Csnstttit,  et  pnviifo  Hgvit  gUnsiaUs  In  axe  *. 
Omnia  ^rdtnlhoi  oubmotus  inhomiit  orMs; 
jingdi  hoc  'fj^ctuitif  cuuttuijOMt  Mcwtu 

Citation  VII.     Essay,  page  41. 
Ilia  quidem  fnglena,  ftpanis  per  terga  cnpiUis, 

•  The  iDterpolations  are  distinguislied  by  Italic 
'      voters. 


Om  rigat  hMtrimlei  H  <telum  qMatihnk  Iwt^kH* 
Talia  vooe  rogana.    Magni  Deus  arbiter  ovhia  I 
Qid  rartim  momenta  tene%  aolnaq«M  futuri 
PnBaolua»  elapalqna  mcliaor  c  qmena  term   po« 

lentam 
Imperlo,  oceiique  Iremnnt ;  qnam  dita  a^Mrboa 
Horreadt  Fhl^gethon,  patldoqua  fmrofa  Yerstur ; 
En !  Styge  orudeli  premimur.    Laxantnrhiatuo 
Tartarel,  dirusque  aofta  domUiatnr  Avemua, 
Infitnufwe  Canea  pcfmkmtmt  cunda  cnatm^ 
Et  manes  Yiolant  superos :  diaorimina  rerum 
SuatuUt  Antitheuai  divnmque  oppreasit  honorem. 
Respice  Sareotheam :  nimiai  heu  {  deoepu  m€»- 

mordit 
InfiiuataB  apulaa,  noaque  omnas  predidit  hosti. 

CiTATioir  VII 1,     Essay,  page  42,  the  whole 
passage. 

Qiuadrupe^  pugrwt  ^madrypm,  vobttrifUtvthncrUt 
StpftcucumpiaoffireakoiHamM  mrmk 
BtaKu  smw  gerU  :janipruima  palndd  ipcntuni* 
Jam  ioihderc  figet  tmdamie$  gmmine  campot  : 
jtUenim  et  alteritti  mmvt  anima&i  iMb  .- 
Pntc&  Hcc  M  ftnttwi  MMfnonom  I'swi  ttttto  wlutoi 
Sedjughuttf  m/  m  sttttfwttjkta  beUa  fnhutfUwr 
F^^cnti  tnid,  Mrooefu«  oadosjaouhntur  m  iKam. 

CnATioir  IX.     Essay>page4& 

Vatibut  antiquii  numerarUur  lunune  cassis, 
Tireaias,    PhmeuSa    Thamyrisque,    et  magnus 
Homerus. 

The  above  pasMga  Ktattdl  thus  in  Maaeniua, 
in  one  line  * 

Tiresiaa    caeus,    Thamyrisque,    et    Daphnin, 
Homerua. 

Ni.  fi.   The  T^rm  now  cited  ia  in  Maseuius'  a 
Poems,  but  not  in  the  Sarcotis, 

Citation  X.    Essay,  page  46. 

In  medio,  turmas  inter  provectus  ovantes 
Cemitur  Antitheus,  reliquis  hlc  altior  uuns 
Eminet,  et  circnm  vulgus  despectat  inane  : 
Frons  nebulis  obscura  fatet,  torvumque  furoreB 
Dlaaimulat,  fids  teetua  velamine  noclis ; 
PerdmUu  turri  ptacdkB,  out  numtibus  aUis 
Antiqua  cedro,  n^udateefrondirhonore. 

PASSAGES    INTERPOLATED   IN 
GROTIUS. 

CrrATioN  I.     Essay,  page6&. 

Sacri  tonantis  hostis,  exsul  patria 
Coelestis  adsum ;  tertari  tristem  specum 
Fugiens,  et  atram  noctis  atemss  plaganK 
Hac  spe^  quod  unum  maximum  fugio  i*^l"mj 
Superos  videbo.     Fallor?  an  cert^  meo 
Concossa  tellus  tota  trepidat  poadere? 
Quiddicof  Tdhuf  Orcus  ct  pedibus  tremit. 

CiT ACTION  II.  Essay)  pa^  fie,  the  wtvole 

Nam  ,  fMijudioe, 
Rtg^are  dignutn  est  ambitu,  st»  m  TarUtrop 
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At^prmm  Tartan  m^mdemjuwatj 
CaUs  jtu»m  m  ^tm  uni  obitt  tmrnku 

CiTATioxIV.  £Miy>pH«^l»  the  whole 

Jnnommata  qtuBque  nommUnu  iitt% 
JUbtt  vocareprvprus  vocabulis, 

Cttamov  V.    EmAj,  paige  6S. 

Terratria  orbis  rector !  et  priiic«|w  (x«U ! 
CaiU  totique  soMes  i  atherium  genus  / 
Adanu!  dextram  liceat  amplecti  tuam! 

CiTATioM  VI.    EiMty,  9nd. 

Quod  iliad  anlmali  tramite  obliqoo  meansy 
Ad  me  Tolatum  flexili  serpet  Ti4? 
Sibila  retorquet  ora  setoeum  caput 
Trifidamque  linguam  vibi^t :  ocoli  ardeut  duo, 
Carbuncukrum  luce  certarUet  n^A. 

CiTJLTioyVII.  Essay,  p.  65»  the  ti^h  passage. 

NlcUa  deo  !  atque  hondne  tata  / 
E^namundil  eademque  interitus  mscia  / 
CunctU  colenda  Z^— 

CiT  ATXOK  VIII.  Essay,  p.  66,  the  whole  passage. 

RationU  ttemm  ommno  pantos  eiiffi, 
JSgo  bnUa  quando  bestia  emd  hquens; 
Ex  homine,  qualis  ante,  teJUri  Deam, 

CiTA¥xoK  IX.    Essay,  ibH, 

Per  aancta  thalaml  sacra,  per  jus  nominis 

Quodcumque  nostri :  sire  me  natam  Tocas, 

Ex  to  creatam ;  sive  communl  patre 

Ortem,  sororem ;  sive  potius  conjugem : 

Cassam,  oro,  duid  luntinisjubare  tui 

St  me  relinquas :  nunc  tno  auxiHo  est  opus. 

Cum  Tersa  son  est     Unicum  laps»  mibi 

Firmamen,  unam  spem  gravi  adflictae  malo^ 

xt  mini  lesei'va,  vom  Ixcet '  mortalitim 

Ne  toto  soboles  pereat  uqios  nece : 

Tibi  nam  rdicta,  qud  petam  9  out  ovum  esigam  9 

CiTATiov  X.     Essay,  p.  <S7,  the  whole  passage. 

Tu  namque  eoU  nrnmini  condtinus, 
Mimuesntcnmst  aet  ego  noceniior, 
fAdeoque  misera  fiwgis,  qtdppe  msBerim  comei 
Origoque  scdus  est,  lurida  mater  meH  t ) 
Deumque  lem  scdere,  teque,  ver  /  shnuL 

CrrATioir  XI.   Essay,  p.  68,  the  whole  pomage. 
Qmod  comedo,  potOf  gigwh  dhis  ndgaceL 

INTERPOLATION  IN  RAMSAY. 
CiVATioir  VI.    Essay,  page6& 

O  judex !  nova  me  facies  Inopinaque  torret ; 
Me  snacuIflB  turpes,  nudieque  in  corpore  sordes, 
£t  cruciaat  duris  exercita  pcctora  pisnis : 
Me  ferns  horror  agit.  Mihi  non  vcmaotia  prata, 
Non  vitrei  ftmHea,  eodi  man  aurea  templa, 
Ntec  sunt  grati  mibi  snh  utroqiie  jacnitia  sole : 
Jttdicis  ora  Dei  sic  terrent,  lancinat  Kgrum 


Siepeetdsttihifioxa.  O  si  till  nbnanpere  vltam» 
£t  detmr  psanam  quovis  evaders  letiM  ( 
Ipoa  parens  ntiiiam  mibi  teUos  ima  dehiscat ! 
Ad  pteeaa  tradarqoe  vmbras,  atque  Jnfera  regna ! 
PaUentes  umbras  Brebi,  noetemqtie  pnfiindam  I 
MontibuB  ant  premar  Injectis,  caoliqae  nun& ! 
Anto  tnos  vultus,  toa  quam  flammantiaque  ora 
Suspiciam,  caput  objectem  et  ccelestibus  armis  \ 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN 
8TAPHORSTI0S. 

Citation  III.     Essay,  page  lOi. 
Fosdns  in  humanis  fr^iU  quotf  saaciius  sbvo! 
Firmius  et  melius,  quod  magnifioentius^  a«  qnam 
Conjugii,  sponsi  spoias»qae  jugalia  saora ! 
Auspice  Uffugiens  atieni  subcttba  lecti, 
XHra  libido  kommum  tota  de  gente  rejrulsa  est  : 
Ac  tantum  greffbusjtecudnm  ratione  oarefwlMfyi 
Imperat,  et  sine  lege  torijuribunda  vagatur. 
Auspice  te,  quam  Jura  probant,  rectumque,  pu 

umqve, 
FUius  atque  pater,fiaterqui  umoiuU :  etquot 
Vincuia  vicini  sociarurU  sanguinis,  a  te 
Nominibus  didicire  suam  disthtguere  gent&m. 

Citation  VI.     Essay,  page  109. 

Codestes  anime !  sublimia  templa  tenentes, 
LaudiboB  •dcumulato  denm  super  omnia  m^* 

-num !  [aoatri ! 

Tu  qooqne  nunc  aaimi  vis  tota  ao  maxama 
Tota  tui  in  Domini  grates  dissolvere  laiides ! 
Aurorit  redeutUe  naiA,  redeuniibus  umbris, 
Immensum  !   augustum !   verum !  inscrutobile 

numen!  [duorumi 

Summe  Deos!  aobolssqne  Dei!  consorsque 
Spiritos !  SBlemas  ratines,  booe  rector!  babeuas, 
Per  mare,  per  terras,  coBlosque,  atque  unus  Je- 

hova 
Existens,  celebrabo  tnas,  memorique  sonabo 
Organico  plectro  laudes.     Te  pectore  amabo, 
2V  primufn,  et  mediuwh  c^  sumsrutsn,  sed  Jim 

carentem, 
O  mlris  mirande  modis  I  tor  maxima  rerum ! 
CoUustrat  terras  dum  lamina  Titan  Eoo ! 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 
Essay,  page  116. 

Tn  BiycheiAone 
Hypoerisia  estis  hoe  sub  Franeiaci  palllo. 
Tu  Thanate,  Martyromastix  re  et  nomine  sies. 
Altered  thus, 

Tu  Psychephone  I 
Hypocrislsesto;  Imc  sub  Francisci  paBio^ 
Quo  ttUb  tecti  sese  credtmt  emerL 

INTERPOLATION  IN  QUINTIANUS. 

Essay,  page  117. 

Mic.    Cnr  hue  prooaci  ven«4s  oovsu  roCsr  ? 
Mansre  si  quia  in  sua  potest  dorao, 
Habitare  numquam  curet  alienas 
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Lue»    Qjoli  mm,  relletii  Tartari  Digri  domo, 
Veniret?  Illic  ■amma  tMiebramm  ham, 
Ubi  pedor  ingenc  redolet  eztremum  sitvm. 
Hi«  autem  amAna  ngtUL,  et  dolcb  quiea ; 
Ubt  wreDua  ridet  atemiim  dies. 
Jdutare  facile*  est  pondut  immeiisum  levi, 
Summot  dolores  maxmusgue  gaudUs, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 

Eaeay,  page  119. 

Stygemqne  tester,  et  profunda  Tartaric 
Niai  impedlret  livor,  et  quels  proeequor 
Odia  supremum  numen,  atqne  honainnm  geousy 
Pletato  mottts  hinc  patria,  et  hinc  filily 
Poesem  parent!  condolere  et  flUo, 
Quad  esuittem  omnan  matttofn  expectort, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER. 

Essay,  page  124. 

Nee  tamen  »temos  obliti  (absisto  timere) 
Umquamanimos,  fessiqne  ingentes  ponimus  iras. 
Neo  fas ;  non  sio  deflcimus,  nee  talia  tecum 
Gessimua,  In  oobIim  olim  tna  signa  secnti. 
Est  bic,  est  yitas  et  magnl  contemptor  Olympi, 
Quique  oblatam  animus  lucis    nune   respuat 

anlam, 
£t  domiti  tantnm  placeat  oul  regia  o«li.  [quam 
Ne  dubita,  numqoam  fractis  biec  pectora,  nunk- 
Defldent  animis :  prlus  ille  ingentia  oeeli 
Atria,  desertoeque  tttemtt  lucis  alnmnoa 
Destitoens,  Erebum  admigret  noctemque  pro- 

fundam, 
£t  Stygiis  mutet  radlantia  lumina  flammts. 
In  promplu  cautsa  ett :  niperest  intricta  voiuniatf 
Immortale  odium,  vmdicUB  et  iova  eupkio. 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 

Easay,  page  138. 

Tune,  alt,  imperio  r^gere  omnia  solus ;  et  una 
Filius  late  tnus,  qui  se  tibi  subjlclt  vltn, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  proetemit,  et  offurt 
Nesdo  quos  toties  animi  senrills  bonores? 
Et  tamen  atemi  proles  sterna  Jehovs 
Audit  ab  »tberea  luteaque  propagine  mnndJ. 
fSctHcet  hunc  natum  dmUi  cuncta  regentem  i 
CaSHbus  regent  eunctu,  dommumque  supremum  J 
Hnio  dgo  sIm  supplex?  ego?  quo  prastantior 
alter  >  [qui 

Non  aglt  in  snperis.     Mibi  Jus  dabit  Ille,  sunm 
Dat  caput  alterius  sub  Jus  et  Tincula  legum  ? 
Semidens  leget  Iste  polos?  reget  aria  terra? 
Me  pressnm  leyiore  manu  fortuna  tenebit? 
£i  oogar  atemum  dupUd  tervire  tyranno  9 
Hand  ita.    Tu  solus  non  polles  fortfbns  aosls. 
Non  ego  sic  cecldi,  nee  sic  mea  fata  premuntur, 
Vt  nequeam  relevare  caput,  colloqne  superbum 

•  Tor  faeUe,  tbe  word  volmve  was  snbatitated  in 
the  Esaay. 


Ezcutersimperium.  MIUaliBeadnctnfliTsU^ 
Audeo  totius  mibi  Jus  promltters  mundi. 

Essay,  page  IbSU 

Tkroni,  domhuUiones,  prmcqmha,  virhUe», 
potesUUet,  Is  said  to  be  a  line  borrowed  by  Mil- 
ton  from  the  title-page  of  Heywood's  <'  Hierar- 
chy of  Angels."  But  there  are  more  words  in 
Heywood's  title ;  and,  according  to  bis  own  ar- 
rangement of  bis  subjects,  tbey  should  be  read 
thus:  Senqthim,  cherubim,  tkroni,  poteetaleSf 
angdi,  archangeU,  prtnc^nius,  dominationet. 


Tbese  are  my  Interpolations,  minntdy  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  VTbether  from 
the  passages  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be 
conyinced  of  my  general  assertion,  and  allow 
that  Milton  had  recourse  for  aaaistance  to  any 
of  the  authors  whose  names  I  haye  mentioned,  I 
shall  not  now  be  yery  diligent  to  inquire,  for  I 
had  no  particular  pleasure  in  subyerting  the  re- 
putation of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself  once 
endeavoured  to  exalt ;  *  and  of  which,  the  foun- 
dation had  always  remained  untouched  by  me^ 
had  not  my  credit  and  my  interest  been  bbuted, 
or  thought  to  be  blasted,  by  the  shade  which  it 
cast  from  its  boundless  eleyation. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  published  an  edttloB  of 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  «  Phafans,"  and 
haying  procured  finom  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  recommendation  of 
its  use  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar-school% 
Into  which  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it,  though 
not  without  much  controversy  and  oppoaition ; 
I  thought  it  likely  that  I  should,  by  annual  pnb- 


•  Yiroram  maximiia— Joa  mm  is  Milton  os—Poeta 
celeberrimofl— non  Anglia  modo,  aoli  natalis,  yenrai 
generia  hnniaiii  oraanentom— CHJoa  asiniiaa  Kber, 
Anglicania  veraibna  oonacrlptoa,  wlgo  pASADiaus 
Ami aaus,  inunorfalia Qlod  ingenii monuBMOtam,  eaa 
ipaa  feit  stemltate  perennatnram  eatopos  l—Hujns 
memoriam  Anglorttm  primiia,  poat  tantnm,  pee  do- 
lor 1  ab  tanti  exceaaa  poetn  intenrallnm,  atatoa  ele* 
ganti  in  looo  celeberrimo,  coenobio  Weatnumteatezi- 
ensi,  poaita,  regnm,  piindpom,  antiatitam,  fllaatrf- 
nmqne  Anj^  virorma  cameterio,  vir  omBtiatimmm^ 
Gulielnraa  Benaon  proaecntoa  eat. 

Poetarum  Scotorum  Musa  Saent  to  pUBfeMemm, 
Edinb,  1739. 

A  character,  aa  high  and  houoarable  aa  ever  wee 
beatawed  ap<m  bim  by  the  moat  aangnine  of  hia  ad- 
mirera  I  and  aa  tfaia  waa  my  cool  and  aineere  opiniaD 
of  (hat  wonderful  man  fonnerly,  ao  I  declare  It  to  be 
file  aame  adD,  and  ever  will  be,  notwithatanding  all 
appearancea  to  the  contrary,  occasioned  mertij  by 
paaaaon  and  reaentment ;  which  appear,  however,  by 
the  Poataorlpt  to  the  Baaay,  tobe  aote  Ikem  eKteaid- 
ing  to  the  poateiity  of  MUton,  Oat  I  reooumiend  bie 
only  remaining  deaceadant,  in  Um  wannest  tcsane^ 
to  the  public* 


HEV.   MR.  DOUGLAS. 


)ieatloiM»  impfOTS  m j  little  IbrtmM,  and  be  en- 
abled to  iuppeirt  myaelf  Id  freedom  from  the  mi- 
aeries  of  indifenoe.  Bat  Mr.  Pope^  in  his  ma- 
leroienoe  to  Mr.  Beneon,  whohad  dirtinf  uiahed 
bimaelf  bj  bla  fondnem  for  the  aame  venion, 
deetroyed  all  my  hopco  by  a  distich,  In  which 
he  places  Johnston  in  a  oontemptooos  compa- 
rison with  the  author  of  «  Paradise  Loot."  • 

Fhm  this  time  all  my  praisss  of  Johnston 
became  ridlcolons,  and  I  was  censured  with 
great  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  schools,  an 
author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as 
a  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
natural  not  to  be  pleased,  and  my  resentment 
seeking  to  dischai^e  itself  somewhere,  was  un- 
happily directed  against  Milton.  I  resdyed  to 
attack  bis  fame,  and  found  some  passages  In 
cursory  reading,  which  gare  me  hopes  of  stigma- 
tising him  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried 
my  search  the  more  eager  I  grew  for  the  die- 
oorery,  and  the  more  my  hypothesis  was  op- 
posed, the  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.  The 
consequence  of  my  blind  passion,  I  need  not 
relate;  It  has,  by  your  detection,  become  ap- 
parent to  mankind.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  pro- 
Tocation  as  adequate  to  the  fury  which  I  hare 
shown,  but  as  a  cause  of  anger,  less  shameful 
and  reproachful  than  fractions  malice,  personal 
enTy,  or  national  jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  offer  no  elc- 
cuse,  because  1  well  know  that  nothing  can  ck- 
cnse  it.  Nor  will  I  aggraTate  my  crime,  by 
dislngenuoiis  palliations.  I  eonfeas  it,  1  repent 
it,  and  resolve,  that  my  first  offence  shall  be  my 
last.  More  I  cannot  perform,  and  more  there- 
fore cannot  be  required.  I  intreat  the  pardon 
of  all  men,  whom  I  have  by  any  means  induced 


•  Ob  two  uneqasl 
Milton's  oa  this,  on 


propped,  he  t 

ame  Johmitom's  oame. 

Donciad,  Book  IV. 


f  SeiuQM.  Thifl  man  eadeavonred  to  raise  himself 
to  fiune,  by  erecting  monoments,  stziidDf  coins,  and 
procuring  translation  ■  of  Milton ;  and  afcerwards  by 
a  great  paasion  fbr  Artlnur  Johnston,  n  Soots  Physi- 
cian's version  of  tlie  FSalms,  of  wbioh  be  printed 
many  fine  editions.    JVof«#  cm  tht  Dimeiad, 

No  fewer  than  mx  different  editions  of  that  osefnl 
and  valuable  book,  two  in  qoarto,  two  in  octaro,  and 
two  in  a  leaser  form,  now  He  like  lumber  in  the  hand 
of  Mr.  YaiUant,  bookseller,  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pope** 
iO-natored  criticism. 

One  of  these  editions  in  qnarto,  iOnstrated  with  an 
Interpretation  and  notes,  after  the  manner  of  the 
classic  anthors  in  usum  DelpMni,  was  by  the  worthy 
editor,  anno  1741,  inscribed  to  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  George,  as  a  proper  hoA  for  his  instmction 
fai  principles  of  piety,  as  well  ss  knowledge  of  the 
Lat&a  toagne,  when  be  shoold  arrive  at  dae  maturity 
.  of  age.  To  restore  this  book  to  credit,  was  the  eanse 
that  Ittdnoed  me  to  engage  In  tins  disagreeable  con- 
troversy, rather  than  any  design  to  depreciate  the 
itast  rspatation  of  Milton. 


w 


to  support,  to  coantanaMo,  or  patroniaa  my 
fhmds,  of  which  1  think  myself  oUiged  to  do- 
cfaune,  that  not  one  of  my  friends  was  consdona. 
I  hope  to  deaerve,  by  better  conduct  and  more 
useful  undertakings  that  patronage  which  I  haro 
obtained  from  the  most  Uluatrioua  and  venerable 
namee  by  misrepreeentation  and  delusion,  and 
to  appear  hereafter  in  snch  a  character,  as  shall 
give  yoo  no  reason  to  regret  that  your  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  that  of.  Reverend 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

William  Laussk* 
DeceBBber  Stth,  1790. 


TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  MR. 
LAUDER. 

£dimb.  Mn  Sttf ,  1784. 
Thisk  are  certifying,  that  Mr.  WilUam  Lauder 
passed  his  course  at  this  univers{ty,*to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  these  masters,  under  whom  he 
studied.  That  he  baa  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  humantty  *  ever  since. 
That  for  several  yeara  past,  he  baa  taught  with 
success,  students  In  the  Humanity  Class,  who 
were  recommended  to  him  by  the  professor 
thereof.  And  lastly,  has  taught  that  cUias  itself, 
during  the  indispoeitlon,  and  since  the  death,  of 
its  late  professor:  and  therefore  ia,  in  our 
opinion,  a  fit  person  to  teach  Humanity  in  any 
school  or  college  whatever. 

J.  GOWDIB,  S.  &  T. 

Matt.   Caxuruan,  S.  &  T.  et  Hist  EcPr. 

William  Scott,  P.  P.  [  Reg. 

RoBXRT  SruAKT,  Ph.  Nat.  Pr. 

Col.  DauMMowD,  L.  G.  et.  P.  Pr. 

Col.  Mac-Lackin,  Math.  P.  Edin. 

Al.  Batkx,  J.  P. 

Chaklks  Mackt,  Hist.  P. 

Alxz.  MoKao,  Anat.  P. 

WiLUAM  Dawsou,  L.  H.  p. 


A  I«ttee  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick  Coming,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Reglns  Profusor 
of  Churoh  History  in  the  University  there,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Blair,  Rector  of  the  Urammar-School  at 
Dundee. 

D.  B.— Upon  a  public  advertisement  !n  the 
newspHpers,  of  the  vacancy  of  a  master's  place 
in  your  school,  Mr.  William  Lauder,  a  friend 
of  mine,  proposes  to  set  up  for  a  condidate,  and 
goee  over  for  that  purpoee.     He  has  long  taught 

•  So  the  Latin  toogne  is  called  in  Scotland,  from 
tho  Latin  phrase,  cUusU humanhrum Merarnm^likm 
daas  or  form  where  tiiat  language  is  taaght. 
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TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  MR.  LAUDEIL 


the  Latia  with  great  «pprob«U«tt  In  this  place, 
mikI  giren  ench  preofe  of  bU  mmtery  in  that 
]Migiiag«>  that  the  b«st  judgee  do  upon  all  ooca^ 
bIodi  rBoommend  him  as  one  who  is  qualified  in 
the  best  manner.  He  has  taught  young  boys 
and  young  gsntlemen,  with  grsat  suooess ;  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  him  ftvm 
either  parents  or  ohildren.  I  beg  leoTO  to  r»- 
oommend  him  to  you  ts  my  friend ;  what  friend- 
thip  you  show  him,  I  will  look  upon  as  a  rery 
great  act  of  friendship  to  me^  of  which  he  and  I 
will  retain  the  meet  grateful  sense,  if  he  is  so 
happy  as  to  be  preferred.  I  penuado  myself, 
you  will  find  him  ready  at  all  times  to  be  ad- 
vised by  you,  as  1  have  found  him.  Indeed,  if 
Jtutioe  had  been  done  him,  he  should  long  ago  have 
been  advanced  far  his  merit.  I  erer  am»  D.  B.} 
your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

Patuck  Cuminq. 
Biinb,  JVos.  IMA,  17«t. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Mac-Lsorin,  late  Profetior  of  lis- 
tiiemadcs  in  the  UniTer»bty  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
Rereread  Mr.  George  Hlair,  Rector  of  the  Gram- 
anar-Sdiool  at  Domdoe. 

Sia,— Tsouoif  unaaquhinted,  I  take  the  liborty 
nf  glying  you  this  trouble,  from  the  desire  I 
bare  always  had  to  see  Mr.  tAuder  provided  in 
•  manner  suited  to  his  talent.  I  know  him  to 
have  made  unoommim  progress  in  dassical 
learning,  to  have  taught  it  with  suocees,  and 
never  heard  there  could  be  any  complaint 
against  his  method  of  teaching.  I  am,  indeed, 
a  stranger  to  the  reasons  of  his  want  of  success 
on  former  occasions.  But  after  conrersiug 
with  him,  I  have  ground  to  hope,  that  he  will 
be  always  advised  by  you,  for  whom  he  pro- 
fesses great  esteem,  and  will  be  useAil  under 
you.  1  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
MTvant, 

CoLiw  Mac-Lavkim. 
OoUege  of  Edinburgh,  Nov.  90th,  174S. 


A  Letter  from  (he  Aathon  of  the  "  Unlrersal  His 
tory,"  to  Mr.  Lander. 

London,  August  ISIA,  1741. 
Lea&kxd  Sir,— When  we  so  gladly  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  reviving  the  memory  and 
merit  of  your  incomparable  Johnston,  in  the  first 
volume  of  our  "  Universal  History,'*  our  chief 
aim  was  to  excite  some  generous  Mecenas  to 
favour  the  world  with  a  new  edition  of  a  poem 
which  we  had  long  since  beheld  with  no  small 
oonoem,  buried,  as  It  were,  by  some  unaccount- 
able fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion: 
whilst  others  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  supe- 


rior, many  vaally  Inferior,  to  it,  rod^  vmim(ay; 
as  we  thoughiy  triumphant  over  hia  sUant  grava. 

And  it  is  with  grsat  satisfaetion  th«t  wo  hava 
seen  our  eadeavMua  so  hafpily  crowned  In  tka 
edition  you  aoon  after  gave  of  it  at  Kdiabwi^ 
In  your  learned  and  judidoua  vindication  of 
your  ezeellent  author,  and  more  partioulwly  by 
the  just  deference  which  your  learoad  and  pieof 
convocation  has  been^^eaaed  to  pay  to  that  ad- 
wurable  twnion. 

We  have  had  since  then,  th«  pleasure  to  see 
your  worthy  example  followed  her%  in  the 
several  beauUful  editions  of  the  honourable  Mn 
Auditor  Beneon*  with  his  critlisal  notes  upon 
the  work. 

It  wae»  iqdeed,  the  farthest  frem  our  thoughts^ 
to  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  controversy  hci. 
tween  your  two  grsat  poetit  Johnston  and  Bn^ 
chanan ;  neither  were  we  so  partial  to  either  as 
not  to  see,  that  each  had  their  ahades  as  well  as 
lights;  so  that,  if  the  hutsr  has  been  mors 
happy  in  the  choice  and  variety  of  his  metres  it  is 
as  plain,  that  h«  has  given  his  poetic  genius  such 
an  unlimited  scope*  aa  haa  in  many  casss  quite 
disfigured  the  peculiar  and  InlmiUble  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  energy  of  the  original^  which 
the  former,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  ver- 
sion, has  constantly  and  surprisingly  displayed. 
Something  like  this  we  Tsntured  to  hint  In  our 
note  upon  these  two  noble  versions:  to  have 
said  more,  would  have  been  inconaistent  with 
our  designed  brevity. 

We  have  Ukswlso  sinoa  aeen  what  your  opp^ 
nent  has  writ  In  praise  of  the  one,  and  demga- 
tlon  of  the  other,  and  think  you  have  sufilciaiily 
confuted  him,  and  with  respect  to  us,  he  has 
been  so  far  from  giving  us  tny  cause  to  r«tmct 
what  we  had  formerly  said,  that  it  haa  admi- 
nistered an  occasion  to  us  of  rindicating  It,  as 
we  have  lately  done  by  eome  critical  nofisa  on 
your  excellent  Johnston,  which  we  oomaauni- 
c&ted  soon  after  to  Mr.  jf.  B,,  who  was  please<l 
to  give  them  a  place  in  bis  lost  edition  of  hink, 
and  which  we  doubt  not  you  have  seen  long  agow 
How  they  have  been  reliahed  among  you  w« 
know  not,  but  with  us  they  have  been  thought 
euAolent  to  prow  what  wo  have  advanced,  aa 
well  as  to  direct  the  attentive  reader  to  diacovvr 
new  Instances  of  your  author*s  exactness  and 
elegance,  in  every  page,  if  not  almoet  in  every 
line. 

We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books  and  kln4 
oomplimente  you  were  pleaaed  to  transaalt  to  as 
by  Mr.  Straban,  and  had  long  since  returned 
you  our  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocations 
which  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  en- 
gaged in  doth  of  necessity  bring  upon  us; 
obliging  us,  or  some  at  least  of  our  society*  to 
make  from  time  to  time  an  excursion  to  ono  or 
other  of  oar  two  learned  nniversitiea,  and  e«n» 
suiting  them  upon  the  best  method  of  onrryinf 
on  this  work  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  tho 


TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  MR.  LAUDER. 

pMft,  TMt  hM  been  Mine  cmMtnMe  put 
of  oat  employmeiit  for  these  tfrelre  moatlM 
pest;  uid  vre  flatter  ounelves,  that  we  hare, 
with  their  awiiitaiire  and  aftfcobatieo,  made  aoeh 
oonKiderable  improvementa  on  our  original  plan, 
a«  will  acaroely  iUl  of  being  aeoeptable  to  the 
leained  world.  Thej  will  ahertly  appear  In 
printy  to  oonyinoe  the  worid  that  we  hare  not 
beoB  Idle,  though  thie  eixth  Tolnme  Sa  lihe  to 
appear  aomewhat  later  in  the  fear  than  waa 
naiial  with  our  former  onea.  We  ehall  take  the 
liberty  to  tranamit  loaBo  ooplci  of  our  new  plan 
to  you  ao  aeon  aa  they  are  printed.  All  we 
hn^lelttowleh  with  raepect  to  your  euellcnt 
countryman  and  bir  yereion  ie,  that  it  may  al- 
way*  ittetl  with  each  powerfol  and  impartial 
advocatce,  and  that  it  may  be  aa  mnob  ceteemed 
bf  aUeaadid  jad^  aaitieby,  learned  Sir,  your 
aiaoere  weil-wtohera  and  humble  •emurta^ 

The  Authon  of  the  •<  Univenal  History." 


A  Letter  from  the  Teemed  Ifr.  Robert  Ainfworth, 
Author  of  the  Latin  and  Englinh  DicHonary,  to 
Mr.  Lander. 

LE&aMBO  AND  woaTRT  SiR,— Thess  Wait  on 
you  to  tbank  you  for  the  honour  you  hato  done  a 
person  equally  unknown  aa  undeaenrlng,  in  your 
yaluable  prceent,  which  1  did  not  reeeive  till 
eereral  weeks  after  it  waa  sent ;  and  since  I  re- 
•alted  11^  fliy  eyea  haTe  been  eo  bod>  and  my 
hand  lo  unataUe,  that  I  h«T«  been  foreed  to 
defer  my  duty,  aa  deeirooe  to  thank  you  with 
my  owm  hand.  1  oongratulato  to  your  nation 
the  juat  honour  asoribed  to  it  by  ita  neighboura 
and  moto  diatant  countriea,  in  baring  bred  two 
ench  exodlent  poeti  aa  your  Buchanan  and 
Johnston,  whom  to  name  la  to  commend ;  but 
am  eoneemed  lor  their  honour  at  home,  who 
being  eommitted  together,  seem  to  me  both  to 
anfler  a  diminntiony  whilst  Justice  is  done  to 
neither.  But  at  the  same  time  I  highly  approre 
your  nation'i  piety  in  bringing  into  your  schools 
saered  instead  of  profane  poeay,  and  heartily 
wirii  that  oura,  and  all  Christian  gorsmments^ 
would  fellow  yodr  eaample  herein.  If  a  mix- 
two  of  uHle  didci  be  the  best  compoeltion  in 
poetry,  (which  la  too  evident  to  need  the  Jndg- 
mont  of  «he  nieeat  critie  in  the  art)  surely  the 
uiUe  so  transcendently  excels  in  the  saered 
bymna,  that  A  Christian  must  deny  his  name 
that  doth  not  acknowledge  it :  and  if  the  dtdce 
seemnotoiiuiAytoeacedi  i«  must  be  Irom  n  iri- 
tiated  taste  of  tboee  who  read  them  in  the  orig- 
inal, and  in  others  at  second-hand  ttam  Crmila- 
tlona.  For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  East 
and  West  aro  widely  dietant,  and  which  to  a 
paraphraat  must  render  hie  task  oaoeeding  diflB- 
cult,  aa  isquiihig  a  perfect  knowledge  in  two 
languages,  wbei^ln  ibo  Idlotno  and  graees  of 
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by  the  diversity  of  tkeir  r«Kgion« 
laws,  customs^  Ac.  ars  aa  remote  is  the  inhabit 
tants,  wherein  notwithstanding  your  poets  hoTO 
succeeded  to  admiration. 

Your  main  contest  seems  to  me>  when  stript 
of  persons,  whether  the  easy  or  sublime  in  poesy 
be  preferable ;  ifao^ 

Nod  opis  est  nostra  tantam  componcre  litem : 

nor  think  I  It  in  your  erne  material  to  be  decided. 
Both  these  bars  their  particular  exceUenoes  and 
graces,  and  youth  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
(which  the  matter  ought  chiefly  to  determine) 
the  one  hath  pbce,  and  where  the  other.  Now 
since  the  hymns  of  David,  Moeee,  and  other 
divine  poeta  Intermizt  with  them,  (infinitely  ex- 
celling tboee  of  CalUmachus,  AIckus,  Sappho, 
Anocreon,  and  all  othsrs)  abound  in  both  these 
virtues,  and  both  your  poeto  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  happy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  Is  my 
opinion  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  least 
preference  to  either,  should  be  read  alternately 
in  your  schools,  as  the  tutor  shall  direct  Par- 
don, learned  Sir,  this  scribble  to  my  age  and 
weakness,  both  which  are  Tcry  great,  and  com- 
mand me  wherein  I  n^iy  serve  you,  as,  learned 
Sir,  your  obliged,  thankful,  and  obedient  servant, 
RoBSRT  Amswoatn. 
SpUal/i€ldt,  Sept.  1741. 


A  Letter  from  the  Anthora  of  the  "  Universal  Hie- 
tot y/'  to  Ifr.  Aoditer  Beoson. 

Sin,— It  la  with  no  small  plsaoure  that  we 
see  Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  Psalms 
revived  in  so  slegant  a  manner,  and  adorned 
with  such  a  Just  and  learned  display  of  its  in- 
imitable beaotiea.  As  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  chaiaoter  we  g»Te  h  in  our  first  volume  of 
the  *'  Universal  History,"  did  In  some  measure 
ooatribttte  to  it,  vre  hop«,  that  in  justice  to  that 
great  poet,  you  wiU  permit  us  to  cast  the  foUow- 
ing  mites  into  your  treasury  of  critical  notee  on 
hie  neUe  yersion.  We  alwaya  thought  the  palm 
by  fiur  this  anthor'a  duo»  aa  upon  many  other 
aecounta»  so  sspecially  for  two  excellences 
hitherto  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  critic,  that 
w«  know  of^  and  which  we  beg  leave  to  transmit 
to  yon,  and  if  you  think  fit»  by  you  to  the  pub- 
lioy  in  the  following  obeervaiiona. 

We  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves,  Sir,  &c. 
The  Authors  of  the  '*  Unirersal  History.' 


Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  in  his  late  Rook  entitled, 
"The  lasproveflMut  of  the  Mind/'  Load.  1741. 
p.  114. 

UroM  the  whole  survey  of  ibitifB^  it  Is  my  opin* 
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ion,  that  for  almott  all  boy*  who  learn  this 
tongue,  [the  Latin]  it  would  be  much  safer  to 
be  taught  Latin  poesy  (as  soon,  and  as  far  as 
(hey  can  need  it)  from  those  excellent  transla^ 
tions  of  David^s  Psalms,  which  are  giren  us  by 
JQuchanan  in  the  ▼arioos  measures  of  Horace ; 
and  the  lower  classes  had  better  read  Dr.  John- 
ston's translation  of  those  Psalms,  another  elegant 
writer  of  the  Scots  nation,  instead  of  Ovid's 
Epistles ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same  Psalms, 
perhaps  with  greater  elegancy,  into  elegiac 
veTse,  whereof  the  learned  W.  Benson,  Esq. 
has  lately  published  a  new  edition ;  and  1  hear 
that  these  Psalms  are  honoured  with  an  in- 
creasing use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scot- 
land. A  stanza,  or  a  couplet  of  thoee  writers, 
would  now  and  then  stick  upon  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitely  better 
with  pious  and  moral  thoughts,  and  do  some- 
thing towards  making  them  good  men  and 
Christians. 


A  letter  from  the  learned  Mr.  Abiahsm  Gronovlai, 
Secretary  to  the  Uoiversity  of  Leyden,  to  Mr. 
Lauder,  concerning  the  Adamus  Bxaul  of  Orotius. 

Clariaiimo  Viro,  Wilhelmo  Laudero,  Abrahs- 
mns  Gronovius,  S.  P.  D. 

PosTQUAM  bin«  liters  tna  ad  me  perUta  fue- 
mnt,  duas  editiones  carminum  H.  Grotii,  Tiri 
▼ere  summi,  excussi ;  veriim  ab  utraque  tngn- 
diam,  quam  Adamum  Exsulem  incripoit,  •  v^rv, 
abesse  deprehendi ;  neque  ullum  ejusdem  ex- 
emplar, quamyis  tree  *  editiones  exatare  adnota- 
▼eram,  ullibi  offendere  potui,  adeo  ut  spe,  qoam 
▼orabam  desiderio  tuo  satiafiMsiendi,  me  prorsus 
excidisse  existimarem. 

VeriLm  nuperrime  fort^  contigit,  ut  primam 
TragcedJUB  GrUiatuB  editionem  HsgB,  An.  1601. 
publicatam,  benefido  amldssimi  mihi  viri  nac- 
tus  fuerim,  ^ usque  decern  priores  paginas,  qui- 
bos  pneter  chorum  actus  primus  pomprehendi- 
tur,  a  Jacobo  meo,  optima  spei  adolescente, 
transcriptas  nunc  ad  te  mitto.  Vale  vir  doctis- 
sime,  meque  ut  facie  amare  perge.  Dabam 
Lugd.    Bat.    A.    D.    iv,    Eid.    Sept    A.   D. 

UDCCXLTI. 


An  act  of  the  Commission  of  die  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  ScotUnd,  recommending  Dr.  Arthar 
Johnston's  Latin  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  &c. 

At  Edinburgh,  13M  of  November,  1740,  post  me- 
ridiem, 

A  PKUTXCN  having  been  presented  to  the  late 
General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  William  Lauder, 
Teacher  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh,  craving, 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  his  Hecatombe  Christiana,  may  be 
recommended  to  be  taught  in  all  grammar- 
schools  ;  and  the  assembly  having  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the  desire  of 
the  foresaid  petition  into  their  consideration, 
and  report  to  the  Commission :  the  said  com- 
mittee offered  their  opinion,  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  grant  the  desire  of  the  said  petition, 
and  recommend  the  said  Dr,  Johnston's  Para- 
phrase to  be  taught  in  the  lower  dasses  of  the 
schools,  and  Mr.  George  Buchanan's  Para- 
phrase on  the  Psalms,  together  with  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Boyd  of  Trochrig's  Hecatombe  Christiana 
in  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  and  Humanity- 
classes  in  universities.  The  Commission  having 
heard  the  said  report,  unanimously  approved 
thereof,  and  did,  and  hereby  do»  recommend  ao- 
oordingly.    Extraeted  by 

William  GaAKx,*  Q.  Ed.  Sc 


•.  o  This  honourable  gentleman  is  now  his  Majesty's 
Advocate  for  Scotland. 


A  Second  Letter  from  tho  same  GenUcman  to  Mr. 
Lander,  on  the  same  Subject. 

Clarissime  atqne  Emditissime  Vir! 

PosTXAQUAK  tandem  Jacobus  mens  rcaiduam 
partem,  quam  desiderabas,  Tragcedia  Grotian^ 
transcripserat,  ut  e&  diutius  careres,  oommittera 
nolui :  quod  autem  dtius  illam  ad  finem  perdu- 
cere  non  potuerit,  obstiterunt  varias  oocupationcs, 
quibus  diBtrictus  fuit.  Nam  praeter  scholastica 
studla,  quibus  strenu^  incubuit,  ipsi  componenda 
erat  oratio,  qua^mdimenta  linguss  Gnecas  La- 
tinsique  deponeret,  eamque,  quod  vehementer 
IfiBtor,  venust^,  etquidem  stilo  llgato,  composoit, 
et  in  magna  auditorum  corona  pronuntiaTtt. 
Quod  autem  ad  exemplar  ipeum,  quo^damuj 
Exsul  comprehenditur,  spectat,  id  lubensy  al 
meum  foret,  ad  te  perferri  cnrarem,  tert^m  iUad 
a  darissimo  possessore  tanti  cstimatur,  ut  per- 
suasum  habeam  me  istud  minimi  ab  ipso  impe- 
traturum;  et  sand  sacra  carmine  Grotii  nded 
rard  obvia  sunt,  ut  eorundem  exemplar  apud 
ipsos  remonstrantium  ecdesiastas  frustra  qosBsl- 
yerim. 

Opus  ipsum  inscriptum  est  HxitBico  Born* 


«  Though  Gronovins  here  mentions  only  three  edi> 
tions  of  this  noble  and  carious  performance,  the 
Adamus  Sxsul  of  Grotins ;  yet  it  appears  firaan  ih» 
cataloffue  of ^his  works,  that  no  fSewer  than  fonr  have 
been  printed,  two  in  qnsrto,  and  two  in  octSTO,  in 
the  years  1001, 1008,  and  1035 ;  two  having  been  made* 
one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo.  Anno.  1001. 
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MVio,  PuKCin  CoWDJBO ;  et  forma  libri  Mt  in 
quarto,  ut  nullo  pacto  literit  iodadl  powlt.  Ce . 
terdm,  pro  iplendidisalma  et  Mugom  Britannia 
principe,  cai  meritd  dieata  wt,  digna  editione 
Ptalmoram,  ex  rertione  matriea  omnium  feri 
Votiarum  principis  Johhstoki  maximal  tibi 
grates  habet  agitqae  Jacobus.  Utinam  illoatria- 
simoB  Bensonos  In  nsum  tereniwimi  principisy 
atqne  ingeniomm  in  altiora  surgentium,  e&dem 
form4  iitdemque  typis  exarari  jaberet  dirinoe 
Uloa  CiMronifl  de  Officiis  libroi,  dignoa  sane, 
qoos  diara&  noctum&que  mann  Tersaret  prin- 
oeps,  a  quo  aliqnando  Brltannlci  regni  majestas 
et  populi  talne  peudebnnt !  Interim  tibi,  erudi. 
tiwime  vir,  atqne  etiam  politiasimo  D.  Caveo, 
pro  muneribuB  literariis,  qnn  per  nobiliasimum 
Lawsoniam  *  ad  me  cur&stis,  magno  opere  me 
obstrictum  agnosco,  eademque  eumma  cum  yo- 
luptate  a  me  perlccta  sunt. 

Filius  mens  te  plarimilm  salntat. 

Vaie  doctiflsime  vir,  meisqne  verbis  D.  Ca- 
Teum  saluta,  atque  amare  perge,  Tutim, 

Abeamamux  Gronovium. 
Dabam  Leldls,  A.  D.  xit.  K\l. 

MaUu,  A.  D.  XDCCXLTii. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

And  now  my  character  is  placed  above*  aU  sus- 
picion of  fraud  by  authentic  documents,  I  will 
make  bold  at  last  to  pall  off  the  mask,  and  de- 
clare sincerely  the  true  motive  that  induced  me 
to  interpolate  a  few  lines  into  some  of  the  au- 
thors quoted  by  me  in  my  Essay  on  Milton, 
which  was  this :  Knowing  the  prepossession  in 
favour  of  Milton,  how  deeply  it  was  rooted  in 


many,  I  waa  willing  to  make  trial,  if  tha  partial 
admfarera  of  that  author  would  admit  a  translation 
of  his  ovra  words  to  pass  for  his  sense,  or  exhibit 
bis  meaning :  which  I  thought  they  would  not : 
nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  forasmuch 
as  several  gentlemen,  seemingly  persons  of  judg- 
ment  and  learning,  assured  me,  they' humbly 
conceived  I  had  not  proved  my  point,  and  that 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  done  sup- 
posing he  had  never  seen  these  authors,  or  they 
had  never  existed.  Such  is  the  force  of  prcr)u. 
dice !  This  exactly  confirms  the  judicious  obser- 
vation of  the  excellent  moralist  and  poet : 

Pravo  favore  labi  mortales  s olent, 
£t  pro  jadicio  dam  stant  erroria  sui. 
Ad  poeniceodam  rebuB  manifeatis  agi. 

For  had  I  designed  (as  the  vindicator  of  Milton 
supposes)  to  impose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 
procure  credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  imposture, 
I  would  never  have  drawn  lines  from  Hog's 
translation  of  Milton,  a  book  common  at  every 
sale,  .1  had  almost  said  at  every  «tall,  nor  ascribed 
them  to  authors  so  easily  attained :  I  would  have 
gone  another  way  to  work,  by  translating  forty 
or  fifty  lines,  and  assigning  thrm  to  an  author, 
whose  works  possibly  might  not  be  found  till 
the  world  expire  at  the  general  conflagration. 
My  imposing  therefore  on  the  public  in  general, 
instead  of  a  few  obstinate  pei'sons,  (for  whose 
sake  alone  the  stratagem  was  designed)  is  the 
only  thing  culpable  la  my  conduct,  for  which 
again  1  most  humbly  aak  pardon  :  and  tbat  this, 
and  this  only,  wasi^  aa  no  other  could  be,  my 
design,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the 
account  I  have  just  now  given;  and  whether 
that  was  so  criminal,  as  it  has  been  represented, 
I  shall  leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ATTEMPT 

TO 

ASCERTAIN  THE  LONGITUDE.^ 

FIRST    PRINTBD  IN  THE  YEAR  1755. 


It  Is  well  known  to  seamen  and  philosophers, 
that  after  the  nnmerooa  improvements  produced 


by  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  later  ages, 
the  great  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance 


*  The  person  here  meant  was  the  learned  and  oonslati  perfectly  weU  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
worthy  Dr.  Isaac  Iawsod,  lata  phyrician  to  the  j  Doctor's  brother  John  Lawson,  Esq.  ooanselkw  at 
Bnglish  amy  in  Flanders  :  by  whom  Mr.  Oronovios  :  law ;  who  also  had  the  same  tUng  Utely  confirmed 
did  me  the  honoor  to  transmit  to  me  two  or  three  to  him  by  Mr.  GronoTius  himself  in  Holland, 
acts  of  the  Adamma  Exsul  of  Grotins,  trsuscribed  by  |  «  An  Accoant  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
his  son  Mr.  James.    The  troth  of  this  particnlar  ^  ix)iigitnde  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Yaria- 
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•r  bNi«lto4«,  or  «f  the  dirtuiM  |«  whioh  the 
■bip  has  pMMd  cMtwsvd  or  WMtvari  from  uif 
f  iven  mwidiui. 

That  DSTigatkin  might  at  lansth  be  aet  frae  from 
thia  nnoartainty,  the  UfialatiTa  power  of  thk 
kingdom  incited  the  indoatrj  of  aearehen  into 
natare,  by  m  laige  reward  propoaed  to  him  wh« 
ohonld  ahow  m  praetieaUe  method  of  findinff 
Uie  longitude  at  aen ;  and  proportionable  recom* 
penoea  to  tluiei  who»  though  tliejr  ehould  not  fully 
attnin  this  great  end,  might  yet  make  auch  ad* 
▼aaoee  and  diatiOTeriee  ae  ehould  facilitate  the 
work  to  thoee  tiMt  might  eueoeed  them. 

By  the  splendour  of  this  golden  encourage- 
ment many  eyee  were  dazzled,  which  nature 
nerer  intended  to  pry  into  her  secrets.  By  the 
hope  of  sadden  richee  many  understandings  were 
aet  on  work  very  little  propoHioned  to  their 
•trangthf  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
nnmbei^dt  muat  be  left  to  the  candour  of  poa- 
terity :  for  If  among  others,  laid  aside  the  buft> 
inasa  of  my  profession,  to  apply  myself  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  longitudoi  not  indeed  in  expectation 
of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discovery  j  yet 
QOt  without  hopes,  that  I  might  be  considered 
aa  an  asaiatant  to  some  greater  genius,  and  re- 
ealra  from  the  justice  of  my  country  the  wages 
oCefod  to  an  honeot  and  not  unsuooeasf ul  labourer 
in  acience. 

Considering  the  various  meapa  by  which  this 
important  inquiry  haa  been  pursued,  I  found 
that  the  observation  of  the  edipeee,  either  of  the 
primary  or  aeeondi^  planet%  being  poesiblebut 
at  certain  times^  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  sailor ; 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  long 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  oon- 
iaquanoa;  that  other  astronomical  obeervationa 
were  difficult  and  uncertain  with  every  advan- 
tage of  situation,  instruments,  and  knowledge : 
and  were  therefore  utterly  impracticable  to  the 
eallor,  tost  upon  the  water,  ill  provided  with 
instruments,  and  not  very  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  dock  or  time-keeper 
is  more  specious.  But  when  I  began  these  stu- 
dies, no  movements  had  yet  been  made  that 
were  not  evidentiy  inaccurate  and  uncertain  : 
and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  which  I  now 
hear  so  loudly  celebrated,  when  I  consider  the 
obstruction  of  movements  by  friction,  the  waste 
,  of  their  parts  by  attrition,  the  various  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  different  ef&avia 
upon  metals,  the  power  of  heat  and  odd  upon 
nU  matter,  the  oluuiigfla  of  gravitation  and  the 
haxard  of  eoneuasion,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  they 
win  supply  the  world  with  another  inatance  of 
teitlesa  ingenoity,  though  I  hope  they  will  not 


Cion  of  ihe  Magnettcal  Needle;  with  a  Table  of 
Variatiuns  at  ibe  QMt  remarkable  cities  ia  Europe, 
from  the  year  1000  to  1000.    By  Zacbariah  WilUama.  j 


Uavo  npon  this  country  tlM  repMneh  of  im*. 
warded  diligeooe. 

I  aaw  tberefora  nothing  on  which  I  oould  fix 
with  probability  of  aucceas,  but  the  magnetieal 
needle^  an  instrufaent  oasily  portable^  and  little 
subject  to  aocident^l  iiguries»  with  wliich  tho 
sailor  has  had  a  long  aoquaintanca,  which  ho 
will  willingly  study,  and  can  eaaUy  CMionlt. 

The  magnetic  needle  from  the  year  laOO^ 
when  it  ie  generally  cuppoeed  to  have  been  firoi 
applied  by  John  Goia*  of  Amalphi,  to  the  asn* 
man's  use,  eeems  to  have  been  long  thoqght  tn 
point  ezactiy  to  the  north  and  oouth  by  tlie  n»< 
vigators  of  those  times;  who  sailing  cosamonly 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  making  on^j 
abort  voyagca,  had  no  need  of  very  accurate  oh» 
servations;  and  who»  if  they  ever  tranatently 
observed  any  deviations  from  the  meridian^ 
either  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinsic  and  aocU 
dental  cause,  or  willingly  neglected  what  itwaa 
not  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  the  naval 
sciencee,  and  long  courses  required  greater 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of  the  needle 
soon  became  olieervable,  and  was  recorded  in 
1600  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Fortugueee,  who,  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  England,  discovered 
the  northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  ad- 
ventures, it  might  be  expected  that  the  variation 
once  observed,  should  have  been  well  studied : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  littie  heeded ;  for  il 
was  supposed  to  be  constant  and  always  the 
same  in  the  same  place,  till  in  16S5  Gellibrand 
noted  its  changes,  and  published  his  olieerva- 
tiona. 

From  this  time  the  philosophical  world  had  a 
newsubject  of  speculation,  and  the  students  of 
magnetism  employed  their  reeearches  upon  the 
gradual  ehangee  of  the  needle's  direetioo,  or  the 
variations  of  the  variation,  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  eo  deeultory  and  capricious,  as  to 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  moot  fanciful  of 
the  philosophical  dreamers  could  devise  for  ita 
explication.  Any  system  that  could  have  united 
these  tormenting  diversities,  they  seem  inclined 
to  have  received,  and  would  have  contentedly 
numbered  the  revolutions  of  a  central  magnet, 
with  very  littie  concern  about  its  existence* 
could  they  have  assigned  it  any  motion,  or  vi- 
cissitude of  motions,  which  would  have  corre- 
sponded  with  the  changes  of  the  needle. 

Tot  upon  this  secsrot  property  of  msgnetiam  I 
vantaved  to  build  my  liopea  of  ascertaining  th« 
longitude  at  se«>  I  found  it  undeniably  certain 
that  the  needle  varies  its  direction  in  a  course 
eaatward  or  westward  between  any  assignable 
parallela  of  latitude :  and  supposing  nature  to 
be  in  this  as  in  all  ether  operatiena  nnilbraa  an.^ 
consistent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pn- 
eeeded  In  some  established  method,  though  per* 
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•od  conplioBtod  f«r 


OOMpnhMMlMl. 

This  ^Aeolty  htvrtvtr  ww  to  U 
•i;  Mid  bj  close  oad  otoodf  pcnoToranoo  of 
•ttaotUn  I  at  iMt  oabdaod*  or  tbouf  ht  aairoalf 
to  hove  Mibdafld,  it;  hoTing  CoroMd  a  ngular 
■yotom  in  wllleh  oil  tbo  pbonoBcno  MMood  to 
be  recoocUod;  and  bolof  aUo  frooa  tlio  iraria* 
tloii  in  ]ilaeot  wiiere  it  io  kaovm  to  tnoo  it  to 
I  where  H  ie  vnkaowm ;  or  from  tliopoat  to 
e  liitDre:  and  cenoeqoiatij  koowlii|f 
the  latitude  and  Toriatiea,  to 
leagitado  of  aay  plaet. 

With  thie  ■fBtem  i 
haTin^r  laid  my  propoeals  before  a  number  of 
iafeniooo  geBflemen,  it  waa  ofreed  that  during 
the  tioM  foquirtd  to  the  eompletion  of  my  ex- 
perimentsy  I  shoidd  be  Mipported  by  a  Jofait 
eubeeripUoD  to  be  lepaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  they  eondodad  me  entitled.  Among  the 
Mbeeriben  wee  Mr.  Rowlqr*  Uie  memenOile 
oooetraetor  of  the  orrvy ;  and  among  my  fhrour- 
en  wae  the  Lord  Fiedey»  o  title  not  unknown 
among  magnetlcal  phlloeophen.  I  frtqnmtly 
■howed  upon  a  globe  of  bnne,  eo^erimonte  by 
which  my  eyetem  was  eonflrmed,  at  the  bonao 
of  Bfr.  Rowley,  where  the  learned  and  enrioaa 
of  that  time  generally  amemUed. 

At  this  timegrmt  ezpeetatione  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Whieton,  of  ascertainiiv  the  longitude  by 
the  inclinaUon  of  tbe  needle,  wbteh  ho  soppeeed 
to  incrmm  or  diminish  i^olafly.  With  this 
kamed  man  I  had  many  eonferenees,  in  which 
I  endearoorsd  to  erince  what  he  hm  at  last  eo»- 
ftesed  in  the  narratiTe  of  his  lUo,  the  nncertainty 
and  ineAeacy  of  his  msthod. 

About  the  year  1729^  my  sobscribem  explained 
my  pretenUons  to  the  Lords  of  ths  Admiralty, 
and  the  Lord  Toningten  declared  my  daim  Just 
to  the  reward  asrigned  in  tiio  kst  claase  of  the 
aet  to  thorn  who  ehonld  make  diosovtries  eoBH 
dudre  to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  sailing. 
This  he  pnesed  with  eo  mudi  warmth,  that  the 
commisdoners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before 
Sir  Isaac  Newteo,  who  exeueed  himsdf,  by 
reason  of  hie  age,  from  a  teguhur  euminatioa : 
but  when  he  was  informsd  thai  I  held  ths  varia. 
ftionatLondontobe  stiU  inermdng,  which  be 
andtheoth<rphileeopher%  hie  pupUs,  thought 
to  be  then  slatiomiry,  and  on  the  point  of  re- 
grssdon,  he  declared  that  be  believed  my  system 
Yidonary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  be  foir  a 
time  overborne  by  that  mighty  name^  even  when 
I  believed  that  the  name  only  was  against  me: 
and  I  have  Uved  tiU  I  am  aUe  toptodnos,  in  my 
favour,  the  tsstimony  of  time^  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  ihlse  hypotheses ;  the  only  testimony 
which  It  becomes  human  understanding  to  op- 
poee  to  the  authority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  been  since  treated 
with  equal  snpercillousnem  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decbion ; 
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who»  though  periuva  very  Immed  in  thdr  own 
studiss,  have  had  Uttio  aeqnaintanoe  with  mine. 
Yet  even  thie  may  be  borne  frr  better  than  tbe 
petnlanee  of  boya  whom  I  have  eeen  shoot  up 
into  philosopbers  by  experiments  which  I  have 
ind  neglected,  and  by  im- 
I  have  eo  long  femndicrrsd 
into  my  ordinary  practice^  that  I  cannot  remem- 
ber when  I  was  without  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  dedined  the  dBea 
assigned  him,  it  wasgiven  to  Mr.  Molineux,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admlrdty,  who  en- 
gaged in  it  with  no  great  inclination  to  ihvonr 
me ;  but  however  thought  one  of  tbe  instru- 
ments, which,  to  confirm  my  own  opiuion,  and 
to  confute  Mr.  Whiston's,  I  had  exhibited  to  the 
Admiralty,  eo  carieos  or  useful,  that  he  suiw 
reptitioudy  oopisd  it  on  paper,  and  dander 
tindy  endeavoured  to  have  it  imitated  by  n 
workman  for  his  own  use. 

Thie  treatment  naturally  produced  remon- 
stranem  and  altoroatkns,  which  indeed  did  not 
contiuue  long,  for  Mr.  MoUneux  died  soon  afteiw 
warde;  and  my  propooala  were  ler  a  time  for* 


I  will  not  however  accuse  him  of  designing  to 
cendeasn  me,  without  a  trial;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyaga 
to  Aoserlca,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  rcaeoo 
to  rsAiae  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  difficult  it 
was  to  obtain*  on  any  terms^  an  actual  exami- 
nation. 

About  thie  tlBsethe  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  waa 
tiie  chief  subject  of  mathematicd  conversation; 
and  though  I  could  not  but  consider  him  as  too 
much  a  rival  t«  be  appealed  to  as  a  Judges  yet 
bis  reputation  determined  me  to  edidt  his  ac- 
quaintance and  hazard  bis  opinion.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Mr.  I<owtborp  and  Dr.  De- 
saguliers,  and  put  my  tables  into  his  hands; 
which,  after  having  had  them  about  twenty  daya 
under  oondderation,  he  returned  in  the  presence 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Machin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  with  an  entreaty  that  J  would  pub* 
Ush  them  qteedify ;  for  I  tfmdd  do  mpnUe  aer-' 
vice  to  mmnkind. 

It  is  one  of  tbe  mdandioly  pleasures  of  an 
old  man,  to  recollect  tbe  kindness  of  friends^ 
whose  kindnem  he  shall  experience  no  more. 
I  have  now  none  kft  to  lavour  my  studies :  and 
therefore  natomlly  turn  my  thoughts  on  those 
by  whom  I  vras  favoured  in  better  days :  and  1 
hope  the  vanity  of  age  may  be  foigiven,  when 
1  declare  that  1  can  boast  among  my  friends^ 
almoet  every  name  of  my  time  that  is  now  re- 
membered :  and  that  in  that  great  period  of  ma- 
thematical competition  scarce  any  man  &iled  to 
appear  as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  aa 
my  antagonist. 

By  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit 
to  tbe  Royd  Sodety,  an  ocular  proof  of  the 
hlenen  of  my  theory,  by  a  sphere  af 
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iron,  on  which  a  snudl  compm  moTcd  in  Tsri- 
ous  directions,  czhibitod  no  impeifect  lyBtem  of 
magnetical  attniction.  The  experiment  wm 
■hown  by  Mr.  Hawlcesbee,  and  tlie  explanation 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  tlianlca  of  the 
society ;  and  was  solicited  to  repooit  my  theory 
properly  sealed  and  attested  among  their  ar- 
chives,  for  the  information  of  posterity.  I  am 
informed,  that  this  whole  transaction  is  recorded 
in  their  minutes. 

After  this  I  withdrew  from  pabllo  notice, 
and  applied  myself  wholly  to  the  continuation 
of  my  experiments,  the  confirmation  of  my 
system,  and  the  completion  of  my  tables,  with 
no  other  companion  than  Mr.  Gray,  who  shared 
all  my  studies  and  amusements,  and  used  to  ro- 
pay  my  communications  of  magnetism,  with  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  Thus  I  proceeded 
with  incessant  diligence;  and  perhaps  in  the 
seal  of  inquiry  did  not  sufiicientiy  reflect  on 
the  silent  encroachments  of  time*  or  remember, 
that  no  man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  little, 
than  he  who  flatters  himself  with  abilities  to  do 
all.  When  1  was  forced  out  of  my  retirement, 
I  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
cut  off  by  the  blindness  of  my  daughter  from 
the  only  assistance  which  I  ever  had ;  deprived 
by  time  of  my  patron  and  friends,  a  kind  of 
stranger  in  a  new  world,  where  curiosity  is  now 
diverted  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  my  labours,  I  stand  the 
single  votary  of  an  olMolete  science,  the  scoff 
of  puny  pupils  of  puny  philosophers. 

In  this  state  of  dereliction  and  depression,  I 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  following  table ; 
which,  if  time  shall  verify  my  conjectures,  will 
show  that  the  variation  was  once  known ;  and 
that  mankind  had  once  within  their  reach  an 
easy  method  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not  however  engage  to  maintain,  that 
all  my  numbers  are  theoretically  and  minutely 
exact ;  1  have  not  endeavoured  at  such  degrees 
of  accuracy  as  only  distract  inquiry  without 
benefiting  practice.  The  quantity  of  the  varia- 
tion has  been  settled  partly  by  instruments,  and 
partly  by  computation;  instruments  must  al- 
ways partake  of  the  imperfection  of  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  those  that  make,  and  of  those  Uiat  use 
them ;  and  computation,  till  it  has  been  recti- 
fied by  experiment,  is  always  in  danger  of  some 
omission  in  the  premises,  or  some  error  In  the 
deduction. 

.It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  table, 
thar  though  I  name  particular  cities  for  the  sake 


of  ezdting  attention^  yet  the  taUes  are  aiQ  nated 
only  to  longitode  and  latitnde.  Thus  when  I 
predict  that  at  Pngue,  the  variation  will  in  the 
year  1800  be  84}  W.,  I  intend  to  say,  that  it  witt 
be  such  if  Prague  be»  as  I  have  placed  it,  after 
the  best  geographers,  in  longitude  14  90'.  £.  la- 
titude 60  iO'. ;  but  that  this  Is  its  true  situation. 
I  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude  of  many  places 
is  unknown,  and  the  longltnde  is  known  of  very 
few ;  and  even  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
science,  will  be  convinced  that  It  ia  not  easily  to 
be  found,  when  they  are  told  how  many  degrseo 
Dr.  Halley,  and  the  French  mathematicians, 
place  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distant  from  each 
other. 

Those  who  would  pursue  this  inquiry  with 
philosophical  nicety,  must  likewise  procure  bet- 
ter needles  than  those  commonly  in  use.  Tha 
needle,  which  after  long  experience  I  recom- 
mend to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  the 
spinea  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  the  whole 
length  three  inches,  each  spine  containing  four 
grains  and  a  half  of  steel,  and  the  cap  thirteen 
grains  and  a  half. 

The  common  needles  are  so  iU  formed,  or  so 
unskilfully  suspended,  that  they  are  affected  by 
many  causes  besides  magnetism;  and  among 
other  inconveniences  have  given  occasion  to  the 
idle  dream  of  a  horary  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particular  places  may  produce 
exceptions  to  my  system.  There  may  be,  in 
many  parts  of  tbe  earth,  bodies  which  obstruct 
or  intercept  the  general  influence  of  magnetism ; 
but  those  interruptions  do  not  infringe  the  the- 
ory. It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  ran  down 
a  declivity,  though  sometimes  a  strong  wind 
may  force  it  upwards.  It  is  granted,  that  the 
sun  gives  light  at  noon,  though  in  certain  con- 
junctions it  may  suffer  an  eclipse. 

These  causes,  whatever  they  are,  that  inter- 
rupt the  course 'of  the  magnetical  powers,  are 
least  likely  to  be  found  in  the  great  ocean,  when 
the  earth,  with  all  its  minerals,  is  secluded  from 
the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of  uniform  water. 
So  that  this  method  of  finding  the  longitude, 
with  a  happy  contrariety  to  all  others,  is  naosc 
easy  and  practicable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  the  sailor  and  philo- 
sopher; and  the  appendant  specimen  I  exlubii 
to  the  candid  examination  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions, as  a  specimen  of  a  general  table,  showing; 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  places  for  the 
whole  revolution  Df  the  magnetic  poles,  which  I 
have  long  ago  begun,  and,  with  just  enconrafa- 
ment,  should  have  long  ago  completed. 
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PLANS  OFFEKED  FOR  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BLACK-FRIARS  BRIDGE. 

IN  THBEE  LETTERS,  TO  THE  FBHTTEB  OF  THE  OAZETTEEB. 


LETTER  I. 


Dec,  Itt,  1759. 


S», 


Thx  PlaiM  which  hurt  hccn  offered  by  different 
ftrehitects,  of  different  repotation  and  abilitiefl, 
for  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  intended  to 
be  built  at  Black- Friars,  are,  by  the  rejection 
of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  small 
number;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  sup- 
posed to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest ;  so  that 
only  three  architects  are  now  properly  compe- 
titors for  the  honour  of  this  great  employment ; 
bt/  ttoo  cf  whom  are  proposed  semicircuiar,  and  by 
the  other  eU^rtical  arches. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  eUlpti- 
cal  or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
merce over  a  large  river,  is  strength;  for  a 
bridge  which  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful, 
will  boast  its  beauty  but  a  little  while;  the 
stronger  arch  is  therefore  to  be  preferred,  and 
much  more  to  be  preferred,  if  with  greater 
strength  it  has  gi-eater  beauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  architecture,  are  not  many ; 
and  yet  fewer  are  they  who  will,  upon  any  sin- 
gle occasion,  endure  any  laborious  stretch  of 
thought,  or  harass  their  minds  with  unaccus- 
tomed investigations.  We  shall  therefore  at- 
tempt to  show  the  weakness  of  the  elliptical  arch, 
by  arguments  which  appear  simply  to  common 
reason,  and  which  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geo- 
metrical examination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weak- 
ness. No  hollow  building  can  be  equally  strong 
with  a  solid  mass,  of  which  every  upper  part 
presses  perpendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any 
weight  laid  upon  the  top  of  an  arch,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below ; 
and  the  arch  thus  loaded  on  the  top,  stands  only 
because  the  stonea  that  form  it,  being  wider  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part 
that  fills  a  wider  space  cannot  fall  through  a 
•pace  less  wide ;  bnt  the  force  which  laid  upon 
a  flat  would  press  directly  downwards,  is  dis- 
persed each  way  in  a  lateral  direction,  as  the 
parts  of  a  beam  are  poabed  oat  to  the  right  and 


left  by  a  wedge  driven  between  them.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  stones  are  wider  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  they  can  less  easily  be  forced 
downwards,  and  as  their  lateral  surfaces  tend 
more  from  the  centre  to  each  side,  to  so  much 
more  is  the  pressure  directed  laterally  towards 
the  piers,  and  so  much  less  perpendicularly  to- 
wards the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  plain  principle  the  semicircular 
arch  may  be  demonstrated  to  excel  in  strength 
the  elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer 
to  a  straight  line,  must  be  constructed  with 
stones  whose  diminution  downwards  is  very 
little,  and  of  which  the  pressure  is  almost  per- 
pendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy 
ignorance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  stronger  than 
the  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms,  that  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  rests 
upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is, 
if  an  arch,  by  approaching  to  a  straight  line, 
loaes  none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all 
arcuation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at 
last  without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone 
laid  in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But 
if  a  straight  line  will  bear  no  weiglit,  which  is 
evident  at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likewise,  that 
an  ellipsis  will  bear  very  little ;  and  that  as  the 
arch  is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  superior  strength 
of  the  semicircular  arch,  we  have  suflBciently 
proved,  that  it  ought  to  be  preferred ;  but  to 
leave  no  objection  unprevented,  we  think  it 
proper  likewise  to  observe,  that  the  elliptical 
arch  most  always  appear  to  want  elevation  and 
dignity;  and  that  if  beauty  be  to  be  deter- 
mined by  suffrages,  the  elliptical  arch  wil 
have  little  to  boast,  since  the  only  bridge  of  tha 
kind  has  now  stood  two  hundred  years  without 
imilcUion, 

If  in  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in 
defiance  at  once  of  right  reason  and  general 
authority,  the  elliptical  arch  should  at  last  be 
chosen,  what  will  the  world  believe,  than  that 
some  other  motive  than  reason  influenced  the 
determination  ?  And  some  degree  of  partiality 
cannot  but  be  iuspected  by  him,  who  has  been 
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al4  tlimt  one  of  the  judges  appointed  to  decide 
ihia  qucetion,  is  Mr.  M  II  r,  who  haying  by 
ignoranee,  or  thoughtiesencee,  ahpMdy  preferred 
the  elliptical  arch,  will  probably  think  himielf 
obliged  to  maintain  his  own  Judgment,  though 
hia  opinion  will  ayail  but  little  with  the  public, 
when  it  ia  known  that  Mr.  g  pa  ft  dedaree  it 
feobefUae. 

He  that  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen 
for  the  snperintendency  of  the  bridge,  reads 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  this  great 
dty,  will  hope  that  the  greater  number  will 
bare  more  roTerenoe  for  the  opinion  of  posto- 
Vity,  than  to  dligraoe  themselves,  and  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom,  in  compliance  with  any 
man,  who,  instead  of  Toting,  aspires  to  dictate, 
perhaps  without  any  claim  to  such  superiority, 
either  by  greatness  of  birth,  dignity  of  employ- 
ment, extent   of  knowledge,  or  largeneu  of 
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Sia, 


Dec.  m,  1769. 


Im  questions  of  general  concern,  there  Is  no  law 
of  government  or  rule  of  decency,  that  forbids 
open  examination  and  public  discussion.  I 
shaQ  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  apology, 
that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  wise  man  has  desirsd  to  refuse  mei  but 
shall  consider  the  Letter  published  by  you  last 
Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M— *s*  design  for  a 
new  bridge. 

Mr.  M  propoees  elliptical  arches.    It 

has  been  oljseted  that  elliptical  arches  are 
weak :  and  therefore  Improper  for  a  bridge  of 
commerce,  in  a  country  where  greater  weights 
are  ordinarily  carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  That  tl&ere  Is  an 
elliptical  bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the 
objectors  maintain,  that  its  stability  is  so  much 
doubted,  that  carts  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
over  it 

To  this  no  answer  is  made^  but  that  it  was 
built  for  coaches;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for 
carts,  it  would  have  been  made  stronger :  thus 
all  the  oontroTcrtlsts  agree,  that  the  bridge  Is 
too  weak  for  carts;  and  it  is  of  little  importance, 
whether  carts  are  prohibited  becauss  the  bridge 
Is  weak,  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that 
carts  were  prohibited,  voluntarily  constructed  a 
weak  bridge.  The  InsUbility  of  the  elliptical 
arch  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  argument, 
and  Ammanuti*8  attempt  has  proved  It  by  ex- 
ample. 

The  iron  rail»  whether  gilt  or  varnished,  ap- 


«  Mr.  Mylao. 


pears  to  me  unworthy  of  debate.     I  snpposs  1 
every  judicious  eye  will  discern  it  to  be  minute  I 
and  trifling,  equally  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a  i 
great  design,  whatever  he  its  colour.     I  shall 
only  observe  how  little  the  writer  understands 
his  own  positions,  when  be  recommends  it  to  be 
cast  In  whole  pleoee  from  pier  to  pier.     That 
iron  forged  Is  stronger  than  iron  cast,  every 
smith  can  infintn  him ;  and  If  It  be  cast  In  bugs 
pieces,  the  fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  re- 
paired by  a  new  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise  whidi  is  feared  from  finn 
dreular  arches^  may  be  easily  prevented,  by  a 
little  extension  of  the  abutment  at  each  end, 
which  will  take  away  the  oljection,  and  add  sl- 
most  nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whdo  of  the  argument  in  &vour  of  Mr. 

M »  is  only  that  there  is  an  eUlptical  bridge 

at  Florence,  and  an  iron  balustrade  at  Rome ; 
the  bridge  Is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  Iran 
tialnstrade  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  lotk 
that  our  own  country  shoold  unite  two  foUicn 
in  a  public  work. 

The  architrave  of  Perault,  which  has  been 
pompously  produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  en- 
tablature ;  and  is  so  far  from  owing  its  snpport 
to  the  artful  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is  hsld 
together  by  cramps  of  iron;  to  which  1  am 
afraid  Mr.  M— ^  must  have  reoourss,  if  he 
persists  in  Us  slUpsis,  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
his  vindlcater,  forms  his  aroh  of  four  segments 
of  circles  drawn  from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.  M-^—  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
architecture  at  Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  will- 
iufly  confessed;  nor  do  his  opponents  doubt 
that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it.  May  he 
continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deserves ;  but 
let  it  not  be  presumsd  that  a  prize  granted  at 
Rome»  implies  an  irresistible  degree  of  akilL 
The  competition  is  only  between  boys,  and  the 
prise  given  to  excite  laudable  Industry,  not  to 
reward  consummate  excellence.  Nor  will  the 
suffirage  of  the  Romans  much  advance  any  name 
among  thoee  who  know,  what  no  man  of  science 
will  deny,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time 
degenerated  at  Rome  to  the  lowest  stete,  and 
that  the  Pantheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty 
decorations.     I  am.  Sir,  youn>  &c 


LETTER  IIL 

Die.  I6th,  17fiO. 

Sxa, 
It  is  the  common  ftite  of  erroBeons  posltloiM, 
that  they  are  betrayed  by  defedco»  and  obscars<l 
by  explanation ;  that  their  authorts  deviate  fntn 
the  main  question  into  incidental  dieqolaitiona, 
and  raisea  miet  wbeM  they  should  let  fai  Uplift. 

Of  all  theee  conOomHants  of  srrers^  the  Latter 
of  Dea.  lOthy  in  fiivmur  ef  elliptical  drcfass^  hm 
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Dplflt.  A  griBl  pMt  of  it  is  ipwt 
Th0  writar  allowt,  that  the 
fint  exceUeiue  cf  a  bridgt  u  undomhtedfy  ttreng^  : 
bat  thh  oonoMdoQ  affMnis  hfan  an  opportmiity 
of  teiliBif  IN,  that  ftrength,  or  proTialoii  agsiBat 
deoKj,  has  Its  limiti ;  and  of  auotioiiiii;  th« 
MoBUBMDt  and  Cupola,  without  any  advanoe 
towards  orideaoo  or  argWBent. 

Tho  frti  eneUence  rf  a  bridge  Is  now  aBowod 
to  be  strettgthi  and  it  has  beeo  anerted,  that  a 
aemi-oUipsis  has  less  stranglh  tfaaa  a  semioiRie. 
To  this  he  irst  answers,  thait  g?«nim^  this  post- 
tioQ  fir  a  mmmmt,  the  seml-ellipsis  nay  yot 
have  streof  th  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  oooo- 
aaeroe.  Thk  trant,  wbUAk  was  made  bat  lor  a 
tfunDODt,  needed  aot  to  have  been  aMde  at  all ; 
for  hefora  he  eondudes  his  Letter,  ho  under- 
talBSs  to  prove,  that  the  eUiptk4d  arch  muM  m 
off  re^)ects  be  niperier  m  tlrenglth  to  the  eemi- 
circle.  For  this  faring  assertion  he  made  way 
hy  the  lotermetfate  paragnphs;  In  which  he 
ohnrres,  that  the  eanoexity  of  a  temUeUipm 
may  be  inoteated  tt  wB  to  any  degree  that 
tirength  may  reqwret  which  is,  that  an  eUlptieal 
arch  «ay  be  made  less  eUiptical,  to  he  made 
less  weak;  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  Ms  elKp- 
tieal  form  is  snparh>r  in  strength  to  the  ssmi* 
eicdc,  may  beoeme  almoet  as  stfong  as  n  ssmi- 
flirole,  by  being  made  almoot  semiehrouiar. 

That  the  longer  diameter  ^  an  elttpsU  may 
bsihortoned,  tiU  H  ehaU  4iffer  Utde  fram  n  dr- 
de,  is  indispatahly  true;  bat  why  shcsdd  the 
srrltflr  Ibiyet  the  ssmicirde -differs  as  IHUe  inm 
each  an  eUipsU?  It  seems  that  ths  diftrence» 
whether  small  or  gvent,  is  to  ^e  advantage  of 
the  eemidrcle ;  for  he  does  not  ptosaiM  that  ths 
elliptical  arch,  with  all  the  oonveijty  that  his 
Imaginatisa  can  confer,  will  stand  witboot 
cramps  of  von,  and  meUed  lead,  and  large  etonee, 
and  a  mry  thick  arch ;  assistances  which  the 
aemidrde  doss  not  re(|«iire,  and  which  ean  be 
yet  Isss  reqoived  by  a  semi-ellipsis,  which  is  m 
all  retpectM  tuperior  in  ttrengtk, 

Uf  a  man  who  Wvos  oppodtlon  so  weH,  as  to 


be  thus  at  varlanee  wHh  himadf,  Iktle  ik>ubt  cap 
bo  made  of  his  oontrarkty  to  others;  nor  do  I 
think  mysdf  entitled  to  complain  of  dlsrogard 
from  one,  with  wimm  the  performances  of  an^ 
tiquity  have  so  little  weight:  yet  in  defiance  o£ 
all  this  oontemptaons  superiority,  I  m«st  i^ain 
ventnre  to  dedare,  that  a  ttraight  line  wdl  bear 
no  weight  being  osnvinoed,  that  not  even  the 
ooience  nf  Vasari  can  make  that  tern  strong 
wliich  the  laws  of  nadirs  have  condemned  to 
weakness.  By  the  podtiso,  that  «  straight  line 
viU  bear  nothing,  is  meant,  that  it  recewes  no 
etremgthfrom  Mraightneeti  for  that  many  bodies, 
iaid  in  straight  lines,  vrfll  support  wdght  by  the 
cohedon  of  thdr  parts,  every  one  has  found, 
wlfto  has  seen  4ishes  on  a  shdf,  or  a  thiol  upon 
the  gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may 
lie  so  crushed  together  by  enormoos  pressure  on 
each  sids,  that  a  heavy  mam  may  safdy  be  laid 
but  the  strengdi  must  be  derived 
the  lateral  redstsAce;  and  the  line 
eo  kiaded  wiU  be  itsdf  part  of  the  k>ad.  ~ 

The  semi.^lipdoal  arch  has  one  reooaamenda^ 
don  yet  uneaamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  di£- 
ilcalt  of  exeention.  Why  difioulfty  should  be 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,'  I  am  not  aUe  to  die* 
oover;  but  it  must  not  bsfoogotton,  that  as  the 
oonvexity  is  imyeamd,  the  difficulty  U lemened; 
and  1  knew  not  wdl  whether  this  witter,  who 
appears  equally  ambitiooi  of  difficuky  and  etUr 
dious  of  acnngth,  will  wish  to  increms  the  coa*- 
wxlty  for  the  gain  of  eCfongth,  or  to  lessen  it  for 
theloveofdiffieuHy. 

The  Mend  of  Mr.  M  ■  ■ »  kowever  he  may 
be  mistaken  in  eoase  of  his  opinions,  does  no* 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  prefoni 
facts  to  theoiics;  and  that  i  may  not  dismiss 
«bs  qusstion  wHhoiit  some  appedto  fiMtm  I  will 
boiTOW  an  example,  euggested  by  a  great  artist, 
and  reoommended  to  tliooe  wlto  may  still  donht 
which  of  the  two  archm  is  the  stronger,  to  prem 
an  ^gg  ilrat  on  tiM  ends,  and  then  upon  the 
I  am,  Sir,  yonn,  Ac 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ; 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  AN  ENGLISH  FARJlfiR. 

FROM  THE  imiVBRBAL  VISITOR   FOR  FEB.  1756. 


AoRicirT.TUM:,  in  the  yrimevd  ages,  was  the  I  mankind  then  consisted  in  cattle,  and  the  pra^ 
eommonpamnt  of  traffic:  ior  the  opulence  of  I  duct  of  tillage;  which  are  now  very  essential 
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for  the  promotioik  of  trade  in  fenend,  bat  more 
putiealarly  eo  to  each  natione  as  are  moet  abun- 
dant in  cattle,  com,  and  fmita.  The  labour  of 
the  farmer  gives  employment  to  the  manufao- 
tarer,  and  yields  a  support  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  community :  it  is  now  the  spring  which 
sets  the  whole  grand  machine  of  commerce  in 
motion ;  and  the  sail  could  not  be  spread  with- 
out the  aaristance  of  the  plough.  Bat  though 
the  farmers  are  of  such  utility  in  a  states  we 
find  them  in  general  too  much  disregarded 
among  the  politer  kind  of  people  in  the  present 
age  ;  while  we  cannot  help  obserTing  the  hon- 
our that  antiquity  has  always  paid  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  husbandman;  which  naturally 
leads  us  into  some  refleetionB  upon  that  occa- 
sion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  silrer  should  be 
exhausted,  and  the  spedes  made  of  them  lost ; 
though  diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  con- 
cealed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb 
of  the  sea ;  though  commerce  with  strangers 
be  prohibited;  though  all  arts  which  have  no 
other  object  than  splendour  and  embellishment* 
should  be  abolished;  yet  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  alone  would  aiford  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  occasions  of  an  industrious  people,  by  fur- 
nishing subsistence  for  them,  and  such  armies 
as  should  be  mustered  in  their  defence.  We, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  agri- 
eulture  was  in  so  much  honour  among  the  an- 
elentst  for  it  ought  rather  to  seem  wonderful 
that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so»  and  that  the 
most  necessary  and  most  indi^ensaUe  of  all 
professions  should  have  fidlen  Into  any  con- 


Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in 
higher  consideration  than  Egypt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy : 
nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful.  The  Satrapa,  among  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the 
lands  in  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ; 
but  were  punished,  if  that  part  of  thefar  duty 
was  neglected.  Africa  abounded  in  com,  but 
the  most  famous  countries  were  Thrace^  Sar- 
dinia, and  SicOy. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman 
peitple,  who  were  supplied  from  thence  with  al- 
most  all  their  com,  both  for  the  use  of  the  city, 
and  the  subsistence  of  her  armies :  though  we 
also  find  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  received  no 
inconsiderable  quantities  of  com  from  Sardinia. 
But,  when  Rome  had  made  herself  mistress  of 
Carthage  and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  be- 
came her  store-bouses:  for  those  cities  sent 
such  numerous  fleets  every  year,  freighted  with 
com,  to  Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually 
supplied  twenty  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when 
the  harvest  happened  to  fi^l  in  one  of  thcM 
proTinoes,  the  other  came  in  to  ita  aid,  and  sup- 


ported the  metropolis  of  ths  world;  wliich» 
without  this  supply,  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  perishing  by  fiunine.  Rome  actually  saw 
herself  reduced  to  this  condition  under  Au- 
gustus; for  there  remained  only  three  days' 
provision  of  com  in  the  city;  and  that  prince 
was  so  full  of  tenderness  for  the  people,  that 
he  had  resolved  to  poison  himself,  if  the  ex- 
pected fleeto  did  not  arrive  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time ;  but  they  came  j  and  the  pre- 
servation  of  the  Romans  was  attributed  to  the 
good  fortune  of  their  emperor;  but  wise  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  avoid  the  like  danger  for 
the  future. 

When  the  aeat  of  empire  was  transplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  when  the  emperor  Septlmioa 
Sevems  died,  there  was  com  in  the  public  ma- 
gaxines  for  seven  years,  expending  daily  76,000 
bttshelB  in  bread,  for  600»000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  com, 
though  they  applied  themselves  to  it  later :  for 
Noah  planted  it  by  order,  and  diaeovered  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  presnng 
out  and  preserving  the  juice.      The  vine  wan 
carried  by  the  offspring  of  Noah  into  the  w- 
veral  countries  of  the  world ;  but  Asia  was  tiie 
first  to  experience  the  sweets  of  this  gift;  frsaa 
whence  it  was  imparted  to  Europe  and  Africa. 
Greece  and  Italy,  which  were  distinguished  in 
so  many  other  respects,  were  particolariy  eo  by 
the  excellency  of  their  wines.      Greece  waa 
most  celebrated  for  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lea- 
bos,  and  Chio ;  the  former  of  which  is  in  great 
esteem  at  present:  though  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  has  been  generally  suppressed  in  tbe 
Turkish  dominions.     As  the  Romana  were  in- 
debted to  the  Grecians  for  the  arts  and  acienoea, 
so  were  they  likewise  for  the  improvement  of 
their  wines ;  the  best  of  which  were  produoed 
in  the  country  of  Capua,  and  were  called  the 
Maasick,   Calenian,    Formiau,   Cacuban,    and 
Falemian,  so  much  celebrated  by  Horace.     JDo- 
mitian  passed  an  edict  for  destroying   all    the 
vines,   and  that  no  more  should   be  planted 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  west ;  which 
continued  almost  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
when  the  emperor  Probus  employed  bis  sol- 
diers in  planting  vines  In  Europe,  In  the  aame 
manner  as  Hannibal  had  formerly  employed  lala 
troops  in  planting  olive-trees  In  Africa.     Some 
of  the  ancients  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  cultivation  of  vines  Is  more  beneficial  than. 
any  other  kind  of  husbandry :  but,  if  thia  waa 
thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it  is  very 
different  at  present ;  nor  were  all  the  andenta 
of  his  opinion,  for  several  gave  the  preferenoa 
to  posture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  oon. 
sidored  as  an  important  part  of  agricultor*. 
The  riches  of  Abraham,  Laban,  and  Job»  ooxa- 
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I  in  their  floeki  and  hcrdt.  W«  alf*  ind 
from  Latiniu  in  Virgil,  and  XJljmm  in  flomer, 
that  the  wealth  of  thoae  prinoM  eonaiited  in 
cattle.  It  waa  likewiae  the  tame  among  the 
Romana,  tlU  the  introdaction  of  money,  which 
put  aTalue  upon  eommoditiea,  and  catabUahed 
a  new  kind  of  barter.  Varro  haa  not  diadained 
to  give  an  eztenshre  aceonnt  of  all  the  beaats 
that  are  of  any  use  to  the  country,  either  for 
tillage,  breed,  carriage,  or  other  oonvenienoaa 
of  man.  And  Cato,  the  eenaor,  waa  of  opinion, 
that  the  feeding  of  cattle  waa  the  moat  eertain 
and  apcedy  method  of  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury,  ararice,  injuatice,  Tiolence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinary  reaidence  in  po- 
pnlona  citiea ;  while  the  hard  and  laboriooa  life 
of  the  husbandmen  will  not  admit  of  these 
Ticca.  The  honest  ikrmer  Utob  in  a  wise  and 
happy  state,  which  incUnea  him  to  Justice,  tem- 
perance, sobriety,  sincerity,  and  erery  virtue 
that  can  dignify  human  nature.  Thb  gare  room 
for  the  poets  to  ftign,  that  Astrsa,  the  goddess 
of  justice,  had  her  Imst  residence  among  hus- 
bandmen, before  she  qidtted  the  earth.  Heaiod 
and  ViTgil  have  brought  the  assistance  of  the 
muses  in  praiae  of  agriculture.  Kings,  gene- 
nUa,  and  philoeopbera,  have  not  thought  it  un- 
worthy their  birth,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leaTe 
prscepta  to  posterity  upon  the  utility  of  the  hus- 
bandmaa'a  proftasion.  Hiero,  Attains,  and 
Archelaus,  kings  of  Syracuse,  Pergamua,  and 
Cappadoeia,  have  composed  books  for  support- 
ing and  augmenting  the  fertility  of  their  dilTer- 
ent  countries,  llie  Carthaginian  general  Mago 
wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  this  subject ; 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  followed  his  example. 
Nor  have  Plato»  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  omit- 
ted this  article,  which  makes  an  essential  part 
of  their  politics.  And  Cicero^  speaking  of 
the  writings  of  Xenophon,  says,  <'Uow  fblly 
jnd  excellently  does  he,  in  that  book  called  hb 
'  (Economics,*  set  out  the  advantagea  of  hus- 
bandry, and  a  country  life  !'* 

When  Britain  waa  subject  to  the  Romana, 
she  annually  supplied  them  with  great  quan- 
titiea  of  com;  and  the  Isle  of  Angleseawaa 
then  looked  upon  as  the  granary  for  the  western 
provinces ;  but  the  Britons,  both  under  the 
Romans  and  Saxons,  were  employed  like  davia 
at  the  plough.  On  the  intermixture  of  the 
Danes  and  Normans,  possessions  were  better 
regulated,  and  the  sUte  of  vassalage  gradually 
declined,  till  it  waa  entirely  wore  off  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Edward  Vl.,  for  they 
hurt  the  old  nobility  by  favouring  the  commons, 
who  grew  rich  by  trade,  and  purchaaed  estates. 

The  wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
are  now  the  best ;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  of 
the  wine  made  in  Tuscany.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  and 
Ireland.  The  com  of  Sicily  is  stiU  in  great  es- 
teem, as  well  aa  what  is  produced  in  the  northern 


countries:  but  EnglandMs  the  happiest  spot  in 
the  universe  for  all  the  principal  kinds  of  agri- 
eulture^  and  especially  Its   great   produce   of 


The  improvement  of  our  landed  eatatea,  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom;  for,  without 
this,  how  could  we  carry  on  our  manuiaeturea, 
or  proaeeute  our  commerce  ?  We  should  look 
upon  the  English  fanner  as  the  moot  useful 
member  of  society.  His  arable  grounds  not 
only  supply  his  fellow-eul^ects  with  ail  kinds  of 
the  beet  grain,  but  hia  industry  enables  him 
to  export  great  quantitiea  to  oUier  kingdoms, 
which  might  otherwise  starve:  particularly 
Spain  and  Portugal;  for  in  one  year,  there 
have  been  exported  61,520  quarters  of  barley, 
S19^7B1  of  malt,  1,980  of  oatmeal,  1,389  of 
rye,  and  168^843  of  wheat;  the  bounty  on 
which  amounted  to  78,4SS  pounds.  >Vtoat  a 
fund  of  treasure  ariaea  from  his  pasturs  lands, 
which  breed  such  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  afford  such  fine  herds  of  cattle,  to  feed 
Britons,  and  clothe  manldnd!  He  rears  flax 
and  hemp  for  the  making  of  linen ;  while  his 
plantations  of  apples  and  hope  supply  him  with 
generous  kinds  of  liquors. 

llie  land-tax,  when  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  produces  8,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Thia 
arises  from  the  labour  of  the  husbandman :  it  is 
a  great  aum  :  but  how  greatly  is  it  increased  by 
the  means  it  lumishes  for  trade  ?  W  ithout  the 
industry  of  the  farmer,  the  manufiicturer  could 
have  no  goods  to  supply  the  merchant,  nor  the 
merchant  find  any  employment  for  the  mari- 
ners :  trade  would  be  stagnated ;  riches  would 
be  of  no  advantage  to  the  great ;  and  labour  of 
no  service  to  the  poor. 

The  Romans,  as  historians  sU  allow. 
Sought,  in  extreme  distress,  the  natal  plough ; 
Iq  jrhmpki  I  for  the  Tillage  swain, 
Retired  to  bo  a  nobleman  a  again. 


FURTHER  THOUOHT8  ON  AORICULTURSL 

rmoM  TBx  visRoa  roa  uamcb,  17SS. 

At  my  bat  viait,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing a  subject,  which,  I  think,  b  not  considered 
with  attention  proportionate  to  Ita  bnportanoa. 
Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  a  crime  often  charged  upon  them, 
and  often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which 
the  disposers  of  honorary  rswnrds  have  paid  to 
agriculture ;  which  b  treated  as  a  aulject  ao 
remote  tnm  common  life,  by  all  those  who  do 
not  immediately  hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder 
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to  th«  m,  that  I  thiok  tb«re  it  room  to  queitiooy 
whether  a  great  part  of  mankind  hae  yet  heen 
informed  that  life  it  enstained  by  the  fraite  of 
the  earth.  I  was  once  indeed  provoked  to  aak 
a  lady  of  gnat  emineoee  for  genius  Whether 
^knew  of  what  breadumodef 

I  have  already  obeenred,  bow  dlArently 
agricnltore  was  oonoldered  by  the  heroes  and 
wise  men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and 
shall  now  only  add,  that  even  afUr  the  emperora 
had  made  great  alteration  in  the  system,  of  life^ 
and  taught  men  to  portion  out  their  esteem  to 
other  qualities  than  usefulness,  agriculture  stiU 
maintained  its  reputatkin,  and  was  taught  by 
the  polite  and  degant  Celsus  among  the  other 
arts.  ' 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already 
shown ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  having  before  declared  that  it  pro- 
duces the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show,  that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the 
only  riches  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of 
which  we  need  not  fear  either  deprivation  or 
diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  indiriduals,  the  first  blessing 
is  independence.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  peoplo 
can  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  can 
deny  the  necesstries  or  conveniences  of  life. 
There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of 
foreign  assistance,  but  by  the  product  of  our 
own  land,  improved  by  our  own  labour.  Every 
other  source  of  plenty  is  perishable  or  casnaL 

Trade  and  manufactures  must  be  confessed 
often  to  enrich  countries :  and  we  ourselves  are 
indebted  to  them  for  those  ships  by  which  we 
now  command  the  sea  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  and  for  those  sums  with  which  we  have 
shown  ourselveB  able  to  arm  the  nations  of  the 
north  in  defence  of  rqgions  in  the  western  hem- 
Ispbers.  But  trade  and  manufactures,  however 
profitable,  must  yield  to  the  cultivation  ef  lands 
in  usefulness  and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  ourselves 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Fortune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  as  her 
mother;  she  chooses  her  residence  where  she 
is  least  expected,  and  shifts  her  abode,  when 
her  continuance  is  in  appearance  most  firmly 
settled.  Who  can  read  of  the  present  distresses 
of  the  Genoese,  whose  only  choice  now  remain- 
ing is  from  wluiC  monarch  they  shall  sdidt  pro- 
tection? Who  can  sse  the  Hanaeatic  towns  in 
ruins,  where  perhaps  the  inhabitants  do  not  al- 
ways equal  the  number  of  the  houses ;  but  he 
will  say  to  himself.  These  are  the  cities,  whose 
trade  enabled  them  once  to  give  laws  to  the 
world,  to  wboee  merchants  princes  sent  their 
jewels  in  pawn,  from  whose  treasuries  armies 
were  paid,  and  navies  supplied !  And  who  can 
then  forbear  to  consider  trade  as  a  weekend 
uncertain  basis  of  power,  and  wish  to  his  own 


country  greatness  more  solid,  uid  feKcity  assu 
doraUo? 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  tradksg  nation  flooiw 
ishee,  while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish  by  tJta 
courtfsy  of  others.  We  cannot  compel  any 
people  to  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A  thou- 
sand aecldents  may  pn^udloe  them  in  friveor  of 
onr  rivals ;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may 
labour  for  loss  price,  or  some  accidental  im- 
provoDient,  or  natural  advantage,  may  procure 
a  just  preference  fontheir  commodities ;  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the 
bands,  which,  at  diiferent  times,  is  not  best  per- 
formed in  difierent  places 

Traffic,  even  while  it  oontinuca  in  its  stato 
of  prstperity,  most  owe  its  sncLSsi  to  agricnU 
turs;  the  materials  of  manufacture  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave 
into  cloth,  the  wood  which  is  formed  into  csfai- 
nels,  the  metals  which  are  foiged  into  weapons, 
are  supplied  by  nature  with  the  help  of  art. 
Manufactures,  Indeed,  and  profitable  manufao- 
tures,  are  sometimes  raised  from  Imported  ma- 
terials, but  then  we  are  subjected  a  second  lime 
to  the  ci^irioe  of  our  neighbours.  The  natives 
of  Lombardy  might  easily  reeolve  to  retain  their 
silk  at  home,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own 
to  weave  it.  And  this  will  certainly  be  done 
when  they  grow  wise  and  industrioua,  when 
they  have  sagacity  to  discern  their  true  intcnst, 
and  vigour  to  pursue  it. 

IVlines  are  generally  considered  as  thegreai 
sources  of  wealth,  and  superficial  obeerven  havo 
thought  the  possession  of  great  quantitiee  of  pre- 
cious metals  the  first  national  happinees.  But 
Europe  has  long  ssen,  vrith  wonder  and  oon- 
tsmpt,  the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  her- 
self exempted  from  the  labour  of  tilling  tho 
ground,  by  the  conqueet  of  Peru,  with  its  velua 
of  silver.  Time,  however,  has  taught  even  thia 
obstinate  and  haughty  nation,  that  without 
agriculture  they  may  indeed  be  the  transmlttera 
of  money,  but  can  never  be  the  possessors.  Th4>y 
may  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  but  must  imme- 
diately send  it  away  to  purchase  doth  or  bread, 
and  it  must  at  last  remain  with  some  people 
wise  enough  to  sell  much  and  to  buy  little ;  to 
live  upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  winh  fur 
those  things  which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  without  some 
kind  of  agriculture.  We  have  in  our  own 
country,  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron,  which  lie 
ussless  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was 
never  the  design  of  Providence  to  feed  man 
without  his  own  concurrence;  we  have  finm^ 
UHture  only  what  we  cannot  provide  for  our- 
selves ;  she  gives  us  wild  fruits,  which  art  must 
meliorate,  and  di*oscy  metals,  which  labour  most 
refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  because  tfaey 
are  scarce;  and  they  are  scarce,  because  tbo 
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itbttlykkl  than  m  emptied  in  Una.  Bat 
ihfk  nrfiwe  of  the  ewth  is  mora  liberal  then  its 
csTetiM.  The  fidd,  wUeh  b  thie  automn  laid 
naked  hj  the  sickle,  wiD  be  corered,  in  the  sne- 
eeedinf  summer,  bjr  e  new  hefreet;  the  grass, 
which  the  cnttle  an  dsTooring,  shoots  up  again 
when  they  have  passed  over  it. 

Agrienltara,  therafcre,  and  igrleultora  alone, 
can  support  us  without  the  help  of  othen,  in 
certain  plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatcrcr 
we  buy  irom  without,  the  sellera  may  nfuse ; 
whaterer  we  aell,  manolaetared  by  art,  the  pur- 
ehasera  may  njeet;  but,  while  ear  grsnnd  is 
covered  with  com  and  cattle^  we  can  want 
nothing ;  and  if  imagination  shonld  grow  eiok 
of  native  plenty,  and  call  for  deUeades  or  em- 
l>eUishmenu  from  other  ooontries,  thera  is 
nothing  which  oom  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhape,  beyond  all  others^ 
productive  of  tilings  necessary  to  life.  The 
pino-apple  thrives  better  between  the  tropies, 
iind  better  fun  ara  found  In  the  northern  re- 
gioae.  But  let  ue  not  envy  theee  unnecessary 
privileges.  Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the 
indulgences  of  nature,  but  must  be  eupported 
by  her  mora  common  gifts.  They  must  feed 
upon  bread,  and  be  clothed  with  wool ;  and  the 
nation  that  can  famish  these  univenal  commo- 
dities, may  have  her  ships  welcomed  at  a  thou* 
sand  ports,  or  sit  at  home  and  receive  the  tri- 
bute of  fonign  countries,  enjoy  their  arts,  or 
treasura  up  their  gold. 

It  Is  weii  Icnown  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  state  of  other  oountries,  that  the  vineyards 
of  France  ara  mora  than  equivalent  to  the  mines 
of  America ;  and  that  ons  great  use  of  Indian 
gold,  and  Peruvian  silver,  is  to  proeura  the 
^nes  of  Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  The  ad- 
vantage is  indeed  always  rising  on  the  side  of 
Fhmoe,  who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when 
Spain,  by  a  thousand  natural  or  aecidental 
causss,  may  want  silvsr.  But  surely  the  valleys 
of  England  have  mora  certain  stores  of  wealth. 
Wines  are  chosen  by  caprice;  the  products  of 
France  have  not  always  been  equally  esteemed ; 
but  thera  never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that 
reckoned  bread  among  superfluities,  when  once 
it  was  known.     The  prkse  of  wheat  and  barley 


suffen  net  sny  variation,  hut  what  is  i 
the  uncertainty  of  emsoos. 

I  am  far  fnm  kitendlng  to  persuade  my  oenn- 
trymen  to  fuit  all  other  cmploymente  for  that 
of  manuring  the  ground.  I  mean  only  to  proves 
that  we  have^  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want, 
and  that  thenfora  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety 
about  the  sohemes  of  othsr  nations  for  improvw 
ing  their  arts,  or  extending  their  traAo.  But 
thera  is  no  nscsssity  to  infer,  that  we  ehould 
csaae  from  oomnaeros,  befora  the  ravelutlon  of 
things  shall  transfer  it  to  some  ether  rcglone ! 
Such  vicissitudes  the  world  has  often  ssen ;  and 
therafora  such  we  bara  reason  to  expeot.  We 
hear  many  damoun  of  declining  traide,  which 
are  net,  in  my  opinion,  always  true ;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  dedine  to  govemon  and 
ninistsrs,  which  may  be  sometimes  just,  and 
eometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  fbolish  to 
Imagine,  that  any  cara  or  policy  can  keep  com- 
merce at  a  stand,  which  almost  svery  nation 
has  enjoyed  and  lost,  and  which  we  muft  expect 
to  loee  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  it. 

Thera  is  some  danger,  lest  our  neglect  of 
agricultura  should  hasten  its  deperture^  Opt 
industry  has  for  many^  ages  been  employed  in 
destroying  the  woods  which  our  anosston  hara 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  eommerce  is 
carried  on  by  sbipi^  and  that  ships  ara  built  ont 
of  trees;  and  therefore,  when  I  travel  over 
naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preserved 
the  name  of  forests,  or  see  hills  arising  on 
either  hand  barren  and  useless,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  oommerce,  of  which  we 
promise  ourselves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  coup 
tinned  by  our  descendaati }  nor  can  rtetrain  a 
sigh,  when  I  think  on  the  time,  a  time  at  no 
great  distancs,  when  onr  nelghboun  may  de« 
prive  us  of  our  naval  Influence,  by  rafUiiag  us 
their  timber. 

By  agricultura  only  can  eommerce  be  per- 
petuated ;  and  by  agricultura  alone  ean  we  live 
in  plenty  without  intercourse  with  other  n»< 
tions.  This,  therefore,  is  the  great  art,  which 
every  government  ought  to  protect,  every  pro- 
prietor of  lands  to  practise  and  every  inquire? 
into  natura  to  improve. 
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By  what  causes  tbe  necessaries  of  life  have  risen 
to  a  price  at  which  a  great  part  of  the  people 

*  Tboe  *'  CoDsiderations,"  for  which  we  are  in* 
debted  to  Mr.  Malone,  who  pablished  them  in  1808, 
or  rather  to  his  liberSl  publisher,  Mr.  Psyae,  were. 


ara  unable  to  proeura  them,  how  the  present 
searaity  may  be  rsmsdied,  and  calamities  of  the 

in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  written  in  November, 
1700,  when  the  poUey  of  the  psrliamentsry  bounty 
on  the  exportataon  of  corn  l>ecame  Batarslly  a  safe 
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nme  kind  may  fiir  the  f ators  be  preroited,  b 
«n  inquiry  of  the  first  importance ;  an  inquiry 
before  wbieli  all  tlie  oentiderations  wbicb  oom- 
monly  buey  the  Icfielatiire  Tanieh  from  the 
▼Jew. 

The  intermption  of  trade,  thoogh  it  may  dia- 
tre«  part  of  the  community,  leatie  the  rat 
power  to  communicate  relief;  the  decay  of  one 
manufacture  may  be  compenrnted  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  another ;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  yietory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  TheM 
are  partial  and  elight  miifortttnee,  which  leave 
na  ttill  in  the  poaeession  of  our  diief  com- 
forts. They  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous 
pleasures,  and  repress  some  ci  our  exorbitant 
hopsa ;  but  we  may  still  retain  the  sssentisl  part 
•f  dTil  and  of  private  liappiness,-*tlie  security  of 
law,  and  the  tranquillity  of  content.  They  are 
SBall  obetructions  of  the  stream,  which  raise  a 
ftuun  and  noise  where  they  happen  to  be  found, 
but  at  a  little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt, 
and  soifer  the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in 
its  natural  course. 

Bat  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once 
to  the  whole  community:  that  neither  leaves 
quiet  to  the  poor,  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that 
in  its  approaches  distresses  all  the  subordinate 
ranks  of  mankind,  and  in  its  extremity  must 
eubrert  government,  drive  the  populace  upon 
their  rulers,  and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre. 
Thoee  who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seise 
them  wherever  they  can  he  found.  IT  in  any 
place  there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  oome 
must  be  expelled,  or  eome  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  tliis  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
danger;  but  tliere  is  already  evil  suAeient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  diligence,  and  all 
our  wisdom.  The  miseriee  of  the  poor  are  such 
as  cannot  easily  be  borne :  such  as  have  already 
Incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
an  open  defiance  of  government,  and  prodneed 
one  of  the  greatest  of  political  evil*— the  ne- 
cessity of  ruling  by  immediate  foreeb 

Osar  declared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  oflen  fought  for  victory,  but  that  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  often 
deliberated  how  we  should  prosper;  we  are 
now  to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  eome  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  pour  the  grain  of  this  country  into 
other  nations. 


Ject  of  disoDflsioo.  The  barrett  in  that  year  bad  been 
so  deildeat,  and  com  had  risen  to  so  liigh  a  price, 
that  in  the  mondis  nf  September  and  October  there 
bad  been  many  insarrectious  in  the  midland  ooox^ 
ties,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  allades ;  and  which  were 
ef  so  alsradng  a  kind,  that  it  wss  nocessary  to  re- 
piass  them  by  military  force. 


This  position  involvis  two  qoestlons :  wh*. 
ther  the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
bounty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  nneontroverted  principle,  that  nMattt 
ootad  UiUitur  effectm:  iS  therefore  the  eifeet 
centinnea  when  the  suppoaed  cause  haa  ceased, 
that  effect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  haa  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  atiU  continue,  If  exportation  wers  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  of  the  ecardty  is  the 
failure  of  the  harvest ;  and  the  canee  of  expor- 
tation Is  the  like  ftilore  in  other  conntrieo, 
where  they  grow  less,  and  when  they  are 
Aerefare  always  nearer  to  the  danger  of  want. 

This  want  b  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  value  than  with  ua, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  com 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 


If  we  consider  the  state  of  thoae  oountrie^- 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  our  com  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  when  it  was  cheap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buying  it  dearer  than 
onraelvee,  when  it  ia  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 
reason  to  n<)oice  In  our  own  exemption  from 
the  extremity  of  this  wide-extended  calamity  ; 
and  if  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  why  we  suffer 
scarcity,  it  aoay  be  fit  to  consider  likewise,  why 
we  suffer  yet  less  scarcity  than  our  neighlMNirL 

That  the  bounty  upon  com  has  prodnoed 
plenty,  b  apparent, 

fieoauae  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty, 
agriculture  has  increased :  scarce  a  session  hns 
passed  without  a  law  for  enclosing  commeiio 
and  waate  grounds : 

Much  land  has  been  subjected  to  tillage, 
which  lay  uncultivated  with  little  profit : 

Vet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  haa  been 
thus  increased,  the  rent,  which  ie  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  increaaed  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  ia 
a  proof  that  more  corn  is  raised ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fkflen,  provea  that  no  more  ia 
raissd  tlian  can  readily  be  sold. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it 
increases  our  produce,  diminishee  our  plenty: 
that  the  merchant  has  more  encouragement  for 
exportation  than  the  farmer  for  agriculture. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  the  principlea  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  of  policy,  con- 
cur to  oonfiite.  Whatever  ia  done  for  gidn  vrill 
be  done  more,  as  more  gidn  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  effects  of  the  bounty  be  minntdy 
considered. 

The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
com  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  com,  must  have 
every  year  either  more  com  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want.  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varietisf. 
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Wbcn  th«y  have  corn  equtl  to  tlMir  wmntt,  or 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  effbct :  for  tiMy  will 
not  bay  what  they  do  not  want,  nnlena  our  ex- 
uboranoe  be  inch  ai  tempta  tham  to  ttore  it ,  for 
another  year.  This  oasa  must  snppoaa  that  our 
produM  b  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselTes; 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportatiaa  produces 
no  inconTSoienoe. 

When  they  want  oom,  they  must  buy  of  us, 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price;  in  this  caae,  if  we 
haTS  com  more  than  enough  for  ourselves,  we 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  them. 

But  they  may  want  when  we  hare  no  super- 
fluity. When  our  markets  rise,  the  bounty 
ceases ;  and  therefore  produces  no  eriL  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  higher  rate  than 
it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  gire  a  higher 
price,  that  oTent  is  no  longer  to  bo  charged 
upon  the  bounty.  We  may  then  stop  our  com 
in  our  ports,  and  pour  it  back  upon  our  own 
markets. 

It  is  in  all  eases  to  be  considered,  what  oTents 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  an  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  eifeet  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase 
of  agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promo- 
tion of  plenty.  Tliis  is  an  eiFect  physically 
good,  and  morally  certain.  While  men  are  de- 
sirous to  be  rich,  where  there  is  profit  there 
wiU  be  diligence.  If  much  com  can  be  sold, 
much  wUl  be  nised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  dimi- 
nution by  exportation  of  that  product  which  it 
occasioned.  But  this  effect  is  political  and  ar- 
bitrary ;  we  have  it  wholly  in  our  own  hands : 
we  can  prescribe  its  limits,  and  regulate  its 
quantity.  Whenever  we  feel  want,  or  ftar  it, 
we  retain  our  com,  and  feed  ourselves  upon 
that  which  was  sown  and  raised  to  feed  other 
nations. 

It  is  perluqps  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to 
go  farther,  than  to  contrive  a  law  of  which  the 
good  is  certain  and  uniform,  and  the  evil,  though 
posiible  in  itself,  yet  always  subject  to  certain 
and  effectual  restraints. 

fhis  is  the  true  state  of  the  bounty  upon  com: 
it  certainly  and  neceasarily  increases  our  crops, 
and  can  never  lessen  them  but  by  our  own 
permission. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  yean  of  scarcity,  can- 
not be  denied.  But  who  can  regulate  the  seasons ? 
In  the  dearest  yean  we  owe  to  the  bounty  that 
they  have  not  been  dearer.  We  mast  always 
suppose  part  of  our  ground  sown  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  part  in  hope  of  a  foreign  sale. 
The  time  sometimes  comes,  when  the  product 
of  all  this  land  is  scarcely  suflicient ;  but  if  the 
whole  be  too  little,  how  great  would  have  been 
the  deficiency,  if  we  had  sown  only  that  part 
which  was  designed  for  ourselves. 


**  But  periiape.  If  exportation  were  less  cn- 
oounged,  the  superfiuous  stores  of  ^entiful 
yean  might  be  laid  up  by  the  farmer  against 
yean  of  scarcity.  ** 

This  may  be  justly  answered  by  aArming, 
that,  if  exportation  were  disoounged,  we  should 
hare  no  yean  of  plenty.  Cheapness  is  pro- 
duced by  the  pomibility  of  deamess.  Our 
fiumen  at  pment  plough  and  sow  with  tha 
hope  that  some  country  will  always  be  in  want 
and  that  they  shall  grow  rich  by  supplying 
Indefinite  hopes  are  always  carried  by  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  beyond  reason.  While  thero* 
fore  exportation  Is  encouraged,  as  much  com 
will  be  rafaied  as  the  former  can  hope  to  sell, 
and  therefore  genenlly  more  than  can  be  sold 
at  the  price  of  which  he  dreamed,  "when  ha 
ploughed  and  sowed. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  com  is  well  known 
to  be  raised  by  thoee  who  pay  rent  for  the 
ground  which  they  employ,  and  of  whom  few 
can  bear  to  delay  the  sale  ii  one  year's  produoa 
to  another. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope  that  Urge  stocks 
of  grain  will  ever  remain  In  private  hands ;  ho 
that  has  not  sold  the  com  of  last  year,  will  with 
diffidence  and  rductance  till  his  field  again :  tha 
aecumulatlon  of  a  few  yean  would  end  in  a  va- 
cation of  agriculture^  and  the  husbandman  would 
apply  himself  to  some  more  profitable  calling. 

If  the  exportation  of  com  were  totally  pro- 
hibited, the  quantity  poesible  to  be  consumed 
among  us  would  be  quickly  known,  and  being 
known  would  rarely  be  exceeded;  for  why 
should  com  be  gathered  which  cannot  be  sold? 
we  should  therefore  have  little  superfluity  in 
the  most  fovourable  seasons;  for  the  farmer, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  acU  in  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  harvest  seldom  outgoes  the  expec- 
tation of  the  spring.  But  for  droughts  or  blights^ 
we  should  never  be  provided ;  any  intempera- 
ture  of  ssasons  would  reduce  us  to  distrees, 
which  we  now  only  read  of  in  our  hlstoriss ; 
what  is  now  scarcity,  would  then  be  famine. 

What  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  expor- 
tation, will  be  caused  in  a  less  degree  by  ob- 
structing it,  and  in  some  degree  by  every  deduc- 
tion of  encouragement ;  as  vre  lesaen  hope,  we 
shall  lessen  labour;  as  we  leesen  labour,  we 
•hall  lesacn  plenty. 

It  must  always  be  steadily  remembered,  that 
the  good  of  the  bounty  is  certain,  and  evil 
avoidable;  that  by  the  hope  of  exportation  com 
will  be  increased,  and  that  this  Increase  may 
be  kept  at  home. 

Plenty  can  only  be  produced  by  encouraging 
agriculture;  and  agriculture  can  be  encouraged 
only  by  making  it  gainful.  No  influence  can 
dispose  the  farmer  to  sow  what  he  cannot  sell ; 
and  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  chance  of  scarcity 
in  hb  fkvour,  he  will  take  care  that  there  never 
shall  be  plenty. 
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The  tnttii  of  ibtm  prindplM  m 
JtwiOiiitd  %y  vaMon,  and  the  Freodi  have aovr 
Jbnnd  it  by  cKpcrieBce.  In  thit  repilatioii  we 
have  the  honour  of  being  maaten  to  thoer, 
"wh^  Ik  oommercial  poltcf  ,  have  been  long  «c- 
ooonCed  tbe  mastera  of  tbe  wmid.  Their  yce- 
Jodicee,  their  emuhttion,  and  their  wanitf  ,  have 
■t  last  aobmiMed  to  kam  of  us  how  to  enaare 
the  banBlies  of  nature;  and  it  Avma  a  arrange 
Tidnhadeof  opinione,  that  ahouU  incline  aa  to 
refeai  the  law  wUch  onr  rivala  art  adopting. 

It  may  be  apeeioudy  onoogh  propooed,  Ibat 
the  bounty  ahould  be  •diseontkNaed  oeoner.  Of 
ihie  every  man  will  hare  hie  own  egpteioo; 
which,  aa  no  general  prindplee  can  reach  H, 
will  aiwaya  aeem  to  Urn  more  renaenebla  than 
that  «f  another.  Thh  tea  qneotion  of  which 
the  state  is  always  changing  with  tiane  and  pfane, 
■nd  which  It  b  therefeve  very  dlAenlt  to  stete 
•rto4iscnn. 

It  may  howorer  be  cansMered,  that  the 
(flwaigij  of  eM  «sisblNAimeBto  is  always  an  evil ; 
and  that  therefore,  where  the  good  of  the  change 
ii  net  certain  and  constant,  it  is  better  to  pre- 
•erve  that  reverence  and  that  oonidence  which 
Is  proAaeed  by  consiitency  of  oandoet  and  per- 
ananeney  of  laws. 

That,  since  tbe  boonty  was  so  fixed,  llhe  price 
of  money  has  been  much  dimlnishod :  so  lliat 
(he  bovnty  does  not  operate  so  Air  as  when  It 
waa  first  fixed,  but  the  price  at  whioh  it  ceases, 


though  aoadoaUy  the  sanw,  has,  In  eflitot  and  in 
reality,  gradually  diminished. 

it  is  difllonh  to  discover  any  reason  why  that 
boonty,  whioh  has  pvaduoed  so  much  good,  and 
has  hitherto  pradnoed  no  Imnn,  shoold  be  ariih- 
drawn  or  abated.  It  is  possible,  that  if  it  wen 
rednoed  lowar.  It  wnaid  atUl  be  tbe  motive  of 
agriculture,  and  the  cause  of  plenty ;  bat  why 
we  rihoald  deaert  cxperletHM  lor  cot^Jcctnre,  and 
ezchasige  a  known  for  a  poasMa  good,  will  not 
saailf  be  discovered.  If  by  a  balance  of  prs* 
babiliUes,  In  which  a  grain  «f  dost  aaay  ton 
the  acsio  or  by  a  ourions  aoheme  of  ealcu- 
in  whieh,  if  one  peetidato  in  a  thonaand 
the  dednction  whieh  promises 
pleirty  may  end  in  fiunlne ;— If,  by  a  opecioos 
mode  of  nncertain  ratiodnatlon,  the  orltied 
point  at  which  the  bounty  should  slop,  might 
seem  to  be  diacoversd ;  I  shall  still  oondnne  to 
believe  that  It  ie  mors  safe  to  tmst  what  we 
hav«  already  tried;  and  cannot  bntiiihik  bread 
a  product  of  too  much  importance  to  be  made 
theoportofMdHllty,andthe  tophsef  hypothea- 
cal  disputation. 

The  advantage  of  the  bounty  is  efideat  and 
irrefiragablo.  8inoe  the  bounty  was  given,  mui- 
titndes  eat  wheat  who  did  not  oat  it  before,  aad 
yet  the  price  of  wfieat  has  ahated.  What  mora 
is  to  be  hoped  from  any  change  of  prsolioe? 
An  alteration  ixnaot  maheour  condition  better* 
and  is  therefore  very  Ittely  tomake  It  \ 
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LICENSERS   OF  THE   STAGE, 

VROU  TUX  MAUCiaSS  AND  SCANOALOUI  ASFK»U0N8  OF  Mft.  BUOOKC,  AUTHOK  OP  GUSTAVUS  VA8A» 
WITB  A  morOSAL  rOK  MAKING  THX  Of  FICB  OF  LICKMSKK  MORS  KXTBKSITB  AMD  SFFBCTUAU  BT 
AN  IMPABTIAL  HAND. 


It  18  generally  agreed  by  the  writers  of  all  par- 
ties, that  few  crimes  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
guilt,  to  that  of  calomnlattng  a  good  and  gentle, 
or  defending  a  wicked  itnd  oppreasiye,  adnunis- 
tration. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
mind,  that  I  reflect  bow  often  1  have  employed 
my  pen  In  Tiadlcation  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  often 
1  have  detected  the  specious  fallacies  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  independence,  how  often  I  have  soft- 
ened the  ohstinacy  of  patriotism,  and  bow  often 
triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  opposition. 

1  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  ^men, 
upon  whom  all  my  arguments  iuvebeen  thrown 
away ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  com- 
pliance, nor  threats  reduce  to  submission ;  and 
who  have,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
either  invention  or  experience  could  suggest, 
continued  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vigorous 
and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which,  after  a 
hundred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
their  attacks :  the  spirit  with  which  they  conti- 
nued to  repeat  their  arguments  in  the  senate, 
though  they  found  a  majority  determined  to  con- 
demn them ;  and  the  inflexibility  with  which 
they  rejected  all  offers  of  places  and  preferments, 
at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  inquire  with  great  diligence  in- 
to the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  principle  it  was  that  liad  fori%  to  in- 
spire such  unextinguisbable  zeal,  and  to  animate 
su-.li  unweniied  efforts. 


For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  some  time  to  dissemble  my  sentiments, 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  politician  is  not  difli- 
cult,  and  therefore  I  readily  assumed  the  cha^ 
^acter  of  a  proselyte ;  but  found,  that  their  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  no  other,  than  that  which 
they  make  no  scruple  of  avowing  in  the  most 
pubiio  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day  exposes  them, 
and  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  profits  from 
which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kind  of 
fanaticism  by  which  they  distinguish  those  of 
their  own  party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
certain  indication  of  a  great  mind.  H^e  have 
no  name  for  it  at  court ;  but  among  themselvea 
they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant-phrase,  a  regard 
for  posterity, 

T\A%  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  lives, 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds ;  I  have  heard 
L— -  and  P— ^  when  they  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous opposition,  or  blasted  the  blossom  of  some 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  of 
their  exultations.  This  will  deserve  the  thatiks  of, 
posterity/  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
mnch  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-num- 
bered and  overthrown  them,  they  wiU  say  with 
ail  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph. 
Posterity  wiU  curse  you  for  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  phrenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the 
5  F 
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world  has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  little  we 
are  concerned  ahout  posterity,  they  would  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
soem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  primary  law  of 
self-preservation ;  for  they  sacrifice  without 
scruple  every  flattering  hope,  every  darling  en- 
joyment, and  every  satisfaction  of  life,  to  this 
ruling  jKisstoUf  and  appear  in  every  step  to  con- 
sult not  so  much  their  own  advantage,  as  that 
of  posterity. 

Strange  delusion!  that  can  confine  all  their 
thoughts  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither 
know,  nor  can  know ;  from  whom  nothing  is  to 
be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected  ;  who  cannot 
even  bribe  a  special  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a 
•Ingle  riband  to  bestow. 

This  fondness  for  posterity  Is  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  at  Rome  was  once  almost  epidemi- 
cal, and  infected  even  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. It  reigned  there  till  the  entire  destruction 
of  Carthage ;  after  which  it  began  to  be  less 
general,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  a  remedy 
was  discovered,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely 
•xtinguisbed. 

In  Engbuid  it  never  prevailed  in  any  such 
degree :  some  few  of  the  ancient  Barons  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  disordered  by  it ;  bat  the 
contagion  has  been  for  the  most  part  timely 
checked,  and  our  ladies  have  been  generally 
tret. 

But  there  has  been  in  every  age  a  set  of  men 
much  admired  and  reverenced,  who  have  aifected 
to  be  always  talking  of  posterity,  and  have  laid 
out  their  lives  upon  the  composition  of  poems, 
for  the  sake  of  being  applauded  by  this  Imagi- 
nary  generation. 

The  present  poets  I  reckon  amongst  the  most 
inexorable  enemies  of  oar  most  excellent  min- 
istry, and  much  doubt  whether  any  method 
will  effect  the  cure  of  a  distemper,  which  in  this 
class  of  men  may  be  termed  not  an  accidental 
disease,  bat  a  defect  in  their  original  frame  and 
constitution. 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  name  I  mention  with  all  the  de- 
testation suitable  to  my  character,  could  not 
forbear  discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind 
in  his  very  prologue,  which  is  filled  with  senti- 
ments so  wild,  and  so  mnch  unheard  of  among 
those  who  frequent  levees  and  courts,  that  I 
much  doubt,  whether  the  zealous  licenser  pro- 
ceeded any  farther  in  his  examination  of  his  per- 
formanoe. 

He  might  easily  peroeire  that  a  man. 

Who  bade  his  moral  beam  through  ereiy  sge, 
was  top  Bnch  a  bigot  to  exploded  notions,  to 


compose  a  play  which  lie  could  license  wIlhcKit 
manifest  hazard  of  his  office,  a  hazard  which  no 
man  would  incur  untainted  with  the  love  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  an  author, 
wholly  possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent 
his  resentment  for  the  licenser *s  just  refusal,  in 
virulent  advertisements,  insolent  complaints, 
and  scurrilous  assertions  of  his  rights  and  pri- 
vileges,  and  proceed  in  defiance  of  authority  to 
solicit  8  subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is 
almost  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre- 
rogatives of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalien- 
able birthright,  which  no  man  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  which  neither  kings  can  take,  nor 
senates  give  away :  which  we  may  justly  assert 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  Is  attacked,  and 
which,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we 
may  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  it. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is 
contempt  of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for 
any  superiority  but  what  is  founded  upon  merit; 
and  their  notions  of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for 
It  is  among  them  no  great  proof  of  merit  to  be 
wealthy  and  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star, 
to  command  a  regiment  or  a  senate,  to  have  the 
ear  of  the  minister  or  of  the  king,  or  to  possess 
any  of  those  rirtues  and  excellences,  whi<^ 
among  us  entitle  a  man  to  little  lees  than  wor- 
ship and  prostration. 

We  may  therefore  easily  conceive  tbat  Hr. 
Brooke  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  importu- 
nate for  a  license,  because,  in  his  own  .opinion, 
he  deserved  one,  and  to  complain  thus  loudly 
at  the  repulse  he  met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  bat  little 
weight  with  the  public;  since  the  opinions oC 
the  sect  in  which  hs  is  enlisted  are  exposed, 
and  shown  to  be  evidently  and  demonstrably  op- 
posite to  titat  system  of  subordination  and  de- 
pendence, to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
sent tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  that  cheerful- 
ness and  readiness  with  which  the  two  houses 
concur  in  all  our  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at 
least  to  show  those  of  our  party  that  be  ought 
to  be  silent,  consider  singly  every  instance  of 
hardship  and  oppression  which  he  has  dared  to 
publish  in  the  papers,  and  to  publish  in  micb  a 
manner,  that  I  hope  no  man  will  oond«inn  me 
for  want  of  candour  in  becoming  an  advocate 
for  the  ministry,  if  I  can  consider  his  ad-vertiee- 
ments  as  nothing  less  than  an  appeal  to  kU 
country. 

Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with 
temper  of  such  insolence  as  this :  Is  a  man  ^witb» 
out  title,  pension,  or  place,  to  suspect  the  impar- 
tiality or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  public  afTain&'! 
Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  strictly  ob&erved  in 
regard  to  him,  to  think  himself  nggiijc  '^»  to  ttli 
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bra  sentiinenU  in  print,  assert  his  claim  to  het- 
ler  uAage,  and  fly  for  redress  to  another  tri- 
bunal ? 

If  such  practices  be  permitted,  I  will  net  ven- 
ture to  foretell  the  effect*  of  them ;  the  ministry 
may  soon  be  convinced,  that  such  sufferers  will 
find  Gompaasion,  and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  bear 
hard  upon  them,  than  to  allow  them  to  com- 
plain. 

The  power  of  lioeDsing  in  general  being  firmly 
established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  oar  poet 
has  not  attempted  ti^fdl  in  question,  but  con- 
tents  himself  with  censuring  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed  ;  so  that  I  am  not 
DOW  engaged  to  assert  the  licenser's  authority, 
but  to  defend  his  conduct. 

The  poet  seems  to  think  himself  aggrieved, 
Wcause  the  licenser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  hands 
one  and  twenty  days,  whereas  the  law  allows 
him  to  detain  it  only  fourteen. 

Where  will  the  ineolence  of  the  maleoontents 
end  ?  Or  how  are  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions possibly  to  be  satisfied?  Was  it  ever 
known  that  a  man  exalted  into  a  high  station, 
dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the  time  limited  by  law  ? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  happy 
that  his  play  was  not  detained  longer?  If  he 
had  been  kept  a  year  in  suspense,  what  redress 
could  he  have  obtained  ?  Let  the  poets  remem- 
ber, when  they  appear  before  the  licenser,  or  his 
deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  where 
nothing  will  so  well  become  them  as  reverence 
and  submission. 

Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  preface  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  civil  law,  he  could 
have  found  a  full  justitication  of  the  licenser's 
conduct,  Boni  Judicis  ett  ampUare  iuam  atuUo- 
1  UfUem. 

If  then  it  be  the  budnest  of  a  good  judge  to 
enlarge  his  aulhorili/,  was  it  not  in  the  licenser 
the  utmost  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  extend 
fourteen  days  only  to  twenty  one  ? 

I  suppose  this  great  man's  inclination  to  per- 
form at  least  this  duty  of  a  good  judge,  is  not 
questioned  by  any,  either  of  his  friends  or  ene- 
mies. I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  he 
will  extend  his  power  by  proper  degrees,  and  that 
I  shall  live  to  see  a  malecontent  writer  earnest- 
ly soliciting  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  licenser  twenty  years  before. 

"  I  waited,"  says  he,  **  often  on  the  licenser, 
and  with  the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an 
answer."  Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether 
that  importunity  was  not  a  sufiicient  reason  for 
the  disappointment.  Let  him  reflect  how  much 
more  decent  it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  lei- 
sure of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  preased  upon 
him  with  repeated  petitions,  and  to  have  intrud- 
ed upon  those  precious  moments  which  he  has 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  countrj 


Mr.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  impi^o- 
per  manner- of  acting,  by  an  erroBeoua  notion 
that  the  graat  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of  fa- 
vour, but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  which  he  . 
could  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
tion to  the  design  of  the  statute,  which  was  only 
to  bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dq^dence, 
not  to  enconmge  good  writers,  but  to  discou- 
rage all. 

There  lies  no  obligation  opon  the  licenser  to 
grant  bis  sanction  to  a  play,  howewr  excellent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  demand  any  reparation, 
whatever  applause  his  performance  may  meet 
with. 

Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  assigned 
no  reason  for  his  refusal.  This  is  a  higher  strain 
of  insolenoe  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it  Cor  a 
poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  bis  pro- 
ceedings? Is  he  not  rather  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  that  there 
are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were 
they  always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of 
their  t^ondoct.  What  is  power  but  the  liberty  of 
acting  without  being  accountable?  The  advo- 
cates for  the  Licensing  Act  have  alleged,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  just 
reasons.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  force 
to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  ?  Was  it  to  en- 
able him  to  do  what  he  has  always  done?  to 
confirm  an  authority  which  no  man  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretended  to  diq)ute  ?  No  certainly : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  bim  with  new  privi 
leges,  and  to  empower  him  to  do  that  without 
reason,  which  with  reason  be  could  do  before. 

We  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  desigr 
has  miscarried  by  the  toss  of  time  qient  unne- 
cessarily in  examining  reasons. 

Always  to  call  for  reasons,  and  always  to  re- 
ject them,  shows  a  strange  degree  of  perverse- 
ness ;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  of  our  ad- 
versaries, who  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
any  reasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a-year  the  reasons  fur  which  we  maintain 
a  standing  army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary, 
because  ail  the  nations  round  us  were  involved 
in  war ;  this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  there- 
fore resolving  to  do  our  utmost  for  their  satixfac- 
tion,  we  told  them  the  next  year  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, because  all  the  nations  round  us  were 
atpesce. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than 
the  other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  gin,  and  of  a  general  disaf- 
fection among  the  pei^e. 

But  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  aud 
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oUig«  us  BtlU  to  assign  our  annual  reasons,  we 
shall  spare  no  endsavoar  to  procure  such  as  may 
be  more  satisCiefeory  tHan  any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gsTe  for  building  barracks 
was  &r  fear  of  the  plagae,  and  we  intend  next 
year  to  propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troops 
for  fear  of  a  famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known 
the  ineonTenisnoe  of  giving  reasons,  and  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  great 
men,  to  lay  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  his  deputy, 
nnder  any  such  tormenting  obligation. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  should  imagine  that  a 
license  was  refused  him  without  just  reasons,  I 
shall  condescend  to  treat  him  with  more  regard 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  point  out 
such  sentiments  as  not  only  justly  exposed  him 
to  that  refusal,  but  would  have  provoked  any 
ministry  less  merciful  than  the  pr«eent  to  hare 
inflicted  some  heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  filled  with  such  insinuations  as 
no  frisnd  of  our  excellent  government  can  read 
without  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  cannot 
but  be  owned  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  such 
scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in  the  au- 
dience  a  flame  of  opposition,  patriotism,  publio 
spirit,  and  independency ;  that  spirit  which  we 
have  so  long  endeavoured  to  suppress,  and  which 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  entire  subversion 
of  all  our  schemes. 

The  ssditious  poet,  not  content  with  making 
an  open  attack  upon  us,  by  declaring  in  plain 
terms^  that  he  looks  upon  freedom  as  the  only 
source  of  public  happiness  and  national  security, 
has  endeavonred  with  subtlety,  equal  to  his  mal- 
ice, to  make  us  suspicious  of  our  firmest  friends, 
to  infect  our  consultations  with  distrust,  and  to 
ruin  US  by  disuniting  ns. 

This  indeed  wiU  not  be  easily  efleeted;  a 
union  founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  by 
dependence  Is  naturally  lasting ;  but  confedera- 
cies which  ows  their  rise  to  virtue  or  mere  con- 
formity of  sentiments,  are  quickly  dissolved, 
since  no  individual  has  any  thing  either  to  hope 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  spirit  is  generally 
too  weak  to  combat  with  private  passions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion, 
which,  if  suiFered  to  remain  unconfuted,  may 
operate  by  degrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  days 
of  leisure  and  retirement  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching, and  perhaps  fill  us  with  such  surmises 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  aifolrs. 

The  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  their 
oppoeition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  not  only  caUs 

Great  Nstore**  law,  the  law  wichfai  the  breesl^ 

but  prooeeds  to  tell  us  that  It  is 

Stamp'd  by  HeST«n  upon  the  mUeCtoT'd  mind 


By  which  he  evidently  Intends  to  insinuate  a 
maxim  which  is,  I  hope,  as  false  as  it  is  perni- 
cious, that  men  are  naturally  fond  of  liberty  till 
thoee  unborn  ideas  and  desires  are  efiaced  by 
literature. 

The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  man  mewed  up  in 
his  solitary  study,  and  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  must 
know  that  we  have  hitherto  acted  upon  difierent 
principles.  We  have  always  regarded  leUers  as 
great  obetructions  to  our  scheme  of  subordina- 
tion, and  haTc  therefore,  when  we  have  heard 
of  any  man  remarkably  unlettered,  carefully 
noted  him  down  as  the  most  proper  penon  for 
any  employments  of  trust  or  honour,  and  con- 
sidered him  ss  a  man  in  whmn  vre  ooold  safely 
repoee  our  most  important  secrets. 

From  among  the  uneducated  and  wdetterod 
we  have  choeen  not  only  our  ambassadors  and 
other  n^otiators,  bnt  even  our  jonmalists  and 
pamphleteers;  nor  have  we  had  any  reason  to 
change  our  measures,  or  to  repent  of  the  oonfi- 
deaoe  which  we  have  placed  in  ignorance. 

Are  we  now  therefore  to  be  told,  that  this 
Uwis 

Stamp'd  upon  th'  uoletter'd  mindf 

Are  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioner^ 
our  generals,  our  lawyers,  our  best  friends  In 
both  houses,  all  our  adherents  among  the  atheists 
and  infidels,  and  our  very  gazetteers,  clerks  and 
court-pages,  as  friends  to  independency?  Doubt- 
less this  is  the  tendency  of  his  assertion,  bat  we 
have  known  them  too  long  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon,  the  unlettered  have  been  our  tyai-mest 
and  most  constant  defenders,  nor  have  we  omit- 
ted any  thing  to  deserve  their  fevour,  but  have 
always  endeavoured  to  raise  their  reputation, 
extend  their  influence,  and  increase  Ifaeir  num- 
ber. 

In  his  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentiments 
very  inconsistent  with  the  ends  for  which  the 
power  of  licensing  was  granted ;  to  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  part  ot 
his  play,  a  task  which  I  shall  very  willingly  leave 
to  others,  who,  though  true  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment, are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  ioa- 
patient  as  mine,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  tlie 
same  emotions  of  rage  and  resentment  at  tlM 
sight  of  those  infamous  passages,  in  which  ve- 
nality and  dependance  are  represented  as  mean 
in  themselves,  and  productive  of  remorse  and 
infelicity. 

One  line  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  l»e 
erased  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  per- 
liament,  is  mentioned  by  Anderson,  as  pre- 
nonnced  by  the  hero  in  his  sleep, 

O  Sweden,  O  my  conatry,  yet  111  save  thee. 

This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  ae 
a  kind  of  a  watch-word  for  the  opposing  factioD, 
who,  when  they  meet  in  their  seditious  assent- 
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bllM,  hATebeen  obMnred  to  Imy  thdr  huidt 
tboir  LreMti,  and  cry  oat  with  gnat  Tehemenoe 
of  accenty 


OB- 


-,  O  ny  oouDtry,  yot  I'D  mto  ttiM. 


In  the  Moond  scene  he  endearoun  to  fix  epi- 
thets of  contempt  upon  thoee  paasions  and  de- 
sires which  luiTe  been  always  found  most  useful 
to  the  ministry,  and  most  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  independeocy. 

Base  fear,  fiie  lariness  of  lust,  gross  appetites. 
These  are  tlM  ladders  and  ttie  grorelliiig  foot-stoo] 
From  whence  the  tyrant  rises 
Seeore  and  soepter'd  in  the  soul's  serrility. 
He  has  debauched  the  genius  of  our  country. 
And  rides  triumphant,  wliile  her  captiya  sons 
Await  his  nod,  the  silken  slaTes  of  pleasure. 
Or  fetter'd  in  their  fears 

Thus  b  that  decent  submission  to  onrsnperion» 
and  that  proper  awe  of  authority  which  we  are 
tauf ht  in  courts,  termed  hate  fear  and  the  tervi' 
Uty  of  the  totd.  Thus  are  those  gayeties  and  en- 
joyments, thoee  elegant  amusements  and  lulling 
pleasures,  which  the  followers  of  a  court  are 
blessed  with,  as  the  just  rewards  of  their  atten- 
dance and  submission,  degraded  to  lttst,gro$inets, 
and  debauchery.  The  author  ought  to  be  told, 
that  courts  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with  so  little 
ceremony,  and  that  though  gallantries  and 
amours  are  admitted  there,  it  is  almost  treason 
to  suppose  them  infected  with  debauchery  or 
lust 

It  isobsenrable,  that  when  this  hateful  writer 
has  conceived  any  thought  of  an  uncommon  ma- 
lignity, a  thought  which  tends  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner  to  excite  the  love  of  liberty,  ani- 
mate the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  degrade  the  m»- 
jeaty  of  kings,  he  takes  care  to  put  It  in  the 
mouth  of  his  hero,  that  it  may  be  more  forcibly 
impressed  upon  his  reader.  Thus  Gnstava% 
speaking  of  liis  tatters,  cries  out. 


-Yes,  my  Arvida, 


Beyond  the  sweeping  of  the  proudest  train 
That  shades  a  monarofa's  heel,  I  prise  these  weeds. 
For  they  are  saored  to  my  country'^  freedom. 

Here  this  abandoned  son  of  liberty  makes  a  fbU 
diacorery  of  his  execrable  principles :  the  tatters 
of  Gustavus,  the  usual  dress  of  the  assertors  of 
thesa  doctrines,  are  of  more  divinity,  because 
they  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the  sumptuous 
and  magnificent  robes  of  regality  itself^  Such 
a«iitiments  are  truly  detestable,  nor  could. any 
thin^  be  an  aggravation  of  the  author*8  guilt, 
except  his  ludicrous  manner  of  mentioning  a 
monarch. 

The  ^eel  of  a  monarchy  or  even  the  print  of 
If  is  keelf  is  a  thing  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
he  treated  with  such  levity,  and  placed  in  con- 
trast vri  th  rags  and  poverty,  lie,  that  wiU  speak 
ooiitemptuouHly  of  the  kivl  of  a  monarchf  will, 


whenever  he  can  with  security,  qiaak  oontemp* 
toonsly  of  hb  head. 

These  are  the  moat  glaring  passages  which 
have  occurred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages ; 
my  indignation  will  not  suffer  me  to  proceed  far- 
ther, and  I  think  much  better  of  die  lioenscr> 
than  to  believe  he  went  so  fiir. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down, 
the  reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  have  attained 
no  expreasion  beyond  its  natural  import,  and 
have  divested  myself  of  all  heat,  partiality,  and 
pn^udice. 

So  far  therefore  la  Mr.  Brooke  from  having  re- 
ceived any  hard  or  unwarrantable  treatment, 
that  the  licenaer  has  only  acted  in  pursuanos  of 
that  law  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  a  law 
which  every  admirer  of  the  administration  must 
own  to  be  very  necessary,  and  to  have  prodnced 
very  salutary  effecta. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  that  this  great  ofllce 
la  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  deputa- 
tions, since  it  might  afford  a  gidnfuland  reputa- 
ble employment  to  a  great  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  government ;  and  I  sliould  think,  instead 
of  having  immediate  recourse  to  the  deputy- 
licenser  himsdf,  it  might  be  sufficient  honour 
for  any  poet,  except  the  laureat,  to  stand  bare- 
headed in  the  presence  of  the  deputy  of  the  de- 
puty's deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subordination. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neces* 
sary,  if  we  take  into  condderation  the  great  work 
of  dravHng  up  an  index  eijmrgatorita  to  all  the  old 
plays ;  which  is,  I  hope,  already  undertaken,  or 
if  it  has  been  hitherto  unhappily  neglected,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded 
with  passages  very  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  and  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  irriuUng  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  1  do  not  confine  to  those  lines  in 
which  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  minis- 
ters, deluded  kin^  mean  arts  of  negotiation, 
venal  senates,  me  cenary  troops,  oppressive  ofll« 
ccrs,  servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  cor- 
ruption, the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  happiness 
of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  Thesa 
are  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  sufhred 
to  pass  without  the  meet  supine  and  criminal  ne- 
gligence. I  hope  the  vigilance  of  the  licensers 
will  extend  to  all  such  speeches  and  soliloquies 
as  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasnres  of  virtue^ 
the  tranquillity  of  an  uncorrupted  head,  and  the 
satisfactions  of  conscious  Innocence ;  for  though 
sucb  strokes  as  these  do  not  appear  to  a  common 
eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  tlie  government^ 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  obser- 
vers, that  they  have  such  consequences  as  cannot 
be  too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously 
avoided. 

A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the 
charms  of  virtue,  is  apt  to  be  very  Utile  concerned 
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vbout  tbt  acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
ooDtrary  to  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the 
word  of  command ;  by  contracting  his  desires, 
and  regulating  his  appetites,  he  wants  much  less 
than  other  men,  and  every  one  versed  in  the  arts 
of  government  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily 
influenced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  neces- 
sitous. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  virtue  should 
.  sot  receive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licens- 
ed stage  ;  her  admirers  and  followers  are  not  only 
naturally  independent,  but  learn  such  a  uniform 
and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and  acting, 
that  they  frequently  by  the  mere  force  of  artless 
honesty  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  sub- 
tlety and  politics  can  tlirow  in  their  way,  and 
obtain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  most  profound 
and  sagacious  ministry. 

Such  then  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by 
the  licensers :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  q>eeches 
will  be  imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not 
regularly  conducted,  but  the  Foet  Laureat  may 
easily  supply  these  vacuities,  by  inserting  some 
of  his  own  verses  in  praise  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  venality. 

But,  alas!  all  those  pernicious  sentiments 
which  shall  be  banished  from  the  stage,  will  be 
vented  from  the  press,  and  more  studiously  read 
because  they  are  prohibited* 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of 
the  government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  oui*  design  of  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  licenser  to  the  press, 
and  of  making  it  criminal  to  publish  any  thiii^ 
without  an  impriTnatur. 

How  much  would  this  single  law  lighten  the 
mighty  burden  of  state  aifairs !  with  how  much 
security  might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honouni, 
their  places,  their  reputations,  and  their  admirers, 
could  they  once  suppress  those  malicious  invec- 
tives which  are  at  present  so  industriously  pro- 
pagated, and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  hinder 
any  arguments  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  stop  effectually  the  voice 
of  cavil  and  inquiry ! 

1  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining 
those  fuUcyoip^ys,  in  which  no  politics  shall  be 
read  but  those  of  the  Gazetteer,  nor  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Laureat;  when  we  shall  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  successful  negotiatijns  of  our 
ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of  ^^^ 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which 
are  inseparable  Arom  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in 
perpetual  commotions. 

But  these  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  ai-e  not  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  aJGbirs,  thoy  are  al'vays  sus- 


pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejudicial  Is 
their  Interest;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  ignorance,  nor  can 
be  brought  to  imagine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eyes. 
They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of  directing  tbcir 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men« 
Uon  of  secrets  of  state. 

llils  temper  makes  them  very  readily  encour- 
age any  writer  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  informa- 
tion: and  while  this  humour  prevails,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adventarrr 
who  will  write  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  some 
zealous  or  avaricious  printer  who  will  disperse 
his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 
however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  seditious  joarnals, 
ballads,  essays,  and  dissertations ;  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  afiairs,"  and  "  En- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration.** 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  considering  the 
success  with  which  the  present  ministry  has 
hitherto  proceeded  in  their  attempts  to  drive  out 
of  the  world  the  old  prejudices  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  somehope«, 
that  what  has  been  so  often  attempted  by  their 
predecessors,  is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by 
their  superior  abilities. 

If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this 
great  affair,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
direct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  is  the  darling  of  the  common  people,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attacked  without  immediate 
danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and 
silent  way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without 
noise,  detraction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
little  seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  are  taught,  from  their  earlieai  in- 
fancy, the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing, which  they  afterwards  continue  to  practise, 
very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  their  own  quiet, 
and  the  intermption  of  ministerial  meaauFes. 

These  seminaries  noay,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment,  be  at  once  suppressed,  and  that  our  pos- 
terity be  deprived  of  all  means  of  reviving  tbia 
corrupt  method  of  education,  it  may  )>e  msude 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  license  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  careful- 
ly concealed  from  the  vulgar,  must  iii&llil>lj 
answer  the  great  end  proposed  by  it,  an4  aet  Xbe 
power  of  the  court  not  only  above  the  insults  of 
the  poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  them.    The  licenser  Iftavins 
his  authority  thus  extended,  will  in  time  en^y 
the  title  and  the  salary  without  the  trouble   of 
exercising  his  power,  and  the  nation  will  i 
leilgth  in  ignoran   .  and  peace. 
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GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE,    1738. 


The  usual  design  of  Addresses  of  ihie  sort  is  to 
implore  the  oandonr  of  the  public !  we  have  al- 
ways had.  the  more  pleasing  province  of  return- 
ing thanks,  and  making  acknowledgments  for 
the  kind  acceptance  which  our  Monthly  CoUeo- 
tions  hare  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  numerous  sale  and  repeated  impressions  of 
our  books,  which  have  at  once  exceeded  oni 
merit  and  our  expectation ;  bat  have  been  still 
more  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage,  anil 
calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we  have 
seldom  taken  any  notice,  not  only  because  it  is 
cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to  en- 
gage with  desperation,  but  becaoae  we  consider 
all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as  no- 
thing more  than  advertisements  in  our  favour, 
being  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitterness  of 
baffled  malice  and  disappointed  hope ;  and  almost 
discovering  in  plain  terms,  that  the  unhappy 
authors  have  seventy  thousand  London  Maga- 
zines mouldering  in  their  warehouses,  returned 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold,  unread, 
and  disregarded. 

Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  so  long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to 
supplant  us.  Our  adversaries  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can  be  cel- 
ebrated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  and  even  of  their  brethren 
the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whose  ad** 
vertisemeuts  they  obliterated  to  paste  their  in- 
vectives in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  has 
given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it,  which 
are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  regarded  by  the 
world.  Before  we  had  published  sixteen  mouths, 
we  met  with  such  a  general  approbation,  that  a 
knot  of  enterprising  geniuses,  and  sagacious  in- 
ventors, assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  town, 
agreed  with  a  unanimity  natural  to  understend- 
ings  of  the  same  size  to  seize  upon  our  whole 
plan,  without  changing  even  the  title.  Some 
weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  one  of 
them  against  the  design,  as  having  an  air  of  ser- 
vility, dishonesty,  and  piracy  ;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded thiit  all  these  impuUtions  might  beAYOld- 


ed  by  giving  the  picture  of  St.  Paors  instead  of 
St.  John's  gate :  ii  was  however  thought  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  add,  printed  in  St.  Johq\ 
Street,  though  there  was  then  no  printing-house 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  after  having  thus 
stolen  their  whole  design  from  us,  charge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impu- 
dence scarcely  to  be  matehed,  and  certainly  en- 
titles them  to  the  first  rank  among  false  heroes. 
We  have  therefore  Inserted  their  names*  at 
length  In  our  February  Magazine,  p.  61 ;  being 
desirous  that  every  man  should  enjoy  the  repu- 
tetion  he  deserves. 

Another  Mtack  has  been  made  upon  us  by  the 
author  of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  equally 
malicious  as  the  former,  and  equally  despicable. 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocations, 
we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him  considerable 
enough  to  inquire.  To  make  him  any  further 
answer  would  be  to  descend  too  low :  but  as  he 
is  one  of  those  happy  writers,  who  are  best  ex- 
posed by  quoting  their  own  words,  we  have  given 
bis  elegant  remarks  in  our  Magazine  for  Decem- 
her,  where  the  reader  may  entertain  himself  ai 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  scur- 
rility and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  offend  him  by 
adopting  any  of  his  performances,  being  un- 
willing to  prolong  the  life  of  such  pieces  as  ds- 
serve  no  other  fate  than  to  be  hissed,  torn,  and 
forgotten.  However,  that  the  curiosity  of  oui* 
readers  may  not  be  disappointed,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  find  him  a  little  excelling  himself,  per- 
haps print  his  dissertations  upon  our  blue  covers, 
that  they  may  be  looked  over,  and  stripped  off, 
without  disgracing  our  collection,  or  swelling 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  some  of  his 
essays,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  this  petty  writer 


«  The  gajf  and  learned  C.  Ackers,  of  Swan  AUey, 
Printer ;  the  poUte  and  generous  T.  Cox,  nnder  the 
Royal  Fxchange ;  the  eloquent  and  courtlf  J.  Clark, 
of  Dack  Lane ;  and  the  modest ^  civil,  and  judicious 
T.  Asdey,  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  booksellers.— 
An  these  names  appeared  in  the  title  of  the  London 
Magudne,  begun  In  173S. 
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with  idle  ohimeras  of  applauae,  laurak,  and  Im- 
mortality, nor  suspected  the  bad  effSect  of  oar 
r^ard  for  him,  till  we  saw  In  the  Poeiscript 
to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild  *  prediction  of  the 
faonourt  to  be  paid  him  by  future  ages.  Should 
any  mention  of  him  be  made,  or  his  writings^  by 
posterity,  it  will  probably  be  in  words  like  these : 
"  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  still  pre- 
served some  essays  under  the  specious  and  in- 
viting title  of  Common  Sense,  How  papers  of 
so  little  value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  duloess,  we  are  at  this  distance  of 
time  unable  to  conceive,  but  imagine  that  per- 
sonal friendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to  admit 
them  in  opposition  to  his  Judgment.   If  this  was 


the  reason,  be  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
which  all  deserve  who  patronize  stupidity ;  for 
the  writer,'instead  of  acknowledging  his  Aivours, 
complains  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  mutilation ; 
but  complains  in  a  style  so  barbarous  and  inde- 
cent, as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own  calum- 
nies.'* In  this  manner  must  this  author  expect 
to  be  mentioned.— But  of  him,  and  our  other 
adversaries,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  hav- 
ing said  so  much.  We  hope  it  will  be  remember- 
ed in  our  fiivour,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
chastise  insolence,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  men 
who  cannot  distinguish  between  forbearanee 
and  cowardice. 


AN    APPEAL    TO    THE    PUBLIC. 

FROM  THE  OBNTLBIf  AN'S  MAGAZINE,  MARCH,  1789. 


Men'  moveat  ofanex  PaatiUa«t  aat  oracier,  qocd 
YeUleet  absentem  Dcmetiiiis  t 

Lendat,  unat,  caatst  nostros  mea  Roma  Ubellos, 
Meqne  Binus  omoes,  me  nanus  omnia  habet. 

Etce  rnbet  qoidsm,  pallet,  stupet,  oscitat,  odit. 
Hoc  volo,  none  nobis  cannina  nostra  plscent. 


It  is  plain,  from  the  conduct  of  writers  of  the 
first  class,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
gation from  their  characters  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  censures  of  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 
nies of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  al- 
ways judged  their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal 
confutation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
to  neglect  the  feeblest  attacks ;  they  knew  that 
such  men  have  often  done  hurt  who  had  notabi- 
lities to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
timely  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ; 
that  a  worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet 


•  Common  Senso  Joumal,  printed  by  Parser  of 
White-Friars,  March  11, 1731. 

"  I  mi^e  no  doobt  but  after  some  grave  historian, 
throe  or  four  hnndred  years  hence,  has  described  the 
oormption,  the  baseness,  and  the  flattery,  which  men 
ran  into  in  these  times,  he  will  make  the  following 
observation  : — In  the  year  1737,  a  certain  unknown 
author  published  a  writing  under  the  title  of  Common 
Sense:  this  writing  came  out  weekly  in  little  detach- 
ed essays,  some  of  which  are  political,  some  moral, 
and  others  humourous.  By  the  best  judgment  tbut 
can  be  formed  of  a  work,  the  style  and  language  of 
which  is  become  so  obsolete  that  it  is  scarcely  in- 
teUigibte,  it  answers  tlto  title  well,*'  &c. 


in  the  acorn ;  and  that  citadels,  which  have  de 
fied  armies,  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  think 
it  not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselvee 
from  the  virulent  aspersions  of  the  Craftsman 
and  Common  Sense,  because  their  aocuBationo^ 
though  entirely  groundless,  and  without  the  least 
proof,  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  unwary  may  mistake  for  consciousnesa  of 
truth. 

In  order  to  set  the  proceedings  of  these  ca- 
lumniators in  a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
form such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  iiv- 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
booksellers  by  keeping  this  Magazine  wholly  ii& 
our  own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  tfasu 
fraternity  into  a  share  of  the  property.  Kor 
nothing  is  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  msuny 
of  them,  than  for  an  author  to  enjoy  more  «d> 
vantage  from  his  own  works  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  ao  wcU 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  prod  sacs 
some  who  threatened  printers  with  their  highest 
displeasure  for  their  having  dared  to  print  book* 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 

Hinc  ine,  bine  odia. 

lliis  was  the  first  ground  of  their  animosity 
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wUeh  for  ioiii«  tiow  prooMded  no  Ikrtker  than 
prirate  mormon  and  petty  diieouimltiMdflB*  At 
length  determining  to  lie  no  longer  debarred  from 
a  share  in  ao  beneficial  a  project,  a  knot  of  them 
cmnbliMd  to  leize  otir  whole  plan ;  and  without 
tbe>  least  attempt  to  Tarj  or  improve  it,  began 
with  the  utmost  rigoor  to  print  and  circulate  the 
London  Magazine,  with  soch  soooeis,  that  in 
a  few  year%  while  we  were  printing  the  fifth 
edition  of  some  of  oor  earliest  nomhers,  they  had 
ssTenty  thousand  ai  their  books  retomed  unsold 
upon  their  handsy 

It  was  thsn  time  to  €atert  their  otmoat  efforts 
to  stop  oor  progress,  and  nothing  was  to  be  left 
nnattempted  that  interest  eould  suggest,  It  will 
be  easily  imagined  that  their  influence  among 
those  of  their  own  trade  was  greater  than  ours, 
and  that  their  Collections  were  therefore  more 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  but 
tills  being  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
relation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  only  men- 
tioned to  show  the  disadvantages  against  which 
we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  it. 

lltey  then  had  recourse  to  advertisements,  in 
which  they  sometimes  made  faint  attempts  to  be 
witty,  and  sometimes  were  content  with  being 
merely  scurrilous ;  but  finding  that  their  attacks, 
while  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti- 
lities, generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
as  very  little  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
they  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us 
from  the  Newspapers  in  which  tbey  have  any 
Influence;  by  this  means  tbey  can  at  present 
insult  us  with  impunity,  and  without  the  least 
danger  of  confutation. 

Their  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expe- 
dient, has  been  to  hire  and  Incite  the  weekly 
Joomalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this 
we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  wa  did  not 
imagine  if  would  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  Journal  and  Common  Sense,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  Crafts- 
man, or  whether  understandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  at  certain  times  tiie  same  impres- 
sions from  the  planets,  I  know  not,  but  about 
that  time  war  was  likewise  declared  against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  Sense: 
an  adversary  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  for  his 
abilities  as  for  the  title  of  his  paper,  behind 
which  he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in 
perfect  security.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by 
calling  them  "enemies  to  Common  Sense,"  and 
silences  the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest 
reasonings  by  assuring  his  readers  that  "  they 
•re contrary  to  Common  Sense.'* 

I  must  confess,  to  tlie  immortal  honour  of  this 


graat  writer,  that  I  ean  remamlier  but  two  in- 
atancea  of  a  genius  able  to  oae  a  Ibw  syllables  to 
such  great  and  so  various  purposes.  One  Is,  the 
old  man  in  Sbadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  time 
and  experience,  to  have  attained  to  equal  perfec- 
tion with  our  author ;  for  "  when  a  young  fel- 
low began  to  prate  and  be  pert,"  says  he,  "  I  si- 
lenced him  with  my  old  word,  Tace  is  Latin 
for  candle." 

I  The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble 
this  writer,  was  one  Goodman,  a  horse-stealer, 
who  being  asked,  after  having  been  found  guilty 
I  by  the  jury,  what  he  had  to  offer  to  prevent  sen- 
tence of  death  from  being  passed  upon  him,  did 
!  not  attempt  to  extenuate  his  crime,  but  en- 
treated the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  Good 
Man, 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudicious- 
ly, worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of  some 
correction,  and  in  our  Magazine  for  December, 
1786,  and  the  prefiice  to  the  Supplement,  treated 
liim  in  soch  a  manner  as  he  does  not  aeem  In- 
clined to  forget. 

From  that  tlm^  losing  all  patience,  he  baa 
exhausted  his  stores  of  scurrility  upon  ua ;  but 
our  readers  will  find  upon  consulting  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned,  that  he  has  received  toe 
much  provocation  to  be  admitted  at  an  impar- 
tial critic. 

In  our  Magazine  of  Janoary,  p.  S4^  we  made 
a  remark  upon  the  Craftsman ;  and  in  p.  9, 
dropped  some  general  observatioDs  upon  the 
weekly  writers,  by  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  Caleb 
to  so  high  a  degree.  His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  much  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot 
but  impute  it  more  to  what  he  fears  than  what 
he  has  felt  He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of  hia 
brother  Common  Sense  expoeed,  and  rememberi 
that 

^Taa  res  agitur,  paries  cum  preximns  aidet. 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  toon  fUl  under  tha 
same  censure,  and  Is  willing  that  our  criticisms 
shall  appear  ratber  the  effects  of  our  resentment 
than  our  judgment 

for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  And  no 
other,)  he  has  joined  with  Common  Sense  to 
charge  us  with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  the 
London  Magazine  as  drawn  up  with  less  re- 
gard to  intci'eBt  or  party.  A  favour  which  the 
attthors  of  that  collection  hate  endeavoured 
to  deserve  fVom  them  by  the  moaf  servile  adu- 
lation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  ean- 
dour  of  our  readers,  than  to  believe  that  tbey 
will  condemn  us  without  examination,  or  give 
up  their  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  are 
not  unconcerned  at  this  charge,  tltough  the 
mdst  atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  be 
3  G 
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l»roafbt  against  US.    WeeotrMtoolytobeoom- |«iot  only  our  innocmce,  but  our  iuperiority, 
pared  with  our  riTals,  in  full  confidence,  tluit  |  will  appear. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

CM  TBS  CA»  OP 

DR.    T[RAPP]'S    SERMONS.* 

ABRIDGED   BY  MR.  CAVE,  1739. 


I.  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of 
the  author,  and  that  be  may,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
property,  so  transferred)  is  not  to  be  denied. 

2.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
vested with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise 
granted. 

S.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  mistake,  have  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  un* 
Interrupted  series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printing  among  us^  down  to  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to  it ;  but  has 
no  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
the  author's  consent,  who.  still  preserves  such  a 
right  in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
has  to  preserve  his  own  reputation. 

&  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur- 
chase* with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6b  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 


•  Dr.  Trapp,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  popular 
preacher ;  end  about  the  year  173o/when  Method- 
ism might  foe  said  to  be  in  ita  infancy,  preached  Poor 
Sermons  "  On  the  Nature,  FoHy,  Sin  and  Danger, 
of  being  righteona  oT«r  much  ;"  which  were  pub. 
lisbed  by  Auaten  and  Gilli?er,  and  had  an  extensive 
aale.  Mr.  Care,  erer  ready  to  oblige  hie  readers 
with  temporary  a  objects,  took  an  extract  from  them, 
and  promised  Acontinuatkm,  which  noTor appeared ; 
•o  that  it  was  either  stopped  by  a  prosecution,  or 
made  up  by  other  meanr.  On  all  difficult  occasions 
Johnson  waa  Cave's  oracle.  And  the  paper  now 
before  oa  was  certainlv  written  on  that  occasion. 
Gent.  Mag.  July,  17Sr. 


many  ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  tlie  aa- 
thor  and  the  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
any  right  to  complain  or,  beause  the  author 
when  he  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  faavo 
known,  that  the  one  wrote,  and  the  other  pur- 
chased, under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  from 
the  buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
from  the  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment 
except  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  difPerent 
kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
secured  by  the  law  than  another,  and  the  law 
has  provided  more  effectually  for  its  defence. 
My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader, 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  law;  but  my  re< 
putation  as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
reader,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity. If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I 
may  prosecute  and  punish  him ;  but,  if  a  maa 
calls  me  idiot  or  plagiary,  I  have  no  remedy, 
since,  by  selling  him  the  book,  I  admit  hia  pri- 
vilege of  judging,  and  declaring  bis  judgment, 
and  can  appeal  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think 
myself  injured. 

8.  In  different  characters  we  are  more  or  lesa 
protected ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  illegal  and  punishable,  bat 
to  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itself  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  since 
the  one  seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious,  that  au> 
thors  and  proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and 
sometimes  unjustly:  but  as  these  liberties  are 
encouraged  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
with  writing  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  pro- 
pagation of  truth,  though,  like  other  hum&n 
goods,  tbey  have  their  alloys  and  ill-consequeQ- 
ces;  yet,  as  their  advantages  abundantly  pre- 
ponderate, they  have  never  yet  been  aboUAcd 
or  restrained. 
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•  II.  Thus  ererj  book,  when  it  fUls  Into  tho 
hands  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined, 
con  fated,  ceneured,  tramiated,  and  abridged; 
any  of  which  may  deatroy  the  credit  of  the  au- 
thor, ar  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

18.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and 
cannot  be  prohibited  witlioat  manifest  diaadTao- 
tage  to  the  puMlc,  may  be  easily  proved;  bat 
we  shall  confine  ourseWea  to  the  liberty  of 
makini^  epitomes,  which  giyes  occasion  to  our 
present  inquiry. 

18.  That  an  nnlntermpted  prescription  confers 
a  right,  will  be  easily  granted,  espcdaiiy  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  defence  of 
that  right,  might  at  any  time  hare  been  inter- 
rupted, had  it  not  been  always  thought  agreeable 
to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  numberiess  abridgmenia  that  are  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  always  tboagfat  Iq^al, 
for  they  are  printed  with  the  names  of  the  ab- 
breriators  and  pubHsiiers,  ind  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridge4  were  the  properties  of 
men  who  wanted  neither  wealth,  nor  Interest, 
nor  spirit,  to  sue  for  justice,  if  they  had 
thought  themselves  injured.  Many  of  these 
abridgments  must  have  been  made  by  men 
whom  we  can  least  suspect  of  illegal  practices, 
for  there  are  few  books  of  late  that  are  not 
abridged. 

15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  «  His- 
tory  of  the  Reformation**  was  about  to  be 
abridged,  he  did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  History,  epitomised  it  himself, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than  ne- 
cessity, we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  like  practice,  where  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendon's  History,  whicli 
was  abridged  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Time,** 
abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  fir«t  of  these 
books  was  the  property  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  IxMly  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights ; 
the  other,  of  Bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose 
circumstances  were  such  as  made  them  very 
sensible  of  any  diminution  of  their  inheri- 
tance. 

17.  It  is  observable,  that  both  these  abridg- 
ments last  mentioned,  with  many  others  that 
mighf  be  produced,  were  made  when  the  act  of 
parliament  for  securing  the  property  of  copies 
was  in  force,  and  which,  if  that  property  was  in- 
jured, afforded  an  easy  redress  :  what  then  can 
l>e  inferred  from  the  silence  and  forbearance  of 
the  proprietors,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
of  a  book  no  violation  of  the  right  of  the  pro- 
prietor ?  j 

18.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrary  to  their 


own  interest,  was  founded  In  reason,  will  appear 
firom  the  nature  and  end  of  an  abridgment. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abridgment  is,  to  b^ 
nefit  mankind  by  fiudlitating  the  attalnmenlOL 
knowledge,  and  by  contracting  arguments,  rela* 
tions,  or  descriptions,  into  a  narrow  compass; 
to  convey  instruction  in  the  easiest  method,  with, 
out  Iktiguing  the  attention,  burdening  ths  me- 
mory, or  impairing  the  health  of  the  student. 

50.  By  this  method  the  original  author  be^ 
comes,  perhaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprie- 
tor'^s  profits  are  diminished ;  but  these  inconve- 
niences give  way  to  the  advantage  received  by 
mankind  from  the  easier  propagation  of  know* 
ledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book  is  lawfully  criti-* 
cised,  and  false  assertions  justly  confuted,  be« 
cause  it  Is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
error  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book 
should  enjoy  their  profits  undiminished ;  so  a  te- 
dious volume  may  no  less  lawfully  be  abridged, 
because  it  is  better. that  the  proprietors  should 
suffer  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  should  be  obstructed  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  the  valuable  hours  of  thou- 
sands thrown  away. 

51.  Therefore,  as  he  that  buys  the  copy  of  a 
book,  buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable 
to  be  confuted  if  it  is  fiJse,  however  his  property 
may  be  affected  by  such  a  confutation  $  so  he 
buys  it  likewise  liable  tabe  abridged  if  it  be  te- 
dious, however  his  property  may  suffer  by  the 
abridgment. 

55.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  proprietor,  because  to  be 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgment  was 
an  original  condition  of  the  property. 

23.  Thus  we  see  the  right  of  abridging  au- 
thors established  both  by  reason  and  the  customs 
of  trade.  But,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  evident,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  that  must  prob- 
ably follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it. 

Si.  Tf  abridgments  be  condemned  as  Inju- 
rious to  the  proprietor  of  the  copy,  where  will 
this  argument  end  ?  Must  not  confutations  be 
liliewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  ?  or,  in 
writings  of  entertainment,  will  not  criticisms  at 
least  be  entirely  suppressed,  as  equally  hurtful 
to  the  proprietor,  and  certainly  not  more  neces- 
sary to  the  public  ? 

25.  Will  not  authors  who  write  for  pay,  and 
who  are  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  works 
with  superfluities  and  digressions,  when  the  dread 
of  an  abridgment  Is  taken  away,  as  doubtless 
more  negligences  would  be  committed,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censure  and  confutation  ? 

56.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busy» 
the  indolent,  and  the  less  wealthy  part  of  man- 
kind be  deprived  of?  How  few  will  read  «i 
purchase  forty-four  large  volumes  of  the  Travs- 
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•ctiona  of  tli9  B^jvl  fiooitty,  which,  in  abrUlc. 
ment^  9n  gaperally  read,  to  the  grtat  improye- 
mont  of  phUovophy  ? 

27.  How  must  general  Byitems  of  ■ciencee  be 
writteBf  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitomee 
of  thoee  anthers  who  have  written  on  particuhur 
hfanoheib  and  thoee  worha  are  ma4e  leit  neoea- 
■ary  kf  eoeh  coUectiona  ?  Can  he  that  destroy* 
the  pro4t  of  many  copies,  be  lee*  criminal  than 
be  that  leeeens  the  pale  pf  one? 

S8.  Even  to  confute  an  erFoneooa  hook  will 
become  more  difficult,  since  it  baa  always  been  a 
eustom  to  pthridge  the  author  wh^  iMoertiona 
are  examined,  and  eometimee  to  tranecribe  all 
the  agential  parts  of  hie  book.  Muat  an  In- 
quirer after  truth  be  debarred  from  the  beoeilt 
of  snch  confutation^  unleis  he  purchases  the 


boohi  bowcTor  osaleip,  thatg%va  opcaalon  to  the 
aoswer? 

9a  Having  thns  andeavonred  to  pnrre  the 
l^ity  of  abridgmenu  from  cwitom,  and  the 
neceeeity  of  contipoivg  that  custom  fjrom  mson, 
It  remabn  only,  that  we  show  thai  we  have  pot 
printed  the  cowplatDant's  copy,  b»t  abridged  it. 

SO.  This  will  need  no  proof,  einoe  it  wiU  ap. 
pear,  upon  compariaig  the  two  hooka,  that  we 
have. reduced  thii'tr-acyeii  pages  to  thirteen  of 
the  eame  print 

31*  Our  deaigii  is,  to  give  qmt  readers  a  short 
▼lew  of  the  present  controversy;  and  we  require 
that  one  of  iheee  two  poeitions  be  proved,  either 
that  we  have  no  right  to  eochibit  such  a  visFf  <» 
that  we  can  exhibit  it  without  cyAtonusing  tha 
writers  of  each  party. 


LETTER    ON    FIRE-WORKS, 

PROM  THB  OBNTLBMAN'8  MAGAaiNE,  JAN.  ir40. 


Ma.  Urban, 
Among  the  principal  topics  of  conversation 
which  now  fumlsb  the  places  of  assembly  with 
amusement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, which  are  advandog,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees^ and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 
the  inequality  of  the  eifect  to  the  cause.  Here 
are  vast  sums  expended,  many  hands,  and  some 
heads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  namti  ves. 
And  in  what  is  all  thk  to  end  ?  in  a  building 
tliat  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages  ?  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
future  generations  ?  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 
may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 
of  virtue?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  lata 
change  of  our  state*  by  any  monument  of  these 
kinds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  but  of  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  ie 
designed;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than  a 
crowd,  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifice  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 
no  other  purpoee  that  I  can  see,  than  to  show 
how  idle  pyrotechnical  virtuosos  have  been  busy. 
Four  hours  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 
his  orb,  and  loae  his  memory  and  his  lustre  to- 
gether ;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  their  in- 
clinations lead  them,    and   wonder   by  what 
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strange  infatuation  they  had  b^en  drawn  to- 
gether. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
of  this  transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  oelebrates  ths  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 
parations, deep  intrigues,  and  subtile  schemes, 
have  set  Europe  In  a  fiame,  and,  after  having 
gazed  a  while  at  their  fire-works,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  inquire  for 
what  they  had  been  contending. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  ao 
transitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer:  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear obaerving,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
might  be  purchased,  how  many  acres  might  be 
drained,  how  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  released,  how  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  migbt 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in  rock- 
ets: and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  hnnumity,  offended,  by  such  a  trif- 
ling profusion,  when  so  many  sailors  are  starv- 
ing, and  so  many  churches  sinking  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry  by  whom  this  ex- 
pense is  at  last  to  be  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  Uie  nation 
for  a  blaze,  which  will  be  extinguished  before 
many  of  them  know  it  has  been  lighted ;  nor 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  practice^ 
which  directs  that  local  advantages  shall  be  prol 
cured  at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjoys 
tbem.  I  never  found  in  any  records,  that  any 
town  petitioned  t)ie  parilament  for  a  maypole,  a 
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bull-ring,  or  a  iUHU-ffroiind  i  9Mt4f  ^berefer«,  I 
should  think,  tir^wmtlBh  m  thej  fure  kn  dm»r 
Uo,  and  leM  mef III*  bave  tt  UMt  af  litOf  ctoim 
to  Uie  public  purM« 

Tho  fir»-w«rfcs  aro,  I  suppoie,  prepared,  aod 
thereforo  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  pr^ieot  t 


but  I  hopt  tho  gfDerodty.of.the  fpetat  is  noi  eo 
far  extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  dU 
viereioii-  dAin  a  wkhni-alreadf  wrhaneted,  and 
make  m  pay  ibr  pictures  hi  the  fire,,  irhieh  none 
wiU  haTe  tho  poev  pkae«M  ^  beholding  b» 
themadves.      .  ■ 
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roa  raxNTzyp  bt  suBscaimoN, 

ESSAYS  IN  VERSE  AND   PROSE. 
BY  ANNA  WILLUMS. 

FROM  THE  GBNTLBMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  SETT.  1700. 


Wflur  a  wHtar  of  my  pes  oelicita  the  regard  of 
the  public  iomo  apology  eeeme  alvmysto  be 
expected;  and  U is  unhappily  too  much  in  my 
power  to  oatisiy  thto  demand ;  sinee^  how  Uttle 
eooyer  I  .may  be  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 
etndy,  for  fumiahing  the  woiid  with  literary 
entertainments,  I  hare  sneh  motiTse  for  yen- 
turing  my  little  performaneee  into  the  light,  as 
are  sufiident  to  counterbalance  the  eensnre  of 
arreganoe,  and  to  turn  off  my  attention  from 
the  threataof  criticism.  The  world  wiU  perhape 
be  eomething  eoftened  when  it  ehall  be  known, 
that  my  intention  was  to  hare  liyed  by  meane 


more  anited  to  my  abiUty,  from  which  being 
now  out  off  by  a  total  privatioir  of  sight,  I  have 
been  pel  Bwaded  to  suffer  such  Essays  as  I  had 
formerly  written,  to  be  collected,  and  fitted,  if 
they  can  be  fitted,  by  the  kindnees  of  my  friends* 
for  tho  prees.  Tho  candonr  of  those  diat  hare 
alreadyenoooregod  me,  wilU  I  hope,  psvdon tiw 
delays  incident  to  a  work  which  must  be  pes* 
liumed.  by  other  eyee  and  ether  hssids :  and  oso- 
suremay  surely  be  content  to  spare  the  eonu 
pteitfonK  of  is'  wbmaii,  wrilten  for  amusement, 
and  pnbUalied-  fiw  i|eeessitg% 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  AUTHORS. 

FROM  THE  UNIVJBHSAL  VIMJTJ8B,  Amh,  I7«l. 


TO  THE  VISITEIl. 


Sia, 


I  KNOW  not  what  apology  to  make  for  the  little 
dissertation  which  I  have  eent,  and  which  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  have  sent  with  design  that  yon 
should  print  it  I  know  that  admonition  Is  very 
eeldom  grateful,  and  that  authors  are  eminently 
choleric ;  yet,  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every  im- 
partial reader,  will  be  convinced,  that  I  intend 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  advancement 
of  knowledge ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  whoee 
bands  this  shall  happen  tofidl,  will  rank  himself 


among  those  who  are  to  bo  eaieepted  from  gen* 
era!  censure. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Scire  velim  qasre  totips  mibi,  NfDVoISi  tri«ti« 
Occurris  fronte  obdoctt,  ceu  Marsys  Tictus,— Jvv. 

Thxbx  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art, 
however  benefieiel  to  mankind,  which  eltlier  by 
casual  deviations,  or  foolish  pervenione,  is  not 
sometimes  mischievous.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  happiness,  may  be  made  Ukewiee  tho 
cause  of  misery.  Tho  medidne,  which,  rightly 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  has,  when  rashncm 
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or  iguonnoe  preserib«s  It,  the  aame  povrer  to 
deatroy. 

I  have  oompated,  at  aome  houn  of  lelsare,  the 
loss  and  gain  of  literature,  and  set  the  pain 
which  it  produces  against  the  pleasure.  Such 
calculations  are  indeed  at  a  great  distance  from 
mathematical  exactness,  as  they  arise  from  the 
Ibduction  of  a  few  particulars,  and  from  obscr- 
Tations  made  rather  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  computist,  than  the  nature  of  things.  But 
such  a  narrow  surrey  as  can  1>e  taken,  will  easily 
show  that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and  inflict 
many  calamities ;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
Tidual  who  may  not  consider  them  as  immediate- 
ly or  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they  are 
chief  Instruments  of  couTeylng  knowledge,  and 
transmitting  sentiments ;  and  almost  every  man 
learns,  by  their  means,  all  that  is  right  or  wrong 
in  his  sentiments  and  conduct. 

If  letters  were  considered  only  as  means  of 
pleasure,  it  might  well  be  doubted  in  what  de- 
gree of  estimation  they  should  be  held ;  but  when 
thi*y  are  referred  to  necessity,  the  oontroTersy  Is 
at  an  end :  it  soon  appears,  that  though  they 
may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  life 
would  scarcely  rise,  without  them,  above  the 
common  existence  of  animal  nature :  we  might 
Indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  universal  ignorance, 
but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure  or  security, 
all  the  embellishments  and  delights,  and  most  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  present 
condition. 

Iriterature  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  light,  which, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometimes  enable 
us  to  see  what  we  do  not  like ;  but  who  would 
wish  to  escape  unpleaaiog  objects,  by  condemn- 
ing himself  to  perpetual  darkness? 

Since,  therefore,  letters  are  thus  indispensably 
necessary,  since  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
lose  their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their 
mischiefs,  it  is  worth  our  serious  inquiry,  how 
their  benefits  may  be  increased  and  their  mis- 
chiefs lessened ;  by  what  means  the  harvest  of 
our  studies  may  afford  us  more  corn  and  less 
chaff;  and  how  the  roses  of  the  gardens  of 
science  may  gratify  us  more  with  their  fragrance, 
and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not  at  present  mention  the  more  .for* 
midable  evils  which  the  misapplication  of  litera- 
ture produces,  nor  speak  of  churches  infected 
with  heresy,  states  inflamed  with  sedition,  or 
schools  ittfktuated  with  hypotlietical  fictions. 
These  are  evils  which  mankind  have  always  la- 
mented, and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  and 
modest,  tbey  must,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  la- 
ment, without  hope  of  remedy.  I  shall  now 
touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  extensive 
.evfls,  yet  such  as  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and  are  of  late  so  widely  diffused, 
as  to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  of 
the  legislature,   yet  the  consideration  of  those 


whose  benevdenoe  inclines  them  to  a  voluntary 
care  of  public  happiness. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Virgil,  and  I  sap- 
pose  by  many  before  him,  that  **  Bees  do  not 
make  honey  for  their  own  use;**  the  swceU 
which  they  coUeet  In  their  laborious  excursions, 
and  store  up  in  their  hives  with  so  much  skill, 
are  seised  by  those  who  have  contributed  neither 
toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal 
Is  either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift 
without  a  supply,  llie  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
alike  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  how« 
ever  hitherto  neglected,  may  daim  regarj. 
£very  body  of  men  is  important  according  to 
the  joint  proportion  of  their  usefulness  and  their 
number.  Individuals,  however  they  may  excel, 
cannot  hope  to  be  considered  singly  as  of  great 
weight  in  the  political  balance ;  and  multitudes, 
though  they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand 
some  notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless 
they  contribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society^ 
by  co-operating  to  Its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  eza- 
mining,  the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ;  they 
are  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of  know« 
ledge,  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspicaous 
part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  In  former 
times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  pawsfd 
through  the  severities  of  disdpline,  and  the  pro- 
bation of  public  trials,  before  tbey  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countrymen ;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to  ftanm 
and  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  literatur« 
are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  Idleness 
disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  Inclines  to  set 
himself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his  jour- 
nal, the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  annoal 
labour ;  be  that  succeeds  In  his  trade,  thinks  his 
wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding,  and  bcddly 
tutors  the  public;  he  that  fails,  considers  his 
miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a  capacity  too 
great  for  the  business  of  a  shop,  and  amuaea 
himself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or  translating. 
The  last  century  Imagined,  that  a  man,  compoa- 
ing  In  his  chariot,  was  a  new  object  of  curiosity  ; 
but  how  much  would  the  wonder  have  been  ln> 
creased  by  a  footman  studying  behind  it?  Tbere 
is  now  no  daas  of  men  without  its  authors^  from 
the  peer  to  the  thresher ;  nor  can  the  sons  of  liter- 
ature be  confined  any  longer  to  Grub-street  or 
Moorfields ;  they  are  spread  over  all  the  town 
and  all  the  country,  and  fill  every  stage  of  habi- 
tation from  the  cellar  to  the  garret 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
must  always  fall  ss  the  quantity  is  increased,  and 
that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be  mnl- 
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tipUed  befond  a  oertain  number.  The  great 
misery  of  writers  proceeds  fnui  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  have  any  doth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  eyery 
man  must  use  his  own  bread ;  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  erery 
man  must  be  content  to  read  his  book  to  himself? 
for  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
lug  at  the  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own;  yet  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  indulged  by 
many  of  the  writing  race,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  suffer 
their  minds  to  form  indonsiderate  hopes,  they 
are  harassed  and  dq}ected  with  frequent  disap- 
pointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix 
the  lowest  point  to  which  hmnauity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  life  of  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
like  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  bunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  these  are  indeed  sUtes  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  aro  they  to  the  life  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  case  of  many  among  the  re- 
tailers of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus 
to  swarm  over  the  land ;  and  whether  It  be  by 
propagation  or  contagion,  produce  new  writer^ 
to  heighten  the  general  distross,  to  increase  con- 
fusion, and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  studied  the  varietita  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man's  walk,  or  air,  to  what  state 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  £very  man  has 
noted  the  legs  of  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  little  extension  of  his  physiognomical 
acquisitions  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  Is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my- 
self for  an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  other 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  examine  one 
by  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers;  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  the, hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  aro  seldom  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  er  late  in  the  evening,  but  about  din- 
ner time  they  an  all  in  motion,  and  have  one 
uniform  eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives 
little  opportunity  of  discerning  their  hopes  or 
fears,  their  pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all 
dined,  or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day 
without  a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play, 
and  I  can  perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  public,  by  which  his  new  book 
has  been  totally  neglected;  another. cursing  the 
French,  who  fright  away  literary  curiosity  by 
their  threats  of  an  invasion  ;  snother  swearing 
at  his  bookseller,  who  will  advance  no  money 


without  copy;  another  pemsing  as  he  walks, 
his  publisher's  bill ;  another  murmuring  at  an 
unanswerable  critieism;  another  determining  to 
write.no  moroto  a  generation  of  barbarians; 
and  another  resolving  to  try  once  again,  whether 
he  cannot  awaken  the  drowsy  world  to  a  sense 
of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  then  may  be  re- 
marked among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
a  strut  of  elevation ;  but  if  these  favourites  of 
fortune  aro  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days, 
they  seldom  fail  to  show  the  transitorinese  of  hu- 
man felicity;  the  crest  falls,  the  gayety  is  ended, 
and  thero  appear  evident  tokens  of  a  suocerfsful 
rival,  or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  aro  the  moet  wrotcb- 
ed,  who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre, 
and  who  aro  to  propitiate  fint  the  manager,  and 
then  the  public  Many  an  humble  visitant  have 
I  followed  to  the  doon  .of  these  lords  of  the 
drama,  seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shak- 
ing hand,  and,  after  long  delibention,  adventun 
to  aolidr  entrance,  by  a  single  knock ;  but  I  ne- 
ver staid  to  see  them  come  out  from  their  au-^ 
dience,  because  my  heart  is  tender,  and  being 
subject  to  frights  in  bed,  I  would  not  willingly 
dream  of  an  author. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportion- 
ate to  the  maintenance  which  the  public  seems 
willing  to  assign  them;  that  then  is  neither 
praise  nor  meat  for  all  who  write,  is  apparent 
from  this,  that,  like  wolves  in  long  winten, 
they  are  forced  to  proy  on  one  another.  The 
JRewewen  and  Critical  Beviewers,  the  Reniarkert 
and  Emminert  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by 
devouring  their  Inrethren.  I  am  far  from  ima- 
gining that  they  are  naturally  moro  ravenous 
or  blood-thirsty  than  those  on  whom  they  fall 
with  so  much  violence  and  fury ;  but  they  are 
hungry,  and  hunger  must  be  satisfied;  and  these 
savages,  when  their  belUes  aro  full,  will  fawn 
on  thoee  whom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  th^  considerations  amounts- 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  writeics  must  at 
last  be  lessened,  but  by  what  method  this  great 
design  can  be  accomplished,  is  not  easily  disco- 
vered. It  was  lately  proposed,  that  every  man 
who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
as  the  contriver  of  ways  and  means  very  judi- 
ciously observed,  would  either  destroy  the  dogs, 
or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors,  only  the 
payment  must  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the 
animal,  upon  which  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessary ; 
for  many  a  man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog, 
will  dismiss  his  dedicator.  Perhaps  if  every 
one  who  employed  or  harboured  an  author,  was 
assessed  a  groat  a-year,  it  would  sufficiently  les- 
sen the  nuisance  without  destroying  the  spedes. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted 
rashly.  We  must  consider  how  the  authors, 
which  this  tax  shall  exdude  from  thdr  trade, 
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tf«  to  b«  ettfUoftis  Tht-iiMt  Hied  In  *•  her* 
rbig-fitk&ry  ttok  tumUk  trork  ht  for  Uw,  aiid 
mtt  ttUMf  oui  h6  eiDployted  M  labourers  at  th« 
foimdatfon  of  Uto  iMw  df^^.  There  ttott, 
thciroforte)  be  eome  otber  icheme  fomoed  for  their 
acoomttiodatfoii,  whidi  the  preeoDt  etate  of  af- 
fairs may  easily  supply.  It  Is  well  known,  that 
^reat  effBita  have  been'Uitely  mide  t6ma&  the 
fleet,  and  angment  the  army,  and  loud  eoni- 
plaintsare  made  of  useM  hands  Ibroed  away 
from  their  Aunilleafaitb  the  eerriceof  the  eroWn. 
This  offeneito  eaertlon  of  power  may  be  eiilly 
aToided,  by  opening  a  fcw  hoiUM  for  the  eater-' 
talnnienti>f  diBoarded'aiithork,  Who  wMld  enttf 
into  the  senriee  with  grAt  alncrlty,  as  Most  of 
theiti  cr^  Mil«di  IHeiHis  of  everj^  pi«seDtgOT- 
emment ;  many  of  thesa  are  niM  of  able  bodies 
and  strong  limbSf  ^naliiled  at  least  at  well  Ibr 
Ae  tnuikei  as  ths  jMfi;  Ihsy sre,  ptirhaps, «t  preo- 
ent  a  little  eduwlated  and  enfeebled,  but  would 
soon  recover  their  strength  and  flesh  wfth  good 
quarters  and  present  pay. 

Thertf  are  sdtte  reibons  lor  whieh  they  may* 
seem  partlcolarly  qualHIed  for  a*  ftllttary  life; 
They  aro  ased  tosuflbr  Want  of  enry  kfaid  j  they 
are  aoenstomed  to  obey  the  word  of  eoumand 
from  their  patrons  and  their  bookseilen;  they 
have  always  pisssed  a  His  of  haurd  and  ndven- 
tnre,  nneertsin  what  may  be  their  state  on  tho 
next  dsy ;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  importance, 
they  have-  lotfjg  made  tlieir  minde  ftmiliar  to 
danger,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  daring 
undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes.  They 
have  their  memories  stated- with  sUthe  strata^ 
gems  of  w«r,  and  have  ovetf  and  over  praoiisefl 
in  their  dossttf  tko  eoq[»edients  of  distress,  the  ex- 
ultatiofl  of  trinmphyand'tbe  resignation  of  he- 
i^Me,  sentonoed  fo  descmotfoii'*  - 

Some  fcideod  there  are,  irfao^  by  often  changing 
sides  in  controversy,  may  give  Juei  snepldon  of 


their  fldellty,«nd  wHonk  I  should  tMnk  likely  to 
desert  for  the  pleHMire  of  desertion,  or  for  a  far- 
thing a  month  adtanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these 
men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
can  never  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  their 
logs^  There  ane  others  whom  long  depression, 
under  svpereUloas  patrons,  has  so  humbled  and 
crushed,  that  they  will  never  have  -steadiness  to 
keep  their  ranks*  But  for  these  men  there  may 
be  found  flfos  and  drtnns,  and  they  will  be  weil 
enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  if 
they  are  not  e41iged  to  flght  themselVee. 

It  le  UMTS  dittcalt  to  know  what  csn  be  dona 
with  Attlridfe9ofMe^efi,ofwfaomthl8  age  has 
produosd  greater  numbtos  than  any  former  time, 
li'ls  indeed  eoimhon  'for  women  to  follow  the 
camp,  but  no  prudent  general  will  aUow  them  in 
itach  'numbers  iS  As  breM  of  authm^iBes  would 
Aimidi.  Authoresses  are  eeldom  fomous  fe« 
dean  linen,  therefore  they  cannot  make  lann* 
dresses;  they  ore  rftrely  skilful  at  their  needle, 
and  cannet  metod  a  soldier's  shirt;  they  will 
make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  ibuch  accustomed 
tbeat.  I  must  therefore  propose,  that  they  Aan 
form  «  foment  of  themselves,  and  ganison 
the  town  which'  is'  supposed  to  be  In  most  dan- 
ger of  a  Fk'^nch  invasion.  They  will  probably 
have  no  enemies  to  erioountei^;  but,  if  they  are 
onoe'shut  up  tbgethei*,  they  will  soon  dlseDcum- 
ber  the  publfo  by  teaHng  out  the  eyes  of  one  an- 


•  The  gnttt  art  of  life,  is  to  play  for  much,  and 
Ur  stake  IftOe ;  "vi^idi  ifale  I  have  kept  in  view 
through  this  whole  project ;  for,  if  our  authors 
and  authoresses  "defoat  our  enemies,  we  shall 
obtain  sll  the  usual  advantages  of  victory ;  and, 
ff  they  shoidd  be-  destroyed  in  war,  we'  diall 
lose  dnly  those  who  had  weaTl^  die  public, 
and  whom,  whatever  be  tbeif  fate,  n<ibody  will 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  1756. 


TO  THE  PUBLfa 

Ttttas  are  some  practices  wfafdi  custom  and 
prejudice  havo  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to 
observe  or  neglect  them  it  e^iually -censurable. 
ITio  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  evory  man  thinks  himself  at  libesty 


to  deride,  nod  yet  every  man  dxpeets,  and  er- 
pects  with  reason,  that  fa^  trho  solicits  the  pub- 
lic attention  should  ^ve  some  account  of  his 
pretensions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
new  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the*  weJl 
deserrrd  popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  oC 
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this  klnd>  baa  now  made  it  almost  neoMsary  to 
prefix  the  name  of  Magasine.  There  are  already 
many  such  periodical  oompilationiil  of  which  we 
4o  not  enyy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the 
ttcellenoe.  If  the  nature  of  things  would  al- 
low us  to  Indulge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire 
to  adTance  our  own  interest  without  lessening 
that  of  any  other,  and  to  eacdte  the  curiosity 
of  the  vacant,  rather  than  withdraw  that  which 
other  writers  have  already  engaged. 

Our  design  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
literary,  of  erery  month,  and  our  pamphlets  must 
consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  articles 
unconnected  and  independent  on  each  other. 

The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's 
attention  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  we  shall  therefore  register  all  public  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  givB  any  regular  series  of  debates,  or 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric 
The  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  haye  been 
long  icnown  to  be  fictitious,  and  produced  some- 
times by  men  who  never  heard  tlie  dehate,  nor 
had  any  authentic  information.  We  haire  no 
design  to.  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
and  shall  therefore  giro  the  naked  arguments 
used  in  the  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
add,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  the  names  of 
the  speakers. 

As  the  prooeedings  in  parliament  are  unintel 
I'gible  without  a  iuiowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  pnd  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
hibit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  7et 
distinct,  of  foreign  ailairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are 
considered  by  English  either  as  firiends  or  ene- 
mies. 

Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 
will  demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  we 
shall  record  every  remarlcable  event,  extraor- 
dinary casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
striking  novelty,  and  shsll  apply  our  care  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  with  very  little  reliance  on 
the  daily  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
burials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 
few  omissions  or  mistalces  will  be  found,  though 
some  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  so  great  a 
variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  op- 
portunity for  minute  information. 

It  is  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  officers  and  persons  In  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  shall  be  noted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  bo  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 


The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  (he  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  Judgment  or  saga- 
city, must  be  left  to  our  readers  to  determine ; 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  Insot  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  writ- 
ings which  this  age  of  writers  may  offer  to  our 
notice.  A  few  only  wiU  deserve  the  distinction 
of  criticSsm,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it.  We 
shall  try  to  lelect  the  best  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science. 
Any  new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument, 
the  discovery  of  any  property  In  nature,  or  any 
new  method  of  bringing  known  properties  into 
use  or  view,  shall  be  diligently  treasured  up 
wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  things  of  gen- 
era!  entertainment.  The  elegant  trifles  of  liter- 
ature, the  wild  strains  of  fancy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  collection.  Nor 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla- 
nations of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  history,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  any  other  on  those  petty  works 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some 
dissertations  on  things .  more  permanent  and 
stable ;  some  inquiries  into  the  history  of  nature, 
which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankind 
were  afraid  of  exhausting  it  There  are  in  our 
own  country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of 
note  that  are  yet  little  known,  and  every  day 
gives  opportunities  of  new  obeervations  which 
are  made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  find  means 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  physiological  dis- 
coveries, and  with  regard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and 
candid  correspondents. 

.  We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reason- 
able exactness ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  men  qualified  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  and  each  has  the  employment 
assigned  him,  which  he  is  supposed  most  able  to 
discharge. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  BRUHOT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  cotrotvnt  tkis  wvirk  MoordiQf  to  my  pruttte. 
with  •■  Moouot  of'tht  Comie  ThMtre,  and  en- 
treat  the  reader,  whether  a  favonrw  or  an  anemj 
«f  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  poaa  hia  oenanre 
upon  the  anthore  or  upon  me,  without  a  regular 
penual  of  this  whole  work.  For,  though  it 
•eemt  to  be  oompoeed  of  pieces  of  which  each 
may  precede  or  follow  withont  dependence  apon 
the  other,  yet  all  the  parte  taken  togetlier, 
form  a  system  which  would  be  destroyed  by 
their  dlejunction.  TVIiich  way  shall  we  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients'  shows,  but  by 
comparing  together  all  that  is  left  of  them?  The 
value  and  neceaeity  of  this  comparison  deter- 
mined me  to  publish  all,  or  to  publish  nothing. 
Besides,  the  reflections  on  each  pieces  and  on 
the  general  taste  of  antiquity,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  without  importance^  haTC  a 
kind  of  obscure  gradation,  which  I  have  careful- 
ly endeaTOured  to  preserre,  and  of  which  the 
thread  would.be  loetby  him  who  should  slightly 
glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometimes 
upon  another.  It  is  a  structure  which  I  hate 
endeaToured  to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  1 
could,  and  which  must  be  eeen  in  its  full  extent 
and  In  proper  sucoeesion.  The  reader  who  aUpa 
here  and  there  over  the  book,  might  make  a 
hundred  objections  which  are  either  anticipated 
or  answered  in  those  pieces  which  he  might  have 
overlooked.  I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  the 
connection  of  the  parts  of  this  work,  that  I  have 
declined  to  exhaust  the  suliject,  and  have  sup- 
pressed many  of  my  notions^  that  I  might  leare 
the  judicious  reader  to  pleaee  himself  by  forming 
•uch  conclusions  as  1  supposed  him  like  to  dls- 
eoToraa  well  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attempting 
to  prtjudice  the  reader  by  an  apdogy  either  for 
the  ancients,  or  my  own  manner.  I  have  not 
claimed  a  right  of  obliging  others  to  determine, 
by  ray  opinion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which  I 
think  due  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stage; 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  reputation  in  the  pre- 
eent  time,  ought  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of 
thinking  or  expressing  my  thoughts,  which  I 
leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 
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Reatoiu  why  jfrUtophana  majf  he  reaetoed,  vdA* 
014/  irandating  kim  eiUirefy. 

I  WAS  In  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  should 
meddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  comedy,  both  he- 
oanae  the  plecea  which  remain  are  very  few,  the 
lioentlouaness  of  Aristophanes,  their  author,  is 
exorbitant,  and  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  firom 
the  performances  of  a  single  poet^  a  just  Idea  of 
Greek  comedy.  Besides,  it  seemed  that  tragedy 
was  suAcient  to  employ  all  my  attention,  that  I 
might  i^ve  a  complete  representation  of  that  kind 
of  writing,  which  waa  moat  eateemed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  wlaer  Greeks,*  partionlariy 
by  Socrates,  who  set  no  value  upon  comedy  or 
comic  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  that  drama, 
which  In  p<Mte  ages,  and  above  aU  others  In  our 
own,  has  been  so  much  advanced,  that  it  has 
become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  prafenUe,  In- 
dinee  me  to  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproneh- 
ed  with  an  Imperfect  wor]^  If,  after  having 
gone  as  deep  as  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Grsdi 
tragedy,  I  did  not  at  least  sketch  a  dranght  of 
the  comedy. 

I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  whdly  lna« 
possible  to  surmount,  at  least  In  part,  the  difll- 
cultiee  which  had  stopped  mc,  and  to  go  somewhat 
forther  than  the  learned  vrritera^f  who  have  pub- 
lished in  French  some  pieces  of  Aristopbanea; 
not  that  I  pretend  to  make  laige  translationa. 
The  same  reasons  which  have  hindered  with  re> 
spect  to  the  more  noble  parte  of  the  GmA 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  jny  {■re- 
sent subject.      Though  ridicule,  which  la  tb« 
business  of  comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  all 
times,  than  the  passtons  which  are  moved  by 
tragic  compoaitions ;  yet.  If  diversity  of  maanen 
may  sometimee  disguise  the  passions  themaelvea, 
how   much   greater  change  will  be  made   in 


e  Tliere  wai  a  law  wliieb  foibede  any  judge  of  tbo 
Areopegaa  to  write  comedy. 
t  MadAine  Dacier,  M.  Boivin. 
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JooularillM!  Hm  tnitli  1%  that  they  are  eo 
maoh  changed  hj  the  ooone  of  time,  that  plea- 
mnttf  and  ridicule  beoone  doll  and  flat  much 
more  eaaily  than  the  pathetic  beeomei  ridioulooe. 

Tliat  which  is  oommenlj  known  by  the  term 
Jocular  and  comio>  la  nothing  hut  a  torn  of  ez- 
premion,  an  airy  phantom,  that  muct  be  caught 
at  a  particular  point.  A*  we  loae  this  point,  we 
loee  the  jocalarity,  and  find  nothing  but  dolnem 
in  its  place.  A  lucky  sally,  which  has  filled  a 
oompany  with  laughtetr,  will  have  no  effect  in 
print.  iMcause  it  is  shown  single  and  separate 
from  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  force. 
Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  books, 
have  had  the  same  fate ;  their  spirit  has  erapo- 
nted  by  time,  and  has  left  nothing  to  us  but  in- 
sipidity. None  but  the  moet  bitlnir  PMsages 
have  preaeryed  their  points  unblunted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extends  uni« 
yersally  to  all  translations  of  Aristophanes,  and 
many  allusions  of  which  time  has  deprived  no, 
there  are  loose  ezprsssions  thrown  out  to  the 
populace  to  raise  laughter  firom  corrupt  passions, 
which  are  unworthy  of  t^e  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  whidi  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obecurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
of  comedy  was  excelleot,  at  least  It  would  not 
appear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
parison of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
lie  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the 
reader  that  of  perusing.  As  for  that  small 
number  of  writers  who  delight  in  those  delica^ 
des,  they  give  themsdves  very  little  trouble  about 
translations,  except  it  be  to  find  fault  with  them ; 
and  the  majority  of  people  of  wit  like  comediee 
that  may  give  them  pleasure,  without  much 
trouble  of  attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed 
to  find  beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  de- 
ductions to  find  it  beautiful.  If  Hden  had  not 
appeared  beautilnl  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
but  by  force  of  argument,  we  had  never  been 
told  of  the  Trojan  war. 

On  the  other  dde,  Aristophanee  is  an  author 
]niore  considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  The 
History  of  Greece  could  not  pass  over  him  when 
It  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
this  alone  might  procure  him  vsspect,  even  when 
he  was  not  conddered  as  a  comic  poet.  But 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find 
him  the  only  author  firom  whom  may  be  drawn 
a  Just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age ;  and  farther, 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes  attacks 
upon  the  tragic  writers,  particularly  upon  the 
three  chief,  whoee  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
onder  examination ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
■ometimes  upon  the  state,  and  unon  the  gods 
themsdves. 

Thet^tef  heads  of  thit  ditamnt. 
II.  These  oondderatlons  have  determined  me 
to  IUlow»  in  my  representation  of  this  writer, 


the  same  method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 
tragie  pieces,  which  isb  that  of  giving  an  exact 
analysis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  firam 
which  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First* 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  that  i^e» 
without  omitting  that  of  Menander.  *  Secondly, 
Upon  the  vices  and  government  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to  en- 
tertdn  of  Aristophanss,  with  respect  to  Eschy* 
lus,  Sophodes,  and  £oripides.  Fourthly,  Upon 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  Thpm 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  eomo- 
times  separately,  sometimee  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  free  manner  of  writing 
will  allow.  I  shsll  oondude  with  a  short  view 
of  the  wholc!,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

History  of  Comedy, 

III.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dader,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  ha\  e  coU 
lected  of  all  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the^ 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  ori- 
ginal, that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of. 
the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  ona 
another  but  by  a  burlesque  or  serious  chorus^ 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according 


*  Measnder,  sa  Arheniau,  son  of  Diopythw  sad 
HegJstrata,  wss  apparently  the  most  eminent  of  tbe 
writen  of  the  new  comedy.  He  bad  been  a  •choler 
of  TbeophrMtus :  bit  posdon  ior  the  women  brooght 
infamy  upon  him :  he  was  aqdat-eyed*  and  very 
lirely.  Of  the  one  hondred  and  eighty  comediee,  or, 
secording  to  Sddss,  the  eighty  which  he  cmpoeed^ 
and  which  are  dl  stated  to  be  trandated  by  Terenee, 
we  have  now  only  a  few  fragments  remaining.  He 
floariahed  about  the  llftth  Olympiad,  818  yeanbeibfe 
the  Christian  Ira.  Ho  was  drowned  as  he  wsa 
bathing  in  the  port  of  Pineu.  I  have  told  in  another 
place,  what  ia  aaid  of  one  Philemon,  hij  antagonist^ 
nut  so  good  a  poet  aa  himself,  but  one  who  often 
gdned  the  prise.  This  Philemon  was  older  than  him, 
and  was  much  in  ISashion  in  die  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  expressed  all  his  wishes  in  two  lines ; 
"To  have  healthy  and  ibrtnne,  and  pleasure,  and 
never  to  bo  in  debt,  b  all  I  desire."  He  was  very 
covetous,  and  was  pictured  with  his  fingers  hooke^ 
so  that  he  set  his  comedies  at  a  high  price.  He  lived 
aboat  a  hmdred  yean,  some  say  a  hnndred  and  one. 
Many  tdes  are  told  of  bis  death ;  Yderins  Maximns 
says^  that  he  died  with  langhing  at  a  little  hicident : 
seeing  an  asa  eating  his  Ags,  he  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  drive  her  away ;  die  man  madeno  great  haste, 
and  the  ass  eat  them  all.  "  Well  done,"  says  Phile- 
mon, "  now  give  her  some  wine."— Apdeios  and 
Qdntilian  placed  this  writer  much  below  Menander, 
but  ga/e  hte  the  seoend  place. 
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to  the  notion  which  baa  sinoe  been  fonnad, 
comedy  was  produced  after  trafedy,  and  waa  in 
many  reapects  a  aequel  and  imitation  of  the 
worlcs  of  Eschylua.  It  ia  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  an  action  act  before  the  sight  by  the 
aame  artifice  of  repieaentation.  Nothing  is  dif- 
ferent but  the  oljject,  which  is  merely  ridieole. 
This  original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  ad- 
mitted,  if  we  take  the  word  of  Horace,  who 
must  haye  known  better  than  as  the  tme  datea 
of  dramatic  works.  This  poet  supports  the 
system  which  I  hate  endeaToured  to  establish 
in  the  second  discourse*  so  strongly  as  to  amount 
to  demonRtrative  proof. 

Horacef  ezpresasa  himself  thoa :  «  Thespia 
18  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  Inventor  of  a  spe- 
cies of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in 
carts,  playera  ameared  with  the  dr^gaof  wine,  of 
whom  some  sung  and  others  declaimed.**  This 
waa  the  first  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  co- 
medy :  for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speak- 
er, without  the  least  appearance  of  dialogue. 
'<  Escbylns  afterwarda  exhibited  them  with 
more  dignity.  He  placed  them  on  a  stage  some- 
what above  the  ground,  covered  their  faces  with 
masks,  put  buskins  on  their  feet,  dressed  them 
in  trailing  robes,  and  made  them  speak  in  a 
more  lofty  style.**  Horace  omits  invention  of 
dialogue^  which  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  f 
But,  however,  it  may  be  well  enongh  inferred 
from  the  following  words  of  Horace ;  this  com- 
pletion is  mentioned  while  be  speaks  of  Eschy- 
lus,  and  therefore  to  Eschylus  It  must  be  aa- 
cribed :  "  Then  first  appeared  the  old  comedy, 
with  great  aucceas  in  its  beginning.*'  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Greek  comedy  aroae  after  tragedy, 
and  by  conaeqaence  tragedy  waa  its  parent.  It 
waa  formed  in  imitation  of  Eecbylua,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  tragic  drama ;  or,  to  go  yet  higher 
into  antlqidty,  had  its  original  from  Homer, 
who  was  the  guide  of  Eschylua.  For,  if  we 
credit  Aristotle,  §  comedy  had  its  blrtb  from 
the  Maigitesy  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  appear  leas 
surprising,  since  the  ideaa  of  the  human  mind 
are  always  gradual,  and  arts  are  seldom  invented 
but  by  imiution.  The  first  idea  contains  the 
seed  of  the  second ;  this  second,  expanding  it- 
aelf,  gires  birth  to  a  third ;  and  so  on.  Such  la 
the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeda  In 
its  productions  step  by  step»  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  nature  multiplies  her  works  by  imitating, 
or  repeating  her  own  act,  when  she  seems  most 
to  run  into  variety.  In  thia  manner  it  waa 
that  comedy  had  its  birth,  its  increaae,  its  im- 
provement, iU  perfection,  and  ita  diversity. 

♦  Greek  Theatre,  part  I.  toI.  l* 

t  Hor.  Poet.  ▼.  175.  X  Poet.  eh.  4. 

$  Poet.  cbap.  4. 


IV.  But  the  queaUon  is,  who  was  the  happ^ 
anthtnrof  that  imitation,  and  tiiat  show,  whether 
only  one  like  Esehyloa  of  tragedy,  or  whether 
they  were  aevaral?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
before  him,  explained  this.*  This  poet  only 
quotes  three  writers,  who  had  vepatation  In  the 
old  comedy,  £upoUs,f  Cratlnas,^  and  Aristo- 
phanea,  of  whom  he  eays,  «  Iliat  they,  and 
othera  who  wrote  In  the  same  way,  reprehended 
the  faulta  of  particular  persons  with  excessive 
liberty.**  These  are  probably  the  poets  of  tlio 
greateat  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the 
first,  and  we  know  the  names  of  many  others  § 
Among  these  three  we  may  be  sure  that  Ariato- 
phanea  had  the  greatest  character,  ainoe  not 
only  the  king  of  Peraiay  expressed  a  high  esteem 
of  him  to  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  as  of  a  man 
extremely  useful  to  his  country,  and  Flato^ 
rated  him  ao  high  as  to  say  that  the  Graces  re- 
dded in  his  bosom ;  but  likewise  because  he  ta 
the  only  writer  of  whom  any  comedies  have 
made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  conf<i. 
aion  of  timco.  llicre  are  not  indeed  any  proofii 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  ao 
called,  capecialiy  since  he  had  not  only  predeoea- 
sore  who  wrote  in  tlie  aame  kind,  but  It  ie  at 


»  «  The  alteratioas  which  have  been  made  fax  tra- 
gedy, were  perceptible,  and  the  authors  of  them  un- 
known ;  but  comedy  has  lain  hi  obtcurity,  being  not 
cnltltatedflike  tragedy,  from  the  time  of  its  originar; 
for  it  was  k>ng  before  the  magbtrates  began  to  give 
comic  cbomses.  It  was  ftnt  exhibited  by  acton  who 
pUyed  Tolimtarily,  without  orders  of  the  magistratea. 
From  the  time  that  it  began  to  tske  some  settled 
form,  we  know  its  authors,  bat  are  not  informed  who 
first  used  masks,  added  prologues,  increased  the 
numbers  of  the  acton,  and  joined  all  the  other  things 
which  now  belong  to  it.  The  first  that  thought  of 
fonu&ng  comic  fables  were  Epicbarmus  and  Phovmys, 
and  consequently  this  manner  came  from  Sicily: 
Crates  was  the  firit  Athenian  that  adopted  it,  and 
forsook  the  practice  of  gross  raillery  that  prevailed 
before."  ArUtoi.  ch.  5.  Crates  flourished  ia  tfaa 
B3nd  Olympiad,  450  yean  before  our  era,  twelve  or 
thirteen  yean  before  Aristophanes. 

t  Eupolis  was  an  Athenian ;  his  death,  which  we 
shall  mention  presently,  is  represented  dUTetently 
by  anthon,  who  almost  all  agree  that  he  was 
drowned.  Elian  adds  an  incident  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned :  he  says  (book  x.  Of  Antanals  J  HbmX 
one  Augoas  of  Eleusis,  made  finpi^  a  present  of  a 
fine  mastiflT,  who  was  so  £gd&f  nl  to  hit  master  as  to 
worry  to  death  aslsTe  who  was  carrying  away  some 
of  his  comedies.  He  adds,  that  when  the  poet  dicMl 
at  Egene,  his  dog  staid  by  his  tomb  till  he  perished 
by  grief  and  hanger. 

X  Cratsnos  of  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Calimedee, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  He  composed 
twenty  comedies,  of  which  nine  bad  the  prise :  be 
was  a  dariog  writer,  but  a  cowardly  warrior. 

$  Hertolius  has  collected  the  sentences  of  fifty 
Greek  poets  of  the  different  ages  of  comedy. 

I  Interlude  of  the  second  act  of  the  coaoody  en- 
titled "  Tho  Achamians.* 

%  Epigram  attributed  to  IHato. 
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Iwtt  a  sign,  that  he  bad  eontiibuted  mora  than 
any  otbar  to  hving  comedy  to  the  perfection  In 
which  he  left  it.  We  ahall,  therefore,  not  in- 
quire  Ikrther,  whether  refirular  comedy  waa  the 
work  of  a  ifngle  mind,  wliich  aeema  yet  to  l>e 
nnsettled,  or  of  several  contemporaries,  such  as 
these  which  Horace  quotes.  We  must  distin- 
^ish  three  forms  which  comedy  wore^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or  of  the 
laws  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  change  of  the 
goremmait  of  many  into  that  of  few. 

The  Old,  mddk,  and  New  Comedy, 

V.  That  comedy,*  which  Horace  calls  tlie 
ancient,  and  which,  according  to  his  account, 
was  after  Eschylus,  retained  something  of  its 
original  state,  and  of  the  licentiousness  which  it 
practised,  while  it  was  yet  without  regularity, 
and  uttered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  the 
passers-by  from  the  cart  of  Theq»is.  Though 
it  was  now  properly  modelled,  as  might  have 
been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  numerous 
audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regular 
comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  ex- 
hibited the  dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as 
far  as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who 
was  thought  proper  to  be  sacrificed  to  public 
scorn.  In  a  city  so  free,  or  to  say  better,  so 
licentious  as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  nobody 
was  spared,  not  even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor 
the  very  judges,  by  whose  voice  comedies  were 
allowed  or  prohibited.  The  insolence  of  those 
performances  reached  to  open  impiety,  and  sport 
was  made  equally  with  men  and  gods.f  These 
are  the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  compositions  ni  Aristophanes  will  be  known. 
In  which  it  may  bo  particularly  observed,  that 
not  the  least  appearance  of  praise  wiU  be  found, 
and  therefore  certainly  no  trace  of  flattery  or 
servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  which  in 
some  sort  Socrates  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  was 
restrained  by  a  law.  For  the  government, 
-which  was  before  shared  by  all  the  inhabitants, 
vras  now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  citizens. 
It  was  ordered  that  no  man's  name  should  be 
mentioned  on  the  stage;  but  poetical  malignity 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  defeating 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  making  am- 
ple compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon 
authors,  by  the  necessity  of  inventiug  ^Ise 
names.  They  set  themselves  to  work  upon 
known  and  real  characters^,  so  that  they  bad 
now  the  advantage  of  giving  a  more  exquisite 
gratification  to  the  vanity  of  poets,  and  the  mal- 


•  Tbifl  history  of  the  tfiree  ages  of  comedy,  and 
their  different  cliaracters,  it  taken  in  part  firam  the 
valuable  fragments  of  Platoains.  ^ 

f  It  wOl  be  shown  how  and  in  what  sense  this  was 
iDowed, 


ice  of  spectators.  One  had  the  refined  pleasnre 
of  setting  others  to  guess,  and  the  other  that  of 
gnesaing  right  by  naming  the  masks.  When 
pictures  are  so  like  that  the  name  is  not  wanted, 
nobody  inscribes  it.  The  consequence  of  the 
law,  therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make 
that  done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  grossly 
before ;  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  would 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only 
partly  transgressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of 
this  Aristophanes,  who  was  comprehended  in 
this  law,  gives  us  good  examples  in  some  of  his 
poems.  Such  was  that  which  waa  afterwards 
called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  waa 
again  an  excellent  refinement,  prescribed  by  the 
magistrates,  who,  as  they  had  before  fwbid  the 
use  of  real  names,  forbade  afterwards  real  sub- 
jects, and  the  train  of  choruses*  too  much  given 
to  abuse ;  so  that  the  poets  saw  themselves  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  bringing  imaginary 
names  and  subjects  upon  the  stage,  which  at 
once  purified  and  enriched  the  theatre;  for 
comedy  from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury 
armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleasing  and  innocent 
mirror  of  human  life. 

Chacim  point  STec  art  dans  ce  nouTeaa  miroir 
8'y  Tit  avec  pUisir,  on  crnt  ne  s'y  pas  voir  I 
L'avare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableao  fidelle 
D'un  avare  sonvent  tracf  sons  son  modelle; 
£t  millo  fois  an  faX  ftnement  exprimf 
Mloonnnt  le  portrait  ior  luimftme  U>nL%,i 

The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is.  In 
propriety  of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not 
repeat  all  this  after  so  many  writers,  but  just  to 
recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  they 
have  said,  something  which  they  have  omitted, 
a  singular  effect  of  public  edicts  appearing  in  the 
sucoesdve  progress  of  the  art.  A  naked  history 
of  poets  and  of  poetry,  such  as  has  been  often 
given,  is  a  mere  body  without  soul,  unless  It  be 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  tlie  birth,  progress, 
and  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  causes  by 
which  they  were  produced. 

The  Latin  Comedy. 
VI.  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
cerns this  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
comedy.  When  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  its  tarn  among  the  rest :  but 
the  Romans  applied  themselves  only  to  the  new 
spedes,  without  chorus  or  personal  abuae; 
though  perhape  they  might  have  played  some 
translations  of  the  old  or  the  middle  comedy,  for 
Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one  which  was  repre- 
sented In  his  own  time.    But  the  Roman  oo- 


*  Perhaps  the  choms  was  ibrbid  in  the  middle  age 
of  the  comedy.    Platooiiu  seems  to  say  so. 
f  Dcspreaox  Art.  Poet,  cliant  8. 
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uedy,  wbUb  was  modelled  upon  tiM  last  epeoiee 
of  tbe  Greek,  kath  Dererthelesa  its  different  agee, 
•ooordinif  ■■  its  authors  were  rouf  h  or  poUahed. 
ThapieoM  of  Liviiia  Andronicus,*  moreaodent 
and  less  r^oed  than  those  of  the  writers  who 
learned  the  art  from  him,  may  be  said  to  compose 
the  first  age,  or  the  old  Roman  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy. To  him  yon  must  Join  Nevios  his  con- 
temporary, and  Ennlus,  who  lived  some  years 
after  him.  The  second  age  oomprisee  Pacuvius, 
Cediius,  Acdns,  and  Plautus,  unless  it  shall  be 
thought  better  to  reckon  Plautus  with  Terence, 
to  malce  the  third  and  highest  age  of  the  Latin 
comedy,  which  may  properly  l>e  called  the  new 
comedy,  especially  with  regard  to  Terence,  who 
waa  the  friend  of  Lelius,  and  the  faithful  copier 
of  Menandcr. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  this  order  of  sncswsion,  distinguished  their 
comedies  by  the  dresses  f  of  the  players.  The 
robe,  called  PnetextOt  with  large  borders  of 
purple,  being  the  formal  dress  of  magistrates  in 
their  dignity  and  in  the  exerdses  of  thdr  office, 
the  actors  who  had  this  dress  gave  its  name  to 
the  comedy.  This  Is  the  same  with  that  called 
Trabeata,^  from  Trabea,  the  dress  of  the  con- 
suls in  peace,  and  the  generals  in  triumph.  The 
second  spedes  introduced  the  senators  not  in 
great  offices,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called 
Togat<h  from  Toga*  The  last  jpedes  was  named 
TabemariOf  flrom  the  tunic,  or  the  common 
dress  of  the  people,  or  rather  from  the  mean 
houses  which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There 
Is  no  need  of  mentioning  the  faroea  which  took 
their  name  and  original  from  Atella,  an  andent 
town  of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  they  differed 
fVom  the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  lioentious- 
nesB ;  nor  of  those  which  were  called  PaUiatet, 
from  the  Greek,  a  doak,  in  vrhich  the  Greek  oha- 
racters  were  dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  be- 
cause that  habit  only  distinguished  the  nation, 
not  the  dignity  or  character,  like  thoee  which 
have  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth,  these 
•re  but  trifling  distinctions ;  for,  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  following  pages,  comedy  may  be  more  use- 
fully and  judicioualy  distinguished  by  the  general 
nature  of  ita  subjects.  As  to  the  Romans^ 
whether  they  had  or  had  not,  reason  for  these 
names,  they  have  left  us  so  little  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need  not 
trouble  oursdves  with  a  distinction  which  affords 
us  no  solid  satisfitu^on.  PUutus  and  Terence, 
the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in  possesdon, 
give  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  thdr 
comedyi  with  respect  at  least  to  their  own  tifues, 


•  The  year  of  Rome  U4,  the  first  year  of  the  ISSth 
Olympiad. 

t  Prmtntm,  Togatm,  Tabemarim. 

t  Soet.  do  Cluia  Grammst.  lays  that  C.  GeUssQs, 
libraxian  to  Augaslus,  was  the  author  of  it. 


than  can  be  reodved  from 
which  we  have  no  real 


names  and  terms,  firaai 


The  Greek  Comedy  u  reduced  onfy  to  Amktphana, 

VII.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  oar  way,  let  us 
return  to  Aristophanea,  the  only  poet  in  whom 
we  can  now  find  the  Greek  comedy.  He  is  the 
single  writer  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in 
some  degree  spared,  after  having  buried  in  dark- 
ness, and  almost  in  foi^getfulness,  so  many  great 
men,  of  whom  we  hare  nothing  but  the  namoa 
and  a  few  fragments,  and  such  slight  memoriala 
as  are  sdarcdy  sufficient  to  defend  them  againat 
the  enemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity;  yet 
these  memorials  are  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
vetting  sun,  which  scafody  affords  us  a  weak  and 
fkding  light :  yet  from  this  glimmer  we  must  en- 
deavour to  ooUect  rays  of  suffident  strength  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  Greek  comedy,  approacb- 
ing  as  near  as  pomible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes 
little  is  known ;  what  account  wo  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  had  flrom  his  comedies.  It  can 
scarody  be  said  with  certainty  of  what  eountry 
he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  often 
called  in  question  his  qualification  as  a  oitiaen, 
that  they  have  made  it  doubtfuL  Some  sud,  he 
was  of  Rhodes,  others  of  Egena,  a  little  island 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  dl  agreed  that  he  vraa 
a  stranger.  As  to  hlmsdf,  he  said  that  he  waa 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  bom  in  the  Cydathenian 
quarter;  but  he  confessed  that  some  ofhia  for- 
tune was  in  Egena,  which  was  probably  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  for- 
mally declared  a  dtizen  of  Athens,  upon  evi- 
denee>  whether -good  or  bad,  upon  a  deddw 
judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  his  Judgea 
merry  by  an  application  of  a  saying  of  Telemn- 
chua,*  of  which  this  is  the  sense :  "  I  am,  aa  m  j 
mother  tells  me,  the  son  of  Philip ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  for  what  diild 
knows  his  own  father?*'  This  piece  of  merri- 
ment did  him  as  much  good  as  Arehias  received 
from  the  oration  of  Cioero»f  who  add  that  that 
poet  was  a  Roman  dtizen.  An  honoor  which, 
if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deaerred  for 
his  genius. 

Aristophanes^  flourished  in  the  age  of  il>e  great 
men  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates  and  £a- 
ripldes,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He  piade  a 
great  figure  during  the  whde  PdoponnesiaB 
war,  not  merdy  as  a  comic  poet  by  whom  tlie 
people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of  the  g«- 
vermnent,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the  state  to 
reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of  the  arbi- 
trator of  the  public   A  particular  acoountof  his 


•  Homer,  Odyssey, 
f  Orat.  pro  Archia  Poeta. 
t  In  the  85th  year  of  the  Olyn^iad,  437  yean  1 
ft»re  onr  era,  and  S17  of  the  fooadation,  Of  I 
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e<MiMdl«t  will  best  let  us  into  hit  personal  ehar- 
•eter  m  a  |MieC,  and  into  the  nature  of  his  genius, 
which  is  what  we  are  most  inteiMted  to  know. 
It  will,  however,  not  be  amiss  to  prepossess  oar 
readers  a  little  by  the  jadgments  that  hate  been 
passed  upon  him  by  the  critios  of  our  own  time^ 
without  forgetting  one  of  the  andents  that  de- 
serves great  respect 

Arittopkana  centund  ondpnited, 
VIII.  <«  Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapln, 
•<  is  not  exact  in  the  eontrivanee  of  his  fiibles ; 
his  fictions  are  not  probable;  he  brings  real 
ehaneters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  too 
Apenly.  Somtes,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much 
in  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  bur- 
lesque than  himself,  and  had  his  merriment 
without  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licenti- 
ousness  of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humour  of  the  Athenian*,  to 
whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  disgust, 
and  therefore  he  made  the  eminent  men  of  his 
time  the  subject  of  his  merriment.  But  the  too 
great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight  the  people 
by  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man ; 
and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  dis- 
figured and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and  out- 
rageonsness  of  his  manna's.  After  all,  his  plea- 
santry consists  chiefly  In  new-coined  pu£Fy  lan- 
guage. The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables,  which 
he  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  his  <  Female  Orators,' 
would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days.  His  lan- 
guage is  sometimes  obscure,  perplexed,  and 
Vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words,  his 
oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mixture 
of  tragic  and  comic,  of  serious  and  burlesque, 
are  all  flat ;  and  his  Jocularity,  if  you  examine 
It  to  the  bottom,  Is  all  fUse.  Menander  Is  di- 
verting  In  a  more  elegant  manner ;  his  style  is 
pure,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  be  persnadss 
like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher ; 
and  if  we  may  venture  to  Judge  upon  the  fivg- 
ments  which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
of  civil  life  are  pleasing,  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that  every 
man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
because  he  always  follows  nature^  and  feels  for 
the  personages  which  he  brings  upon  the  stage. 
To  conclude:  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of 
these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  and  that  of 
Menander  a  modest  woman.' 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  character  Is  taken 
from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this 
remark  of  ftitber  Rapln,  since  we  hare  already 
spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gives 
us  a  description. 

«  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poets, 
Tlautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  in  his 
conceptions,  and  firnitful  of  luYention.    He  has, 


howevsr,  aooordlog  to  Horace,  some  low  Joen* 
larities,  and  those  smart  sayings,  which  made  tba 
vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some  of  bis  Jcste 
are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewise  are  very 
bad.  To  this  every  man  Is  exposed  who  is  to« 
much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merriment ; 
they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter  by  hyper- 
boles, wbleh  would  not  arise  by  a  Just  repr^ 
sentotion  of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  r^ 
gular  as  Terence  in  the  scheme  of  his  designs^ 
or  in  the  distribution  of  his  acto,  but  he  Is  more 
simple  in  his  plot ;  for  the  fitbles  of  Terence 
are  commonly  complex,  as  may  be  aeen  in  his 
Andria,  which  contains  two  amours.  It  was 
imputed  as  a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  bring 
more  action  upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin 
comedy  out  of  two  Greek;  but  then  Terence 
unravels  his  plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus, 
which  Plautus  did  more  naturaUy  than  Aristo- 
phanes; and  though  Cnsar  calls  Terence  but 
one  half  of  Menander,  because,  though  he  had 
softness  and  delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some 
want  of  sprightllness  and  strength ;  yet  he  has 
written  in  a  manner  so  natural  and  so  Judicious, 
that  though  he  was  then  only  a  copy,  he  is  now 
an  origlnaL  No  author  has  ever  had  a  more 
exact  sense  of  pure  nature.  Of  Cecllius,  since 
we  have  only  a  few  fragments,  I  shall  say  no- 
thing. AH  that  we  know  of  him  Is  told  us 
by  Varrus,  that  he  was  happy  In  the  choice  of 
subjects." 

Rapln  omita  many  others  for  the  same  reason, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify 
us  for  Judges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject. 
It  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  reader  to  sea 
what  that  critic*s  opinion  Is  of  Lopee  de  Vega 
and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect 
to  Lopes  de  Vega,  he  Is  rather  too  profuse  of 
praise:  that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too 
parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of 
use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  the 
bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  maks  the  cha^ 
racter  of  comedy. 

**  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for 
comedy  than  Lopes  de  Vega  the  Spaniard.  He 
had  a  fertility  of  wit,  Joined  with  great  1>eauty  of 
copception,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  repntetion 
to  his  pieces ;  for  his  reputation  was  so  well  es- 
tablished, that  a  work  which  came  from  his 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the 
public  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limito.  Fur 
that  reason  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  ge- 
nius, on  which  he  could  always  depend  with 
confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he  consulted  no 
other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  auditors,  and 
regulated  bis  manner  more  by  the  success  of  Ms 
work  than  by  the  rules  of  reason.  Thus  he 
discarded   all  scruples  of  unity,  and  all  the 
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«aper«atl«iiiofi>rotebnit7."  (This  is  eerteinly 
■ot  nid  with  a  design  to  praise  himy  and  mnst 
be  oonneeted  witli  that  which  immediately  fol< 
lows.)  **  Bat  as  far  the  meet  part  he  endeaT- 
oan  at  too  much  jocularity,  and  carries  ridicule 
to  too  much  reAnements  his  oonoeptions  are 
oAen  rather  happy  than  Just,  and  rather  wild 
than  natural ;  for,  by  sabtiliadng  merriment  too 
far,  it  becomes  too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  bean- 
ties  lose  their  power  of  striking  by  being  too 


**  Among  n%  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in 
comedy  Ikrther  than  Moliere.  Our  ancient 
comic  writers  bronght  no  characters  higher  than 
servants,  to  make  sport  upon  the  theatre;  bat 
we  are  dlTerted  upon  the  theatre  of  Moliere  by 
marquises  and  people  of  quality.  Others  have 
eKhibited  in  comedy  no  species  of  life  above  that 
of  a  citizen;  but  Moliere  shows  us  all  Paris, 
and  the  coort.  He  is  the  oniy  man  amongst 
nsb  who  has  laid  open  thoee  ISsatures  of  naturs 
by  which  he  is  exactly  marked,  and  may  be  ao- 
corately  known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures 
are  so  natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of 
the  least  discernment,  and  his  power  of  pleas- 
antry recelTed  half  its  force  from  his  power  of 
copying.  His  Misanthrope  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  meet  complete,  and  likewise  the  most  singu- 
lar character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
stage :  bat  the  disposition  of  bis  comedies  is  al- 
ways defective  some  way  or  another.  This  is 
all  which  wo  can  observe  in  general  upon 
comedy." 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  r»- 
fined  Judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  which, 
though  they  are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advan^ 
tagee  may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dader,*  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
merit  of  Aristophanes,  tipresses  herself  in  this 
manner :  "  No  man  had  ever  more  discernment 
than  he.  In  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  or  a 
more  ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others. 
His  remarks  are  natural  and  easy,  and,  what 
very  rarely  can  be  found,  with  great  copious- 
ness he  has  great  delicacy.  To  say  all  at  once, 
the  attic  wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such 
boast,  appears  more  in  Aristophanes  than  in  any 
other  that  I  know  of  in  antiqui^.  But  what 
is  most  of  all  to  be  admired  In  him  Is,  that  he  is 
always  so  much  master  of  the  subject  before 
him,  that,  without  doing  any  violence  to  him- 
self,  he  finds  a  way  to  introduce  naturally  things 
which  at  first  appeared  meet  distant  from  his 
purpose;  and  even  the  meet  quick  and  unex- 
pected of  his  desultory  sallies  appear  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  foregoing  incidents. 
This  is  that  art  which  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
above  imitation,  which  wo  must  consider  as  so 


•  Preface  to  FUntas.    Paris,  lost. 


many  dramatio  pleees,  which  are  ei|uauy  enter- 
taining by  the  action  and  by  the  dialogue.  The 
styls  of  Aristophanes  is  no  less  pleasing  than  his 
ftncy ;  ftr,  besides  its  deamess,  its  vigour,  and 
its  sweetness,  there  Is  in  it  a  certain  harmony 
so  delightlnl  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  reading  It.  When  he  applies 
himself  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  style,  he  descends 
withoat  meanness ;  when  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime^ he  is  elevated  without  obecurity ;  and  no 
man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all  the 
diilerent  kinds  of  writing  so  equally  together. 
After  having  studied  all  that  is  left  us  of  Gre- 
cian learning,,  if  we  have  not  read  Aristophanes, 
we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  charms  and  beantles 
of  that  language." 

PhUarch't  aeniimeni  upon  Arutcpkanet  and 
Menander. 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulaginm:  but  let  ns 
snspend  our  opinion,  and  hear  that  of  Plutarch, 
wIms  being  an  ancient,  vrell  desei'ita  our  atten- 
tion, at  least  after  we  have  heard  the  modenw 
before  him.  This  Is  then  the  sum  of  his  judg- 
ment concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  he  gives  Uie  preference^  without 
allowing  much  conlpetition.  He  ol^eets  to 
Aristophanes,  that  he  carries  all  his  thooghta 
beyond  nature^  that  he  writes  rather  to  the 
crowd  than  to  men  of  character;  that  he  affects 
a  style  obscure  and  licentious;  tragical,  pom- 
pous^ and  mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous^  even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makes 
none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  an  j 
distinct  character,  eo  that  in  his  scenes  the  son 
cannot  be  known  fttun  the  father,  the  dtiaeii 
from  the  boor,  the  hero  f^m  the  shopkeeper,  or 
the  divine  from  the  eerving-man.  Whereas  thn 
diction  of  Menander,  which  is  always  uniform 
and  pur^  Is  very  Justly  adapted  to  differeot 
chancters,  rising  when  It  is  necessary  to  vigor- 
ous and  sprightly  comedy,  yet  without  trann- 
gressing  the  proper  limits,  or  losing  sight  of 
nature,  in  which  Menander,  says  Plutarch,  has 
attained  a  perfection  to  which  no  other  writer 
has  arrived.  Por  what  man  besides  himself  hna 
ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  diction  equally 
suitable  to  women  and  children,  to  old  and 
young,  to  divinities  and  heroes?  Now  Mennn- 
der  has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equality 
and  flexibility  of  his  diction,  which,  though  al- 
ways the  same^  is  nevertheless  different  npoa 
difRnnent  occasions ;  like  a  current  of  dear  water 
(to  keep  doedy  to  the  thoughts  of  Plutarch), 
which  running  through  banks  differently  tara« 
ed,  complies  with  all  thdr  tarns  backward  nnd 
forward,  withoat  changing  any  thing  of  its 
nature  or  its  parity.  Plutarch  mentions  it  s»  a 
part  of  the  merit  of  Menander,  that  he  begnii 
very  young,  and  was  stopped  only  by  dd  ago,  at 
a  time  when  he  would  have  produced  the  great 
est  wonders,  if  death  bad  not  prevented  hisi* 
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This,  Joined  to  a  nfleeUoDy  which  ha  nukm  as 
he  return*  to  Arbtoplyaiiee,  ahowt  that  Aricto- 
phanee  continued  a  lonf  time  to  display  his 
powers :  for  his  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  a  strum- 
pet that  affects  sometimes  the  airs  of  a  prude,  hut. 
whose  impudence  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  whoee  aflected  modesty  Is  despised  by 
men  of  decency.  Menander,  on  the  contrary, 
always  shows  himself  a  man  agreeable  and 
witty,  a  companion  desirable  upon  the  stage,  at 
table,  and  in  gay  assemblies ;  an  extract  of  all 
the  treasures  of  Greece,  who  deserves  always  to 
be  read,  and  always  to  please.  His  irresistible 
power  of  persuasion,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  has  had,  of  being  the  best  matter  of  language 
of  Greece,  sufficiently  show  the  delightfulness  of 
his  style.  Upon  this  article  of  Menander,  Plu- 
tarch does  not  know  how  to  make  an  end ;  he 
says,  that  he  is  the  delight  of  philooophers  &- 
tigued  with  study ;  that  they  use  his  works  as  a 
meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  where  purer 
air  gratifles  the  sense ;  that  notwithstanding  the 
powers  of  the  other  comic  poeto  of  Athens,  Me- 
nander has  always  been  considered  as  possessing 
a  salt  peculiar  to  himself,  drawn  from  the  same 
waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus.  That  on  tbs 
contrary,  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen, 
coarse^  and  corrosive  ;  that  one  cannot  tdl  whe- 
ther his  dexterity,  which  has  been  so  much 
boasted,  coosista  not  more  in  the  characters  than 
in  the  expression,  for  ha  is  charged  with  playing 
often  upon  words,  with  affecting  antithetical  al- 
lusions ;  that  he  has  spoiled  the  copies  which  he 
endeavoured  to  take  after  nature ;  that  artifice 
in  his  plays  is  wickedness,  and  simplicity,  bru- 
tishness ;  that  his  jocularity  ought  to  raise  hisses 
rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours  have  mora 
Impudence  than  gayety ;  and  that  he  has  not  so 
much  written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
minds  blackened  with  envy  and  corrupted  with 
debauchery. 

Thejtutyicatuni  of  Arittopkanet, 

X.  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no 
need  of  going  further ;  and  one  would  think  that 
It  would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory 
of  so  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  Menander,  who  can- 
not be  recalled.  But  without  showing  any  mercy 
to  the  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, any  more  than  to  Plautus  his  imitator, 
or  at  least  the  inheritor  of  his  genius,  may  It  not 
be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  respect  to  lUm,  what,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Lucretius*  did  to  Snnius,  from 
whose  muddy  Tersea  he  gathersd  Jewels?  Entu 
de  sUrcare  gemnuu. 

Besides,  we  must  not  believe  that  Rutarch, 
who  lived  more  than  four  ages  after  Menander, 


a  Braaftoy  hn  uistaken  Lacretios  for  Virgil. 


and  more  than  five  after  Aristophanes,  has  passed 
so  exact  a  Judgment  upon  both,  that  it  may  be 
fit  to  re-examine  it.  Plato,  the  contemporary  of 
Aristophanes,  thought  very  differently,  at  least 
of  his  genius ;  for,  in  his  piece  called  *<  The  En- 
tertainment,** he  gives  that  poet  a  distinguished 
place,  and  makes  him  speak,  according  to  his 
character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from  which, 
by  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dialogue  of 
Plato  was  composed  before  the  time  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  his  "  Qouds**  against  Socrates. 
Plato  is  likewise  said  to  have  sent  a  copy  of 
Aristophanes  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  ad- 
vice to  read  it  diligenUy,  if  he  would  attain  a 
complete  Judgment  of  the  state  of  the  Athenian 
republic. 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they 
might  depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  o(  Plu« 
tarch.  Frischlinus,  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Aristophanes,  though  he  justly 
allows  his  taste  to  be  less  pure  than  that  of  Me- 
nander, has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  sgainst 
the  outrageous  censure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In 
the  first  i^ace,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  But  this  part,  so  worthy 
of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower 
people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad 
as  it  is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is 
left  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with 
Frischlinus,  that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  con- 
tradict himself,  and  in  reality  commends  tbe 
poet  when  he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  hie 
language  to  the  stage ;  by  the  stage,  in  this  place, 
he  meant  the  theatre  of  Farcea,  on  which  low 
mirth  and  buffoonery  were  exhibited.  ThIa 
plea  of  Frischlinus  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  though 
the  poet  had  obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  di- 
vert a  corrupted  populace,  he  would  not  have 
been  less  a  bad  man,  nor  less  a  despicable  poet, 
notwithstanding  the  excuse  of  his  defender.  To 
be  able  in  the  highest  degree  to  divert  fools  and 
libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, by  this  defence  that  we  must  Justify  the 
character  of  Aristophanes.  The  dq;>raved  taste 
of  the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cratinus 
and  his  company,  because  the  scenes  had  not  low 
buffoonery  enough  for  their  taste,  will  not  justify 
Aristophanes,  since  Menander  found  a  way  of 
changing  the  taste  by  giving  a  sort  of  comedy, 
not  indeed  so  modest  as  Plutarch  representa  it, 
but  less  licentious  than  before.  Nor  is  Aristo- 
phanes better  justified  by  the  reason  which 
he  himself  offers,  when  he  says,  that  he  exhi- 
bited debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  but  to  mend  them.  The  sight  of 
gross  faulto  is  rather  a  poison  than  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  Just  account.  As 
fttr  as  we  can  judge  by  appearance,  Plutarch  had 
in  his  hands  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  which 
were  at  leasf  fifty  in  number.  In  these  he  saw 
more  licentiousness  than  has  come  to  our  handsy 
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tlMit  are  ttUl  remain- 


more    than    oould    be 


tfteu^h  in  th*  eleren 
fng,  there  ie  much 
wished. 

Platarch  oenenree  him  In  the  eecond  pla'*e  for 
}»lHying  upon  worde;  and  against  this  chai^ 
Friechlinos  defeDds  him  with  less  slcill.  It  is 
Impocsibie  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  But 
after  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deserved 
not  BO  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  since 
amongst  those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mis- 
chievously malignant,  that  they  became  prover- 
bial, at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  If  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit  One  example  will 
be  sufficient :  speaicing  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
the  excisemen  of  Athens,  be  crushes  them  at 
once  by  observing,  nan  quod  esseni  rmpumi  ted 
Xmfum)»  The  word  lamue  signified  walking  tpi- 
rittf  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  de- 
voured men ;  this  makes  the  spirit  of  the  sar- 
casm against  the  tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be 
rendered  In  onr  language ;  but  if  any  thing  as 
good  had  been  said  in  France  on  the  like  occa- 
sion, it  would  have  lasted  too  long,  and  like 
many  other  sayings  amongst  us  been  too  well  re- 
ceived. The  best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  con- 
fesses that  it  was  extremely  applauded. 

llie  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragic  and 
eomic  style.  This  accusation  is  certainly  true ; 
Aristophanes  often  gets  into  the  buskin ;  but  we 
must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  tragic 
writer ;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  trick  of 
parody  was  always  well  received  by  a  peofrfe 
who  liked  to  laugh  at  that  for  which  they  had 
been  Just  weeping,  he  is  eternally  using  the 
same  craft ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  tragedy  or 
striking  passages  known  by  memory  by  the 
Athenians  which  he  does  not  turn  Into  merri- 
ment, by  throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and 
burlesi^ue,  which  is  done  sometimes  by  changing 
or  transposing  the  words,  and  sometimes  by  an 
unexpected  application  of  the  whole  sentence. 
Thess  are  the  shreds  of  tragedy,  in  which  he  ar- 
rays the  comic  muse,  to  make  her  still  more  comic. 
Cratinus  had  before  done  the  same  thing ;  and 
we  know^hat  he  made  a  comedy  called  *<  Ulys- 
ses,*' to  burlesque  Homer  and  his  Odyssey; 
which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poeta  are,  with 
respect  to  one  another,  much  the  same  at  all 
times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here,  I 
will  prove  this  system  by  facts,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes  upon 
Qur  three  celebrated  tragedians.  This  being 
Ihecpse^  the  .mingled  style  of  Aristophanes  will, 
perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much  censure  as  Plu- 
tarch has  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  the  Tra- 
vesty of  Virgil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us 
that  this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  parti- 
cular occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  bis  ob- 
scurity, his  meauness,  and  bis  high  flights,  and 


of  all  the  seeming  Inequality  of  atyle,  which 
puts  Plutarch  In  a  rage.  These  oensitres  can 
never  be  just  upon  a  poet,  whoee  style  has  al- 
ways been  allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic,  and  o. 
an  Atticism  which  made  them  extremely  de- 
lightful to  the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste. 
Plutarch,  perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the 
ehorusses  of  which  the  language  Is  sometimes 
elevated,  sometimes  buHesque,  always  very 
poetical,  and  therefore  In  appearance  not  suitable 
to  comedy.  But  the  chorus  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  tragedy,  was  then  all  the  fashion, 
partlculariy  for  pieces  of  satire,  and  Aristo- 
phanes admitted  them  like  the  other  poets  of 
the  old,  and  perhape  of  the  middle  comedy; 
whereas  Menander  suppressed  them,  not  so 
much  in  compliance  with  his  own  Judgment,  as 
in  obedienoe  to  the  public  edicts.  It  is  not, . 
therefore,  this  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic  that 
will  place  Aristophanes  below  Menander. 

The  fifth  charge  b,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character ;  that,  for  example,  he  makes  wo- 
men  speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves  ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  be  ridi- 
cules, that  this  objection  fidls  of  itself  It  l« 
suiBcient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
Imaginary  characters,  but  real  persons,  men  well 
known,  rJtlsens  whom  he  called  by  their  names, 
and  showed  in  dresses  like  their  own,  and  masks 
resembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  tbe 
sight  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
full  of  derision  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  soch 
a  poet  could  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  char- 
acters. The  applause,  which  his  licentioasncas 
produced,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
he  had  not  succeeded,  he  expoeed  himself  to  the 
fate  of  Eupolis,  who  in  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Drowned  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 
pieces  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
himself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more 
effectually  than  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
open  stage* 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris. 
tophanes,  as  having  too  much  acrimony,  is  better 
founded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
comedy,  in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
in  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
laughter,  in  its  jealousy  of  immoderate  liberty, 
and  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  and 
superiority ;  for  the  genius  of  independency  na- 
turally produces  a  kind  of  satire  more  keen  and 
delicate,  as  may  be  easily  observed  In  moat  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  islands.  If  we  do  not  aay 
with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government 
kindles  eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monarchy 
stifles  It;  at  least  it  Is  easy  to  discover  by  the 
event,  that  eloquence  in  diiferent  govemnaent 
takes  a  different  appearance.  In  republics  It  Is 
more  sprightly  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies 
more  insinuating  and  soft.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  ridicule ;  it  follows  the  cast  o 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  j 
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Thm  tlM  repuUtfian  rftOlery,  partleularljr  of  tb* 
age  which  w«  are  now  coosiderinf  ,  must  have 
been  rougher  than  that  of  the  age  which  follow- 
ed it,  for  the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  Lndllos  more  pointed.  A  dish  of 
satire  was  always  a  ddlcioas  treat  to  homan 
malignity,  but  that  dish  was  differently  seaeon- 
ed,  as  the  manners  were  polished  more  or  less. 
By  polished  manners,  I  mean  that  good-breed- 
ing, that  art  of  rmerve  and  self  restraint,  which 
Is  the  consequence  of  dependence.  If  one  were 
to  determine  the  preference  doe  to  one  of  thoee 
kinds  of  pkaaantary  of  which  both  hare  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hcait». 
tion,  every  voice  would  Join  in  &vour  of  the 
softer,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  is 
rough.  Menandcr  will,  therefore,  lie  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  be  despised,  especially 
since  he  was  tho  first  who  quitted  that  wild 
practice  of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong, 
and  by  a  comedy  of  another  cast  made  way  for 
the  manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet, 
and  less  dangerous.  There  is  yet  another  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the 
one^  and  the  aoftacas  of  the  other ;  the  works  of 
the  one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  eoft, 
because  the  one  exhibited  personal,  and  the  other 
general  eharaeters ;  which  leaves  ns  still  at  lib- 
erty to  examine,  if  these  different  designs  might 
not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  in  this  place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning 
taste  or  the  k»ve  of  striking  likenesses,  might 
justify  Aristophanes  for  having  turned,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  into 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce^  and  amour  into 
Impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  ex- 
cused fw  painting  public  folly  and  vies  In  their 
true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  Interest  at  the  bottom 
which  disposed  £lian,  Plutarch,  and  many 
others,  to  condemn  this  poet  without  appoaL 
Socrates,  who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  poetical  attack,  at  the  instigaUon  of  two 
wretchce,*  has  too  many  friends  among  good 
men,  to  have  pardon  granted  fur  so  horrid  a 
crime.  This  has  filled  them  with  an  implacable 
hatred  against  Aristophanes,  wliich  is  mingled 
with  the  ^irit  of  phlloeopby,  a  spirit,  wherever 
it  comes,  more  dangerous  than  any  other.  A 
common  enemy  will  confess  some  good  qualities 
in  his  adversary;  but  a  philoeopher,  made  par- 
tial by  philosophy,  is  never  at  rest  till  he  has 
totally  destroyed  him  who  has  hurt  the  most 
tender  part  of  his  heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed 
him  in  his  adherence  to  some  character,  which, 


a  It  is  not  oertsia,  that  Aristophanes  did  procure 
the  death  of  Somtes ;  bat,  however,  be  is  oertsh>ly 
criaiinal  for  having,  in  **  The  Cloods,"  sccoMd  hha 
publicly  of  impiety. 


like  that  of  Socrates,  takes  possession  of  tho 
mind.  Ths  mind  is  the  freest  part  of  man,  and 
the  most  tender  of  its  liberties;  possessions,  life, 
and  reputation,  may  be  In  another's  power,  but 
opinion  is  always  independent  If  any  man  can 
obtain  that  gentle  infiuence,  by  which  he  ingra- 
tiates himself  with  the  understanding,  and 
makes  a  sect  in  a  commonwealth,  his  followera 
will  sacrifice  themselves  for  him,  and  nobody 
will  be  pardoned  that  dares  to  attack  him  justly 
or  unjustly,  because  that  truth,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, which  he  maintained,  is  now  become  an 
idoL  Time  will  do  nothing  for  the  extinction 
of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  propagated  from  age 
to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope  that  Aristophaiiea 
will  ever  be  treated  with  tenderness  by  the  dis-. 
ciples  of  Plato,  who  made  Socrates  his  hero. 
Every  body  else  may,  perhaps,  confess,  thai 
Aristophanes,  thou|[h  in  one  instance  a  bad 
man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good  poet ;  but  dli- 
tinctions,  like  these,  will  not  be  admitted  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other  dictates 
all  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are, 
for  or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Friach^ 
linos  his  defender,  I  must  not  omit  one  thing 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perliaps,  with- 
out taking  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of 
humour,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which 
goes  through  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
like  the  character  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian 
theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wasps,  and  birds?  Plutarch,  used  to  a 
comic  stage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things;  and  yet 
stranger  must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a 
newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may 
be  charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  be- 
yond refutation.  This  charge  comprises  all  the 
rest,  and  against  this  I  ^hall  not  pretend  to  jus- 
tify him.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  say,  tlist 
Aristophanes  wrote  fur  an  age  that  required 
shows  which  filled  tlie  eye,  and  grotesque  paint- 
ings  in  satirical  peifoniiaoces ;  that  the  crowds 
of  spectators,  which  sometimes  neglected  Cra- 
tinus  to  throng  Aristophanes,  obliged  him  mora 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest 
he  should  lose  the  public  favour  by  pictures 
more  delicate  and  less  striking ;  that.  In  a  state, 
where  it  was  considered  a4  policy  to  lay  open 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
singularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a 
haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  cai?  of 
their  most  valuable  interests;  and  that  this 
comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  please  the 
people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  had  likewise  the  power  of 
personal  painting  peculiar  to  herself.  All  theso 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  im- 
mediately, afid  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  r.ith 
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a  tingle  wwd,  with  which  every  body  would 
agree :  my  antagoniit  would  tell  me  that  each  an 
age  was  to  be  pitied,  and  paeiing  on  thtm  age  to 
age,  till  he  came  to  oar  own,  he  would  eondude 
flatly,  tliat  we  are  the  only  poeeteeori  of  oomnun 
eenee ;  a  determination  with  which  th^  fVench 
are  too  much  reproached,  and  which  overthrowa 
all  the  prejudice  in  Ikrour  of  antiquity.  At  the 
aight  of  80  many  happy  touches,  which  one  can- 
not help  admiring  in  Aristophanes,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  such 
a  genius  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
what  age  has  been  without  them  ?  And  have 
not  we  ourselves  reason  to  fear,  lest  posterity 
should  judge  of  Moliere  and  his  age,  as  we  judge 
of  Aristophanes  ?  Menauder  altered  the  taste, 
and  .was  applauded  in  Athens,  but  it  was  after 
Athens  was  changed.  Terence  imitated  him  at 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plautus, 
though  Oesar  called  him  but  a  demi-Menander, 
because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and  viva- 
city which  he  calls  the  vis  comica.  We  are  now 
weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terenoe, 
and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  a 
new  star  in  a  new  course.  Who  can  answer, 
tliat  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  passed  be- 
tween these  four  writers  there  will  not  arise 
another  author,  or  another  taste,  that  nay  bring 
Moliere,  In  his  turn.  Into  neglect?  Without  go- 
ing further,  our  neighbours,  the  English,  think 
he  wants  force  and  fire.  Whether  they  are  right, 
or  not,  is  another  question ;  all  that  I  mean  to 
advance  Is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  conclusion, 
that  comic  authors  must  grow  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any 
one  climate,  for  the  sovereign  rule  of  taste.  But 
let  us  talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exact  analysis  to  find  out  what  there  is  in 
comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
of  Menander  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his 
rivals,  which  is  never  obeolete,  and  must  please 
all  ages  and  all  nations. 

Remarkable  difference  between  the  state  of  Co- 
tneefy  and  other  works  of  gehhu,  with  regard  to 
their  duration, 

XI.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  for 
we  must  observe  that  between  that  and  other 
works  of  literature,  especially  tragedy,  there  is 
an  essential  difference,  which  the  enemies  of  an- 
tiquity will  not  understand,  and  which  I  shall 
endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced :  they  carry  ito  sUmp  upon  them ;  the 
manners  of  the  times  are  impressed  by  indelible 
marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  best  of  past 
times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  ours,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them ; 
and  the  want  of  politeness,  with  which  their 
works  are  charged  in  our  days,  must  be  gener- 
iJly  confessed.     History  alone  seems  to  daim 


exemption  from  this  aeeosatloa.  Nobody  wiA 
dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  of  Li- 
vius  or  Tadtuo,  that  which  has  been  said  without 
scruple  of  Homer  and  the  ancient  poets.  The 
reason  Is,  that  history  takes  the  nearest  way  to 
Its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characteis  and  prac- 
tices of  nations,  be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has 
no  dependance  upon  Its  sulffeet,  and  offers  no- 
thing to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  narrative^ 
A  history  of  China  well  written,  would  please 
a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  Fhmcsb  It  Is 
otherwise  with  mere  works  of  geniosb  they  de- 
pend upon  their  snl^eets,  and  consequeotly  iqion 
the  characters  and  praetlces  of  the  times  In  which 
they  were  written;  thisatkasl  is  Ow  light  in 
which  they  are  beheld.  This  rule  of  Judgment 
is  not  equitabfe ;  for,  as  I  have  said  over  and 
over,  all  the  orators  and  poets  are  painters,  and 
merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  It  is 
before  them.  Influenced  by  the  aoddents  of  edu- 
cation, which,  without  changing  It  antirdy,  yet 
give  it,  in  different  ages  and  climates^  a  diilerent 
appearance ;  but  we  make  their  soooess  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  their  sulject,  that  Is,  upon 
dnumstanoes  which  we  measure  t^  the  obwam- 
stances  of  our  own  day*.  Aooordlag  to  this  pre- 
judice^ oratory  depends  more  upon  its  sul^Jeet 
than  history,  and  poetry  yet  more  tl|an  oratory. 
Our  times,  therefore,  show  more  regard  to  He- 
rodotus and  Suetonius,  than  to  Demesthenen 
and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Virgil.  Of  this  pr^udioe,  there  are  nfular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
we  have  left,  we  show,  for  the  same  imperceptl- 
ble  reason,  less  regard  to  tragic  poeU  than  to 
others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  subjects  of  their 
paintings  are  more  examined  than  the  art  Thus 
comparing  the  «  Achilles*'  and  «  Hippolyton'* 
of  Euripidee,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  driv* 
them  off  the  stage,  without  considering  that  Ra- 
cine's heroes  will  be  driven  off.  In  a  future  age. 
If  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  passions  for  its  olgeet, 
is  not  wholly  expoeed  to  the  caprice  of  otar  taate^ 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  role  of 
human  kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  beroea 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modca  of  appear^ 
anee  that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  through  the 
veil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  In  Esdiylns,  Sophocles,  smd 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  differ  by  the  partScolar 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree 
by  the  participations  of  that  which  belongs  to 
the  same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tra- 
gic poets  will,  therefore,  get  dear  by  suffiering 
only  a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon 
their  times ;  but  these  times  and  themselTes  will 
be  well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  wbkii 
thdr  art  will  farresbtibly  enforce. 
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Comedy  U  in  amorekmaentilitodtiiatloii ;  jRir, 
not  only  ito  object  is  tlie  rldicoloiH,  whlcb,  though 
in  reality  aliraye  the  leme,  it  eo  dependent  on 
eostom,  ae  to  change  ita  appearanee  with  time^ 
and  with  place ;  but  the  art  of  a  oomic  writer 
ie»  to  lay  hold  of  that  opecies  of  the  ridieoloaa 
which  will  catch  the  epectatori  of  the  preeent 
hour,  without  regard  to  futurity.  But  though 
comedy  has  attained  ita  end,  and  diverted  the 
pit,  for  which  it  was  written ;  if  it  goes  down  to 
posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it  is  no 
longer  known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a  foreigner, 
because  there  are  no  longer  the  same  originals^ 
nor  the  same  species  of  the  ridiculous^  nor  the 
same  spectators,  but  a  set  of  merciless  readers, 
who  complain  that  they  are  tired  with  it,  though 
it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome^  or  Paris,  with  mer- 
riment. This  position  is  general,  and  comprises 
all  poets  and.  all  ages.  To  say  all  at  onee^ 
comedy  is  the  sUto  of  its  subject,  and  of  the 
reigning  taste;  trsgedy  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  degree  of  slavery,  because  the  ends  of  the 
two  species  of  poetry  are  different.  For  this 
reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all  ages,  there  are 
critics  who  measure  every  thing  by  the  same 
rule,  k  will  follow,  that  if  the  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes become  obeolete,  that  of  Menander 
likewise,  after  having  delighted  Athens^  and  re- 
vived again  at  Rome,  at  last  suffered  by  the 
force  of  time.  The  Muse  of  Mollere  has  almost 
made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and  would  still  lie 
walking  the  stage,  if  the  desire  of  novelty  did 
not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that  which  we 
have  too  frequently  admired. 

Thoee  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  of  such  men  there  have  been  always 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of  times, 
or  of  writers;  they  have  discovered  that  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  runs  through  all  polished  ages, 
which  are  alike  in  essential  things,  and  differ 
only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we  except 
religion,  are  things  of  indifference ;  that  wher- 
ever there  is  genius,  politeness,  liberty,  or  plen- 
ty, there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expresMd,  is  felt  by 
those  that  were  bom  to  feel  it;  that  Athens,  the 
inventreas  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  con- 
sist of  stupid  savages;  that  the  Athenian  and 
Augustan  ages  have  always  been  considered  as 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex- 
oellenoe,  though  we  may  distinguish  the  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  criticism, 
and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before 
we  pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writen,  whoee 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  considera^on  has  disposed  them  to 
pause;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beautyi  as  there 


is  a  ontninen  understanding  In  all  times  and 
l^aoss,  which  is  never  obeoleto;  but  that  there  is 
another  Und  of  beanty,  such  as  we  are  now  treat . 
ingv  which  depends  upon  times  and  places,  and 
is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imperfec- 
tion  of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  re- 
sulte  what  is  callsd  As  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  an  age  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  which  leaves  works  fbr  a  long  time  behind 
it,  an  age  which  is  imitated  or  criticised  when 
revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  sight. 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a 
beauty  likewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  mingled  through  one  work  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
contrary  jndgmenta  passed  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  him  only  with  respect  to  the  beau- 
ties,  which,  though  they  do  not  please  us,  de- 
lighted the  Athenians,  we  shall  condemn  him  at 
once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  some- 
times have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  car- 
ried to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commending 
him  for  being  able  to  give  merriment  to  the  moot 
refined  nation  of  thoae  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  de- 
grade, because  they  have  no  other  qualifications 
but  innocence  and  plain  understanding.  But 
have  not  we  likewise^  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fi»hionahle,.  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times ;  beauties  of  which  our  sslf-love 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhape^  will 
disgust  our  grandsons  ?  Let  us  be  more  equi- 
table, let  us  leave  this  rdative  beauty  to  ite  real 
value  more  or  less  in  every  age :  or  if  we  must 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  say  that  theee 
touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Mo- 
llere, were  well  struck  off  In  their  own  time; 
but  that,  comparing  them  with  true  beauty, 
that  part  of  Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too 
strong,  that  of  Menander  was  too  weak,  and 
that  of  Moliere  was  a  peculiar  varnish  formed 
of  one  and  the  other,  which,  without  being  an 
imitation,  is  itself  Inimitable,  yet  depending 
upon  time*  which  will  effiice  it  by  degreee,  as 
our  notions,  which  are  every  day  changing, 
shall  receive  a  eensible  alteration.  Much  of  this 
has  already  happened  since  the  time  of  Moliere, 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  must  take  a 
new  road. 

With  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which 
comedy  admito  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when 
they  are  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  we 
must  not  too  easily  set  Aristophanes  and  Flantus 
below  Menander  and  Terence.  We  may  pro- 
perly hesitate  with  BoQcan,  whether  we  shall 
prefer  the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  and 
Let  us  only  glve^  Uke  him,  the  great  rula 
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Ibr  ploMlnf  In  all  ^^h.  Mid  the  h&f  by  wUeh 
«D  tiie  dUBcultlw  Id  paaiing  judf  nhent  may  W 
opened.  Iliia  rale  and  tbia  key  are  natUng  ebe 
feat  the  nltiiaate  deeign  «f  the  comedy. 


I  la  eow,  et  conpeiMee  la  TiUe : 
Vunm  eC  I'aotra  Mt  toq|oara  eo  waodUm  tm€ie» 
Cast  par-n  qua  MoUcre  fllostrant  tea  icxita 
Peat^tra  de  mb  art  eAt  reaaport^  la  priz. 
8i  BioiBa  aal  du  paapla  en  eaa  doctaa  palataraa 
II  tt'aAtjpoiot  fiiit  soaTent  tviaaaoar  eaa  Ikgorai^ 
Qaitt^  poar  le  boeAm  I'agi^aUa  et  la  fla. 
Bt  aant  boats  d  Teranca  allM  Tabadn.* 

In  truth,  Arbtopbanea  and  Flaatos  united 
builbonery  and  delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Moiiere;  and  for  thia  they  may  be  blamed. 
That  which  then  pleased  at  Athene,  and  at 
Rome,  was  a  tranaltory  beauty,  which  had  not 
aufideut  foundation  in  truth,  and  therefore  the 
taate  changed.  But  if  we  condemn  thoee  ages 
far  thia,  what  age  shall  we  apara?  Let  us  refer 
erary  thing  to  permanent  and  unirereal  taste, 
and  we  shall  find  in  Aristophanes  at  leaat  aa 
moeh  ta 


Tragfitfy  alow  un^brm  than  Come4^» 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  hla  worka,  it 
nay  be  allowed  to  make  aome  refiectlona  upon 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Tragedy,  though  different 
according  to  the  diff^erence  of  times  and  writers, 
Is  nniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon 
the  passions,  which  nerer  change.  With  comedy 
it  la  otherwiae.  Whaterer  difference  there  is 
between  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides; 
between  Comeille  and  Racine;  between  the 
Vrench  and  the  Greeks,  It  will  not  be  found 
auiBcient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  of 
tragedy. 

The  worici  of  those  great  masters  are.  In  some 
respects,  like  the  sea^nymphs,  of  whom  Grid 
aays,  <*  lliat  their  fhces  were  not  the  same,  yet 
80  much  alike  that  they  might  be  known  to  be 
aiatcrs." 


Nee  divena  taoieo,  qaalam  decet  esse  ■ororiua* 

The  reason  is,  that  the  same  passiona  gire 
action  and  animation  to  them  all.  With  reapect 
to  the  comediea  of  Aristophanes  and  Flautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  Moiiere  and  his  imU 
tatorB,*if  we  compare  them  one  with  another, 
we  shall  find  feomething  of  a  fiimily  Ukenees, 
but  much  lees  strongly  marked,  on  account  of 
the  diflSerent  appearance  which  ridicule  and 
pleaaantry  take  from  the  different  manners  of 
every  age.  They  will  not  pass  for  sisters,  but 
for  Yery  distant  relations.  The  Muse  of  Aria- 
tophanes  and  Flautus,  to  speak  of  her  with  Jus- 
tice, Is  a  bacchanal  at  least,  whose  malignant 
tongue  is  dipped  In  gall,  or  in  poison  dangerous 


aa  that  of  the  aapte  or  riper ;  bat  whoaa  bunta 
of  malice,  and  salliea  of  wit,  often  give  a  Uow 
where  It  ia  not  expected.  TheMnaeof  Tarenoib 
and  conaequently  of  Menander,  la  an  artless  and 
nnpalnted  beauty,  of  eaay  gayaty,  whose  featona 
are  raihar  dcUcata  than  atrildng,  rather  aoft 
than  atrong,  rather  plain  and  modest  than  great 
and  haughty,  but  always  perfectly  naturaL 


'  Bbilcau,  Art.  Poet,  chant,  t. 


Ce  n'est  pas  on  portrait,  m 

C'est  aa  ills,  an  amant,  ua  p^re  TMtable. 

The  Muse  of  Moiiere  Is  not  alwaya  plainly 
drsseed,  buttakee  airs  of  quality,  and  riaes  aboTo 
her  original  condition,  ao  as  to  attire  herself 
gracefully  In  magnificent  appareL  In  her  man- 
nera  sbe  mingles  elegance  with  foolery,  forea 
with  delicacy,  and  grandeur,  or  CTen  hanghti- 
ness,  with  i^alnness  and  modeaty.  If  aomc^ 
timee,  to  pleaae  the  people,  she  gives  a  loose  to 
force,  it  la  only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  fooaa 
which  she  immediately  retuma,  and  whidi  laata 
no  longer  than  a  alight  intoxication.  The  first 
might  be  painted  encircled  with  little  satyra, 
some  groeely  foolish,  the  others  delicate,  but  all 
extremely  licentious  and  malignant;  monkeya 
alwaya  ready  to  laugh  In  your  foee^  and  to  point 
out  to  indiacriminata  ridicule,  the  good  and  tbo 
bad.  The  second  may  be  shown  endrcied  with 
genineee  ftiU  of  eoftness  and  of  candoor,  taught 
to  please  by  nature  alone,  and  whoae  honeyed 
dialect  is  so  much  the  more  inelnuating  aa  there 
la  no  temptation  to  diatrast  it.  The  last  mnat 
be  accompanied  with  the  delicate  laughter  of  tbo 
eourt,  and  that  of  the  city  eomewhat  noora 
coarse,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  bo 
separated  from  her.  The  Muse  of  Ariatophanea 
and  of  Plautua  can  never  be  denied  the  honoor 
of  sprigbtlinees,  aninwtion,  and  invention;  nor 
that  of  Menander  and  Terence  the  praiea  of 
nature  and  of  delicacy ;  to  that  of  Moiiere  moat 
be  allowed  the  happy  aeeret  of  uniting  all  the 
piquancy  of  the  former,  with  a  peculiar  art 
which  they  did  not  know.  Of  these  three  aorta 
of  merit,  let  us  show  to  each  tbe  Justice  that  ia 
du«.  Let  us  in  each  eeparate  the  pure  and  the 
true  from  the  folse  gold,  without  approTing  or 
condemning  either  the  one  or  the  other  In  the 
groee.  If  we  must  pronounce  In  general  upon 
the  taate  of  their  writinge,  we  must  indiaputnbiy 
allow  that  Menander,  Terfenoe,  and  Moiiere, 
will  give  meet  pieasure  to  a  decent  audienoa, 
and  consequently  that  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  true  beauty,'  and  have  less  mixture  of  beaa- 
tlee  purely  rdative,  than  Plautua  and  Aria- 
tophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  Its  subjeda*  wo 
eball  find  three  eorta  among  the  Gre^a,  and  aa 
many  among  the  Latins,  all  dliforantly  dreaaed; 
if  we  distinguish  it  by  agea  and  antbora,  wo 
ahall  again  find  three  eorta ;  and  wa  ahall  find 
three  eorti  a  third  time  if  we  regard  more  rioaa- 
ly  the  subject.     As  the  ultimata  and  general 
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folee  of  all  thcM  torlt  of  comedy  wo  tho  ■onifl^ 
it  will,  poriuipiy  be  agroeoUe  to  our  purpoM  to 
•ketch  them  oat  before  wo  glTO  a  ftiU  display  of 
tho  iMt  daaa.  1  can  do  nothing  better  on  thie 
oocaniMi  than  tranacribe  tho  twenty-filth  rofleo- 
tSoo  of  Bapin  upon  poetry  in  particular. 

General  rulet  ^f  Cotnetfym 
XIII.  «  Comedy,"  says  he,*  « is  arepresenta^ 
tion  of  common  lift:  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults 
of  particular  chameters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
tho  disorder  of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridiealck 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  eisontial  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  words  or  in  things;  it  may 
be  decent,  or  grotesque.  To  find  what  is  ridi- 
culous in  OTory  thing,  Is  the  gift  merely  of  na- 
ture ;  for  an  the  actions  of  life  have  their  bright 
and  their  dark  sides ;  something  serious^  and 
something  merry.  Bui  Aristotle,  who  has 
given  rules  for  drawing  tsars,  has  glTcn  none 
for  raising  laughter;  for  this  is  merely  tho  work 
of  nature,  and  must  proceed  fh»m  genius,  with 
Tory  little  help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Span- 
iards have  a  turn  to  fiind  the  ridicule  in  things 
much  more  than  we :  and  the  Italians,  who  are 
natural  comedians,  baTs  a  better  turn  for  ex- 
pressing it ;  their  language  is  more  proper  for  it 
than  ours,  by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put 
on,  and  of  which  ours  may  become  capable 
when  It  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  perfection. 
In  short,  that  agreeable  torn,  that  gayety  which 
yet  maintains  the  delicacy  of  Ito  character  with- 
out fidling  into  dulness  or  into  buffoonery,  that 
elegant  raillery  which  is  the  flower  of  fine  wit, 
is  the  qualification  which  comedy  requires. 
We  must,  howsTer,  remember  that  the  true  ar- 
tificial ridicule,  which  is  required  on  the  theatre, 
must  be  only  a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  which 
nature  affords.  Comedy  is  naturally  written, 
when,  being  on  the  theatre,  a  man  can  fimcy 
himscif  in  a  private  family,  or  a  particular  part 
of  the  town,  and  meets  with  nothing  but  what 
be  really  meets  with  In  the  world  :  for  It  is  no 
real  comedy  in  which  a  man  does  not  see  his 
own  picture,  and  find  his  own  manners  and 
those  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  Me- 
nander  succeeded  only  by  this  art  among  the 
Greeks :  and  the  Romans,  when  they  sat  at  Te- 
rence's comedies,  imagined  themselves  in  a  pri- 
vate party ;  for  they  found  nothing  there  which 
they  had  not  been  used  to  find  in  common  com- 
pany. The  great  art  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to 
nature  without  deviation ;  to  have  general  senti- 
ments and  expressions  which  all  the  world  can 
understand ;  for  the  writer  must  keep  it  always 
in  his  mind,  that  the  coanest  touches  after  na- 
ture will  please  more  than  the  most  delicate  with 
which  nature  is  Inconsistent  However,  low  and 
mean  words  should  never  be  allowed  upon  the 
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stage,  if  they  are  not  supported  with  soma  kln4 
of  wit.  Proverbs  and  vulgar  smartneoMs  can 
never  be  suffered,  unless  they  have  something  in 
them  of  nature  and  pleasantry.  This  is  the  uni- 
vorsal  principle  of  comedy ;  whatever  is  repre- 
sented in  this  manner,  most  please,  and  nothing 
can  ever  please  without  It.  It  is  by  application 
to  the  study  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at 
probability,  which  Is  the  only  infallible  guide  to 
theatrical  success :  without  this  probability  every 
thing  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beau^ 
tifnl :  ho  that  ibllows  this,  can  never  go  wrong  3 
and  the  most  common  fitnlto  of  comedy  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  propriety,  and  the  precipite- 
tlon  of  incidents.  Care  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hinta  made  use  of  to  introduce  tho  iu- 
cld«ints,  are  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  mean, 
ing  :  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot,  in  which  we 
almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difllculty 
which  there  Is  in  disentengling  of  what  has  bee.i 
perplexed.  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  thi 
imagination  does  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
entangled  merely  by  the  Judgment,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, seldom  done  happily:  and  he  that  reflecto 
a  very  little,  will  And  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic- 
tures laiiger  than  the  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators ;  that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  a 
peevish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
this  waa  the  practice  of  Flautus,  whose  aim  was 
to  please  the  people;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However, 
these  extravagant  characters,  such  as  the  **  Clti- 
zen  turned  Gentleman,"  and  the  "  Hypochon- 
driac Patient,"  of  Moliere,  havedatdy  succeeded 
at  court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far;  but 
every  thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is 
well  received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we 
had  rather  laugh  than  admire.  These  are  the 
most  important  rules.of  comedy, " 

Three  sorts  of  Cometfy, 
XIV.  These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind ;  but  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  each  from  the  rest, 
which  may  be  done  by  diversity  of  matter,  which 
always  makes  some  diversity  of  management. 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
real  adventures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  and  of  &ble  might  form  a  dass  of 
comedies,  which  should  resemble  it  without 
having  its  faulte;  such  is  the  "  Amphitryon:*^' 
How  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adventures 
ancient  and  modem,  how  many  little  fables  of 
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jEMf^«fPlMarM,of  FontiiiM^  or 
aaetonf  poet,  would  mako  pvotty  czhlbitkiiM,  if 
tbej  were  aU  made  vm  of  as  materials  1»yakilfiil 
hands?  And  bavo  wo  not  seen  somo lika  "Tl- 
mon  the  Man  Hater,"  that  bsToboen 
in  this  way?  This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Ita- 
lians. The  ancient  ezlilUtion  called  a  satyrs,  bo- 
ca«n  the  satyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of  whidi 
we  hare  no  other  inetanee  than  the  **  Cydope" 
of  £aripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given  oeeasioB 
to  Ae  pastoral  comedies,  ISmt  which  we  are  chkfly 
indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  ars  there 
onltiTated  than  In  Fraaoe.  It  is,  however,  a  Und 
of  CKhibitioa  that  wonU  have  its  charms,  if  it 
were  tonched  with  elgfanoe  and  without  mean- 
ness; it  is  the  pastoral  put  into  action.  To  con- 
clude :  the  new  comedy,  InTcnted  by  Menander, 
has  produced  the  comedy  properly  so  called  in 
ourtimea.  This  is  that  which  has  for  its  sn^eet 
general  pictures  of  common  life,  and  foigned 
names  and  adrentures,  whether  of  the  court  or 
ofthedty.  ThisthirdUnd  is  inoenteetahly  the 
meet  qoble^  and  has  rsedved  the  strongest  san^. 
tion  from  custom.  It  Is  likewise  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  perform,  because  it  Is  merely  the  work  of 
Invention,  in  whidi  the  poet  has  no  hdp  lirom 
real  passages,  or  persons,  wUch  the  tragic  poet 
always  makes  use  ot  Who  knows  but  by  deep 
thinking,  another  kind  of  comedy  may  be  in- 
vented wholly  different  foom  the  three  which  I 
have  mentioned?  such  is  the  fruitfulnees  of  co- 
medy ;  but  its  course  is  already  too  wide  for  the 
discovery  of  new  fields  to  be  wished,  and  on 
ground  where  we  are  already  so  apt  to  stumbls, 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  novdty  imperfectly 
understood.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  men 
have  often  split  in  every  kind  of  pursuit ;  to  go 
no  further,  in  that  of  grammar  and  lanfoage  : 
it  is^better  to  endeavour  after  novelty  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  common  things,  than  to 
hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in  which  many  a 
man  loses  himself.  The  ill  succces  of  that  odd 
composition,  Trsgic  Comedy,  a  monster  whdly 
unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficiently  shows  the 
danger  of  novdty  in  attempts  like  thess. 

WheOer   Tragedy  or  Comedy  he  the  harder  to 
unite, 

XV.  To  finish  the  paraUd  of  the  two  dramas, 
a  question  may  be  revived  equally  common  and 
important,  which  has  been  oftener  propoeed  than 
Wdl  dedded :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy 
be  moot  eas^  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed.  I 
shall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  pod- 
tlvdy  a  queetSon  which  so  many  great  geniuses 
have  been  afraid  to  dedde ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
every  literary  man  to  give  his  reason  for  and 
against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  sonddered  with- 
out reepeot  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications 


they 

neariy  of  the  same  kind:  "Ithasbeenlnqnind, 
whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
tnre:  for  my  part,  I  do  not  eee  much  to  be  done 
by  art  without  genine,  nor  by  genius  without 
knowledgo.  The  one  is  necessary  to  die  other, 
and  the  succen  depends  upon  thdr  co-cpers- 
tion.*'  If  vre should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  fai  imitation  of  this  dedsion  of  Horace, 
it  were  easy  to  say  at  onee^  that  auppodqg  two 
geniuses  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comics 
wufipmiDg  the  art  Ukewiss  equal  in  cndi,  one 
would  be  as  easy  or  difficult  as  the  other ;  but  this, 
though  satiafhctory  in  tiie  dmple  question  put  by 
Horace^  will  not  be  sufficient  hers.  Nobody  can 
doubt  but  genius  and  industry  oontribute  tlicir 
part  to  every  thing  valuable,  and  particularly  to 
good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and  study  were  to 
be  wdgiied  one  i^^st  the  other,  in  order  to 
diecover  which  must  oontrllmte  moot  to  a  good 
work,  the  quesdon  would  become  more  curioue, 
and,  perhape,  very  difficult  of  edution.  Indeed, 
though  nature  must  have  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry  lasts  long  that  Is 
not  very  correct :  the  balance,  therefore,  eeema 
to  indine  in  fovonr  of  eerrection.  For  is  it  not  \ 
known  that  VlffgiliwlOi  less  genius  than  Ovid,  la  ( 
yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exquidte  Judgment ; 
or,  without  going  so  far,  Boilsau,  the  Horace  of  ; 
our  time^  who  compoeed  with  so  much  labour,  ' 
and  adced  Mdiere  whore  he  found  his  rhyme  ao  ' 
cadly,hassaid,«  If  I  writs  four  words,  I  shall ; 
Uot  out  three ;"  has  not  Boilean,  by  his  polished 
lines,  retoudied  and  retoudied  a  thousand  times, 
gained  the  preference  above  the  works  of  tfao 
same  Mdiere*  whidi  are  eo  natural,  and  piro- 
duoed  by  so  firuitfo]  a  genius !  Hence  waa  of 
that  opinion,  for  when  hols  teaching  the  writoa 
of  liis  age  the  art  of  poetry,  he  tdls  them  in  plain 
terme,  that  Rome  would  excd  in  writing  ao  in 
arms,  if  the  poets  were  not  afiraid  of  the  labour, 
patience,  and  time  required  to  pdieh  thdr  idcoeoi. 
He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  that  had  not 
been  brought  ten  times  back  totheanvH,  and  re- 
quired that  a  work  should  be  kept  nine  years,  as 
a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  its  mo- 
ther, to  restrain  that  natural  impatience  which 
combines  with  sloth  and  self-love  to  disguise 
foults;  so  certain  is  it  that  correction  is  the 
touchstone  of  writing.  '^ 

The  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  com- 
parison which  I  have  been  making  betweep  go- 
nius  and  correction,  since  we  are  now  engaged 
in  inquiring  whether  .there  is  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy :  for  aa  we 
most  compare  nature  and  stiidy  one  with  an- 
other, since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  lees 
to  make  a  poet;  so  if  we  will  compare  the  la- 
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bonn  of  t«ro  different  mlnda  in  different  kinds 
•f  writing,  we  must,  witli  legard  to  tlie  autliors, 
oompare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  respect 
to  the  composition,  the  difficulties  of  the  taslc. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer 
will  be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each 
other.  Every  performance,  be  wliat  it  will, 
requires  a  turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot 
confer  upon  himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of 
nature,  whicJi  determines  those  who  have  it,  to 
pursue,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste 
which  predominates  in  their  minds.  Pascal^ 
found  in  his  childhood  that  he  was  a  mathema- 
tician, and  Vandyke  that  he  was  bom  a  painter. 
Sometimes  this  internal  direction  of  the  mind 
I  does  not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself; 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  Comeilles  who  have  lived 
long  without  knowing  that  they  were  poets. 
Corneille  having  once  got  some  notion  of  hitf 
powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know 
what  particular  direction  he  should  take.  He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age 
when  it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  could 
give  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons.  "  Melite*' 
was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed  her  out, 
that  she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy 
and  comedians.  This  success,  which  encouraged 
Corneille  to  pursue  that  sort  of  comedy  of  which 
he  was  the  first  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  those 
master-pieces  of  trsgedy,  which  his  muse  dis- 
played afWwardtf  with  so  much  splendour;  and 
yet  less  did  he  imagine,  that  his  comic  pieces, 
which,  for  want  of  any  that  were  preferable, 
were  then  very  much  in  fashion,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  another  genius*  formed  upon  -the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  add  to 
their  excellences  improvements  of  his  own,  and 
that  this  modish  comedy,  to  which  Corneille,  as 
to  his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would  quickly 
be  forgot.  He  wrote  first  *<  Medea,'*  and  after- 
wards  "  The  Cid,"  and,  by  that  prodigious  flight 
of  his  genius  be  discovered,  though  late,  that 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  course 
but  that  of  Sophocles.  Happy  genius!  that, 
without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  take  so 
high  a  flight ;  having  once,  as  I  may  say,  made 
himself  an  eagle,  he  never  afterwards  quitted 
the  path  which  he  had  worked  out  for  himself, 
over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of  his  time :  yet 
be  retained  some  traces  of  the  false  taste  which 
infected  the  whole  nation ;  but  eve.i  in  this,  he 
deserves  our  admiration,  since  in  time  he  changed 
it  completely  by  the  reflections  he  made,  and 
those  he  occasioned.  In  short,  Corneille  was 
bom  for  tragedy,  as  Moliere  for  comedy.  Mo- 
liere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and 
was  not  less  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  often  happened  to  him  as  to  Corneille, 


«  'cliere. 


"  L'tgnorauce  et  TEnrear  i  les  nalssantes  pieces 
£u  habit  de  Marquis,  en  mbea  de  Comteasea, 
Yinssent  pour  diffamer  son  chef-d'ceavre  nouTeao, 
Et  seoouer  la  tfete  i  I'endroit  le  plus  beau.** 

But,  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  the 
time  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  Corneille,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  several 
difficulties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  which  are  common  to  both; 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragio  poet  has  in 
his  subject  an  advantage  over  the  coraic,  for  he 
takes  it  from  history ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now, 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comio 
subjects  capable  of  a  new  and  pleasing  formf 
but  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
certainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius 
aground.  It  Is  true,  that  invention  seems  to 
have  a  wider  field  than  history:  real  facts  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  have  no  end ;  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  may  be  allowed  to  have  the 
advantage,  is  the  difficulty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  nothing  ?  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  like  a  skilful  architect;  but  to  make  a 
comedy,  is  to  build  like  ^sop  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  Invention  ia 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire;  every  thing  is 
limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thing 
else.  Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity 
to  nature;  but  distinct  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  very  rare  in  nature  herself.  Moliere 
has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  should  bring  characters  lees  strong, 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness.  Where  comedy 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is 
in  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a  picture  most 
arise  from  the  principal  persons,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustered  up  together.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  must  be 
supported  by  a  single  striking  character,  and  not 
by  under-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragic  characters  are 
without  number,  though  of  them  the  general 
outlines  are  limited ;  but  dissimulation,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion,  and  other 
interests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  different  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history ;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
tragedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty,  llius  the 
jealous  and  dissembling  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem- 
bling Tiberius.  The  stormy  riolence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
violence  of  Alexander* 
5K 
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But  tbe  eaM  ii  rwy  different  with  aTariee, 
trifling  vanity,  hypocriiy,  and  other  Ticee,  oon- 
feldered  as  ridiculous.  It  would  be  safer  to 
doable  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest 
posts,  and  nse  all  their  subjects  over  and  over, 
as  has  been  done  with  CEdipos  and  Sophonisba, 
than  to  bring  again  upon  tlie  stage  in  fire  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citixen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartolfc, 
and  other  subjects  soffldently  Icnown.  Not  that 
these  popular  Tiees  are  less  .capable  of  diversifi- 
cation, or  are  less  varied  by  different  circam- 
stanees,  than  the  vices  and  passions  of  heroes ; 
bat  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  leas  distinct,  less  exact, 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applaaded. 
JPleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  force.  Besides,  thoogh 
these  two  things  of  so  diflerent  natures  eoald 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
Which  is  very  far  from  being  the  ease;  yet  co- 
medy, as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents, 
but  in  characters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only 
that  characters  are  diversifled,  as  well  npon  the 
stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co- 
medy, as  Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tures of  manners  drawn  by  ths  celebrated  La 
Brnyere.  Would  any  man  after  him  venture 
to  draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  him- 
self to  the  fiite  of  those  who  have  ventured  to 
continue  them.  For  instance,  what  could  we 
add  to  his  character  of  the  Absent  Man  ?  Shall 
we  put  him  In  other  circumstances  ?  The  prin- 
dpal  strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be 
the  mme;  and  there  are  only  thoee  striking 
touches  which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which 
the  end  is  painting  after  nature,  but  with 
strength  dnd  sprightliness  like  the  designs  of 
Callot.  If  comedy  were  among  us  wliat  it  is 
In  Spain,  a  kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many 
circumstances  and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  dis- 
entangled, so  as  to  surprise ;  if  It  was  nearly 
the  same  with  that  which  ComeiUe  practised 
in  his  time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  no 
fkrther  than  to  draw  tbe  common  portraits  of 
simple  nature,  and  show  as  fathers,  sons,  and 
livals;  notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which 
would  always  prevaU,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence, 
and  probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  be 
Imitated  in  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  al- 
ways be  a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  In- 
ddents,  like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  characters  in  the  way  of 
Terence :  but  the  case  is  now  very  different,  the 
public  calls  for  new  characters  and  nothing  else. 
Multiplicity  of  accidents,  and  tb^  laborious  con- 
trivance of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to 
shelter  a  weak  genius  that  would  find  great  con- 
veniences in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  It 
suit  the  taste  of  comedy,  which  requires  an  air 
loss  constrained,  and  such  freedom  and  ease  of 
manners   as   admit  nothing  of  the  romantic 


She  leaves  all  the  pomp  of  sadden  events  to  th« 
novels,  or  little  romances,  which  were  the  diver- 
sion  of  the  last  age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  characters  resembling  nature,  snd 
falling  in  withoat  any  apparent  contrivance. 
Radne  has  likewise  taught  as  to  give  to  tragedy 
the  same  simplicity  of  air  and  action ;  he  hm 
endeavoured  to  disentangle  it  from  that  great 
number  of  incidents,  which  made  it  rather  a 
study  than  diversion  to  the  audience,  and  which 
siiow  the  poet  not  so  much  to  abound  in  inven- 
tion as  to  be  deficient  in  taste.  But,  notwith- 
standing  all  that  he  has  done,  or  that  we  can  do^ 
to  make  It  simple,  it  will  always  have  the  advan- 
tage over  comedy  in  the  number  of  its  snbjscts, 
because  It  admits  more  variety  of  situations  and 
events,  which  give  variety  and  novelty  to  the 
characters.  A  mker,  copied  after  nature,  will 
always  be  the  mlssr  of  Plautns  or  Moliere ;  but 
a  Nero,  or  a  prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always 
be  the  hero  of  Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  so 
little  intrigue,  that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown 
in  any  such  position  as  will  make  his  picture 
new ;  but  the  great  events  of  tragedy  may  put 
Nero  in  such  cireumstanoss  as  to  make  him 
wholly  another  cliaracter. 

But,  In  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
subjects,  may  vre  not  my  something  concerning 
the  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy?    Th« 
purpose  of  the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to 
move ;  and  of  thess  two,  which  Is  the  easier  ? 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes;  to  move, 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  the  heart  which  are 
most  natural,  terror  and  pity :  to  divert,  is  to 
make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natonl 
enough,  but  more  delicate.     Tbe  gentleman  and 
the  rustic  have  both  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.     They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselveis 
in  merriment ;  but  the  springs  which  most  be 
touched  for  this  purpose,  an  not  the  same  in  tbe 
gentleman  and  the  rustic.      The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  down  wQl  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gen- 
tleman only  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit.     The 
spectotors  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  aro  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but  vrith 
respect  to  comedy,  we  have  three  classes,  if  net 
more-^he  people,  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  then  are  certoin  cases  in  which  all  may  lie 
compnhended  in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one 
of  those  cases.     Whatever  father  Rapin  may  say 
about  it,  we  an  mon  willing  even  to  advaire 
than  to  laugh.     Every  man  that  has  any  power 
of  distinction,  laughs  as  rarely  as  the  pblloeo- 
pher  admires ;  for  we  an  not  to  reckon  those 
fite  of  laughter  which  an  not  incited  by  naturer 
and  which  an  given  menly  to  complaisanoe,  to 
respect,  flattery,  and  good-humour;    sack   sss 
break  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  i 
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In  MMmbUei.  Hie  Unghtor  of  the  thMtre  it  of 
another  ttamp.  Ertiry  reader  and  epeelator 
Jodgee  of  wit  by  his  own  etandard,  and  measures 
it  by  his  capacity,  or  by  liis  condition  :  the  diifer- 
cnt  capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  males  them 
direrted  on  Tery  dliferent  occasions.  If,  there- 
fore, we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and  co- 
mic poet,  the  comedian  most  l>e  involred  in  much 
more  difBcolties,  without  talcing  in  the  obstruc- 
tions to  be  encountiTed  equally  by  both,  in  an 
art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or  the 
mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian  has 
little  to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own  thought,' 
and  draw  from  his  heart  those  sentimente  which 
will  certainly  make  their  way  to  the  hearts  of 
others,  if  he  found  them  in  bis  own.  The  other 
must  take  many  forms,  and  change  himself  aJU 
moet  into  as  many  persons  as  ho  undertakes 
to  satisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed 
equal,  and  success  supposed  to  depend  upon  ge- 
nius, the  business  will  be  equally  easy  and  diffi- 
cult  to  one  author  and  to  the  other.  The  olijee- 
tion  is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  same  question  still 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kinds  of 
genius  is  man  yaluable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  by  example,  and  not  by  reasoning,  we 
shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  merely  art  be  consider- 
ed, it  will  require  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan 
Just  and  simple;  to  produce  happy  surprises 
without  apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  passion 
skilfully  through  its  gradations  to  its  height ;  to 
arrive  happily  to  tho  end  by  always  moving  from 
It,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses ;  to  unite  the 
acts  and  scenes ;  and  to  raise  by  insensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice^  of  which  the  least  merit 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  less, 
for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage  with 
very  little  artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  scheme  is 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  plan 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  make  a  small  part  of 
Its  excellence^  in  comparison  of  a  gloss  of  plea- 
santry diffused  over  each  scene,  which  is  more 
the  happy  effect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
consideration* 

These  objections,  and  many  others,  which  so 
fruitful  a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  Is  not 
diflicult  to  refute;  and  if  we  were  to  Judge  by 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  perhaps,  when 
we  examine  those  impressions,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  sally  of  plsasantry,  which  diverts  all  the 
world,  required  more  thought  than  a  passage 
which  gave  thohighest  pleasure  in  tragedy ;  and 
to  this  determination  we  shall  be  more  inclined 
when  a  closer  examination  shall  show  us,  that  a 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  effused  at 
less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  in  co- 
medy has  required  merely  to  assign  its  place. 

It  would  bo  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  such 


a  digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  todedda, 
the  question,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  arg^uients 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  will 
find  what  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  it.  My 
purpose  was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  considered 
as  a  work  of  genius,  all  that  a  man  of  letters, 
can  be  supposed  to  deliver  without  departing 
from  his  character,  and  without  palliating  In  any 
d<^ree  the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  almost 
always  made  of  an  exhibition  which  In  its  nature 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  public  exhibitions 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inquiries,, 
The  stage  is  too  much  frequented,  and  books  too 
much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  Uterature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by 
the  affected  negligence  which  now  prevails  of 
having  recourse  to  origl nals.  If  reason  has  been 
a  considerable  gainer.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loeer. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  long  succession  o^ 
ages,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  value  upon 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  suppose  them 
contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  essential  faulty' 
with  which  he  may  be  Justly  reproached.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  Plato 
and  Cicero ;  and  to  conclude  by  that  which  does 
him  moot  honour,  but  still  falls  short  of  Justifi-r 
cation,  the  strong  and  sprightly  eloquence  of  St, 
Chrysostom  drew  its  support  from  the  masculine  . 
and  vigorous  atticism  of  this  sarcastic  comedian, 
to  whom  the  father  paid  the  same  regard  a^ 
Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of  putting  his  works  ' 
under  his  pillow,  that  he  might  read  them  at 
night  before  he  slept,  and  in  the  morning  as  soon  | 
as  he  awaked. 
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Summary  afthefiur  articles  treated  of  m  thiM 
ditcaurte. 

I.  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remains  of  Aristophanes.  That  I  have  not 
shown  them  in  their  true  form,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  body  will  complain.  I  have  given  an 
account  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  it  was  consis- 
tent with  moral  decency.  No  pen,  however  cy* 
nical  or  heathenish,  would  venture  to  produce 
in  open  day  the  horrid  passages  which  I  have 
put  out  of  sight;  and  instead  of  regretting  any 
part  that  I  have  suppressed,  the  very  suppression 
will  easily  show  to  what  degree  the  Athenians 
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vtre  Infected  with  llceotloanien  of  imsglnatioD 
•nd  oorraption  of  priociples.  If  the  taste  of  an- 
tiquity allows  us  to  preaerTe  what  time  and  bar- 
barity have  hitherto  spared,  religion  and  Tirtue 
at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  it  before  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  man- 
ner, 1st  us  examine  in  a  few  worda  the  four  par- 
ticulars which  are  moot  strikiof  in  the  deven 
pieces  of  Aristophi 


Character  of  ancient  Comedy. 

II.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in 
nature.  Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  that 
It  acarce  admits  a  definition.  In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  we  place  it?  It  appears  to  me  to 
bo  a  spedes  of  writing  by  itself.  If  we  had 
Phrynicna,  Plato,  £upolis,  Cratinus,  Ameipsias, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  all  that  we  .can  find  are  a  few 
fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athcnseus,  and 
Suidaa,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
aettle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter 
differences,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their 
comic  stage.  But  for  want  of  all  this  we  ci(n 
fix  only  on  Aristophanes,  and  it  Is  true  that  he 
may  be  in  some  measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
tolerable  judgment  of  the  old  comedy ;  for  if  we 
believe  him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited  ?  he 
was  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poets, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  supposition  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued ;  an  allegory  never 
vary  regular,  but  often  ingenious,  and  almost  al- 
ways carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversified,  sprightly,  and 
unexpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  before 
it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were 
thunderbolts,  and  their  wild  figures,  with  their 
variety  and  quickness,  had  the  effect  of  light- 
ning. Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  re- 
semblance of  persons,  and  their  common  enter- 
tainments were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  with  a  parody  of  manners 
and  habits. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the 
reader  that  which  he  will  already  have  perceived 
better  than  myself.  I  have  no  design  to  antici- 
pate his  reflections;  and  therefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  him- 
self:  he  will  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  co- 
medy was  a  picture,  with  some  aggravation  of  the 
features :  be  will  bring  within  his  view  all  the 
customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing  all 
these  together,  he  will  fix  in  his  miud  an  indelible 
Idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contrarietiea 
were  united,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that  can 


scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with  tba 
cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with  madness,  rage  for 
novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the  polite- 
ness of  a  monarchy  vrlth  the  roughness  of  a 
republic,  refinement  with  coarseness,  indepen- 
dence with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servile 
compliance,  severity  of  manners  with  de- 
bauchery,  a  kind  of  irrellgion  with  piety.  We 
shall  do  this  in  reading ;  as  In  travelling  through 
different  nations  we  make  ourselves  masters  of 
their  characters  by  combining  their  difieront 
appearancea,  and  reflecting  upon  what  we  sea. 

The  Government  of  the  Athadans, 

III.  The  government  of  Athena  makes  a  fine 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy.  In  moat  states  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  cabinets ;  even  In  commonwealths 
it  doea  not  pass  but  through  five  or  six  hcsids, 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselvaBthe  rulers. 
Orat«M7  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still 
less.  Cicero  himself  did  not  apeak  freely  upon 
so  nice  a  subject  as  the  Roman  commonwealth ; 
but  the  Athenian  eloquence  was  informed  of  the 
whole  secret,  and  searches  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man mindt  to  fetch  it  out  and  expoae  it  to  the 
people.  Demosthenes,  and  his  contemporarica* 
speak  with  a  freedom  at  which  we  areastonlsbedy 
notwithstanding  the  notion  we  have  of  a  popu- 
lar government ;  yet  at  what  time  but  this  did 
comedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights  wltk 
civil  eloquence?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  last 
age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness 
come  Into  no  competition  with  the  ancie.<t.  It 
was  limited  to  general  satire,  which  was  some- 
times carried  so  far,  that  the  malignity  wan 
overlooked  in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggecn- 
tion,  the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit, 
and  the  malignity  concealed  under  such  wild 
flights  as  became  the  charaeter  of  Harlequin. 
But  though  it  so  far  resembled  Aristophanes, 
our  age  is  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  his,  nad 
the  Itelian  comedy  from  his  scenes.  But  with 
respect  to  the  libsrty  of  censuring  the  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  no  comparison  made  of  one 
age  of  comedy  with  another.  Aristophanes  ia 
the  only  writer  of  this  kind,  and  la  for  that  rea- 
son of  the  highest  value.  A  powerful  atate  set 
at  the  head  of  Greece,  Is  the  subject  of  his  mer- 
riment, and  that  merriment  is  allowed  by  tlie 
state  itself.  This  appears  to  us  an  Inconsisten- 
cy ;  but  it  is  true  that  it  was  the  Interest  of  the 
state  to  allow  It,  though  not  always  without  In- 
•onveniency.  It  was  a  restraint  upon  the  nut. 
bition  and  tyranny  of  single  men,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  a  people  so  very  jealous  of 
their  liberty.  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Lamacbos^ 
snd  many  other  generals  and  magistrates,  -vrere 
kept  under  by  fear  of  the  oomio  atrokes  of  •  poet 
so  little  cautious  aa  Aristophanes.  He  vras  cMioe 
indeed  in  danger  of  paying  dear  for  his  wit.    lie 
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profeMed,  as  he  tdli  as  hlmtelf,  to  be  of  greot 
me  by  bit  writioge  to  the  etate;  and  rated  hie 
merit  so  high  as  to  complain  that  he  was  not 
rewarded.  Bat,  under  pretence  of  this  publio 
spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of  the  pablic  oondact ; 
neither  was  government,  councils,  rerenues, 
popular  anemblies,  secret  proceedings  in  Judi- 
cature, choice  of  ministers,  the  government  of 
the  nobles,  or  that  of  the  people,  spared. 

The  **  Acbamians/'  the  **  Peace,"  and  the 
**  Birds,*'  are  eternal  monuments  of  the  boldness 
of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  censuring  the 
goTemment  for  the  obstinate  continuance  of  a 
ruinous  war,  for  undertaking  new  ones,  and 
feeding  itself  with  wild  imaginations,  and  run- 
ning to  destruction  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of 
honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the 
Athenians  than  his  play  of  the  "  Knights," 
when  he  represents,  under  an  allegory  that  may 
be  easily  seen  through,  the  nation  of  the 
Athenians  as  an  oM  doting  fellow  tricked  by  a 
new  man,  such  as  Cleon  and  his  companions, 
who  were  of  the  same  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  **  Lysistrata,"  and  the 
•<  Female  Orators,"  must  raise  astonishment 
when  the  Athenian  policy  Is  set  below  the 
schemes  of  women,  whcmi  the  author  makes 
ridiculous  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring 
contempt  upon  their  husbands,  who  held  the 
helm  of  goTcmment. 

The  **  Wasps,"  is  written  to  expose  the  mad- 
ness of  people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations ;  and 
a  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  wise  laws  of  Soloo,  which  they  still 
professed  to  follow,  the  gOTemment  was  falling 
into  decay,  for  we  are  not  to  understand  the  jest 
of  Aristophanes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  Is  plain 
that  the  corruption,  tbongh  we  should  suppose 
It  but  half  as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  Tery 
great,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  could  8can^  raise  its  head  again,  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we  con- 
sider Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals 
in  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories  to 
their  true  standard,  we  still  find  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  goremment  fail  in  almoet  all 
the  essential  points.  That  the  people  were  In.- 
▼eigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  all  councils 
and  decrees  had  their  original  .in  ftctious  com- 
binations; that  ayariceand  priTate  interest  ani- 
mated all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  tbe  pubUe; 
Ihat  their  revenues  were  III  managed,  their  al- 
lies improperly  treated ;  that  their  good  citizens 
were  lacriflced,  and  the  bad  put  in  places ;  that 
a  mad  eagemcM  for  judicial  litigation  took  up 
all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was 
made  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and 
precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck; 
that  the  love  of  novelty  and  fashion  iii  tbe  man- 
ner of  managing  the  public  aiEalrs,  was  a  mad- 


nem  universally  prevalent;  and  that  Melanthius 
says  in  Flatarch,  the  republic  of  Athens  was 
continued  only  by  the  perpetual  discord  of  those 
that  managed  its  afUrs.  This  remedied  the 
dishonour  by  preserving  the  equilibrium,  and 
was  kept  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and 
comedy. 

Thb  is  what  in  general  may  be  drawn  from 
the  reading  Aristophanes.  The  sagacity  of  the 
readers  wiU  go  farther :  they  will  compare  tbe 
different  forms  of  government  by  which  that 
tumultuous  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increase  the  democracy,  wbich  forms  were  all 
fiital  to  the  state,  because  they  vrare  not'  built 
upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  them 
the  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  con- 
trivance it  was  to  perpetuate  a  sUteby  changing 
the  just  proportion  which  Solon  had  wisely  set- 
tled between  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  and  by 
opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambition  of  those 
who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force  them- « 
.selves  into  the  government  by  means  of  the  peo; 
pie,  whom  they  flattered  with  protections  that 
they  might  mors  certainly  cmsh  them. 

2%e  Tragical  PoeU  rallied, 

IV.  Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristo*  \ 
phanes  are  his  pleasant  reflections  upon  the 
most  celebrated  poeto:  the  shafts  which  he  lets 
fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Euripides,  might  In£line  the  reader  to 
bdieve  that  he  had  little  esteem  for  those  great 
men ;  and  that  proliably  the  spectators  that  ap- 
plauded him  were  of  his  opinion.  This  conclu- 
sion would  not  be  just,  as  I  have  already  shown 
by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  offered  them, 
the  reader  might  have  discovered  better  than  I. 
But  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections, 
and  prevent  any  shadow  of  captlousnoBs,  1  shall 
venture  to  observe,  that  posterity  will  not  con- 
sider Racine  as  less  a  master  of  the  French  stage 
because  his  plays  were  ridiculed  by  parodies. 
Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  best  pieces,  and 
was  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  than  to  ours. 
At  present,  the  high  theatres  give  It  up  to  stages 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  in  Athens,  the  comlo 
theatre  considered  parody  as  its  principal  orna- 
ment, for  a  reason  which  Is  worth  examining. 
Tbe  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours,  a  remote 
and  delicate  imitation;  it  was  the  art  of  gross 
mimicry,  and  would  have  been  supposed  to 
have  missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  the  mien, 
the  walk,  the  dress,  ths  motions  of  the  foce  of 
those  whom  It  exhibited.  Now  parody  is  an 
imitation  of  this  kind ;  it  Is  a  change  of  serious 
to  burlesque,  by  a  slight  variation  of  words,  in- 
flection of  voice,  or  an  imperceptible  art  of 
mimicry.  Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mask  to  a 
face.  As  tbe  tragedies  of  Eschylus,  of  Sopfaoclee^ 
and  of  Euripides,  were  much  In  fa»Iiiou,  and 
were  known  by  memory  to  tbe  people,  the  par- 
odies  ujten  them  would  natundiy  strike  and 
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pIcMe,  when  fkey  wire  MoompftuM  by  the 
frimaoM  of  «  good  comodiwi,  who  mimicked 
with  urchneM  a  wrioas  character.  Such  is  the 
malignity  of  human  nature ;  we  lore  to  laugh 
at  those  whom  we  esteem  most,  and  by  this 
make  ourselves  some  recompense  for  the  ubtc  til- 
ing homage  which  we  pay  to  merit.  The  paro- 
dies upon  theee  poets  made  by  Aristophanes, 
ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  than 
satires.  They  give  us  occasion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticisms  are  Just  or  not  in  them- 
aelves :  but  what  Is  more  important,  they  afford 
BO  proof  that  Euripides  or  his  predecessors 
wanted  the  esteem  of  Aristophanes  or  his  age. 
The  statues  raised  to  their  honour,  the  respect 
paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the 
careful  presenration  of  those  writings  them- 
selves, are  immortal  testimonies  in  their  favour, 
and  make  it  unneoeesary  for  me  to  stop  any 
longer  upon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivo- 
lous an  objection. 

Frequent  ridicule  of  the  Gods, 
V.  The  moot  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
which,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared, 
to  satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  tliat  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of 
M.  Bolvin,  who  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  every  thing  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets ; 
and  Ihat  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  stage:  that  the  Athenians 
applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh ;  and  ba- 
lieved  that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them 
at  the  smart  sayinga  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier,  an 
Englishman,  in  his  remarks  upon  their  stagey 
attempta  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
It  better  to  venture  a  o^w  system,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  laughers ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on 
whatever  subject.  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment, 
publish  himself  an  Athdst,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the 
spectators,  and  of  the  Judges  commissioned  to 
examine  the  plays ;  and  yet  this  cannot  'be 
suspected  of  those  who  boasted  themselves  the 
most  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  most 
superstitious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  sup- 
pose those  to  be  Atheists  who  passed  sentence 
upon  Diagoras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  for 
Impiety?  These  are  glaring  Inconsistencies. 
To  say  like  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
clear  of  the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates, 
and  Diegoraa  attacked  religion  seriously,  and 
were  therefore  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristo- 
phanes did  it  in  Jest,  or  was  authorised  by  cus- 


tom, would  be  to  trifle  with  the  difficulty,  lad 
not  to  clear  it.  Though  the  Athenians  leved 
merriment,  it  Is  not  likely  that  If  Aristophanea 
had  professed  Atheism,  they  would  have  spared 
him  more  than  Socrates,  who  had  aa  much  Ufa 
and  pleasantry  In  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  In 
his  comedies.  The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristo- 
phanes* and  the  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for 
it,  are  therefore  not  the  true  reason  why  the 
poet  was  spared  when  Socrates  was  condemned. 
I  shall  now  solve  the  question  with  great  bn* 
vity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  Is  given  by 
Plutarch  In  hia  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  Is  not  to 
be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  poeta;  but  tA 
be  cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.    They  ara  first  to  be  prepossessed  with 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  ie  lalse  and  t^ 
bulous.    He  then  enumerates  at  length  the  &hlca 
which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  Invented 
about  their  deities ;  and  concludes  thus :  '<  Whoi 
therefore  there  Is  found  In  poetical  compoeitlona 
any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with  respect  to 
gods,  or  demigods,  or  concerning  the  Tirtue  of 
any  excellent  and  renowned  characters*  he  that 
should  receive  these  fiotlona  as  truth,  would  ba 
corrupted  by  an  erroneous  opinion :  but  he  thai 
always  keepo  In  his  mind  the  foUes  and  allu- 
sions which  it  is  the  buainess  of  poetry  to  con* 
trive,  will  not  be  Injured  by  these  stories,  nor 
reoeiva  any  ill  Impressions  upon  his  thooghta, 
but  will  be  ready  to  oensura  himself,  if  at  any 
time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in  hia 
rage  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  In- 
fernal regions.'*      Some  pages  aifterwards,  ha 
tells  ua,  «  That  religion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets;  which  it  is,"  says  he,  "  necessary  to  hare 
in  mind  when  we  read  their  fablee." 

The  F^ans  therefore  had  their  fablee,  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion ;  for  no 
one  can  be  perauaded  that  Ovid  intended  his 
Metamorphoees  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  al- 
lowed their  Imaginations  about  their  gods»  as 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  wor- 
ship. Upon  this  principle,  I  say,  as  I  aaid  be- 
fore, then  was  amongst  the  Pagans  two  aorta  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion : 
one  practical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mythology 
for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had  &- 
bles,  and  a  wonhip»  which,  though  founded 
upon  fable,  was  yet  very  different. 

Diagoras,  Socratee,  Plato,  and  the  phlloao- 
phen  of  Athens,  with  Cicero»  their  admirery 
and  the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome»  ara 
men  by  themaelttfi.  lliesa  were  the  Atheiata 
with  respect  to  the  anclenta.  We  must  not 
therefore  look  into  Plato,  or  into  Cioero»  for  tha 
real  religion  of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  frona  tha 
fabulous.      These  two  authon  involva 
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tclTW  in  the  etands,  that  their  opinions  may  not 
he  dleooTered.  Thef  4ant  not  openly  attack 
the  nel  religion ;  bat  dertroyed  it  by  attacking 
fiible. 

To  diatingnieh  here  with  eocaetaen  the  agn 
tnent  or  dIffBrenoe  between  finble  and  religion,  ie 
not  at  preeent  my  Intention :  it  is  opt  easy  *  Co 
■how  with  exactneee  what  wae  the  Athenian  De>- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  gode  whom  they  wor- 
shipped. Flatereh  himself  telle  ns,  that  this 
was  a  thing  very  difBcnH  for  the  philosophers. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  mythology  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  difFerent  at  the 
bottom ;  that  the  nanies  of  the  gods  eontinned 
the  same ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  Co 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without  supposing  the 
ether  affected  by  them.  This  l>eing  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  I 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes ;  and  at  the  aame  time 
receiving  incense  in  the  temples  of  Athens.  This 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing  so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up 
my  system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians 
shall  be  made  more  consistent  with  themselves ; 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 
Aristophanes,  whUe  they  condemned  Socrates 
for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

The  Mhni  and  Pantomimet. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Mhni, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actors 
that  played  them.  The  denomination  sufficiently 
shows,  that  their  art  consisted  in  imitation  and 
buffoonery.  Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very 
little,  is  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
siidered  by  the  help  of  some  passages  in  authors : 
from  ^hich  little  is  to  be  learned  that  deserves 
eonsideration.  I  shall  extract  the  substance,  as 
I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing 
time,  by  defining  all  the  different  species,  or  pro- 
ducing all  the  quotations,  which  would  give  the 
reader  more  trouble  than  instruction.  He  that 
desires  fuller  instmctions  may  read  Vossins,  Va- 
lois,  Saumaises,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compi. 
latlons,  however  learned,  I  should  think  it  shame 
to  be  the  author. 

The  Minu  had  their  original  from,  comedy,  of 
which  at  its  first  appearance  they  made  a  part ; 
for  their  mimic  actors  always  played  and  ezhi- 
bited  grotesque  dances  in  the  comediee.  The 
jealousy  of  rivalship  afterwards  broke  them  off 
from  the  comic  actors,  and  made  them  a  com- 
pany by  themselves.    But  to  seeure  their  recep- 
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tion,  they  borrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drollery, 
wildnesB,  grossnesa,  and  licentiousness.  This 
amusement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and  they 
produced  what  are  now  called  Ihrces,  or  bur- 
iettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  of  comedies  $  they  were  only  a  suooeeeion 
of  single  eeenes  contrived  to  raiee  laughters 
formed  or  unravelled  without  order  and  without 
connection.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh*  Now  and  then  there  might  be 
good  aentenoes,  like  the  eentenceo  of  P.  Syms^ 
that  are  yet  left  us :  but  the  ground  work  was 
low  eomedy;  and  any  thing  of  greater  dignity 
drope  in  by  chance.  We  must  however  imaging 
that  this  odd  species  of  tlie  drama  rose  at  length 
to  somewhat  a  higher  character,  since  we  are  toM 
that  Plate  the  philosopher  laid  the  Mbni  of  So. 
phron  under  hie  pillow,  and  they  were  found 
there  after  his  death.  But  in  general  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  it  always  discovered  the 
meannees  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension 
to  nobility.  In  which  the  cheat  is  always  disco* 
vered  through  the  concealment  of  fietitioaa 
splendour. 

These  Jtftmt  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the 
length  was  different,  but  the  purposes  the  same. 
The  Aftmt  of  one  species  was  short;  those  of 
the  other  long,  and  not  quite  so  grotesque. 
Theee  two  kinds  were  subdivided  into  many  wp^ 
cies,  distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters^ 
such  as  show  drunkards^  physicians,  men,  and 


Thus  fiv  of  the  Gredcs.  The  Romans  having 
borrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had 
their  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  Planq^edeB^ 
who  played  vritfa  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agUity ;  and  their  Smmuons,  whose  heads 
were  shaved,  that  they  might  bol  the  bettei% 
There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who  had 
a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps 
too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy,  which  drew 
upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good  men,  the  cen- 
sures of  the  magistrates,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church.* 

Another  set  of  players  were  called  PttTa&- 
mimes  s  these  were  at  least  so  far  preferable  to 
the  former,  that  they  gave  no  offence  to  the  ears. 
They  spoke  only  to  the  eyes :  but  with  such  ait 
of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  h 
single  word,  they  repreeented,  as  we  are  told,  a 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  dumb  Hartequln  is  exhibited  on  our  the- 
atres.    These  Pantomimes  among. the  Greeks 


•  It  Is  the  licenUoanMM  of  the  Mint  and  PmUondma, 
against  which  the  censure  of  the  Holy  Fathers  poiticu- 
lariy  breaks  out,  as  against  a  thing  inegular  and  Indecent, 
without  supposing  it  much  connected  with  the  cause  of 
reUgloD. 
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Ant  mingled  tlngiDg  with  their  danoee ;  after- 
wardt,  ahoat  the  time  of  LlTius  Andronieai, 
the  aoDgt  were  performed  hy  one  part,  and  the 
dances  hy  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
Augostua,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome, 
for  the  diTsrsions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
enslared,  they  played  comedies  without  songs 
or  Tocal  utterance ;  but  by  the  sprightUneas, 
activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures;  or,  as 
Sidonios  Apollinaris,  ezprssses  it,  elaumjaud' 
^ttf,  ei  loquerUe  gestu,  they  not  only  exhibited 
thiogs  and  passions,  but  even  the  most  delicate 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstances of  fiwts.  We  must  not  howerer 
Imagine,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Panto^ 
mimet  did  literally  represent  regular  tragedies  or 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bodies.  We 
may  justly  determine,  notwithstanding  all  their 
agility,  that  their  representations  would  at  last 
be  Tery  incomplete :  yet  we  may  suppose,  *with 
good  reason,  that  their  action  was  very  lively ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths, 
aince  it  raised  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  made,  the  people  mad  with  eagerness.  Yet 
'When  we  read  that  one  Hylus,  the  pupil  of  one 
Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  people  with  his  master,  when 
they  represented  (Edipus,  or  when  Juvenal  talis 
OS,  that  BathiUus  played  Leda,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  it  Is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
aingle  man,  witiiout  speaking  a  word,  could 
exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starts 
and  bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation. 
Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  this  whole 
matter,  one  may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  representation  could  be  carried  by 
•dance,  posture,  and  grimace.  Among  these  ar- 
tificial dances,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristoplianes  some  extremely  indecent.  Theae 
were  continued  in  Italy  Arom  the  time  of  Au- 
l^ttts,  long  after  the  emperors.  It  was  a  pub- 
lic mischief,  which  contributed  in  some  measnra 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  To 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those  licentious  enter- 
tainments, there  is  no  need  of  any  recourse  to 
the  fathers ;  the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plain- 
ly what  they  thought  of  them*  I  have  made 
this  mention  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes, 
only  to  show  how  the  most  noble  of  public  spec- 
tacles were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to  con- 
duct the  reader  to  the  end  through  every  road, 
and  through  all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit, 
fnm  Homer  and  Eschylus  to  our  own  time. 

Wanderings  of  the  humctn  mind  in  the  birth  and 
progress  tf  theatrical  repretentalians. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  thie  work  by 
applying  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning,  and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  dealie 
the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  where  I  have 
repreeentcd  the  human  mind  as  beginning  the 


course  of  the  drama.  The  ehoraa  waa  first  m 
hymn  to  Bacchus,  produced  by  accident;  art 
brou^t  it  to  perfection,  and  ddight  made  it  a 
publie  diveraioo.  Thespis  made  a  aingle  actor 
play  before  the  people ;  this  was  the  banning 
of  theatrical  shovrs.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  aniaoated,  if  I  may , 
ao  exprees  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a  dialagiie 
in  place  of  aimple  recitation ;  puta  the  whole 
into  action,  and  seta  it  before  the  eyee,  as  if  it 
vras  a  present  and  real  transaction :  heaves  the 
chorus*  an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  hab- 
ita  of  dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a 
word,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy ;  or,  more  pro-  <, 
perly,  draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  epic  poem. 
She  nude  her  appearance  sparkling  with  gracea, 
and  displayed  such  nii^esty  as  gained  every  heart 
at  the  first  Tiew.  Sophocles  considers  her  mofe 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that ' 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and  > 
swelling :  he  divesta  her  of  her  fidae  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more 
fiuniliar  dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion, 
that  she  ought  to  receive  still  more  sofbues  and 
tenderness ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleas- 
ing by  simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  <^ 
graceful  negligence ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand 
in  suspense,  whether  she  appears  moat  to  advan- 
tage in  the  drees  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with 
gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more 
simple  and  modest.  Both  indeed  are  elegant ; 
but  the  elegance  is  of  diflSerent  kinds,  between 
which  no  Judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prixe 
of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  ito  progrsss 
amongst  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Abuses  quitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  iu  Italy. 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene ; 
she  is  olistinately  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
strangers  her  power  amongst  the  Romans. 
Seneca  endeavours  to  make  her  speak ;  bat  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loada  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  Muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  through  thousands  of  years,  /• 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of 
Lewis  XIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving 
birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek 
tragedy  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place 
of  Esdiylus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.   In  Comeille 


*  Eacbyloa,  in  my  opinion,  ss  well  as  the  other 
poeCi  hia  conteuporarict,  retained  the  chonu,  not 
merely  becmnse  it  was  the  f^liion,  bnt  beeaoae  ex* 
amfning  tragedy  to  the  bottom,  they  fbnnd  it  not 
rational  to  conoeire,  that  an  action  great  and  splen- 
did, like  the  revelation  of  a  state,  coold  pass  witboat 
witnesses. 
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wt  bara  another  Sophocles,  and  ia  Racine  a 
•eoood  £iuripidee.  Thus  is  tragedy  raised  from 
her  ashes,  carried  to  the  utmoet  point  of  great- 
1MBB,  and  so  dassliog  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
herself.  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced  sgain 
in  France  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  In  the 
tame  manner  as  l>efore  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  tran- 
sition from  her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the 
goddess  that  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise 
of  comedy,  we  shall  see  it  batched  by  Margitcs 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
eldest  sister;  but  we  sec  her,  under  the  conduct 
of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her 
to  bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gayety  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without 
shocking  the  offenders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romsns,  to  whom  we  must  now  pass,  united 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  and  Joined 
buffoonery  with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was 
better  instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menan- 
der, and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endearour- 
ed  to  copy  it.  And  lastly,  M<diere  produced  a 
new  species  of  comedy,  which  must  be  placed  in 
a  class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  manner  is  likewise  peculiar  to 


But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  hnman  mind, 
that  when  we  review  the  successions  of  the 
drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from 
iU  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  by 
the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  of  striking 
out  new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  in  Rome  after 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
duced Afimt,  pantomimes,  burlettas,  tricks,  and 
farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  such  is  the  char- 
acter, and  such  the  madness  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  having  made  great  conquests, 
and  gives  them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  are 
far  fn»m  answering  its  expectation,  and  only 
enable  it  to  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
stmding  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and 
HiMrgeta  herself  a  while,  yet  she  soon  returns  to 
her  formei  point ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  thea- 


tree  if  the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek 
models  Jn  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain 
upon  a  stage,  whose  mother  is  nature,  whose 
soul  is  passion,  and  whose  art  is  simplicity :  a 
stage,  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  doea  not  per- 
haps  equal  ours  in  splendour  and  elevation,  but 
which  excels  It  in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and 
equals  it  at  least  in  the  conduct  and  diiifctioii  of 
those  passions  which  may  properly  affect  an 
honest  man  and  a  Christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  In  view,  if  I  shall  in  some  little 
measure  revive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  par- 
pose  to  run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an 
Immoderate  and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste 
of  antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  po- 
lishes the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to 
appropriate  the  wealth  of  foreigners,  and  to  ex- 
ert its  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions  ; 
such  a  taste  as  gave  the  Radnes,  the  Molierea» 
the  Boileaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Patras,  the 
Pelissons,  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  tha 
last  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they 
wiU  always  be ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  of 
immortality  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered; a  taste  so  necessary,  that  without  it 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  below  them* 
selves;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  men 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  despise 
this  taste  than  to  despise  It  in  reality.  It  is  true 
that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasion, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  bad 
copies.  No  man  ought  severely  to  ape  either  the 
ancients,  or  the  modems :  but  if  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  run  into  an  extreme  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  -wldch  is  never  done  by  a  judicious  and 
weU-directed  mind,  it  would  be  better  for  a  wit, 
as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  himself  by  what  he 
can  take  frtim  the  ancients,  than  to  grow  poor 
by  taking  all  frt»m  his  own  stock ;  or  openly  to 
affect  an  imitation  of  those  modems  whose  more 
fertile  genius  has  produced  beauties  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  which  themselves  only  can  dis- 
play with  grace :  l>eauties  of  that  peculiar  kjnd, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  otbei-s ; 
though  in  those  who  first  invented  them  they 
may  be  Justly  esteemed,  and  in  them  only. 
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DA.  lAHBS'S  MBDICINAL  DICTIONARY, 
t  Tob.  folio.  17481 

TO  DE.  MXAD, 

8iE,— Tra*  th«  Medicinal  Dictionary  it  dedi- 
wtod  to  you,  la  to  be  imputod  only  to  yoar  repa- 
tatlon  for  raperior  akiU  In  those  adencea  whkh 
I  bare  endearoored  to  explain  and  fadlltate ; 
and  you  are,  therefore,  to  conelder  this  addreaa, 
if  it  be  afreeable  to  yon,  aa  one  of  the  rewards  of 
anerit ;  and  If  otherwise,  aa  one  of  the  inoonve- 
nienoea  of  eminence. 

Howerer  you  shall  receire  It,  my  design  can- 
not be  disappointed  ;  because  this  public  appeal 
to  your  Judgment  will  ahow  that  I  do  not  found 
my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the  Ignorance  of 
my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure  least. 
Whose  knowledge  Is  most  extensive.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

R.  JAHS8. 


THE  FEMALE  QUIXOTE. 
BY  MRS.  LENNOX.   1762. 

TO  TBI  EIOBI  HOK.   THX  lAEL  OF  MJBDLXSXX. 

Mt  LORD,— Such  is  the  power  of  interest  orer 
almost  every  mind,  that  no  one  Is  long  without 
arguments  to  prove  any  position  which  is  ar- 
dently wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any  mea- 
sures which  are  dictated  by  inclination. 

By  this  subtle  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  inscribed  to  your  lordship ;  but 
am  not  certain  that  my  reasons  will  have  the 
same  force  upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  public 
censure ;  the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and 
the  eager  wish  for  support  and  protection,  which 
Is  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility, 
are  unknown  to  those  who  have  never  adven- 
tured into  the  world ;  and  I  am  alraid,  my  lord, 
equally  unknown  to  those  who  haTe  always 
found  the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 


It  Is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of 
this  address  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of 
my  fear  Imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see 
your  lordship's  name  prefixed  to  my  pcifoim- 
ance,  will  rather  condemn  my  presumption,  than 
oompaaslonate  my  anxiety. 

But  whatever  be  supposed  my  motlvo,  tho 
praise  of  Judgment  connot  be  denied  me :  for, 
to  whom  can  thnidlty  so  properly  fly  for  shelter, 
at  to  him  who  haa  been  so  long  ^tlnguished  for 
candour  and  humanity  ?  How  can  vanity  be  so 
completely  gratified  as  by  the  allowed  putrowtfe 
of  him,  whose  judgment  haa  so  long  given  n 
standard  to  the  national  taste  ?  Or  by  vrhat  otiicr 
means  could  I  so  powerfully  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  of  envy,  as  by  declaring  myself, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

THX  AUT'BOB* 


SHAKsrxARX  Illustrated;  or,  Tlie  Novkls  and 
Histories  on  which  the  Plays  of  Srak- 
srxARS  are  founded  ;  collected  and  translated 
from  ths  original  authors.  With  Critical 
Remarks.  By  the  Author  of  the  Fxilai^ 
QuxxoTK.     175S. 

TO  THX   RXOHT  HOK.  JOHN  XARL  OF  ORRERY. 

Mr  LORD,— 1  RATK  BO  othcT  preteuoo  to  the 
honour  of  a  patronage  so  illustrious  as  that  of 
your  lordship,  than  the  merit  of  attempting  wbat 
has  by  some  unaccountable  n^lect  been  hitherto 
omitted,  though  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  oonduoe  to  con- 
stitute a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  in- 
vention ;  the  highest  seems  to  be  that  which  as 
able  to  produce  a  series  of  events.  It  is  cAsy 
when''  the  thread  of  a  story  is  once  drawn,  to  di 
versify  it  with  variety  of  colours ;  and  when  « 
train  of  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  Ut«)c 
acquaintance  with  life  will  supply  circumstaiieea 
and  reflections,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  books 
furnish  pandlels  and  illustrations.  To  tell  over 
again  a  story  that  has  been  told  already,  and  to 
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tdl  it  htitkr  thin  the  lint  aatluvr,  U  no  nra 
^oaliflctlioii;  but  to  striko  out  tlie  first  hInU  of 
a  new  faUc :  benoe  to  introduce  a  set  of  char- 
aoten  lo  diYereiiled  in  their  wTeral  paniono  and 
loteretti,  that  from  the  dashing  of  this  Tariotf 
may  rtaolt  many  necessary  incidents :  to  nalBB 
these  incidents  snrpristng,  and  yet  natnral,  so  as 
to  delight  the  imagination  without  shocking  the 
Judgment  of  a  reader;  and  finally  to  wind  ap 
the  whole  in  a  pleasing  catastrophe^  produced  by 
tlMMe  Tory  means  which  seem  meet  Ulcely  toop« 
peee  and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost  eAnrt  of  the 
human  mind. 

To  dieooTer  how  few  of  thoee  writers,  who 
pfofeas  to  reeoont  imaginary  adventuns^  haTs 
been  aMo  to  produce  any  thing  by  their  own 
imagination,  would  require  too  much  of  that 
time  which  your  lordship  employs  in  nobler 
studies.  Of  all  the  novels  and  romances  that 
wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigonce,  have  push* 
ed  into  the  world,  there  are  very  lew  ot  which 
the  end  cannot  be  conjeetored  from  the  begin- 
ning; or  where  the  authors  have  done  more 
than  to  transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or 
strip  the  circnmstancee  from  one  event  for  the 
decoration  of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is 
therefore  first  to  be  inquired  what  degree  of  isu 
vention  has  been  exerted  by  liim.  With  this 
view  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  preeume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searchee  before  your  lordships  befora  that 
Judge  whom  Fliny  himeelf  would  have  wiehed 
lor  his  assessor  to  hear  a  literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  vepuution  of  Sliakapeare, 
or  take  away  jfrom  it,  you,  my  lord,  and  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  danger,  -I 
am  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  should 
think  him  Injured,  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
as  at  the  diminution  of  the  honour  of  that  nation 
which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great  a  poet. 

That  no  such  enemiee  may  ariee  against  me 
(though  I  am  unwilliog  to  believe  it),  I  am  far 
from  being  too  confident,  for  who  cau  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly?  My  sex,  my  agfi,  have  not 
given  me  many  oppertemities  of  nUngUag  in  the 
world:  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  speciee  of 
absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among 
them  such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  fdee 
praiee  bestowed  ca  another,  and  snch  sopenti- 
tion  as  wonbipe  idoH  without  supposing  them 
to  begods. 

Biit  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  chivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  therefore  tlM  minds  of  his 
auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween cansea  and  effects.    It  was  sufiicicut  to 


reeommend  a  story,  that,  it  was  tkr  removed  ft'om 
common  life,  that  iti  changes  were  frequent, 
and  its  dose  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Sbakspeare,  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  rfform  it ;  and  indeed  to  this 
he  was  indebt<^  for  the  licentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plays  more  eutertaining  than 
those  of  any  other  author. 

Ho  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
scenes  of  nature:  but  his  chief  skill  was  in 
human  actions,  passions,  and  habits:  bo  was 
therefore  delighted  with  such  talcs  as  afforded 
numerona  inddents,  asKl  exhibited  many  char^ 
aeters  in  many  ohangsa  of  dtoation.  These 
diaraeten  are  so  eopioudy  divcrdfiod,  and  somo 
of  them  so  justly  pursued,  that  hie  works  may 
be  conddered  as  a  map  of  life,  a  foithfol  mini*, 
tnre  of  human  transactions ;  and  ho  that  has 
road  Shakspeare  with  attention,  will  perhapa 
find  littk  new  In  the  crowded  world. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  to  b# 
remaxked,  because  It  has  hitherto  been  ub« 
noticed,  that  his  heroa  are  men,  that  the  lova 
and  hatred,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  bis  chief 
personages,  are  such  as  are  common  to  other 
human  beings,  and  not  like  those  which  later 
times  have  exhibited,  peculiar  to  phantoms  that 
strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  neoeesary  to  inquire 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  ddlgbt  and  in- 
struction be  a  story  prolMtble  or  unlikely,  native 
orfordgn.  Shakspeare*s  exodlenoe  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  tale,  but  the  representation  of  life : 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shaH  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has 
so  many  just  claims  to  praise,  suffer  by  lodng 
that  which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  cdiunnlate  the  dead  la 
baseness,  and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  foUy. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  the  dead  of 
the  living,  1  wish  to  be  dear,  and  have  there- 
fore solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patrsa, 
whom,  if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could 
praise  vrith  truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my 
side;  whose  candour  and  humanity  are  uni« 
versally  acknowledged,  and  whoee  judgment 
perhape  was  then  first  to  be  doubted,  when  h« 
condeecended  to  admit  this  address  from,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  most  obliged  and  meet 
obedient  humble  servant, 

n»  AVTHOX. 


Fathx's    Introduction    to   the    Gams  of 
DiiAUOHTs.    1756. 

TO  ttn  aXGKt  BOV.    WILLIAM   HSMKT   XARL   Or 

ROCHroan,  ao. 
My  lord,— When  I  take  tfie  liberty  of  addre5«t 
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ing  to  your  lordahlp  <<  A  TreatiM  on  the  .Gtme 
of  Drrairhta,"  I  MsUy  forsset  that  I  ihaU  be  in 
danger  of  tuffoHng  ridicole  on  one  part,  while  I 
am  (fining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that  manj 
who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  approach- 
ing you,  will  deride  the  present  Ipreeameto 
offer. 

Had  I  oonaidered  this  Uttle  Tolame  as  haTing 
no  parpose  beyond  tliat  of  teaching  a  game^  I 
should  indeed  hare  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle ;  but  sinee  it  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  ob- 
viate consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by 
wiiich  the  mind  is  Inured  Co  caution,  ferssight, 
and  circumspection.  The  same  skill,  and  often 
the  same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  soinetimes 
soMTcise,  on  a  harmless  game*  thoee  abilities 
which  have  been  so  h^pily  employed  In  the 
•srviee  of  your  country.  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  moat 
humble  servant, 


llie  EVANOSLICAL   HiSTORT   of  JXStS   CkMST 

harmoniaed,  explained,  and  illustrated. 
2  vols.  8V0.  1758. 

TO  TRS    LORDS    SriRXTUAL   AND   TXMrORAL,   AKA 
COMMONS  IN  PARLIAMXKT  ASSXMBLXD. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  cor- 
ruption is  barely  not  universal,  is  universally 
confessed.  Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public;  and  pros- 
titution issues  forth  without  shame^  glittering 
with  the  ornaments  of  successful  wiokedness. 
Rapine  preys  on  the  public  without  opposition, 
and  peijory  betrays  It  without  inquiry.  Irre- 
ligion  is  not  oqly  avowed,  but  buasted ;  and  the 
pestilence  that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now 
destroying  at  noon-day 

Shall  this  be  the  sUte  of  the  English  nation, 
and  shall  her  lawgivers  behold  it  without  re- 
gard ?  hlust  the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till 
it  shall  sweep  us  in  the  gulph  of  perdition? 
Surely  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  careleas 
shall  be  frighted,  and  the  sluggish  shall  be  roused ; 
when  every  passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard 
by  the  dread  of  general  depravity ;  when  he  who 
laughs  at  wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall 
start  from  it  In  his  child :  when  the  man  who 
fears  not  for  his  soul,  shall  tremble  for  his  pos- 
sessions :  when  it  shall  be  discovered  that  re- 
ligion only  can  secure  the  rich  from  robbery, 
and  the  poor  from  ttppression :  can  defend  tbe 
state  from  treachery,  and  the  throne  frmn  as- 
•asdnation. 


If  this  time  be  ever  to  eoina»  let  It  c 
ly :  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  < 
voors  will  be  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by 
an  earthquake^  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  ene- 
mies, or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  uriiich  must 
Inevitably  prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all 
sense  of  divine  superintendence,  and  bavo  no 
higher  motive  of  action  or  forbearance^  than 
present  opinion  of  preaent  interest.   ' 

Itis  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 
propose;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  right. 
Let  leligion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  na- 
tion shall  once  more  be  great  and  happy.  This 
couequsiice  is  not  far  distant:  that  I 
always  be  powerful  where  every  i 
hisdsty:  and  every  man  will  perform  his  d«ty 
that  oonsidcrs  hiasself  as  a  beiag  whose  condL- 
tion  is  to  be  settled  to  aU  oternity  by  tiM  lawa  of 
Christ. 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be  made 
wise  unio  taloatioth  ie  the  will  of  God  revealed 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

To  etudy  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  acoM^ng 
to  his  abHitiei  and  attainments,  is  every  man's 
duty,  and  to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom 
nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  haa  left 
ignorant,  or  indispensable  cares  detain  from 
regular  processes  of  inquiry,  is  the  busincm  of 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  abaitico  and 
learning,  and  are  appointed  the  inetmctors  of 
the  lower  classes  of  men,  by  that  common  father, 
who  distributes  to  all  created  beings  their  qoaU- 
fications  and  employments;  who  has  allotted 
some  to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mind ;  bss  commanded  some  to 
teach,  and  others  to  learn;  has  prewribed  to 
some  the  patience  of  instruction,  and  to  othera 
the  meekniBBS  of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  nnenlightened  and  ig^ 
norant  may  Im  made  proper  readers  of  the  word 
of  God,  has  been  long  and  diligently  considered. 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  indeed  been 
copiously  produced :  but  there  still  remain  mol- 
titttdes  to  whom  the  labours  of  tbe  learned  are 
of  little  use,  fimr  whom  expositions  require  an 
expoeitor.  To  thoee,  indeed,  who  read  tbe  di- 
vine books  without  vain  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to 
be  wise  beyond  their  povrers,  it  will  always  bo 
easy  to  discern  the  strait  path^  to  find  the  vrorda 
of  everlssting  life.  But  such  is  the  condition  of 
our  nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what 
it  is  diflicalt  to  perform:  he  who  reads  the 
Scripture  to  gain  goodnees.  Is  deeirous  likewise 
to  gain  knowledge^  and  by  his  hnpatienoa  ot 
ignorance,  falls  Into  erroc 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  of  the 
Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  frared,  and  so 
difficult  to  be  escqied,  that  they  have  snatched 
the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  ths  peofde,  and 
confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  thoee  whom 
literature  has  previously  qualified.  By  this  ex- 
pedient they  have  formed  a  kind  of  uniibnnity. 
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I  am  9itM  too  miMfa  like  that  of  cotoim  In  tbo 
dark :  bat  thoy  ba?*  certainly  usurped  a  power 
whicb  God  has  never  given  tiiem,  and  precluded 
great  nombers  from  the  highest  spiritual  conso- 
lation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  themselTes 
hsre  not  diseovtred.  It  is  granted;  1  believe,  by 
the  Romanists  themselves,  that  the  best  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible  have  been  the  worlcs  of 
Protostanta.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether,  since 
the  celebrated  paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  any  scho- 
lar has  appeared  amongst  tliem,  whose  works  are 
much  valued,  even  in  hia  own  communion.  Why 
have  thoae  who  excel  in  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  to  whom  the  wortd  owes  much  of 
the  increase  of  light  which  has  slione  upon  these 
latter  ages,  &iled,  and  Ikiled  only  when  they 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  scriptures  of  God  ? 
Why,  but  because  they  are  In  the  church  less 
read  and  less  examined,  because  they  haye  ano- 
ther rule  of  deciding  controversies,  and  institu^ 
ting  laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  prophet- 
ical, some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  the  gospels, 
of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pages  at* 
tempted  an  illustration.  The  books  of  the  evan- 
gelists contain  un  account  of  the  life  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  more  particularly  of  the  years 
of  his  ministry,  interspersed  with  his  precepts, 
doctrines,  and  predictions.  Each  of  these  his- 
tories oontains  facts  and  dictates  related  likewise 
in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  estaUlshed 
by  concurrence  of  testimony;  and  each  has 
likewise  facts  and  dictates  whidi  the  rest  omit, 
to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  without  commu- 
nication. 

These  vrriters,  not  affecting  the  exactness  of 
chronologers,  and  relating  various  events  of  the 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  various  cir- 
cumstances, have  some  difficulties  to  him,  who, 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  deslree  to  col- 
lect a  series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  example 
was  given  for  oar  Imitation ;  fully  to  understand 
his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  dis- 
obey. In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  harmonists  and  ex- 
poeitors,  to  reduce  the  four  gospels  into  one  series 
of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  history  out  of 
the  different  narretivev  of  the  evangelists,  by  in- 
serting every  event  in  the  order  of  time,  and  con- 
necting every  precept  of  life  and  doctrine,  with 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered  ;  showing, 
as  far  as  history  or  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
customs  can  inform  us,  the  reason  and  propriety 
of  every  action ;  and  explaining,  or  endeavouring 
to  explain,  every  precept  and  declaration  In  its 
true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  Intend 
to  substitute  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  God.    We 


recommend  to  the  unlearned  reader  to  consult 
ua  when  he  finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  ars 
without  any  temptation  to  deceive  him  :  but  as 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  best,  may 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  what  we  cite  from  the  gospels,  from 
what  W9  offer  as  our  own :  he  will  find  many  dif- 
ficnltiei  removed ;  and  if  some  yet  remain,  let 
him  remember  that  "  God  is  in  heaven,  and  we 
upon  earth,"  that  *'  our  thoughts  are  not  God's 
thoughts,"  and  that  the  great  cure  of  doubt  is 
an  humble  mind. 


ANOELL'S  8TEKOOBAPHT,  OR  SRORT-HAND 
IMPROVED.    17S& 

TO   TBS  MOST   VOBLX   CHAKLXS  HUKM    OF    EICH* 

MomD,  Lsirvox,  aubigkt,  &c 

Mat  n  ylxasx  toue  okacs— The  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
teemed laudable ;  and  In  proportion  to  their  uti- 
lity and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have  gene- 
rally gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the  most 
distinguished  for  birth,  learning,  and  reputation 
in  the  world.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly  of 
public  utility,  and  which  has  been  cultivated  by 
persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  appear 
from  its  history.  Bot  as  most  of  their  systems 
have  been  defective^  clogged  with  a  multiplicity 
of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary,  intricate^ 
and  impracticable  schemes,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to  all  capa- 
cities, and  render  it  of  general,  lasting,  and  ex- 
tensive benefit.  How  this  is  effected,  the  follow*, 
ing  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which  I 
have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a  con- 
cise and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
greasive  improvements  of  this  art.  And  as  I 
have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of  ac- 
curate Judges,  whose  approbation  I  am  honoured 
with,  I  most  humbly  crave  leave  to  publish  it  to 
the  world  under  your  grace^s  patronage;  not 
merely  on  account  of  your  great  dignity  anU 
high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receive  a  lustra 
from  your  grace's  humanity;  but  alao  from  a 
knowledge  of  your  grace's  disposition  to  encoo- 
nge  every  useful  art,  and  favour  all  true  pro* 
meters  of  science.  That  your  grace  may  long 
live  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of  li- 
berty, and  the  patran  of  virtue,  and  then  trans- 
mit your  name  with  the  highest  honour  and  es- 
teem to  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish 
of  your  grace's  most  humble,  &c. 
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BAfUSirrS  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ENGLISH 
AMD  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

S  Tola.  4to.    1700. 

VO  BU  SXCKUSHCT  BOM  rZJJX,  MAEQUU  OF 
JkttaSV  AMD  BKATODANCH  AMBASSADOft  XITftA- 
OAUNAET  AHD  rLSVirOTXNTIAliT  FROM  HU 
CATHOUC  MAJSnT  TO  THS  KIMO  OT  OASAT 
■EIIAJK. 

Ut  LOROr-Tbat  actttoDMM  of  penttration  into 
diarocten  and  dtalgnu,  and  that  nioe  diwem- 
ment  of  human  paaaiona  and  praclicca  which 
haTe  raiaed  joa  to  your  preaent  height  of  atatlon 
and  dignity  of  employment  hara  long  ahown 
you  that  dedicatory  addreaaea  are  written  for 
iha  aake  of  the  author  more  frequently  Aaa 
of  the  patron  :  and  though  they  profeaa  only  re- 
rerenoe  and  zeal,  are  commonly  dictated  by  in- 
tcreat  or  ranity. 

I  ahall  th«!refore  not  endeoTOur  to  oonoeal  my 
motirea,  but  confeea  that  the  Italian  Dictionary 
la  dedicated  to  your  exoelleney,  that  I  might  gr^ 
tify  my  Tanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  in  a 
country  where  I  am  aatrangar,  I  baTo  been  able» 
without  any  external  raoommendation,  to  obtain 
the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  ao 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  ability,  that  in  hia 
twenty-third  year  he  waa  aent  aa  plenipotentiary 
to  auper intend*  at  Aix-la-ChapeUot  tho  intoroata 
of  a  nation  remarkable  abore  all  otbart  for  gr^ 
yity  and  prudence :  and  who,  at  an  ago  when 
yery  few  are  admitted  to  poblie  truat,  tranaacta 
the  meet  important  aiaira  between  two  of  the 
greateat  monarcha  of  tho  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  morita  the  i»- 
voura  which  your  excellency  erery  day  confera 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  might 
be  inflamed ;  but  when  I  obeenre  the  extenaive 
benevolence  and  boundleaa  liberality  by  which 
all  who  hare  the  honour  to  approach  yon,  are 
diamlaaed  more  happy  than  they  come,  I  am 
afraid  of  raiaing  my  own  value,  alnce  I  dare  not 
aacribe  it  ao  much  to  my  power  of  pleaaing  aa 
your  wilUngneea  to  be  pleaaed. 

Tet  aa  every  man  ia  inclined  to  flatter  himaelf, 
I  am  deairooa  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
greater  intimacy  than  others  without  aome  quail- 
fleatlona  for  ao  advantageona  a  diatinction,  and 
Aall  think  it  my  duty  tojuatify,  by  conatant  re- 
apeet  and  atncerity,  the  favoura  which  you  have 
been  pleaaed  to  ahow  me.  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
ozceilency'a  moat  humble  and  moat  obedient 
aervant, 

J.    ftARZTTI. 

London.  Jan.  12,  17f0. 


A  Complete  Syatom  of  AavaoiroxtOAL  Chro 
yoi.ooT,  unfolding  tho  Scripturaa.  By  Jorii 
KximsnT,  Roctor  of  Bradley,  in  DoKbyahira. 
4/Uh  1708. 

TO  *Hs  uao. . 

SiRBr— Having  by  long  labour  and  dtllgent  in- 
quiry, endeavoured  to  illaatnUaand  < 
ehxoiiolify  of  tho  Bible,  1  hope  to  bo  ] 
tho  ambition  of  Inecribing  my  woric  to  fonr  aan- 
Jeaty. 

An  age  of  war  ia  not  often  nni^  of  leanriBf : 
the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  military  | 
aeldom  leave  attention  vaoant  to  Uie  i 
greea  of  atudy,  and  the  pladd  coaquaata  of  in* 
veatigation ;  yet,  aorely,  a  vindioatkin  of  the  in^ 
apircd  writeraean  never  be  nnaaaaanably  oioraj 
to  the  Defender  of  tho  Faith,  nor  can  it  ever  be 
improper  to  promote  that  rdiglon  wilhant  which 
all  other  Ueaainga  are  anaroa  of  deatrnetlon, 
without  which  armiea  eannot  mako  na  nfe,  nor 
victoriea  make  ua  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  my  tooHmony 
aan  add  any  thing  to  the  hoaioura  of  your  ina> 
Jeaty,  to  the  aplendour  of  a  reign  crowned  with 
triumpha,  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by 
virtue,  I  can  only  wiah,  that  yoor  reign  may 
long  continue  aneh  aa  it  haa  begun,  and  that  tho 
effulgence  of  yoor  oxample  may  apnad  ita  li|^ 
through  diaUnt  agea,  tiU  it  ahaU  ba  tho  Ugheat 
praiae  of  any  future  monareh*  that  ha  exhibita 
aome  reeemUance  of  George  tlie  Third,  i  am* 
aire,  your  mi^ty*a»  &€• 

JOHH  KMVJKmmT. 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION  OP  TASSO'S 
JBRUflALBM  DEUVERED.  1701. 

TO  THi  Qosnr. 

Maoak,— To  appraaoh  tho  high  and  the  illiia. 
trioua  haa  been  in  all  agee  the  privilege  of  poeU ; 
and  though  tranalaton  cannot  juatly  claim  tho 
aame  honour,  yet  they  naturally  follow  their  an- 
thora  aa  attendanta :  and  I  hope  that  in  vetom 
for  having  enabled  Taaao  to  ditfme  bio  faso 
through  the  Britiah  dominiona,  I  may  bo  intro- 
duced by  hfan  to  the  preaenoo  of  your  mi^|oaty. 

Taaao  haa  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  ma  jeaty 'o 
&vottr,  aa  follower  and  pan^gyrlat  of  tho  honoo 
of  Eate,  which  haa  one  common  aneeator  with 
the  houae  of  Hanover ;  and  in  reviewing  hiolilo 
it  ia  not  eaay  to  forbear  a  wiah  that  ho  bad  lived 
in  a  happier  time,  when  ho  might  among  tho  do-. 
aoendanta  of  that  illuatrloua  fiimily  have  found 
a  mora  liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  obeervo.  Madam,  how  nnoqually 
reward  ia  proportioned  to  merit,  wlien  I  reflect 
that  the  bappiueaa  which  waa  witlkheld 
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TkMo  U  vonrv«d  Unr  hm  ;  and  that  the  poem 
which  onea  hardlf  praeared  to  its  author  the 
oottntenanoe  of  the  Ffinoea  of  Femura,  haa  at- 
tracted to  ha  treaalatar  the  favourahle  Dotke  of 
a  Britith  queoD. 

Had  thia  hoen  the  fiite  of  Taaeo,  he  wvold 
have  heen  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condeoceii- 
eion  of  your  aai^ty  in  DoUor  l«Bgaage»  bat 
eoald  not  have  felt  it  with  more  ardent  gratitude, 
than,  madam,  your,  mi^eetjr'a  moat  faithful  and 
deroted  eerTant. 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVED. 

llluatrated  by  Plans.    4to.    176& 

TO  TUX  visa. 

Siaz,— The  patronage  of  works  which  have  a 
tendency  towards  adTancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturally  belongs  to  great  princes; 
and  public  good,  in  which  public  elegance  la 
comprised,  has  erer  been  the  object  of  your 
majesty's  regard. 

In  the  following  pagea  your  majesty,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  find,  that  I  have  endeavoured  at 
extensive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  early  attentioB  to  the 
polite  arts,  and  more  particular  affection  for  the 
study  of  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy your  royid  favour:  and  that  the  protec- 
tion which  your  majesty  always  affords  to  those 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your 
mi^esty's  most  dutiful  subject,  and  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHK  GWTKW. 


The  Enolisb  Works  of  Roosa  Ascrau,  edited 
by  Jauxs  BnrNrr.    4to.     1787. 

•O  THB  BIOB*  BOX.  AJmCOMT  ASHLKT  OOOna, 
SABL  or  SHArvaSMTBT,  BAmOX  ASMLBT,  LOBB 
UBUTJfllAMX  AVn  CVStOS  BOXVLOaUll  OF  SOB- 

aBKsaiBB,  F*  B.  a. 

Mr  i^KD,— Having  endeavoured,  by  an  elegant 
and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of  the 
public  to  an  author  undeservedly  n^lected,  the 
only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  memory,  is 
that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whose 
acknowledged  eminence  of  character  may  awaken 
Bttention  and  attract  regard. 

i  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  productions 
nbsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your 
aentimenta.  Ascbam  was  not  only  the  chief 
crnament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  for- 


eign oountries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  in 
familiarity  wlvh  statesmen  and  princes;  not 
only  instructed  icholars  in  literature  but  form- 
ed Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism : 
for  I  know  not  what  grsater  benefits  you  can 
oonfer  oo  your  country,  than  that  of  preserving 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  them 
with  your  own.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
moat  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  homble 
servant, 

JAMSS  aSNVIT. 


ADAMS'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  GLOBES.    1767. 

VO  THS  KIKO. 

SuLi,^— It  is  the  privilege  of  real  greatness  not 
to  be  afraid  of  diminution  by  condescending  to 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  therefore  can 
boldly  solicit  the  patronage  of  your  majesty  to 
the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  make 
the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  de- 
lineated less  defective  In  their  construction,  and 
less  diiBcult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  sdence 
of  princes.  When  a  private  student  revolves  the 
terraqueous  globe^  he  beholds  a  succession  of 
oountries  in  which  he  has  no  more  interest  than 
in  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn* 
But  your  nugesty  must  contemplate  the  sdentifie 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  consider,  as 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  before  yoo^ 
how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on 
your  determinations,  and  may  receive  benefita 
or  suffer  evils,  as  your  infiuence  is  extended  or 
withdrawn. 

The  provincea  which  your  migesty's  arms 
have  added  to  your  dominions,  make  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  human  b^ 
ings.  Your  power  Is  acknowledged  by  nations 
whose  namea  we  know  not  yet  how  to  write^ 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  describe* 
But  your  mi^esty's  lenity  and  beneficence  give 
na  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  science  shai^ 
be  advanced  by  the  diffusion  of  happiness :  wheQ 
the  deserts  of  America  shall  become  pervious 
and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  restrained 
by  fiear  shall  be  attracted  by  reverence:  and 
multitudes  who  now  range  the  woods  for  prey, 
and  live  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  seasons,  shall 
by  the  paternal  care  of  your  nugesty  enjoy  the 
plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the  plensures  of  so« 
ciety,  the  security  of  law,  and  the  light  of  reve- 
latioo.  I  am,  aire,  your  mijesty's  most  humble, 
moot  obedient,  and  most  dutiful  subject  and 
servant, 

oiORGS  ADAMS. 
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fiiabop  ZACBAmr  PsAEes't  Potthnmiiiis  Worts. 
9  vols.  4t(K  PuUiihed  by  the  Rtr.  Mr.  Dse- 
BY,  1777. 

10  THX  KIXO. 

SiEi,— I  prerame  to  lay  before  jroar  mi^esty  tbe 
last  laboura  of  a  kamed  bishop,  who  died  in  the 
toik  and  dotiee  of  hia  calling.  He  ie  now  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re- 
warda ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
Imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  rememl>ered, 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favoar  of  your 
mi^esty. 
The  tnmoltoary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits 


them  to  suryey  the  wide  extent  of  national  iii- 
ter««t  without  losing  sight  of  private  merit :  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great. 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  hiatory,  an  contemplated  with  adminUbn. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  aul^ects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reTerence :  and 
as  poeterity  may  leam  from  your  miyesty  how 
kings  should  liye,  may  they  leam,  likewiae,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  moet 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  deroted  subject  and  servant. 
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to  eaiwer,  in  the  moit  correct  and  expeditloui  msnner,  tbe  c 
of  tbe  Public  FUndii   By  Joav  Pavmi^  of  tbe  bsnk  of  1 


)  peiticiilail>  tbe 


Amoko  ihe  writers  of  fiction,  whose  budness 
b  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per- 
petually demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  now  exhausted  :  that  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  tranaposition  of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
the  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted :  and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  has 
often  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured  with  every 
new  divenliication  of  the  sameproepect,  m  with 
fte  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  regions  of  science,  however,  there  Is  not 
the  same  indulgence  i  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment  travel  then  In  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  they  always  expect  to  find  In  one  sEmple 
form,  free  iVom  the  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment :  andt  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eye,  they  are  content  to  stop  when 
the  shades  of  night  daricen  the  prospect,  and 
patiently  vrait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to 
lead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep.  Is  se-i. 
verely  preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excunlons^ 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 


search.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  la  ex- 
hausted, and  that  nothing  is  left  to  gratify  the 
mind,  but  different  oombinationa  of  the  same 
Ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying 
unnecessary  Isboun  among  the  eons  of  aeienoe, 
is  not  so  readily  admitted :  the  understanding, 
when  In  poesession  of  truth.  Is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  acquisition ;  and  not. like  fancy,  inclined 
to  wander  after  new  pleasures  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  objects  already  Imowny  which,  perhaps, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  didndina- 
tion  to  aocomnlate  laboun  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasuro  which  arisea  merdy  from  difiTerent 
modes  of  Investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  nunc* 
of  ocience  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  tbor 
treaikiires  widely  diffused,  then  may  be  parte 
cfaooen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  nnd  ar- 
rangement,  may  contribute  not  only  to  enter- 
tainment but  use,  like  the  nyo  of  the  son  col- 
lected In  a  concaye  mirror,  to  sen 
purposes  of  light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  nnmben  1 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  varioudy  applied  to 
the  Improvement  both  of  business  and  acjesioo. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculations  ha-ve  h^en 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  and  uae  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  omaa^- 
ment ;  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  aelcci- 
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Ing  a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  common 
buaineas»  and  the  daily  interchanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  arc,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous :  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
that  bosinesi,  in  some  degree*  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tabley 
are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfection 
abore  other  tables  of  the  same  kind  may  be,  Is  a 
matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which  many 
might  Tary,  but  of  accuracy  and  usefulness, 
with  respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  The 
approbation  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  principally  designed,  the  proprietors 
•f  Uie  public  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage 
they  are  cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  broken  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  are  candid  and  open  In 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
selfish  purposes :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  should  be  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
curing an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleet,  endearour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables, 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
public  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  eril  of  stock-Jobbing 
was  risen  to  such  an  enormous  height,  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  pr-^rieter : 
particularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who, 


being  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  poMibly  rotreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Icgisla- 
tun  to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  other,  at 
length  subdued  by  its  own  violence;  and  the 
nputable  ttock-brokera  seem  now  to  have  it  in 
their  power  effectually  to  prevent  its  ntum,  by 
not  suffering  the  moot  distant  approaches  of  it 
to  take  footing  In  their  own  practice,  and  by 
opposing  every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by 
the  desperate  sons  of  fortune*  who,  not  having 
the  courage  of  highwaymen,  take  'Change  Al- 
ley rather  than  the  road,  because,  though  mora 
injurious  than  highwaymen,  they  are  less  in 
danger  of  punishment  by  the  loss  either  of  lib- 
erty or  life. 

With  raspect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose 
encouragement  these  Tables  have  been  recom- 
mended, the  proprieton  of  the  public  funds, 
who  an  busy  in  the  Improvement  of  their  for- 
tunes, it  is  sufficient  to  say — ^that  no  motive  cau^ 
sanctify  the  aopumulation  of  wealth,  but  an  ar- 
dent desin  to  make  the  most  honourable  and 
vhrtuous  use  of  it,  by  contributing  to  the  support 
of  good  government,  the  increase  of  arts  and  in- 
dustry,, the  rewards  of  genius  and  virtue,  and 
the  relief  of  wretchedness  and  want 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  Ht  we  Juftiy  call. 
Let  thi*  be  aU  our  care— for  this  ia  AU ; 
To  lay  this  treaaove  up,  and  board  with  haste 
What  every  day  wUl  want,  and  moat  thefaiC 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure; 
And  this  not  dooflb  the  richest  must  be  poor.— pora 


THOUGHTS 


THE  CORONATIO:^  OF  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD; 


Bsssons  olftoed  against  confining  the  Ftocesslon  to  the  usual  Trade,  and  pointing  out  othen  more  commodlaus  and 
proper.  To  which  are  preAxed,  a  plan  of  the  dlArent  Paths  recommended,  with  the  Parts  adjacent,  and  a  Sketch 
oTthe  Procession.    Most  humbly  submitted  to  consideration. 

FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE  YEAR  I76I. 


All  pomp  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  show  without  spectators  can  no  longer 
be  a  show.  Magnificence  in  obscurity  is  equal- 
ly vain  with  a  tun  dial  in  the  grave. 

As  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 


a  very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration 
of  our  kings,  their  intention  was,  that  they 
should  receive  their  crown  with  such  awful 
rites,  as  might  for  ever  impress  upon  them  a 
due  sense  of  the  duties  which  they  were  to  tak^ 
SM 
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wliflii  the  hi^laMS  of  nations  b  put  into  their 
hands(  and  tliat  the  people,  as  many  as  ean  pos- 
■ibly  be  witnesses  to  any  single  act,  shooid  open- 
ly aolKnowledf  e  their  soTeroign  by  uniTeraal  ho- 
msge. 

By  the  late  method  of  eondncting  the  corona- 
^n,  all  these  purposes  haye  been  defeated. 
Our  kings  with  their  train,  have  ervpt  to  the 
temple,  through  obscurs  passages  $  and  the 
iBTown  has  been  worn  out  of  sight  of  the  people. 
Of  the  mnltitudes,  whom  loyalty  or  curiosity 
brought  together,  the  greater  part  has  returned 
without  a  single  gllmpos  of  their  prince's  gran- 
deur, and  the  day  that  opened  with  feBtirlty 
ended  in  discontent. 

This  evil  has  procseded  from  the  narrowness 
and  shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the 
^roeessfon  has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  narrow. 
It  admits  of  very  few  speetaton ;  as  It  is  short, 
it  is  soon  liassed.  The  first  part  of  the  train 
reaches  the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  left  the 
palace ;  and  the  nobility  of  England,  In  their 
robes  of  state,  display  their  riches  only  to  them- 
selves. 

All  this  inconvenience  may  be  carily  avoided 
by  choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  which 
may  be  again  enlarged  and  varied  by  going  one 
way,  and  returning  another.  This  is  not  with- 
out a  precedent;  for,  not  to  enquire  into  the 
practice  of  remoter  princes,  the  procession  of 
Charles  the  Second'*  Coronation  Issued  from  the 
Tower,  and  passed  through  the  whole  lengtli  of 
thecicyto  WhitehalL* 


«  The  king  wsnt  early  In  tbe  Moining  to  the  Tom  ot 
London  In  hii  coecb,  moft  of  the  lordf  being  there  before. 
And  about  ten  of  the  dodc  they  leC  forward  tovaidf 
Vnilteball,  ranged  in  that  order  m  the  heraUf  had  ap. 
ptdnted ;  those  of  the  long  robe,  the  king's  council  at  law, 
the  masters  of  the  chancery,  and  judges,  going  first,  and  so 
the  k)rds  in  their  order,  very  splendidly  habited,  on  rich 
Ibotdoths  i  the  number  of  their  footmen  being  limited,  to 
the  dukes  ten,  to  the  lords  eight,  to  the  viscounts  six, 
and  the  barons  four,  all  richly  dad,  as  their  other  ser. 
vants  wete.  The  whole  show  was  the  most  glorious  in 
the  order  and  expense^  that  had  been  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land; they  who  rode  first  being  in  Fleet-street  when  the 
king  Issued  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was  known  by  the  dis- 
cbarge of  the  ordnance :  and  it  was  near  three  of  the 
dock  in  the  aAemoon,  when  the  king  alighted  at  Wfaito. 
faalL  The  next  morning  the  king  rode  in  the  same  state 
In  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  on  his  bead,  and  oil  the 
lords  in  their  robes,  to  Westmhister  HaU ;  where  aU  the 
ensigns  for  the  coronation  were  delivered  to  those  who 
were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the  Eari  of  Northumber- 
land  being  made  high  constable,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
earl  marshal,  for  the  day.  And  then  aU  the  lords  in  their 
order,  and  the  king  himself,  walked  on  foot,  upon  blue 
doth,  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey  Church, 
Where,  alter  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Hoiley  (then 
Msbop  of  Worcester),  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chi^  the 
king  was  sworn,  crowned  and  anointed,  by  Dr.  Juxon, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  in 
those  cases  had  been  used.  All  which  being  done,  the 
king  returned  in  the  same  manner  on  foot  to  Westminster 
HaU,  which  was  adorned  wIUi  rich  haB«lngt  and  sUtues ; 


The  path  in  the  late  corpoatioiis  his  been  only 
flrom  Westminster  Hall,  along  New  Palace- 
yard,  into  Union-street,  through  the  extreme 
end  of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbey-door,  by 
the  way  of  St.  Margaret *e  church-yard. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  are^ 

I.  From  St.  James's  Palace,  along  Fsll-MaU 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  throogh 
Parliament-street,  down  Bridge-street,  into 
Kiog-strset,  round  St.  Maigaret's  chnrch-yard, 
and  from  thence  into  the  Abbey. 

II.  From  St.  James's  Palace  asraes  th?  canals 
into  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  tnuk  thence  into 
Great  Geoige-street,  then  turning  down  Long- 
ditch,  (tlie  Gate-house  previously  to  be  taken 
down)  proceed  to  the  Abbey.    Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  ooone  along  Gooige- 
strset,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St. 
Maigaret's  chnrch-yard,  to  pass  into  the  wcsi 
door  of  the  Abbey. 

IV.  From  St.  James's  IHdace,  the  usual  way 
his  Mi^esty  pvses  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ao  &r 

0  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  left,  proceed  along  the  IHuic,  up  to  Great 
Geoq^e-street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  in  either 
of  the  traeks  last  msntioaed 

V.  Fiom  Westminster  HaU  into  PkriiameDt. 
street,  down  Brldge>street,  along  Great  Gerarge- 
street,  through  Long-ditch  (the  Gate-houee,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down),  and  soon  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

VL  F^m  WhttchaU  up  PsrUament-etreet, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  King-street,  rennd 
St.  Maiy^xet's  church-yard,  proceed  into  the 
Abbey. 

VII.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St. 
Maiigaret's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Parliament  street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Ab- 
bey by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  'M  no  account,  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengths  here  rtotrnmended, 

1  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  prooeaaion 
coniiued  to  the  old  way,  that  it  should  pass, 

VIII.  From  Westminster  Hall  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  contioacd  in 
the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Brid^e>- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  church-yard, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathednL 

IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either 
case,  to  be  as  usual,  viz.  round  St.  Margaret's 
church- yard,  into  King-street,  through  Union- 
street,  along  New  Palace-jmrd,  and  ao  into 
Westminster  Hall. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken;    but  there  is  a 


and  there  the  king  dined,  and  the  lords  on  either  r\dc  aft 
tables  provided  for  them :  and  all  other  cmaoonica  were 
performed  wit^i  great  order  and  magnificence.— Life  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  p.  187. 
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■trmifer  reason  tbMi  mere  eooTMiienM  f«r 
cbanglng  the  odmmon  eoune.  Some  of  the 
Ktreets  in  the  old  trwsk  are  ■»  niinoiifl,  tliat 
tbero  Is  danger  lest  the  houses,  loaded  as  they 
will  be  with  people,  all  prewiug  forward  in 
the  same  direction,  shoold  fall  down  npon 
the  procession.  The  least  evil  tbat  can  be  ex- 
pected is,  that  in  so  close  a  crowd,  some  will  be 
trampled  upon,  and  others  imothered;  and 
•nreJy  a  pomp  that  costs  a  single  life,  is  too  dear- 
ly boagbt.  The  new  streets,  as  they  are  more 
extensive,  will  afford  place  to  greater  niunben 
with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foreeee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest 
course  which  I  have  propoeed  is  not  equal  to  an 
hoar's  walk  in  the  Park.  The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  shoold  reftise  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king. 
Queen  Anne  went  from  the  pcdace  through  the 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thanksgivings  from  the  palace  to  St.  Panics 
church.* 


•  In  order  to  coovejr  lo  Uie  reader  loine  Ides  how  lui^- 
ly  parade  and  magnificence  were  eatimated  by  our  ances. 
tors,  on  these  aolenin  occaaiont,  1  shall  take  nolioe  of  the 
manner  of  conducting  Lady  Anne  .fioleyn  fron  Oreeo- 
wich,  prevloas  to  her  ooranation,  aa  U  is  recited  by  Stow. 

King  Henry  VIII.  (says  that  hiatoiian)  having  divorced 
Queen  Catherine,  and  married  Anne  Bcrieyn,  or  BoiobM^ 
who  was  descended  ftom  Godfrey  Bolotaie,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  intending  her  coronation,  sent  to 
Older  the  Lord  Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  prepors. 
tiona  necessary  fbr  conducting  bis  royal  consort  from 
Greenwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  of  LoiMioo,  but  to 
sdon  the  city  after  the  most  magnificent  a»nner,  for  her 
paasage  through  it  to  Westmhuter. 

In  obedience  to  the  royal  precqit,  the  mayor  and  com. 
mon-councB  not  only  ordered  the  company  of  haberdash. 
era,  of  which  the  lord  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare  a 
magnificent  state  barge ;  but  enjoined  all  the  city  corpora, 
tions  to  provide  themselves  with  beiges,  and  to  adorn 
them  in  the  moat  supert)  manner,  and  espedaUy  to  have 
them  suppUed  with  good  bonds  of  music 

On  the  SOtti  of  May,  the  time  prefi&ed  Ibr  this  pompous 
procession  by  water,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coramona, 
assembled  at  St  Mury-hill ;  the  mayor  and  aldennsn  in 
scarlet,  with  gold  ch^ns,  and  those  who  were  knigliti, 
with  the  collars  of  S&  At  an«.  they  wmt  on  board  the 
city  barge  at  Billingsgate,  which  was  most  magnificently 
decorated,  and  attended  by  fifty  noble  barges,  belonging 
to  the  aereral  companies  of  the  city,  with  each  its  own 
corporation  on  board;  and,  Ibr  the  better  regulation  of 
this  procesdon,  it  was  ordered,  that  each  barge  should 
Keep  twice  their  lengths  asunder 

Thus  regulated,  the  city  barge  waa  preceded  by  another 
mounted  with  ordnance,  and  the  figures  of  dragons,  and 
other  monsters,  incessantly  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  with 
much  noise  Then  the  city  barsc,  attended  ^r  the  right 
by  the  haberdashers'  state  barge,  called  the  &wbeIors« 


Fart  of  my  sehems  supposes  the  demolition  of 
the  Gate-house,  a  building  bo  offensive,  that, 
without  any  ooeasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  for  it  diegraoes  the  present  magni* 


which  was  covered  with  gold  brocade,  and  adorned  with 
sails  of  silk,  with  two  rich  standards  of  the  king's  and 
queenii  anna  at  her  head  and  stem,  besides  a  variety  of 
flags  and  stxeamen,  containing  the  arms  of  that  company, 
and  those  of  the  merchant  adventurers ;  besides  which, 
the  shrouds  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  number  of 
small  bells :  on  the  left  was  a  barge  that  contained  a  very 
beautiftil  mount,  on  which  stood  a  white  falcon  crowned, 
perched  upon  a  golden  stump  enriched  with  roses,  being 
the  queen's  emblem :  and  round  the  mount  sat  several 
beautiAil  virghu,  singing,  and  playing  npon  instruments. 
The  other  barges  followed  in  n^ular  order,  tUl  they  came 
below  Greenwich.  On  their  return  the  procession  b^an 
with  that  barge  which  was  before  the  last,  in  which  were 
mayon'  and  sheriflk'  officera,  and  this  was  foUowod  by 
thoae  of  the  inferior  companiee,  ascending  to  the  kinl 
tasyorli,  which  hmnadiat^  preceded  that  of  the  qneen^ 
who  was  attended  by  the -Bachelora,  or  state  barge,  with 
the  magnificence  of  which  her  majesty  was  much  dellgbt. 
ed :  and  being  arrived  at  the  Tower,  she  returned  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  thanks,  for  the  pomp  with  which 
she  had  been  conducted  thither. 

Two  dsys  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  a  rich  ooUar  of  SB,  attended  by  the  sheriflh, 
and  two  domestics  In  red  and  white  damask,  went  to  re. 
oeive  the  tjueen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the 
sherifft  returned  to  see  that  every  thing  was  fai  order.- 
The  streets  were  Juat  before  new  gravelled  from  the  Towcv 
to  Temple-bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the  Intent 
that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  povement,  nor  the 
people  be  hurt  by  the  horses;  within  the  rails  near  Grace, 
church,  stood  a  body  of  Anseatic  merchants,  and  next  to 
them  the  several  oorporationa  of  the  city,  hi  their  formal, 
itiee,  reaching  to  the  aldermen's  station  at  the  upper  end 
of  Cbeapaida  On  the  opposite  side  were  placed  the  dty 
ocostahlee  dressed  hi  silk  and  velvet,  with  staA  in  their 
hands  to  prevent  the  breakuig  in  of  the  mob,  or  any  other 
diatuxfoanea  On  thto  occasion,  Graoechurch-atreet  and 
Comhill  were  hung  with  crimaon  and  scarlet  cfeth,  and 
the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then  caUed  Goklamitha. 
row,  in  Cheapdde^  were  adorned  with  gold  brocades,  vd- 
vet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  began  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
the  n«nch  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the 
trappings  of  their  horses  being  bine  sarsnet,  interspersed 
with  white  croaaes;  after  whom  marched  thoae  of  the 
equestrian  order,  two  and  two,  followed  by  Judges  in  their 
nAea,  two  and  two;  then  came  the  knights  of  the  Bath 
in  violet  gowna,  purfled  with  menever.  Next  came  the 
abbota,  barons,  biahopa,  earla,  and  marquises,  in  their 
robes,  two  and  twa  Then  the  lord  chancellor,  followed 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  York : 
next  the  nrencfa  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can. 
tertmry,  lUtowed  by  two  gentlemen  representing  tht 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain ;  after  whom  rode  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  with  his  maoe,  and  Garter  in  fala 
coat  of  anuf  s  (hen  the  Duke  of  SuflUk,  ferd  high  stew, 
ard,  followed,  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England,  and  all 
the  other  oflloers  of  stete  in  their  robes,  carrying  the  sym. 
bob  of  their  several  offices :  then  others  of  the  nobility  in 
crimaon  velvet,  and  all  the  queen's  offloen  in  scarlet,  foL 
lowed  by  her  dianodhir  uncovered,  who  immediatelf 
preceded  his  mistress. 

The  qfueen  was  dressed  in  silver  toocade,  with  amantis 
of  the  same  furred  with  ermine ;  her  hair  was  dishevelled, 
and  she  wore  a  chaplet  upon  her  head  set  with  Jewela  of 
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lictinci  of  tbe  capital,  and  la  a  contioual  nalaance 
to  nei^bboun  and  paaaengera. 

A  longer  ooarse  of  Maffoldiog  h  donbtleas 
more  ezpenalre  tban  a  sborter ;  but  it  la  boped 
that  tbe  time  is  now  past,  when  any  design  was 
receired  or  respected  according  to  tbe  money  that 
it  TTouId  cost.  Magnl6cenoe  cannot  be  cheap, 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  magnificent.  The 
money  that  is  so  spent  is  spent  at  borne,  and  tbe 
king  will  receire  again  what  be  lays  out  on  tbe 
pleasure  of  hii  people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  if  tbe  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  tbe 
public,  much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost ;  for 
the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tope 


iDCttiiiuible  value  She  nt  in  a  litter  covered  with  silver 
Umu^  and  carried  by  two  besutiAal  padi  dotlied  In  white 
damaak,  and  led  by  ha  footmen.  Over  the  Utter  waa 
carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  witha  stiver  bell  at  each 
coiner,  supported  by  sixteen  knigbti  aitemately  by  ftwr 
at  a  time 

After  her  matesty  came  her  chamberlain,  followed  by 
her  master  of  hone,  leading  a  beautiAil  pad,  with  a  side 
•addle  and  trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  seven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade,  mount- 
ed on  beautiAil  horses  with  gold  trapfrfngs.  Hien  follow. 
ed  two  chariots  covered  with  doth  of  gold,  in  the  first  of 
which  were  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  Bfarchioocas 
of  Donet,  and  in  the  second  four  ladies  in  crimson  vel- 
vet ;  then  fidlowed  seven  ladies  dressef  in  the  same  man. 
ner,  on  honebadc,  with  magnificent  trappings,  followed  by 
another  chariot  all  In  white,  with  six  ladies  in  crimson 
velvet;  this  was  followed  by  another  all  in  red,  with  eight 
ladies  In  the  tame  dress  with  the  fiwroer :  next  came  thirty 
gentlewomen,  attendants  to  the  ladies  of  honour ;  they 
were  on  horseback,  dressed  in  silks  and  vdvet;  and  the 
cavalcade  was  dosed  by  the  hone-guards. 

This  pompous  procession  being  arrived  in  Fenchurch. 
street,  the  queen  stopped  at  a  bcautlAil  pageant  crowded 
with  children  in  mercantile  habits;  who  congratulated 
her  majesty  upon  the  )oyftil  occasion  of  her  happy  arrival 
in  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded  to  Oracochurch  comer,  when 
was  erected  a  very  magnificent  pageant,  at  the  expense  of 
the  company  of  Anseatlc  merchants,  in  which,  was  repre- 
sented mount  Parnassus,  with  the  fountain  of  Hdicon,  of 
white  mart>le^  out  of  which  arose  four  qirings  about  four 
foet  high,  centering  at  the  top  in  a  smalj  gldxi,  ftom 
whence  issued  plenty  of  Rhenish  wine  tiD  night  On  the 
mount  sat  Apollo,  at  his  feet  was  Calliope,  and  beneath 
were  the  rest  of  the  Muses,  surrounding  the  mount,  and 
playing  upon  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  at  iHiose 
foet  were  Inscribed  scveml  epigrams  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, in  letten  of  gold. 

Her  nuOcsty  then  proceeded  to  Leadenhall,  where  stood 
a  pageant,  representing  a  hill  encompassed  with  red  and 
white  roses ;  and  above  it  was  a  golden  stump,  upon 
which  a  white  fiilcon,  descending  ftom  above,  perohed, 
and  was  qui<^y  followed  by  an  angel,  who  put  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head.  A  little  fewer  on  the  hiUock  sat 
•St  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  progeny,  one  of  whom  mode 
an  oration,  in  which  was  a  wish  that  her  majesty  n^ght 
prove  extremely  prolific. 

The  procesdon  then  advanced  to  the  conduit  In  Com- 
bin ;  where  the  graces  sat  enthroned,  with  a  fountain  he- 
tore  them,  incessantly  discharging  wine;  and  under, 
neeth,  a  poet,  who,  described  the  qualities  pcculiafto  each 
of  these  amiable  deities,  and  presented  the  queen  with 
their  several  gifts. 


of  houaoB  are  now  lei»  wfll  be  abcfttd,  not  only 
greater  numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show» 
but  each  will  oome  at  a  eheaper  rate. 

Soma  r^golations  are  neceasary,  wbatevcr  tra<^ 
be  ehoaen.  The  aoaflold  onght  to  be  raised  at 
least  four  feet,  with  raila  high  enough  to  support 
the  atandarda,  and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  binder 
tbe  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  tbe  gratification  of  the 
people,  if  tbe  horse-guards,  by  wblcb  aU  our  pro- 
cessions have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  reo* 
dered  dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  tbe  coronation ;  and  if  contrary  to  tbe 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  peas  la 
the  old  track,  that  the  number  of  footaoldlerB  be 
dimlniehed ;  since  It  cannot  but  offend  every 
Englishman  to  see  troope  of  soldiers  placed  be- 
tween him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 


The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  conduit  that 
stood  opposite  to  Meroen-hall  in  Cheqiside,  and  upoo 
that  oottsion,  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems,  and 
during  the  solemnity  and  remahiing  part  of  the  day,  ran 
with  diffbrent  sorts  of  wine,  for  tbe  entertainment  of  the 
populace 

At  the  end  of  WooiUtreet,  the  stnidaid  thei*  was 
flndy  embeUished  with  royal  portraitaras  and  a  number 
of  fiegs,  on  ^ich  were  painted  coats  of  arms  and  tnphiea, 
and  above  was  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  munc 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  aldermen's  ate. 
tion,  where  the  recorder  addressed  the  queen  in  a  very 
elegant  oration,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  dtiiens,  presesit- 
ed  her  with  a  thousand  marks  in  a  pune  of  gold  tissue, 
which  her  majesty  very  graceAiUy  received. 

At  a  small  distance^  by  Cheapside  conduit  was  a  page^ 
ant,  in  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  ;  be. 
fore  whom  stood  the  god  Mescury ;  who  in  their  names, 
presented  the  queen  a  goMen  apple 

At  St  Paul's  gate  there  was  a  fine  pageant.  In  whldi 
sat  three  hwiies,  ifchly  dressed,  with  each  achiqileton  her 
head,  and  a  tablet  in  her  hand,  containing  Latin  inacrip. 
tlons. 

At  the  east  of  St  Faulli  cathedral,  the  queen  waa  en. 
tertainedbysooMofthescholanbeianging  to  St  Pnal-a 
school,  with  verses  In  praise  of  the  king  and  her  maicaty, 
with  which  she  soemed  highly  deUffhted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  I^dgate,  which  was  finely  deco. 
rated,  her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  aoosa 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  concert  by  men  and  iMiya 
upon  the  leads  over  the  gate 

At  the  end  of  Sboe-lane,  In  FleeUstreet,  a  handsome 
tower  with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  the  condait,  in 
each  of  which  stood  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues;  with  their 
several  symbols ;  who  addressing  tfaemsdves  to  the  queen, 
promised  they  would  never  leave  her,  but  be  always  her 
constant  attendants.  Vntbln  the  tower  was  an  exodlcnt 
concert  of  music^  and  th"  conduit  aU  the  while  ran  with 
various  bofts  of  wine 

At  Temple-bar  she  was  agatai  entertained  wtth  aoikKa» 
sung  in  concert  by  a  chdr  of  men  and  boys ;  and  having 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returned  the 
lord  mayor  thanks  for  his  good  oflloes,  and  those  o£  the 
citizens,  that  day.  The  day  after,  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sherifik,  assisted  at  the  oonmatioD,  which  was 
performed  with  great  splendour.  Stow^M  Anmalx, 

Notff  The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  Queeti  EUaai. 
beth  passed  in  the  like  manner,  through  (he  city,  to  l»et 
coronation. 
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niMt  honoarmbla  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired goftrdt  to  eecara  hie  penon  from  hie  eub- 
jecte.  Ae  their  etetion  makee  them  think  them- 
eelree  important,  their  ineolenoe  ie  alwaye  each 


as  may  he  expected  from  servile  aothoritj ;  and 
the  impatience  of  the  people,  andcr  each  imme- 
diate oppression,  always  produces  qaarrels^  ta- 
malta,  and  mischief. 


PREFACE 


ARTISTS'  CATALOGUE,   FOR    1762. 


Tjn  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for  vrhicli 
the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  solicited.  The 
artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  projectors 
of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who  have 
now  contributed  to  the  following  catalogue,  think 
it  therefore  necessary  to  explain  their  porpoee, 
I  and  justify  their  conduct.  An  exhibition  of  the 
I  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this  king- 
I  dom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  conjectures 
1  among  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  in  foreign  nations.  Those  who  set  oat 
their  performances  to  general  view,  have  been 
too  ofWn  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each  other, 
as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least  by 
vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
though  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize ;  it  cannot  be 
'denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  offer  themselves 
to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise ;  this  desire  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
bosed  by  artifice,  and  unpoUuted  by  envy;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ao- 
cosed,  wbo^  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice^  with  genius  yet  un- 
experienced, and  diligence  yet  unrewarded ;  who, 
without  any  hope  of  increasing  their  own  repu- 
tation or  interest,  expoee  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected. 

The  purpoee  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art :  the  eminent 
are  not  Battered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 
Insulted  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 


serve public  favour,  is  here  Invited  to  display  his 
merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac- 
count may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spcctatore ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasure^  or  depreciate 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience^ 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whoee  apr 
prolwtion  was  most  desired. 

Tet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  Intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  <rt  great  abilities  are  unable  to^ 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  price ;  to  remove  { 
this  inconvenience,  an  annaal  sale  will  be  ap- 
pointed, to  which  every  man  may  send  his  works^ 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  prico  wiU  be 
secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  roistered  by  the 
secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's;  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the 
profits  of  the  exhibition* 


OPINIONS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW. 


FROM  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

[A  scHOOLMAffTBm  in  Sootland,  was,  in  1772,  by 
a  court  of  inferior  Jurisdiction,  deprived  of  bta 
office,  for  being  lomewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment  of  his' scholars.  The  Court  of  Session 
considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
lemming  and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  Instigated  by  the  complaints  of  their 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Beewell  was 
his  counsel.  On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Johnson 
dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boawell,  as 
•ome  assistance  to  Mr.  B.  In  his  address  to  the 
Lords] 

«  The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itsdf,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonkble*  can  l>e  goremed  only  by  fear.  To 
Impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  those  who  haye  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent;  and  has  never  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  In  his  highsst 
exaltation  when  he  is  hco  parentis.  Yet,  as 
good  things  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But 
when  is  correction  Immoderate?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  seTsrs  than  Is  required 
ad  monendum  el  docendufn^  for  reformation  and 
Instruction.  No  severity  it  cruel  which  obsti- 
nacy makes  necessary ;  for  the  grsatest  cruelty 
would  be  to  desist,  and  Isava  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  Instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
§ur  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  IVeatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  InAmt  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it : 
for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  cor- 
rection,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  yonug 
minds,  are  very  different ;  as  different  must  be 
the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn 
scholar  must  be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  imilitary.  llisre 
must  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute 
authority.    The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 


consults  the  fntors  happiness  of  him  who  is  tho 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
gates obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regvlarlty  by  exemplary  Jnstiee.   The 
victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make 
his  future  endeayours  of  refArmation  or  instruc- 
tion totally  ineffectual.      Obstinacy,  therefore, 
must  never  be  victorious.    Tet,  it  b  well  known 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
resoltttlpn,  that  laughs  at  all  consmon  punisb- 
ment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees 
of  pain.     Corrections  must  be  proportionate  to 
occasions.      The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  disolpline,  and  the  refrartory  must  be 
subdued  by  harsher  methods.     TLe  degrees  of 
scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated 
roles  can  ascertain.      It  must  be  enforced  till  it 
overpowers  temptation ;  till  stubbornness  beoomo 
fleadUe,  and  perveiseness  regular.    Custom  and 
reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho> 
lastic  penalties.     The  schoolmaster  InflicU  n» 
capital  punishments ;  nor  enforces  his  edicts  by 
either  death  or  mutilation.     The  civil  bw  hM 
wissly  determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at 
a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminaL 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  producn 
no  lasting  evil,  may  be  Just  and  reaionable,  be- 
cause they  may  be  necessary.     Such  have  beeo 
the  punishments  used  by  the  respondent.     No 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  blind  or  lnme» 
or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  ink* 
paired.     They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished 
them :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  hin 
punishment.     But  however  provoked,  he  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  abls  to  de- 
termine as  those  who  have  determined  sgmlnet 
him— the  parents  of  the  offenders.     It  has  been 
said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.     Of  thu  accuantion 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  ^und.      No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.  Whateverr 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  baa  en- 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  ^»n^n 
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M  aratlon*  ihey  were  proper.  It  has  been  ob- 
jured, tbat  the  reipondent  admits  the  charge  of 
emelty,  by  producinf  oo  ertdenee  to  confute  it. 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  sobofatfs  are  either 
dispened  at  laifa  in  the  world,  or  oontinae  to 
inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Tboee  who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found :  thoee 
Who  remain  are  the  sons  of  hit  proaeeutMrs,  and 
are  not  Ukely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their 
fsthers  are  enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  tlie 
enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  the  Justness  of  the 
charge,  it  muat  be  considered  how  often  experi- 
ence shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one 
ground  will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little 
Undness,  in  a  town  of  low  traded  a  man  who 
lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  how  implicit- 
ly, where  the  inhabitanti  are  not  Tcry  ricii,  a 
rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and  followed.  In  a 
place  like  Campbelltown,  It  Is  easy  for  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is 
easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themMlvsp  with 
Imaginary  grievanoee.  It  is  easy  for  them  to 
oppress  a  man  poorer  than  themsetTes;  and 
natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  per- 
dsting  in  oppreesion.  llie  argument  which  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  impropriety  of  restoriqghim 
to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  he  has  lost  the 
eonfidence  of  the  people,  is  not  the  subject  of 
juridical  consideration  ;  for  ho  is  to  auffsr,  if  he 
musf  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment,  bat  for  his 
own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient  for  them  to 
have  another  master ;  but  it  is  a  convenience  of 
their  own  making.  It  would  be  likewise  con- 
venient for  him  to  iini  another  school ;  but  this 
eenvenSenoe  he  oannot  obtain.  The  qoestion  is 
not  what  is  now  convenient,  bat  what  is  gener- 
aUy  right.  If  the  people  of  Campbelltown  be 
distnesed  by  the  reetoration  of  the  respondent, 
they  9n  distrssasd  only  by  their  own  foult ;  by 
torfonlent  passions  and  nnrsasonable  desires ;  by 
tyranny,  which  law  has  defoated,  and  by  malice, 
which  virtue  has  snrmomited." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Seesion  was  re. 
veraed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  ITTS, 
and  the  schoofanaaler  consequently  deprived  of 
WasttaaUon.] 
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[It  Was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long 
pwiod  to  be  an  eetdiiUshed  principle  in  Scoteh 
law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  cfieets 
of  a  perseoi  deceased,  witbont  the  interpoeitiea 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  cmbeasfcle* 
ment,  should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  iirraoMissioN.  The 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  nslamd  the 
otrictnem  of  this  principle,  where  tlie  interfere 
once  proved  had  been  inconsiderable.     In  a  ease 


whiuh  came  before  that  Court,  in  1771,  Mr. 
Boowell  had  laboured  to  persuade  the  judgee  ta 
return  to  the  aAclent  law.  It  was  his  oplniea 
that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  exhausted 
all  his  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  John- 
son thought  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him 
in  his  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision 
and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr 
Boewell  the  following  argument.] 

«  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

'*  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Conrt  to  make 
or  to  sn^iend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpoee  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason ;  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  legal  oonrt  is  regulated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  Invari- 
able and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given  to  another. 
The  advantage  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rul* 
of  action,  and  preoorfbes  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  shall  cntide  him  to  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known :  it  ia 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  The 
law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

«<  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discre- 
tion, is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It 
la  to  withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wis* 
dom,  by  which  the  deficienoes  of  private  nnder^^ 
standing  are  to  be  eupplied.  It  is  to  suifor  the 
rash  and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then 
to  depend  for  the  legality  of  that  acUon  on  the 
sentenoe  of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed^ 
lives  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion :  not  by  a  car- 
tain  rale  to  which  he  can  apply  hb  intention 
before  he  acta,  bat  by  an  nncertain  and  variabla 
opHiion,  which  he  can  never  know  but  after  be 
haa  committed  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  be  passed.  HeHveebyalaw  (if  a  lawlt 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  he  has  of- 
fended  it.  To  this  case  may  be  jusUy  q>plied 
tiiat  important  principle,  muem  at  mvUus  ubi 
Jus  eH  aui  incogmtum  aut  vagum»  If  intromis- 
sion be  not  criminal  till  It  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  dmt  point  be  unsettled,  and  conec- 
quentiy  different  in  different  minds,  the  right 
of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  hy  con- 
^squeuce,  are  jura  mcognUa  ;  and  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  ni^smi  serviius,  an  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  serrile 
dependanoe  on  private  <ipinion. 

**  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plansiblliw 
ty,  that  there  may  be  intromission  without 
fraud  ;  which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means 
justify  an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of 
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the  law.  Th«  end  of  \mw  It  prateetlMi  m  well 
•■  TMifMnee.  Indeed,  vengeuice  ia  nerer 
■■ed  bat  to  ati^ngtben  protection.  That  oo- 
olety  only  la  well  gorerned,  where  life  ia  Iraed 
from  danger,  and  from  anapicion;  where  poa- 
aeaeion  ia  to  aheltared  hj  aalutarj  prohibitiona, 
that  Tiolation  ia  preyented  more  frequently  than 
paniahed.  Sueh  a  prohibition  waa  thia,  while 
it  operated  with  ita  original  foroa.  The  creditor 
•f  the  deeeaaed  waa  not  only  witlMot  loea,  bat 
without  fear.  He  waa  not  to  leek  a  remedy  for 
an  ii^ory  euffered ;  for  injury  waa  warded  off. 

«  As  the  law  has  been  aometimea  administer- 
ed, it  laya  ua  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is 
imagined  to  hare  tha  power  of  healing.  To 
punish  frand  when  it  ia  detected,  is  the  proper 
artof  TindictiTeJuatica:  but  to  praTent  frauds, 
and  make  punlahmrnt  unnecessary,  is  the  great 
employment  of  l^slatiTe  wiadonu  To  permit 
Intromisaion,  and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make 
law  no  better  than  a  pitfaU.  To  tread  upon  the 
brink  is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is  da- 
atruction.  But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  ancloae 
the  gulpb,  and  hinder  all  acoeas,  than  by  encou- 
raging ua  to  advance  a  little,  to  entice  ua  after- 
wards a  little  further,  and  let  ua  perceiTa  our 
folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

«  As  law  suppUea  the  weak  with  adTentitious 
atrength,  It  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  understanding.  l*aw  teachea  ua 
to  know  when  we  commit  li^ury  and  when  we 
auffer  it.  It  fixea  certain  maika  upon  actiona, 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them.  Qui  mJti  bene  ttmperot  m  Udtu,  mys  one 
of  the  fathers,  nunquam  cadet  in  tOtctto.  He 
who  never  intromite  at  all,  will  never  intromit 
with  fraudulent  intentiona. 

«  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  Ticloua 
Intromission,  has  been  very  favourably  repro- 
aented  by  a  great  maater  of  Jurisprudence^* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  with  unnecea- 
aary  pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  Irra- 
afctibly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of  hia  au- 
Chorlty  makes  It  necessary  to  examino  his  posi- 
tion. <  Someagea  ago  (says  he),  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitonto  of  thia  part  of  the  ialand 
was  subdued,  the  utmdat  severity  of  Ae  civil 
law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  from 
plundering  each  other.  Thns,  the  man  who  in- 
termeddled irregularly  with  the  moveables  of  a 
person  deceased,  was  subjected  to  all  the  debto 
of  the  deceased  without  limitotion.  This  makea 
a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the 
name  of  vicuna  mtromlssion:  and  so  rigidly  waa 
this  /egulatiou  applied  in  our  Courts  of  Law, 
that  the  moat  tritiing  moveable  abstracted  mala 
Jide,  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  foregoing 
consequences,  which  proved  in  many  Instancea 
a  mo«t  rigorous  panishment.    But  this  severity 
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waa  necessary,  in  order  to  aubdue  the  undiaeip. 
lined  nature  of  our  people.  It  k  extremely  re- 
markable, that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
In  manners,  this  ngulation  baa  been  gradually 
softened  and  applied  by  our  Sovereign  Court 
with  a  aparing  hand.' 

*<  I  find  myaelf  under  the  necsaslty  of  obaerv- 
log,  that  thia  learned  and  judidoua  writer  has 
not  accurately  distinguished  the  deficieneca  and 
demands  of  the  diflierent  conditions  of  bumau 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  mvagcneee  and 
independence,  in  which  all  lawa  are  vain,  pawsee, 
or  may  pass,  by  innnmerable  gradationa,  to  a 
atate  of  redpronJ  benignity,  in  which  lawa  ahall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
unsocial,  living  each  man  to  Umadf,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  loelng  to  the  strong.  In  their 
first  coalitions  of  aodety,  much  of  thia  original 
savagencm  ia  retained.  Of  general  happinese* 
the  product  of  general  confidence,  thero  la  yet 
no  thought.  Men  continue  to  proeecnto  their 
own  advantagea  by  the  neareat  way;  and  the 
tttmoet  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  neoceeary  to 
restrain  Individoala  from  plundering  each  other. 
The  reatrainta  then  neccesary,  aro  rsatrainto 
from  plunder,  from  acte  of  public  violeooe,  and 
undisguised  oppression.  Tlie  ferocity  of  our 
anceators,  aa  of  all  other  natlona,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  Tliey  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  Aa  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of 
good,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil« 
Open  rapine  becomes  1cm  frequcDt,  and  vudcnee 
gives  way  to  cunning.  Tboae  who  before  In- 
vaded paatures  and  stunned  hooees,  now  begin 
to  enrich  themselves  by  nnequal  contraeta  and 
fraudulent  intromisaiona.  It  is  not  against  the 
violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  drcumventiona  oi 
deceit,  that  this  law  waa  filmed;  and  1  am 
afraid  the  Increaae  of  conuneroe^  and  the  inces- 
sant struggle  for  richee  which  coouncrae  excites, 
give  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  ex- 
pected of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefon  aeemi 
to  be  no  very  conduaive  reaaoniqg,  which  oon* 
necte  those  two  propodtions :— <  the  nation  Is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

'*  Whatever  reaaon  may  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law.  It  uraa  not  that 
the  nation  waa  grown  less  fierce;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  be  aflirmed,  that  it  la  grown 
lam  frandulent. 

«  Since  thia  law  baa  been  represented  aa  ri- 
gorondy  and  unreasonably  penal.  It  aeema  not 
Improper  to  consider  what  are  the  eonditlom 
and  qualitiea  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a  penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  Ita  end ;  that,  if  It  be  observed,  it  shall  pre- 
vent the  evil  against  which  It  la  directed.    It  isy 
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'  feMMi^ly,  menmry  that  the  end  of  the  law  be 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserre  the  eeearity  of 
a  penal  eanction.  The  other  condition!  of  a 
penal  law,  whichy  though  not  abeolutely  neoes- 
aarj,  are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moral  yiolation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  tbe  phyeleal  obeervanoe 
there  is  great  facility. 

'*  All  these  conditions  apparently  concor  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  eeearity  of  property,  and  property 
very  often  of  great  Talue.  The  method  by  which 
it  effects  the  security  is  efficadous,  because  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  in- 
Jury  ;  but  keepe  guilt  and  innoeence  apart,  by  a 
distinct  and  definite  limitation.  He  that  intro- 
mits, is  erindnal ;  he  that  intromits  not,  is  inno- 
cent. Of  the  two  secondary  considerations  It 
cannot  l»e  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favoar. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  ift  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  frequent,  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  Justice,  and  vigilance  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission,  is  so  open  and  so  fiacUe,  that 
to  neglect  It  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention : 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  rea- 
sons which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which 
he  can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  required  by  the  law?  If  tempUtion  were 
rare,  a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary. 
If  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult 
performance,  omission,  though  it  could  not  be 
justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
case,  neither  equity  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken, 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with 
all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  do* 
rived  from  safety  and  facility. 

"  I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position, 
that  a  law,  to  have  Its  effects,  must  be  permanent 
and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  Lex  non  recijni  mt\jia  et  mmvj, — 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  .  We  must  either  ha  ve 
a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by  dis- 
cretion and  by  chance.  Deviations  from  the  law 
must  be  uniformly  punished,  or  no  man  can  be 
certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

«  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institu- 
tion this  court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  It  is  ^Ident  that  such  devi- 
ations as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 
unsafe,  I  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
will  be  treated  with  due  reverence:  and  that 
eon<ii8tent  and  steady  decisions  will  furnish  the 
people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and 
fraudulent  Intromissions  no  future  hope  of  im- 
V>nity  or  escape.*' 


ON    LAY-PATRONAGE 

IV  THS  CRDECB  OF  SCOTLAKD. 

[Question— Whether  the  daim  of  lay-patrons 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded : 
and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  people?— Written  in  1778.] 

'<  Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly  op- 
posed, by  the  inferior  judicatures,  the  plea  of 
conscience.  Their  conscience  tells  them,  that 
the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor:  their 
conscience  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided  :  and  in  questions  of  simple  unper- 
plezed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  of  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man*s  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  Inquiry. 
Opinion^  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  min- 
isters. Bat  it  Is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trana- 


^  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  know  whence  that  right  bad 
its  originaL  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  pririlege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  thd 
first  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that 
succeed  them.  When  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a 
public  place;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as 
they  were  converted,  built  churches  for  their  fa- 
milies and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance 
of  ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands ;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  min- 
ister was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
Is  a  position  so  generally  received  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
regularly  received  for  ea^h  other.  The  churches 
irhlch  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
3N 
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tlMM  endowed,  they  Juetly  Uiougbt  ^emscWes 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  epieoopa)  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  rgect  a  man  nominated  by  the 
patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
him  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  hinv 

'<  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  ori- 
ginal right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obli- 
terated and  obscured  by  many  translations  of 
propertyand  changes  of  government;  that  scarce 
any  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of 
the  builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have 
entered  subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights 
by  a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
right  of  patronage  extinguished?  If  the  right 
followed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 
equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is, 
in  effect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by 
the  same  laws  with  every  other  privil^^  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the 
people  is  the  same  thing,  Is  by  the  Crown  given 
away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  is 
possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the  same 
right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  have 
never  lost.  Cains  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius, 
hut  neither  Cains  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  only 
In  the  bunds  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the 
possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must 
leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  <$ovetoosy 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Cont^enience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of  go- 
vernment is  to  give  every  man  liis  own,  no  in- 
convenience is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  claims,  and. breaks  the  scries  of  civil 
cubordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of 
uiauktnd  tu  encroach  upon  the  higher. 


«  Having  thus  shown  ihkt  the  right  of  patiooi 
age,  being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legslly 
transferred,  and  that  it  Is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right :— >we  have  left  the  advocates  of  the 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience. 
Let  ns,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  by  a  general  tibolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage.     What  is  most  to  be  dcsind 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
suppUed  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  wQl  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppooe  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  mors 
by  choosing  wrong.     By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
wtn  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  oormption. 
The  qualiflcatlons  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.     Of  his  learning  the 
patron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish  ; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others  ; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  dili* 
gently  before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.     It  may  be  urged,  that  though  the 
parish  might  not  choose  better  ministers,  thej 
would  at  least  chooee  ministers  whom  they  like 
better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy,     lliat  ignorance  and  perverae- 
ness  should  always  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  as  the  end  of  government ;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  tbat 
the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act 
ftir  the  capridoua.    But  that  this  ailment  sup- 
poses the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  reso- 
lute to  act  according  to  their  best  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.     It  supposes  not  only  wisdom^  but 
unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
are  unanimous  or  wise.     If  by  some  straoge 
concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  parish   should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I 
could  not  charge  the  patroo  with  iojuatioe  for 
presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  aa 
unkind  and  ii^udicious.    But  it  is  evident,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be 
contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  paflsion* 
a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break   into 
Actions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice    of  a. 
minister  would   set   neighbours   at   'variance, 
and  bring  discord  into  families.     The  minister 
would  be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  >arould 
fiatter  some,  and  bribe  othei-s ;  and  the  eleeton, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.    The  time  muat,  how- 
ever, come  at  last,  w^en  one  of  thefactlooa  most 
firevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  posoeosioa 
of  the  church.     On  what  terms  does  he   enter 
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dpon  hb  mlaintry  bui.t&ow  of  enmlly  wlib  half 
his  parish?  By  what  pradence  or  what  4111- 
genoe  can  he  hope  to  coocUiate  the  afieetkuia  of 
that  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtaiaed  his 
II  vi  iig  ?  £yery  man  who  voted  against  him  wUI 
enter  the  charch  with  hanging  head  and  down- 
cast eyes,  afraid  to  enooonter  that  neighboor  by 
whose  Tote  and  influence  he  has  been  overpower* 
cd.  He  wiH  hate  his  nelghboor  for  opposing 
him,  and  hit  minister  for  having  prospered  by 
the  opposition;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him 
bat  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but 
with  hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the 
patron,  the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse 
to  say  than  that  they  do  not  know.  him.  Of  a 
minister  chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those 
who  do  not  fitvoor  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their 
bosoms  principles  of  hatred  and  iMsons  of  ra- 
jcction.  Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride. 
The  pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  ena- 
perated  by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an 
aclcnowledged  superior.  He  bears  only  his  little 
tthare  of  a  general  evil,  and  suffSers  in  oommoo 
with  the  whole  parish ;  but  when  the  oontesC  Is 
between  equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggrava^ 
tions,  and  he  that  Is  defeated  by  bis  next  neigh- 
bour, is  seldom  satisfied  without  soma  revenge : 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  bittemees  of  malig- 
nity would  prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elec- 
tions should  hiq»pen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  en^ 
mity  of  opposition  should  be  rekindled  before  it 
had  cooled." 


ON  PULPIT  CENSURE. 

[In  1776»  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  ihft  borough  of  t>amfermline^  one  of  the 
agents  for  a  candidate  who  -was  charged  with 
having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with 
baring  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecu- 
niary reward,  attacked  jtry  rudely  in  a  news- 
paper the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  one  of  the 
mioisters  of  that  place»  on  account  of  a  supposed 
aliuaion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  ar- 
raigned him  by  name  from  the  puipit  with  some 
severity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was 
over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud, 
"  What  bribe  he  bad  received  for  telling  so 
many  lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ?*'  The  per- 
son arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who 
also  had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the 
pulpit,  and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  ' 
for  defamation  ^d  damages,  and  the  court  de- 
cided against  the  reverend  defendant.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  satisfied  that  this  judgment  was 
wrong,  and  dictated  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who  was 
ooe  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  the  following 
Hri(uiuunt  in  confutation  of  it.] 

**  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 


our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself,  aud 
the  partJcttlair  circumstances  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

«  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  ne- 
cessarily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He, 
to  whom  die  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted, 
is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  schopl,  as  the  fatbef  of  a  &mily. 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  owji  sheep,  but 
those  of  bis  master,  h^  is  answerable  for  those 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying. 
But  no  ipan  can  be  answerable  for  losses  which 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy 
which  he  haf  not  authority  to  restrain. 

**  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages, 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  under- 
takes to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  contradic- 
tion. 

"  As  a  father,  ho  poesesses  the  paternal  au- 
thority of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment. 
He  cannot*  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

« If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers 
of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  authority  of 
this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them 
not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhorUtion, 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denun- 
ciation, in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  while 
religion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public  censure, 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when  the  church 
had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power :  while 
the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of 
persecution ;  and  when  governors  were  ready  to 
afford  a  refuge  to  all  thoee  who  fled  from  clerical 
authority. 

"  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed  not 
its  power  firom  the  civil  authority,  is  likewise  cer- 
tain, because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time  Ita 
enemy* 

<<  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress.  Truth 
took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil 
laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions. The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-op«- 
rated  with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the  state* 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church^ 
had  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority.  Those 
rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were  lawful 
before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had  hitherto 
operated  oiily  upon  voluntary  submisbion.    'ilic 
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rvfnuiMy  mnd  eoniemptnout  w«re  At  Unt  in  no 
duif  «r  of  temporal  MveritieB,  except  what  they 
might  guffiMr  from  the  reproaehee  of  coDsdence, 
or  the  detettation  of  their  fellow  Chrietiaiie. 
When  religion  obtained  the  support  of  law,  if 
admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect,  tliey 
were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with  coercion 
and  punishment. 

•*  It  therefora  appears  from  eodesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  pub- 
lic censure,  has  been  always  considered  as  In- 
herent in  the  church :  and  that  this  right  was 
not  conferred  by  the  ciTil  power ;  far  it  was  exer- 
cised when  the  civil  power  operated  against 
it.  By  the  cirll  power  it  was  never  taken 
away;  for  the  Christian  magistrate  interpoeed 
his  office,  not  to  rescue  sinners  fVom  censure, 
but  to  supply  more  powerful  means  of  reforma- 
tion ;  to  add  pain  when  shame  was  insufficient ; 
and  when  men  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of 
the  society  of  the  faithful,  to  restrain  them  by 
imprisonment,  from  spreading  abroad  the  conta- 
gion of  wickedness. 

«  It  is  not  improbable  that  fhim  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  graw  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Time  who 
dreaided  the  blast  of  public  reprahen«ion,  wen 
willing  to  submit  themselTes  to  the  priest,  by  a 
prirate  accusation  of  themselTes ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  penance  ; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
fences, and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment. 

*<  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
fns.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  praas 
into  the  retirements  of  consdenee,  or  tortura  us 
by  Interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  poesesslon 
of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just 
and  original  power  remains  unimpaired.  He 
may  still  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may 
yet  hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And 
that  knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force 
upon  him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a 
wicked  neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent 
his  company.  A  ndnister  who  has  in  his  con- 
gregation a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wicked- 
ness,  may  warn  his  parishlonen  to  shun  his 
conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
ul,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal. 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
verse, or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether  ?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 


to aU  together?  AVhat  Is  known  to  aD,  mul 
neoessarily  be  public ;  whether  it  shall  be  public 
at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  publication 
the  impression  is  desper,  and  the  warning  mors 
effeotnaL 

<*  It  may  easily  be  urged.  If  a  minister  be 
thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinnen  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  pnUlsh  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicions, 
and  condemn  without  evidence  :  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :  he  may 
be  severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too 
much  harshness :  he  may  be  malignant  and  par- 
tial and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resent- 
ment mder  tlie  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 
"  Of  all  this  there  is  posaability,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exdnde  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  In  which  there  i« 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  Into  hopdess  iuactivi- 
ty.  The  ovila  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
praetice  arise  not  flrom  any  defisct  in  the  insti- 
tution, but  flrom  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture. Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed, 
will  be  sometimes  improperly  exerted;  yet 
courts  of  law  must  judge,  though  they  will  some- 
timss  judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  hia 
children,  though  he  may  often  want  instruction. 
A  minister  must  censure  dnnen,  though  bia 
ceosura  may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of 
judgment,  and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of 
honesty^ 

*<  If  we  examine  the  cireumstanoee  of  the  pro- 
sent  case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
roneous nor  unjust :  we  shall  find  no  breadi  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  apcret 
transactions.  The  feet  was  notorious  and  indu- 
bitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was 
desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  Insolent  and  open,  and  the  example 
naturally  mischievous.  71»e  minister,  howeTer» 
being  retired  and  reduse,  had  not  yet  heard 
what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the  pa- 
rish; and  on  occasion  of  a  public  electioo, 
warned  his  people,  according  to  his  duty, 
against  the  crimes  which  public  dectiona  fre- 
quently produce.  His  warning  was  fdt  by  one 
of  his  parishioners,  as  pointed  particularly  at 
himself.  But  instead  of  producing,  as  miglit  be 
wished,  private  compunction  and  immediate  re- 
formation, it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentnacnt. 
He  charged  his  minister,  in  a  puUio  paper, 
with  scandal,  defkmatlon,  and  falwhood.  The 
minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  ehar- 
acter  to  vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  au- 
thority most  necessarily  depend.  To  be  cbni^ed 
with  a  defematory  lie.  Is  an  Injury  which  no 
man  patiently  endures  In  common  life.  To  be 
charged  with  polluting  the  pastoral  office  with 
scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a  violation  of  char* 
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Acter  still  more  atrodoos,  m  It  affected  not  only 
hw  personal  but  his  clerical  reracity.  His  in- 
dignation naturally  rose  in  firoportion  to  his 
honesty,  and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured 
honesty,  he  dared  his  calumniator  in  the  chorch, 
and  at  once  exonerated  himself  from  censure, 
and  rescued  his  flock  from  deception  and  from 
danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretends 
not  to  he  innocent :  or  at  least  only  pretends ; 
for  he  declines  a  trial  The  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and  strong 
temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far,  with 
much  depravation  at  private  morals,  and  much 
injury  to  public  happiness.  To  warn  the  people, 
thereford,  a^nst  it^  was  not  wanton  and  ofli- 
cious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 


"  What  then  is  the  fkult  with  which  this 
worthy  minister  is  charged  ?  He  has  usurped 
no  dominion  over  conscience.  He  has  exerted 
no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  contrrv 
verted  opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into  light 
a  bashful  and  corrigible  sinner.  His  censure 
was  directed  against  a  breach  of  morality,  against 
an  act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who 
appropriated  this  censure  to  himself,  is  evident- 
ly and  notofionsly  guilty.  His  conscioilbncss  of 
his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his 
faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence  and  print- 
ed  accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence 
necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  de- 
cided that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and 
lawful.*' 
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LETTER  ON  DU  HALDE'S  HISTORY 
OF  CHINA,  1788. 

TfiRRE  are  few  nations  In  the  world  more  talk- 
ed of,  or  less  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The 
contused  and  imperfect  aooonnt  which  travellers 
have  given  of  their  grandeur,  their  sciences,  and 
their  policy,  have  hitherto  excited  admiration, 
but  have  not  been  suflldent  to  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  curiosity.  I  therefbre  return  yon 
my  thanks  for  having  undertaken,  at  so  grvat 
an  expense,  to  convey  to  English  readers  the 
most  copious  and  accurate  account,  yet  publish- 
ed, of  that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose 
antiquity,  magnificence,  power,  wisdom,  pecu- 
liar customs,  and  exbellent  constitution,  un- 
doubtedly deserve  the  att^tion'of  the  public. 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  distant  countries  arises' from  a  compari- 
son which  e%'ery  reader  naturally  makes,  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  receives  from  the  re- 
lation, and  those  which  were  familiar  to  him 
befors ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  coun- 
tries with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  that 
which  the  author  displays  to  his  imagination ; 
so  it  varies  according  to  the  likeness  or  dissimi- 
litude of  the  manners  of  the  two  nations.  Any 
custom  or  law  unheard  and  unthought  of  before, 
strikes  us  with  that  turprise  which  is  the  effect 
of  novelty ;  but  a  practice  conformable  to  our 
own  pleases  us,  because  it  flatters  our  self-love, 
by  showing  us  that  our  opinions  are  approved 
by  the  general  concurrence  of  mankind.  Of 
these  two  pleasures,  the  first  is  more  violent, 
the  other  more  lasting ;  the  first  seems  to  par- 
take more  of  instinct  than  reason,  and  is  not 


easily  to  be  explained,  or  defined ;  the  latter  has 
iu  foundation  in  good  sense  and  reflection,  and 
evidently  depends  on  the  same  principles  with 
most  human  passions  ' 

An  attentive  reader  will  frequently  feel  each 
of  these  agreeable  emotions  in  the  perusal  of  Du 
Halde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise 
instructions  of  the  Chinese  sages ;  he  will  find 
that  virtue  Is  in  every  phioe  the  same,  and  will 
look  with  new  contempt  on  those  wild  reasoners, 
who  affirm  that  morality  is  merely  ideal,  and 
that  the  distinctions  between  good  and  iU  are 
wholly  chimerical. 

But  he  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  that  novelty 
can  afford,  when  be  becomes  acquainted  with 
tho  Chinese  government  and  emstitutton;  ho 
will  be  amazed  to  find  that  there  is  a  country 
where  nobility  and  knowledge  are  the  smbs^ 
where  men  advance  in  rank  as  they  advanos  In 
learning,  and  promotion  Is  the  eflfect  of  virtuous 
industry,  where  no  man  thinks  Ignoranos  s. 
mark  of  greatness,  or  laziness  the  privilege  of 
high  birth. 

•  His  surprise  will  be  still  heightened  by  tha 
relations  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest 
ministers,  who,  however  incredible  it  may  seem, 
have  been  seen  mors  than  once  in  that  mon- 
archy, and  have  adventured  to  admonish  tho 
emperors  of  any  deviation  fh>m  the  laws  of 
their  country,  or  any  error  in  their  conduct, 
that  has  endangered  either  their  own  sp^ety,  or 
the  happiness  of  their  people.  He  will  read  of 
emperors,  who,  when  they  have  been  addressed 
in  this  manner,  have  neither  stormed,  uor 
threatened,    nor  kicked   their   mhnisters,   nor 
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thought  It  majeitic  to  heobatinata  in  the  wioBg : 
but  bare,  with  a  greatnew  of  mind  worthy  of  a 
ChiooM  monarch,  brought  their  aetiontwillSi^* 
\y  to  the  teet  of  reaeon,  law>  <kDd  morality,  and 
•oomed  to  exert  their  power  In  defence  of  tiia* 
which  tliey  could  not  support  by  argument. 

I  must  confeie  my  wonder  at  theee  relatione 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  muoh  greater*  had 
I  not  often  entertained  my  Imagkiation  wiUi  an 
instance  of  the  like  conduct  In  a  prince  of 
England,  on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  ^nite 
a  century  8go»  and  which  I  ahali  relate,  that  an 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  and  llrmnees  in 
a  suliiject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  in  a 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  intended  to  do 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  senre  your  in- 
terest by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  prince,  at  the  christening  of  hie  first  son, 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy 
for  the  father  of  the  princess,  without  regard  to 
the  claim  of  a  marquis,  (heir  apparent  to  a  higher 
title,)  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  then 
in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  belonged.^— 
The  marquis  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
affiiir,  till  he  heard  at  dinner  the  duke*s  health 
drunk  by  the  name  of  the  prince  he  was  that 
evening  to  represent.  This  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity after  dinner  of  inquiring  the  reason  of, 
and  was  informed  by  the  prince's  treasurer  of  hie 
highnees's  intentioD.  The  marquis  immediately 
deehured,  that  he  thought  hU  right  invaded,  and 
his  honour  injured,  which  he  could  not  bear 
without  requiring  satlsftetlon  from  the  usurper 
ofhisprivilegee;  nor  would  he  longer  serve  a 
prince  who  paid  no  regard  to  his  lawful  pre- 
tensions. The  treasurer  could  not  deny  that  the 
marqnis*s  claim  was  ioconteetable,  and  by  his 
permission  acquainted  the  prince  vrith  his  reso- 
lution. The  prinoe  thereupon  eending  for  the 
marquis,  demanded,  with  a  resentful  and  impe- 
rious air,  how  he  could  dispute  his  commands, 
and  by  what  authority  he  presumed  to  control 
him  in  the  nianagement  of  his  own  lamily,  and 
the  christening  of  his  own  son.  The  marquis 
answered  that  he  did  not  encmach  upon  the 
prince's  right,  but  only  defended  his  own  :  that 
he  thought  his  honour  concerned,  and,  as  he  was 
a  young  map,  would  not  enter  the  world  with 
the  lose  of  his  reputation.  The  prince,  exasper- 
ated to  a  very  high  degree,  repeated  his  com- 
mands; but  the  marquis,  with  a  spirit  and  flrm- 
qess  not  to  be  depressed  or  ehaken,  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  assert  his  daim,  and  con* 
dttded  with  declaring  that  he  would  do  himself 
f^  justice  that  was  denied  him,  and  that  not 
lie  prince  himself  ehould  trample  on  hie  cbarac- 
«r.  He  was  then  ordered  to  vrithdraw,  and  the 
duke  condng  to  him,  assured  blm,  that  the  ho- 
nour was  offiered  him  unaeked ;  that  when  he 
accepted  it,  he  was  not  informed  of  his  lordship's 
cUioD,  and  that  now  he  very  willingly  resigned 


it;  The  marquie  very  gracefully  acknowledged 
the  civility  of  the  duke's  expressloae,  and  de- 
dared  himself  satisfied  with  his  grace's  cooduct ; 
but  thought  It  Inoonsisteni  witk  Ua  faonoor  to 
aMepi  the  representatloii  ae  a  cession  ef  the  duke, 
or  ^  any  other  terms  than  as  his  own  acknow- 
ledged right.  The  prince,  being  infi>rmed  of  tke 
whole  eonversatioB,  and  having  upon  inquiry 
fMBd  all  the  preoedenti  on  the  marqids**  sid^ 
thought  it  bdow  his  dignity  to  persist  In  an  er- 
ror, and  rsatoritag  the  marquis  to  his  rigkt  upon 
his  own  eonditions^  continued  Um  in  his  &voiii:^ 
believing  that  he  might  sal^ly  trust  hisaflhlrs  in 
the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had  so  nice  a  aenee  of 
honour,  and  so  much  spirit  t*  assert  it. 

xuBaLua. 


REVIEW    OF   THE  ACCOUNT    OF 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  DUTCHESS 

OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  17fS. 

Thk  universal  regard  which  is  paid  by  mankind 
to  such  accounts  of  public  transaedono  as  have 
been  written  by  those  who  were  engaged  iu 
them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  ascribed  to 
that  ardent  love  of  trath»  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
even  where  every  other  laudable  passion  Is  ex- 
tinguished. We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
with  unoommon  curiosity,  because  we  consider 
the  vrriteras  indubitably  posseesed  of  the  ability 
to  give  us  just  repreeentttione,  and  do  not  always 
refleet,  that,  very  oflen>  proportionate  to  the  op- 
portonlties  of  knowing  the  truth,  ^n  the  temp- 
tationa  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  haTe  at  least  an  Incon- 
testable superiority  over  thoee  whose  peasions 
ate  the  same»  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
is  erident  that  theae  who  write  in  thdr  own 
defence,  discover  often  more  impartiality,  and 
less  contempt  nf  tsridenee,  than  the  adv<ocatca 
which  fectioa  or  Interest  have  raleed  in  their 
fevour. 

It  1%  however,  to  be  rem^Bmberedt  that  the 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  Is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  pf  Buuikiu4,  and  tke 
fear  of  either  infemy  or  Qblivion,  passions  which 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  Sa^uencc,  and 
which  may  at  least  afiisot  tbe  writer's  chpice  of 
facts,  though  they  may  not  prevail  iipon  lum  to 
advance  known  felsehoods.  He  may  ^egravate 
or  extenuate  particular  droumttaao^s,  though  he 
preservee  the  general  transaction ;  as  the  general 
likenees  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  thoosh 
a  blemish  is  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his 
own,  and  makes  by  c^usequence  his  first  apokigy 
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fur  his  condoct  to  liimaelf ;  and  when  he  h«a 
once  deceiyed  hit  owA  heart,  which  is  for  the 
greatest  |iart  too  eaty  a  taak,  he  propagates  the 
deceit  in  the  world  without  reluctance  or  con- 
sciousness of  falsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  It  may  be  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  IncTe- 
d  ulity,  and  to  make  history  of  no  use  ?  The  man 
who  knows  not  the  truth  carmoif  and  he  who 
knows  it  will  noly  tell  it;  what  then  remains,  but 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  in  perpetual 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  is  still  more 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense? 

That  by  such  remarks  some  incredulity  is 
indeed  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust 
is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  In  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  ^- 
ferent  degrees  of  probability,  animates  his  search 
after  evidence,  and  perhaps  heightens  his  plea- 
sure at  the  discovery  of  truth;  for  truth,  though 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  likely  to  be  found  than  in 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  falsehood  may  be  de- 
tected by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always 
conluin  a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the 
writer  could  not  have  acquired  a  certain  know- 
ledge, and  which  he  has  no  reason  for  disguising. 

Such  is  the  Account  lately  published  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  of  her  own  Conduct, 
by  which  those  who  are  very  little  concerned 
about  the  character  which  It  is  ]»rincipally  in-  . 
tended  to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter- 
tained  and  instructed.  By  the  perusal  of  this  | 
account,  the  inquirer  Into  human  nature  may 


obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  The  historian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  , 
and  discover  the  secret  causes  of  important 
events.  And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  \ 
polite  writer  may  learn  an  unaffected  dignity  of 
style,  and  an  artful  simplicity  of  narration.         I 

The  method  of  confirming  her  relation,  by 
inserting  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trans- 
action occasioned,  has  not  only  set  the  greatest 
i>art  of  the  work  above  the  danger  of  confutation, 
but  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him- 
self the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  Judging 
how  nearly  such  as  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
them  agree  with  those  which  they  now  give  of 
tliomselves.  i 

Even  of  those  whose  letters  could  not  b^  made 
public,  we  have  a  more  exact  knowledge  than 
can  he  expected  from  general  histories,  because  , 
we  Mce  them  in  their  private  apartmento  in  their 
careless  hours,  and  observe  those  actions  In 
v.-Iiicli  tlicy  indulged  tj^eir  own  inclinations, ' 
without  any  regard  to  censure  or  applause.  I 

'I'hus  it  is  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  | 


the  disposition  of  King  William,  of  whom  It 
may  be  eoUected  from  various  instances  that  he 
was  arbitrary.  Insolent,  ^oomy,  rapacious,  and 
brutal ;  that  he  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  play 
the  tyrant ;  that  he  had  neither  in  great  things 
nor  In  small  the  manners  of  a  gentleman ;  that 
he  was  capable  of  gaining  money  by  mean  arti- 
ftces;  and  that  he  only  regarded  hts  promise 
when  It  was  his  interest  to  keep  it. 

There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  who  will 
be  offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of 
the  immortal  Williaro,  but  they  whose  honesty 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  impartially 
the  events  of  his  reign,  wiU  mSW  be  enabled  to 
discover  the  reason  of  the  frequent  opposKiona 
which  he  encountered,  and  of  the  personal  af- 
fronts which  he^was  sometimes  forced  to  endure* 
Thoy  will  observe  that  It  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  do  right,  and  that  It  is  often  necessary  to  add 
graoefulnesa  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how 
vain  it  Is  to  endeavour  to  gain  men  by  great 
qualities,  while  our  cursory  behaviour  is  insolent 
and  offensive :  and  that  those  may  be  disgusted 
by  little  things  who  can  scarcely  be  pleased  with 
great. 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affability  and  po- 
liteness, made  himself  the  Idol  of  the  nation, 
which  he  betrayed  and  sold.  WiUiam  the  Third 
was,  for  his  insolence  and  brutality,  hated  by 
that  people  which  he  protected  and  enriched:— 
had  the  best  part  of  these  two  characters  been 
united  in  one  prince,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
fiOlen  before  him. 

It  Is  not  without  pain  that  the  reader  observes 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  which 
the  memory  of  Queen  Mary  has  been  hitherto 
invested— the  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  celestial  Queen  Mary,  ftom  whose  presenco 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  his 
happiness.  What  can  be  charged  upon  this 
delight  of  human  kind  ?  Nothing  less  than  tliat 
she  wanted  bowels,  and  was  insolent  with  her 
power ;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  pertinaciona 
in  her  resentment ;  that  she  descended  to  mean 
acte  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  was 
not  in  her  power ;  that  she  was  desirous  of  con- 
ti'olling  where  she  had  no  authority,  and  back- 
ward to  forgive,  even  when  she  had  no  real  in 
jury  to  complain  of. 

This  is  a  chai'acter  so  different  from  all  those 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 
princess,  that  the  reader  stands  In  suspense,  till 
he  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 
duct, remembers  that  no  virtue  is  without  its 
weakness,  and  considers  that  Queen  Mary* 
character  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  has  only  been  compared  with  those  of 
kings. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  In 
this  account  were  written  by  Queen  Anne,  ot 
which  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will 
be  equally  useful  for  the  confutation  of  tliose 
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who  have  ex«ll«d  or  dcpraMed  her  character. 
Jhej  an  written  with  great  purity  and  correct- 
neee,  without  any  forced  ezirreisionB,  afiected 
pbraaee,  or  unnaturU  eentiments,  and  ihow  un- 
f)iwnmon  dcamew  of  nndentandinf ,  tendameH 
of  aflbetion,  and  rwtltude  of  Intention ;  hut  dia- 
oovor  at  the  tame  time^  a  temper  timoroui  anx- 
ImM}  aif  d  impatient  of  miefortune,  a  tendency  to 
hunt  into  complaioti*  helpleei  depondance  on 
tlM  aifeotion  of  othen,  and  a  weak  deeire  of 
moring  eompaaeion.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
ineoient  oroTerbearing^  Irat  then  there  is  nothing 
great,  or  firm>  or  r^gal ;  nothing  tiiat  enforoee 
obedience  and  reepect,  or  which  doee  not  rather 
invite  oppoeition  and  petulance.  Slie  eeeme 
bom  for  firiendihip»  not  for  goTemment ;  and  to 
be  unabie  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  othen,  other- 
wiee  than  by  her  own  example. 

That  this  character  is  Just,  appears  from  the 
ooeunrences  in  her  reign,  in  which  the  nation  was 
governed  for  many  yean  by  a  party  whose  prin- 
dplns  she  deteeted,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemee  she 
was  subservient  against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tjrrannising  over  her,  which  was 
made  by  turns  against  etch  party,  proves  that, 
In  the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  easily  to  be  go- 
verned; and  tliough  it  may  lie  supposed  that 
the  letten  here  published  were  eelected  with 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  it  appean 
plainly  enough  from  them  that  she  was  what  she 
has  been  repnsented,  little  mora  than  the  slave  of 
the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  an  of  lees 
importance,  an  leee  accurately  delineated ;  the 
pictura  of  Ilarley  is  at  least  partially  drawn,  all 
the  deformities  an  heightened,  and  the  beauties, 
for  beauties  of  mind  he  certainly  had,  ara  en- 
tisely  omitted. 
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BY  THOMAS  BLACKWELL,  J.  U.  D. 

raiNciTAL  or  maxiscral-collsos  in  ths  uni- 
vsasirr  or  abxxdxxk. 

Ths  fint  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  the 
reader,  lathat  of  disgusting  him  with  the  author's 
vanity.  He  endeavoun  to  penuade  the  worid, 
that  hen  are  some  new  treasures  of  literatura 
spread  before  his  eyes;  that  something  is  dis- 
covered, which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  con- 
cealed  in  daricness ;  that  by  his  diligence  time 
has  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  monument 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring ;  and 
that  names  and  facto  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now 
restored  to  ftjme. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  surprised, 


I  when  he  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  filaekweU  ha* 
neither  digged  In  the  ruins  of  any  demolished 
dty,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez ; 
nor  had  a  single  book  In  his  hands,  that  has  noi 
been  in  the  poesessien  of  every  man  that  was  in- 
clined to  read  it,-  for  yean  and  ages;  and  thai 
his  bookreUtes  toa  people  who,  above  all  others, 
have  furnished  employment  to  the  stadions,  and 
amnsementa  to  the  idle ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  tlmca, 
and  whose  dreas,  and  food,  and  household  stolF, 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  understand. 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputation 
of  vicious  diffidence  or  affected  humility,  who 
should  have  forborne  to  promise  many  novdtiee, 
when  he  perceived  such  multitudes  of  writers 
pnssiSMed  of  the  same  materials,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpoee.  Mr.  Biackwell  knows  well 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  concerning  those  that 
open  their  undertakings  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises ;  and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  of 
Common  Senee  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
direct  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  thb  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  laboun  of  tboee  who 
have  gone  befora  our  author,  have  made  his  per- 
formance a  usdess  addition  to  the  burden  of 
literature.  New  works  may  be  constmcted  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parte  may 
show  contrivance,  the  omamenta  interspersed 
may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  mm 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  sul^ect,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing 
to  the  information  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  Ideas  may  be  delivered  mora  intelligibly 
or  mora  delightfully  by  ope  than  by  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lara  minds  of  a  differ- 
ent form.  No  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authora 
who  mention  the  Roman  aflaira,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boast 
himself  as  a  great  benefact<M:  to  the  studions 


After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  be  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of 
Horace  in  bis  vile  jKUahit  modicis  Sabmum  he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  •«  Ro- 
man republic,  after  the  horrible  proscripticm, 
was  no  more  at  bleeding  Rome.  The  regal  power 
of  her  consuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and 
the  majesty  of  her  people,  wera  now  trampled 
under  foot ;  these  [for  those]  divine  laws  and  hal- 
lowed customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  hrr 
constitatioii— were  set  at  nnught,  and  her  best 
friends  wera  lying  exposed  in  their  blood.*' 
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'  TbeM  w«r«  tarely  rery  dinnal  timw  to  thoto 
who  ittirered ;  but  1  know  not  why  any  one  but 
a  school-boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
aver  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  wlilch  grew 
great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  otben,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  grew  corrupt,  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  IJTee  and  flreedoma  of  themaelTSo,  and  of  one 
ifuother. 

*'  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience 
pat  to  the  highest  trial :  -he  had  been  married  to 
Clodia ;  but  whether  the  family  did  not  please 
hfm,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lady*s  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  separation.  This  raited 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
family  hivdghed  bitterly  against  Brutu8--bttt  he 
married  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalted  passion, 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  give  it  a 
sanction  ;  she  did  not  only  love  but  adored  her 
husband :  his  worth,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  heroic  quality,  made  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  god,  while  the  endearing  returns  of  esteem  and 
tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her 
pride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
Brutus.*' 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this 
rapturous  preparation,  he  hears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  in  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she  j 
breathed  out  her  last,  a  little  before  the  bloody 
proscription,  and  **  Brutus  complained  beA^Uy 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  having  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Ladjf  in  the  declining  state  of 
her  health. 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modern  terms.  His 
senators  and  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies.  In  this  review  of  Bnitus's  army,  who 
ufos  under  the  command  ofgaUanl  men,  not  braver 
tffflcers  than  true  patriots,  he  tells  us,  «  that  Sex- 
tu8  the  Questor  was  Paymaster,  Secretary  at 
IFar,  and  Commissary  General,  and  that  tlie  sac- 
red discipline  of  the  Roman  required  the  closest 
connection,  like  that  of  father  and  son,  to  sub- 
sist between  the  General  of  an  army  and  his 
Questor.  Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry, 
and  the  next  general  qfficer  was  Flavius,  Master 
of  the  AHUlery,  the  elder  Lentulus  was  Admiral, 
and  the  younger  rodf  in  the  Band  of  Volunteer*  : 
under  these  the  tribunes,  with  many  others  too 
tedious  to  name.**  JLentulua,  however,  was  but 
a  subordinate  officer;  lor  we  are  informed  af- 
terwards, that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextus 
Pompelus  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  the  seas  of 
t/teir  dominions.  ■ 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather 
for  one  form  of  government  as  preferable  to  an- 
other. This  indeed  might  be  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men 
have  always  differed,  and  if  Uiey  continue  to 


obey  their  lawftd  govemon,  and  attaupc  aot  to 
make  Innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  fhvburite 
schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without  any 
just  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  can 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing  ? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defionce  of 
the  assassination  of  Caesar,  and  declares  his  re- 
solution to  speak  plain  f  Yet  let  not  just  senti- 
ments  be  overlooked:  he  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  na-> 
turally  prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for  all  fed 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  well-oonstituted 
government. 

We  know  not  whether  some  apologymay  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  be- 
tween the  first  aceount  of  thie  book,  and  its  con- 
tinuation. The  truth  is,  that  this  work  not  be- 
ing* forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  publio 
applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
have  been  now  resumed,  bat  that  we  might 
avoid  to  disiappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  de- 
sertion of  any  subject. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  faets  iA.  this 
history,  but  the  style;  not  the  veracity,  but  tho 
address  of  the  writer;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  It  cannot  nearly  interest  any 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawp  from  writ- 
ings that  have  been  long  known,  can  aw^  Its 
value  only  to  the  language  in  which  It  is  deli- 
vered, and  the  reflections  with  which  it  Is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much 
affected  with  every  event,  and  to  believe  that  ho 
can  affect  others.  Enthusiasm  Is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently contagious;  but  I  never  found  any  of 
his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  glorious 
Fomj)cy,  the  patriot  approved,  or  much  Incensed 
against  the  lawless  Casarf  whom  this  author 
protMtbly  stabs  every  day  and  night  in  his  sleep- 
ing or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his 
fury  for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
We  have  all  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  long  since 
settled  our  opinions ;  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty 
and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  the  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar- 
rative without  the  interruption  of  epithets  and 
exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  laughter 
at  a  man  so  bold  In  fighting  shadows,  so  busy  In 
a  dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so  zealous 
for  tho  honour  of  a  people,  who  while  they  were 
poor  robbed  mankind,  and  aa  soon  as  they  be- 
came rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  rob- 
beries our  author  seems  to  have  n«i  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  they  are  oommitted  by  Cas- 
sar's  party,  for  every  act  is  sanctified  by  the 
of  a  patriot. 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 

IS  generally  acknowledged,  one  might  aomo* 
S  (> 
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tioMft  w4feoi  Cbtt  be  had  t4M  freqaentlj  oon- 
raltfld  th«  French  writen.  He  tdO*  us  that 
Archelaat  the  ithodiao  made  a  speech  to  Caaaiiu, 
and  m  w  ft^ing  dropt  Mne  tean,  and  that  Caa- 
•ioa  after  the  reduetien  of  Rhodee  ww  cotwrcd 
with  fb}fy.->Deiotarue  was  a  keen  and  hafipy 
■pirit— llie  b^prate  Castor  kept  bis  eoort. 

His  great  dellgbt  ie  to  show  his  universal  ao- 
qnaintance  with  terau  of  art*  with  words  that 
every  other  poUte  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
•pieed.  When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
lie  deetroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  line.— 
The  Xantblah  parapets  were  tore  dowB.^Bra- 
tu%  suspecting  that  his  troope  wers  plundering, 
commanded  the  trumpete  to  eound  to  their  eo- 
loura,^Most  people  understood  the  act  of  at- 
tainder passed  by  the  senatc^The  Nnmidiaa 
troopers  were  unlikely  in  their  appearance.— 
The  Numidiana  beat  up  one  quarter  after  an- 
other.^-Salvidienus  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
over  in  boats  of  leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
equipping  a  suifielent  number  of  tluU  eort  of 
small  craft.— Pempey  had  light  agile  frigates, 
and  fought  In  a  strait  where  the  current  and 
caTCzns  ooeaaion  swirls  and  a  roU.— >A  sharp 
ont-loofc  was  kept  by  the  admiraL^-It  is  a  run 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles*- Brutus  broke 
Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army.— Mark  Antony 
garbled  the  senate.— He  was  a  brave  man,  well 
qualified  for  a  commodore. 

In  hie  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  usee 
words  wiUk  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rbodians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fied  back  to  Rhodes.— Boys 
%nd  girls  were  easily  kidnapped.— Deiotarus 
was  a  mighty  believer  of  augury.- Deiotarus 
destroyed  bis  ungracious  progeny.— The  regu- 
larity of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
—They  desired  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous 
doings.- He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that 
no  side  of  a  question  came  amiss  to  him.- Bru^ 
ttts  found  his  mistress  a  ooquettish  creature. 

He  sometimee,  with  moot  nnlncky  dexterity, 
mixee  the  grand  and  the  burleeque  together;  the 
violation  iiffaith,  Sir,  says  Cassius,  Ses  at  the  door 
of  the  Rhodiant  by  reiterated  acts  of  i^erpdy, — The 
iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those  under  it  to 
death,  and  catched  the  rest  as  in  a  trap.— When 
the  Xanthians  heard  the  military  shout,  and 
mw  the  flame  mount,  they  concluded  there 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about  sun-set^ 
and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  since  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  which  our 
language  has  hitherto  had  no  knowledge.  ^One 
was  a  heart-friend  to  the  repablic- A  deed  was 
axpeded.- 'Jlie  Nnmidfans  began  to  reel,  and 
irere  in  hazard  of  faHing  into  confusion.— The 


tutor  embraced  his  pupil  close  in  his  ann.%— 
F<mr  hundred  women  were  taaccd,  who  have  aa 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citiaeos.. 
—Men  net  bom  to  action  are  inconsequential  in 
government.- CoUectitioas  troops.- Thefootbj 
their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  In  the 
Fhasaliac  field.— He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  had  taken 
opposite  eides. 

His  epltheU  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical 
kind.  The  glorious  news  eager  hopes  snd 
dismal  fear^-bleeding  Rome— divine  laws  and 
hallowed  .customs— merciless  war  — intense 
anxiety. 

Sometimee  the  reader  ie  suddenly  ravished 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  doee  not  long  remain. 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  in- 
stead of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  they  eet 
about  it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympic  games.  They 
hurled  impetuous  down  the  huge  U«cs  and 
stones,  and  with  shouts  forced  them  into  the 
water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  continue 
half  the  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  compet- 
ed in  a  few  days.  Brutns*s  soldiers  fell  to  the 
gate  with  resistless  fury,  it  gave  way  at  last 
with  hideous  crash.— This  great  and  good  man, 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  glorious  fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome ;. 
may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  lovers  of 
liberty,  learning,  and  humanity  '—This  promise 
ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory.— The  queen 
of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign  invader.— 
Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and  was 
ravaged  by  her  unnatural  offspring:  all  the 
great  men  of  the  state,  all  the  good,  all  the  boly, 
were  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedest  and 
worst.  Little  islands  cover  the  harbour  of 
BrindisI,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the 
numerous  creeks  that  compose  its  capacious  perC 
At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  a 
shout  of  joy  rent  the  heavens  from  the  surroond- 
ing  multitudes. 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathered 
by  every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of 
eloquence.  But  having  thus  freely  mentioned 
our  Author's  fitults,  it  remains  that  we  acknow- 
ledge his  merit ;  and  confess  that  this  book  is 
the  work  of  a  man  o^  letters,  that  It  Is  full  of 
events  displayed  with  aeoiuaey,  and  related  with 
vivacity ;  and  though  it  Is  suftdently  defectiTe 
to  crush  the  vanity  oX  its  Author,  it  Is  i  ~  ' 
ly  entertaining  to  invite  readers.  * 


«  From  the  Laterary  Bfagazino,  vol  I.  p.  41.     1796 
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REVIEW  OF  FOUR  LETTERS  FROM 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  TO  DU. 

BENTLEY, 

CONTAINING  SOME  ARGUMENTS  IN  PROOF 
OF  A  DEITY. 

PROM  TBI  X.m&AKT  MAOASXITE,   VOL.    I.  .p.   69, 

176& 

It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  eliould 
iMtalcenof  a  book,  however  small,  written  on 
•ueh  a  subject,  by  sneli  an  author.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  very  satisfoe- 
tory :  for  they  are  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub- 
lished ;  and  therefore  though  they  contain  many 
petitions  of  grsat  importanne,  are,  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr. 
Bentley's  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is 
dut  to  ncthing  but  industry  and  patient  thought  g 
and  indeed  long  consideration  Is  so  necessary  in 
sadi  abstruse  inquiries,  that  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
much  patience  and  thought  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  even  the 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

*'  As  to  your  firat  query,"  says  he,  <*  it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  all  the  matter  of  the  univente,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  tbo  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
tend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  fall  down  into  this  middle  of  the 
whole  space,  and  there  compose  one  great 
•pheriod  mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  inftnite  space,  it  could 
never  convene  into  one  mass^  but  some,  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  an  Infinite  number  ui 
great  masses,  scattered  at  great  distances  from 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space. 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  Ibced  stars  be  form- 
ed, supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature* 
But  how  the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  Is  fit  to  compose 
a  shining  body,  should  fall  down  Into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  ras^  which  Is  fit  to 
compose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  one  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones ;  or  If  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
lucid  bodies  Ulce  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  rjwque,  or  all  they  be  changed  iiitu 


opaque  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  think  more  explicable  by  mere  natural  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  tfie  oounasi  and 
oontrivance  of  a  voluntary  agent." 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  dispossd 
through  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
such  dlfllculties,  as  makss  it  almost  a  contradic- 
tory Buppoaltion,  or  a  toppoaition  d&ttnctkm  o, 
itself. 

Matter  eoenfy  di$poted  through  mfikite  tpacg,  la  • 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created.  It 
infers  a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal,  it  had  been 
from  eternity  eoenly  spread  through  infsnte  space t 
or  it  had  been  once  coalceced  in  massra,  and 
afterwards  been  diffused.  Whatever  state  waa 
first,  must  have  been  trwok  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  act  as  it  had  never 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  af 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely  and 
evenly  diff^ised  was  a  moment  without  coalition, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesoe,  it  oould 
never  be  evenly  diffused  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  waa 
a  time  when  it  could  be  diffused  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  Its  diffusion. 

This  l^r  Isaac  s^ems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood :  for  he  says,  in  his  second  Letter, 
«  The  reason  why  matter  evenly  scattered 
through  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst,  you  conceive  the  same  with  me;  but  that 
there  should  be  a  central  partide,  so  accusately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally 
attracted  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue 
without  motion,  seems  tome  a  supposition  fully 
as  hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  up- 
right upon  its  point  on  a  looklng-glasa.  For  if 
the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attraotive  power  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  aU 
sides.  And  much  harder  is  it  tp  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  an  infinite  space  should  be  so  aocu^ 
rately  poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
stUl  in  a  perfect  equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  thia 
as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  space)  stand  accurately 
poised  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possi- 
ble, at  least  by  a  divine  power ;  and  if  they  were 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  continue  in  that  posture,  without  motion, 
for  ever,  unless  put  Into  new  motion  by  the 
same  power.  When  therefore  I  Baid«  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  oonu 
vene  by  Its  gravity  into  one  cor  mora  great 
masses,  I  understand  it  of  matter  not  rssting  In 
an  accurate  poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  ia  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  that  by  matter  evenly  sffrcad 
through  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  uetessaay 
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to  mMUi  matter  ntd  evenfy  tpread.  Matter  nof 
m»Hfy  tpread  will  indeed  eonveiM,  bat  it  will 
eooTone  m  mmmi  m  it  exist*.  And,  in  mj  opinion, 
this  puzling  qaeetion  about  matter  ie  only  how 
that  amid  be  thai  never  could  have  6em,  or  what 
a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  nothing • 

Tom  matter  on  all  sldes»  make  it  eternal,  or 
af  late  produetion,  finite  or  infinite,  there  oan  be 
no  repilar  sjvtem  produced  but  by  a  Toluntary 
and  meaning  agent.  This  the  great  Newton  al- 
ways asserted,  and  this  be  asserts  in  the  third 
letter :  but  prores  in  another  manner,  in  a  man* 
nsr  peAape  more  happy  and  conclusive. 

*<  The  hypothesis  of  deriving  the  firame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  principles  from  matter 
evenly  spread  through  the  heavene,  being  incon- 
sistent with  my  system,  I  bad  considered  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore trouUe  you  with  a  line  or  two  more  about 
It,  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 

"In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
nutations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from 
gravity,  but  required  a  divine  arm  to  impress 
them.  And  though  gravity  might  give  the 
planets  a  motion  of  deioent  towards  the  sun, 
either  directly,  or  with  some  little  obliquity,  yet 
the  transverse  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in 
their  several  orbs,  required  the  divine  arm  to  im- 
press them  according  to  tlie  tangents  of  their 
orbe.  1  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  being  at  first  evenly  spread  through  the 
heavens,  is.  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  super- 
natural power  to  reconcile  them,  and  therefore 
i I  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  bt  innate  gravity, 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  up  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  throughout  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  supernatural  power ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without 
a  supernatural  power,  could  never  Im  heretofore 
without  the  same  power.'* 


KEVIEW  OF  A  JOURNAL  OF  EIGHT 
DAYS'  JOURNEY, 

Tnm  PoBTBMOura  to  KiKosroir  vro.t  Thames,  through 
Southampton,  'Wiltshire,  tec  with  Miscellaneoiu 
Tboagbts,  moral  and  religiout;  in  Slxty-iibor  Letten : 
sddTMa^d  to  TWo  Ladiet  of  the  Fartj.  To  which  ii 
added.  An  EsHiy  on  Tea,  considered  as  pernicious  to 
Health,  obstructing  Industry,  and  impoverishing  the 
Kation :  with  an  Account  of  its  Growth,  and  great 
Consumption  In  these  Kingdoms ;  with  several  Politt. 
cal  Reflectiras;  and  Thou^ts  on  Public  Love:  In 
Thiit7.two  LettentoTwo  Ladies.  By  Hr.  H  »  »  «  «  ». 

laoM  vvx  LiTsaAav  magazikk,  vol.  ii.  mo.  ziu. 
1757. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  we 


gave  them  a  short  aeeoont  of  this  book,  wiA  a 
letter  extracted  from  it,  in  Novemtwr,  175& 
TIm  author  then  sent  as  an  In junetSoB  to  forbear 
his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear : 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for 
an  anthor  is  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  given  to  the  public ;  yet  he  has 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no  desirs  to  of- 


fend him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimated 
by  his  book,  he  Is  a  man  whoee  folllngs  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  second  edition  Is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  enJUxrgedt  and  yielded  op  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shaU 
find  in  us  BO  malignity  of  censure.  We  wiob, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  had 
submitted  his  pages  to  the  Inspection  of  a  grate- 
marian,  that  the  elegances  of  one  line  might 
not  have  been  diagraoed  by  the  Improprieties  of 
another ;  but  with  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalancee  much  greater  cr« 
rors  than  Impurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  coUeetions  one 
of  the  letters,  in  wliieh  Mr.  Han  way  endeavours 
to  show,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  Is  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  ngulariy  through  all 
his  observations  on  this  modem  luxury ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  prvvioos 
declaration,  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this 
fascinating  plant,  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  time 
to  cool,  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wdcomca 
the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notioD,  that 
bohea  and  green  tea  are  leaves  of  the  same  shrub, 
gathered  at  different  times  of  the  year.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  dUFcmit 
shrubs.  The  leaves  of  tea  are  gathered  In  diy 
weather;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire 
in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese  use  little  grern 
tea,  imagining  that  it  hinders  digestion  and  ex* 
cites  fevers.  How  it  should  have  either  effect  b 
not  easily  discovered ;  and  if  we  conaider  the 
innumerable  prejudices  which  prevail  concern- 
ing our  own  plants,  we  shall  ^tty  little  regard 
these  opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  which  ex> 
perience  does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Chinese  drink  tea  they  infuse  It 
sligbtly,  and  extract  only  the  more  Tolatik 
parts;  but' though  tbis  seems  to  require  ^cst 
quantities  at  a  time,  yet  the  author  belieres,  per. 
haps  only  because  be  has  an  inclination  to  bdiers 
it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  use  more  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empire. 
The  Chinese  drink  it  sometimes  with  adds,  sd- 
dom  with  sugar;  and  this  practice  onr  anther, 
who  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  ri^fat  at 
home,  recommends  to  bis  countrymen. 
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Tbe  hiitorjr  of  die  rto*  and  progrees  of  tea- 
drinking  it  truly  cariom.  Tea  was  first  im- 
ported firom  Holland  by  the  Earle  of  Arlington 
and  Oasorj,  In  1066 ;  ftpm  their  ladle*  the  women 
of  qoalitf  learned  ita  use.  Its  price  was  then 
three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  tlie  same 
to  1707.  In  1715,  we  l»^gan  to  use  green  tea, 
and  the  pnustice  of  drinking  it  deooended  to  tbe 
lower  class  of  tbe  people.  In  1780,  the  French 
b^an  to  send  it  hither  by  a  dandestine  oom- 
meroe.  From  1717  to  1786,  we  Imported  annu- 
ally seren  hundred  thousand  pounds.  From 
17S2  to  1748,  a  million  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  were  every  year  brought  to  London ; 
in  some  years  afterwards  three  millions;  and  in 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thou- 
sand tons.  In  which  we  are  not  to  reckon  that 
which  is  surreptitiously  introduced,  "which  per- 
hape  Is  nearly  as  much.  Such  quantities  are 
indeed  suflSclent  to  alarm  us;  it  Is  at  least 
worth  inquiry  to  know  what  are  the  qualities 
of  such  a  plant,  and  what  the  consequences  of 
such  a  trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  mischieA 
of  tea,  and  seems  willing  to  charge  upon  it 
CTery  mischief  that  he  can  find.  He  begins, 
however,  by  questioning  tbe  virtues  ascribed  to 
it,  and  denies  that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese 
ships  are  preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards 
from  the  Murvy  by  tea.  About  this  report  I 
have  made  some  inquiry,  and  though  I  cannot 
find  that  these  crews  are  wholly  exempt  from 
scorbutic  maladies,  they  seem  to  suffer  them 
less  than  other  mariners  in  any  course  of  equal 
length.  This  I  ascrilw  to.  the  tea,  not  as  pos- 
sessing any  medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting 
them  to  drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their  salt 
food  more  copiously,  and  perhaps  to  forbear 
punch,  or  other  strong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to 
tell  the  ladies  ho^,  by  drinking  tea,  they  in- 
jare  their  j^ealth,  and  what  is  yet  more  dear, 
their  beauty. 

**  To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  numerous  com- 
plaints which  prevail  ?  How  many  sweet  crea^ 
turet  of  your  sex  languish  with  a  weak  digestion, 
low  spirUSf  lasatudes,  mdanchofyy  and  twenty 
disorders,  which,  in  spite  of  the,/aci</fy,haveyet 
DO  names,  except  the  general  one  of  nervous  coni' 
jilaints  9  Let  them  change  their  diet,  and  among 
other  articles,  leave  off  drinking  tea,  it  is  more 
than  probable  tbe  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
restored  to  health." 

<•  Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  hot  as  we 
do,  and  yet  they  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  sugar,  for  they  um  very 
little,  as  already  observed ;  but  we  all  know  that 
hot  or  cold  things  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy 
them  also.  If  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
acids  for  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  sour 
oranges,  though  we  had  a  less  number  of  French 


dentists,  I  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beauty 
would  be  much  better  preserved. 

**  Tbe  women  in  th^  United  Provinces,  who 
s^  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re- 
markable for  bad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid, 
and  many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine 
disorders  arising  from  a  rdaxed  habit.  The 
Portuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
with  stoeetmeats,  and  yet  they  have  very  good 
teeth  :  but  their  food  In  general  is  more  of  a  fa- 
rinaceous and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drink  cold  water  instead  of  sipping  hot,  and 
never  taste  any  fermented  liquors;  for  these 
reasons  the  use  of  sugar  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  pernicious  to  them." 

**  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
comeliness,  and  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not 
young,  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
beauty  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Tour  very 
chambermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose 
by  sipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  pas- 
sions at  cards  are  not  so  great  enemies  to  female 
charms.  What  Sbakspeare  ascribes  to  the  con- 
cealment of  love,  is  m  this  age  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  tea." 

To  raise  tbe  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an 
account  of  a  pig's  tail  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
however,  he  does  not  much  insist. 

Of  these  dreadful  effects,  some  are  perhaps 
imaginary,  and  some  may  have  another  cause. 
That  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
females,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  world 
with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
beauty  has  ceased  to  smile ;  but  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  made  tbe  same  complaint  before  us ; 
and  our  posterity  will  still  find  beauties  irre- 
sistibly powerfaL 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits,  habitual  depression,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
are  more  frequent  than  In  any  former  time,  is,  I 
believe,  true,  however  deplorable.  But  this  new 
race  of  evils  wiU  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  tea.  This  general  languor  Is  tbe  ef- 
fect of  general  luxury,  of  general  idleness.  If 
it  lie  most  to  be  found  among  tea-drinkers,  the 
reason  is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amuse- 
ments of  the  idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole 
mode  of  life  Is  changed ;  every  kind  of  volun- 
tary labour,  every  exercise  tbat  strengthened  the 
nerves  and  hardened  tbe  muscles.  Is  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  inhabitants  are  crowded  together 
in  populous  cities,  so  that  no  occasion  of  life  re- 
quires much  motion :  every  one  is  near  to  all 
that  he  wants ;  and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom 
pass  from  one  street  to  another,  but  in  carriages 
of  pleasure.  Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to 
eat  and  drink,  like  the  hunter  and  huntresses, 
the  farmers  and  tbe  housewives  of  the  former 
generation  :  and  they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed, 
and  eight  at  cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
other  six  at  the  table,  are  taught  to  impute  to 
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tM  all  tb0  diMMM  which  « life  umtttarml  in  all 
Ita  parts  may  chanee  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  tiie  greater  part  of  thoae  who  me 
it  moat,  ia  drnnlL  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  ezhilaratea  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  eommonly  an  entertainment  meni  j 
nominal,  a  prateooe  for  asiembling  to  pfatfle,  for 
interrupting  hnaineai,  or  diTersUyiog  itUanesa. 
They  who  drink  one  cop,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  preparing  or-partaklng 
it ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  dlsoorer  by  their 
Indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brou|^t  u^ 
getber  not  by  the  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  llirse 
eops  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im- 
pregnated, that  perhaps  they  might  be  tinged 
with  the  Athenian  acuta,  and  produce  leas  ef- 
Cwts  than  these  letters  charge  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  yet  other  bad 
quaUtiea  of  thto  hated  leaf: 

«  Green  tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu- 
sion, is  an  tmetks  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China ;  a  deooction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effeet.  The  Infusion 
also^  when  it  is  made  strong,  and  stands  long  to 
draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  oonvuim  the 
bowels ;  even  In  the  manner  oommonfy  uaed,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  hare 
already  remarked  to  yon  from  my  own  acperience. 

*•  You  see  1  confess  my  wealmeu  without  ro- 
•enre  t  but  thoee  who  are  Tery  fond  of  tea,  if 
their  digestion  Is  weak,  and  they  find  tbemselTes 
disordersd,  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  any  caiue 
axoept  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the  effect 
just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ;  let 
it  be  sok  and  my  argnment  Is  still  good ;  but  who 
pretends  to  my  It  is  not  partfy  owing  to  particular 
kinds  of  tea?  perhapa  such  as  partake  of  cop- 
perai,  which  there  to  cause  to  apprehend  to  some- 
times the  case  i  if  we  Judge  irom  the  manner  In 
which  It  is  said  to  be  cured,  together  with  Its  or- 
dinary effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for  thto 
opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  itroag  tea,  either  green 
or  &oAai,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  though  it  to  not  corroelTe  in  the  same 
manner  as  Titriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
roaive  quality  in  it,  rery  different  from  that  of 
flrult,  which  stains  the  knife.'* 

He  afterwards  quotes  Paulii  to  prore  that  tea 
to  a  detkcative,  and  oug^  not  to  be  weed  after  the 
fortieth  year.  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  right. 
If  tea  be  deslocatire,  according  to  PauUi,  it  can- 
not weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines  ; 
if  It  be  emetic,  it  must  oonstringe  the  stomach, 
rather  than  relax  it. 

The  formidable  quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
has  in  common  with  acorns,  the  bark  and  leayea 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the 
copperas  which  is  given  to  the  tea,  is  really  in 
the  knife.    Ink  may  be  made  of  any  ferru};iaeous 


ifter  and  astringent  nK«takle,  aa  it  to  gaMrally 
of  gaUa  and  copperas. 

Ywta  Tea  the  writer  digrssees  to  splrhuem 
Uqnors,  about  which  ha  wHl  hav  no  contrst stay 
with  the  «  Utcrary  MHuine  :**  we  shall  thsra- 
fore  insert  ahaoat  hto  whole  latter,  and  add  to  it 
one  tsstimony,  that  the  miachisfo  arising  on 
erery  side  fmuk  thto  oompendloos  mode  et 
drunkenness,  are  enormooa  and  inaopportaUe; 
equally  to  be  found  among  the  great  and  the 
mean ;  filllqg  palacss  with  disquiet  and  dtotiao 
Uon ;  harder  to  be  borne  as  it  cannot  he  men- 
tioned; and  overwhelming  multltudea  with  in- 
curable diseases  and  nnpitied  poverty. 

«  Tboogh  tea  and  gin  have  sprsad  their 
banefid  influence  over  thto  island  and  hto  Ma- 
Jesty's  other  doasinkms,  yet  yoo  may  be  well  aa- 
sured,  that  the  goverooTB  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  will  exert  their  utmost  skiU  and  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  the  children  under  their  care 
from  being  poisoned,  or  snervatad  by  one  er  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  «»r*. 
houeet  i  it  to  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  thoee 
who  afo  charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  ^ 
has  been  toooften  permitted  to  enter  their  gate* ; 
and  the  debauched  appetites-of  the  people  who 
inhabit  these  houaev,  has  been  uiged  asa  reason 
for  it. 

^^Deeperate  diseases  require  deiperateMmt- 
dim :  if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers In  the  highway,  those  who  provide  a 
draught  of  gin,  which  we  see  to  murderous,  ooght 
not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now.  inforaaed, 
that  in  certain  hoapitals,  where  the  number  ei 
the  ndt  used  to  be  about  5600,  in  14  years. 

From  1704  to  171B,  they  increaaed  to  8189  ; 

From  1718  to  I7S4»  still  augmented  to  12,710  ; 

And  from  1734  to  1748,  imdtipUed  to  88,147. 

«  What  a  dreadful  ^lecitv  does  thto  exhibit  i 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfoctory  evidence 
was  givfn  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  millions  of  gallona  of  diatHled 
spirits,  at  the  standard  it  to  commonly  reduced 
to  for  drinking,  was  actually  consumed  annually 
in  drams !  the  shocking  difference  in  the  nnmbeim 
of  the  dckf  and  we  may  preeume  Of  the  dead 
also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  gm .-  and 
the  meet  ingenious  and  unpngudiesd  phyaidana 
ascribed  it  to  thto  cause.  What  is  to  he  done 
under  these  melancholy  circumstances?  Shall 
we  still  countenance  the  distUlery,  fat  the  snke 
of  the  revenues  out  of  tendemem  to  the  Jew 
who  will  suffer  by  its  being  abolished ;  for  fear  of 
the  madnem  of  the  people ;  or  that  foreigncm 
will  run  it  in  upon  us?  There  can  be  no  cetf  so 
great  as  that  we  now  suffer,  except  the  making 
the  same  consumption,  and  paying  for  it  to 
foreigners  In  moiury,  which  I  hope  never  will  bo 
the  case. 

«  As  to  the  revenue,  it  certainly  may  be  re- 
placed by  taxes  upon  the  necetsaries  of  life,  even 
upon  the  bread  we  eat,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
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tilt  lamif  whiob  U  A«  great  Murce  of  aopply  to 
tbe  ptiMtc  and  to  individuals.  Nor  can  I  pcr« 
wade  myaelf,  bat  that  the  people  maj  be  weaned 
from  the  habit  of  poisoning  themadyea.  The 
difficulty  of  tmuggling  a  bulky  iSf^uid,  Joined  to 
the  seTerity  which  o%tght  to  be  exerciaed  towards 
smogglen,  whose  iilegpl  commerce  is  of  so  m- 
femal  a  nature,  must  in  time  produce  the  eifect 
desired.  Spirituous  liquors  being  abolished,  in- 
stead of  haviog  the  most  undisciplined  and  aban- 
doned poor,  we  might  soon  boast  a  race  of  men, 
temperate,  religious,  and  industrious  eren  to  a 
proverb.  We  should  soon  see  the  ponderous 
burden  of  the  poor*«  rate  decrease,  and  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  the  land  rejuvenate.  Schools, 
worlc-houscs,  and  hospitals,  might  then  be  suffi- 
cient to  dear  our  streets  of  distress  and  misery, 
which  noTor  will  be  the  case  whilst  the  love  of 
poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of  ruin  is  sold  in 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  dty  of  Lon- 
don, two  thousand  two  hundred  in  Westminster, 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Holbom  and  St.  Giles's. 

«  But  If  other  uses  still  demand  Hqvadfire,  I 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  only 
in  quart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  king's  seal, 
with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  sold  without 
bdng  mixed  with  a  strong  emetic. 

'*  Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  m- 
temiierancef  and  this  exdudes  others  who  are 
such  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themsd  vesl  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  habits  of 
life,  is  the  most  substantial  charity;  and  that 
the  regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitals,  and 
work-houses,'  not  the  augmentation  of  their 
number,  can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

«  The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  of 
the  public  Thus  the  distressed  might  be  re- 
lieved at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expense ; 
the  idle  be  qompelled  to  work  or  starve i  and  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  We  should  not  see 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the  nuum- 
ed,  the  ddcly,  and  young  children,  begging  their 
bread ;  nor  would  compassion  be  abused  by  those 
who  have  reduced  it  to  an  arf  to  catch  the  un- 
wary. Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  sense 
and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws, 

**  To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  streets,  seems 
more  practicaUe  than  to  abolish  bad  habits  within 
doors,  where  greater  numbers  perish.  We  see 
In  many  fiunlllar  instances  the  Atal  effects  of 
^example.  The  oardess  spending  of  time  among 
servants,  who  are  f^arged  with  the  care  of  In- 
fants, is  often  fatal ;  the  nurse  frequently  de- 
atroys  the  child !  the  poor  infknt  bdng  left  ne- 
glected, expires  wbikt  she  is  sipping  her  tea! 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  jrr^udice,  or 
Jesti  but  1  am  assured,  from  IhemMXindubUable 
evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of 


ibis  kind  have  realty  happened  among  those 
whose  duty  doca  not  permit  of  such  kind  of 
habita.*' 

"  It  is  partly  from  such  eanaes,  that  noraea  of 
the  children  of  the  pvb&c  often  forget  thcm- 
sdves,  and  become  impatient  when  infanta  cry : 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  extraordinary 
means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  term  kUting  nurss,  as  known  in  some  work- 
houses: Venice  treacle,  poppy  water,  and  God- 
frey's cordial,  have  been  the  kind  instruments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  Us  everlasting  rest.  If  these 
pious  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
the  child  expired,  all  was  wdL,  and  no  questions 
asked  by  the  ttqieriors.  An  ingenious  friend  of 
mine  Informs  me,  that  this  has  been  so  often  the 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  treade 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  have 
meny  upon  me,  in  alludon  to  the  nurses*  hack* 
neyed  expreoslon  of  pretended  grief  when  intuits 
expire!    Farewell/^* 

1  know  not  upon  what  obeervation  Mr.  Han- 
way  founds  his  confidence  in  the  governors  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital^  men  of  whom  I  have 
not  any  knowledge,  but  whom  I  intrcat  to  con- 
dder  a  little  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
children.  I  am  inclined  to  bdieve  irrdigion 
equally  pemidous  with  gin  and  tea,  and  there- 
fore think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the 
Hospital,  I  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  creed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is  to  rescue 
them  from  an  early  grave,  that  they  may  find 
employment  for  the  gibbet;  from  dying  in  inno- 
cence, that  they  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  I  think,  he  has 
aggravated  in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and 
which,  after  solidtlng  them  by  this  watery  lux- 
ury, year  after  year,  I  have  not  yet  fdt :  he 
proceeds  to  examine  how  it  may  be  shown  to 
affect  our  Interest;  and  first  calculates  the  na- 
tional loss  by  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  I 
have  no  dedre  to  appear  captious,  and  shall 
therefore  readily  admit,  that  tea  is  a  liquor  not 
proper  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it 
supplies  no  strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  dis- 
ease, but  gratifies  the  taste  without  nourishing 
the  body.  It  is  a  barren  superfluity,  to  which 
those  who  can  hardly  procure  what  nature  re- 
quires, cannot  prudently  habituate  themselves. 
Ita  proper  use  is  to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax 
the  studious,  and  dilute  the  fuU  meals  of  those 
who  cannot  use  exerdse,  and  will  not  use  absti- 
nence. That  time  is  lost  in  this  insipid  enter- 
tainment, cannot  be  denied ;  many  trifle  away 
at  the  tea-table  those  moments  which  would  be 
better  spent;  but  that  any  national  detriment 
can  be  Inferred  from  this  waste  of  time,  does 
not  evidently  appear,  because  I  know  not  that 
any  work  remains  undone  for  want  of  hands. 
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Our  nMm&etura  wtma  Co  be  limited,  not  by 
ih«  poosibllity  of  work,  but  by  tho  po«ibilIty 
of  Mle. 

His  next  aTgnmentU  more  dear.  HeaArma, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  tbooMuid  pounds  In 
•Uver  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  for  two  mil- 
lions mors  brought  clandestinely  firom  the  neif  b- 
boiiring  eoast,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eix  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  con- 
oeiTSS  that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for, 
says  he,  •'  The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  Tery  sensibly  felt 
by  some,  who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 
loss  of  money."  But  he  excuses  the  East-  India 
Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
arithmeticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  loses,  as  bow  tbemselres  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  osrtain,  that  they  who  drink  tea,  hare  no 
right  to  complain  of  those  that  import  it ;  but 
if  Mr.  Hanway's  computation  be  jost,  the  im- 
portation and  the  nee  of  it  ought  at  once  to  be 
stopped  by  a  penal  law. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  tea,  which.  In  my  opinion,  might  be  with 
far  greater  Justice  urged  both  against  that  and 
many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  *<  The 
tea-trade  employs  (be  tells  us)  six  ships,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
China.  It  likewise  brings  in*  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which,  as 
a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of  great 
utility  to  the  state."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find ;  a  tax  on  luxury  Is  no  better  than 
another  tax,  unless  It  hinders  luxury,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  the  Impost  upon  tea,  while  it  is 
thus  used  by  tbe  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  troth  Is,  that  by  the  lose  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  pro- 
cure the  means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  at  best,  only  from  one  band  to 
anotiicr ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  hands  by 
which  it  is  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am 
told  that  sometimes  half,  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconvenien- 
ces already  allrged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the 
yearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  tbe  beginning 
of  this  oeniury* 

If  tea  be  thus  pemidons,  If  it  impoverishes 
our  country.  If  it  raises  temptotlon,  and  gives 
opportunity  to  illidt  commerce,  which  I  have 
always  looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dencev  of  the  iiiefflcacy  of  our  law,  the  weak- 
ness of  our  government,  and  the  corruption  of 
our  people,  let  us  at  once  resolve  to  prohibit  it 
for  ^ver. 
**  If  the  qticUion  was,  bow  to  promote  indus- 


try moot  advnntageoutfy,  in  lieu  of  oor  tea^Cnd^ 
supposing  every  branch  of  our  eonmieroe  to  be 
already  fully  supplied  with  men  and  money  ?  If 
a  quarter  the  sum  now  spent  In  tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  gar- 
dens, in  paving  and  widening  streets.  In  making 
roodlv,  in  rendering  rhert  navigable,  erecting 
palacetf  building  bridgeSf  or  neat  and  convenient 
'housa  where  ars  now  only  hvtt ;  draining  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  barren  of  some 
use  ;  should  we  not  be  gainers,  and  provide  more 
for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  tea-trade?" 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed 
to  these  purposes ;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  very  easQy  find  ways  to 
it. 


REPLY  TO  A  PAPER  IN  THE  GA- 
ZETTEER OF  MAY  86,  1757. 

raoM  TBS  LiTxaAaT  maoauxx,  vol.  ii.  r.  253; 

It  Is  observed  In  the  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  an  ex- 
asperated author  Is  not  easily  padfied.  1  have 
therefore,  very  little  bopo  of  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days*  Journey :  In- 
deed so  little,  tbat  I  have  long  deliberated  whe- 
ther I  should  not  rather  sit  silently  down  under 
his  displeasure,  than  aggravate  my  misfortime 
by  a  defence  of  which. my  heart  forbodes  the  ill 
success.  Deliberation  is  often  usdess.  I  am 
afraid  tbat  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice ; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  cause, 
without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  since  I 
shall  run  the  haxard  of  a  new  offence  by  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  askipg  him  why  Ju  is  angry  f 

Distress  and  terror  often  discover  to  us  those 
fanlto  with  which  we  should  never  have  re- 
proached oursdves  in  a  happy  state.  Yet,  de- 
jeeted  »  I  un,  when  I  review  the  transaction 
between  me  and  this  writer,  I  cannot  find  that 
I  have  been  defident  in  reverence.  When  hia 
book  was  first  printed,  he  hinte  that  I  procured 
a  sight  of  It  before  it  was  published.  IIow  the 
sight  of  it  was  procured,  I  do  nut  now  very 
exactly  remember;  but  if  my  curiosity  was 
greater  than  my  prudence,  if  I  laid  rash  hands 
on  the  fatal  volume,  I  have  surely  suflercd  like 
him  who  burst  the  box,  from  which  evil  rushed 
into  the  world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  ao  the 
work  of  an  author  not  higlier  than  myself;  and 
was  confirmed  In  my  opinion,  when  I  foond 
that  these  letters  were  not  written  to  be  prinlrd. 
I  conduded,  however,  that  though  not  vniltm 
to  be  jtrmted,  they  were  printed  to  be  read,  suad 
inserted  one  of  them  iu  the  collection  of  N«i- 
vembcr  lost.     Not  mauy  days  after  I  received  a 
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note,  InromilnK  »^*>  ^^^  ^  ought  to  hare  wait- 
ed for  a  more  correct  edition.  This  iojanction 
was  phef  ed.  The  edition  appeared,  and  1  sup- 
posed myself  at  liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon 
it,  as  upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  ro3ral  mani- 
festo, or  an  act  of  parliament.  But  see  the  fate 
i>f  ignorant  temerity !  I  now  find,  but  find  too 
late,  that  instead  of  a  writer  whose  only  power 
is  in  his  pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  mem- 
ber of  an  important  corporation ;  a  man  who,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses  to  his  cha- 
riot. 

It  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  old  to  yield 
up  the  controversy  with  litlli^  resistance  to  the 
BUMter  of  forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates, 
would  foi^ive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  same  re- 
spect to  a  Governor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet 
the  consdousnesa  of  my  own  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion incites  me  to  ask  once  again,  how  I  have 
oiFended? 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which  my 
unlucky  pen  has  happened  to  venture.  Tea; 
the  author  of  the  Journal ;  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

Of  tea  what  have  I  said?  That  I  have  drank 
It  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve It  not  to  be  poison;  that  if  it  dries  the 
fibres,  it  cannot  soften  them;  that  If  it  oon- 
stringes,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubt- 
cd  whether  it  has  diminished  the  strength  of  our 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women ;  and  whether 
U  much  hinders  the  progress  of  our  woollen  or 
iron  manufactures ;  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
ren superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutricious, 
that  neither  s«q»plied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sor- 
row :  I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it ;  and 
proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  his 
injunction  was  somewhat  too  magisterial.  This 
X  said  before  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Governor  of 
the  Foundlings ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish 
this  failure  of  respect,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
made  war  upon  Sweden,  because  be  was  not 
treated  with  suffident  honours  when  he  passed 
through  the  country  in  disguise.  Yet  was  not 
this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Some- 
thing was  said  of  the  merit  of  meaning  toell,  and 
the  Journalist  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whote 
faUmg$  might  well  be  pardoned  fir  his  viriues.  This 
is  the  highest  praise  which  human  gratitude  can 
confer  upon  human  merit;  praise  that  would 
have  more  than  satisfied  Titus  or  Augustus,  but 
which  I  must  own  to  be  inadequate  and  penu- 
rious, when  offered  to  the  member  of  an  import- 
ant corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  J  meant  to  satirise  the 
Bian,  or  criticise  the  writer,  when  I  say  that  he 
heUeves,  only  jterhaju  because  he  hat  indinatiott 
io  beTteve  it,  that  Ike  Eit^lish  and  IhUch  consume 


more  tea  than  the  vaal  empire  <f  Ckbuif  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  1  did  not  at  that  time 
consider-  the  distinction.  The  writer  I  found  not 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  I  did  not  imme- 
diately recollect  that  the  man  put  horses  to  his 
chariot.  But  I  did  not  write  wholly  without 
oondderation.  I  knew  but  two  causes  of  belief, 
eridence  and  inclination.  What  eridence  the 
Journalist  could  have  of  the  Chinese  consump- 
tion of  tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company  are  exduded, 
they  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the 
country  of  China ;  they  are  treated  as  we  treat 
gypdes  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire 
every  night  to  their  own  hoveL  What  intelli- 
gence such  travellers  may  bring,  is  of  no  great 
importance.  And  though  the  missionaries  boast 
ef  having  once  penetrated  further,  I  think  they 
have  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  by  the 
Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evidence  for  his 
opinion,  to  what  could  I  ascribe  it  but  to  incli- 
nation? 

I  am  yet  charged  njore  heavily  for  having  said, 
that  he  has  no  intention  tojind  any  thing  right  at 
home.  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subject  which  produced  it,  and 
supposed  me  to  insinuate  only  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  tea-table,  whether  essence 
or  drcumstance.  But  this  line  he  has  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  acrimony,  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendid  panegyric  on 
himself.  He  asserts,  that  he  finds  many  things 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  loves  his  country 
almost  toenthudasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  found  in 
his  country  many  things  to  please  him ;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  same  Inverdon  of 
every  part  of  life,  as  of  the  use  of  tea.  The 
proposal  of  drinking  tea  sour,  showed  indeed 
such  a  disposition  to  practical  paradoxes,  that 
there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  some  succeeding 
letter  isboold  recommend  the  dress  of  the  Ficts, 
or  the  cookery  of  the  Eskimaux.  However,  I 
met  with  no  other  innovations,  and  therefore 
was  willing  to  hope  that  he  found  something 
right  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  rage 
a^ust  tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apology  for  the 
East  India  Company,  as  men  who  might  not 
think  themselves  obliged  to  be  political  arith- 
meticians. I  hold,  though  no  enthusiastic  pa- 
triot, that  every  man  who  lives  and  trades  under 
the  protection  of  a  community,  is  obliged  to 
consider  whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  those  wn.. 
protect  him ;  and  that  the  most  which  can  be 
indulged  to  private  interest  is  a  neutral  traffic, 
if  any  such  can  be,  by  which  our  country  is  not 
injured,  though  it  may  not  be  benefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  dedamation  against 
tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  or  power  of 
those  that  have  inter«»v  or  inclination  to  support 
3P 
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it.  I  kaovr  not  of  what  power  or  greatneai  ho 
mutj  drHim.  Tho  importen  only  Iwve  an  iutor- 
wt  i  B  4«f«ndliig  it.  I  am  sure  thoy  an  not  gnat, 
and  I  bopo  tbey  an  not  powerfoL  Tbote  wbooe 
inolination  leads  them  to  oootinue  this  pnctioe, 
an  too  numenua,  but  I  believe  their  power  ie 
Miob  at  the  Joumaliet  may  defy  without  entbu^ 
aiaam.  TIm  ion  of  our  country,  when  it  rleee 
to  entbuaiasm,  b  an  ambif  uoua  and  unoertain 
virtue :  .when  a  man  is  entbudaatic,  ha  ecaies  to 
be  reaeonalrfe,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
nason,  what  will  he  do  bat  drink  soar  tea?  As 
<he  Joumalitft,  though  enthusiastically  sealous 
Ibr  his  country,  has,  wHh  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  bappineas  of  philoeophlcal  in- 
diifennce,  I  can  give  him  no  disturbance  by 
advising  him  to  nstnin  even  the  love  of  bis 
country  within  due  limits,  lest  it  should  some- 
times swell  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of 
his  soul,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love  of 
tra«h. 

Nothing  now  nmains  but  that  I  review  my 
positions  concerning  the  Foondling- Hospital. 
What  I  declared  last  month,  I  dedan  now  once 
more,  that  I  foand  none  of  the  chHdren  that 
appeared  to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  is  in- 
quired how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  eaunnined? 
Then  is  doubtless  subtilty  in  the  question  ;  I 
know  not  wall  how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I 
did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  oomo  ladies 
whh  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and  aa- 
■isled  the  Inquiry  vrith  equal  grief  and  indigna- 
tlon.  I  did  not  conceal  my  otNervations.  No- 
tice was  given  of  this  sbameAil  defect  soon  after, 
at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  naases  of 
the  society.  This  1  am  now  toU  Is  faicredible ; 
but  sines  it  is  tros^  and  the  past  Isout  of  homan 
power,  the  moot  important  oorporathia  cannot 
make  it  fidae.  Bat  why  is  it  incrsdiUe  ?  Bo- 
eauie  in  the  rulee  of  the  Hospital  the  children 
an  ordered  to  leam  the  rudiments  of  religittn. 
Ordop  an  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
themselvee.  I'hey  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
times,  under  an  able  master.  But  this  able 
master  was,  I  think,  not  elected  befon  last 
February ;  and  my  visit  happened.  If  I  mistake 
not,  in  November.  The  children  wen  shy 
when  Interrogated  by  a  stnmger.  This  may  be 
true,  b<it  the  same  shyaeas  I  do  not  nmember 
to  havo  hindered  them  firom  anewering  other 
questions;  and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much 
accustomed  to  new  spectalora  dbould  be  emi> 
nently  shy. 

My  (^ponent,  in  the  fint  paragr^,  ealh  the 
Inference  that  I  made  from  this  negUgence^  a 
hasty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  this  SKpns- 
sion  I  had  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  gnw 
hot  in  his  career,  bis  enthusiasm  Iiegan  to 
sparkle ;  and  in  the  vehemence  of  hie  postscript, 
he  chargee  my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  for 
advandng  them,  vrith  folly  and  malice.  Hie 
nrgumentation  bdng  somewhat  enthosiastical,  I 


fully  eempnhend,  but  it  aeama  to  stani 
thoa :  my  insinuations  an  foolish  or  malloioga^ 
dnos  I  know  not  one  of  tho  governon  of  tho 
Hospital ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  goTeinoffs 
of  the  Hoepital,  must  be  very  fooliah  or  mali- 
doua. 

He  has,  however,  eo  much  kindnem  for  mob 
that  he  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  I 
talk  of  eorpontiona.  I  know  not  what  tho  most 
important  corporation  can  do»  becoming  nmn- 
hood,  by  which  my  safoty  is  endangered.  My 
nputation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  foct ;  my 
quiet  to  safe,  for  I  meant  well;  and  for  any 
otiier  safety,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very  soUdteos. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see  any  being  1»- 
bouring  in  vain ;  and  in  return  for  the  Journal- 
ist's attention  to  my  safety,  I  will  oonfew  asnso 
compassion  for  his  tumnltaooa  resentment;  ainco 
aU  hto  invectives  fume  into  the  air,  with  so  little 
eaeet  «pon  me,  that  I  etill  eatesm  him  as  ona 
that  has  the  fnerit  of  fneatung  %oeUi  and  Mill  be- 
lioTO  him  to  be  a  man  wkotefialm^  mtijf  bejuttiy 
pardnudfir  his  vktua. 


REVIEW  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 
WRITINGS  AND  GENIUS  OF  POPK. 

FROM  THE  UTBRART  MAOAZINX;  naOL 

This  Is  a  very  eorions  and  entertaining  miaeal- 
lany  of  oritical  remarks  and  tttersry  history. 
Though  the  book  promises  nothbog  bnt  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportn- 
nlty  is  neglected  of  Introdudng  the  character  of 
any  other  writer*  or  the  mention  of  any  per- 
formance or  event  in  which  learning  is  toterest 
ed.  From  Pope,  however,  he  always  tabea  hfn 
hint,  and  to  Pope  he  returns  again  from  hia  di- 
grssdons.  The  focU  which  he  mentlone,  thoog^ 
they  an  eddom  aneodotea  in  a  rigoroi 
an  often  such  as  an  very  little  known, 
each  as  wiU  ddight  man  roadsn  tha 
critidsm. 

As  be  examinee  tho  woika  of  thia  gnat  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  chronological,  he  nocaasarlly 
begins  with  hto  pastorals,  which,  oonsidend  ns 
repreeentationa  of  any  kind  of  lifo»  ho  very  Jnet- 
ly  censures ;  for  then  to  In  them  a  miztnn  of 
Grecian  and  Engltob,  of  andent  and  modem, 
images.  Wmdur  to  coupled  with  S^/Uth  an^ 
Thames  wiih  Pactoliu,  He  then  compona  aeino 
passages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  tranalated» 
with  die  imitation  or  verdon,  and  givee  the 
preference  to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  alwnyo 
upon  convincing  arguments. 

Theocritus  makee  hie  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee, 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  form 
the  chaplet  of  bis  mistress.  Pope*e  enamonred 
swain  longs  to  be  miMie  the  captive  bird  that 
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titigi  in  hi>  fuir  otte*«  bovrer,  that  th«  might 
llflten  t^  bis  ftoni^B,  and  reward  them  with  her 
kiaseft.  The  critic  prefers  the  image  of  Hieo- 
critua  as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and  morte 


It  is  natural  for  a  lotar  to  wtob  that  he  might 
be  any  thing  that  could  come  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  aroid,  at  least  would  neglect,  llie  supe- 
rior delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  caiiuot  discbviir, 
nor  can  indeed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or 
the  other  image  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy. 
Which  of  the  two  images  was  less  common  in 
the  time  of  the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that 
consideration  tiie  merit,  of  novel ty  depends,  1 
think  it  is  now  ant  of  any  critic's  power  to 
decide. 

He  reiharks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  jus- 
tice, that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  In 
the  pastorals ;  and  with  equal  reason  declares, 
that  their  chief  beauty  consists  In  their  coiTect 
and  musical  Tersification,  which  has  so  Influ- 
enced the  English  ear,  as  to  render  every  mo- 
derate rhymer  harmonious. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Messiah,  he  justly 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspired  au- 
thor, which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit 
the  expression. 

On  Windsor  Forest,  he  declares,  I  think  with- 
out proof,  that  descriptive  poetry  was  by  no 
means  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  he  draws  this  in- 
ference from  the  few  images  introduced  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any 
other  place.  Ho  must  inquire  whether  Wtnd- 
tor  Forest  has  in  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Stag-chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  fhll,  so  ani- 
mated, and  so  circumstantiated  as  Somervllle*s. 
Barely  to  Say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  vdth  little  exact- 
ness. But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in 
every  work  r^ard  the  author's  end.  The  Stag- 
chase  i»  the  main  sul:!Ject  of  Soxherville,  and 
might  therefbre  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its 
clteumataiioes ;  in  Pope  It  Is  only  Incidental, 
and  was  to  be  despatched  In  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  "  that  the  des- 
cription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  etfort  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Some  of 
Milton^s  ihoBt  early  as  Well  as  most  exquisite 
pieces  are  his  Lycidas,  VAUegro,  and  //  Penserttso, 
if  We  may  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  W'hicb  Is  hideed  prior  In  order  of  time, 
and  in  whfch  a  penetrating  critic  might  have 
observed  the  seeds  of  thaf  boundless  imagina- 
tion which  was  one  day  to  produce  the  Paradise 
Lost." 

Mentionhig  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fall  In  theh*  co- 
pies  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
justly  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 


juit  ideaa  of  valley%  mauntalns,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reisoh  I  cannot 
regret  with  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  aside  his 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals ;  for  as  he 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  liever  snw, 
and  manners  which  he  never  knew«  his  perform>- 
atice,  though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing 
amusement  of  failcy,  would  have  exhibited  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the 
ode  on  iSlr.  CecUia*s  day,  which  he,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and 
not  much  below  it.  He  remarks  after  Mr. 
Spence,  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert. 
The  second  he  thinks  a  little  flat ;  he  justly  com- 
mends the  fourth,  but  without  notice  of  the  belt 
line  in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 

Transported  demi^odc  stood  round 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  thb 
stanaa  of  triumph : 

Thus  song  could  reveal,  &c 

as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculotts  and  bur- 
lesque, and  justifies  bis  answer  by  observing 
that  Addison  uses  the  same  numbers  in  the 
scene  of  Rosamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trttity: 

How  unhappy  is  he,  ftc 

That  the  measure  is  the  same  In  both  passages, 
must  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
their  numbers  properly ;  for  they  both  meant  to 
express  a  kind  of  airy  hilarity.  The  two  pas- 
sions of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubt- 
edly dlflferent ;  they  are  as  different  as  a  gambcA 
and  a  triumph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
poetical  measures  have  not  in  any  language  beeh 
so  iar  refined  as  to  provide  for  the  subdivisions  of 
passion.  They  can  only  be  adapted  to  general 
purposes ;  but  the  particular  and  minuter  pro>- 
priety  must  be  sought  only  In  the  sentiment  and 
language.  Thus  the  numbers  are  th^  same  In 
Co^zn'i  ComjUaint,  atid  In  the  ballad  of  Dlirlrtf 
and  Jodn,  though  in  one  sadness  Is  represented, 
and  in  the  other  tranquillity ;  so  the  measure  is 
the  same  of  Pope's  UnfiHurtate  Lady,  ttad  the 
Praise  of  Voiture, 

He  observes  very  Justly,  that  the  odes  both  df 
Dryden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  un- 
naturally with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handel's 
music  to  Dryden*s  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  with 
that  regard  which  he  has  generally  obtalhed 
among  the  lovers  of  sound.  He  finds  something 
amiss  in  the  air  «  With  ravished  ears,"  but 
has  overlooked  or  forgotten  the  grossest  fault  in 
that  compo^tion,  which  is  that  in  thlw  line : 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  sviti«. 
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He  baa  laid  nmeh  atnas  upon  the  two  latter 
worda,  which  are  merely  worda  of  connectfoD, 
and  ought  in  miiaio  to  be  oonaidered  aa  paren- 
thetical. 

From  thif  ode  ia  struck  out  a  digrceaion  on 
the  nature  of  odea,  and  the  comparatlTe  excel- 
lenoe  of  the  ancients  and  modema.  He  mentiona 
the  chorna  which  Pope  wrote  for  Uie  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  treat 
of  the  chorus  of  the  ancients.  He  then  comes  to 
another  ode»  of  "  7%e dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,** 
In  which  finding  an  apparent  imitation  of  Flat- 
man,  he  falls  into  a  pleasing  and  learned  specu- 
lation on  the  reaembUng  passages  to  be  found  in 
different  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  on 
Solitude,  written  when  he  was  but  tweWe  yeara 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  Sdenctf 
composed,  I  think,  as  early,  with  much  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbers,  extent 
of  obserration,  and  force  of  thought.  If  he  had 
happened  to  think  on  Bftillet*s  chapter  of  En- 
fans  cdebres,  he  might  hare  made  on  this  occa^ 
sion  a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on  early 
excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Essay  on  Criticism^  the 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty  years  old ;  and  after  having  detailed  the 
fellcitlea  of  condition  to  which  he  imagines  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of 
mind,  he  telle  us  that  he  ia  well  informed  thia 
easay  was  first  written  in  prose.  There  is  no- 
thing improbable  in  the  report,  nothing  indeed 
but  what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ;  yet 
I  cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  all 
others,  the  danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too 
readily  to  infonnation.  Nothing  but  experience 
oonld  erince  the  frequency  of  false  information, 
or  enable  any  man  to  conceire  that  ao  many 
groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as  erery 
man  of  eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men 
relate  what  they  think  as  what  they  know ;  aome 
men  of  confuaed  memories  and  habitual  inaccu- 
racy ascrilM  to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another ; 
and  some  talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  A 
few  men  are  auftcient  to  broach  falsehoods, 
which  are  afterwards  innocently  diffused  by  sue- 
oesslTe  relators. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  pas- 
aage  of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  orer  all 
those  criticisms  to  which  we  have  not  something 
to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  this  author  does  not 
differ  from  the  general  Tolce  of  mankind.  We 
eannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  the  com- 
parison of  a  student  advancing  in  science  with  a 
traveller  passing  the  AIpe,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  simile  in  our  language ;  that  in  which  the 
most  exact  resemblance  ia  traced  between  things 
in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to  each  other. 
That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new  idea^  Is  not 
true ;  it  makes  particular  what  was  before  gene- 
ral.     Whether  the  description  which  he  adda 


from  another  author  be,  aa  he  aays,  mora  lUl 
and  striking  than  that  of  Popa,  ia  not  to  be  i»- 
quii-ed.  Pope's  description  is  relative  and  eao 
admit  no  greater  length  than  Is  usually  allowed 
to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  particulaxs  than  auch 
aa  form  the  correepondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  la  surdy  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  la  offended.  The  Auilt 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymee  is,  tiaat 
by  reading  the  past  line  the  eecond  may  be 
gueased,  and  half  the  eompoaition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  "  the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modem  measure,  but  that  Robert 
of  Gloucester's  Wife  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  ayllablea ;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Pkalms  in  the  sama 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  ars 
printed  otherwise." 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  tlian 
with  the  detraction  of  two  ayllablea.  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  but  Ho^ 
kins  commonly  rhymed  the  first  and  third, 
Stemhold  only  the  second  and  fourth :  ao  that 
Stemhold  may  be  considered  as  writing  couplets 
oflong  lines ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanaaa. 
From  the  practice  of  printing  the  long  lines  of 
fourteen  syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  tho 
license  of  some  of  our  poets,  who^  though  pro- 
fessing to  write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymee 
of  the  first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Fetronios  among  the 
great  names  of  criticism,  aa  the  renuurker  Jastly 
observee,  without  any  critical  merit  It  Is  to  be 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentencee  which  he  had  often  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  moat 
necessarily  be  more.  Toung  men  in  haate  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  talk  of  hooka  which 
they  have  acarcely  aeen. 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  In  fhie 
poem,  affords  an  opportunity  of  mentionii^  tho 
chief  periods  of  literary  history,  of  which  thia 
writer  reckons  five :  that  of  Alocander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  observationa  are  condoded  with  a  re- 
mark which  deservee  great  attention :  *'  In  no 
polished  nation,  after  criticism  haa  been  mndt 
studied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  eetablished,  baa 
any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared.** 

Tlie  Rajie  of  the  Lock  waa  always  regarded 
by  Pope  as  the  highest  production  of  his  genius. 
On  occasion  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the  eo> 
mic  heroic  is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  U 
descended    from    Fassoni    to    Boilcau,    frona 
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Boilean  to  Grmrth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope. 
Garth  it  mentioned  perlttpe  with  too  mnoh 
honour;  hat  all  are  confewed  to  he  inferior  to 
Pope.  There  is  in  liie  remarks  on  this  work  no 
disoorery  of  any  latent  heanty,  nor  any  thing 
snhtle  or  striidng;  he  is  indeed  commonly  right, 
hat  has  discussed  no  difBcalt  question^ 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Vertes 
to  the  Memory  of  an  unfaHurude  Ladfft  the  JP!rr>- 
logue  to  CatOj  and  Epilogue  to  Jane  Share.  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedies,  and 
compares  the  English  and  French  with  the 
Greelc  stage.  He  justly  censures  Cato  for  want 
of  action  and  of  characters;  but  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and 
the  phlloeophical  exactness  in  the  sentiments. 
**  The  simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the 
Numidian  traTcller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are 
indeed  in  character,"  says  the  critic,  ''but  suffi- 
ciently obvious."  The  simile  of  the  mountain 
is  indeed  common  ;  but  of  that  of  the  trareller  I 
do  not  remember.  That  it  is  ohTious,  is  easy  to 
say,  and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Bowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  freedom  and  suffident 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  is  neact  considered:  but  Sappho  and 
Ovid  are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition 
than  Pope.  We  siiall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a 
piece  of  more  importance,  the  Epittle  of  Eloisa 
to  Abdardf  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Pope 
will  stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  which  any  allusion  is  made,  and  inter- 
sperses many  agreeable  particulars  and  incidental 
relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  lieanties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  the 
ideas  of  mystie  devotion. 

These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  ?oInme ; 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhape  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  ns.  This  piece  ie,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goca;  and  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  on 
his  WnuUor  Forest^  Rape  tfthe  Lock,  and  Elwsa 
to  Abelardi  while  the  facts'  and  characters  al> 
loded  to  in  liis  late  writings  will  be  forgotten 


and  unknown,  and  their  ptJgnaney  and  propri- 
ety little  relished ;  fw  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable,  hut  nature  and  passion  are 
eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased* 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  in  London,  retired  to  Binfield. 
He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  learned 
to  write  without  a  master,  by  copying  printed 
books.  His  father  used  to  order  him  to  make 
English  verses,  and  would  oblige  him  to  correct 
and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
could  say,  *<  These  are  good  rhymes." 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  I^tin  and  Greelu  At  this 
time  he  met  with  Oglcby*s  Homer,  which  seized 
his  attention :  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys*s  Ovid, 
and  remembered  theee  two  translations  with 
pleasure  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hyde- Park- 
comer,  he  was  taken  to  the  play-house,  and  was 
so  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  drama,  that 
he  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Ogleby*s  Homer 
intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own.  He  persuad- 
ed the  head-boys  to  act  this  piece,  and  Ajax  was 
performed  by  his  master's  gardener.  They  were 
habited  accoinding  to  the  pictures  in  Ogleby.  At 
twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Windsor 
Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  In  the  best 
English  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pope,  without  deviating  with 
the  author  into  incidental  Inquiries.  We  intend 
to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this 
slight  sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious 
quotations  and  pleasing  disquisitions.  He  must 
he  much  acquainted  with  literary  history,  both 
of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does  not  find  in 
thie  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know 
before :  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be  in- 
structed in  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  proper- 
ly  read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  literary 
moderation.  /  i 


REVIEW  OF  A  FREE  INQUIRY 

INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN 

OF  EVIL. 

This  Is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters  upon 
a  very  difficult  and  important  question,  which 
I  am  afVaid  this  author's  endeavours  will  not 
liree  from  the  perplexity  which  has  entangled 
the  speculatists  of  all  ages,  and  which  must  al- 
ways continue  while  we  tee  hut  m  part.  He 
calls  it  a  Free  Inquiry,  and  indeed  hiBfretdom  Is, 
I  think,  greater  than  his  modeety.     Though  he 
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to  lir  from  the  oont«mt»Ubl0  Mrafaoo^,  or  tiie 
tmpioiis  liocdtk»aiiMaft,  of  BoUngbroke,  jet  1m 
dioidM  to«  cMily  ap<n  quectioni  out  of  the 
rcAch  of  human  determiomtion,  with  too  little 
consldentlon  of  mortol  WeoVnow,  ttd  with  too 
mnoh  vlTftdtj  for  the  nooanaij  caution. 

In  the  firet  letter  on  E9U  in  gmtrmlf  he  ob- 
■errei,  that «  it  is  the  lolutien  of  thia  important 
queetiottf  vAmet  came  JSvU^  alQn%  that  can  ae- 
certain  the  moral  oharacterittio  of  God,  with- 
out which  there  ia  an  end  of  all  diatiiiction  be- 
tween Good  and  EtIL  "  Yet  he  begins  this  In- 
quiry by  this  dedaratioo :  «  That  there  is  a 
Supreme  Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wke,  and 
benerolent,  the  great  Creator  and  FMaerrer  of 
all  things,  is  a  truth  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
it  ehall be  here  taken  for  granted."  What  is  this 
but  to  say,  that  we  haTo  already  reason  to  grant 
the  existence  of  thoee  attributes  of  God,  which 
the  preeent  Inquiry  is  designed  to  prore  ?  The 
present  Inquiry  is  then  enrely  made  to  no  pur- 
poee.  The  attribntee,  to  the  demonstration  of 
which  the  solution  of  this  great  question  is 
necessary,  hare  been  demonstrated  without  any 
adution,  or  by  means  of  the  edntipli  of  eome 
former  writer. 

He  rejects  the  Manichean  system,  but  imputes 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  all  its  ab- 
surdities, it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the 
system  of  Mr.  Pope.  «  That  pain  is  no  eril,  if 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  suf- 
fer it,  is  downright  nonsense :  but  if  coneldered 
as  it  affects  the  nnlTersal  eystem,  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  and  means  only  that  there  is  no  mors  pain 
in  it  than  what  is  neeeesary  to  the  production  of 
happlnesf'/  .  How  many  soerer  of  these  evils 
thsn  forpo  themselves  into  the  creatioa,  so  kng 
as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  work  weU 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevoleBce ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  its 
parts,  the  whole  is  most  undoubtedly  perfect.*' 
And  in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter,  he  gives 
the  principle  of  hie  eystem  in  tbeee  words : 
(^  Omnipotence  cannot  work  oontradiotions,  it 
can  only  effect  aU  poasiUe  things.  But  so  Uttle 
are  we  acquainted  with  the  whole  system.of  na- 
ture, that  we  know  not  what  are  poesible,  and 
what  are  not :  but  if  we  may  judge  from  that 
constant  mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and 
iuconveniency  with  advantage,  which  we  must 
Observe  in  erery  thing  round  us,  we  have  rea- 
•on  to  coaduABy  tlmC  to  endne  crested  beings 
with  perfection,  that  h,  to  ptoduce  Good  exclu- 
sive of  Evil,  is  one  of  those  impossibilities 
whir>  even  infinite  power  cannot  aeoompliah.'* 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  will  by  no 
means  calm  discontent,  or  silenee  curiosity ;  for 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  aeparated  from 
Good  or  not,  it  ie  plain  that  they  may  be  mixed  in 
various  degrees,  and  as  far  as  human  eyee  can 
judge,  the  degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  leas 
without  any  impediment  to  Good. 


The  eeoond  Letter  on  tiu  evSU  vf  imperfidton, 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphtuse  ef  Pope's  epistles, 
or  yet  leea  than  a  paraphrase^  a  mere  trtan- 
lation  of  poetry  into  preee.  This  is  eurriy  to 
attack  difficulty  with  very  dieproportionate  abi- 
lities,  to  cut  the  Gordlan  knot  with  rery  bluut 
instruments*  "When  we  are  tdd  of  the  Insuf- 
ficiency of  former  eoiutions,  why  is  one  of  the 
latest,  which  no  man  can  hav«  forgotten,  given 
us  again?  I  am  told,  that  this  pamphlet  is  not 
the  effort  of  hunger :  what  can  it  be  then  but 
the  prodttot  of  vanity?  and  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription? 
When  this  speculatlst  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  whether 
he  is  about  to  disburtbeti  his  mind,  or  employ 
his  fingers;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  hiiti  a 
sulr)eot,  I  should  wish  that  he  would  solve  this 
question,  Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  writ^, 
should  desire  to  be  a  writer  ? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  senti- 
ments, which,  though  not  new,  ai^  of  grmt 
Importance,  and  may  be  read  with  pisusnre  In 
the  thoueandth  repetitk>n. 

'*  Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  pundy  a  free  gifl  from 
our  Creator ;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more^  ean 
never  sure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  just  reaoon 
to  qneetion  his  Infinite  benevolence.  All  our 
happinem  la  owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  It 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  omvelvcs ;  that  is, 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  hap- 
pinsBS^  or  even  to  any  existence  at  alL  This  is 
no  more  to  be  Imputed  to  God,  than  the  wante 
of  a  beggar  to  the  person  who  has  rellered  him : 
that  he  had  something,  was  owhig  to  his  bene- 
iactor ;  but  that  he  had  Ao  looro,  only  te  hia 
own  original  poverty." 

Iliue  lar  he  epeaka  what  erery  man  wamt  a^ 
prove,  and  what  every  wiee  man  has  said  Wfsre 
him.  He  then  glree  He  tha  system  of  sahordi- 
natton^  not  inyented,  Ibr  It  was  known  I  think 
i»  the  Arabton  metephyslcians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope ;  and  from  him  borrowod  by  the  diUguat 
ressarehee  of  tfale  great  Inveetigator. 

<*  No  system  can  psaslbiy  be  fSFmcd,  eren  ki 
imagination,  without  a  snbordlnatien  of  purta. 
Every  aniasal  body  moat  hare  diAnrent  mens- 
best  aubeervient  to  each  other;  overy  pioime 
mne#  be  oemposed  of  varkma  eoioura,  an4  &t 
light  and  shade ;  all  harmony  mosl  bu  IbiMinid 
of  trAlee,  tenorsy  and  boaasa;  overy  hsanttlbl 
and  ussfol  edifios  must  oonsieft  of  higher  aod 
lower,  more  and  lees  magnifiesnt  apatlmuita. 
ThU  is  In  the  very  eesenoe  of  aH  orealed  tbii^ab 
and  thereflBro  cannot  be  prSv«Mt«#  by  any 
means  whatever,  unlem  by  Aoi  eriiatlD|^  tbcm 
atalL" 

These  instances  ars  used  instead  of  P*po*a 
ooiEr  and  uweeb,  or  JtipUer  and  hie  mttUtm  f 
but  neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  hsvo  nauch 
contributed  to  solve  the  diflicnity.  Perfsctioa 
-or  imperfection  of 
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■iMning  u  Nfirrtd  to  tWrnidyM ;  tb«  bast  and 
the  AvMf  w«  equally  puf«ct ;  the  mean  and 
mafniiloant  apartmeota  fed  no  plflaaare  or  pain 
flrom  tba  conparlton.  Pope  mif^ht  aak  tlie  war/, 
why  it  was  lets  than  the  oak,  hut  the  weed  would 
never  ask  tha  question  ibr  itself.  The  600  and 
treble  diffor  only  to  the  hsarsr,  mcanneas  and 
mafpiiiicence  only  to  the  inhahitant.  Thers  is 
no  Evil  hut  mustiMliere  in  a  conscloas  being,  or 
be  referred  to  it ;  that  ia,  ETilmostbe  felt  before 
it  is  EtU.  Yet  eren  on  thie  snVJect  many  ques- 
tions might  be  oHiered,  whieh  human  nnder- 
fltsnding  has  not  yet  answered,  and  which  the 
present  haaCe  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  me 
to  dikite. 

He  proceede  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nion :  '*  The  universe  is  a  system  whose  yery  es- 
sence consists  In  snbordinatloB ;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  inoendbls  degrees  from  infinite 
perfection  to  abaohite  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  And  perfbction  in  the 
whole,  oouM  we  pomibly  comprehend  it;  yd 
would  It  be  the  highest  abeurdity  to  hope  for  H 
in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happinem 
of  the  whole  depend  aHogetlier  on  the  Just  in- 
ftriority  of  its  partem  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  the  sereral  beinge  of  which  it 
is  composed.** 

"  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God*s  wisdom  to  hare  created  no  beings  bttt  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art  to  coTer his  whole  piece  with 
one  single  colourv  the  most  beautifol  he  eould 
compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  such, 
nothing  cooM  hare  existed  but  demi-gods»  or 
archangels,  and  then  all  inftrior  orders  must 
have  Keen  roid  and  uninhabited :  but  as  it  la 
surely  mors  agreeable  to  infinite  Benerolenoe, 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  Imppiness  themeelTes,  and 
contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  filled  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with 
snch  as  are  less  perfect,  but  from  whose  exist- 
ence, notwithstanding  that  less  perfection,  more 
felicity  npon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  unirerse^ 
than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  Is  mare- 
over  highly  probable,  tliat  there  is  snch  a  con- 
nection between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  snboi^ 
dinate  degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each, 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  Its  ^ace  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  tile 
whole  vast  and  magnificent  fabric. 

**  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only»  that  we  are  not  so  high  In  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire ;  a 
pretence  which  must  eternally  subsist ;  because, 
-were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  tiiere  would  be 
still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
since  no  linV  In  the  chaia  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  Chat  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment.     A  man  can  have  no  reason 


to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  he  is  not  a  man;  much  less,  that  in  their 
sevenl  stations  they  possess  not  the  lacultim  of 
another;  for  this  would  bs  an  Insufferable  mis- 
fortune.** 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
being8»  the  scale  of  exfetsnos^  and  the  chain  ti 
nature,  I  have  often  coiMidered,  but  always  left 
the  inquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every,  being  not  infinite,  coinpared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intui- 
tion ;  that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equally  cer- 
tain. But  the  reason  which  determined  this 
limit,  and  for  wliich  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  for,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  disosm.  Our  discoveries  tdl  us,  the 
Crsator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
Bu*  this  systsm  seeme  to  be  established  on  a 
oottoeadon^  which,  if  it  be  refewsd,  cannot  be 
extorted. 

Bvcry  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  w<s  beings  of  every  possibls  sort,  will 
prove  that  there  is  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
uMUi  we  hno^  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to 
be  true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  Imagination, 
that  of  three  order*  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  second,  or  that  Indeed  they  may 
not  equally  exiat>  though  the  second  had  never 
lieen,  or  should  cease  to  be;  and  why  ehould 
that  be  concluded  necessary,  which  cannot  be 
proved  even  to  be  useful  ? 

The  scale  of  existenos  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne^ 
w>%  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  c(me,  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite, 
tibere  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and 
nothing,  wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence 
to  cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely  deep ;  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  subor- 
dinate nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  yet  Infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  theee  meditations  humanity  Is  unequal. 
But  yet  we  may  ask,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of  each 
other,  since  on  the  one  side  creation,  wherever 
it  stops,  must  stop  infinitely  below  infinity,  and 
on  the  other  Infinitely  above  nothing,  what  ne- 
cessity there  is  that  It  should  proceed  so  far 
either  way,  that  beings  so  high  or  so  low  should 
ever  have  existed  ?  We  may  ask ;  but  I  believe 
no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate  answer. 
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Mor  \a  this  all.  In  the  scale,  wbererer  it  be. 
fine  or  ends,  are  infinite  vacaitiee.  At  whaterer 
distance  we  suppose  tlie  next  order  of  beings  to 
be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  lietween  them ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders ;  since  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  conseqoenily 
all  the  parts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be 
infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
jadge,  there  maybe  room  in  the  vacuity  between 
any  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two 
points  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  have 
to  triumph  over  those  who  recur  to  any  other 
expedient  of  solution,  and  what  difficulties  arise 
on  every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  pre- 
sumptuous decision.  Qtdpauea  conmderat,  facile 
pronunciat.  In  our  passage  through  the  bound- 
less ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  take  fogs  for 
land,  and  after  having  long  toiled  to  approach 
them,  find,  instead  of  repoee  and  harbours,  new 
storms  of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of  noeer- 
tftinty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allsvia- 
tions  of  thoss  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 


'*  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  richesi.  Is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears,  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  en jojrments,  than 
those  who  poesess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taste  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  them,  are  commonly  re- 
compensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common 
sense,  together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as 
well  as  success.  In  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scram- 
bling world.  The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are 
greatly  relieved  by  many  trlflinf  gratifications 
imperceptible  to  others,  and  sometimes  almost 
repaid  by  the  inconceivable  transports  occasioned 
by  the  return  of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  can- 
not be  very  grievous,  because  imperceptible; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  there  ie  some  truth  In  that 
rant  of  a  mad  poet,  that  there  Is  a  pleasure  in 
being  mad,  which  none  but  madmen  know. 
Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture, the  appointed  lot  of  all  bom  to  poverty, 
and  the  drudgeries  of  life,  Is  the  only  opiate 
capable  of  infusing  that  insensibility  which  can 
enable  them  to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  one 
and  the  fotlgues  of  the  other.  It  is  a  cordial 
administered  by  the  gracious  band  of  Provi- 
dence ;  of  which  they  ought  never  to  be  deprived 
by  an  ill-judged  and  improper  education.  It  is 
tbs  basis  of  all  subordination,  the  support  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  privilege  of  individuals:  and  I 
have  ever  thought  it  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  whereas  in  all  ani- 
mals,  whose  individuals  rise  llttie  above  the  rest 
of  their  species,  knowledge  is  instinctive;  in 


man,  whose  Individuals  are  so  widdy  different^ 
it  is  acquired  by  education;  by  which  means 
the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the  philooephcr  and 
the  peasant,  are  In  some  measure  fitted  for  their 
respective  situations.*' 

Much  of  these  positions  Is  perhaps  true,  and 
the  whole  paragraph  might  well  pass  without 
censure,  wen  not  objections  necessary  to  the 
eetablishment  of  knowledge.  Pcoerty  is  very 
gentiy  paraphrased  by  unrnt  tf  rickei.  In  that 
sense,  almost  every  man  may  in  his  own  opinion 
be  poor.  But  then  Is  another  poverty,  which 
is  want  of  ampetence,  of  all  that  can  soften  the 
miseries  of  life,  of  aU  that  can  divcrsify  attcn- 
tion,  or  delight  imagination.  There  is  yet  another 
poverty,  which  Is  want  cf  neoa$arie»t  a  species 
of  poverty  which  no  care  of  the  pabBc,  no 
charity  of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from 
Aeling  openly,  and  many  aeoretiy. 

TbBit  hope  and  fear  ara  Inseparably  or  very 
fiwquentiy  connected  with  poverty,  and  riches, 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The 
milder  degrees  of  poverty  ara  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  hope,  but  the  mora  severa  often  sink 
down  in  motionless  despendenoa.  Life  moat  be 
ssen  befora  It  can  be  known.  This  anthor  and 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  they 
Imagine  thus  easy  to  be  heme.  The  poor  Indeed 
ara  insensible  of  many  llttie  vexations  whieh 
sometfanss  eimbitter  the  possessions  and  poUate  the 
s^Joymentsofthericfa.  They  ara  not  pained  by 
casual  Incivility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutilation 
of  a  compliment;  but  this  happiness  is  like  that 
of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  foel  the  cords  that 
bind  him  when  the  pincen  ara  tearing  his  fleab. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  eiOoyment  Is  si^- 
pUed  by  tiie  pleasures  of  some  other,  may  be 
folrly  allowed.  But  the  compensations  of  sick- 
ness I  have  never  found  near  to  equivalence^  and 
the  traneporU  of  recovery  only  prove  the  intense- 
neasofthepain. 

With  foUy  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  himaelf 
very  Intimately  acquainted,  and  thereforo  its 
pains  and  pleasures  ara  kept  secret.  Bat  what 
the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seems  applicable 
only  to  fatuity,  or  groes  dulness;  for  that  infe- 
riority of  understanding  which  makes  cMie  man 
without  any  other  reason  the  slave,  or  tool,  or 
property  of  another,  which  makee  him  aomo- 
timee  useless,  and  sometimce  ridiculous,  is  often 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.  On  ths  happi- 
ness of  madmen,  as  the  case  is  not  very  freqaent* 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  raise  a  disquintion,  bui  1 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I  never  yet  knew 
disorden  of  mind  Increase  folicity:  every  mad- 
man ie  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gloomy 
and  suspicions,  or  possessed  by  some  passion  or 
notion  destructive  to  his  quiet.  He  has  always 
discontent  In  hie  look,  and  malignity  in  hia 
bosom.  And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice,  he 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resign  his  rea»oQ 
to  secura  his  peace. 
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CoDcerning  iht  |M»rtlon  of  ignorance  necesaary 
to  make  the  condition  of  the  lower  claeaes  of 
mankind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to 
themaetTeSy  both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer 
inquiry  than  wUl  be  very  soon  or  very  easily 
made.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to 
Providence,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition 
which  omniscient  Goodness  has  determined 
to  allot  him ;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  phan- 
tom that  must  soon  glide  from  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  distresses  and  rexations  that  encom- 
pass him,  as  dust  scattered  in  his  path,  as  a 
blast  that  chills  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes 
off  for  erer. 

Such  wisdom,  arising  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  our  existence,  those  that 
want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
easily  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  good : 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many 
states  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
that  a  Uttle  ieammg  Is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangennu 
thing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  right  What- 
ever knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine when  poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  superfluity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  Ibund  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their  appetites 
and  their  instincts,  with  little  sense  of  moral  or 
religions  obligation,  and  with  very  ialnt  distino- 
tiona  of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
employed,  or  confidently  trusted:  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  thero- 
Ibre,  is  neoessary^  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
dangerous. 

Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
are  bom  to  poverty  and- drudgery  should  not  be 
deprived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  njnate 
of  ignonmeei  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de- 
termined who  are  those  that  are  bom  to  poverty. 
To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
after  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap- 
pened to  bo  poor,  is  in  itself  cruel.  If  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  .a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rotation  of  property,  and  offer  every  in- 
dividual a  chanoe  of  mending  his  condition  by 
his  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  litera- 
ture to  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  x^nsider  him  as 
one  not  bom  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  better  fortune  ffum  himself.     In  this 


attempt,  as  In  others,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
ceed. Those  that  fail  will  feel  their  misery  more 
acutely ;  hut  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
be  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  borne  without 
the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the  happiness 
of  those  whom  education  enables  to  escape  from 
it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  others  suffer. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
of  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education 
may  sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I 
shall  always  fear  to  withhold  them,  lest  I  should 
be  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of- pride,  while  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  following  the  maxima 
of  policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutary 
restraints,  should  be  indulging  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  malevolence  which  delights  in 
seeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 
parison, which,  like  other  proofs  of  the  same 
kind,  is  better  adi^tted  to  delight  the  fimcy  than 
convince  the  reason. 

"  Thus  the  universe  resembles  a  large  and 
well-regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers 
and  servants,- and  even  the  domestic  animals,  are 
subservient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordina- 
tion :  each  exgoys  the  privileges  and  perquisites 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes by  that  just  subordination  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  happiness  of  the  whole.*' 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea^ 
sure  always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the 
domestics.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  less 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufficient; 
and  of  happiness  it  does  not  appear  that  any  is 
communicated  from  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  Inquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  Evil  is 
continued  in  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  In 
the  former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed 
truth,  and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and 
trite,  with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  ol 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  most 
common  notion  may  be  swelled  In  sound,  and. 
diffused  in  bulk,  tiU  it  shall  perhaps  astonish 
the  author  himself. 

"  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in 
existence;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor 
virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  iteelf,  being  of 
any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  Its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
end,  and  they  are  desirable  only  as  they  tend 
to  promote  it,** 
8  Q 
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SaooMS  produ/fiM  oonfidenoe.  A  fter  this  dl»- 
«oy«ry  of  the  lalw  of  bappineH,  he  prooaods, 
wiihmit  aay  diMrart  of  hlmMlf,  to  taU  as  what 
liM  bMa  kid  Ihwi  aU  IbrnMr  in^vlran. 

•<  ThotriM  oolptioa  of  thfe  important  ^ueslion, 
ao  long  and  so  vainly  aaarclied  fiir  by  tha  pitila- 
aoplMra  of  all  agaa  and  all  oountrics,  I  take  to 
ke  at  last  do  more  tkan  this,  that  these  real  evils 
procaad  iirom  the  same  source  as  those  imaginnry 
ones  of  imperfeotioo,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  snbordinaiioii,  without  which  no 
created  system  can  subsist;  all  sabordinattea 
Implying  imperfectlOB,  ali  imperfection  evU,  and 
all  evil  asms  kind  of  inoooTeniency  or  euffering : 
eo  that  there  most  be  portlenlar  ineonrenieBces 
and  suflferinfs  annexed  to  every  particular  rank 
of  created  beings,  by  the  diwiiinstanoesof  thhifs, 
and  their  modes  of  existeuoew 

**  God  indeed  might  have  made  ue  quite  other 
ereakires,  and  placed  ue  in  a  world  quite  diflte- 
ently  oonstiiutedi  but  then  we  had  lieen  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  beinge  had  occupied 
our  etatione  in  Ae  universal  system,  they  must 
have  been  liuble  to  the  same  teeenveniencee.** 

In  all  tUe  there  is  nothing  thai  can  silence 
the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  the  perturba- 
yens  of  doubt.  Whether  enbordinatUm  ImpUee 
imperftction,  may  be  dleputecf.  The  meane  re- 
epecting  themselvee  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end. 
The  weed,  as  a  weed,  ie  no  less  perfect  than  the 
oak  as  an  oak.  'J  hat  imperfsetian  imjiliet  JSvil, 
mnd  JSml  tt^Mng,  ie  by  no  means  evident.  Im- 
perfection may  imply  privative  evil,  or  the  ab<> 
aance  of  eeme  good,  but  this  privation  produces 
■o  auiibring,  but  by  the  hel^^of  knowledge.  An 
infant  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  Imperfcct  man,  but 
there  ie  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy 
by  his  Immaturity^  unless  some  positive  pain  be 
superadded. 

When  this  author  presumee  to  speak  of  the 
univeres^  I  would  advise.him  a  little  to  distrust 
his  own  faculties,  however  lai^e  and  comprehen- 
sive. Many  vrords  easily  understood  on  common- 
oeeasionf,  become  uncertain andflgurative  when 
applied  to  the  workeof  Omnipotence.  Snbordl. 
nation  In  human  aflbira  is  weU  understood ;  but 
when  It  i»  attributed  to  the  univereal  system,  ita 
meaning  grows  lem  oertain,  like  the  petty  dls- 
tinetionsof  locality,  which  are  of  good  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  hav«  no  meaning  with  regard 
to  infinite  space,  in  wkich  nothing  is  high  or  low. 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  nature, 
were  exempted  fnm  tlie  evlle  which  he  now 
suffers,  seme  other  being  must  suflhr  them ;  that 
if  man  were  not  man,  some  other  being  must  be 
man,  ie  a  positton  arising  firom  his  establlabed 
notion  of  the  scale  of  being— a  notion  to  which 
Pope  has  given  some  importance  by  adopting  it, 
and  of  which*  I  have  therefiore  endeavoured  to 
show  the  uncertainty  knd  Inconeisteney.  Thl^ 
scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing 


at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
to  have  vaouitice  from  step  to  step  thretigh 
which  any  order  of  being  may  sink  Into  nihility 
without  any  ineonvenienoe,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  the  next  rank  aliove  or  below  ft.  We 
are  therefore  little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who 
tells  us  that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must 
sufEsr  what  man  suffers,  when  tiwonly  qnestloo 
that  requires  to  be  reeolved  is.  Why  any  being  is 
in  this  state? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  givee  juat  and  ele- 
gant representations,  which  yet  do  not  rsmova 
the  dUBculty  of  the  first  and  fbndamental  qnee- 
tion,  thougk  supposing  the  preeent  state  of  man 
necessary,  they  may  suppi;  some  motHuste  eon- 
tent. 

*<  Poverty  ie  what  all  coiM  not  poaslbly  haive 
been  exempted  finom*  not  only  by  rsaseiv  oC  tlw 
iuetuatiog  nature  of  human  poessssians>  bmt  bo- 
cause  the  woridoould  not  subsist vrlthont it;  for 
had  all  been  rich  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud- 
geries of  life ;  tbonoe  all  govemmente  must  bavo 
been  dissohnd^  arts  nsgleeted,  and  lands  uncul- 
tivated,' and  ee  a>  universal  penury  have  over- 
whelmed-all,  insiuad  of  now  and  then  pinching  a 
few.  Henoe^  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
oellenoe  oK  charity,  by  vshlch  men- are  enabled, 
by  a  particular  distribution  of  the  bleasings  and 
•njoymenta  of  lifb^  on  peeper  occasions^  to  pre- 
vsnt  that  povsrty  which  by  a  genend  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  never  have  prennentsd :  an 
that»  by  enforcing  this  duty^  Ood  ae  it^wers  da^ 
mands  our  amistancs  to  promote  univarsal  ha]»- 
piness^  and  to  shut  out  misery  a^  every  deotv 
where  it  strfvee  to  intmdo  itself. 

<•  LabouTv  indeed,  God  might  easily  haxa  ex- 
eueed  ue  fhmi,  sines  at  hie  command  the  earth 
would  rsadily  ^ave  poured  fbrthall  hcrtmaauroe 
withautour  inroneiderabloassiatanoe;  butif  tkn 
severss*  labour  cannot  enHriently  enbdoa  tfan 
nmllgnity  of  human  nature,  what  ploteand  m»> 
diin^itlone,  what  wara^  mpln^ .  and  davaalation, 
what  profligacy  and  licentiousnees,  muathara 
been  the  coneequencea  of  nnivaraal  fdlcDooai  so 
that  labour  oug^t  only  to  be  looked  upon  ae  » 
task  Idndly  hnpcsed  upon  ua  by  our  indulgsfi^ 
Creator,  necessary  to  ptmu  vu  our  hsaltli*  eur 
safety,  and  our  inuooHiee." 

I  am  afhiid  that  thelaOer  end  tf  km  tamtamm^ 
wealth  forgpu  the  begmnmg.  If  God  esM&f 
etuify  have  excused  ui from  lalnmr,. I  do  not- conk- 
prehend  why  he  could  noi  poseibfy  ham  eeemptod 
aU  from  poverty.  For- poverty,  in  itp  < 
more  tolerable  degreoy  is  little  more  than 
sity  of  labour;  and  in  its  more  eeverO  and  de- 
plorable etate,  little  more  than  inability  for  ha- 
hour.  To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  otbeta^  or  to 
want  the  suoeour  of  othMv  without  .work.  Aii4 
the  same  exuberant  fertility  which  would 'make 
work  unnecessary,  might  mdw  poverty  lmpo». 
sible. 
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Surely  «  man  who  tefem*  not  completaly  mn- 
ter  of  his  o«m  opinion,  ahould  hare  qiokon  more 
cautioiuly  of  OrnnipotMnoe,  nor  haiwe  preimncd 
to  say  what  it  coaU  peifonn,  or  whtct  it  ooold 
prevent.  1  am  in  doubt  whether  thoee  whoatand 
hifjrhe^t  in  t/te  teak  ^  being,  apeak  thna  oanfl- 
dently  of  ike  diepeoeattont  of  their  Maiier : 

For  ibob  nuh  in,  where  aofeb  ter  to  treed. 

Of  our  iaquietadce  of  mind  hie  nebwMt  ie  atill 
leee  raaeonaUe.  **  Whilst  men  are  injured,  they 
must  be  inflamed  with  anger;  and  Whilst  they 
see  cruelties,  they  must  bo  melMd  with  pity ; 
whilst  they  perceive  danger,  they  muot  be  sen- 
sible of  fear."  This  is  to  give  a  rsasoo  for  all 
£vU,  by  showing  that  one  £vU  produees  a»- 
otber.  If  tliere  is  danger,  there  ought  to  bo 
fear ;  b«t  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why  should  there 
bo  danger?  His  vindieatkm  of  pain  ie  of  the 
same  kind :  pain  is  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we 
may  shun  greater  evlh,  but  thoee  greator  evils 
must  be  preeupposed,  that  the  fitness  of  pain 
may  appear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  cqirsssed  the 
kaown  and  true  doctrine  with  qirightLiiiess  of 
fancy,  and  nentuess  of  diction.  I  shall  ihere- 
fore  insert  it.  There  are  truths  which,  as  they 
are  always  necessary,  do  not  grow  stale  by  re- 
petition. 

»  Death,  the  last  and  moat  dreadful  of  all  I 
Evik,  is  so  fiur  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  in-  1 
fallible  cure  for  all  others.  I 

TV)  die,  is  landing  on  aome  sdent  ihore^ 
Where  billows  never  best,  nor  temperti  roar, 
be  wdl  we  fcel  the  Moidly  ttnke,  lis  ote. 


For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  snABriogs 
usually  attending  it»  it  is  no  more  than  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term  of  life  God  was  pisased  to 
bestow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  merit  on  our 
part.  But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  great,  it  oould 
not  be  remedied  liut  by  one  much  greater,  which 
U  by  living  for  ever;  by  which  means  our  wi<:k- 
edness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of  a  foture 
state,  would  grow  so  insupportable  our  snlfipr- 
ings  so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and  omr 
pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no  be- 
ing in  the  universe  could  be  so  completely  mise- 
rable as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  have 
no  reason,  therefore^  to  look  upon  death  as  an 
Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  with- 
out any  supposition  of  a  future  life :  but  if  we 
consider  it  as  a  passage  to  a  nsore  perfect  state, 
pr  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  still- 
Improving  states  (for  which  we  have  the  strong- 
est reasons),  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favour 
from  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man  must 
be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller 
would  be,  who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful 
tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la^ 


mant  that  he  eannot  take  up  bit  residenoe  ot  the 
first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 

«  The  instability  of  human  lilb,  or  of  the 
changeo  of  its  sucaessive  periods,  of  which  we 
so  frequently  com|dain,  are  no  omnw  than  the 
neoessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conolu 
sion ;  and  are  ao  fiur  from  beii^  Evils  deserving 
these  oomplaint%  that  they  are  the  source  of  our 
greatest  pleasuresi  as  they  are  the  eonroe  of  all 
navaity»  from  which  oar  greatest  phasures  are 
ever  derived.  The  continual  eucoession  of  sea- 
sons in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
new  scones,  render  it  agreeable,  and  like  those 
of  the  year,  afford  us  deUgbts  by  their  ciiange» 
which  the  choicest  of  them  oeuld  not  give  oa 
by  their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life»  the 
gilding  of  the  sun^shlne,  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  and  the  variegated  paintUigB  of  the  sky, 
are  so  ezquisiie  In  the  eyes  of  infanta  at  their 
first  kwking  abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing 
perhaps  afterwards  can  equaL  The  heat  and 
vigour  of  the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens 
for  us  new  pleasures^  the  blooming  maid,  the 
nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial  chase :  the  serene 
autumn  of  complete  manhood  feaste  us  with  the 
golden  harvesto  of  our  worldly  pursuits :  nor  is 
the  hoary  winter  of  eM  9ge  destitute  of  ito  pecu- 
liar comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  re- 
collection and  relation  of  thoee  paet  are  perhaps 
none  of  the  least ;  ai>d  at  last  dedth  opens  to  ua 
a  new  prSspeot,  from  wbenee  we  shall  probably 
look  back  upon  the  diversions  and  ooeupatioos 
of  this  world  with  the  same  oontempt  we  da 
now  on  our  tops  and  hobbyiiones^  and  with  the 
same  surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  en- 
tertain or  engage  us.** 

I  would  not  willingly  detraot  from  the  beauty 
of  this  paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  so  well  inculcated  such  important  truths>  I 
will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that 
when  the  imbccUlty  of  age  shall  come  upon  him, 
he  may  bo  able  to  recreate  Ito  langnore  by  the 
remembranoe  of  hours  spent,  not  In  presmnptu- 
ous  decisions,  but  modeot  inquiries,  not  in  dog- 
matical limitations  of  Omnipotence)  but  In 
hnmUe  acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration. 
Old  age  will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book 
now  before  ua  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex 
the  ecrapuloii%  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  en- 
oeurage  impious  presum^ion  or  stimulate  idle 
curiosity. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  eonaideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general 
reason  for  which  £vU  may  be  said  to  be  otir 
Goo<L  He  is  of  opinion  that  therv  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consid- 
ered; that  pain,  however  inflicted*  or  wheraver 
felt,  communicatee  some  good  to  the  general 
system  of  being,  and  that  every  animal  is  some 
way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
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•tlitr  animiiL  This  opinion  ho  oAirlot  oo  far  at 
to  nippoM  that  there  powci  wmio  principle  of 
union  throogh  all  animal  life,  aa  attraction  ia 
oommnnlcated  to  all  oorporeal  nature ;  and  that 
the  £▼!!§  auffered  on  this  globe,  may  hj  aome 
inoonceiTable  meant  contribute  t»  the  felicity  of 
the  Inhabitantt  of  the  remoteit  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  EtU  b  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  bj  any  inconceivable  meant, 
I  am  not  able  to  dltoover.  We  beUered  that  the 
pretent  tyatem  of  creation  wat  right,  though  we 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  tuooettion  of  cautet 
and  oonaequencet.  Where  hat  thit  inquirer 
added  to  the  little  knowledge  that  we  had  bo- 
fore  ?  He  hat  told  ut  of  the  beneiitt  of  EtU, 
which  no  man  feelt,  and  relatlont  between  dis- 
tant partt  of  the  uniyerte,  which  he  cannot  him- 
eelf  conoelTO.  There  wat  enough  in  this  quet- 
tion  inoonoeiyable  before,  and  we  have  little  ad- 
vantage from  a  new  inooooeiyable  tolution.    ^  . 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  thit  author  for  not 
knowing  what  It  equally  hidden  from  learning 
and  from  ignorance.  Tlie  thame  ia  to  impoae 
wordt  for  ideas  upon  ouraelvet  or  othert.  To 
imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  when  we  are 
only  turning  round.  To  think  that  there  it  any 
diilerettoe  between  him  that  givet  no  reason,  and 
him  that  glTei  a  reaaon,  which  by  hit  own  con- 
ftttion  cannot^  oonoeiTed. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive 
nothing  but  thinga  inconceivable,  he  haa  at  latt 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  tufFeringa 
may  produce  good  effecta.  He  imaginet  that  at 
we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  chooae 
aome  for  our  diveraion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  abovs  us,  who  ma^  de- 
ceive, torment,  or  destroy  ne/ur  the  end$  onfy  <f 
their  own  pletuure  or  utility.  This  he  again  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  but  that  impouibilily 
le$$enM  not  the  probability  of  the  cor^fecture,  wAicA 
6jf  analoi^  i$  90  strongfy  confirmed, 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contemplat- 
ing this  analogy,  which,  I  think,  he  might  have 
carried  further,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
his  argument.  He  might  have  shown  that 
these  huniers,  whose  game  i$  man,  have  many 
sports  analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown 
whelps  and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  now 
and  then  with  sinking  a  ship,  aud  stand  round 
the  fields  of  Blenhdm  or  the  walls  of  Prague, 
as  we  encirde  a  cock-pit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird 
fiying,  they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  buri- 
ness  or  pleasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an 
apoplexy.  S<mie  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuosi, 
and  delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air^ 
pump.  To  swell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as 
good  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog.  Many  a  merry 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicJssitudes 
of  an  ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  man 
tumble  with  an  epikpoy,  and  revive  and  tumble 


9gtJn,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why.  At 
they  are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we, 
they  have  more  exquisite  diversions,  for  we 
have  no  iray  of  procuring  any  qwrt  so  brisk 
and  so  lasting,  as  the  paroxysms  of  the  gout  and 
stone,  which  undoubtedly  must  make  high 
mirth,  especially  if  the  play  be  a  little  divern. 
lied  with  the  blunders  and  puzzles  of  the  blind 
and  deat  We  know  not  how  fiw  their  sphere 
of  observation  may  extend.  Perhaps  now  and 
then  a  merry  being  may  place  himself  in  suck 
a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once  all  the  varieties 
of  an  epidemical  disease,  or  amuse  his  leisure 
with  the  tcMsings  and  contortions  of  every  pos- 
sible pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  the  meiry  malice  of  these  beingn 
has  found  means  of  enjoying,  to  which  we  have 
nothing  equal  or  similar.  They  now  and  then 
catch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  flattered 
either  by  the  submission  of  those  who  court  hia 
kindness,  or  the  notice  of  those  who  snfi^  hioa 
to  court  theirs.  A  head  thus  prspared  for  tho 
reception  of  fiilae  opinions,  and  the  prq}ection 
of  vain  designs,  they  easily  fill  with  idle  notions, 
till  in  time  they  make  their  plaything  an  author : 
their  first  diversion  commonly  begins  with  aa 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  periu^  to  a  politi- 
oal  irony,  and  is  at  last  brought  to  its  height,  by 
a  treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms,  and 
flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confidently  of  the 
scale  of  being,  and  to  give  eolutions  which  him- 
self confesses  impossible,  to  be  understood. 
Sometimes,  however,  It  happens  that  their  plea- 
sure is  without  much  mischief.  The  author 
feels  no  pain,  but  while  they  are  wondering  at 
the  extravagance  of  bis  opinion,  and  pointing 
him  out  to  one  another  as  a  new  example  of  hu- 
man folly,  he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and 
that  of  his  companions,  and  perhaps  is  elevated 
with  the  hope  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a  new 
sect. 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the 
world,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for 
the  sake  of  some  invisible  order  of  beings,  for 
surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  produodons 
of  the  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be 
said  to  serve  any  purpoee  of  use  or  pleasure? 
The  only  end  of  writing  is  to  enable  the  readers 
better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  It :  and 
how  will  either  of  those  be  put  mon  in  our 
power  by  him  who  teUs  us  that  we  are  puppets, 
of  which  some  creature  not  much  wiser  than 
ourselves  manages  the  wires  ?  lliat  saet  of  Iw- 
ings  unseen  and  unheard,  are  hovering  about  us^ 
trying  experiments  upon  our  senribiUty,  putting 
us  in  sgonies  to  see  our  limbe  quiver,  torturing 
us  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our  va- 
garii's,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that  they 
may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is  yeUow  ; 
sometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones,-  to  try 
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bow  he  will-  get  borne;  ■ometfanes  waetfaif  a 
naa  toaekeleton,  and  eometimea  kUJing  bim 
fbt  for  the  greater  degance  of  bit  hide. 

This  is  an  acoount  of  natural  EtH,  which 
though,  like  the  rat,  not  quite  new.  Is  -very  en- 
tertaining, tlioagh  I  know  not  how  much  it 
may  contribate  to  patience.  The  only  reason 
why  we  tbonld  contemplate  EtII,  is  that  we 
may  Itear  it  better;  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is 
mneb  more  i^addly  endured,  for  the.  sake  of 
maldng  others  sport. 

The  first  pages  of  the-  fdurth  Letter  are  snch 
as  Incline  me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  in  the  succeeding  part. 
-He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  account  of 
virtue  and  vice,  for  which  I  have  often  con- 
tended, and  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who 
.  are  willing  to  know  why  they  act,  or  why  they 
forbear  to  give  any  reason  of  their  conduct  to 
themselves  or  others. 

**  In  order  to  find  oat  the  true  Origin  of  moral 
Evil,  it  win  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire  into  its  nature  and  essence ;  or  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  one  artion  evil,  and  another 
good.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  va- 
rious authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue;  and 
this  variety  has  rendered  that  doubtful,  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  clear  and  manifest  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  Some  indeed  have  denied 
that  there  is  any  such  thing,  because  different 
ages  and  nations  have  entertained  different 
sentiments  concerning  It:  but  thb  Is  Just  as 
reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  there  are  neither 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  astronomers  have 
supported  different  systems  of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  these  celestial  bodies.  Some 
have  placed  it  In  conformity  to  truth,  some  to 
tfae  fitness  of  tbingn,  and  others  to  the  will  of 
Ood.  But  all  this  Is  merely  superficial :  they 
resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  the  fitness  of 
things,  are  either  eligible  or  obligatory,  or  why 
God  should  require  us  to  act  In  one  manner  ra- 
ther than  another.  The  true  reason  of  which 
can  possibly  be  no  other  than  this,  because  some 
actions  produce  happiness,  and  others  misery: 
so  that  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing 
more  than  the  production  of  natnraL  This 
alone  it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  fhlse- 
hood,  this  that  determines  the  fitness  of  things, 
and  this  that  induces  God  to  command  some 
actions,  and  forbid  others.  They  who  extol 
the  truth,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  ex- 
dnsive  of  its  consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous 
nonsense;  and  they  who  would  persuade  us^ 
that  Good  and  Evil  are  things  indifferent,  de- 
pending wholly  on  the  will  of  God,  do  but 
confound  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  all  our 
notions  of  God  himself,  by  representing  him 
capable  of  willing  contradictions ;  that  is,  that 
we  should  be,  and  be  happy,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  we  should  torment  and  destroy  eacfa 
other;  for  injuries  cannot  .be  made  benefits,  pain 


cannot  be  made  pleasure,  and  consequently  vlctf 
cannot  be  made  virtue,  by  any  power  whatever«r 
It  is  the  consequences,  therefore^  of  all  human 
actions  that  must  stamp  their  value.     So  ftr  as 
the  general  practice  of  any  action  tends  to  pn»« 
duce  good,   and  introduce  happiness  into  the 
world,  so  for  we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ; 
so  much  Evil  as  It  occasions^  such  is  the  de- 
gree of  vice  It  contains.     I  say  the  general  prac- 
tice, because  we  must  always  remember,  in 
judging  by  this  rule,  to  apply  it  only  to  the  go- 
neral  species  of  ai^tions,  and  not  to  particular 
actions :  for  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  desir- 
ous to  set  bounds  to  the  destructive  consequences 
which  must  otherwise  have  followed  from  the 
universal  depravity  of  mankind,  has  so  wonder- 
Ailly  contrived  the  nature  of  things,  that  our 
moetviciouB  actions  may  sometimes  accidentally 
and  oollatendly  produce  good*     Thus,  for  in- 
stance, robbery  may  disperse  useless  hoards  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public;  adultery  may  bring 
lieirs  and  good  humour  too  in*x>  many  fomllles, 
where  they  would  otherwise  have  been  want- 
ing ;  and  murder  free  the  world  from  tyranu 
and  oppressors.    Luxury  maintains  its  thou- 
sands^ and  vanity  iU  ten  thousands.     Supersti- 
tion and  arbitrary  power  contribute   to   the 
grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  lil>erties  of 
others  are  preserved  by  the  perpetual  contentions 
of  avarice^  knavery,  selfishness  and  ambition  ; 
and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  worst  of 
men,  are  often  compelled  by  Providence  to  serve 
the  most  beneficial  purpoees,  contrary  to  their 
own  malevolent  tendencies  and  inclinations: 
and  thus  private  vices  become  public  benefits^ 
by  the  force  only  of  accidental  circumstances. 
But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  the  cri- 
terion  of  virtue  before  mentioned,  the  only  solid 
foundation  on  which  any  true  system  of  ethics 
can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple  and  uni- 
form rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  judgment 
on  our  actions :  but  by  this  we  may  be  enabled, 
not  only  to  determine  which  are   Good,  and 
which  are  Evil,  but  almost  mathematically  to 
demonstrate  the  proportion  of  virtue  or  vice 
which  belongs  to  each,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  tbey 
occasion.     But  though  the  production  of  hap- 
piness Is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  mesne 
the  end;   the  great  end   is  the  probation   of 
mankind,  or  tbe  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
exalting  or  degrading,  themselves  in  another 
state  by  their  behaviour  in  the  present.     And 
thus  indeed  it  answers  two  meet  important 
purposes;  thoee  are  the  conservation  of  our 
happiness,  and  the  test  of  our  obedience ;  for  had 
not  such  a  test  seemed  necessary  to  God*s  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  productive  of  universal  good, 
he  would  never  have  permitted  the  happiness  of 
men,  even  in  this  life,  to  have  depended  on  so 
precarious  a  tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  beha- 
viour to  eacl)  other.     For  it  is  obeervable,  that 
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1m  tnitto  «iily  «»  ovr  •ppatftai  iw  dnmvfoii  of 
Ae  tedMdoal,  and  the  cDBtteunm  •£  mv  spe- 
«Im;  to  4mr  ■naity  <r  CBiiMwion,  <gr  inr  htmmtj 
to4>lbM«;  wiiiD ♦mr  fe«r%  liwr  tht  ppwwvatiwi 
of  omiiilvw ;  «itaB  to  oor-Tiooi  for  tho  msjffmrt 
•f  gfronuiMBt,  and  MOMtiBiet  to  our  MU«  for 
tke  preaermtioB  of  our  rdigf  on.  But  olnoo  some 
coit  of  oar  cff>odSoBoo  wm  iioooMtty>  Botkinf 
sore  eoidd  li«Te  boon  oommandod  <br  thaH  end 
•o  fit  aod  jMropor,  and  at  tbo  aame  tkne  ao  oao- 
f al,  05  ilic  praetloo  of  TirtiM  :  notUfij^  ooold  baye 
been  ao  jvody  rewarded  'vrHli  ImpplBeee,  aa  tho 
production  «f  ImppinoH  \n  eoafonnlty  to  the  will 
of  God.  Itk  tMs  oonlorBaily  oWne wUob  adda 
merit  to  Tirtuo,  and  eoRBtitatoe  the  wauntial  dlf- 
ferenee  between  morriltf  and  reKgloa.  Bfondftty 
obliges  men  to  liTehoDeatly  and  aaberif,  bociMO 
audi  bdiariovr  Is  most  oondudre  to  poblie  hap- 
piness, and  oonseqaently  to  their  own ;  reUgion, 
to  pnrsne  Ae  same  conrse,  beeaiase  oanfonnablo 
to  tho  will  of  their  Creator.  MoraUtj  IndaoeB 
diem  to  enibraee  Tirtue  from  prudential  consi- 
derations ;  rdlglon,  from  tiMoe  of  fnrtituda  and 
obedience.  Morality,  therafore,  entirely  lib- 
atracted  ftom  rdigion,  can  lutva  nethingmeifto- 
rious  in  ft ;  it  being  but  wisdom,  pmdence,  «r 
good  economy,  which,  like  hea!^,  beauty,  «r 
riches,  are  rather  obligations  oonferrod  upon  ut 
by  God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  htm;  lor 
though  we  may  be  justly  pnnMMd  for  injuHng 
'  ourselres,  we  can  daim  no  reward  tbr  aelf^iro- 
serration ;  as  suldde  deserres  p«iiobm«Bt  and 
Infiimy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honoun 
for  not  being  guilty  of  It.  This  1  take  to  bo  the 
meaning  of  all  those  pasaages  la  oor  Scriptures^ 
in  which  works  are  r<pwseutod  t»  have  no  ascrit 
without  faith ;  that  Is,  not  wMwut  bsHoring  in 
historical  Ihots,  In  creeds,  and  articles  ;  but  with- 
out beittg  done  In  pumuance  of  anr  heUof  in 
God,  and  In  obedience  to  his  oomaAandaL  And 
now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit 
cbserring  that  tho  Chrtstlan  is  the  only  nligiooB 
or  moral  institution  In  the  world,  that  orar'  asi 
in  a  right  light  these  two  autcrial  points,  the  •». 
sance  and  the  end  of  Tfariue,  that  erar  firandod 
the  one  in  the  production  of  happinoaa,  that  la, 
in  unirersal  benevolenoe,  or.  In  their  kmgnago, 
charity  to  all  men ;  the  other,  in  tho  prahation 
of  man,  and  hla  obedience  to  hia  Creator.  So- 
Uime  and  magnffioent  as  waa  the  philaaopby 
df  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  wore  dc^ 
ictent  In  theae  two  important  articles.  Thoy 
were  all  built  oo  the  sandy  A>uadafiona  of  tho 
innate  beauty  of  tirtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  their  great  point  in  tIcw  was  the  con» 
temptiMe  reward  of  human  glory ;  fonndat&ons 
which  were  by  no  aneans  able  to  support  tho 
magnifteent  structures  which  they  erected  upon 
them  4  for  the  beauty  of  Tfartue,  independent  of 
itseifacts,  is  unmeaning  nonsense;  patriotism, 


whaali  js^naia  wanHnd  in  ftnaral  for  the  saki 
•f  a  panlonlar  aoMrtry,  la  hut  a  mora  qctendod 
selfishness^nndreaUyorianlnal:  nnd  all  human 
l^hary  hut  a  moan  and  ridiculona  ddswkm  ■  The 
whole  aAdrtkan  of  fldfbn  and  mainlily,  tbo 
snl^^sf  so  many  thonsand  vaiwns^  is,  In  short, 
no  mors  than  this:  the  ^pvsmo  Bai^g,  infin- 
italy  good,  as  srtU  aspouMrftyi  dasirona  to4illaao 
happAnem  by  an  poaaible  aaaana,  haa  cwatad  in- 
numemhls  ranks  and  ordars  flf  beings  all  subser- 
Tient  to  each  other  by  prspar  anbordinartan , 
One  of  thaae  ia  oeeupled  by  nun,  a  creature  en- 
dued with anoha  certain  dq^roa  of  kaovlod^ab 
reason,  and  fipoe-wiU,  as  is  soitaUo  to  his  aitun- 
tion,  and  placed  ibr  a  time  «n  thia  globe  aa  in  a 
sdwol  of  probation  and  oduoatlon.  Hers  he  has 
an  opfortnnity  givan  him  of  impveri^g  or  de- 
basing his  natnrs,  ia  ouch  a  auuiner  as  to  render 
hfaaaaif  fit  te  a  nmk  sf  higher  petfection  nnd 
happiness,  or  to  degrade  hirasidf  to  a  atato  of 
greater  Imperfettton  and  nsiaary ;  noasasary  In- 
deed towards  eacryiiig  on  tho  bnainaos  of  the 
anirerae,  but  vary  grievons  and  bnrdenasma  to 
thoae  iadhriduala  who,  by  thahr  own  misoondnet, 
are  obliged  to  onbmlft  to  It.  The  test  of  thia 
Us  beharionr.  Is  doing  good,  that  is,  so  operating 
with  his  Grantor,  as  far  as  Ills  narrow  sphara  of 
aetien  will  permit,  in  tho  produotkm  of  hapyi- 
neaa.  And  thna  the  happinaaa  and  miaery  of  a 
Aatore  atato  wiU  be  tho  Jnat  reward  cr  poniah. 
aaant  of  puamoUng  ar  prstantlAg  happiness  ia 
this.  6o  artificially  by  this  aaeans  is  tho  natora 
of  all  human  vivtneand  tIoo  osnteived,  that  tliair 
wwaisis  and  pwnishmenta  are  woven,  as  it  worsy 
In  thsir  very  essence ;  their  laamodiato  effacts 
give  us  a  ibretaste  of  thair  fatus«,  and  their firalta 
in  the  preaant  life  are  the-  proper  aamples  of 
what  they  most  unavoidably  produce  ia  another. 
We  have  reason  given  aa  to  diatinguiah  thean 
conaeiiaoncea,  and  vqfulate  aar  conduct;  and 
leat  that  abould  nq^lact  ila  poat,  oonadanco  ah* 
is  appsinted  as  an  inathictivo  kind  d  BMBitor, 
perpetually  to  remind  ua  both  of  oor  intaraat  and 
onrduty." 

fiincofwiaaditttiaef/  To  Ala  aoeonnt  of  tfaa 
aaatnca  of  vice  and  virtue^  it  la  only  neoeaaary 
toadd,  thattheconae^jaenossof  hnman  actions 
being  spmotimsa  anoertain,  and  sometimca  r»> 
mote,  it  Is  not  possitiB  In  aaany  casss  Ibr  meat 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  dolennino 
what  aetlona  wlH  nltlaaalely  prodoce  happuMn% 
and  therefore  It  was  proper  that  mMfafioaahou  d 
lay  down  a  rule  to  he  followed  bavariabiy  In  op- 
poaition  to  appoarsaces,  and  In  evevy  ehan^s  of 
^reuautances,  by  which  vre  may  Lo  certain  ta 
pranote  tho  general  feUelty,  and  beset  frao  froaa 
the  dangerona  temptation  of  i<awv£pii/*a<  (?aod 
aioycDffltf. 

Because  it  may  easily  happen,  and  in  effect 
will  happen  very  frequently,  that  om:  own  pri- 
vate  happinoaa  may  be  promoted  by  an  act  inju- 
rious to  othcra^  when  yet  no  nyua  can  be  oUi^od 
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by  nature  to  prefer  iiltfiiistely  the  bappfavm 
of  others  to  hie  own  ;  therefor^  to  the  fhetrac- 
tions  of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  necessary  that 
infinite  power  should*  add  penal  sanctions.  That 
erery  man  to  whom  those  instmctiops  shall  he 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  oltimate- 
ly  injure  himself  by  benefiting  others,  or  nltU 
mately  by  injuring  others  benefit  himself;  but 
that  however  the  lot  of  the  good  and  bad  may  bo 
huddled  together  in  the  seeming  confusion  of  our 
present  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly  come, 
when  the  most  yirtdous  will  be  most  hivpy. 

I  am  sonry  that  tho  moaininr  part  of  tRis 
Letter  is  not  equal  to  the  first.  The  author  has 
indeed-  engaged  fn  a  dlsqoMtion  fai  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  faHe»  in  the  solution  of 
question*  o«  which  pfailoaophen  hara  employed 
their  aUUtias  from  die  earliest  time^ 

And  finindno  end,  in  wandering  maxei  lost 

He  denies  that  man  waa  created  jmfxty  he- 
oaoee  tha  sfstcm  reqnires  snhordinatloB,  and 
beeanae  tho  power  of  losing  his  perfeetloD,  of 
'«renderi^  himnlf  wiohadaod  miserable,  iathe 
htgheat  impofeetion  fanaginaUe.*'  Besides,  the 
r^ular-gradationa  of  the  aside  of  heing  required 
■omewliere  <*snch  a.  creature  as  man  with  all  hia 
infirmities  about  him,  and  the  total  removaT  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature^  and  when  he 
became  perl^  he  must  eeaae  t»  be  man*" 

I  hava  already  spent  somo  considerations  on 
the  icuU  (f  bmng,  of  whloh.yett  I  am  obliged  to 
renew  the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  reet  upon  it;  and  1- must therelbre  again 
remark,  that  conscqoenees  cannot  haxe  greater 
certainty  than  the  peetnliita  flnom  which  they  are 
drawn^  and  dmt  no  system  can  bo  more  bypo> 
thetloal  than  thi%  and  psrbaps  no  hypothosia- 
more  absurd. 

He  agaitt  daociTea  himaelf  whh  respeel  to  the 
perfaetfon  with  which  man  is  held  to  be  origin* 
ally  vested.  **•  That  man  eame  perfisot,  that  is, 
eBdnedwitii  all  possible  perlbetion,  out  of  tile 
haada  of  bis  Creator,  is  a  fUse  nation,  derived' 
ftvat  the  pfaflioaophers.—- The  nniyersal  system- 
required  subordination,  and'  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection.*'  That  men  tw»  eoer  en- 
thud  with  attpoMtible  perfection,  that  is,  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  i»  not  contradictory, 
cfr  destruotiTe  of  Itsetf,  la  undoubtedly  fibe. 
But  tt  can  hardly  be  called  ajhlsenotion,  because 
DO  man  ever  thought  it»  nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  Ih^philotophert;  for  witbent  pretending  to 
guess  what  philosophers  he  nuiymean,  it  is  very 
safe  to  affirm,  that  no  philosapber  ever  said  it. 
Of  thoee  who  now  maintain  that  man  waa  once 
perfect,  who  may  very  easily  be- found,  let  the 
anther  inquire  whether  man  wbs  ever  omnU 
sclent,  whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  arch-angels 
or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform  him, 
that  the  supposed  perfection  of  man  was  not  ab- 


solute but  respective,  that  he  was  perfcat  in  a 
consistent  enough  with  suberdinatloB, 
ot  as  oampared  with  different  befaig% 
but  with  himself  in  biapreaent  dagenency ;  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  maw. 

From  this  perfection,  whatemr  it  wns,  he 
thinka  it  necessary  that  man  should  be  debarred, 
because  pain  is  neoesaary  to  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  ex- 
tending its  salutary  itafiuence  to  inmi^merable 
orders  above  and  below,  ft  was  neoeessGry  that 
man  should  snflfer ;  but  beoause  it  is  not  suitaAila 
to  justice  that  pain  sliould  be  inflicted  on  inno* 
cence^  it  waa  neceasary  thafi  man  siieuld'  be 
criminal. 

This  is  given  at  a  ealhfiletoi'y  acoomitF  of  the 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  whidb  amomts  only  ta 
thfa,  that  God  created  beings,  whose  guQt  her 
foreknew,  in  ord^  that  he  might  have  proper 
objeda  of  pain,  because  the  pain  of  part  ia^  no* 
man  knows  how  or  why,  nioessai'ji  tO'  the  fcdl-*' 
city  of  tho  wholei 

Tho  perfeetion  vriilch  man  once  ba^  m^y  be 
ao  easily  oonceived,  that  without  any  unusunl^ 
strain  of  Imagination  we  can  figure  ita  revival. 
All  tho  dntleata  God  or  nmn  that  are  neglected, 
we  may  fancy  perfbnned ;  all  the  erimee  that  are 
committed,  we  may  conoeivo  ibftMime.  Man 
will  then  be  Retored  to  hie  moral  perfections: 
and  into  what  head  can  it  enter,  that  by  tili9 
change  the  univernl  system  would  be*  shaken, 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  alteredF 
for  die  worse  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  politieat,  and> 
In  tiie  aixth  to  religious Evila  Of  political  Evil^ 
if  wo  suppose  tho  Origin  of  moral  Evil  di»' 
covered,  the  account  ia  by  no  meanr  difflool't: 
polity  being-  only  the  oandnot  of  immoral  men  in 
public  affaira.  Tho  EvUa  of  each  parttculKr 
kind  of  government  ore  very  dearly  mdr  eia-> 
gnstly  displayed^  and  'iVom  their  meaiadu^ 
canaes  very  rationally  deduced^;  but  die  fin» 
cauas  Ilea  atfll  in  ita  aadent  otecnrity.  T&era  in 
in  this  Letter  nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  emi- 
nently instructive ;  one  of  his  practical  dedue* 
tion^  that  **  fnmr  gnvemment  Evila  cannot  ha 
eradicated,  and  their  execes  only  can  bo  pre- 
vented," has  been  alwaya  allowed;  the  question 
upon  which  all  dissension  arlsea  is»  when  that 
excess  begins,  at  what  point  men  aball  ceaae  to 
bear,  and  attempt  to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts*  though  not  new,  well 
deserves  to  bo  transcrfbedi  because  It' cannot  be 
too  frequently  impressed. 

"  What  has  hera  been  said'  of  their  imperfco- 
tiens  and  abases,  is  by  no  meana  intended  as'  a 
defence  of  ttom ;  every  w4ss  man  ought  to  re» 
dress  them  to  the  utmost  of*  hit  power;  vrMch 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only;  tbaf  Is,  by- 
a  reformation  of  manners :  for  as  oU  politieal 
Evils  derive  thnr  original  from  mond,  theaa'can* 
neyer  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amended. 
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He,  therefore,  who  •trictly  adheres  to  ylrfne  and 
■obriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  them  by 
his  example,  does  more  real  seryice  to  a  state, 
than  he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  dethrones  a 
tyrant ;  this  fiTes  but  a  temporary  relief,  bat 
that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No 
immoral  man  then  can  poasibly  be  a  true  patriot : 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrageous  zeal  for  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  oountry,  and  at 
the  same  time  infringe  her  laws,  affront  her  reli- 
gion, and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  despicable 
quacks,  by  frand  or  ignorance  increasing  the  dis- 
orders they  pretend  to  remedy.** 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  he 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  di- 
Tines ;  that  it  is  not  universal,  because  it  must  be 
reoeiyed  upon  oouTiction  and  successively  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  conviction  reached ;  that 
its  evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  imsistlble, 
because  it  was  intended  to  induce^  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obecure,  because  we  want  fiicalties 
to  comprehend  it.  What  he  means  by  his  as- 
sertion, that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
christian  will  be  a  good  governor,  or  a  good 
subject;  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that 
the  good  man  only  is  a  patriot. 

Religion  has  been,  he  says,  comipted  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  eiBcacy  by  its  con- 
nection with  temporal  interest  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

He  justly  oboerves,  that  from  all  this,  no  con« 
dttsion  can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  revdaUon,  but  of  him  to 
whom  It  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  if  I 
understand  him  right,  pursues  the  argument 
thus :  the  religion  of  man  produces  evils,  because 
the  morality  of  man  is  imperfect ;  his  morality 
is  Imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subject  of 
punishment ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment 
becanse  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  whole ;  pain  is  necessary  to 
happiness,  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  after  having  dambered  with  great  labour 
from  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  in. 
stead  of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance ;  and  all 
oar  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
there  Is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  Is  all 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chry- 
sippus*s  untractableness  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bian scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  ftom  ito 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  tfie 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

For  improving  of  Natural  Knowledge,  ftom  its  flnt  Riie. 
In  which  tlw  moit  conndcnble  Pspen  ramnmnicstcd 
to  the  Sodefcj,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  published, 
are  inserted  in  their  proper  Order,  as  a  nipfdenicnt  to 
the  FhiloMphlcal  Tnuuactioni.  By  TaowAS  Biaca, 
D.a  Secretary  to  the  Society.    8Toli.4tOu 

This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  en- 
titled by  the  author  a  diary  than  a  history,  as  it 
proceeds  regularly  from  day  to  day  so  minutely 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  eadt 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  largo  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleven  first 
ysars  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particularitiiv  are  of  im- 
portance to  one  man,  though  they  appear  trifling 
to  another,  and  it  is  always  more  Mfe  to  admit 
oopiousnees  than  to  affect  brevity.  Many  infor- 
mations  will  be  afforded  by  this  book  to  the  bio- 
grapher. I  know  not  where  else  it  can  be  fonnd, 
but  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was  doctor 
In  physic  And  whenever  any  other  institution 
of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  tbe  exact 
relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  Society- 
may  furnish  precedents. 

Theee  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of, 
tbe  Society ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which  though  registered  and  preserved,  had  be«n 
never  printed;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the 
more  eminent  membtrs,  inserted  at  the  end  <if 
the  year  In  which  earJi  died. 

The  original  of  the  eociety  is  placed  earlier  in 
this  history  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Spmu  Theodora 
Haak»  a  German  of  the  Palatinate^  in  1645,  pro- 
poeed  to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates,  whose  names 
ought  surely  to  l>e  preserved,  were  Dr.  WaUnsy 
Dr.  Wallls,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Knt,  Dr. 
Gllsson,  Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Gresham, 
and  Mr.  Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  Wilkins, 
Wallls,  and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford 
carried  on  the  same  design  there  by  stated 
meetings,  and  adopted  into- their  society  Dr. 
Ward,  Dr.  Bathurst,  Dr.  Petty,  and  I>r. 
Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in 
1659^  joined  their  friends,  and  augmented  their 
numlier,  and  for  some  time  met  in  Gresham- 
College.     After  the  restoration  their  number 
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Wm  again  tnercaaed,  and  on  the  £8tb  of  No- 
Tember,  1660»  a  select  party  happening  to  retire 
for  conversation  to  Mr.  Rooke*s  apartment  In 
Gresham- College,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a 
regular  society.  Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  bo- 
gins,  and  therefore  from  this  period  the  pro- 
ceedings are  well  known.  * 


REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  POLYBJUS, 

M   riYlt   BOOKSy   TRANSLATED  FROM  TBI  ORKCK, 
Vt  MA.  HAMFTOH. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which  will 
long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has  been 
hysome  remarker  obsenred,  that  no.  man  ever 
grew  immortal  by  a  translation :  and  undoubt- 
edly translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living  lan- 
guage must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  language 
changes,  because  the  matter  being  always  to  be 
found  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing  to  the 
preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  by  the 
translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
though  they  can  scarcely  last  always ;  and  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  thb  will  grow  in  repu- 
tation while  the  English  tongue  continues  in  its 
present  state. 

The  great  difficulty  of  a  translator  is  to  pre- 
serve the  native  form  of  his  language,  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer. 
This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  In  a 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  His 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  modem  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had  Il- 
lustrated with  notes  an  author  which  must  have 
many  difficulties  to  an  English  reader,  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  had  explained  the  ancient  art  of 
war ;  but  these  omissions  may  be  easily  supplied 
by  an  inferior  hand,  from  the  antiquaries  and 
commentators. 

To  note  omissions  where  there  is  so  much 
performed,  would  be  invidious,  and  to  commend 
is  unnecessary  where  the  excellence  of  the  work 
may  be  more  easily  and  effectually  shown  by 
exhibiting  a  specimen.  * 


REVIEW  OF  MISCELLANIES  ON 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 

SUBJECTS, 

IN  raosK  AHD  vxass,  bt  xlixabrh  haeusow. 

This  volume,  though  only  one  name  appears 
upon  the  first  page,  has  been  produced  by  the 

•  From  the  Literary  BCagaxIne,  1756. 


oontrlbation  of  many  hands,  and  printed  by 
the  encouragement  of  a  numerous  subscription, 
both  which  favours  seem  to  be  deserved  by  the' 
modesty  and  piety  of  her  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed. 

The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  ge- 
nerally to  have  imiUted,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the 
copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe ;  this 
however  \s  not  all  their  praise :  they  have  la- 
boured to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery  her 
purity  of  sentiments.  The  poets  have  had  Dr. 
Watts  before  their  eyes,  a  writer  who,  if  h« 
stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compen- 
sated that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  his 
powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The  attempt 
to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  de- 
coration of  religion  was,  I  think,  first  made  by 
Mr.  Boyle*s  Martyrdom  of  Theodora,  but 
Boyle's  philosophical  studies  did  not  allow  him 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  style,  and  the  com« 
pletion  of  the  great  design  was  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first 
who  taught  the  dissenters  to  write  and  speak 
like  other  men,  by  showing  them  that  elegance 
might  consist  with  piety.  They  would  have 
both  done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they 
had  that  charity,  which  might  well  make  their 
failings  forgotten,  and  with  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  might  wish  for  communion. 
They  were  pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an  age, 
to  which  every  opinion  is  become  »  fiivouiite 
that  the  nniversal  church  has  hitherto  detested. 

This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom 
I  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered 
with  the  just,  • 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOOK  ENTITLED, 

AN  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

INQUIRY  INTO  THB  EVIDENCE 

Ftodoced  by  the  Esrii  of  Mobat  and  Moaroir  agaiaH 

MART  QUEEN  OF  SCOTSrf 

"With  so  Eumlnation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rosbbtsoii**  Dis. 
iertstion,  and  ICr.  HiniB*s  Hifltory,  with  respect  to 
that  Eridenoe:! 

Wk  livs  In  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk  of 
independence^  of  private  Judgment,  of  liberty  of 


*  From  the  litoary  Magasliie,  1756l'— There  are  othn 
Review!  of  Books  by  Dr.  Johnson  In  this  Magasine,  but. 
In  general,  very  short,  and  oonsisUng  chiefly  of  a  few  in- 
troductory  remarks,  and  an  extract  Tliat  on  Mrs.  Har- 
rls(Mi's  Miscellanies  may  be  accounted  somewhat  interest 
ing  flrom  the  notice  of  Dr.  Watts. 

t  Written  by  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Edinbm^h. 

t  Printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaslne,  October, 
ITtU). 
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tilOl^sbt,  und  liberty  of  pr«M.  Our  damoroua 
praises  of  liberty  suficien'tly  pn>re  that  we  ea<» 
I07  It ;  and  if  by  liberty  nothing  else  be  meant, 
than  security  from  the  persecutioQs  of  power,  it 
is  so  fully  posseased  by  us,  that  little  more  is  to 
be  deaind,  except  that  one  should  talk  of  it  less, 
and  use  it  better. 

But  a  sooial  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  com- 
plete imlqpendenoe;  be  that  has  any  wants, 
which  others  can  supply,  must  study  the  grati- 
fication of  them  whose  asdstanoe  he  expects; 
this  is  equally  true,  whether  his  wants  be  wants 
of  nature  or  of  vanity.  The  writera  of  the  pre« 
sent  time  are  not  always  candidates  fbr  prefer^ 
ment,  nor  often  the  hirelings  of  a  patron.  They 
profess  to  serra  no  interest,  and  speak  with  loud 
aontempt  of  sycophants  and  slaves. 

There  Is,  however,  a  power,  from  whose  In- 
fluence neither  they  nor  their  predecessors  have 
ever  been  free.  Thoee  who  have  set  greatness 
at  defiance,  have  yet  been  the  slaves  of  fashion. 
When  an  opinion  has  once  become  popular,  very 
few  are  willing  to  oppose  it.  Idleness  is  more 
willing  to  credit  than  inquire ;  cowardice  is  afVaid 
of  controversy,  and  vanity  of  answer ;  and  he 
that  writes  merely  ftr  sale,  is  tempted  to  oourt 
pnrohaaers  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the 
public. 

It  has  now  beeft  ftshionable  ftir  near  half  a 
century,  to  deftune  and  vilify  the  hoase  of  Stuart, 
and  to  eitalt  aiid  magnify  tho  reign  of  Blixabeth. 
The  Stuarti  have  fi»und  fbw  apologists,  fbr  the 
dead  cannot  pay  fbr  praise  (  and  wfaowQl,  with- 
o«t  reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularity  ?  Yet 
there  reuAina  still  among  us,  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, a  zeal  fbr  truth,  a  deaire  of  establiaking 
right,  in  opposition  to  fashkm.  The  author, 
whose  work  is  now  before  us,  has  attempted  a 
vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  name 
has  for  some  year^  been  generally  resigned  to 
infamy,  and  who  has  been  considered  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  and  condemned  by 
)ier  own  letters. 

Of  these  letters,  the  author  of  this  vindication 
eonftesaes  the  importance  to  be  such,  that  if  they 
he  genuine,  the  queen  vxu  guMt^;  and  /  they  be 
qmrioHS,  the  was  mnooent.  He  has,  therefore, 
undertaken  to  prove  them  spurious,  and  divided 
liis  treatise  Into  six  parts. 

In  thejirtt  is  contained  the  history  of  the  let- 
ters, from  their  discovery  by  the  earl  of  Morton, 
their  being  produced  against  qoeen  Mary,  and 
their  several  appearanoea  In  Enghmd  before 
Queen  £lizabeth  and  her  commissioners,  until 
they  were  finally  delivered  back  again  to  the  earl 
of  Morton. 

The  tecoTui  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr. 
Goodairs  arguments  for  proving  the  letters  to  be 
spurious  end  foiled ;  and  of  Dr.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Hume*8  objections  by  way  of  answer  to 
Mr.  Goodail,  with  critical  observations  on  these 
ftulhors. 


The  Ihird  contains  an  examination  ot  the  ar^ 
guments  of  Dr.  liobertsoii  and  Mr.  Hume,  in 
support  of  tho  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

The  fiurih  contains  an  examination  of  the 
confession  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called 
French  Pom,  with  observations  showing  the 
same  to  be  a  forgery. 

The^A  contains  a  short  recapitulation  or 
summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.     And, 

The  latl  Is  an  historical  collection  ni  the  direct 
or  positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
show  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secretary  Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  of 
the  lord  Darnley. 

The  author  apologises  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  observing,  that  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  whidi  could  not 
easily  be  contracted :  the  same  plea  may  be  made 
for  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  which  will 
naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book,  be- 
cause we  can  only  sdect  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  Its  strength  to  its  concatenatioa» 
and  which  wiU  be  weakened  whenever  It  is  dla- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  Is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 

"  That  In  the  castell  of  Edinburgh  thair  was 
lef%  be  the  Erie  of  Bothwell,  before  bis  fleeing 
away,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  George  Dalgleisb* 
his  servand,  who  was  uken  be  the  Erie  of  Mor- 
toun,  ane  small  gylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  fut« 
lang,  gamlsht  In  slndrie  places  with  Uie  Roman 
letter  F.  under  ane  king's  crowne :  wharin  were 
oertane  letteris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and 
be  aithis  to  be  afflrmit  to  have  been  written  with 
the  Quene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie.** 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
letten  In  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
also,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  Qnem  to 
BothwdL 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  aaUior 
makes  some  considerable  objections,  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  as  mvh  ar^ments  do  not 
always  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
Ihots. 

On  June  15th,  1567,  the  qneen  delivered  her^ 
self  to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  Impriaoned 
her. 

June  20th,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and 
six  days  after  was  examined  by  Morton  ;  his 
examination  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  meo- 
tlon  of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567,  Murray's  secret  conncil 
published  an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention 
of  these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
written  and  sub$crivit  with  her  atom  hand.  Ten 
days  after  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and 
passed  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  prwir  ^- 
tcn  written  halelie  [wholly]  with  her  atom  kamcL 
The  difference  between  written  and  subtcrihed, 
and  wholly  wrilten,  gives  tbe  author  just  reason 
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to  suspect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  th^n  a  variation 
of  the  forgery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
that  the  fint  ace4^ont  asserts  mere  than  the  se< 
oond,  tboogh  the  second  eontains  all  the  tmth ; 
far  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
uot,  were  not  tubtenbed.  Had  the  second  ac- 
count differed  firom  the  first  only  by  something 
added,  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
though  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  eecond  cor- 
rects the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot 
be  cleared  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  156a,  these  letters  were  shown  at 
York  to  Elizabeth'e  commissioners,  by  the 
agents  of  Morray,  bat  not  in  their  public  cha- 
racter as  oemmiaBioners,  but  by  way  of  private 
information,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
Mary's  commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ing that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced against  her,  directed  her  eommisrioners 
to  require  l^em  for  her  inspoction,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  declare  them  fake  and  feigned^ 
forged  and  mventedt  observing  that  there  were 
many  that  could  counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  sasy,  to  oounterfelt  a 
hand  through  eight  letters  very  difficult.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  letters  were  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect 
them ;  and  to  the  English  oommissioners  a  rude 
and  remote  imitation  might  be  sufficient,  since 
tbey  were  not  shown  as  judicial  proofs,  and  why 
they  were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  othsr  reason  can 
be  given  than  they  must  have  then  been  ex- 
amioed,  and  that  examination  would  have  de- 
tected the  forgery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suepioiously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Mary ;  for  the  servsiita  of  Bothwell,  execttted 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  aequitted  the  queen 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  lettsia  were  so 
necessary  to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  aa 
tbe  resaon  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though 
he  imprisoned  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretended 
not  to  have  intercepted  the  letters  b^ore  the 
20th  of  June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  tbe  fieito  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  have  been  put  out  of  doubt;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  aocubed  the  queen,  and  Craw- 
furd,  a  dependent  on  liennox,  another  of  her 
accusers.  Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was  hanged 
without  any  interrogatories  concerning  them; 
and  Halst,  mentioned  in  them,  though  then  in 
prison,  was  never  called  to  authenticate  them, 
nor  was  his  confession  produced  against  Mwy 
till  death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it. 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied ;  she  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs  against 
Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the  liberty 
of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making  her  de- 
fence. Before  such  a  judge,  a  very  little  proof 
would  be  sufficieut.     She  gave  the  accusers  of 


Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the  box  and 
letters  were  eeen  no  more.  They  have  been 
since  lost,  and  the  disoovery,  which  comparison 
of  writing  might  have  made.  Is  now  no  longer 
possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endeavoured  to 
palliate  thecondacl  of  Elisabeth,  hut  Aii  occovn/, 
says  our  aothor,  u  eontradieted  tdmost  in  every 
sentence  by  the  records,  tnfticA,  it  appean,  ke  hoi 
hmuelf  penued,  # 

In  the  next  patt,  the  aathentieity  of  the  letten 
is  examined ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary,  are  translated 
Aram  the  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve,  are  %vantlng,  it  is  mueh  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost. 

The  argumenta  used  by  Dr.  HobertsoU)  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  nsxt 
examined.  Robertson  makes  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  ths  intemal  evidence,  which, 
amounting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  oppeaed  by 
coi^ecturo  equally  probaUe. 

In  eammining  tbe  cottliBssion  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  aceuaer, 
Parie  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Both  well ;  when  the  rest  of  Both- 
wdl's  servanto  were  exeonted,  clearing  the  queen 
in  the  last  moment,  Portf,  instead  of  suffering 
his  trial  with  the  rest  at  Edinburgh,  was  con* 
veyed  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  Mum-ay  was  al>- 
solute,  put  into  a  dungeon  of  Murray's  citadel, 
and  two  years  after  condemned  by  Murray  him- 
self nobody  knew  how»  Several  months  after 
his  death,  a  eonfeesloii  in  his  name,  without  the 
regular  testifications,  was  sent  to  Cecil,  at  what 
exact  time  nobody  ma  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  Bl^op  of  Ross, 
openly  denied  the  genuineness,  in  shook  printed 
at  London,  and  sappressed  by  Eliaabeth ;  and 
another  historian  of  that  time  declare^  that 
Paris  died  witboat  any  confesalon;  and  thr 
confeesion  itself  was  never  shown  to  Mary,  or 
to  Mary's  coiamisaicDers.  The  author  makes 
this  reflection  :— 

**  From  the  violent  presumptions  tliat  arise 
irom  their  carrying  this  poor  ignorant  strange 
from  Edinburgh,  the  oidinary  seat  of  justice 
their  keeping  him  hid  from  all  the  world,  in  i 
remote  dungeon,  and  not  producing  him  with 
their  other  evidences,  so  as  he  might  have  been 
publicly  questioned;  the  positive  and  direct 
testimony  of  the  author  of  Crawfurd's  manu- 
script, then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time ; 
with  the  public  affirmation  of  the  bishop  of  Ross 
at  the  time  of  Parit*t  death,  that  he  had  vindi- 
cated the  qneen  with  his  dying  breath ;  the  be- 
haviour of  Murray,  Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even 
of  Hay,  the  atteeter  of  this  pretended  confes- 
sion, on  that  occasion ;  their  dose  and  rsaerved 
silence  at  the  time  when  they  n'4ist  have  had 
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thit  Goiifearimi  of  Porw  in  their  podwt;  and 
th«ir  puUitbinf  crrery  other  ciremnstanoe  that 
ooold  tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  omit- 
tin|^  this  confeesion,  the  only  direct  OTidenoe  of 
her  flopposed  guilt ;  all  this  duly  and  dispawion- 
ately  eoneidered,  I  thinic  one  may  taMy  con- 
clude, that  it  wee  judged  not  fit  to  expoee  eo eoon 
to  light  this  piece  of  evidence  against  the  queen  ; 
which  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  living,  and  present 
at  Pans*t  execution,  would  sulrely  have  given 
dear  testimony  against,  as  a  notorious  impoo- 
ture." 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  obeerves,  « It  is  in  vain  at 
present  to  seelc  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the 
smallest  difficulties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
certainly  a  regular  Judicial  paper,  given  in  re- 
gularly and  Judicially,  and  ought  to  have  been 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons,  whom  it 
concerned,  had  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
—To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply,  which 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weakening  it : 

«  Upon  what  does  this  antiior  ground  his  sen- 
tence ?  Upon  two  very  plain  reasons,^/!rfr.  That 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken 
in  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  judge.  And 
Mcondiy,  That  it  was  rrgidarly  and  judicially 
given  in ;  that  most  be  understood  during  the 
time  of  the  eonferences  befiire  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  oonndl.  In  presence  of  Mary's  commis- 
sioners ;  at  which  time  she  ought  to  have  can- 
vassed it,  says'  our  author,  if  she  knew  her  Inno- 
cence. 

"  That  it  was  not  a  judicial  confession,  Is 
evident :  the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any  such 
mark ;  nor  does  it  mention  that  it  was  taken  in 
presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  authority 
whatsoever ;  and,  by  comparing  it  with  the  judi- 
cial examinations  of  Dalglelsh,  Hay,  and  Hep- 
bum,  it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  destitute  of  every 
formality  requisite  in  a  judicial  evidence.  In 
what  dark  comer,  then,  this  strange  production 
was  generated,  our  author  may  endeavour  to  find 
out,  if  he  can. 

"  As  to  his  second  assertion,  that  it  was  re- 
gularly and  judidally  given  in,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  canvassed  by  Mary  during 
the  conferences,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
likewise  is  not  fact :  the  conferences  broke  up 
in  February,  16G9 :  Nicholas  Hubert  was  not 
hanged  till  August  thereafter,  and  his  dying 
confession,  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only  dated 
the  10th  of  that  month.  How  then  can  this 
gentleman  gravdy  tell  ns,  that  this  confession 
Mras  judidally  given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been 
at  that  very  time  canvassed  by  queen  Mary,  and 
her  commissioners?  Such  podtive assertions, ap- 
parently contrary  to  iact,  are  unworthy  the 
character  of  an  historian,  and  may  very  justly 
render  his  decision,  with  respect  to  evidences  of 
a  higher  nature,  very  dubious.  In  answer  then 
to  Mr.  Hume  :  As  the  queen's  aceuscrs  did  not 


choose  to  produce  this  material  witneas»  TaHg^. 
whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  thdr  hands,  nor 
any  dedaration  or  confession  from  him  at  the 
critical  and  proper  time  for  having  it  canvassed 
by  the  queen,  I  apprehend  our  author's  oondu- 
sion  may  iairly  be  used  against  himself;  that  it 
is  in  vain  at  present  to  support  the  improbabili- 
ties and  absurdities  in  a  confesdon,  taken  in  a 
dandestine  way,  nobody  knows  how ;  and  pro- 
duced after  PariM*t  death,  by  nobody  knowa 
whom ;  and  from  every  appearance  destitute  of 
every  formality  requisite  and  oonunon  to  such 
sort  of  evidenoe :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  under 
no  sort  of  hesitation  to  give  sentence  against 
Nicholas  Hubert's  confesdon,  as  a  gross  impos- 
ture and  forgery." 

The  state  of  the  evidenoe  rdating  to  the  letters 
isthisi 

Morton  affirms  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
hands  of  Dalglelsh.  The  examination  of  Dal- 
gleish  is  still  extant,  and  ho  appears  never  to 
have  been  once  interrogated  concerning  the 
letters. 

Morton  and  Murray  affirm  that  they  vrere 
written  by  the  queen's  hand ;  they  were  care- 
fully concealed  from  Mary  and  her  oommia- 
doners,  and  were  never  collated  by  one  man, 
who  could  dedre  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  Incidents  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ters are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawfnrd,  one 
of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  the  incU 
dents  are  so  minute,  as  that  they  could  scaroeljr 
be  thought  on  by  a  forger.  Crawfurd's  tertl- 
mony  is  not  without  suspicion.  Whoever  prac- 
tises forgery,  endeavours  to  make  truth  the  vehl- 
de  of  fiilsehood.  Of  a  prince's  life  very  minute 
inddents  are  known ;  and  if  any  are  too  dight 
to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  safely  feigned,  for 
they  are  likewise  too  dight  to  be  contradicted. 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  They  had  no  date 
of  time  or  plice,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  super- 
scription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  aa- 
thentidty  were  Dalgldsh  and  Pnm,  of  which 
Dalgldshy  at  his  trld,  was  never  questioned 
about  them;  Pari*  was  never  publicly  tried, 
though  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

The  servahti  of  BothweU,  who  vrere  put  to 
death  for  the  king's  murder,  deared  Mary  with 
their  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  te  be  sob- 
scribed,  and  vrere  then  produced  without  sub- 
scription. 

They  were  shown  during  the  eonferences  at 
York  privatdy  to  the  English  commisdonere. 
but  were  concealed  from  the  oommlsdonera  of 
Mary. 

Mary  always  solicited  the  perusd  ^f  these  let- 
ters, and  was  always  denied  it 

She  demanded  to   be  heard   in   person    bj 
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SUiabeth,  bafora  the  noUet  of  Englud. 
the  ambundon  of  other  princely  «nd  wae  re- 
fused. 

When  Mary  pernsted  in  demandinf  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioiiers  were  dismissed 
with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 


The  French  letters,  which  for  almost  two 
centaries  have  been  considered  as  originals,  by 
the  enemies  of  Mary*s  memory,  are  now  die- 
coTcred  to  be  forferies,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
translations,  and,  pcriiaps,  French  translations 
of  a  Latin  translation.    And  the  modem  ae- 


«f  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these 
letters,  whieh  now  odst,  that  other  letters  ex- 
isted fonneriy,  which  Iuitb  been  lost  in  spite  of 
curiosity,  malice,  and  interest. 

The  rsst  ol  this  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deavour to  proTe,  that  Mary's  accusers  were  the 
murderers  of  IHunley :  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  neccesary  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  be 
obserred,  that,  if  these  letters  were  foined  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of 
oiher  crimen  lliat  the  letters  were  forged.  Is 
now  made  so  probaUe,  that  perhape  they  will 
never  mors  be  cited  as  testimonies. 


TALES  OF  IMAGINATION. 


THE  VISION  OF  THEODORE,   THE 
HERMIT  OF  TENERIFFE, 


rouim  XX  bis  cxll.- 


-174a 


FROM  THE  PRECEFTO& 

Son  of  PerseTeranoe,  whoever  thou  art,  whose 
.  curiosity  has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wise. 
He  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the 
Hermit  of  leneriffe,  who  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  retreat,  left  this  instruction  to  man- 
kind, lest  his  solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in 
vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on 
the  earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky;  I  trafficked 
and  heaped  wealth  together,  I  loved  and  was 
favoured,  I  wore  the  robe  of  honour  and  heard 
the  music  of  adulation:  I  was  ambitious,  and 
rose  to  greatness :  I  was  unhappy,  and  retired. 
I  sought  for  some  time  what  I  at  length  found 
here,  a  place  where  all  real  wants  might  be 
easily  supplied,  and  where  I  might  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  assistance  of  men 
by  the  toleratlou  of  their  follies.  Here  1  saw 
fruits  and  herbs  and  water,  and  here  determined 
to  wait  the  hand  of  death,  which  I  hope,  when 
at  last  it  comee^  will  fall  lightly  npon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forget- 
fulness  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  in- 
clination to  wander  farther  than  the  necessity 
of  procuring  sustenance  required;  but  as  I  stood 
one  day  beholding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my 
cell,  I  found  in  myself  a  desire  to  dimb  it;  and 
when  I  vras  on  its  top,  was  in  the  same  manner 
determined  to  scale  the  next,  till  by  degrees. I 
conceived  a  wish  to  view  the -summit  of  the 


mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  I  had  so  long 
resided.  This  motion  of  my  thoughts  I  endea- 
voured to  suppress,  not  because  it  appeared 
criminal,  but  because  it  was  new ;  and  all  change 
not  evidently  for  the  better,  alarms  a  mind 
taught  by  experience  to  distrust  Itself.  I  was 
often  afraid,  that  my  heart  was  deceiving  me, 
that  my  impatience  of  confinement  aroee  from 
some  earthly  passion,  and  that  my  ardour  to 
survey  the  works  of  nature  was  only  a  hidden 
longing  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  scenes  of 
life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  settle  my 
thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  their 
distraction  every  day  greater.  I  was  always 
reproaching  myself  with  the  want  of  happiness 
within  my  reach,  and  at  last  b^an  to  question 
whether  it  was  not  laziness  rather  than  caution 
that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the  summit 
of  TeneriflRs. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
journey  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain ;  but  I  had 
not  advanced  far,  old  as  I  was  and  burthened 
with  provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine 
upon  me,  the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous, 
and  the  sand  elided  ftvm  beneath  my  fi»et :  at 
last,  fainting  with  labour,  I  arrived  at  a  small 
plain  almost  inclosed  by  rocks,  and  open  only  to 
the  east.  I  sat  down  to  rest  awhile^  in  full 
persuasion,  that  when  I  had  recovered  my 
strength  I  should  proceed  on  my  design;  but 
when  once  I  had  tasted  ease^  I  found  many 
reasons  against  disturbing  it.  The  branches 
spread  a  shade  over  my  head,  and  the  gales  of 
spring  wafted  odours  to  my  bosom. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alternately  excuses  for 
delay,  and  resolutions  to  go  forward,  an  irresist- 
ible heavinesp  suddenly  surprised  me;  I  laid  my 
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licad  upoo  the  bank)  »nd  ral^td  myielf  to 
sleep :  when  metbongbt  I  heard  the  aoand  at  oi 
the  flight  of  eaglei»  and  a  being  of  more  than 
human  dignity  stood  before  me.  While  I  was 
deliberating  how  to  addrew  hfa&»  he  took  me  by 
the  hand  with  an  air  of  kindneesy  and  aaked  me 
•olemnly,  bat  witboat  severity,  «  Theodore, 
whither  art  thou  going?  *<  I  am  eUmbIng,'* 
answered  I,  <«  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to 
enjoy  a  more  extensive  prospect  of  the  works  of 
mttnrs."  **  Attend  first,"  says  he,  « to  the 
prespeet  which  thie  place  aiTords,  and  what 
thou  dost  not  understand  I  will  explain.  I  am 
one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who  watch  over 
the  children  of  the  dust,  to  preserve  them  from 
those  evils,  which  will  not  ultimately  terminate 
in  good,  and  which  they  do  not,  by  their  own 
faults,  bring  upon  themselves.  Look  round 
therefore  without  fear:  obeerve^  contemplate, 
and  be  instructed.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  and 
beheld  a  mountain  higher  than  Teneriffe,  to  the 
summit  of  which  the  human  eye  could  never 
reach :  when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gazing 
upon  its  height,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  its 
ibot^  which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was 
amazed  to  find  it  without  foundation,  and  plaosd 
inconceivably  in  emptiness  and  darlmess.  Thus 
I  stood  terrified  and  eonfused;  above  were 
tracks  inscrutable,  and  below  was  total  vacuity. 
But  my  preceptor,  with  a  voice  of  admonition, 
cried  out,  «  Theodors,  be  not  affrighted,  but 
raise  thy  eyes  again ;  the  Mountain  of  £xistenoe 
is  before  thee,  survey  it  and  be  vrise.'* 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention, 
and  observed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be 
of  gentle  rise^  and  overbroad  with  flowers ;  the 
middle  to  be  more  steep,  embarrassed  with  crags, 
and  interrupted  by  preeiplcm,  over  which  hung 
branches  loaded  vrith  fruits,  and  among  which 
were  scattered  palaoss  and  bowers.  The  tracts 
which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  were 
generally  barren;  but  there  were  among  the 
defto  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  ever-greens, 
which  though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure 
to  the  sight  or  smeU,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the 
lalMHir  and  facUiUte  the  steps  of  those  who  were 
clambering  among  them. 

Then,  beginning  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
different  parts,  I  observed  at  a  great  distance  a 
multitude  of  both  sexes  issuing  into  riew  from 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Their  first  actions 
1  could  not  accurately  discern;  but,  as  they 
every  moment  i^proached  nearer,  I  found  tlmt 
they  amused  themselves  with  gathering  flowers 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  modest  virgin  in 
a  white  robe,  who  seemed  not  over  solicitous  to 
eonfiae  them  to  any  settled  pace  or  certain 
track :  for  she  knew  that  the  whole  ground  was 
smooth  and  solid,  and  thaA  they  could  not  easily 
be  hurt  or  bewildered.  When,  as  it  often  hap- 
pened^ they  plucked  a  thistle  Axr  a  flower,  Ino»- 


>  she  was  called,  would  smile  at  the 
mistake.  Happy,  said  I,  are  they  who  are  un  - 
der  so  gentle  a  government,  and  yet  are  safe. 
But  1  had  no  opportunity  to  dwell  long  on  the 
esnsiderstioii  of  their  lelletty ;  for  I  found  that 
Innoeenoe  continued  her  attendance  but  a  little 
way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only  the  flowery 
bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  proper  province. 
Iltese  whom  she  abandoned  scarcely  knew  that 
they  were  left,  before  they  pereeived  themselves 
in  ths  hands  of  Education,  a  nymph  more  severe 
in  her  aspect,  and  imperious  In  her  commands, 
who  confined  them  to  certidn  pnthe,  in  their 
opinion  too  narrow  and  too  rough.  These  they 
were  continually  solicited  to  leave  by  Appetite, 
whom  Education  cocdd  never  fright  away, 
though  she  sometimes  awed  her  to  such  ti- 
midity, that  the  effects  of  her  presence  wei-e 
searcdy  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the 
fint  part  of  the  mountidn,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  continuing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but 
were  no  longer  guarded  by  Innocence ;  and  such 
as  Education  could  not  force  back,  proceeded 
up  the  mountain  by  some  miry  road,  in  which 
they  were  seldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  re- 
garded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  obeervable  than  that  she  was 
frequently  giving  them  canthms  to  beware  of 
Habits ;  and  vras  calling  out  to  one  or  another 
at  every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  enenaring  them ; 
tlwt  they  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Ha- 
bit before  they  perceived  their  danger;  and 
that  those  whom  Habit  should  ones  subdue,  had 
little  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  so  firequently  repeated,  1  was 
very  soUdtous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my 
protector  directed  my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pyg- 
mies, which  appeared  to  vralk  silently  before 
those  that  were  dlmbing  the  mountain,  and 
each  to  smooth  the  way  before  her  follower.  I 
found  that  I  had  missed  the  notice  of  them  be- 
fore, both  becauee  they  were  so  minute  as  not 
easily  to  be  diacemed,  and  because  they  grew 
every  moment  nearer  In  their  colour  to  the  ol»- 
jecte  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  As 
the  followers  of  Education  did  not  appear  to  be 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  these  dangerous  as- 
sociates, or,  ridiculing  their  diminutive  slxe^  did 
not  think  It  poeslble  that  human  beings  should 
ever  be  brought  into  subjection  by  such  foeble 
enemies,  they  generally  heard  her  precepts  o^ 
vigilance  with  wonder:  and  when  they  thongfaC 
her  eye  withdrawn,  treated  them  with  eonterapt. 
Nor  could  I  myself  Chink  her  eautione  so  neees- 
sary  as  her  fteqoent  Ineukatioos  seemed*  to  sup- 
pose, till  I  observed  that  each  of  these  petty 
beings  held  secretly  a  chahi  In  her  hand,  with 
which  she  prepared  to  bind  these  whom  she 
found  within  her  power.  Yet  these  Habits, 
under  the  eye  of  Education,  went  quietly  f«»r- 
ward,  and  seemed  very  little  to  increase  in  bulk 
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or  strength ;  for  though  they  were  always  willing 
to  join  with  Appetite,  yet  when  Education  kept 
them  apart  from  her,  they  would  very  pnnetually 
obey  command,  and  miUce  the  narrow  roadi  in 
which  they  were  confined  easier  and  smoother. 

It  was  obeervabiei  that  their  stature  was  ncTer 
at  a  stand,  bnt  eontinnally  growing  or  decreta- 
Ing,  yet  not  always  In  the  same  proportions :  nor 
could  I  forbear  to  express  my  admiration,  when 
I  saw  In  how  much  less  time  they  generdly 
gained  than  lost  bulk.  Though  they  grew 
slowly  in  the  road  of  Education,  it  might  how- 
OTcr  be  perceived  tliat  they  grew ;  but  if  they 
once  deviated  at  the  call  of  Appetite,  their  sta- 
ture, soon  became  gigantic;  and  their  strength 
was  such  that  Education  pointed  out  to  her  tribe 
many  that  were  led  in  chains  by  them,  whom 
she  could  never  more  rescue  from  their  slavery. 
She  pointed  them  out,  but  with  little  eflRpct;  for 
all  her  pupils  appeared  confident  of  their  own 
superiority  to  the  strongest  Habit,  and  some 
seemed  in  secret  to  regret  that  they  were  hinder- 
ed firom  following  the  triumph  of  Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suf- 
fer her  power  to  be  felt  at  first.  Those  whom  she 
led,  she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  at- 
tend, but  was  continually  doubling  her  chains 
upon  her  companions ;  which  were  so  slender  in 
themselves,  and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while 
the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects,  they 
were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew 
tighter  as  it  had  been  longer  Worn ;  and  when  by 
continual  additions  they  became  so  heavy  as  to 
be  felt,  they  were  very  frequently  too  strong  to 
be  broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  In  this  man- 
ner to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  de- 
clivity began  to  grow  craggy,  she  resigned  her 
charge  to  two  powers  of  superior  aspect.  The 
meaner  of  them  appeared  capable  of  presiding 
in  senates,  or  governing  nations,  and  yet  watched 
the  steps  of  the  other  with  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention, and  was  visibly  confounded  and  per- 
plexed if  ever  slie  snifered  her  regard  to  be  drawn 
away,  llie  other  seemed  to  approve  her  sub- 
mission as  pleasing,  but  with  such  a  condesoen- 
aion  as  plainly  showed  that  she  claimed  It  as 
due ;  and  ipdeed  so  great  was  her  dignity  and 
sweetness,  that  he  who  would  not  reverence, 
must  not  behold  her. 

"  Theodore,*'  said  my  protector,  "  be  fearless, 
and  be  wise ;  approach  these  powers,  whose  do- 
minion extends  to  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Mountain  of  Existence.'*  I  trembled,  and  ven- 
tured to  address  the  inferior  nymph,  whose 
eyes,  though  piercing  and  awful,  I  was  not  able 
to  sustain.  «  Bright  Power,**  said  I, "  by  what- 
ever name  it  is  lawful  to  address  thee,  tell  me, 
thou  who  presidest  here,  on  what  condition  thy 
protection  will  be  granted  ?'*  "  It  will  begrant- 
ed,*'  said  she,  **  only  to  obedience.  I  am  Rca^ 
son,  of  all  subordinate  beings  the  noblest  and 


the  greatest ;  who,  if  tboo  wilt  receive  my  laws» 
win  reward  thee  lilce  the  rest  of  my  votaries,  by 
conducting  thee  to  Heligiofl.'*  Charmed  by  her 
voice  and  aspect,  I  professed  my  readiness  to 
follow  her.  She  then  presented  me  to  her  mis- 
tress, who  looked  upon  me  with  tendemcas.  I 
bowed  before  her,  and  she  smiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose 
happiness  she  had  been  so  long  solldtons,  she 
seemed  to  expect  that  they  should  express  some 
gratitude  for  her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  loss 
of  that  protection  which  she  had  hitherto  afford- 
ed them.  But  it  was  easy  to  discover,  by  the 
alacrity  which  broke  out  at  her  departure,  that 
her  presence  had  been  long  displeasing,  and  that 
she  had  been  teaching  those  who  folt  In  them* 
selves  no  want  of  instruction.  They  all  agreed 
in  r<^oicing  that  they  should  no  longer  be  sub* 
jeet  to  her  caprices,  or  disturbed  by  her  docu- 
ments, but  should  be  now  under  the  direction 
only  of  Reason,  to  whom  they  made  no  donbt 
of  beings  able  to  recommend  themselves  by  a 
steady  adherence  to  all  her  precepts.  Reason 
counselled  them,  at  their  first  entrance  upon  her 
province,  to  inlist  themselves  among  the  votaries 
of  Religion ;  and  informed  them,  that  if  they 
trusted  to  her  alone,  they  would  find  the  same 
fote  with  her  other  admirers,  whom  she  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  against  Appetites  snd  Pas- 
sions, and  who,  having  lieen  seized  by  Habits  in 
the  regions  of  Desire,  had  been  dragged  away 
to  the  caverns  of  Despair.  Her  admonition  was 
vain ;  the  greater  number  declared  against  any 
other  direction,  and  doubted  not  but  by  her  su« 
perintendency  they  should  climb  with  safety  up 
the  Mountain  of  Existence.  **  My  power,"  said 
Reason,  "  Is  to  advise,  not  to  compel ;  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  the  danger  of  your  choice.  The 
path  seems  now  plain  and  even,  but  there  are 
asperities  and  pitfalls,  over  which  Religion  only 
can  conduct  you.  Look  upwards,  and  yon  per<» 
oeive  a  mist  before  you,  settled  upon  the  highest 
visible  part  of  the  mountain ;  a  mist  by  which 
my  prospect  is  terminated,  and  which  is  pierced 
only  by  the  eyes  of  Religion.  Beyond  it  are  the 
temples  of  Happiness,  in  which  those  who  climb 
the  precipice  by  her  direction,  after  the  toil  of 
their  pilgrimage,  repose  for  ever.  I  know  not 
the  way,  and  therefore  can  only  conduct  yon  to 
a  better  guide.  Pride  has  sometimes  reproached 
me  with  the  narrowness  of  my  view,  but,  when 
she  endeavoured  to  extend  it,  oeuld  only  show 
me,  below  the  mist,  the  bowers  of  Content ;  even 
they  vanished  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them  ;  and 
those  whom  she  persuaded  to  travel  towarda 
them  were  enchained  by  Habita,  and  ingulfed 
by  Despair,  a  cruel  tyrant,  whose  caverns  art 
beyond  the  darkness  on  the  right  side  and  on 
the  left,  from  whose  prisons  none  can  escape, 
and  whom  I  cannot  teach  yon  to  avoid.** 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  tlicse 
who  demanded  her  protection.     Some  that  re- 
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•ollected  th«  dicUitMof  Edttcation,  finding  them 
now  seconded  by  another  authority^  lubmitted 
with  relnctanee  to  the  strict  decree,  and  engaged 
themselTeB  among  the  followers  of  Religion, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  nniformity  of 
tbeirmarch,  tbongh  many  of  them  were  women, 
and  by  their  oontinnal  endeavoars  to  more  ap- 
wards,  without  appearing  to  ngard  the  pros- 
pects which  at  every  step  coorted  their  atten- 
tion. 

All  those  who  determined  to  follow  either 
Reason  or  Religion,  were  continually  impor- 
tuned to  fonake  the  road,  sometimes  by  Paa- 
aions,  and  sometimes  by  Appetites,  of  whom 
both  had  reason  to  boast  the  success  of  their  ar- 
tiiloss;  for  so  many  were  drawn  into  by-paths, 
that  any  way  was  more  populous  than  the  right. 
The  attacks  of  the  Appetites  were  more  impetu- 
ous, those  of  the  Passions  longer  continued. 
The  Appetites  turned  their  followers  directly 
from  the  true  way ;  but  the  Pkssions  marched 
at  first  in  a  path  neariy  in  the  same  direction 
with  that  of  Reason  and  Religion,  but  deviated 
by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  they  entirely  changed 
their  course.  Appetite  drew  aside  the  dull,  and 
Paasion  the  sprightly.  Of  the  Appetites,  Lust 
was  the  strongest ;  and  of  the  Passions,  Vanity. 
The  most  powerful  assault  was  to  be  feared, 
when  a  Pasdon  and  an  Appetite  joined  their 
entieements ;  and  the  path  of  Reason  was  best 
IbUowed,  when  a  Passion  called  to  one  side,  and 
an  Appetite  to  the  other. 
'  These  seducers  had  the  greatest  success  upon 
ths  followers  of  Reason,  over  whom  they  scarcely 
ever  imUed  to  prevail,  except  when  they  coun- 
teracted one  another.  They  had  not  the  same 
triumphs  over  the  votaries  of  Religion;  for 
though  they  were  often  led  aside  for  a  time. 
Religion  ooutnonly  recalled  them  by  her  emis- 
sary Conscience,  before  Habit  had  time  to  en- 
chain them.  But  they  that  professed  to  obey 
Reason,  if  once  they  forsook  her,  seldom  return- 
ed ;  for  she  had  no  messenger  to  summon  them 
but  Pride,  who  generally  betrayed  her  confi- 
dence, and  employed  all  her  skill  to  support 
Passion ;  and  if  ever  she  did  her  duty,  was  found 
tmaUe  to  prevail.  If  Habit  had  inter]MMed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Religion  was  only  from  Habit ;  every 
tvtfaer  power  was  easily  resisted,  nor  did  they 
find  any  difficulty,  when  they  inadvertently 
quitted  her,  to  find  her  again  by  the  direction  of 
Conscience,  unless  they  had  given  time  to  Habit 
to  draw  her  chain  behind  them,  and  bar  up  the 
way  by  which  they  had  wandered.  Of  some  of 
thoee,  the  condition  was  justly  to  be  jrftied,  who 
turned  at  every  call  of  Conscience,  and  tried, 
ut  without  elfect,  to  burst  the  chains  of  Habit; 
»w  Religion  walking  forward  at  a  distance,  saw 
her  with  reverence,  and  longed  to  join  l|er;  but 
were,  whenever  they  approached  her,  withheld 
by   Habit,   and  languished  iq  sordid  bondage, 


which  they  could  not  osca^  though  they  scorn* 
ed  and  hated  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Habits  were  so  fiv 
Arom  growing  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests^ 
that  if  they  were  not  totally  overcome,  every 
struggle  enlarged  their  bulk  and  incressed  their 
strength ;  and  a  Habit  oppoeed  and  victorious 
was  mm%  than  twice  as  strong  as  befim  the 
contest.  The  manner  in  which  thoee  who  were 
weary  of  their  tyranny  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  them,  appeared  by  the  event  to  be  general- 
ly wrong ;  they  tried  to  looee  their  chains  ono 
by  one,  and  to  retreat  by  the  same  degrees  as 
they  advanced ;  but  bef(n«  the  deliverance  was 
completed.  Habit  always  threw  new  chaina 
upon  her  fugitive;  nor  did  any  escape  her  but 
thoee^  who^  by  an  effort  sudden  and  violent^ 
burst  their  shackles  at  ones  and  left  her  at  a 
distance ;  and  even  of  these  many  rushing  too 
precipitately  fbrward,  and  hindered  by  their 
terrors  from  stopping  where  they  were  safe* 
were  fatigued  with  their  own  vehemence,  and 
resigned  themselves  again  to  that  power  from 
whom  an  escape  must  be  so  dearly  bought,  and 
whose  tyranny  was  little  felt,  except  when  it 
was  resisted. 

Some  however  there  always  ware^  who»  when 
they  found  Habit  prevailing  over  them,  celled 
upon  Reason  or  Religion  for  assistance ;  each  of 
them  willingly  came  to  the  succour  of  her 
suppliant,  but  neither  with  the  same  strength . 
nor  the  same  suooess.  Habit,  insolent  vrith 
her  power,  would  often  presume  to  parley  with 
Reason,  and  offer  to  loose  some  of  her  <diaiiis 
if  the  rest  might  remain.  To  this  Reason,  who 
was  never  certain  of  victory,  frequently  con- 
sented, but  always  found  her  concession  de- 
struotivs,  and  saw  the  captive  led  away  by 
Habit  to  his  former  slavery.  Religion  neTer 
submitted  to  treaty,  but  held  out  her  hand  with 
certainty  of  conquest;  and  if  the  captive  to 
whom  she  gave  it  did  not  quit  his  bold,  always 
led  him  away  in  triumph,  and  placed  him  in 
the  direct  path  to  the  Temple  of  Happinen^ 
where  Reason  never  fiiiled  to  congratulate  his 
deliverance,  and  encourage  his  adherence  to  that 
power  to  whoee  timely  succour  he  was  indebted 
for  it. 

When  the  traveller  was  i^n  placed  in  the 
road  of  Happiness,  I  saw  Habit  i«afai  gliding 
before  him,  but  reduced  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf, 
without  strength  and  without  activity;  bat 
when  the  Passions  or  Appetites,  which  had  be- 
fore seduced  him,  made  their  appivach,  Haibit 
would  on  a  sudden  start  into  size,  and  with  un- 
expected violence  push  him  towards  them.  The 
wretch,  thus  impelled  on  one  side,  and  allured 
on  the  other,  too  frequently  quitted  the  road  of 
Happiness,  to  which  af%er  his  second  deviation 
from  it,  he  rarely  returned:  but  by  a  timely 
call  upon  Religion,  the  force  of  Habit  was 
eluded,  her  attacks  grew  fainter,  and  at  last  he* 
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wMi  the  m&mf  wm  antirdy 
destroyed.  SI10  then  begm  to  cmploj  tlioM 
natlen  fitfoltics  in  oonpUaDoe  wkh  the  powor 
which  ahe  eeold  not  «TerooBe;  and  as  ehegraw 
utgfin  in  ttature  and  in  atrength,  deand  away 
Ihe  aaperitiea  of  the  road  to  Happineai. 

From  thia  road  I  eoold  not  eaaily  withdnw 
my  attention,  becauaa  all  who  traTellod  It  ap* 
pearad  chearfol  and  aatisfied  |  and  the  further 
they  proceeded,  the  greater  appeared  tibeir  ala- 
crity, and  tiie  atrongw  their  oonyiction  of  the 
wiedom  of  their  giiido.  Some,  who  liad  never 
deviated  bat  hy  ahert  exconiona,  had  HahU  In 
the  middle  of  their  paiaafi  vigorooaly  anppori- 
log  tliem,  and  drivhog  off  thehr  Appelitee  and 
Faaalena  which  attempted  to  intern4»t  their 
progresa.  Othcra,  who  had  entered  thia  road 
late,  or  had  lo^  fvnaken  it,  were  toiling  on 
without  her  help  at  JeaaT,  and  oammonly  agalnat 
her  endeavonra.  Bat  I  obeerved,.  wlien  they 
appraadied  to  the  barfcn  feop^  that  few  were 
able  to  proceed  without  aome  aappert  from  Ha- 
bit :  and  that  they,  whoee  Habile  were  ationg^ 
advanced  towarda  the  miita  with  Bttle  emotion, 
and  entered  them  at  laat  with  calmneaa  and 
confidence;  after  which,  they  were  eeen  only 
by  the  eye  of  Religion :  and  thongh  Bcaaon 
looked  after  them  with  the  meet  eameat  curi- 
oaity,  aba  cenld  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpae, 
wlien  her  miatreea  to  enlafge  her  pcoapect  raiaed 
her  from  the  ground.  Beacon,  however,  die- 
aemed  that  they  were  aafis,  bat  Religion  aaw 
that  they  were  happy.    . 

**  Now,  Theodore,"  aaidmy  proteetor,  *'  with- 
draw thy  view  from  the  r^ona  of  obeeorlty, 
and  aee  the  fate  of  thoee  who,  when  they  were 
diamisaed  by  Edncation,  would  admit  no  direo- 
tioa  but  that  of  Raaaen.  Survey  thair  wander- 
faigi,andbevriae." 

I  looked  then  upon  ihe  Rood  of  Reaaon,  which 
waa  indeed,  00  far  aa  it  reached,  the  aama  with 
tint  of  Religion,  nor  had  Reaaon  discovered  it 
bat  by  bar  inatmctloa.  Yet  whan  «he  had 
once  been  taught  It,  aha  daaidiy  aaw4faat  it  waa 
right;  and  Fkide  had  aometimea  indted  her  to 
declare  the*  ahe  diaoovared  it  heraalf,  and  per- 
auaded  her  to  offer  heraelf  aa  a  guide  to  Rellgiop : 
whom  after majuy  valnespcrimenti  che  found  it 
her  higheat  privBage  to  foUow.  Reaaon  waa 
however  at  laat  well  inatracted  in  part  of  the 
way,  and  appeared  to  teach  it  with  aome  eucceae 
when  her  precepte  were  not  mierepreeeatad  by 
Fkualoa,  or  her  Inflaanee  overborne  by  Apfietlte. 
But  neither  of  theae  enemiea  waa  aha  able  to 
reeiat  Whan  Faarfon  eeized  npon  her  votaiiea, 
ahe  aeldom  attempted  oppoeition :  ahe  aeemed 
indeed  to  contend  with  more  vigour  i^inet 
Appetite,  bat  waa  generally  over- wearied  in  the 
ooateat;  and  If  either  of  her  oppopeiite  had 
oanfedfliated  with  Habit,  her  fiiithority  waa 
whcdlyat  an  end.  When  Hahit  endeavfured 
to  captivate  the  votariea  of  R«llglon»  aha  gnaw 


by  ilaw  dfgraeab  and  gave  time  te  aaoapa ;  but 
in  aeiaing  the  nidutppy  foUowcra  of  Reaaon,  ahe 
ptocaedad  tm  one  that  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
enlafged  haralae,  and  doubled  her  diaina  with- 
out intermlaaion,  and  vrithont  meerve. 

Of  thoaowhofwraookthedimctiona  of  Rea- 
aon,  aome  ware  led  aoide  by  the  iriiiqwre  of  Am- 
bition, who  wae  perpetually  pointing  to  atately 
palaoe«»  aitnated  on  emineneee  on  cither  dde, 
recountbig  the  deligfate  of  afUncpce,  and  boaat- 
ing  the  aacurity  of  power.  They  were  eadly 
peraoaded  to  f(idh>w  her,  Mid  HaUt  qnicUy 
threw  her  chaine  upon  Ihcm;  they  were  coon 
convinoad  mf  the  foUy  of  their  choice,  but  ft  w 
of  them  attempted  to  return.  Ambition  led 
thcna  forward  from  precipice  to  pmeipCce,  where 
many  fell  and  were  aaen  no  mora.  Thaae  that 
eacaped  were,  alter  a  long  aeriee  of  haxard%  ge- 
nerally delivered  over  to  Avariix,  and  enliated 
by  her  in  the  aervioa  of  J  yranny,  where  they 
oentinued  to  heap  19  geld  till  their  patroaa  or 
their  heira  puahed  them  headlong  at  laat  into 
the  cavern  of  Deepalr. 

Othera  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ram- 
ble In  oeaidk  of  thoie  fruita  that  hung  over  the 
rocka,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  firagrance. 
I  obeorved,  that  the  HabiU  which  hovered 
about  theee  aoon  grew  to  an  enormooa  aixe,  nor 
were  there  any  who  leaa  attempted  to  return 
to  Reaaon,  or  aooner  aunk  into  the  golfa  that 
Uy  before  them.  When  theae  firat  quitted  the 
road,  Reaaon  looked  after  them  with  a  frown  of 
contempt,  but  had  little  expectatlona^of  being 
able  to  redain*  them ;  for  the  bowl  of  intoxica- 
tion waa  of  auch  quadtiee  ae  to  make  them  loco 
idl  regard  but  for  the  preaent  mQment ;  neither 
Hope  nor  Fear  could  enter  their  retreata :  and 
Habit  had  ao  abaoiuto  a  power,  that  even  Con- 
aoience,  if  Religion  had  employed  her  in  their 
&vioar»  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  an 
entrance. 

Tliyere  were  others  whoee  cringe  it  wpa  ratlyer 
to  ncgl/eot  Reaaon  than  to  diwbey  her :  and  who 
retreated  from  the  haat  and  tumult  of  the  waj; 
not  to  the  liowera  of  Intemperance,  |l»ut  to  the 
maze  of  ^ndolenqe.  They  had  thia  peculiarity 
in  thdr  condition,  ti^t  they  were  always  in  sight 
of  the  Rqiad  of  Reaaon,  always  wishing  for  ber 
presepoe^  and  ali^aya  refsolving  to  retam  to- 
morrow. In  theae  waa  moat  eminent  .conapi> 
cuopa  the  an^bt^ety  of  Habit,  who  bupg  Unper- 
ceptible  aha/ckles  upon  ^ei^i;  ^ip,4  wfa  eyery 
moment  leading  tb|eq»  farther  from  the  road, 
which  tl^ey  always  imagined  that  they  had  the 
power  of  reaching.  They  wandered  on  from 
one  doub^  of  the  labyrinth  to  another,  with  the 
chai^  of  Habit  hapging  aecretly  upon  them, 
till,  pa  they  advjinced,  ,the  flowera  grew  paler^ 
and  the  scenta  fainter;  they  proceeded  Id  their 
dreary  march  without  pleasure  in  their  progresa, 
yet  without  po^er  to  return;  and  had  thia 
aggravation  above  all  othera,  that  they  were 
3S 
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erimioal  bot  not  delighted.  TIm  dnuikard  Ibr 
a  time  Uughed  over  his  wine;  the  ambltknie 
man  trinmphed  in  the  misoMrii^  of  hie  rival; 
but  the  captlTM  of  Indolenee  bad  neither  eape- 
riority  nor  merriment.  Dieconteat  lowered  in 
their  looks,  and  Sadaess  hoverad  roond  their 
shades;  yet  they  crawled  on  reloctant  and 
f loomy,  till  they  arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  ro- 
osss,  varied  only  vrith  popptce  and  nightshade, 
when  the  dominion  of  Indolenee  terminates, 
and  the  hopeless  wanderer  Is  delivered  np  to 
Melaneholy ;  the  chains  of  Habit  are  rivetted 
for  ever,  and  Melancholy,  harin^  tortured  her 
prisoner  for  a  time,  consigns  him  at  last  to  the 
craelty  of  Despair. 

While  I  was  musing  on  this  miserable  scene, 
my  protector  called  out  to  me,  *'  Remember, 
Theodore,  and  be  vrise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail 
against  thee. "  I  started,  and  beheld  myself  sor- 
nunded  by  the  rocks  of  Teneriflie :  the  birds  of 
light  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  glancss 
of  the  morning  darted  upon  me. 


THE  FOUNTAINS: 

A  FAtRT  TALK.* 


Felix  qui  pntuU  boni 
FuDtem  visere  Inddnm. 


BOBTDIUI. 


As  Floretta  wss  wandering  in  a  meadow  at  the 
foot  of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  little  bird  cry 
in  such  a  note  as  she  had  never  obeerved  before, 
and  looking  round  her,  saw  a  lovely  goldfinch 
edtangled  by  a  lime  twig,  and  a  hawk  hovering 
over  him,  as  at  the  point  of  seising  him  in  his 
talons. 

Floretta  longed  to  rescue  the  little  bird,  but 
was  afraid  to  encounter  thr  hawk,  who  looked 
fiercdy  upon  her  without  any  apparent  dread 
of  lier  approach,  and  as  she  advanced  seemed 
to  increase  In  biilk,  and  flapped  his  wings  In 
token  of  defiance.  Floretta  stood  deliberating 
a  few  moments,  but,  seeing  hnr  mother  at  no 
great  distance,  took  courage,  and  snatched  the 
twig  with  the  little  bird  upon  it.  When  she  had 
disengaged  him,  she  put  him  In  her  boeom,  and 
theliawk  flew  away. 

Floretta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  mother,  told 
htt*  firom  what  danger  she  had  rescued  him :  her 
mother,  after  admiring  his  beauty,  said;  that  he 
would  be  a  very  proper  Inhabitant  of  the  little 
gilded  cage,  which  had  bung  empty  since  the 
starling  died  for  want  of  water,  and  that  he 
should  be  placed  at  the  chamber  window,  for  it 
would  be  wonderfuHy  pleasant  to  hear  him  in 
the  morning. 


•  From  Bflacellanlcs  in  Frose  and  Vene.    ^y  Amu 
VTiUtants.    ITBR,  4to. 


Fkmtta,  with  tean  in  her  eyas,  reeled,  that  he 
had  better  have  been  devoured  by  the  hawk  than 
die  for  want  of  water,  and  that  she  would  not 
save  him  from  a  less  evil  to  put  him  In  danger  of 
a  greater :  she  therefore  took  him  into  her  hand, 
cieaned  his  feathers  from  the  bird  lime,  kioked 
upon  him  with  great  tendemcai,  and,  having  put 
his  bill  to  her  Hpe,  dismissed  him  Into  the  air. 

He  flew  in  circles  round  her  as  she  went 
home,  and,  perching  on  a  tree  before  the  door, 
delighted  them  awhile  with  such  sweetnees  of 
song,  that  her  mother  reproved  her  for  not  pot. 
ting  him  in  the  cage.  Floretta  endeavoured  to 
look  grave,  but  silently  approved  her  own  act, 
and  wishsd  her  mother  more  generosity.  Her 
mother  gueesed  her  thoughts,  and  told  her,  that 
when  she  was  older  she  would  be  vriser. 

Floretta,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  hoped 
to  hear  her  little  bird  the  next  morning  singiRg 
at  liberty.  She  awaked  eariy  and  listened,  but 
no  goldfinch  could  she  hear.  She  roee,  and 
walking  again  in  the  same  meadow,  went  to 
view -the  bush  where  she  had  seen  thelime-twig 
the  day  before. 

When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  was  near 
the  place  for  which  she  was  looking,  from  be- 
hind a  blossoming  hawthorn  advanced  a  female 
form  of  very  low  stature,  but  of  elegant  pro- 
portion and  majestic  air,  anayed  in  all  the  co- 
lours  of  the  meadow,  and  sparkling  as  she  moved 
like  a  dew-drop  In  the  sun. 

Floretta  was  too  mudi  disordered  to  speak  ov 
fly,  and  stood  motionless  between  fear  and  pie** 
sure,  when  the  little  lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

**  I  am,'*  says  she,  "  one  of  that  order  of  beinga 
which  some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Fisldee;  we 
have  always  been  known  to  inhabit  the  craga 
and  caverns  of  Plinlimmon.  llie  maids  and 
shepherds  when  they  wander  by  moonlight,  har* 
often  heard  our  music,  and  sometimes  seen  our 
dances. 

"  I  am  the  chief  of  the  iairies  of  this  region, 
and  am  known  among  them  by  the  name  of 
Lady  Lilinet  of  the  Blue  Rock.  As  I  lired  sd- 
ways  in  my  own  mountain,  I  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  human  manners,  and  theuglit 
better  of  mankind  than  other  fairies  found  them 
to  deserve ;  I  therefore  often  opposed  the  mis- 
chievous practices  of  my  sisters,  without  alwaya 
inquiring  whether  they  were  just.  I  eztinguiah* 
ed  the  light  that  was  kindled  to  lead  a  traveller 
into  a  mareh,  and  found  afterwards  that  be  ^rm* 
hasting  to  corrupt  a  riiigin ;  I  dissipated  a  miat 
which  assumed  the  form  of  a  town,  and  ^ms 
raised  to  decoy  a  monopolizer  of  com  from  hie 
way  to  the  next  market;  I  removed  a  thorn 
artfully  planted  to  prick  the  foot  of  a  ehuri  that 
was  going  to  hinder  the  poor  from  frilowin^  bis 
reapers ;  and  defeated  so  many  schemed  of  ob- 
struction and  punishment,  that  I  was  cited  be- 
fore the  queen  as  one  who  favoured  wickcdiiceat 
and  oppossd  the  execution  of  fairy  justioe.. 


A  FAIRY  TALE. 
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**  HftTing  nerer  been  aceuttonied  to  suffer  ooh- 
trol,  and  thinking  myvtif  diagraced  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  defence,  I  so  much  irritated  the  Queen 
by  my  sullenness  and  petulance,  that  in  her 
anger  she  transformed  me  into  a  goldfinch.  *  In 
this  form,*  says  she, '  I  doom  thee  to  remain  till 
some  human  being  shall  show  thee  kindnees 
without  any  prospect  of  interest* 

"  I  flew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  di»)eeted ; 
for  I  did  not  doubt  but  erery  reasonable  being 
must  love  that  which  having  never  offended, 
could  not  be  hated,  and  having  nopower  to  hurt, 
could  not  be  feared. 

"  I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  villages,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  myself  into  notice. 

<*  Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  corrupted 
among  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  I  employed  myself  for  five 
years  in  hooping  before  the  doors  of  cottages, 
and  often  sat  singing  on  the  thatched  roof:  my 
motions  were  seldom  seen,  nor  my  notes  heaid, 
no  kindness  was  ever  excited,  and  all  the  reward 
of  my  oflSciousness  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a 
stone  when  I  stood  within  a  threw. 

«  The  stones  never  hurt  me,  for  I  had  stUl  the 
power  of  a  fairy. 

"  I  then  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent habitations,  and  song  in  bowers  by  the 
walks  or  on  the  banks  of  fountains. 

<<  In  these  places,  where  novelty  was  recom- 
mended by  satiety,  and  curiosity  excited  by  lei- 
sure, my  form  and  my  voice  were  soon  distin- 
guished, and  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pretty  goldfinch  ;  the  inhabitants  would  walk 
out  to  listen  to  my  music,  and  at  last  it  was  their 
practice  to  court  my  visits  by  scattering  meat  in 
my  common  haunts. 

*<  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pecking 
in  full  security,  and  expected  to  regain  my  ori- 
ginal form,  when  I  observed  two  of  my  most  li- 
beral benefactors  silently  advancing  with  a  net 
behind  me.  I  flew  off,  and  fluttering  beside  them 
pricked  the  leg  of  each,  and  left  them  halting 
and  groaning  with  the  cramp. 

"  I  then  went  to  another  house,  where  for  two 
springs  and  summebi  I  entertained  a  sj^lpiidid 
family  with  such  melody  as  they  had  never  heard 
in  the  woods  before.  The  winter  that  followed 
the  second  summer  was  remarkably  cold,  and 
numy  little  birds  perished  in  the  field.  I  laid 
myself  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  ladies  as  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  faint  with  hunger ;  she 
picked  me  up  with  great  joy,  telling  her  com- 
panions that  she  had  found  the  goldfinch  that 
sung  so  finely  all  summer  In  the  myrtle  hedge, 
that  she  would  lay  him  where  he  should  die,  for 
she  could  not  bear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then 
pick  his  fine  feathen  very  carefully,  and  stick 
them  in  her  muff. 

'<  Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude 
could  give  way  to 'so  slight  an  interest,  T  chilled 
her  fingcra  that  she  could  not  hold  me,  then  flew 


at  her  fU9,  and  with  my  beak  gave  her  nose  four 
pecks  that  left  four  black  spots  Indelible  behind 
tbniak,  and  broke  a  match  by  which  she  would 
have  obtained  the  finest  equipage  in  the  county. 

<'  At  length  the  queen  repented  of  her  sen- 
tence, and  being  unable  to  revoke  it|  assisted 
me  to  try  experiments  upon  man,  to  excite  hi^ 
tenderness,  and  attract  his  regard, 

<*  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were 
always  disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in 
your  way  held  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  in  the 
shape  of  a  hawk,  made  the  show  of  devouring  nie. 
Yon,  my  dear,  have  rescued  me  from,  the  seeming 
danger  without  desiring  to  detain  me  in  oaptl* 
vity,  or  seeking  any  other  recompenee  than  the 
pleasure  of  benefiting  a  feeling  creature. 

"  The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your 
kindness,  that  I  am  come,  by  her  permission,  to 
reward  you  with  a  greater  favour,  than  eveir 
fkiry  bestowed  before. 

«  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  though  iMuntict 
in  design,  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in 
the  event  We  have  granted  mortals  to  wish 
aoeording  to  their  own  discretion,  and  their  dis?- 
cretion  being  small,  and  their  wishes  irreverai- 
ble,  they  have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own 
destruction.  But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta  shall 
have,  what  none  have  ever  before  obtained  from 
us,  the  power  of  indulging  your  wish  and  tbe 
liberty  of  retracting  it  Be  bold,  and  follow  me. ' ' 

Floretta  was  easily  penuaded  to  accompany 
the  fairy,  who  led  her  through  a  labyrinth  of 
crags  and  shrubs,  to  a  cavern  covered  by  a 
thicket  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

"  This  cavern,*'  said  she,  "  is  the  court  of  Li^ 
linet,  your  friend ;  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a 
certain  remedy  for  all  real  evils.'*  Lilinet  then 
went  before  her  through  a  long  subterraneous 
passage,  where  she  saw  many  beautiful  fairies, 
who  came  to  gaae  at  the  stranger,  but  who,  from 
reverence  to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  disturb- 
ance. She  heard  firom  remote  comen  of  the 
gloomy  cavern,  the  roar  of  winds  and  tbe  fall  of 
waters,  and  more  than  once  entreated  to  return  ; 
but  Lilinet,  assuring  her  that  she  was  safe,  per- 
suaded her  to  proceed,  till  they  came  to  an  arch, 
into  which  the  light  found  its  way  through  a 
fissure  of  the  rock. 

There  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest 
upon  a  bench  of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  foun- 
tains that  bubbled  before  th<*m,  said,  *<  Now  at- 
tend, my  dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude 
of  a  fkiry.  Observe  the  two  fountains  that 
spring  up  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a 
bason  of  alabaster,  and  the  other  into  a  bason 
of  dark  flint  The  one  is  called  the  Spring  of 
Joy,  the  other  of  Sorrow ;  they  rise  from  distant 
veins  in  the  rock,  and  buret  out  in  two  places, 
but  after  a  short  course  unite  their  streams,  aitd 
run  ever  after  in  one  mingled  current 

**  By  drinking  of  these  fountains,  which, 
though  shut  up  from  all  other  human  being's, 
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OtaJl  be  alw«yf  aoesNlbte  to  ymi,  It  wU  W  In 
p/ar  power  to  tcgaUito  yomr  fttlure  Mft. 

**  When  71m  are  drinUng  the  water  ef  J«y 
from  the  elabeelor  flmataiii,  jaa  wmf  tmfm  ywmt 
wlah,  and  it  ihall  be  granted.  As  jroa  raieeycMir 
with  higher,  the  wat«  will  he  eweeter  aad 
eweeter  to  the  taste ;  hot  beware  that  ymi  an 
not  tempted  by  Ite  fam rwaaing  iweef  ess  to  repeat 
your  diBUghtSy  for  the  111  efiseto  of  year  wish 
can  only  be  reaMTed  by  drinhlng  the  spring  aft 
sorrow  from  the  bason  of  flint,  if  hioh  will  be 
hitter  In  the  aune  proportion  as  the  water  of  joy 
was  sweet.  Now,  my  Floretta,  aoahe  the  e»- 
periment,  and  give  me  the  flrst  proof  of  modeiate 
desires.  Tdte  the  golden  oiip  that  stands  on  the 
margin  of  tlie  spring  of  Joy,  Ibrm  yonr  wlihi 
and  drink.*' 

Floretta  wanted  m  time  to  deUberato  en  the 
onlijeet  of  her  wish ;  her  <ret  desire  was  the  in- 
orease  of  her  beanty.  She  bad  seme  ^Uspro- 
portion  of  ftatnrss.  She  took  the  onp,  and 
wislied  to  be  agreeable;  the  water  was  swest, 
and  she  drank  eoptottdy;  and  In  the  fimntain, 
which  was  clearer  than  crystal,  she  saw  that 
her  flwe  was  completely  regular* 

She  then  fllled  the  enp  i«ain,  and  wished  fat 
a  rosy  bloom  upon  bar  cheeks :  the  water  was 
sweeter  than  before,  and  the  ooUnr  of  her  checks 
was  heightened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye:  the 
water  grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances 
were  like  die  beame  of  the  son. 

Wha  mnld  not  yet  etop;  ehe  drank  again,  de- 
sired to  be  made  a  perleot  beanty,  and  a  pnrfect 
beanty  she  became. 

She  had  now  whaterer  her  heart  could  wlah; 
and  making  an  hnmbls  roYerence  to  Lillnet,  ra- 
queeted  to  be  restored  to  her  own  habitation. 
They  went  back,  sad  the  fiUrles  in  the  way 
wondered  at  the  change  of  Floretto*s  finrm.  She 
came  home  delighted  to  her  mother,  who,  on 
seeing  the  improireroent,  was  yetnuire  delighted 
llianhenel£ 

Her  mother  from  that  time  pnshed  her  for- 
ward into  pttblie  view :  Floretto  wae  at  all  the 
resorte  of  idlenem  and  assemblies  of  pleasure; 
she  was  Ihtlgnsd  with  balls,  she  wasdoyed  with 
tnate,  ehe  was  exhausted  by  the  neceeslty  of  re- 
turning compUmente.  Thie  life  deligbted  her  a 
whiles  but  custom  soon  destroyed  Its  plessore. 
She  found  that  the  men  who  courted  her  to-day, 
resigned  her  on  the  morrow  to  other  flatterers, 
and  that  the  wonoen  attacked  her  reputation  by 
whispars  and  colnmnies,  till,  without  knowing 
how  she  had  offended,  she  was  shunned  as 
infamous. 

She  knew  that  her  reputaUon  was  destroyed 
by  the  envy  of  her  beanty,  and  resolred  to  de- 
grade herself  firam  the  dangerous  pra-eminence. 
She  went  to  the  bush  where  she  reseuad  the 
Urd,  and  called  for  Lady  LUinot  Immediately 
Uiinet  aiweared,  and  discovered  by  Floretto*s 


thei 

«FeUowme,"  shacrls^  « my  Fhnrettay  and 
be  wiser  far  the  lutnre." 

They  went  to  the  finuitainsy  and  FloreCta  be- 
gan to  taste  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were 
so  bitter  that  ehe  withdrew  mere  than  once  the 
cup  from  her  month:  at  last  she  reeolutdy 
drank  away  the  perfiection  of  beauty,  the  spark- 
Ung  eye  and  reey  hlooatit  and  left  hereelf  only 
agreeable. 

She  lived  for  eome  time  with  great  content; 
but  content  le  seldom  lasting.  She  had  a  desire 
In  a  short  time  again  to  taste  the  waters  of  joy ; 
ehe  called  for  the  conduct  of  Lillnet,  and  was 
led  to  the  alabaster  fountain»  where  ^e  drank, 
sad  wishedfor  a  folthful  lorer. 
After  te  cetera  she  was  soon  addreesed  by  a 
I  whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her 
He  courted,  and  flattered,  and  pro« 
mieed;  till  at  laet  ehe  yielded  up  her  heart.  Ho 
then  applied  to  her  paxente ;  and,  finding  bcr 
fortune  lem  than  he  ezpeeted»  contrlTod  a  qoar- 
rel,  and  deecrted  her. 

Esa^srated  by  her  dUappointment,  she  went 
in  qneet  of  LUinet,  and  expostulated  with  her 
for  the  deceit  which  dM  hsd  prsctised.  LOinet 
asked  her  with  a  smils,  for  what  she  had  been 
wishing;  and  being  told,  made  her  this  reply, 
;'*  Yon  are  not,  my  dear,  to  wonder  or  complain : 
you  may  wish  for  yoursd^  but  your  wishes  can 
haTO  no  effect  upon  another.  You  may  become 
lovely  by  the  efficacy  of  the  fountain,  but  that 
you  shall  be  loved  is  by  no  means  a  oortain  eon- 
sequence;  for  you  cannot  confer  upon  another 
either  diecemment  or  fidelity :  that  happiness 
which  you  must  derire  from  othere,  it  is  not  In 
my  power  to  regulate  or  brntow." 

Floretto  was  for  some  time  so  dijeoted  by 
thle  limitotion  of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she 
thought  it  unworthy  of  another  visit ;  but,  being 
on  some  oocasion  thwarted  by  her  mother's  au- 
thority, she  went  to  Lillnet,  and  drank  at  the 
alabaster  fountain  for  a  spirit  to  do  her  own 
way. 

Lillnet  mw  that  she  drank  Immoderatdy,  and 
admonished  her  of  her  danger;  but  ^firii  and 
her  own  way  gare  euch  sweetnem  to  the  water, 
that  ehe  could  not  prevaQ  upon  herself  to  for- 
bear, till  LOinet,  in  pure  oompaeslon, 
the  cup  out  of  her  hand. 

When  ehe  came  home  erery  thought  1 
tempt,  and  every  action  was  rebdlion :  she  had 
drunk  into  hereelf  a  spirit  to  resist,  hut  oould  nut 
giro  her  mother  a  disposition  to  yield;  the  old 
lady  asserted  her  right  to  govern;  and,  though 
she  was  often  foiled  by  the  fanpetuoeity  of  her 
daughter,  she  supplied  by  pertinacity  what  aho 
wanted  in  Tiolenoe :  so  that  the  house  waa  in 
contlnusl  tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter 
and  opposition  of  the  mother. 
In  time^  Floretto  uras  convinced  that  spirit 
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had  only  made  Imt  •  eafrioimM 
that  hflr  own  ways  oaded  In  trror,  perpUxUyf 
and  dl^praflo;  oho  poroelTad  that  tho  Tohemonco 
of  mind,  wfakh  to  a  man  auy  ■omotimfw  pro- 
ooro  awe  and  obedlonot^  prodnoo  to  a  woman 


back,  and  by  a  largo  dranght  Iron  the  flinty 
fi»otttain,  though  tho  water  wai  rery  bitter, 
veplaeed  henelf  under  her  mother's  eaio»  and 
quitted  her  spirit»  and  her  own  way. 

Floretta*a  fortune  was  moderate,  and  her  do- 
sires  were  not  larger,  till  her  mother  took  her 
to  qiond  a  summer  at  one  of  the  plaess  wlileh 
wealth  and  idlenees  frequent,  under  pretence  of 
drinking  the  waters.  She  was  now  no  longer  a 
perleet  beauty,  and  therefore  oonTersatlon  In 
her  presence  took  its  course  as  In  other  eompany, 
opinions  were  freely  told,  and  obscmitions 
made  without  reeerve.  Here  Floretta  first 
learned  the  importance  of  money.  When  she 
saw  a  woman  of  mean  air  and  empty  talk  draw 
the  attention  of  the  plsoe^  she  always  dlsoorered 
upon  inquiry  that  she  had  so  many  thonmnds 
to  her  fortune. 

She  soon  peroeiTed  that  where  theee  golden 
goddessee  appeared,  neither  birth,  nor  elcgane% 
nor  ciTilityi  had  any  power  of  attraction,  and 
every  art  of  entertainment  was  dcToted  to  them, 
^nd  that  the  great  and  the  wise  courted  their 
regard. 

The  dceire  after  wealth  was  raised  yet  higher 
by  her  mother,  who  was  always  telliog  her  how 
much  negtect  die  suffered  for  want  of  fortune^ 
and  what  distinctions,  If  she  had  but  a  fortonsi, 
her  good  qualltlee  would  obtain*  Her  narrative 
of  the  day  was  always,  that  Floretta  walked  in 
the  morning,  but  was  not  spoken  to  because  she 
had  a  small  fortune^  and  that  Floretta  danced  at 
the  ball  better  than  any  of  them,  but  nobody 
Blinded  her  for  want  of  a  fortune. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  sppeared 
to  be  Included,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  endure 
BO  longer,  and  came  homo  flattering  her  imi^i- 
nation  In  eeoret  with  the  riches  whteh  eho  was 
now  about  to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  retnm  ehe  walked  out 
alone  to  meet  Lady  LUlnet,  and  went  with  her 
to  the  fountain :  riches  did  not  taste  eo  ewoet  as 
either  beauty  or  spirit,  and  therefors  she  was 
not  immoderate  In  her  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  eavem,  LiUnet 
gave  her  wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  with 
an  order  to  conduct  Floretta  to  the  Black  Rock. 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  theyeoon  came  to 
the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  a  hid- 
den  treasure^  guarded  by  an  earthy  foiry  de- 
formed and  shaggy,  who  oppoeed  the  entrance 
of  Floretta  till  he  recognised  the  wand  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Mountain.  Here  Floretta  eaw  vast 
heape  of  gold  and  eilver  and  gems,  gathered  and 
xepeeited  in  former  agei^  and  intrusted  to  the 
guard  of  the  foiries  of  the  earth.   ThelittlefiOry 


dsllfwsd  the  oiden  of  her  i 
early  eeBtinei  promised  to  obey  them. 

FkrettA,  wearied  with  her  walk,  and  pleassd 
with  her  sneoess,  went  heme  to  res^  and  when 
ehe  wakad  in  the  monilng,  first  opened  her  eyea 
upon  a  eaUnet  of  Jewels^  and  looking  Into  her 
drawers  and  besas,  found  thsm  fiUed  with  gold* 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finest.  She 
was  the  first  to  adopt  any  expensiTO  fashion,  to 
subscribe  to  any  pompous  entertainment,  to  en* 
ooorago  any  foreign  artist,  or  engage  in  any 
ftoUo  of  which  the  cost  was  to  make  the  plea* 


She  was  on  a  sadden  the  fovonrita  of  every 
place.  Report  made  her  wealth  thrice  greater 
than  it  really  wasi  and  wherever  she  cam^  all 
was  attention,  revertneot  and  obodienoe.  The 
ladies  who  had  formeriy  eiighted  her,  or  by 
whom  ehe  had  been  formeriy  carssssd,  gratiiled 
her  pride  by  open  fiattery  and  private  murmurs. 
She  sometimes  overheard  them  railing  at  up» 
siart%  and  wondering  whence  seme  people 
came,  or  how  their  CKpentee  were  supplied. 
This  incited  her  to  heighten  the  splendour  of 
her  drem,  to  increase  the  number  of  her  retinue, 
and  to  make  euch  propositieas  of  costly  echemee, 
that  her  rivale  were  forced  to  desist  firom  oon« 
test. 

But  she  now  began  to  find  that  the  tricks 
which  can  be  pUyed  with  money  will  eddom 
bear  to  be  repeated,  that  admiration  Is  a  short- 
lived pamion,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  expenee  le 
gone  when  wonder  and  envy  are  no  more  ex- 
cited. She  found  that  rmpeet  was  an  empty 
form,  and  that  all  those  who  crowded  roond  her 
were  drawn  to  her  by  vanity  or  intermt. 

It  WBOi  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any 
terms  to  elevate  and  to  mortify,  to  raiae  hopea 
and  fears :  and  she  would  still  have  continued  to 
be  rich, 'had  not  the  ambition  of  her  mother 
contrived  to  marry  her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  de- 
spised as  ignorant^  and  abhorred  as  profligate* 
Her  mother  persisted  in  her  Importunity ;  and 
Floretta  having  now  loet  the  eplrit  of  resistance, 
had  no  other  refuge  than  to  divest  herself  of  her 
foiry  fortune. 

She  implorod  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who 
praised  her  resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully 
from  the  flinty  fountain,  and  found  the  waters 
not  extremely  bitter.  When  she  returned  she 
went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  that 
an  her  riches  had  been  conveyed  away  she  knew 
not  how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which 
Lilinet  bad  ordered  to  be  carried  back  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  dignity  of  mind. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  risiting  the 
fountain,  and  solaced  herself  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  9Twy  day  happened  to  produce :  at  last 
there  arose  in  her  imagination  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a.  Wit. 

The  pleseures  with  which  this  new  character 
appeared  to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great. 
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that  ah*  im  Mnpatlcnt  to  enjoy  them,  and,  riainf 
before  the  eon,  haatoned  to  the  place  where  ihe 
knew  that  her  Adry  patroneie  waa  always  to  be 
found.  IJlinet  was  willing  to  oondnet  her,  bat 
could  now  scarcely  restrsin  her  from  leading  the 
way  but  by  telling  her,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the 
fiiiries  of  the  caTem  would  refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  and  Flo- 
xettatooic  the  golden  oup  Into  her  hand;  she 
filled  it  and  dranic,  and  again  she  filled  it,  for 
wit  was  sweeter  thaa  riches,  spirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  returned  she  felt  new  successions  of 
Imagery  rise  in  her  mind,  and  whaterer  her  me- 
mory offered  to  her  Imagination,  assumed  a  new 
form,  and  connected  itself  with  things  to  which 
It  seemed  before  to  have  no  relation.  All  the 
appearances  about  her  were  changed,  but  the 
novelties  exhibited  were  commonly  defects. 
She  now  saw  that  almost  erery  thing  was 
wrong,  without  often  seeing  how  it  could  be 
better;  and  frequently  imputed  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  art  those  failures  which  were  caused  by 
the  limitation  of  nature. 

Whererer  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but 
censure  and  reformation.  If  she  visited  her 
friends,  she  quarrelled  with  the  situation  of  their 
houses,  the  disposition  of  th^  gardens,  the 
direction  of  their  walks,  and  the  termination  of 
their  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  fur- 
niturs,  for  she  vras  always  ready  to  tell  how 
it  might  be  finer,  or  to  conduct  her  through  spa- 
cious apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  full  of 
nobler  fabrics,  of  airy  palaces,  and  Hesperian 
gardens.  She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but 
•little. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  un- 
civil. If  she  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  ro- 
paid  them;  for  she  set  no  value  upon  vulgar 
praise.  She  could  not  hear  a  long  story  with- 
out hurrying  the  speaker  on  to  the  conclusion  ; 
and  obstructed  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for 
she  rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jeet,  and  never 
laughed  except  when  she  was  delighted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wner- 
ever  she  went ;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  hu- 
man manners  much  contribute  to  forward  her 
reception.  She  now  saw  the  disproportions  be- 
tween language  and  sentiment,  between  pamion 
and  exclamation  ;  she  discovered  the  defects  of 
every  action,  and  the  uncertaii^y  of  ererj  con- 
clusion ;  she  knew  the  malignity  of  friendship^ 
the  avarice  of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of  content, 
and  the  cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant,  but  the  greatest 
ef  all  pleasures  was  to  show  it.  To  laugh  was 
fomething,  but  It  was  much  more  to  make 
wthers  laugh.  As  every  deformity  of  cliaracter 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her,  she  could 
not  always  forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others :  as 
she  hated  false  appearancefl,  she  thought  it  her 
duty  to  detect  them,  till,  between  wantonness 
and  virtue,  scarce  any  that  she  knew  escaped 


without  some  wounds  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule ; 
not  that  her  merriment  was  always  the  conse- 
quence of  total  contempt,  for  she  often  honoured 
virtue  where  she  laughed  at  affectation. 

For  these  practioes,  and  who  can  wonder,  the 
ery  vras  raised  agidnst  her  from  every  quarter, 
and  to  hunt  her  down  was  generally  determined. 
Every  eye  was  watching  for  a  foult,  and  every 
tongue  wss  busy  to  supply  its  share  of  defama- 
tion. With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of  mind, 
she  was  censured  as  too  free  of  fiivours,  becaoae 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men :  with  ge- 
nerous sensibility  of  every  human  excellcoee, 
she  was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she 
could  not  scatter  praise  with  undistingulabcd 
profusion:  with  tenderness  that  agonised  at 
real  misery,  she  vras  charged  with  delight  in  the 
pain  of  others,  when  she  would  not  condole 
with  those  whom  she  knew  to  counterfeit  afflie- 
thm.  She  derided  false  appearances  of  kind- 
ness and  of  pity,  and  was  therefore  avoided  as 
an  enemy  to  society.  As  she  seldom  commended 
or  censured  but  with  some  limitations  and  ex« 
ceptions,  the  world  condemned  her  as  Indifierent 
to  the  good  and  bad;  and  because  she  was 
often  doubtfbl  where  others  were  confident, 
she  was  charged  with  laxity  of  princtplea, 
while  her  days  were  distracted  and  her  rest 
broken  by  niceties  of  honour  and  scruples  of 
morality. 

Report  had  now  made  her  so  formidable  tbat 
all  flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave 
a  ball  to  his  mistress  and  her  friends.  It  was  sti- 
pnlated  that  Floretta  should  not  be  invited.  If 
she  entered  a  public  room,  the  ladies  oourtaied, 
and  shrunk  away,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  aa 
speaking,  but  Floretta  woald  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more  sprightly  than  her 
aunt,  she  was  threatened  that  in  a  little  time 
she  would  be  like  Floretta.  Visits  were  Tciy 
diligently  paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not 
to  be  at  home;  and  no  mother  trusted  her 
daughter  to  henelf  without  a  caution,  if  she 
should  meet  Floretta,  to  leave  the  company  as 
soon  as  she  could. 

With  all  this  Floretta  made  sport  at  fint,  but 
in  time  grew  weary  of  general  hostility.  She 
would  have  been  oontent  with  a  few  friends,  but 
no  firiendship  was  durable :  it  was  the  fashion  te 
desert  her,  and  with  the  fashion  what  fidelity 
will  contend?  She  could  have  easily  amused 
herself  in  solitude,  but  that  she  thought  it 
mean  to  quit  the  field  to  treachery  and  folly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constancy, 
and  she  Implwed  Lllinet  to  rid  her  of  her  wit : 
Llllnet  complied,  and  walked  up  the  mountain, 
but  was  often  foroed  to  stop  and  wait  for  her 
follower.  When  they  came  to  the  flinty  foun- 
tain, Floretta  filled  a  small  cup  and  slowly 
brought  it  to  her  lips,  but  the  water  was  Insnp- 
portobly  bitter.  She  just  tasted  it,  and  daehed 
it  to  the  ground)  diluted  the  bitterness  at  the 
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fmuitMln  of  ilaliiiliir,  aad  nmtlwwd  to  keep  h«r 
wit  with  all  ita  oonaequenccs. 

Being  dow  a  wit  for  life,  ehe  aorreyed  the 
varioua  conditlooa  of  mankind  with  such  eupe- 
riority  of  eentiment»  that  ahe  found  f!»w  distino- 
tione  to  be  envied  or  desired,  and  therefore  did 
not  very  aoon  make  another  Tleit  to  the  fountain. 
At  len|^  being  alarmed  by  iickneia»  she  reeol Ted 
to  drink  length  of  life  from  the  golden  cu]>.  She 
returned  elated  and  seeare>  for  though  the  lon- 
gevity aoquired  waa  indeterminate,  ehe  consider- 
ed death  as  hr  distant,  and  therefore  suffered  it 
not  to  intrude  upon  her  pleasures. 

But  length  of  life  included  not  perpetual 
health.  She  felt  herself  continually  decaying, 
and  aaw  the  world  fading  about  her.  The  de- 
lights of  her  early  days  would  delight  no  longer, 
and  however  widely  she  extended  her  view,  no 
new  pleasure  could  be  found ;  her  friends,  her 
enemies,  her  admirers,  her  rivals  dropped  one  by 
one  Into  the  grave,  and  with  those  who  succeed- 
ed them  she  had  neither  community  of  joys  nor 
jtrife  of  competition. 


I  By  this  time  she  began  to  doubt  whether  oid 
age  were  not  dangerous  to  virtue ;  whether  pain 
would  not  produce  peevishness,  and  peevishness 
impair  benevolence.  She  thought  that  the  spM- 
tade  of  life  might  bt  too  long  continued,  and 
the  vicss  which  were  often  seen  might  raise  less 
abhorrence ;  that  reeolutlon  might  be  eapped  by 
time,  and  let  that  virtue  sink*  which  in  its  firm- 
est state  it  had  not  without  difficulty  supported  ; 
and  that  it  was  vain  to  delay  the  hour  which 
must  come  at  last,  and  might  come  at  a  time  of 
lem  preparation  and  greater  imbecility. 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  Lilinet,  whom  she 
accompanied  to  the  flinty  fountain ;  where,  after 
a  short  combat  with  herself,  she  drank  the  bitter 
water.  They  walked  back  to  the  favourite  bosh 
pensive  and  silent ;  «  And  now,*'  said  she,  "  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  the  last  benefit  that  Floretta 
can  receive.*'  Lady  Lilinet  dropped  a  tear,  im- 
preased  upon  her  lips  the  final  kiss,  and  resigned 
her,  as  she  resigned  herself,  to  the  course  of  nsr 
ioie. 
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Hat  toOeipptalaezegit  gloria  panoi. 
Saeb  Arte  puisnes  tbe  votaries  of  pnlsa 
TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Jut. 


Fleet  Prison,  Feb,  24. 


Si*. 


To  a  benevolent  dlepotiaon,  every  state  of  life 
will  ailDrd  aome  opportunities  of  contributing  to 
the  wellhre  of  mankind.  Opulence  and  splen«> 
dour  are  enabled  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  adversity, 
to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  to  increase  the  felicity  of  all  around  them ; 
their  example  will  animate  virtue^  and  retard 
the  progress  of  vice.  And  even  indigence  and 
obscurity,  though  without  power  to  confer  faap- 
plneee,  may  at  least  prevent  misery,  and  apprize 
thoee  who  are  blinded  by  their  passions,  that 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  irremediable  calamity. 
Pleaaed,  Aerefore,  with  the  thought  of  reoo- 
veilng  others  from  that  folly  which  has  embit- 
tered my  own  days,  I  have  presumed  to  addrem 
the  Adventurer  from  the  dreary  mansions  of 
UTetchedness  and  despair,  of  which  the  gates  are 


so  wonderfully  constructed,  ss  to  fly  open  for  tho 
reception  of  strangers,  though  they  are  imper- 
vious as  a  rock  of  adamant  to  such  as  are  within 
them: 

FacilU  d  wauut  Avend  ; 

tfacteiaique  diet  pateiaiH  Jama  DUk: 
Seirancaregradmm,tiiperatsiieaadenadamrat, 
Haeepm,kk  labor  of.  Visa 

Tbe  gates  of  Hell  are  open  night  and  day ; 

ftnooth  the  descent,  and  amy  is  tbe  way : 

But  to  retuni  and  view  the  cheoftil  ildes ; 

In  this  the  task  and  aolghty  labour  lieiL       DarDBir. 

Suffer  me  to  acquaint  yon.  Sir,  that  I  have 
glittered  at  the  ball,  and  sparkled  in  tbe  cin'le ; 
that  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  unknown 
favourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at  the  masquerade, 
have  been  the  delight  of  tabies  of  the  first 
feshion,  and  envy  of  my  brother  beaux  ;  and  to 
descend  a  little  lower.  It  is,  I  believe,  still  remem- 
bered, that  Messrs.  Vdours  and  d'Espagne  stand 
indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their  present  influ- 
ence at  Guildhall,  to  the  elegance  of  my  shapes 
and  the  graceful  freedom  of  my  carriage. 

'        Scd  giuf  pntdara  ctprotpera  taaUf 
VtrrbatUetitpartilmaumvmataryml  Juv. 

See  the  wild  purchase  of  the  bold  and  vain, 
'Where  every  bliss  Is  bought  with  equal  pain  ( 


mifi 


THB  ilDVBNTUREIt 


Aa  I  wtsnd  faito  tba  wmUfUfymnff  with  • 
•■  eligHit  pcnon  sad  a  Inrgt  «tatB^  It  wm  Bit ! 
long  belbre  I  diMBlMi|M  mjwOt  inm   tht  | 
•hacklM  of  nllgioa ;  ibr  I  wm  dalMmiaedto  tht ' 
purtttit  of  pl«aw«)  wki«l^  aeooriiaf  to  mjr  mo- 
tioDt,  eonabtod  ia  the  imrartrilntd  — d 
od  gntiieotloni  of  oray  puiioa  ai 
pattte;  and  as  thb  oo«ld  not  bo  ohtainad 
tha  frowna  of  a  pcvpatoal  dictator,  I  oonaldflnd 
nU^nammjvumji  and  prooeadioi^ to  traat 
htr  with  aoBltniptaad  dnriiioii,  wai  not  a  littio 
deUghtod>  thatiha  nnftahiontblonaai  of  har  ap. 
pearaaaa,  and  tha  nnawimatad  UDifbrmity  of  her 
aeotiooBk  aifordad  frequent  opportimitiei  for  the 
aalliae  of  nf  ImafinatioD. 

GoBoeiHng  bow  that  I  was  salfleiaBtly  ^oaU- 
iad  to  langh  awaf  aemples,  I  imparted  asy  va- 
narin  to  thoaa  aaioof  mj  ftmale  IhTonrltes, 
whoeevlrtaa  I  inteodcd  to  atlaiok;  fbr  I  waa 
wettaeeund,  that  pride  woold  be  able  to  araka 
hot  a  weak  defiuMi,  whcareUfioB  waesabTert* 
ed;  nor  was  my  stiocess  below  my  expectatlent 
the  lore  of  pleaaore  ia  too  strongly  Implanted  in 
the  female  breast,  to  soffer  them  ecmpohNisly  to 
examine  the  Talidity  of  aiguments  designed  to 
weaken  Restraint;  all  are  easily  led  to  belieYe, 
that  whatever  thwarts  t^eir  indlnation  must  be 
wrong:  little  more,  therefore,  was  required, 
than  by  the  additfon  of  aovna  ofrcitoiatanpes,  «iid 
the  exaggeration  of  others,  to  make  merriment 
supply  the  place  of  demonatration ;  nor  was  I  so 
aenaeless  ss  to  offer  arguments  to  sudi  aa  oould 
not  attend  to  them,  and  with  whom  a  repartee 
or  catch  would  more  eflfectnally  answer  the  same 
porpose.  Thia  being  effscted,  thars  remained 
only  « the  dread  of  the  world:"  but  BAsnna 
poared  too  high,  to  think  the  opinion  M>f  others 
worthy  her  notice;  Lntitia  seemed  to  think  of 
It  only  to  dedare,  that  <«  if  all  her  hairs  were 
worlds,"  she  should  reckon  tham  »  well  lost  for 
lore;"  and  Fastorella  fondly  oonoeiTed,  that  she 
oould  dwcU  for  ever  by  the  aide  of  a  babbling 
fountain,  content  with  her  swain  and  fleecy 
care ;  without  ooosidcriog  that  stillness  and  so- 
litude 6an  aiSwd  satisfaction  only  to  innocence. 

It  is  not  the  dcdre  of  new  aeqnisitions,  but 
the  glory  of  conquests,  that  tree  the  seldier's 
breast;  as  indeed  the  town  Is  sddom  worth 
much,  when  it  has  sulTered  the  devastations  of 
a  siege ;  so  that  though  I  did  not  openly  declare 
the  eifects  of  my  own  prowess,  which  b  forbid* 
den  by  the  laws  of  honour,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  I  was  very  solidtous  to  bury  my  reputa- 
tion, or  to  hinder  accidental  discoveries.  To 
have  gained  one  victory,  b  an  inducement  to 
hazard  a  second  engagement:  and  thoiigh  the 
success  of  the  general  should  be  a  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  fortiflcation,  it  be- 
comes, with  many,  a  pretence  for  an  immedbte 
surrender,  under  the  notion  that  no  power  b 
able  to  withstand  so  flnrmldable  an  advenary; 
while  others  brave  the  danger^  and  *i»«nir  it 
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meaa  to  surieadM',  aad  daafidlf  to  fly.  Me- 
lissa, indeed,  knew  better;  and  though  ahe  covM 
not  boast  the  apathy,  stsadlnces,  and  Inflexibi- 
lity of  a  Cato»  wanted  not  tiie  mere  prudent 
virtue  of  Sdpio^  and  gained  the  vicCory  by  de- 
dfaiittg  the  contest. 

You  must  not,  however.  Imagine,  that  I  wa% 
during  this  Btate  of  abandoned  Hbertinisni,  ee 
fully  convinced  of  the  fltnees  of  my  own  eon- 
dtiet,  as  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew 
very  weU,  that  I  might  Jusdy  be  deemed  tiie 
peet  of  society,  and  that  aneh  proeeedingB  mn^ 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  my  health  and 
fortune ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  thb  kind  vras 
to  live  upon  tha  rack:  I  fled,  thenfore^  to  the 
t^ooM  of  mirth  and  Jollity,  as  they  are  caBod, 
and  endeavoured  with  burgundy,  and  aoontinaal 
rstation  of  company,  to  free  myself  from  the 
pangs  of  reflection.  From  them  eigba  we  frn- 
quandy  sallied  forth  In  qnsst  of  advmftnres^  to 
Hhm  no  small  tsrver  and  sonstswmtion  of  afl  the 
sober  stragglera  tha*  came  In  our  way:  and 
though  we  never  Injured,  like  our  ilium liiim 
progenitors,  the  Mohocks^  either  life  or  limbs; 
yet  we  have  in  the  midst  of  Covent  Garden 
|>(iried  a  tailor,  who  had  been  tronUeaomie  to 
some  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of 
cabbage-leaves  and  stalks,  with  thb  eonoeltv 


Out  youiscif  with  oibbeie^  of  which  jaafm^maammft 


There  can  be  no  reason  for  mentioning  the 
common  exploits  of  hreaUng  windows  and  hrois^ 
Ing  the  vratch ;  unices  it'  be  to  tell  yon  of  the 
device  of  producing  befew  the  justice  bndcen 
lanthoms,  which  have  been  paid  for  a  hntodred 
times :  or  their  appearances  with  patches  on  thdr 
heads,  under  pcetenee  of  hsbif  cut  by  tha  aword 
that  WM  never  drawn :  nor  need  I  my  any  thing 
of  the  more  formidaUe  attack  of  sturdy  chair- 
men armed  with  poles;  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Revel's  free  was  at 
once  laid  flat,  and  that  effected  in  an  Inaiant, 
which  Ito  most  mortal  foe  had  for  ymia  aamyed 
Invaiau  I  shsU  pam  over  the  amidenis  thnt  at^ 
tended  attempts  to  scab  wAndosm,  aaid  * 
vours  to  dislodge  signs  from  their  haaka : 
are  mmy  **  hair  breadth  'scapes,"  hesldsi 
in  the  "  imminent  deadly  breach;"  but  tha 
rake's  UA^  though  it  be  equaUy  hsTsrdona  with 
that  of  the  soldier,  b  neither  aneompaniad  with 
preeent  honour  nor  with  pleaaing  retrospect; 
such  is,  and  such  ought  to  b^  the  difference 
between  the  enemy  and  the  preserver  of  hb 
country. 

Amidst  such  giddy  and  thooghtes  extniv»- 
ganoe^  it  will  not  seem  etrange,  that  I  waa  oittea, 
the  dupe  of  coarse  flattery.  Whan  Mona. 
L' Allonge  assured  me  that  I  thrust  quart  over 
arm  better  than  any  man  in  England,  what  oould 
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t  len  than  present  hlxn  with  a  sword  that  cost 
me  thirty  pieces  ?  I  was  bound  for  a  hundred 
pounds  for  Tom  Trippet,  lieeause  he  had  de- 
dared  that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any 
man  in  the  tliree  kingdoms  except  myself.  But 
I  oAen  parted  with  money  agidnst  my  inclina- 
tion, either  because  I  wanted  the  resolution  to 
refuse,  or  dreaded  the  appellation  of  a  niggardly 
fellow ;  and  I  may  be  truly  said  to  have  sqnan^ 
dered  my  estete,  without  honour,  without 
friends,  and  without  pleasure.  The  last  may, 
perhaps,  appear  strange  to  men  unacquainted 
with  the  masquerade  of  life :  I  deoeiyed  others, 
and  1  endeavoured  to  deceire  myself;  and  have 
worn  the  fiioe  of  pleasantry  and  gayety,  while 
my  heart  suffered  the  most  exquisite  torture. 

By  the  instigation  and  encouragement  d  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat 
in  parliament ;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
town  of  Wallop  in  the  west,  where  my  arrival 
was  welcomed  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  was 
in  three  days  sure  of  a  majority :  but  alter  drink- 
ing out  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  of 
wine,  and  bribing  two-thirds  of  the  corporation 
twice  over,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  Iwrougfa  had  been  before  sold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  con- 
siderable, was  presently  dissipated  ;•  and  as  the 
attraction  grows  more  strong  the  nearer  any  body 
approaches  the  earth,  when  once  a  man  begins 
to  sink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  Telodty  always 
increasing ;  every  supply  is  purchased  at  a  higher 
and  higher  price,  and  every  office  of  kindness 
obtained  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty. 
Having  now  acquainted  you  with  my  state  of 
elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  continu- 
ance of  my  correspondence,  show  you  by  what 
steps  1  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  Pall  I^loil 
to  my  present  habitation.  I  am,  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

MisAaarans. 


'^^^v^  «%«%«> 
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TitfWf  •»•  tftftmn  xw\  hm  /up  r«vnii  rmx^rrm 

Hon. 

•i— Pallas  pour*d  sweet  dumben  on  hit  muI  ; 
And  balmy  dreamt,  the  gift  of  mA  rapote^ 
Cabn*d  all  hif  palm,  and  baniah'd  all  his  vroea 

PCIPB. 

Ip  every  day  did  not  produce  i^h  instances  of 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhapa, 
b«*  at  a  loss  why  so  liberal  and  impartial  a  bene- 
lactor  as  Sleep  should  meet  with  so  few  histo- 
rians or  pani^yrists.     Writers  are  so  totally  ab- 


sorbed  by  the  business  of  the  day,  as  never  to 
turn  their  attention  to  that  power,  whoee  offi- 
cious hand  so  seasonably  suspends  the  burden  of 
life:  and  without  whoee  interposition  man 
would  not  -he  able  to  endure  the  fiitigue  of  labour, 
however  rewarded,  or  the  struggle  with  oppoei- 
tion,  however  suocessfuL 

Night,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longest 
part  of  life,  and  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent 
and  happy,  is  yet  nnfchankfully  neglected,  ezoept 
by  those  who  pervert  her.  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  im- 
patience, and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  ar- 
rival :  Fontenelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  her 
prafses ;  and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hiding  from  his 
view  the  worlds,  which  he  imagines  to  appear  in 
every  constellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been 
always  deficient  in  her  praises ;  Milton  has  ob- 
served of  the  Night,  that  it  is  « the  pleasant  time, 
the  cool,  the  silent." 

These  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to 
pay  particular  homage  to  Night ;  since  they  are 
indebted  to  her,  not  only  for  cessation  of  pain, 
but  increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for  slumber, 
but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
avowed  votaries  are  the  sons  of  luxury  :  who  ap- 
propriate to  festivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest ; 
who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure  as  commenc- 
ing when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  busy  mul- 
titudes, and  ceases  to  dissipate  attention  by  in- 
trusive and  unwelcome  variety ;  who  begin  to 
awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  worid  siniu 
into  insensibility ;  and  revel  in  the  soft  affluence 
of  flattering  and  artificial  lights,  which  «more 
shadowy  set  off  the  fhoe  of  things." 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will 
be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained ; 
it  may  1>e  observed,  that  however  Sleep  may  be 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
so  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unsatisfied :  and  if,  as  some  have  done,  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  tax  of  111^  we  cannot  but  observe 
it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless  we  could 
cease  to  be  men  ;  for.  Alexander  declared,  that 
nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  divi- 
nity, but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without  sleep* 

To  live  without  deep  in  our  present  fluctuate 
ing  state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the 
lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of 
the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else,  a 
perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  second  only  to  that  of  the  misera- 
ble beings  whom  Swift  has  in  his  travels  so 
elegantly  described,  as  "  supremely  cursed  with 
immortality." 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy  to  prevent  sa- 
tiety, and  to  endear  life  by  a  short  absence ;  and 
to  the  miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of 
quiet.  Life  is  to  most,  such  as  could  not  be  en- 
dured without  frequent  intermission'  of  exii^ 
tencex  Homer,  therefore,  has  thought  it  an 
3  T 
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ofllM  Worthy  of  th«  godd«M  of  wisdom)  to  lay  < 
UlyaMS  asleep  when  landed  OD  FhMcia.  I 

It  is  related  «f  Banretkr,  whose  early  ad- 
vances  ia  literature  soarce  any  huoMui  mind  has 
equalled,  that  he  tpent  twelye  hours  of  the  four  ^ 
and  twenty  in  sleep:  yet  this  appears  from  the 
Vnd  state  of  his  health,  «nd  the  shortness  of  his 
life,  to  hare  been  too  small  a  respite  for  a  mind 
so  Tiforously  and  intenself  employed :  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  exercise 
his  mind  leu,  and  his  body  more :  since  by 
this  means  it  is  highly  probable,  that  though  he 
would  not  then  have  astonished  with  the  blsse 
of  a  oomet,  he  wonld  yet  have  shone  with  the 
permanent  radiance  ot  a  iUed  star. 

Nor  should  it  be  obJ«eted»  that  there  hare  been 
many  men  who  dally  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen 
houis  in  study :  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  re- 
portsdit  has  nerer  been  done ;  others  hare  dsoe 
it  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  of  the  rest  It  aj^ 
pesrs,  that  they  employed  their  minds  in  such 
operations  ss  required  neither  celerity  nor 
strength,  in  the  low  drudgery  of  eoUating  copies, 
comparing  authorities,  digesting  dictionaries,  or 
accumulating  oonq>ilationi. 

Men  of  study  and  iaoagiBatlon  are  frequently 
npbraided  by  the  industrious  and  plodding  sons 
of  care^  with  passing  too  great  a  part  of  their 
life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  But  these  deAers  of 
sleep  teem  not  to  remember,  that  though  it  must 
be  granted  them  that  they  are  crawling  about 
before  the  break  of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said 
that  they  are  perfectly  awake;  they  exhawt  no 
spirits,  and  raquire  no  repairs ;  but  lie  torpid  as 
a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  least  are  known  to  lire 
only  by  an  inert  and  iluggish  locomotiTe  fa^ 
culty,  and  may  be  said,  like  a  wounded  snake, 
to  "  drag  their  slow  length  along." 

Man  has  been  long  known  among  philosophen 
by  the  appellation  of  the  microcosm,  or  epitome 
of  the  world :  the  resemblance  between  the  great 
and  little  world  might,  by  a  rational  oboerver, 
«e  detailed  to  many  particulars;  and  to  many 
more  by  a  fanciful  speculatist.  I  know  not  in 
which  of  these  two  classes  I  shall  be  ranged  for 
obeervii^,  that  as  the  total  quantity  of  light  and 
darkness  allotted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
erery  region  of  the  earth  is  the  same,  though 
distributed  at  Tarious  times  and  in  different 
portions ;  so,  perhaps,  to  each  individual  of  the 
human  species,  nature  has  ordained  the  same 
quantity  of  wakefulness  and  sleep;  though  di- 
vided by  some  into  a  total  quiescence  and  vigor- 
otts  exertion  of  their  faculties,  and  blended  by 
others  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  existence,  in  a 
state  between  dreaming  and  reasoning.  In  which 
they  either  think  without  action,  or  act  without 

tlMUght. 

The  poets  are  generally  well  affected  to  sleep : 
as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  re- 
spite from  thought ;  and  gladly  resign  them- 
vvlrcs  to  that  gentle  power,  who  not  only  be- 


stows rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  bsppier 
ngioBs,  where  patreos  are  always  kind,  and 
audiences  are  always  candid,  where  they  m 
feasted  in  the  bowers  of  imagination,  ud 
crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  priddei, 
an4  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  put  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wildiof 
life,  who  see  the  innumerable  terrors  «ih1  dis. 
trusses  that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  Inut 
of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  perspicuitf, 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  glidto 
close  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  prospect,  ud 
loM  in  a -short  insensibility  ths  remembrtnce  oC 
othen*  miseries  and  their  own.  The  hero  im  no 
higher  hope,  than  that,  after  having  roaicd  le. 
gions  after  legions,  and  added  kingdom  te  king- 
dom, he  shaU  retire  to  mUder  happioesi,  ud 
dose  his  days  in  social  fesUvity.  l^witortlM 
sage  can  expect  no  greater  happiness,  than  tiut, 
after  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  r- 
searehes,  and  fatigued  nis  fancy  in  boundloi 
excursions,  he  shaU  sink  at  night  in  thetna. 
quUUty  of  sleep. 

The  poeta,  among  all  tlioss  that  cojoy  tiie 
Ueaslngs  oT  sleep,  have  been  least  ashamed  to 
aefcnowlodge  their  benefactor.  How  much  Stir 
tins  oottsidered  the  evils  of  lifie  as  assuaged  and 
sofUned  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may  dift- 
cover  by  that  pathetic  invocation,  which  ho 
poured  oat  in  hb  waking  nights :  and  t)iat  Cow. 
ley  among  the  other  felicities  of  his  darliag  lo- 
Utude,  did  not  forget  to  number  the  pri?Ucfe 
of  sleeping  without  disturbance,  we  may  lesn 
from  the  rank  that  he  assigns  among  the  pU»  of 
nature  to  the  poppy,  "  which  is  scattered,"  aj% 
he,  «  over  the  fields  of  com,  that  all  the  needs 
of  man  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  that  bread 
and  sleep  may  be  found  together.*' 
atqubbtvUmnCertHbenigna 
Me  pmttti  gennen,  vchemeKter  errati 
Oa  me  i»  partem  reeipiiabaiter 

FtrtUttCgn. 

MequeJhmteiiimnquetmmtperomHa 
CbMHiflw  mmdo  Dea  tpeargd  erat, 
CfUOU^Ol  atU,  dm  magna  susten. 
taailauUe. 

Carpe,  mortaOt,  mea  doaa  tatia, 
Carpe,mcpkmta$^Ukuretmre, 
Sed  eattar  pam$,  eatur  et  eoporis, 

Ctcteraspeme. 

He  wildly  em  who  thlno  I  yiekl 
Precedence  in  the  wdUloth'd  fidd, 

Though  viz'd  with  wheat  I  grow: 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worth. 
And  to  adorn  the  teeming  earth. 

She  hede  the  Poj^y  blow. 

Nor  vainly  gay  the  eight  to  pleaae. 
But  bleaaed  with  power  mankind  to  cacc, 

The  goddess  naw  me  riic: 
"  Tlmve  with  the  lifMupportingframr 
She  cried,  "  the  aolaoe  of  the  iwain. 

The  ooidial  of  hi*  cyea 
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**  Seise,  hapiqr  mortal,  tete  the  eoo^ 
My  hand  inppUai  thy  itoep  and  tooA, 

And  makca  tlMe  truly  Ueit: 
With  plentcoitf  meali  enjoy  the  day. 
In  dumber*  paic  the  night  away, 

And  leave  to  Ikte  the  reat/*  c.  a. 

Sleep»  thtntony  m  the  chief  of  aU  caithly 
Uemliigi,  la  Justly  appropriated  to  Indaatry  and 
temperance;  the  refreshing  reel,  and  the  peace- 
ful night,  are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  liee 
down  weary  with  honeat  laboor,  and  free  from 
thefumea  ot  indigested  luxury;  It  Is  the  jast 
doom  of  lii^ineas  and  gluttony,  to  he  inactire 
without  ease,  and  drowsy  without  tranquillity. 

Sleep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image 
of  death;  "  so  like  it,'*  says  Sir  Thomas  firown, 
"  that  I  dare  not  trust  It  without  my  prayers;*' 
their  resemblance  is,  indeed,  apparent  and  strik- 
ing; they  both,  when  they  seize  the  body^  leave 
the  aoul  at  liberty ;  and  wise  is  he  that  remem- 
bers of  both,  that  they  can  be  safe  and  happy 
only  by  virtue. 
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mmtUahilepeOta 
E$i  tiU,  eauUUt,  nom  emr»tt$,  vure  nottrk, 
■Dujii  jiufij,  il  JuHiili  frtoiiiiiMiw  tntibui  adttag; 


OVIOL 


-  Th'  attempt  fonake. 


And  not  my  chariot  but  my  oounad  take ; 

While  yet  lecurely  on  the  earth  you  itand; 

Nor  touch  the  honci  with  too  raab  a  hand. 

AoiMsosr. 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Sir, 


FUxt,  March  ZUh. 


1  Kow  send  you  the  sequel  of  my  story ;  which 
hud  not  been  so  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have 
brought  myself  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impa- 
tience was  felt  for  the  fate  of  Misnrgynis ;  who 
lias  travelled  no  unbeaten  track  to  zxiibcry,  and 
(fonsequently  can  present  the  reader  only  with 
such  incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  seen  me.  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my 
^lory,  not  dispensing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an 
all -cheering  sun;  but  like  another  Phaeton, 
scMi-ching  and  blasting  every  thing  round  me. 
i  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  finish  my  career, 
and  pass  as  rapidly  as  pos8i\>le  through  the  re- 
maining vicissitudes-  of  my  life. 

When  I  first  began  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I 
made  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  supply.  The 
newspapers  were  perpetually  offering  directions 
to  men,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  business 
than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  those  who  place 
their  supreme  felicity  in  scattering  it.  I  posted 
away,  therefore,  to  one  of  thcss  advertisers,  who 


by  his  propesals  seemed  to  deaf  in  thousands : 
and  was  not  a  little  ebagilned  to  find,  that  this 
genefal  benefaeter  would  have  nothins  to  d» 
with  any  larger  earn  than  thitty  pounds,  nor 
would  venture  that  without  a  Joint  note  froax 
myself  and  a  reputable  honeefceepcr»  or  for  a 
longer  time  than  three  months. 

It  was  not  yet  so  had  with  me,  as  that  I 
needed  to  solicit  surety  for  thirty  ponndo ;  yet 
partly  from  the  greedlncas  that  extravagance  al- 
ways produces,  and  partly  fhim  a  dssire  of  see- 
ing the  humour  of  a  petty  umrsr,  a  character  of 
which  1  had  hitherto  lived  In  ignorance^  I  con- 
descended to  Ikrten  to  his  terms.  Ue  proceeded 
to  inform  me  of  my  grwt  felicity  in  not  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  eoitortloner;  and  aaanred 
me,  that  I  should  find  him  extremely  moderate 
in  his  demands:  he  was  not,  indeed,  oertaia 
that  he  eeuld  furnish  me  with  the  whole  sum, 
for  people  were  at  this  particular  time  extremely 
pressing  and  fanportnnate  for  money :  yet,  as  I* 
had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  would 
try  what  he  could  do,  and  give  me  his  answer 
in  three  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  npOD 
him  again ;  and  was  again  informed  ot  the  great 
demand  for  money,  and  that  **  money  was  moneys 
now : "  he  then  advised  me  to  be  ptmotual  in  my- 
payment,  as  that  might  induce  him  to  befriend- 
me  hereafter ;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  d€»-' 
ducting  at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  per  cent,, 
with  another  panegyric  upon  his  own  mode- 
ration. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices 
of  usurious  oppression;  but  cannot  omit  my 
transaction  with  Squeeze  on  Tower-hill,  who, 
finding  me  a  young  man  of  considerable  expec- 
tations, employed  an^  agent  to  persuade  me  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  during 
the  joint  Uves  of  his  daughter  Nancy  Squeeze 
and  myself.  The  negotiator  came  prepared  to 
inforce  his  proposal  with  aU  his  art ;  but  finding 
that  I  caught  bis  ofl'er  with  the  eagerness  of 
necessity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid ;  "  he  had 
mentioned  it  out  of  kindness ;  he  would  try  to 
serve  me :  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honest  man,  but 
extremely  cautious.*'  In  three  days  he  came  to 
tell  me,  that  his  endeavours  had  been  ineffectual, 
Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life; 
but  that  there  was  one  expedient  remaining; 
Mrs.  Squeeze  could  Influence  her  husband,  and 
her  good  will  might  be  gained  by  a  compliment. 
I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Squeeze,  and 
poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  which  usual- 
ly gain  access  to  rank  and  beauty ;  I  did  not 
then  know,  that  there  are  places  in  which  the 
only  compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit 
with  a  jeweller,  I  afterwards  procured  a  ring  of 
thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  presented,  and 
was  soon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
He  appeared  peevish  and  backward,  and  my  old 
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fH«nd  whltpertd  im,  that  he  winildii«Ter  mak« 
»  dry  b«v»iii :  I  tlMrsfora  Invited  him  to  a  tA- 
vmu  Nine  timee  we. met  on  the  affeir ;  nine 
times  I  paid  four  poondi  for  the  eupper  and  cla- 
let ;  tad  nine  gulneae  I  gave  the  egent  for  good 
oAcea.  I  then  ohtatned  the  money^  poying  ten 
per  cent,  adranoe ;  and  at  the  tenth  meeting  gave 
another  eupper,  and  ditboned  fifteen  poonde  for 
thewrltinge. 

Othera  who  styled  themaelTeB  brokers,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might, 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  eipensive  foUy,  I  took 
a  house  and  furnished  It.  I  amnssd  myself  with 
despoiling  my  moveablee  of  their  gloesy  appear- 
anoe,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  sus- 
pldeos ;  and  in  this  I  snooeeded  so  well,  that  he 
fiivoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
upon  that  which  was  rated  at  eeven  hundred.  I 
then  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian 
about  me  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken 
or  removed.  Thie  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
tax ;  but  It  was  too  late  to  recede :  and  I  com> 
forted  myeelf,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  had  some  apprehensions,  from  eeUing, 
by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  I  had  so  emiiorraaMd  myself, 
that  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriv- 
ing excusesi,  and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such 
as  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  Itcoet  me 
eighty  pounds  In  presents  to  Mr.  Leech,  the  at- 
tomey,  for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred, 
which  he  solicited  me  to  take  when  I  bad  no 
need.  I  was  perpetually  harassed  with  impor- 
tunate demands,  and  insulted  by  wretchee,  who 
a  few  months  before  would  not  have  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes  from  the  dust  hefon  me.  I  lived 
In  continual  terror,  frighted  by  every  noise  at  the 
door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  reet 
without  feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, "  Let  him  who  sleepe  too  much,  borrow 
the  pillow  of  a  debtor  :'*  my  solicitude  and  vexa- 
tion ke^  me  long  waking;  and  when  I  had 
dosed  my  eyes,  1  was  pursued  or  Insulted  by  vi- 
sionary  bailiila. 

When  I  refiected  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
shifts  I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  eould  not  but 
curse  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  in  a  sea  of  troublee,  from  which  it 
was  highly  Improbable  that  I  should  ever 
emerge.  I  had  some  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an 
estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle ;  but  he  disap- 
pointed me  by  marrying  his  housekeeper;  and, 
catching  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  quarrelling 
with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon 
a  girl  whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  be- 
ing squandered  upon  prostitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  ex- 
tricating myself  by  marrisge ;  a  scheme  which,  I 
flattered  myself,  nothing  but  my  preeent  distress 
would  have  made  me  think  on  with  patience.   I  i 


determined,  theref«t%  to  look  out  for  s  tcoder 
novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal; 
and  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Miai  Biddj 
Simper.  I  had  now  paid  her  six  or  seven  tUHi; 
and  so  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  •  gentku 
man  and  a  rake,  that  I  made  no  doubt  thit  boU 
her  person  and  Ibrtane  would  soon  lie  mine. 

At  this  critical  time.  Miss  Gripe  caUed  ajna 
me,  in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  UMwey,  ud 
loaded  with  trlnketa  that  I  had  in  my  dap  of 
afiluence  lavished  on  her.  Thoee  days  were  now 
over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  tbcy  wooU 
ever  return.  She  was  not  aUe  to  withttaod  tbe 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Takm  the  btiliff 
offered  her,  but  brought  him  into  my  spertmcBt 
disguised  in  a  livery;  and  taking  my  iword  to 
the  window,  under  pretence  of  sdmiring  ihi 
workmanship,  beckoned  him  to  seiie  me. 

Dela;r  would  have  been  expensivs  withoat  dh^ 
as  the  debt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  «r 
ball :  I  theieforesuilcrod  myself  to  be  immediate- 
ly conducted  to  JalL 

VeitiMmmmiUiptmmpHmltqmekiJkiKamOrH, 
Luettu  a  mlirka  ponttre  aAUa  cmrm; 
PaUfntaq[iKktMlm4fmtrU,Mi»kri'9emm, 
JU  SMrfNi^  et  tiieie$ii9iBftHMtf  el  inrfk  tg^t^ 

VllflL 

Just  In  the  gate  sBd  in  the  jawt  or  bdl, 
Rero^cAil  caret  and  iollen  iwraiwi  dwdi: 
And  pale  dtoeeaei,  and  repining  age; 
Want,  ftar,  and  ftoBlne^wireilaladiaga  D>tBa 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadAiI :  apriiM 
Is  sometimes  aUe  to  shock  those,  who  endure  it 
In  a  good  cause :  let  your  Imagination,  therefoR, 
acquaint  you  vHth  what  I  have  not  wordi  to 
exprses,  and  conceive,  If  possible,  the  borronof 
Imprisonment  attended  with  reproach  and  ipo- 
miny,  of  involuntary  association  with  the  refiw 
of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  too 
abandoned  for  sodety,  but  being  nowiWedfii»> 
shame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  vt» 
by  consorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  whom,  llitefflJwWi 
imprisonment  has  rather  mortified  than  bar- 
dened  :  with  these  only  I  converse;  and  ofthoe 
you  may  perhape  hereafter  receive  someacoooDt 
from  your  humble  servant, 

Ml8lECT»U8. 
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No  fidth  of  partaenhip  dominion  owno  : 
StUl  diaooid  hoven  o*er  divided  throoci. 

It  is  weU  knovm,  that  many  thing"  *PP«^P^ 


Bible  in  speculation,  which  can  never 


beredoeri 
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that  hKwe  flattered  manUnd  with  theoretieal  epe- 
cioasness,  few  have  serred  any  other  purpoee 
than  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  contrivers. 
A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantic  and 
abeurd  the  echeme  may  now  appear,  since  the 
properties  of  air  have  been  better  understood, 
seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aspiring 
wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began  to  doat  npon 
their  glossy  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  im- 
patience for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 

Aniefugam^  lAiemUmq^ferU  gnuk  UHgula  ciUHpum. 

HUk,  vales,  sad  floods  appear  already  crost: 

And,  tn  he  staits,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost     Pon. 

Among  the  fallacies  which  only  experience 
can  detect,  there  are  some  of  which  scarcely  ex- 
perience itself  can  destroy  the  influence  ;  some 
which,  by  a  captivating  show  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, are  perpetually  gaining  upon  the  human 
mind ;  and  which,  though  every  trial  ends  in 
disappointment,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  sense 
of  miscarriage  wears  gradually  away,  persuade 
us  to  try  again  what  we  have  tried  already, 
and  expoee  us  by  the  same  failure  to  douUe 
vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the 
expectation  of  great  performances  by  confeder- 
ated strength.  The  specnlatist,  when  he  has 
carefully  observed  how  much  may  be  performed 
by  a  single  hand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  oper- 
ation the  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accu- 
mulating power  till  resistance  vanishes  before 
it;  then  r^oices  in  the  success  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of 
former  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
might  so  readily  be  procured,  and  suflered 
themselves  to  be  debarred  from  happiness  by  ob- 
stacles which  one  united  effort  would  have  so 
easily  surmounted. 

But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the 
first  attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  differ- 
ent  apprehensions,  the  discordant  passions,  the 
jarrlug  intevrsts  of  men,  will  scarcely  permit 
that  many  should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  design  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  end ;  and  of  the 
several  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate, 
as  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by 
his  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long 
series  of  action  some  will  languish  with  fatigue, 
and  some  be  drawn  off  by  present  gratifications : 
some  will  loiter  because  others  labour,  and  some 
will  cease  to  labour  because  others  loiter :  and  if 
once  they  come  within  prospect  of  success  and 
profit,  some  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious ; 
some  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage ;  some 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake*  lest  their 


labours  should  diiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

The  history  of  manidnd  informs  us  that  a 
single  power  is  very  seldovi  broken  by  a  oonfe- 
deracy.  States  of  different  interests,  and  aspects 
malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  united  for  a 
time  by  common  distress ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
self  preservation  fall  unanimouely  upon  an  ene- 
my, by  whom  they  are  aU  equaDy  endangered. 
But  if  their  first  attack  can  be  withstood,  time 
will  never  Ikil  to  dissolve  their  union :  sucoesa 
and  misearriage  will  be  equally  destructive: 
afrer  the  conquest  of  a  province,  they  will 
quarrel  in.  the  division ;  alter  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
all  will  be  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by 
abandoning  the  rest. 

From  the  Impoesibility  of  confining  numbers 
to  the  constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a 
common  interest,  arises  the  difficulty  of  securing 
subjects  against  the  encroachment  of  governors. 
Power  is  always  gradually  stealing  away  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  because  the  few  are  mora 
vigilant  and  consistent;  it  still  oontraeta  to 
a  amaller  number,  till  in  time  it  centres  inn 
single  person. 

Thus  aU  the  finrms  of  governments  Inatituted 
among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
narchy; and  power,  however  diffosed  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  cor- 
ruption, commotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last 
in  the  (Aief  magistrate. 

«  There  never  appear,'*  says  Swifl,  '<  more 
than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age ;  but  if 
they  were  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  be- 
fore them."  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  man- 
kind, that  of  this  union  there  is  no  probability. 
Am  men  take  in  a  wider  compass  of  inteOectual 
survey,  they  are  more  likely  to  choose  dMRwent 
olidects  of  pursuit ;  as  they  see  more  vrays  to 
the  same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily  persuaded 
to  travel  together ;  as  each  is  better  qualified  to 
form  an  independent  scheme  of  private  great- 
nen,  he  will  reject  with  greater  obetinacy  the 
project  of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will 
less  readily  be  made  a  follower  or  an  asaociate. 

The  reigning  philoeophy  informs  us,  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,,  are 
regulated  in  their  progress  through  the  ethereal 
spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary 
forces;  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained 
from  deserting  their  orbits,  and  losing  them- 
selves  In  the  immensity  of  heaven ;  and  held 
off  by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  and 
clustering  found  their  centre  with  everlasting 
cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  per- 
haps discovered  in  the  motions  of  men :  we  are 
formed  for  society,  not  for  combination :  we  are 
equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  doee  conneetion 
with  our  fellow-beings,  and  in  total  separatlou 
from  them ;  we  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
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fcjr  inmnl  ijmiMthy,  bat  kept  back  from  eon. 
tact  by  privBto  interMtt. 

Some  pbllofophon  ha^e  been  fooUeh  cnouffh 
to  imagine*  tbat  ImproTementa  might  bo  made 
In  tlM  system  of  the  uniTene,  by  a  dilTereDt  ar- 
langement  of  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  and  pdUtidansy 
equally  Ifnorant  and  equally  presumptoooa,  may 
easily  be  led  to  snppose  that  the  happiness  of  oar 
worid  wonld  be  promoted  by  a  dlfferept  tendency 
of  the  hnman  mind.  It  appears,  indeed*  to  a 
alight  and  snperflcial  obserrer,  that  many  things 
Impracticable  in  oar  present  states  might  bo 
easily  effected,  if  mankind  were  better  disposed 
to  onion  and  cooperation :  bat  a  little  reflection 
wiU  diaeorer,  that  if  eonfederaoiee  were  easUy 
formed,  they  would  lose  ibehr  cttcaoy,  since 
numbers  woold  bo  oppoeed  to  numbers,  and 
nnanimlty  to  unaninUty ;  and  instead  of  the 
prcaent  petty  competitione  of  indlTidnals  or 
single  families,  multitudes  wonld  be  supplanting 
multitudes,    and    thousands    plotting   against 


Thers  is  no  daai  of  the  hnman  species,  of 
which  the  union  eeeaas  to  have  been  more  ex- 
pected, than  of  the  learned  :  the  rest  of  the  worid 
hare  almost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up 
together  in  colleges  and  cloisters;  sorely  not 
without  hepe,  that  they  would  look  liBf  tbat  ha|^ 
piness  in  ooocord,  whidi  they  were  debarred  from 
finding  in  ^mriety ;  and  that  such  conjunctions 
of  intellect  would  recompense  the  munificenes 
of  foundsrs  and  patrons,  by  performances  abore 
the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

Bat  Dieeerd,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple 
Into  the  banquetting  chamber  of  the  goddessce, 
has  had  the  addrem  to  scatter  her  laurels  In  the 
aomlnaries  of  Isaming.  The  friendship  of  sto* 
dents  andof  beantiee  la  for  the  meet  part  equally 
sincere,  and  equally  durable :  as  both  depend  for 
happinen  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of 
which  the  valne  arises  merely  from  comparison, 
they  are  both  ezpoeed  to  perpetual  Jealousies, 
and  both  Incessantly  employed  in  schemea  to  in- 
tercept the  praiecs  of  each  other. 

I  am,  howeyer,  far  from  Intending  to  inculcate 
that  this  confinement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
eompaoions,  has  been  wholly  without  adyaniage 
to  the  public :  nelghbonrbood,  where  it  does  not 
eonciliato  friendship,  incites  competition ;  and 
he  tbat  wonld  oontentedly  rest  in  a  lower  de- 
gre4  of  exoellenoey  where  he  had  no  rival  to 
dread,  will  be  urged  by  hie  impntisnce  of  inferi- 
ority to  Incessant  endeaTOors  after  great  attain- 
meats. 

.  These  stimalationa  of  honest  rivalry  are,  per- 
hape,  the  chief  effects  of  academies  and  societiee ; 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  johit  labours, 
every  single  piece  le  always  the  production  of 
an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his  colleaguee 
but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolutian  to 
write,  becaoae  the  rest  are  writing,  and  the  scorn 
of  obscurity  whBe  the  rest  are  illubtrious. 
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The  wretch  that  often  hw  deceived, 
Thoufl^  truth  he  apeak*,  ii  ne'er  t)dieTed 

Whxk  Aristotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
ooold  gain  by  uttering  falsehooda?  he  repiifd, 
"  Not  to  be  credited  when  he  ihaU  teU  ths 
truth." 

The  ehatacternf  a  liar  is  at  once  as  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  those  whe  have 
lost  their  virtue  it  might  be  expected  that  from 
the  Tiolatkm  of  troth  they  should  be  natniixd 
by  their  pride.  Almost  every  other  vice  that  d» 
gracee  hnman  nature,  may  be  kept  in  oonnto. 
nance  by  applanse  and  aasoclatkni ;  the  eomptff 
of  Tirgin  innooenee  eees  himself  envied  by  thi 
men,  and  at  least  not  detested  by  the  womes; 
the  drunkard  may  easily  unite  with  bdngi,  d». 
voted  like  himself  to  noisy  merriments  or  lileat 
insensibility,  who  wlUedebnte  his  vfetories  over 
the  norioes  of  Intemperance,  beast  themsdvei 
the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tdl  with 
faptore  of  the  mnltltndes  whom  nnsaoeeMfal 
emulation  has  hurried  to  tbe  grave:  even  the 
robber  and  the  out-throat  have  tbeir  fuUowm, 
who  admhre  their  address  and  fattrapMlty,  tbeir 
stratagems  of  rapine^  and  their  fideUty  to  the 
gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  Har,  is  famriaUy  tsl 
univenally  deepised,  abandoned,  and  disowned; 
he  has  no  domeetic  oonsolatknie  which  he  m 
oppose  to  the  censure  of  mankind;  be  can  Rtin 
to  no  firatemity,  where  his  crimes  may  stand  ia 
the  place  of  virtuee ;  bat  is  giveo  op  to  the 
hisses  of  the  muhltade,  without  friend  and  with- 
out apologist.  It  is  the  pecnlfaff  cooditloB  of 
folsehood,  to  be  equally  detested  by  the  good  an4 
bad :  ^  The  devils,"  says  Sir  Thomm  Browa, 
''donot  tell  lies  to  one  anoHier ;  for  troth  is  B^ 
ceeaary  to  all  sodeties :  nor  can  the  society  of 
hell  subsist  without  it." 

it  Is  natural  to  expect,  thata  crime  tkmifcne- 
raUy  detestisd,  should  be  generally  avoided; 
at  least,  that  none  ehouM  expose  hivMlf  ^ 
unabated  and  unpltied  Infomy,  witboatan  «k- 
quate  temptetion ;  and  that  to  goilt  so  eatniy 
detected,  and  so  aeverely  ponlsbed)  an  adequate 
temptation  would  not  readily  be  foand. 

Yet  so  It  is,  that  In  defiance  of  eensure  and 
contempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated;  and 
scarcely  tbe  moot  vigilant  and  unremitted  ar- 
cumspecUon  wlU  secure  him  tbat  mixes  with 
mankind,  fi^m  being  hourly  deceived  by  menof 
whom  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  they 
mean  any  injury  to  him  or  profit  to  thenwelve« : 
even  where  the  autaject  of  eonvermtion  coulJ  «« 
have  been  expected'to  put  tbe  psjriooa  in  shUio"/ 
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or  to  hmr^  exdtsd  eltlMr  bopa  or  f«or,  or  zeal  or 
malignitf  ,  toAcient  to  induoe  any  man  to  pot  hia 
re|Mitatioii  in  haxard,  bowew  little  lie  might 
Talae  it,  or  to  ofcrpower  the  lore  of  troth,  how- 
ever weak  might  be  ite  inflaenee. 

The  casoiate  have  Tery  dlUgenUy  distingoiehed 
lies  into  their  eeveral  dbuMo,  aeeording  to  their 
▼arioua  degrees  of  oiaiigDity;  but  they  have, 
1  thinlc,  generally  omitted  that  which  is  most 
common,  and,  perhape,  not  least  miscbieroiia : 
which,  since  the  moralists  hare  not  giren  it  a 
name,  I  shall  distinguish  as  the  &  of  vanily. 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  impated  most  of  the 
falsehoods  which  every  man  pereeives  hoorly 
playing  upon  his  ear,  and,  peihapa^  most  of  those 
that  aro  propagated  with  SMeem.  Tothelioof 
commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malios,  the  motive  is 
SO  apparent,  that  they  are  seldom  n^gUgeatly  or 
implicitly  received ;  snspidon  is  Always  watchfal 
over  the  practices  of  intorest;  and  wliaAetier  the 
hope  of  pUii,  or  desire  of  miaehief,  can  prompt 
one  man  to  assert,  another  is  by  reasons  sqoally 
cogent  incited  to  refute.  Bat  vanity  pleasss 
herself  with  each  slight  gratifications,  and  looks 
forward  to  pleasure  so  nmotely  consequential, 
that  her  practioea  raiae  no  alarm,  and  her  atra- 
tagema  are  not  eaaily  diacovered. 

Vanity  ia.  Indeed,  often  auiViered  to  paaa  un- 
pursued  by  aoapiclon,  becauae  he  that  would 
wateh  her  motions^  can  never  be  at  reat :  fraud 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence ;  aomo 
opportunity  of  time  and  place  ia  neceaaary  to 
their  agency;  but  acaroe  any  man  ia  abstracted 
one  moment  from  hie  vanity ;  and  he,  to  whom 
truth  aforda  no  giatiiicationa,  ia  genendly  in> 
dined  to  aeek  them  in  ialeehooda. 

It  ia  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  «  That 
tiwwf  man  haa  a  desire  to  appear  anpcrior  to 
others,  though  it  were  only  in  having  eeen  what 
they  have  not  aeen.'*  Such  an  acddental  ad- 
vantage, ainoe  It  noitber  imi^ea  merit,  nor  eon- 
iera  dignity,  one  would  think  ahould  not  be  de- 
aired  ao  much  aa  to  1m  couaterfdted :  yet  even 
this  vanity,  triAing  aa  it  ia,  producea  innumer- 
able narratives,  all  equally  Ibke;  but  more  or 
lem  credible  in  proportion  to  the  akill  or  confl^ 
dence  of  the  relater.  How  many  may  a  aum 
of  diiFaa|ve  oonveraation  count  among  hia  ao- 
qnaintanaes,  whose  lives  have  been  signalized 
by  WMKiberlen  escapes;  who  never  croes  the 
river  but  in  a  sUnnm,  or  take  a  Journey  into  the 
country  without  more  adventures  than  be£Bl  the 
knights- errant  of  ancient  times  in  pathless  fo- 
rests or  enchanted  castles  I  How  many  must 
he  know,  to  whom  portents  and  prodigies  are 
of  daily  occurrence ;  and  for  whom  nature  is 
hourly  working  wonders  invisible  to  every  other 
eye,  only  to  supply  them  with  subjects  of  con- 
versation ? 

Others  there  are  that  amuse  themeelveB  with 
the  dissemination  of  falsehood,  at  greater  liazard 
of  detection  and  disgrace ;  men  marked  out  by 


some  lucky  planet  Ibr  universal  oonfideiioe  and 
friendship,  who  have  been  consulted  in  every 
difficulty,  intruated  with  every  aeeret,  and  aum- 
moned  to  every  tranaaetion ;  it  ia  the  aupreme 
felicity  of  theae  men,  to  stun  all  companies 
with  noisy  information;  to  still  doubt,  and 
overbear  opposition,  with  certain  knowledge  or 
autlMUtio  inteUigence.  A  liar  of  this  kind 
with  a  strong  memory  or  brisk  imagination, 
often  the  oracle  of  aa  obecure  dub,  and,  till  time 
distovers  hia  impoeturea,  dlctatca  to  hia  hearers 
with  uncontrolled  authority ;  for  if  a  publio 
qneation  be  started,  he  waa  present  at  the  debate ; 
if  a  new  fashion  be  mentioned,  he  vraa  at  court 
the  first  day  of  its  appearance ;  if  a  new  per- 
formance of  literature  drawa  the  attention  of 
the  public,  he  Ims  patroniaed  the  author,  and 
aeen  his  woik  la  manuacript ;  if  a  criminal  of 
eminence  be  condemned  to  die^  lie  often  predicted 
hia  fists,  and  endeavoured  hie  reformation :  and 
who  that  Uvea  at  a  diatanea  from  the  aoene  of 
aelion,  will  dare  to  contradict  a  man  who  re- 
porta  from  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  whom 
all  persons  and  aAJrs  are  thus  intimately 
known? 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  anecessAiI 
for  a  time,  because  it  ia  practised  at  first  with 
timidity  and  caution :  but  the  proeperity  of  the 
liar  is  of  short  duration ;  the  reception  of  one 
story  is  always  an  indtement  to  the  forgery  of 
another  less  probable;  and  he  goes  on  to  tri- 
umph  over  tadt  credulity,  till  pride  or  reason 
rises  up  against  him,  and  his  companions  will 
no  longer  endure  to  see  him  wiser  than  them- 
selves. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these 
fictions  intend  some  exaltation  of  themsdvee, 
and  are  led  off  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from 
thdr  attendance  upon  truth :  their  narrativet 
always  imply  some  conaequenee  in  favour  of 
thefar  eottti^e,  their  aagadty,  or  their  activity, 
thdr  familiarity  with  the  learned,  or  thdr  re- 
ception among  the  great ;  they  are  always  bribed 
by  the  present  {Measure  of  seeing  themsdvee  su- 
perior to  these  that  surround  tham,  and  rscdv- 
ing  the  botnage  of  silent  attention,  and  envioua 
admiration. 

But  vanity  Is  ssmetlmes  cxdted  to  fiction  by 
lem  vieible  gratifications :  the  present  age 
abounds  with  a  rsoe  of  liars  who  are  content 
with  the  cooedousnees  of  falsehood^  and  whoso 
pride  is  to  decdve  others  without  any  gain  or 
glory  to  themselvee.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  au- 
preme pleasure  to  remark  a  lady  in  the  play- 
house or  the  park,  and  to  pubUdi,  under  tho 
character  of  a  man  soddenly  enamonred,  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  news  of  the  next  day,  con- 
taining a  minute  deecription  of  her  person  and 
her  dress.  From  this  artifice,  however,  no 
other  effect  can  be  expected  than  perturbationa 
which  the  writer  can  never  aee,  and  conjecturea 
of  which  he  never  can  be  informed ;  aome  mia-. 
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feUsf,  bowvTor,  li«  hopM  lie  has  done ;  and  to 
have  done  mlacfaief  is  of  some  importance.  He 
sets  his  ioTentlon  to  work  agidn,  and  prodooesa 
narratiTe  of  a  robbery  or  a  mard«r,  with  all  the 
eirenmetaneeo  of  time  and  place  aoeaiatelj  ad- 
noted.  This  is  a  Jeet  of  greatsr  effect,  and  longer 
duration :  if  he  Axes  his  scene  at  a  proper  die- 
fanoe,  he  may  for  sereral  days  keep  a  wile  in 
terror  for  her  husband,  or  a  mother  for  her  son ; 
and  please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  by  his 
abilities  and  addrees  some  addition  is  Hiade  to 
the  miseries  of  life. 

Thsrs  is,  I  think,  an  andent  law  of  Scotland, 
by  which  keamg-making  was  capitally  punished. 
1  am,  indeed,  far  finom  dceiring  to  increase  In 
thb  kingdom  the  number  of  executions ;  yet  1 
cannot  but  think,  that  they  who  destroy  the  oon« 
fldenoe  of  society,  weaken  thtf  credit  of  intellU 
gence,  and  Interrapt  the  security  of  life ;  harass 
the  delicate  with  shame,  and  porplex  the  time* 
reus  with  alarms ;  might  Tory  properly  be  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  denuneiatious 
of  a  whipping-poet  or  pillory :  since  many  are 
so  insensible  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they,  have 
no  standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  foel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punishment. 
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Each  hai  his  lot,  sad  bean  the  Aite  he  drew. 


Sc», 


JPleetfMe^e, 


In  oonseqnenoe  of  my  engagements,  I  addrest 
you  once  more  firom  the  habitations  of  misery. 
In  this  place,  from  which  burinees  and  pleasure 
are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  em- 
ployment and  diTerslon  is  to  hear  the  nanratlTes 
of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  haTo  ga- 
thered materials  for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to 
haye  been  reminded  of  my  promiee ;  but  since  I 
And  myeelf  placed  in  the  regions  of  oblivion, 
where  I  am  no  less  n^lected  by  yon  than  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  I  resolTed  no  longer  to  wait  for 
solicitation,  but  stole  early  this  evening  Arom  be- 
tween gloomy  snllenneso,  and  riotous  merriment, 
to  give  yon  an  aooonn  t  of  part  of  my  companions. 
One  of  the  meet  eminent  members  of  our  club 
b  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whoee  name 
the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  haye  been  asham- 
ed. Ned  was  bom  to  a  small  estate^  which  he 
determined  to  improve;  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of  his  land 
to  buy  a  mars  and  stallion,  and  bred  horses  for 
the  course.  He  was  at  first  yery  sucoessfol,  and 
gained  several  of  the  king's  plates,  as  he  Is  now 
every  day  boasting,  at  the  expense  of  very  littie  ] 


more  thin  ten  times  their  value.  At  Ivt,  b«v. 
ever,  he  discovered,  that  victory  broogbt  hla 
mors  honour  than  proAt :  reeolving»  thathn, 
to  be  rich  as  weU  ae  Illustrious,  he  repleniifad 
his  pockets  by  another  mortgage,  beesne  oo  a 
sudden  a  dving  better,  and  reselviiif  not  t* 
trust  a  jockey  with  hie  Ibrtnne,  rode  bh  hare 
himself,  distanced  two  of  his  competiten  the 
flrst  heat,  and  at  laet  won  the  race  by  fofriof 
his  horse  on  a  deaoent  to  full  speed  at  the  hianl 
of  his  neck.  His  eetatie  was  thus  repsfared,  nd 
some  friends  that  had  no  souk  advised  Um  to 
give  over ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the  way  to  riehn, 
and  therefore  without  caution  Incressed  h'n  fx- 
penses.  From  this  hour  he  talked  and  dnuud 
of  nothing  but  a  hone-race;  and  risfof  mmii  to 
the  summit  of  equestrian  reputation,  be  wn  m* 
stantiy  expected  on  every  courss,  divided  itt  Ui 
time  between  lords  and  Jockeys,  and,  si  the  ui> 
experienced  regulated  their  bets  by  bii  example, 
gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by  layio;  epeaij 
on  erne  horse,  and  seoretiy  on  the  otber.  Ned 
WM  now  so  sure  of  growing  rich,  that  be  ibtqIt- 
ed  his  estate  in  a  third  mortgsge,  bomwd 
money  of  all  his  friends,  and  risked  bit  wbak 
fortune  upon  Bay  Lincoln.  He  mounted  vitk 
beating  heart,  started  fiiir,  and  woo  the  fint 
heat;  but  In  the  eeeond,  as  he  was  irasbiag 
against  the  foremoet  of  his  rivds,  his  girtb  broke, 
his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  before  be  wai 
dismissed  by  the  surgeon,  two  baUiih  farteocd 
upon  him,  and  he  mw  Newmarket  no  nMt 
His  daily  amusement  for  four  yean  bsi  bceo  to 
blow  the  signal  for  starting,  to  make  imagbtrr 
matdies,  to  repeat  the  pedigree  of  Bay  LinceiD, 
and  to  form  resolutions  agidnst  trusting  aoothff 
groom  vrith  the  choice  of  his  girth. 

The  next  in  seniority  Is  Mr.  Hmotby  Soog^a 
man  of  deep  contrivance,  and  impeaetrsble  m- 
erecy.  His  fsdier  died  vriUi  tiie  reputstioo  of 
more  wealth  tiian  he  possessed :  Tim,  tberrfn» 
entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  fortune  of  too 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very  well  kser 
that  eight  thousand  was  imaginary :  but  beiif  > 
man  of  refined  policy,  and  knowing  bow  nodi 
honour  Is  annexed  to  riches,  he  resolvrd  oenr 
to  detect  his  own  poverty;  but  fomiabed  kb 
house  witii  elegance,  scattered  his  money  vi^ 
profusion,  encouraged  every  scbeme  of  <^ 
pleasure,  spoke  of  petty  Iooms  vritii  ^^S^ 
and  on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  hu 
doors,  had  proclaimed  at  a  public  Ubie  hiM  ro^ 
Itttion  to  be  jidted  no  longer  in  a  haokoef  c0«» 

Another  of  my  companions  Is  the  »"«"^* 
mous  Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  ooontry  g«>"*" 
man,  who,  haying  no  otiier  care  tbsn  to  inrt 
him  rich,  considered  that  literature  oould  oot  w 
had  without  expense ;  masters  would  not  tee 
for  nothing ;  and  when  a  book  wm  ^'^"^.V. 
read,  it  would  seU  for  Uttie.  Jack  w»*  tt«t 
fore,  teught  to  read  and  write  by  t*»«^"*!'''lg 
when  this  acquisition  was  madoi  wu^^^*^ 
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hfs  6ty9  ia  the  kltehoi  and  tb*  italic  wiMM  ke 
heard  no  crime  oenrared  hat  eoTetomiM*  ind 
dlstrtut  of  poMT  h<nieit  kenranti,  aAd  whtfa  all 
the  praiie  was  bestowed  on  good  hotfae-keeplog, 
and  a  free  heart.  At  the  death  of  his  Hither, 
Jack  set  htmsdf  to  retrtere  the  hotioitr  of  his 
family :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  hatler, 
ordered  his  groom  to  proride  hay  and  com  at 
diseretian,  took  his  hoosdceeper's  word  for  the 
expenses  of  the  kitchen,  idlowM  all  his  senrants 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  do- 
mestics to  keep  his  house  open  to  their  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  In  ten  years  was  con- 
veyed hither,  witikout  baring  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  his  patrimony  either  honour  or  pleasofe, 
or  obtained  any  other  gratification  than  that  of 
having  corrupted  the  nelghbohring  vfllBgers  by 
luxury  and  idleaeas. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  drkpcf  in  CcttOillI,  and 
passed  eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  Iritb- 
out  any  care  but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambi- 
tion but  to  be  in  time  an  aldermaA ;  but  then, 
by  some  unaccountable  rerolution  in  his  under- 
standing, he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, despised  the  eouTersatioa  nf  pedlars  and 
stock-jobbers,  and  iMnUed  every  night  to  the 
regions  of  gayety,  in  qoeet  of  company  suited  to 
his  taste.  The  wits  at  first  docked  about  him  for 
sport,  and  afterwards  for  interest ;  some  found 
their  way  into  hi*  books,  and  some  into  his 
pockets ;  the  man  of  adrenture  was  equipped 
from  his  shop  for  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune ;  and 
he  had  sometimes  tbe  honour  to  have  his  se- 
curity accepted  when  Us  friends  were  in  dis- 
tress. Elated  with  tbeee  asoeeiaiions,  he  soon 
learned  to  negleot  Ms  shop;  and  having  drawn 
hit  money  out  of  the  funds,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  teasing  men  of  honour  for  trifling  debts, 
he  has  been  forced  at  last  to  retire  hither,  till  his 
friends  can  procure  him  a  poet  at  court. 

Another  that  Joins  in  tlie  same  mess  is  Bob 
Cornice,  whoee  life  has  been  spent  in  fitting  up 
a  house.  About  ten  years  ago.  Bob  purchased 
the  country  habitation  of  a  bankrupt :  the  mere 
shell  of  a  building  Bob  holds  no  great  mattef ; 
the  inside  is  the  test  of  elegance.  Of  this  house 
he  was  no  sooner  master,  than  he  summoned 
twenty  workmen  to  his  assistance,  tore  op  the 
floors  and  laid  them  anew,  stripped  off  tbe  wafn- 
scot,  drew  the  windows  from  their  frames,  alter- 
ed the  disposition  ot  doors  and  fire-plaoss,  and 
cast  the  whole  fWbrfe  into  a  new  form :  his  next 
care  was  to  have  his  ceilings  painted^  his  pan- 
nels  gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved :  every 
thing  was  executed  by  the  ablest  hands :  Bob*s 
business  was  to  follow  .the  warkmen  with  a  mi- 
croeoope,  and  call  upon  them  to  retouch  their 
performances,  and  heighten  otcellence  to  perfec- 
tion. The  reputation  of  his  house  now  brings 
round  him  a  dally  confluence  of  visitants,  and 
erery  one  tells  him  of  some  deganee  which  he 
has  hitherto  orerlooked,  some  convenience  not 


yet  praeoradi  «r  aeoio  new  mode  inemament  or 
fomiturei  Bob,  who  had  no  widi  but  to  be 
admired,  twr  any  guide  but  the  fashion,  thought 
«v«ry  thldg  beautiful  in  proporUon  as  it  was 
Aew>  and  considered  his  work  as  nnfiniihed 
while  aily  obaervei  eonld  suggest  an  addition  . 
some  alteration  was  therefore  every  day  asade, 
without  any  ether  motive  than  tbe  charme  o 
novelty.  A  traveller  at  last  suggested  to  him 
the  obnvenienee  of  a  grotto:  Bob  fanmedlately 
ordered  the  mount  of  his  gmden  to  be  excavated: 
and  having  laid  out  a  latge  sum  in  shells  and 
m!nef«ls,  wao  buay  In  regulating  the  disposition 
of  the  colours  and  lustres,  when  two  gentlemen, 
who  had  asked  permlmion  to  eee  bis  gardens, 
presented  him  a  writ,  and  led  him  off  to  less 
dcgant  apartments. 

1  know  not.  Sir,  whether  among  this  frateru 
tttty  of  sorrow  you  will  thhik  any  much  to  be 
pitied ;  no^  Indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to 
eoltdt  compassion,  for  they  genenlly  applaud 
thefar  own  eondUcC,  and  desplee  those  whom 
want  of  taMe  or'sph-lt  sufiers  to  grow  ridi.  It 
were  happy  if  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were 
fiDed  only  nith  dtaracfefs  like  these,  men  whom 
pfoeperlty  could  not  afeake  useful,  and  whom 
ruin  cannot  make  wiee:  but  then  are  among 
OS  many  who  raise  different  sensations^  many 
that  owe  theii'  present  misery  to  the  seductions 
of  treachery,  the  strokes  of  casualty,  or  the  ten* 
demcm  of  pity ;  many  whose  sufferings  diiigraee 
sodety,  and  whoee  Tirtues  would  adorn  it :  of 
these,  when  fimkiliarlty  ahall  have  enabled  ma 
to  recount  thdr  stories  without  h«rror,  you 
may  expect  another  narrative  from^  9tr,  your 
meet  humble  eervant, 

MisAXoraus. 


Ho.  fiS.]    Satvrdat,  Mat  86,  I7S8. 

AHNiMNf  eesdfKMiMWIi^iMli  Cms. 

They  cwMJiPinn  what  ibej  do  not  undentand 

EcatPiDis  having  presented  Socrates  with  the 
writings  (ft  Heraditus,  a  philosopher  famed  for 
Involution  and  obscurity,  inquired  afterwards 
his  opinion  of  their  merit.  **  What  I  under- 
stand,*' said  Socrates,  '*  1  find  to  be  excellent ; 
and,  therefore,  believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value 
which  I  cannot  understand." 

The  refiection  of  every  man  who  reads  this 
passage  will  suggest  to  him  the  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  mo- 
dem critics;  Socrates,  who  had,  by  long  oIh 
servation  upon  himself  and  others,  discovered 
the  weaknem  of  the  strongest,  and  the  dimnese 
of  the  most  enlightened  InfeeDect,  was  afraid  to 
decide  hantlly  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  conduda 
S  V 
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that  an  author  had  written  without  meaning,  be* 
cause  he  could  not  immediately  catch  bis  idea* ;  ' 
he  knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  often  more 
justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimce 
wants  attention,  and  sometimea  penetration; 
whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  pre- 
judice, and  often  dissipated  by  remissness ;  who 
comes  sometimes  to  a  new  study,  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  previeusly  necessary ;  and  finds 
difficulties  insuperable,  for  want  of  ardour  suffi- 
cient to  encounter  them. 

Obscurity  and  deamess  are  relative  terms :  to 
tome  readers  scarce  any  book  is  easy,  to  others 
not  many  are  difficult :  and  surely  they,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others, 
Bor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stublwm  pro- 
blems, hare  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above 
the  common  orders  of  mankind,  might  oonds- 
acend  to  imitate  the  candour  of  Socrates ;  and 
where  they  find  inoontestible  proofs  of  superior 
genius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is  justness 
in  the  connection  which  they  cannot  trace,  and 
eogeucy  in  the  reasoning  which  they  cannot 
comprehend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than 
in  the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity ;  of 
those  whose  works  have  been  the  delight  of  agee, 
and  transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  man- 
kind from  one  generation  to  another :  surely,  no 
man  can,  without  the  utmost  arrogance,  imagine 
that  he  brings  any  superiority  of  understanding 
to  ths  perusal  of  these  books  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  snatch- 
ed up  from  the  wreck  of  nations ;  which  those 
wlio  fled  before  barbarians  have  been  careful  to 
carry  off  in  the  hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which 
barl»arians  hate  repented  the  destruction.  If  in 
books  thus  made  venerable  by  the  uniform  attes- 
tation of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
formerly  received,  let  us  not  immediately  det«r- 
mine,  that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulnoss 
or  bigotry ;  but  suspect  at  least  that  our  ances- 
tors had  some  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and 
that  our  ignorance  of  those  reasons  mains  us 
differ  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  an  author's  reputation 
ift«ndangered  in  succeeding  times,  by  that  which 
raised  the  loudest  applause  among  his  contem- 
poraries :  nothing  is  read  with  greater  pleasure 
than  allusions  .to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions, 
or  present  controversies;  but  when  facts  are  for- 
gotten, and  controversies  extinguished,  these 
favourite  touches  lose  all  their  graces ;  and  the 
author  in  his  descent  to  p<isterity  must  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  chance,  without  any  power  of  as- 
certaining the  memory  of  those  things,  to  which 
he  owed  his  luckiest  thoughts  and  his  kindest 
reception. 

On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  re- 
member the  diffidence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by 
^is  caiiduur  the  iitjuries  of  time  :  he  should  im- 


pute the  seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  soofi 
chasm  of  intelligence,  and  suppose  that  the  wme 
which  Is  now  weak  was  once  forcible^  and  the 
expression  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  de< 
terminate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancicat  hiitsry 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per> 
formanccs,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  light 
which  a  lucky  commentator  sometimei  effiuo, 
by  the  recovery  of  an  Incident  that  had  been 
long  foigotten:  thus,  in  the  third  book  of 
Horace,  Juno's  denunciations  against  thoie  that 
should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  Jnj, 
could  for  many  ages  please  only  by  spleadid  im< 
ages  and  swelling  language,  of  which  do  nun 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  Le  Fevre^  bj 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  vritten, 
changed  wonder  to  rational  delight.  Many  pu- 
sages  yet  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  same  aatlwr, 
which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  incidcnti  of 
his  time  would  clear  from  objections.  Amoog 
these  I  hare  always  numbered  the  followioc 
lines: 

Et 


ArgMdmmu  o»  Imerum 
Demenaetddh.   Diffldit  urVum 
Portat  vir  MacedOt  ei  mbmit  amiUM 
Reg^  tmmeribm.    Munera  naTiurn 

Saevos  Olsquesnt  duoea. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winged  fbroe>, 
All.powerAaI  gold  can  q>read  its  couise, 
Through  watchAiI  guards  its  pafisagc  make, 
And  loves  through  soUd  waOs  to  break : 
Ytaok  gold  the  ovenrtaefanlng  woes 
That  crush'd the  Greciao augeriose : 
PhUip  with  gold  through  dties  broke, 
And  rival  mooardis  fdt  tiis  yoke ; 
Captains  qftkipa  to  gold  are  tlaoa. 
Though  Jleree  tu  their  own  taindsandtmxt 

Faiircn 

The  cfose  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  reader 
is  now  disappointed  and  offended,  was  probably 
the  delight  of  the  Roman  Court:  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  Horace,  after  having  Riven  to 
gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  power 
to  storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  bau 
concluded  his  account  of  iu  efficacy  with  its  in- 
fluence over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al* 
iuded  to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  moatb  of 
men,  and  therefore  more  interestiDg  for  a  time 
than  the  conquests  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kiiHl 
may  be  reckoned  another  stanxa  in  the  sami 
book: 

Jiuia  coram  mm  tine  comdo  . 
SurgU  marito,  aeu  vocai  institor 
Seu  navis  Hispanae  nuigister 

Dedecomm  pretiona  anpior. 

The  conscious  husband  bids  her  rise, 
If  ken  wme  rich  factor  courts  her  darais, 
\N  ho  calU  the  waiiton  to  bis  arms, 
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And,  ptodigkd  of  Wddth  and  flume^ 

Fxofuiely  buyi  the  cotUy  •liam&        Framcis. 

Ife  has  Itttle  knowledge  of  Horace  who  Im- 
nglnes  that  the  factor^  or  the  Spanish  mercharit, 
are  mentioned  by  chance :  there  was  nndonbt- 
ccily  some  popular  story  of  an  intrigae^  which 
those  names  recalled  to  the  memory  of  hU 
reader. 

The  flame  of  bis  genius  in  other  parts,  though 
somewhat  dimmed  by  time,  is  not  totally 
eclipsed  ;  his  address  and  judgment  yet  ftppear, 
though  much  of  the  spirit  and  rigour  of  his 
sentiment  is  lost:  this  has  happened  to  the 
twentieth  Ode  of  the  first  book; 

yue  potobU  modldt  Sabimm 
Canikaiit,  Qraed  qmod  ego  ipte  teaU 
QmdUumiaii  datiu in tkeatro 

C^mtMplautus^ 
Chare  Mtecemts  eques.     Ut  patemi 
Ttvmhiia  ripee,  dnmt  etjoco$a 
nedderitlmidatM  VatkaiU 

MuUkimagiK 

A  poet's  beverage  humbly  cheap, 

(Hhould  great  MsBcenas  be  my  guest) 
The  mintage  of  the  Sabine  grape. 

But  yet  in  sober  cups  shall  crown  the  feast : 
*lVa8  rack'd  into  a  Oredao  cask. 

Its  rougher  Juice  to  melt  away ; 
I  sealM  it  too— a  pleasing  taslc ! 

With  anniul  joy  to  marlc  the  glorious  day, 
When  in  ^jplaustre  shouts  thy  name 

Spread  from  the  thoittTe  around. 
Floating  on  thy  own  Tiber's  stream. 

And  Echo,  playftil  nymph,  return'd  the  sound. 

FSANCIS. 

We  here  easily  ronark  the  intertextore  of  a 
happy  compliment  with  an  humble  inyitation ; 
bat  certainly  are  less  delighted  than  those,  to 
whom  the  mention  of  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  Maecenas,  gav%  occasion  to  recount  the 
actione  or  words  that  produced  it* 

Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled 
to  the  judgment,  by  an  easy  snppoeltUm :  Ho- 
race  thus  addresses  Agrlppe : 

ScPlberiM  FaHo /orfis,  et  kostium 
nct<tr,  Msonii  carminis  alltc 

Varius,  a  twm  qf  Homo'*  wkng^ 
Shall  brare  Agrippals  oonquesto  sing. 

That  Varius  should  he  called  "  A  bird  of  Ho- 
meric song,"  appears  so  harsh  to  modern  ears, 
that  an  emendation  of  the  text  has  been  pro- 
posed :  but  surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients 
had  been  long  ago  obJ iterated,  hadereryman 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines 
which  he  did  not  understand.  If  we  imagine 
that  Varius  had  been  by  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  JI/um- 
rum  AUxy  the  swan  of  the  Muses,,  the  language 
a^  Hoi-ace  becomes  graceful  and  famtlisr ;  and 
that  such  a  compliment  was  at  least  possible,  we  ^ 


know  from  the  transformation  feigned  by  Ho^ 

race  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
I  to  Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable 
Ikind: 

When  panting  Virtue  her  last  efRurts  made. 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  vixginls  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  un-' 
derstood ;  but  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
that  have  observed  Addison's  signatures  in  ths 
Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  these  minute  allusions  \  shall 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take 
this  occasion  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told, 
the  commentators  hare  omitted  it  Tibullus 
addresses  Cynthia  in  this  manner : 

TVilpecfan,  sifvvma  mM  cdm  siOMrft  Jkorv, 
21r  tawom  morfens  dhs^Moite  msfw, 

Before  my  dosing  eyes  dear  Cynthia  stand, 
Hdd  weakly  by  my  fSsinting  trembling  hand. 

To  these  lines  Ovid  thna  refers  in  bis  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Tibullus : 

Cynthia  decedau,  feUehu,  iHqtUe,  amata 
Sum  tm  i  vUisti  dmn  tutu  ignis  eranu 

OA  Nemesis^  guid,  aU,  tM  sunt  mea  dmna  dolori 
Me  temdt  nuriens  t^fldente  mams. 

Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia  cried ; 
Kor  tiU  he  left  my  breast,  Tibullus  died. 
Forbear,  said  Nemesis,  my  loss  to  moan. 
The  fhintiug  trembling  hand  was  mine  aloncL 

The  beauty  of  tiiis  passage^  which  consists  in 
the  appropriation  made  by  Nemesis  of  the  line 
originally  directed  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wholly 
imperceptible  to  succeeding  ages,  had  chance, 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  giieater  volumes, 
deprived  us  likewise  of  the  poems  of  Tibullus. 


Hvnck 
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0/orfuna  vbris  invtda  Jbrabus, 
Quam  non  aqua  bonis  fu-tenua  dimdis. 

Capricious  Fortune  ever  joys. 
With  partial  hand  to  deal  the  prise, 
To  crush  the  brave  and  cheat  the  wise. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Fleet,  June  & 
Sir, 
To  the  account  of  such  of  my  companions  as 
are  imprisoned  withoat  being  miserable,  or  are 
miserable  without  any  claim  to  compassion ;  I 
promised  to  add  the  histories  of  those»  whose 
virtue   has  made   them    unhappy,    or  whose 
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nttfortuDM  an  at  leMl  wlthant  a  erioM.  Ttet 
tfala  catalofOQ  iboiild  ba  Tcrj  nuaerana,  naltlMr 
yva  Bor  ynar  nadara  aught  to  axpaot:  **ntn 
fu4ofw6om;"<«tlMgoa4m«Barafiiw."  Virtaa 
la  nncommoD  in  all  the  daaaaa  of  humanity ; 
and  I  soppoae  It  will  acaredy  ba  Imagined  mora 
fraqaent  in  a  priaon  than  in  other  plaoea. 

Tat  in  theae  gloomy  regfona  ia  to  ba  found  the 
tandamaai,  the  gai»afosityt  tbf  philanthropy  of 
Seranua,  who  might  hare  Uvad  In  oompatenca 
and  eaae,  if  be  covld  have  loqlcad  without  amo<* 
tion  on  the  mlaerlea  of  another.  Seranna  waa 
one  of  thoae  eocalted  minda,  whom  knowledge 
and  aagacity  oould  not  n>aka  aoapieioiw;  who 
poured  out  hia  aool  in  boundlaai  intimacy,  and 
thought  eonnnpnlty  of  poaaeadona  the  law  of 
friendship.  The  friend  of  Seranuf  waa  arrested 
for  debt,  and  after  many  endearours  to  soften  hia 
creditor,  aent  hia  wife  to  aoUcit  that  aaaiatanoe 
which  nerer  waa  refoaad.  The  tean  and  impor- 
tnnity  of  female  distress  were  more  than  was 
neceaaary  to  more  the  heart  of  Serenua;  ha 
haated  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  h»ng 
time  with  hia  friend,  found  him  oonfidant  that  if 
the  present  pressure  waa  taken  oif,  ha  ahould 
aoon  be  able  to  re-eatahlish  hia  ailkira.  Serenua, 
aceuatomed  to  belieTe,  and  afraid  to  aggravate 
diatreas,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the  faUacies 
of  hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man  overwhelmed 
with  calamity  believes,  that  if  that  was  removed 
he  shaQ  immediately  be  happy :  he,  therefore, 
with  little  hedtatlon  offered  himself  aa  surety. 

In  the  flrat  rapturcaof  cacape  all  was  Joy,  gra- 
tltuda,  and  confidence:  the  friend  of  Serenua 
displayed  his  prospaeta,  and  counted  over  the 
•nma  of  which  ha  abopld  infUlIhly  be  maatar  bo< 
lore  the  day  of  payment.  Seranna  In  a  ahort 
time  bagan  to  ind  hia  danger,  but  could  not  pro- 
Tail  with  himaalf  la  rapent  of  beaefloaBae :  and 
therefors  auiferad  himaelf  atill  to  ba  amuaed  with 
projecta  which  he  durat  not  consider,  for  fear  of 
inding  them  impraeticaUa.  The  debtor,  after 
he  had  tried  every  method  of  raising  money 
which  art  or  indigenee  oould  prompt,  wanted 
either  fideUty  or  reaolntion  to  surrender  himself 
to  prison,  and  left  Serenua  to  take  hia  place. 

Serenua  has  often  propoeed  to  the  creditor,  to 
pay  him  whatever  he  shall  appear  to  have  loot 
by  the  flight  of  his  friend  :  but  however  reason- 
able this  proposal  may  ba  thought,  avarice  and 
brutality  have  bean  hitherto  inexorable^  and 
Serenas  atill  contlnuea  to  languish  In  prleen. 

In  thia  place,  however,  where  want  makea 
almoat  every  man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  with- 
out a  friend  ;  he  passes  moat  of  his  hours  in  the 
conversation  of  Candidus,  a  man  whom  the  same 
▼irtuooa  ductility  has,  with  some  dlAneDee  of 
ehpcumstancso,  made  equally  unhappy.  Candi- 
dua,  when  he  was  young,  helpless,  and  Ignorant, 
found  a  patron  that  educated,  protected,  and 
aopported  him;  his  patron  being  more  viglhmt 


for  dhara  than  himaeif,  leH  at  hia  dcntk  an  only 
eon,  deatltute  and  friendless.  Candidcia  was 
eager  to  repay  the  bsneflta  he  had  rasatraii  ;  and 
haHng  maintained  the  youth  for  a  few  yaara  at 
hia  own  house,  aftariwda  placed  him  with  a 
merchant  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a 
great  value  aa  a  aecurty  for  his  conduct. 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  frwsn  the 
only  aya  of  which  ha  dreaded  the  uhauieiliai, 
and  deprived  pf  the  only  hietmctioa  vHkich  he 
heard  with  reverence  aoon  learned  to  conaidK 
virtue  aa  restraint,  and  rcatraint  aa  oppwaaion : 
and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  ovcrx  ex- 
penee  to  which  ha  could  not  reach^  and  every 
pleaaure  which  he  could  not  partake :  by  degives 
he  deviated  from  his  firat  regularity,  and  uahap- 
pUy  mingling  aaseiig  young  men  boay  fai  dissi- 
pating the  gaina  of  thafar  lathara*  Indoatry,  he 
forgot  the  preeepta  of  Candidus,  apent  the  even- 
ing in  partiea  of  pleaaure,  and  the  morali^  in 
ezpedienta  to  aupport  his  riota.  Ha  wan.  how- 
ever,  dexteroua  and  active  in  bnaJneaa :  and  his 
maatar,  being  eecured  againat  any  conaeqocDces 
of  dishonesty,  waa  very  little  aoUcitoaa  to  inject 
hie  manncra,  or  to  inquire  how  be  paaaad  thoae 
hours,  which  were  net  launedlately  devoted  to 
the  buaincaa  of  hia  profession :  when  ha  waa  in- 
formed of  the  young  man'a  eztraTaganee  or  da- 
bauchery,  « let  his  bondsman  look  to  thnt^'*  aaid 
ha,  *<  I  have  taken  eaia  of  myadf." 

Thua  the  unhappy  spendthrift  praeasdad  from 
flsUy  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  the  encouragement  of  hie  naaafeer ; 
till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed 
auch  violenoea  in  the  atraat  aa  draw  i 
criminal  paoaeontioB.  OuUtyaadi 
he  knew  net  what  coarse  to  take;  to  € 
crime  to  Candida^  and  aolidt  hia  1 
was  little  leaa  dreadful  than  to  ataad  I 
frowB  of  a  court  of  Jnatloe.  Havinff,  1 
paasad  the  day  with  angnbh  in  hia  hanrt  and 
distraction  in  hia  hMka, haariaed  at  ni^t  n  my 
laiie  sum  of  moBey  in  tike  compting  hooas^  and 
setting  out  he  knew  not  vhithsr,  waa  hsnrd  of 


The  consequence  of  his  flight  waa  the  ruin  of 
Candidas;  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  irra- 
proachable,  and  such  aa  the  lawa  of  a  Juat  go- 
vernment aoght  either  to  prevent  orrspe^ :  no- 
thing is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man 
should  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for  Crimea 
which  he  neither  prompted  nor  permitted,  which 
he  could  neither  foreeee  nor  prevent.  When  we 
consider  the  weakness  of  human  resohitlona  and 
the  Inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  it  moat  ap- 
pear absurd  that  one  man  shall  engage  fhr  ano- 
ther, that  he  will  not  ehange  hia  opinloiia  or  al- 
ter hia  conduct. 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther, eince  no  wager  la  binding  wlthovt  a  poa- 
slbHlty  of  loee  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally 
reaaonable,  that  no  contract  should  be  valid 
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without  T«eiproeal  ilipuktfam ;  bat  in  |U«  «•■•, 
■nd  oth«n  «f  tbe  Mune  kiad,  wlwt  is  ■tlpokted 
on  his  ddo  Co  wkomilio  bond  to  given?  ht 
takes  advantage  of  the  eeeozltf,  neglaeta  his 
sAUie,  omits  bis  doty,  sallierB  ttmoraus  wifsfced^ 
ness  to  grow  daring  bj  dsgress,  peimito  appetita 
to  call  for  now  gratifloations,  and,  perhaps,  se> 
cretly  longs  for  the  time  in  whieh  be  shall  have 
power  to  setae  the  forfeiture;  and  if  virtoe  nr 
gralitade  should  prove  too  strong  for  temptatloiif 
and  a  yonng  man  persist  in  honeetfr  bowever 
instigated  by  hto  passions,  what  can  secure  him 
at  laat  against  a  false  acousatlon  ?  I  l»r  my 
part  always  shall  fuspect,  that  lie  who  can  by 
such  methods  sepun  his  property,  will  go  one 
step  farther  to  increase  it;  nor  can  I  think  that 
man  safely  trusted  with  Uie  means  of  mischief, 
wbo^  by  bis  desire  to  have  them  in  Us  hands, 
gives  an  evident  proof  hew  mnch  less  ho  va- 
lues hie  ndghbonr's  happinsss  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  to  Lentulus,  a  man 
whose  dignity  of  birth  waa  very  01  supported  by 
his  fortune.  As  some  of  die  first  offioss  in  the 
kingdom  were  filled  by  hto  relatione,  be  was 
early  invited  to  oourt,  and  cnoonragod  by  ea» 
resses  and  promisee  to  attendance  and  eolioita- 
tion;  a  constant  iqvpearanco  in  splsndld  eom- 
pany,  nsosssarily  required  iragnlflcence  of  dress; 
and  a  firequent  participalion  of  flwhifliiaMe 
amusemente  forced  him  into  expense :  but  these 
measures  were  requisite  to  his  suoecss;  sinee 
every  body  knows,  that  to  bo  lost  to  sight  to  to 
be  lost  to  remembrance,  and  that  ho  who  desires 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  must  bo  tlwnyn  at  hand,  last 
some  man  of  greater  vigilance  should  step  in 
before  him. 

By  tbu  course  of  life  hto  little  fortune  was 
every  day  made  less :  but  be  recdvod  so  many 
distinctions  in  puUle,  and  was  known  to  resort 
so  fkmiliarly  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  hto  preftrment  as  certain, 
and  believed  that  ita  value  would  compensate  for 
ita  slownees :  he,  therefore,  found  no  dideulty 
in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  hto  rank  or  hto 
vanity  made  necessary :  and,  as  ready  payment 
was  not  expected,  the  bilto  were  proportionably 
enlarged^  and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 
were  adjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  cre- 
ditor. At  tongth  death  deprived  I^entiUus  of 
one  of  his  patrons,  and  a  reroluUon  in  the  mi- 
ntotry  of  another ;  so  that  all  bis  prdapeeta  var> 
nishsd  at  once,  and  those  that  had  before  en- 
couraged his  expenses,  began  to  perceive  that 
their  money  was  in  danger;  there  was  now  no 
other  contention  bat  who  should  first  ssiae  upon 
his  person,  and  by  forcing  immediate  payment^ 
deliver  him  up  naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
rest  In  pursuance  of  thto  scheme^  one  of  them 
luvited  him  to  a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  bo 
arreeted  at  the  door ;  but  Lentulus,  Instsad  of 
endeavouring  secrstly  to  pacify  him  by  payment, 
gave  Bolice  to  the  rest,  and  oliersd  to  divide 
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them  tbe  remnant  of  hto  fortune :  they 
feaatod  six  hours  at  bis  expense,  to  deliberate  on 
hto  prspesal ;  and  at  last  determined,  that  as  he 
could  not  offn  more  than  five  shillings  in  tha 
pound*  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  keep  him  in 
prtoont  till  he  could  procure  from  hto  retotions 
the  payment  of  hto  debts. 

X^ntttlus  to  not  the  only  man  confined  within 
theee  vralls,  on  the  same  account :  the  like  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  like  motives,  to  common  among 
men  whom  yet  the  tow  allows  to  partake  the 
use  of  fire  and  water  with  the  compaesionate 
and  the  Just;  who  frequent  the  assembUee  oi 
commerce  in  open  day,  and  talk  with  deteeta' 
tlon  and  contempt  of  highwaymen  or  house- 
breakers :  but,  surely,  that  man  must  be  con- 
tiassedly  robbed,  who  is  compelled,  by  whatever 
mesne,  to  pay  tbe  debto  which  he  does  not  owe: 
nor  can  I  look  with  equal  hatred  upon  him, 
who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  holds  out  hto 
pistol  and  demands  my  purse,  as  on  him  who 
plunders  under  shelter  of  the  tow,  and  by  do- 
taining  my  son  or  my  friend  in  prison,  extorta 
from  me  the  price  of  their  liberty.  No  man 
can  be  mors  an  ensmy  to  society  than  he,  by 
whose  nukchinationa  our  virtues  are  turned  to 
our  dieadrantiige;  he  to  lees  destructive  to  man« 
kind  that  plunders  cowardice^  than  he  that  preyi 
upon  compassion. 

I  believe^  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily 
confess^  that  though  not  one  of  these,  if  trie4 
before  a  commeroial  jndieature,  can  be  wholly 
acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity;  yet 
that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  consider  virtua 
as  distinct  from  wealth,  the  fonlt  of  two  of 
them,  at  least,  to  outweighed  by  tbe  merit ;  and 
that  of  the  third  to  so  much  extenuated  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  lifs,  ae  not  to  deserve  n 
perpetual  prison :  yet  must  these,  with  multi- 
tudes equally  blameless,  languish  in  confino- 
ment,  till  malevolence  shall  relent,  or  the  tow 
be  changed.    I  am,  Sir,  your  humUe  servant, ; 

MlSA&GYaUS. 
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Jjiwirfgi        vUtm  exeoiHere  per  mrU$.  Vmt^ 

Tbaj  poUflh  Utt  by  uicAd  orta 

That  familiarity  produces  ncgiect,  has  been  long 
observed.     The  elTect  of  all  external  oljectsy 
however  great  or  sptondid,  osaass  with  their  no* , 
vdty ;  the  eonrtier  standi  without  emotion  in-j 
the  royal  prceenoe ;  the  mstie  tramples  undef  ' 
hto  foot  the  beauties  of  the  spring  with  Uttto  at- 
tentton  to  their  eoloure  or  their  fragrance ;  and 
the  inhabitant  of  the  eoaat  darta  hto  eye  upon 
the  immense  diffusion  of  waten^  without  awi^ 
wonder,  or  terror. 
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ThoM  who  hare  paMed  uach  of  their  Utw  in 
this  great  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and  Its 
nnltitudea.  Its  extent  and  variety,  with  oold 
indifference ;  bat  an  inhabitant  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  distin- 
guished  by  a  kind  of  dissipated  cariosity,  a  bnay 
endeavoar  to  divide  his  attention  amongst  a 
thousand  objects,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  asto- 
nishment and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  Is  generally 
Urst  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  stnn 
him  in  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  merchan- 
dise and  manufsstures  which  the  shopkeepers 
expose  on  every  hand ;  and  he  Is  apt,  by  unwary 
bursts  of  admiration,  to  excite  the  merriment 
and  tentempt  of  those  who  mistake  the  use  of 
their  eyes  for  effects  of  their  understanding, 
and  confound  accidental  knowledge  with  Just 
reasoning. 

But,  surely,  these  are  subjects  on  which  any 
man  may  without  reproach  employ  his  medita- 
tions: the  innumerable  occupations,  among 
which  the  thousands  that  swarm  in  the  streets 
of  London  are  distributed,  may  furnish  employ- 
ment to  minds  of  every  cast,  and  capacities  of 
pvery  degree.  He  that  contemplates  the  extent 
of  this  wonderful  city,  finds  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in 
our  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regu* 
larly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
when  he  examines  the  shops  and  warehouses, 
sees  the  immense  stores  of  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise piled  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  the 
manufactures  of  art  and  products  of  nature, 
which  are  every  where  attracting  his  eye  and 
soliciting  his  purse,  he  will  be  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that  such  quantities  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  part  of  mankind  must  soon 
stand  still  for  want  of  employment,  till  the 
wares  already  provided  shall  be  worn  out  and 
destroyed. 

As  Socrates  was  passing  through  the  fair  at 
Athens,  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  shops  and 
customers,  **  how  many  things  are  here,*'  says 
he,  "  that  I  do  not  wantt**  The  same  senti- 
ment is  every  moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  him 
that  walks  the  streets  of  London,  however  in- 
ferior in  philosophy  to  Socrates ;  he  beholds  a 
thousand  shops  crowded  with  goods,  of  which 
he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and  which,  there- 
fore, he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value  :  and, 
indeed,  many  of  the  arts  by  which  families  are 
supported,  and  wealth  Is  heaped  together,  are  of 
that  minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  no- 
thing but  experience  could  evince  possible  to  be 
pi'osecuted  with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the 
world  might  easily  want,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  encourage. 

But  so  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or  wan- 
tonness, supplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and 
finds  purchasers  for  every  manufacture;  th6 
world  is  so  adjusted,  that  not  only  bread,  but 


ricbes,  asay  be  obtained  without  g:rewt  awUties 
or  arduous  performances:  the  moat  mMkilfsl 
hand  and  unenlightened  mind  liavn  iriBrimt 
ineitements  to  industry ;  for  he  that  la  reaolnts.^ 
ly  busy,  can  scarcely  be  In  want.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  employment,  however  dosplcaUe,  frooa 
which  a  man  may  not  promise  himaelf  nore 
than  competence,  when  Im  sees  thoosnnda  and 
myriads  raised  to  dignity,  by  no  4»tliar  merit 
than  that  of  contributing  to  supply  thdr  neigh, 
hours  with  the  means  of  sucking  smoke  tfarsqgb 
a  tube  of  day ;  and  others  raising  oontribodixic 
upon  those,  whose  eleganee  dladaina  tke  fme^ 
ness  of  smoky  luxury,  by  grinding  tbe  soase 
materials  into  a  powder  that  may  at  onee  gmtify 
and  impair  the  smell. 

Not  only  by  these  popular  and  nuidlah  trifles, 
but  by  a  tboumnd  unheeded  and  evencocoit 
kinds  of  bnslness,  are  the  mnltitadas  of  tiiis  city 
preserved  from  idleness,  and  consegnently  frsm 
want.  In  the  endkm  variety  of  tastee  and  eir- 
cumstanoes  that  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is 
so  superfloous,  but  that  soma  one  desires  It ;  er 
so  common,  but  that  some  one  Is  eompelled  to 
buy  It.  As  nothing  is  ussless  but  tMcnoae  it  is 
in  improper  hands,  what  Is  thrown  away  by 
one  Is  gathered  up  by  another :  and  the  refuse 
of  part  of  mankind  famishes  a  subordinate  dass 
with  the  materials  necessary  to  their  sappoit. 

Mlien  I  look  round  upon  thoee  who  are  thus 
variously  exerting  their  qualificatione,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  eecret  concatenation  of  society 
that  links  together  the  great  and  the  mean*  tlw 
illustrious  and  the  obecure ;  and  consider  with 
benevolent  mtisfaction,  that  no  man,  anleao  his 
body  or  mind  be  toUlIy  disabled,  haa  need  to 
suffer  the  mortification  of  seeing  hims^f  nseless 
or  burdensome  to  the  community :  he  that  wiU 
diligently  labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will 
deserve  the  sustenance  which  he  <A>taln8,  and 
the  protection  which  he  enjoys :  and  may  lie 
down  every  night  with  the  pleasing  conacloos- 
ness  of  having  contributed  somethii^  to  the  liq»^ 
pinessoflife. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds :  he  whoee  comprehenaion  can 
take  in  the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and 
whoss  perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  atate  of 
things  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of 
fashion,  will  discover  meanness  in  the  hlglicst 
sUtions,  and  dignity  in  the  meanest ;  and  find 
that  no  man  can  become  venerable  but  by  virtue* 
or  contemptible  but  by  wickedness. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universsl  hniry,  no  man 
ought  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example,  or 
BO  void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  lazy 
spectator  of  incessant  labour ;  or  please  himself 
with  the  mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while  the 
active  swarms  are  buzzing  about  him :  no  man 
Is  without  some  quality,  by  the  due  application 
of  which  he  might  deserve  well  of  the  world ; 
and  whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little  in  hla 
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power,  should  be  in  haste  to  do  that  little,  leat 
he  be  confounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing.. 
By  this  general  eoncnrrence  of  endeaTours, 
aru  of  oTery  kind  baye  been  so  long  cultivated, 
that  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  immediately 
supplied;  idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  wish 
which  she  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others, 
or  curiosity  dream  of  a  toy,  which  the  shops  are 
not  ready  to  aiford  her. 

Happiness  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it 
b  known ;  and  such  is  the  state  or  folly  of  man, 
that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  its  con- 
trary :  we  who  hare  long  liyed  amidst  the  oon- 
Teniences  of  a  town  immensely  populous,  have 
scarce  an  idea  of  a  place  where  desire  cannot  be 
gratified  by  money.  In  order  to  have  a  just 
sense  of  this  artificial  plenty,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  passed  some  time  in  a  distant  colony,  or 
those  parts  of  our  island  which  are  thinly  inha^ 
bited :  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  such  situations  is  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise, with  how  much  labour  the  products  of 
nature  must  be  accommodated  to  human  use^ 
how  long  the  loss  or  defect  of  any  common 
utensil  must  be  endured,  or  by  what  awkward 
expedients  it  must  be  supplied,  bow  far  men  may 
wander  with  money  in  their  hands  before  any 

I         can  sell  them  what  they  wish  to  buy,  wiU  know 
how  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  plenty  and 

^         ease  of  a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  still  re- 
main imperfect,  as  wante  in  this  place  are  easily 
supplied,  new  wante  likewise  are  easily  created ; 
every  man,  in  surveying  the  shops  of  London, 
sees  numberless  instrumento  and  conveniences, 
of  which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he  never 
felt  the  need  ;  and  yet,  when  use  has  made  them 
familiar,  wonders  how  life  could  be  supported 
without  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our 
desires  always  increase  with  our  possessions ;  the 
knowledge  that  something  remains  yet  unenjoy- 
ed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  us. 
They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refine^ 
mente  of  science,  and  multiplications  of  con- 
trivance, soon  lose  their  confidence  in  the  un- 
assisted powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of 
our  real  necessities,  and  overlook  the  easy  me- 
thods by  which  they  may  be  supplied.  It  were 
a  speculation  worthy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  to 
examine  how  much  is  taken  away  from  our  na- 
tive abilities,  as  well  as  added  to  them,  by  arti- 
ficial expediente.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  give 
and  receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  singly 
can  do  little  for  himself;  and  there  is  sca)rce  any 
one  among  us,  however  contracted  may  be  his 
form  of  life,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a 
thousand  artiste. 

But  a  survey  of  the  various  nations  thai  inha- 
bit the  earth  will  Inform  us,  that  life  may  be 
supported  with  \en  assistance ;  and  that  the  dex- 
terity, which  practice  enforced  by  necessity  pro- 
duces, is  able  t*>  elTect  much  by  very  scanty  | 


means.  The  nations  of  Mexjeo  and  Bern  erected 
cities  and  temples  without  the  use  of  iron ;  and 
at  this  day  the  rudo  Indian  supplies  himself 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life :  sent  like  the  rest 
of  mankind  naked  into  the  world,  as  soon  as  his 
parente  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength,  he  is  to 
provide  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  support. 
His  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  the 
rocks ;  with  diis  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees 
of  the  forest ;  he  shapes  hia  bow,  heads  his.arru  ws, 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and 
from  that  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity ;  he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  for- 
tified against  beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  the 
mountains ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  does  not 
envy  the  happiness  of  polished  nations,  where 
gold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortitude  and  skill, 
and  he  whose  laborious  aucestors  have  made  him 
rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see  all 
the  treasures  of  all  the  elemente  poured  down 
before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  nvage  life,  if  It  shows  how 
much  individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewise 
how  much  society  is  to  be  desired.  Though  the 
perseverance  and  address  of  the  Indian  excite 
our  admiration,  they  nevertheless  cannot  procure 
him  the  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  beggar  of  a  civilized  country :  he  hunte 
like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy  his  hunger :  and  when 
he  lies  down  to  rest  after  a  successful  chase, 
cannot  pronounce  himself  secure  against  the 
danger  of  perishing  in  a  few  days ;  he  is,  per- 
haps, content  with  his  condition,  because  he 
knows  not  that  a  better  Is  attainable  by  man ;  as 
he  that  is  bom  blind  does  not  long  for  the  p«r«  . 
ception  of  light,  Imcause  he  cannot  conceive  the 
advantages  which  light  would  afford  him;  but 
hunger,  wounds,  and  weariness  are  real  evils, 
though  he  believes  them  equally  incident  to  all 
his  fellow-creatures ;  and  when  a  tempest  com- 
pels him  to  lie  starving  in  his  hut,  he  cannot 
justly  be  concluded  equally  happy  with  these 
whom  art  has  exempted  firom  the  power  of 
chance,  and  who  make  the  foregoing  year  pro* 
vide  for  the  following. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance, 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  life ;  man 
may,  indeed,  preserve  his  existence  in  solitude, 
but  can  enjuy  it  only  in  society;  the  greatest 
understanding  of  an  individual  doomed  to  pro- 
cure food  and  clothing  for  himsdf,  will  barely 
supply  him  with  expediente  to  keep  off  death 
from  day  to  day ;  but  as  one  of  a  large  commu- 
nity performing  only  his  share  of  the  common 
business,  he  gains  leisure  for  intellectual  plea-f 
snrea,  and  enjoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and 
reflection. 
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K«^M.]    ToMMAT,  Jlrtt  8^  17S& 

Mm  wiDIi^  bcKtv*  wlut  they  wiab  to  be  tnitL 

TvuT  luM  iMf  cr»  •Willed,  that  bo  nan, 
towerv  weakened  by  kMif  lif«^  iaaaeonckiQi 
•r  hte  0WB  decfvf itUi,  aa  not  to  inutine  «kaC 
1m  may  yai  ImU  Ma  atotiom  la  tha  world  Ibr  an- 
•dMryaar. 

Of  tba  tmtk  of  tUi  remarii  arery  day  fiiT' 
niahaa  naw  aauUfmationt  thaTa  ia  no  time  of 
|lfc»  In  whlohman  for  tiw  aaoat  part  aaam  laea 
to  axpad  tbe  atrciw  of  dealhy  than  whan  erary 
•Cliarayaaeaait  Inpandiar;  ar  aro  mora  biay 
In  proYidinglior  anatlMr  yaat,  than  whan  it  la 
plain  to  aU  but  thamaalvai,  that  at  another  yaar 
thoy  oannot  arrlTa.  Thoof  h  attry  fiinaral  that 
paaaea  before  their  eyea  OTinoee  the  daoaltAkkicaa 
of  oQch  ezpeetotloB^  ainoa  arary  aaan  who  la 
home  to  the  gniTa  thought  hiaaadf  aqoaOy  oettoia 
of  living  at  leaat  to  the  nest  year;  the  aorrlTor 
still  oontinnea  to  iatter  hlaeaali;  and  is  narar  at 
alosa  for  aoma  reaaon  why  hia  life  should  bo 
protracted,  and  the  toraeity  of  death  oontinne 
to  be  padfled  with  same  otiMr  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  inooMcniUe  artl- 
fioea  praetiaed  In  the  unhrersal  oon^lraey  of 
mankind  i«alnat  themaalirea;  erery  aga  and 
every  oondition  indalgea  aonse  dsirling  fallacy; 
erery  nan  aasinea  hiaaeelf  with  projeeto  whieh 
he  knows  to  be  improbable^  and  which,  therefore^ 
he  resolteo  to  pnraae  withaat  daring  toasandne 
them.  Whatsrer  any  nwn  ardently  desirss^  he 
very  rsafily  beUevea  that  he  shaU  aome  time  at- 
tain :  be  whoee  intampevanoa  has  orerwlidaMd 
him  whh  diaeaaaa,  iririla  ho  kagolrfiea  In  the 


springs  expeeto  vigou*  and  feuofsty  from  the 
sommer  aun;  and  while  he  melta  away  iti  the 
eumBsr,  transfsfi  his  hapsa  to  the  flrosCi  of 
winter:  he  that  gaaes  npon  elegance  orpleaaute> 
which  want  of  maney  Madera  Mm  from  iaytat- 
ing  or  partaking,  oomforta  Mmaelf  that  the  time 
of  diatrem  Witt  aeon  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
every  day  brings  Mm  nearer  to  a  state  of  hi^i« 
nesa;  thovgh  he  knows  It  has  passed  not  only 
whhoat  ao^ttisition  of  advantage^  but  perhaps 
withont  endeavoors  after  it,  in  the  formation  of 
achemea  that  cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the 
aontemplatio&  of  proopeeto  which  cannot  be  ap* 


Snch  ia  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all 
alomber  Out  our  time :  every  man  thinlu  the  day 
aaming,  in  wMcb  he  shall  be  graUfied  with  all 
his  wishes,  in  which  he  shall  leave  aU  theee 
eompetitora  behind,  who  are  now  r^oioing  like 
himself  in  the  expectotion  of  victory ;  tbe  day  is 
always  coming  to  tbe  servile  in  which  they  shall 
bo  powerful,  to  the  obscure  in  which  they  shall 
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be  emiaent,  and  to  the  < 
shaU  be  beautiful. 

If  aay  of  my  readers  haa  looked  with  ao  littk 
attsotlon  on  the  world  about  htaa*  aa  to  im^giat 
tMa  lepreeentatioa  exaggerated  hojaaad  pi«baU- 
Uty,  let  Mm  refleot  a  Uttle  1901^  hia  awn  li&i 
let  Mm  eonsider  what  were  hie  ; 
pecta  tea  years  agoi  aad  what  additi 
expected  to  be  made  by  ten  yearn  to 
nemt  theae  ysara  are  now  ilspead  1  have  they 
made  good  the  prensiae  that  waa  cxtartod  fnm 
theas,  have  th^  advanced  hia  fivtaoa,  cnkxged 
his  knowled^  or  refonsMd  Ma  caadmrt,  to  the 
d^gfoe  thai  waa  oneo  expeoted?  I 
every  man  that  leooUeoto  Ms  1 
hisdisappointaBenti  and  ewn  that  day  haa  fUdsd 
uaproAtably  after  day,  and  that  ho  la  otfll  at  ths 
same  dialanae  Iran  the  pdnt  of  happsneoa. 

Wkh  what  oonaolations  can  thoae^  who  ban 
thoa  mlaearried  in  their  cMcf  deeign^  diade  tin 
memory  ef  their  ill-^uoeem?  with  iHiat  amaw- 
meato  can  they  pacify  their  disoonteat»  after  iht 
lomofsolaiYeaportSonofli£B?  They  can  give 
theaaselves  up  again  to  the  same  delaaiona>  thef 
oan  form  new  eehemes  of  airy  gratlficatioB^ 
aad  fix  another  period  of  felicity;  they  csa 
again  resolve  to  trust  the  promise  vrhich  they 
know  will  be  broken,  they  ean  walk  m.  a  eirck 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  persuade  themaelvfe 
to  think  that  they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  arent,  pert 
depends  upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  pert 
must  be  effected  by  vigour  and  peraeverance. 
With  r^ard  to  that  which  la  atyled  in  commeQ 
languid*  t^  'waxk  of  chanos^  men  will  always 
find  reasons  for  confidence  or  distrust,  aaoofding 
to  their  different  tempers  or  IndinatioBa  ;  and 
he  that  has  been  long  aeettstonned  to  pleaae  him- 
eelf  with  poesibilitles  of  fortuitous  happinoui 
wiU  not  sasily  or  wittingly  be  redaimcd  6«a 
his  mistahe.  But  the  effecta  of  human  indintrf 
and  skiU  are  more  easily  suldected  to  calculatioai ; 
whatever  can  be  completed  in  a  year,  iadlvisibb 
into  parts^  of  which  each  may  be  performed  ia 
the  compam  of  a  day;  he,  therefore,  thai  has 
paasad  the  day  without  attention  to  the  tnek  ■»- 
signed  him,  may  be  certain,  that  the  lapse  ef 
Ufe  has  brought  liim  no  nearer  to  hia  objeet ;  for 
whatever  idleness  may  expect  from  time,  iis 
produce  will  be  only  ia  proportion  to  the  dili- 
gence with  which  it  has  been  used.  He  that 
floato  lazily  down  the  stream,  in  pursuit  ef 
something  borne  along  by  the  same  current,  wiU 
find  himself  Indeed  move  forward ;  but  unless 
he  layfe  bis  band  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his 
speed  by  hh  own  labour,  most  be  alwmys  at  the 
same  distance  from  that  which  be  is  following. 

There  have  happened  In  every  age  some  con- 
tingMiclea  of  unexpected  and  undeserved  aoo. 
csss,  by  wMch  those  who  are  detcrmlSMd  to  be- 
Ueve  whatever  ftcvoura  their  incttnatioiis,  have 
been  encouraged  to  delight  themeelvea  with  fu- 
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tare  mAn»tBifi$ ;  thtj  mtpport  ooafidmM  by 
oonsidentloiit,  of  which  the  only  proper  vm  Is 
to  chase  away  despair:  it  Is  equally  absurd  to 
sit  down  in  idleness  because  some  hare  been  en- 
riched without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice 
because  some  have  fallen  aod  escaped  with  life, 
or  to  put  to  sea  in  a  storm  because  some  hare 
been  driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast  to 
which  they  were  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  cTidence  or  prDbabUlty : 
let  any  man,  therefore*  compare  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  IhToured  by  fortune, 
and  of  those  who  have  failed  of  their  expecta- 
tions, and  he  will  easily  determine*  with  what 
Justness  he  has  regfistered  himself  In  the  lucky 
catalogue* 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for 
deep  inquiries  or  Uborlous  oalcnlatlons ;  there  is 
a  far  easier  method  of  dlstinguisblng  the  hopes 
of  folly  from  those  of  reason,  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference between  proepeels  that  edat  before  the 
eyes,  and  those  that  arc  only  painted  on  a  fond 
Imagination.  Tom  Drowsy  had  soeustomed 
himself  to  eomputo  the  profit  of  a  darling  s"^ 
jeet  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doob*  <^  ^  "tto- 
cesa;  it  was  at  iMt  matured  >y^  «!«»•  eonsidera. 
tlon,  all  the  measmw  «»«<«  attutately  adjusted, 
and  ho  wanted  opV  *^«  hondred  pounds  to  bo. 
come  master  of  a  fortune  tfaiit  might  be  eUTled 
by  a  diivKor  of  a  trading  company.  Tbm  was 
^enetvns  and  grateful,  and  was  resolved  to  re- 
compense this  small  aaslstanoe  with  an  ample 
fortune :  he,  therefore*  ddiberated  for  a  time,  to 
whom  amongst  his  Mends  he  should  declare  his 
necessities ;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refosal,  but 
because  be  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  midce  the  best  use  of  riches,  and 
was*  therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.  At 
last  his  choice  was  settled ;  and  knowing  that  In 
order  to  borrow  he  must  show  the  probability  of 
repayment*  he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  copious 
explanation  of  his  project.  But  here  the  golden 
dream  wae  at  an  end :  he  soon  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions 
by  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himself; 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  thoughts,  im- 
possibiUty  and^ibsurdity  arose  in  opposition,  on 
every  side;  even  credulity  and  pr^udice  were 
at  last  forced  to  glVe  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed 
of  crediting  himself  what  shame  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imagina- 
tions* before  they  have  been  too  long  predomi- 
nant in  his  mind.  Whatever  Is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to  be 
explained ;  but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in 
secret  over  future  happiness*  and  silently-  to  em- 
ploy our  meditations  upon  scheaikes  of  which  we 
are  conscious  that  the  bare  mention  would  ex- 
pose us  to  derision  and  contempt :  we  should 
then  remember,  that  we  are  cheating  ourselves 
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by  voluntary  delusions  :  and  giving  np  to  the 
unreal  mockeries  of  fancy,  those  hours  in  which 
solid  advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober 
thought  and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is*  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  moet  cautious  and  severe  exa- 
miner may  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes 
which  he  cannot  prove  to  be  much  favoured  by 
probability ;  since,  after  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  ascertain  events,  he  must  often  leave  the  issue 
in  the  hands  of  chance.  And  so  scanty  Is  our 
present  allowance  of  happiness*  that  in  many 
situations  lifo  could  scarcely  be  supported*  if 
hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  present 
hour  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity; 
and  reanhnate  the  languor  of  dejeetion  to  new 
efiorts,  by  pointing  to  distant  regions  of  felicity, 
which  yet  no  resolution  or  perseveranoe  shal^ 
ever  reach. 

But  these*  like  aU  other  eafdials,  though  they 
may  invigorate  in  a  maaaH  quantity.  Intoxicate  In 
a  greater;  thsM  pleasurss^  like  the  rest,  are 
lawful  Mily  i>^  certain  dreumstances,  and  to 
«i«riain  d^rees ;  they  may  be  useful  in  a  due 
subservieney  to  nobler  purposes,,  but  become 
dangerous  and  destructive  when  once  the^  gain 
the  ascendant  In  the  heart :  to  soothe  the  mind 
to  tranquillity  by  hope*  even  when  that  hope  Is 
likely  to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  useful ; 
but  to  lull  our  faculties  In  a  lethargy*  le  poor 


Vices  and  errors  are  difllBrently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  minds  to  which  they 
are  incident;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  war- 
rant of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  Abd 
elevated  understandings ;  but  Its  fonndatiob  and 
Its  effects  are  totally  different :  the  man  of  high 
courage  and  great  abilities  Is  apt  to  plate  tool 
much  confidence  in  himself,  and  to  expect  from 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than 
spirit  or  diligence  can  attain ;  between  him  and 
his  wish  he  aees  obstacles  Indeed,  but  he  ex*' 
pects  to  overleap  or  break  them ;  his  mistaken 
ardour  hurries  him  forward ;.  «nd  though  per- 
haps he  misses  his  end*  he  neverthelees  obtains 
some  collateral  good,  and  performs  something 
useful  to  mankind  and  hononnble  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to 
hope*  but  without  ground  and  without  conse- 
que^ioe;  the  bUss  with  which  he  soUces  bis 
hours,  he  always  expesta  from  others,  though 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom :  he  folds 
his  arms  about  him,  and  sits  in  expecUtlon  of 
some  revolution  in  the  state  that  ehall  raise 
him  to  greatness*  or  some  golden  shower  that 
shall  load  him  with  wealth;  be  doles  away 
the  day  in  musing  upon  the  morrow ;  and  at 
the  end  of  lift  is  roused  fhnn  his  dream  only 
to.  discover  that  the  time  of  action  is  past,  and 
that  be  can  now  show  his  wisdom  only  by  re- 
pentance. 
SX 
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tnatmientU  dmrn  mpienti 

Ctmtuthu  erro.  Hot. 

I  raiss'd  my  end,  and  logt  my  way, 
By  crark-brain'd  wiidom  led  astray. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

Sir, 
lihrnlong^  bc«n  ebarg^ed  by  one  ptrt  of  mao- 
kind  upon  the  other,  that  they  vrill  not  take  ad- 
vice ;  that  counsel  and  inetruction  are  generally 
thrown  away;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  ad- 
monition  and  example,  all  claim  the  rifcht  to 
chooee  their  own  measures,  and  to  r^gnlate  their 
own  live*. 

That  there  la  somethinf  in  advice  very  useful 
and  saluUry,  seema  to  be  equaUy  confessed  on 
all  hands ;  since  even  thosa  that  ngect  it,  allow 
for  the  most  part  that  rejeetion  to  b«  wrong,  but 
charge  tlie  fault  upon  the  unslcllful  manner  in 
which  it  is  given  :  they  admit  the  efficacy  of  th« 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  nanseousncss  of  the 
vehicle. 

Tlius  mankind  have  gone  on  from  eentury  to 
century :  some  have  been  advising  others  how 
to  act,  and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers 
bow  to  advise;  yet  very  little  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  world.  As  we  must  all  by 
the  law  of  naturs  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we 
must  all  make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light 
of  our  own  experience ;  and  for  any  security 
that  advice  has  been  yet  able  to  afford,  must  en- 
deavour afler  success  at  the  hazard  of  miscar- 
riage, and  learn  to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do 
wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  everlasting  and  invariable  principles  of  mo- 
ral  and  religious  truth,  from  which  no  change 
of  external  circumstances  can  justify  any  devi- 
ation ;  but  such  directions  as  respect  merely  the 
prudential  part  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be 
followed  or  neglected  without  any  vioUtlon  of 
essential  duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  frequently  to  make  ns 
good  as  to  make  us  wise,  that  our  friends  em- 
ploy the  oflldousness  of  counsel ;  and  among 
the  rejectors  of  ad^ce,  who  are  mentioned  by 
the  grave  and  sententious  with  so  much  acri- 
mony, you  will  not  so  .often  find  the  vicious  and 
abandoned,  as  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the 
vivacious  and  the  giddy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  husband,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of 
female  advice;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation 
against  those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  listen 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is, 
that  they  will  die  unmarried,  or  throw  them- 
selves away  upon  some  worthless  fellow,  who 
will  never  be  able  to  keep  tbem  a  coach. 


1  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  tmmj  tcnp^, 
without  strong  decree  or  quick  rceeotmenta,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  eldcxiy  Udl«a, 
tiecauM  I  never  rebelled  againat  seniority,  nar 
could  be  chained  with  thinking  nsyself  wise  be- 
fore my  time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  sub- 
missive silence,  professed  myself  ready  to  learn 
from  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paU 
the  same  grateful  acknowledgmcnta  for  precrpts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  nny  ooDtr»- 
versy  arose,  was  careful  to  side  with  ber  wi» 
presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  oompliance  I  very  early  found  the  ai- 
vantage ;  for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  vcrr 
laiige  addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  reaasa 
chiefly,  as  she  herself  dedared,  becaoae  I  was 
not  above  hearing  good  counsel,  but  would  sit 
from  morning  till  night  to  be  inatmcted,  while 
my  sister  Sukey,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myself,  and  was,  therefore,  in  greater  want  of 
Information,  wae  so  much  conceited  of  ber  own 
knowledge,  tliat  whenever  the  good  lady  in  th« 
ardour  of  benevolence  reproved  or  instmctid 
her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  widi 
4tt««tion8,  or  embarrass  her  with  olgoctions. 

I  had  tM»  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this 
complaisant  attrition;  nor,  when  the  conae- 
qnenoe  of  my  obseqttio«i«Ms  came  to  be  known, 
did  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  iupjgn  n^^ .  \  ^f^^ 
however,  very  well  pleased  with  my  mrraae ;  and 
having  received,  from  the  concurrent  «ifiiiion  of 
all  mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  t«  1m 
great  and  happy,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  my 
advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  and  reaolvod  to  ooo- 
tinae  the  same  passive  attention,  sinee  I  found 
mjrself  so  powerfully  recommended  by  it  t» 
kindness  and  estsem. 

llie  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  extensive 
prevalence;  and  since  advice  cannot  be  given 
but  to  those  that  will  bear  It,  a  patient  listener 
is  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  those 
who  desire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of 
their  own  wisdom :  a  patient  listener,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  had ;  the  present  age,  what- 
ever age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and  disordered, 
that  young  people  are  readier  to  talk  than  to  at- 
tend, and  good  counsel  is  only  thrown  away 
upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  own  perfec- 
tions. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  sense, 
a  general  favourite ;  and  seldom  saw  a  day  in 
which  some  sober  matron  did  not  Invite  me  to 
her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  the 
sake  of  instructing  me  how  to  keep  my  charac- 
ter in  ^8  censorious  age,  how  to  conduct  my- 
self  in  the  time  of  courtship,  how  to  stipulau 
for  a  settlement,  how  to  manage  a  husband  of 
every  character,  regulate  my  family,  and  edu- 
cate my  children. 

We  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  onr  own 
favour.  Having  been  so  often  caressed  and  ap- 
plauded for  docility,    1  was  willing  to  believe 
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mywlf  reallf  enlightened  by  iustmctiony  and 
com pletdjr  qualified  for  the  task  of  li fe.  I  did  not 
doubt  but  I  was  entering  the  world  with  a  mind 
famished  against  all  exigencies,  with  expedients 
to  extricate  mjrself  from  every  difficulty,  and 
Mg^city  to  provide  against  every  danger ;  I  was, 
therefore,  in  haste  to  give  some  specimen  of  my 
prudence,  and  to  show  that  this  liberality  of  in- 
struction had  not  been  idly  lavished  apon  amind 
incapable  of  improvement. 

My  purpose,  for  why  should  I  deny  it?  was 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  husband  of 
rank  and  fortune  superior  to  my  own ;  and  in 
this  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all  those  that  had 
assumed  the  province  of  directing  me.  That 
the  woman  was  undone  who  married  below  her- 
self, was  universally  agreed :  and  though  some 
ventured  to  assert,  that  the  richer  man  ought 
invarial>ly  to  be  preferred,  and  that  money  was 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  a  defective  ances- 
try ;  yet  the  majority  declared  warmly  for  a  gen- 
tleman, and  were  of  opinion  that  upstarts  should 
not  be  encouraged. 

With  regard  to  other  qualifications,  I  had  an 
irreconcilable  variety  of  instructions.  I  was 
sometimes  told  that  deformity  was  no  defect  in  a 
man ;  and  that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to 
intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  person,  was  more 
likely  to  value  the  tenderness  of  his  wife :  but  a 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  choose  a  man  who 
might  imagine  himself  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  deformed  were  always  insupportaUy  vigilant 
and  apt  to  sink  into  sullenness,  or  burst  into 
rage,  if  they  found  their  wife's  eye  wanderini^ 
for  a  moment  to  a  good  fiice  or  a  handsome 
shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  all 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  with 
whom  no  happiness  could  possibly  be  enjoyed  : 
men  of  every  other  kind  I  was  taught  to  govern, 
but  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arts  of 
taming  had  been  yet  discovered:  the  woman 
whom  be,  could  once  get  within  his  power,  was 
considered  as  loet  to  all  hope  of  dominion  or  of 
quiet:  for  he  would  detect  artifice  and  defeat 
allurement ;  and  if  once  he  discovered  any  failure 
of  conduct,  would  believe  his  own  eyes,  in  defi- 
ance of  tears,  caresses,  and  protestations. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  form  my  schemes ;  and  while  I  was 
yet  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  was  taken  out  at 
an  assembly  by  Mr.  Frisk.  I  Am  afraid  my 
cheeks  glowed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled ;  for  I  ob- 
served the  looks  of  all  my  miperintendants  fixed 
anxiously  upon  me ;  and  I  was  next  day  cau- 
tioned against  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  formidable  kind,  who 
had  writ  verses  to  one  lady,  and  then  fornaken 
her  only  because  she  could  not  read  them,  and 
had  lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than 
defaming  his  sister. 


Haying  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  obey,  I 
ventured  to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did 
not  think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon.  I 
was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  and  congra- 
tulated by  all  my  friends  on  the  manors  of 
which  I  was  shortly  to  be  lady :  but  Sturdy's 
conversation  was  so  gross,  that  after  the  third 
visit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer;  and  in- 
curred, by  dismissing  him,  the  censure  of  all 
my  friends,  who  declared  that  my  nicety  was 
greater  than  my  prudence,  and  that  they  feared 
it  would  be  my  fate  at  last  to  be  wretched  with 
a  wit. 

By  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afterwards  at- 
tacked, but  lovers  of  every  other  class,  or  pre- 
tended lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have 
no  regard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  could  not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and 
some  for  rudeness.  1  was  once  loudly  censured 
for  refusing  an  old  gentleman  who  offered  an 
enormous  jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthisic  a 
year  after ;  and  was  so  baited  with  incessant  im- 
portunities, that  I  should  have  given  my  band  to 
Drone  the  stock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduction 
of  interest  made  him  afraid  of  the  expenses  of 
matrimony. 

Some,  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage ; 
but  miscarried  of  the  main  end,  by  treating 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had 
been  prescribed  me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused 
into  me  so  much  haughtiness  and  reserve,  that 
someof  my  lovers  withdrew  themselves  from  my 
frown,  and  returned  no  more;  others  were 
driven  away,  by  the  demands  of  settlement  which 
the  widow  Trapland  dhrected  me  to  make ;  and 
I  have  learned,  by  many  experiments,  that  to 
ask  advice  is  to  lose  opportunity.  I  am  sir,. your 
humble  servant, 

FEaniTA. 
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Xai  detptmuhm. 
Avaunt  despair. 


HOK. 


I  HAYS  sometimes  heard  it  disputed' in  conver- 
sation, whether  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable, 
that  a  man  should  think  too  highly  or  too  meanly 
of  himself:  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  best, 
that  he  should  think  rightly;  but  since  a  fallible 
being  will  always  make  some  deviations  from 
exact  rectitude,  it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  inquire 
towards  which  side  it  is  safer  to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers  :  he  is 
ronstdered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member 
of  society,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  com- 
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pedtloo,  to  endMTOur  after  sueh  tpltndoar  of 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  lustre  of  othera,  or 
to  interrapt  anj  in  the  enjoyment  of  theaneelvee ; 
he  Is  ne  man's  rival,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
OTery  man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  him- 
sdf  ooght  to  be  distinguished.  In  order  to  an  ac- 
curate diaeuttion  of  this  question,  as  It  relates  to 
persons  or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of  eur- 
selves  in  eomparison  with  others,  to  assume  by 
our  own  authority  that  precedenee  which  none 
h  willing  to  grant,  must  lie  alwajrs  luTldions  and 
offensiTe ;  but  to  rate  our  powers  high  in  pro- 
portion to  things,  and  imagine  onrselvee  equal 
to  great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  others 
in  possession  ef  the  same  ahllitiss,  oannot  with 
equal  Juetlce  proToike  eensnre. 

It  must  l>e  oonfeseed,  that  self-love  may  dis- 
poee  us  to  decide  too  liastUy  In  our  own  fiivonr : 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  mistake  ?  If  we  are  in- 
cited by  this  vain  opinion  to  attempt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is 
the  disgrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himself, 
will  not  always  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the 
good  effects  of  his  confidence  wlU  then  appear 
in  grtat  attempu  and  great  performancee :  if  he 
should  not  fully  oomplete  his  design,  he  will  at 
least  advance  it  so  fiu*  as  to  leave  an  easier  task 
for  him  that  succeeds  him ;  and  even  tiMmgh  he 
should  wholly  fail,  he  wIU  fail  with  honour. 
.  But  from  tiie  opposite  error,  ftssn  torpid  de- 
spondency, can  come  no  advantage;  it  Is  the 
fh»t  of  the  soul,  which  binds  up  all  its  powers, 
and  congeals  lift  In  perpetual  sterility.  He  that 
has  no  hopss  of  success,  will  make  no  attempts; 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  notiiing  oan  be 


£very  man  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
maintain  In  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind ;  which  are,  perhaps, 
in  every  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  and 
might,  by  diligent  cultivation,  be  exalted  to  a 
degree  beyond  wliat  their  posssssor  presumes  to 
believe.  There  is  scares  any  man  hut  has  found 
himself  able,  at  the  Instigation  of  necessity,  to 
do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deliberation  he 
would  have  concluded  impossible ;  and  some  of 
our  species  have  signalized  themselves  by  such 
achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
serve, by  some  public  monumenta,  the  memory 
of  tboee  who  have  served  their  country  by  great 
exi^oits :  there  is  the  same  reason  for  eontinuing 
or  reviving  the  names  of  those,  whose  extensive 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  honest 
emulation  may  be  alike  excited ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher's curiosity  may  be  inflamed  by  a  cata- 
logue of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  The- 
mititoclea  was  kex)t  awake  by  the  trophies  of 
MKtiades. 


Among  the  fkvourltes  of  nature  thai  have 
tram  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  wvrid,  en- 
riehed  iHth  varlooa  endowments  and  e 
ties  of  sBBeUence,  none  seems  to  have  ^ 
•ndted  above  the  common  rata  of  bnmamti 
Itea  the  man  known  about  two  oewfaries  i^gi 
by  the  appallatioB  of  the  Admbahla  Cridbten; 
of  whose  history,  whatever  we  may  aopyrsm  m 
sorpassing  emdibillty,  yet  ws  siiall,  upasi  inesa- 
testable  authority,  relate  enough  tn  vank  has 
among  prodigies. 

<'  Virtue,"  says  Vligil,  «  is  better  wxcptai 
when  It  oomes  in  a  pleasing  form  :**  the  pecssa 
of  Crichton  waa  eminently  lieatttlfal ;  bpt  hh 
beauty  was  consistent  with  such  aetiritj  and 
strength,  that  in  fencing  he  would  spring  at  enc 
bomd  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  bla  anta* 
gonist ;  and  he  used  the  sword  in  either  hand 
with  such  force  and  dexterity,  that  adMroe  aaf 
one  had  ooursge  to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  St.  Andrew*s  in  Seotlaad. 
he  went -to  I'aris  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
affixed  on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  t 
kind  of  challenge  to  the  leimed  of  that  oniver- 
sity  to  dispute  with  him  on  aeertaln  day:  uMa^ 
ing  to  his  opponents,  whoever  they  ahonld  bs 
the  choice  of  ten  languagee,  and  of  all  the  facal- 
ties  and  sciences.  On  the  day  appointed  tiuaa 
thonssnd  auditors  assemliled,  when  fhnr  doctoss 
of  the  church  and  fifty  masters  appearad  against 
him  ;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  confeosesb  that 
the  doctors  were  defeated ;  that  be  gave  proeft 
of  knowledge  above  tiie  reach  of  man;  and  tint 
a  hundred  years  passed  without  food  or  sleeps 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  «f  his 
learning.  After  a  disputation  of  nine  hours,  he 
was  preeented  by  the  president  and  profeeson 
with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dis- 
missed with  repeated  aoelamationa. 

From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  the  same  challenge,  and  had  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  eamc  sne- 
cess.  Afterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice  an 
acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  that  city:  then 
visited  Psdna,  where  he  engaged  in  another 
jraUie  disputation,  beginning  his  performance 
with  an  extempoial  poem  In  praise  of  the  city 
and  the  assembly  then  present,  and  oonduding 
wlih  an  or^on  equally  unpremeditated  in  oom- 
mendation  of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  all  his  oommentttora, 
either  in  the  common  forms  of  logics  or  in  any 
which  his  antagonists  should  propose  of  a  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  Terse. 

These  aoquisitions  of  learning,  however  stu- 
pendous, were  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  any 
pleasure  which  youth  generally  indulges,  er  by 
the  omission  of  any  accomplishment  in  which  ft 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel:   he  praetlaed  fai 
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great  perfection  the  arts  of  drawini^  ood  point- 
ing,  be  was  an  eminent  performer  in  bodi'roeal 
and  instrumental  music,  lie  danced  with  oneom- 
mon  graoelnlncoB,  and  on  the  day  iltar  his  dis- 
putation at  Paris  exhibited  his  slull  ib  hofso- 
mansbip  belbre  the  court  of  PtKtieo,  where  at  a 
public  match  of  tilting,  he  here awaythe ring 
upon  his  lance  ftfteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of  less 
dignity  and  reputation :  and  in  the  interral  be- 
tween his  challenge  and  disputation  at  Fari%  he 
spent  so  much  of  bis  time  at^  cards,  dice,  and 
tennis,  tliat  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate 
of  the  Sorlwnoe,  directing  those  that  would  see 
this  monster  of  erudition,  to  look  for  him  at  the 
tayem. 

So  extensire  was  his  acquaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy  compos- 
ed by  himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  of 
Mantua,  he  is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen 
different  characters :  in  all  which  be  might  suc- 
ceed without  great  difficulty,  since  he  had  such 
power  of  Intention,  that  once  hearing  an  oration 
of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly,  and  in 
tbe  recital  follow  the  speaker  through  all  his 
variety  of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  less  than  in  learning, 
or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  was  a 
'  prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling  about 
tbe  world,  according  to  the  barbiirDus  custom 
of  that  age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defcat- 
.  ed  tbe  most  celebrated  masters  in  many  parts  of 
Europe;  and  in  Mantua,  where  he  then  resided, 
had  killed  three  that  appear^  against  him* 
The  duke  repented  that  he  had  granted  him  his 
protection ;  when  Crichton,  looking  on  his  san- 
guinary success  with  indignation,  offered  to  stake 
fifteen  hundred  pistdcs,  and  mount  the  stage 
against  him.  The  duke,  with  some  reluctance^ 
consented,  and  on  the  day  fixed  the  combatants 
appeared:  their  weapon  seems  to  have  been 
single  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  ii|troduced 
in  Italy.  The  prize-fighter  advanced  with  great 
violence  and  fierceness,  and  Crichton  contented 
himself  calmly  to  ward  his  passes,  and  suffered 
him  to  exhaust  bis  rigour  by  his  own  fury. 
Crichton  then  became  the  assailant;  and  pressed 
upon  him  with  sudi  force  and  agility,  that  be 
thrust  him  thrice  through  the  body,  and  saw 
him  expure :  he  then  divided  the  prize  he  had 
won  among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had 
beenkiUed. 

Tbe  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  should  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  1  not  know  that  every 
reader  will  inquire  curiously  after  that  fotid 
hour,  which  is  common  to  ail  human  beings, 
however  distinguished  from  each  other  by  na- 
ture or  by  fortune. 

The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many 
proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor  to 
hU  son  Vicentio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  pf  loose 
and  turbuleut  disposilioo.     On  this 


oodMion  It  was,  that  he  composed  the  comedy  is 
tPhkh  he  o^hitod  so  many  different  characters 
With  exact  pmyriety.  But  his  honour  was  of 
slH>rt  continnaifoe :  for  as  he  was  one  night  in 
the  time  of  Csmival  rambling  about  the  strset% 
with  his  guitar  h»  bis  iMmd,  he  wis  attacked  by 
six  men  masked.  Neither  his  courage  nor  slull 
in  this  exigetioe  deserted  him ;  he  oppoeed  them 
with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon  dis* 
persed  them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be 
the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton,  falling  on  his 
l^neee,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  and 
presented  it  to  the  prince;  who  immediately 
seited  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  Jea- 
lousy,  according  to  others  only  by  drunken  fury 
and  brutal  resentment,  thrust  him  through  the 
heart. 

Thus  vras  the  Admirable  Crichton  brought 
into  that  state,  in  which  he  cuuld  excel  the 
meaneat  of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  hon- 
ours paid  to  bis  memory :  the  court  of  Mantua 
testified  their  esteem  by  a  public  mourning,  the 
contemporary  wits  were  profuse  of  their  enco.) 
miums,  and  the  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned 
with  pictures,  representing  him  on  horseback, 
with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  tlie 
other. 
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JdmvagapnMlkt/^iBnitnaturaremotit.  Hob. 

But  take  the  danger  and  the  shame  away. 

And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey.    FkAMcit 


TO  THE  ADVEKTURER 


Sir, 


It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other 
writer,  that  Eng^md  affords  a  greater  variety  of 
characters  than  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  liberty  prevailing  among  us, 
which  gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  being 
wise  or  foolish  his  own  way,  and  preserves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy  or  the  servility 
of  imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  different  countries  can  happen  to 
very  few;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  be- 
held at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  even  uni- 
formity :  the  petty  discriminations  which  diver- 
sify the  natural  dtaracter*  are  not  discoverable 
but  by  a  close  inspection;  we,  therefore,  find 
them  most  at  home,  because  there  we  have  most 
opportunities  of  renoarking  them.  Much  lem 
am  I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diversifies- 
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tioD,  if  it  bt  real,  is  the  oonsequeDoe  of  peealiar 
liberty ;  for  where  it  the  government  to  be  found 
that  superinteode  indiTidaale  with  ao  much 
vigilance,  ae  not  to  leave  their  private  oondnet 
without  restraint?  Can  it  enter  into  a  reason- 
able mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other 
nation  are  not  eqoaliy  masters  of  their  own  time 
or  houses  with  ourselves ;  and  equally  at  liberty 
to  be  parsimonious  or  profuse,  fi-olio  or  sullen, 
abstinent  or  luxurious?  Liberty  is  certainly 
necessary  to  the  full  play  of  predominant  hu- 
mours; but  such  liberty  is  to  be  found  alilce 
under  the  government  of  the  many  or  the  few, 
in  monarchies  or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatches 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands 
itself  when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken 
away,  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  discover, 
as  I  took  a  Journey  into  the  country  in  a  stage 
coach ;  which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of  ad- 
venture, may  be  very  properly  related  to  yon, 
though  I  can  display  no  such  extraordinary  as- 
sembly as  Cervantes  has  collected  at  Don  Qulx- 
ote*s  inn. 

In  a  stage  coach,  the  passengers  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
without  expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when 
their  journey  is  at  an  end ;  one  should  therefore 
imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  any 
of  them,  what  conjectures  the  rest  should  form 
concerning  him.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  as  all  think 
themselves  secure  from  detection,  all  assume 
that  character  of  which  they  are  most  desirous, 
and  on  no  occasion  is  the  general  ambition  of 
superiority  more  apparently  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight 
of  the  morning,  I  ascended  the  vehicle  with 
three  men  and  two  women,  my  fellow-travellers. 
It  was  easy  to  observe  the  affected  elevation  of 
mien  with  which  every  one  entered,  and  the 
supercilious  civility  with  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  When  the  first 
ceremony  was  despatched,  we  sat  silent  for  a 
long  time,  all  employed  in  collecting  importance . 
into  our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  reve- 
rence and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable,  that  silence  propagates 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend- 
ed, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to 
say.  We  began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ; 
but  no  one  seemed  Inclined  to  descend  from  his 
dignity,  or  first  propose  a  topic  of  discourse. 
At  last  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equI|K- 
ped  himself  for  this  expedition  with  a  scarlet 
eurtout  and  a  large  hat  with  a  broad  lace,  drew 
out  his  watch,  looked  on  it  In  silence,  and  then 
held  it  dangling  at  his  finger.  This  was,  I  su|k- 
pose,  understood  by  all  the  company  as  an  invi- 
tation to  ask  the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody 
appeared  to  heed  his  overture;  and  his  desire  to 
be  talking  so  far  overcame  his  resentment,  that 
he  let  us  know  of  his  own  accord  that  it  was 


post  five,  and  that  in  two  hours  wo  sboold  be  at 
breakfast. 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away:  ws 
continued  all  obdurate;  the  ladies  held  ap  their 
heads;  I  amused  myself  with  watching  their 
behaviour;  and  of  the  other  two»  one  seemed  ts 
employ  himself  in  counting  the  trees  as  -we  drove 
by  them,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  cyei, 
and  counterfeited  a  slumber.  The  man  of  be- 
nevolence, to  show  that  he  was  not  deprtisij 
by  our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune^  and  beat  time 
upon  his  snuff-box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  another, 
I  and  not  much  delighted  with  ourselvesy  'we  c 
I  at  last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  i 
I  and  all  began  at  once  to  recompense  themadvcs 
I  for  the  constraint  of  silence,  by  innumerable 
questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
us.  At  last,  what  every  one  had  called  for  wss 
got,  or  declared  impossible  to  be  got  at  that  time, 
and  we  were  persuaded  to  sit  round  the  ssme 
table;  when  the  gentleman  in  the 'red  anrtoat 
looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us  that  ve 
had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was  sony  to 
see  so  little  merriment  among  us;  that  all  lellow- 
travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  the  level,  and 
that  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himself  one 
of  the  company.  **  I  remember,"  aays  he^  **  it 
was  on  just  such  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  and 
my  Lord  Mumble  and  the  duke  of  Tenterden 
were  out  upon  a  ramble :  we  called  at  a  little 
bouse,  as  it  might  be  this ;  and  my  landlady,  I 
warrant  you,  not  suspecting  to  whon&  she  was 
talking,  was  so  jocular  and  fiaoetious,  and  made 
so  many  merry  answers  to  our  questions^  that 
we  were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  At 
last  the  good  woman  happening  to  overbear  ms 
whisper  the  duke,  and  call  him  by  his  title,  wai 
ao  surprised  and  confounded,  that  we  could 
scarcely  get  a  word  from  her;  and  tbe  duke 
never  met  me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks 
of  the  little  house,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  ter- 
rifying the  Undlady.*' 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must 
have  procured  him  from  the  company,  wfaea 
one  of  the  ladies  having  reached  out  for  a  plate 
on  a  distant  part  of  the  table,  began  to  remark 
« the  inconveniences  of  travelling,  and  the  diifi- 
culty  which  they  who  never  sat  at  home  with- 
out a  great  number  of  attendants,  found  in  per- 
forming for  themselves  such  offices  as  the  road 
required ;  but  that  people  of  quality  often  tra- 
velled in  disguise,  and  might  be  generally  Icnown 
from  the  vulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor 
innkeepers,  and  the  allowance  which  they  made 
for  any  defect  in  their  entertainment ;  that  for 
faer  part,  while  people  were  civil  and  meant 
well,  it  was  never  her  custom  to  find  fault,  for 
one  was  not  to  expect  upon  a  journey  all  that 
one  enjoyed  at  one's  own  house." 

A  general  emulation  seemed  now  to  be  excited. 
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One  of  the  men  who  had  hitherto  8«id  nothin^c, 
called  for  the  last  newspaper ;  and  having  per- 
used it  a  while  with  deep  penaiveness,  **  It  is 
Impossible,"  says  he,  "  for  any  man  to  guess  how 
to  act  with  regard  to  the  stooka ;  last  week  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  they  would  fall ; 
and  I  sold  out  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  order 
to  a  purchase;  they  have  now  risen  unexpect- 
edly :  and  I  make  no  douht  but  at  my  return 
to  London  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand  pounds 
among  them  again." 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a 
frequent  diversion  of  his  eyes  fi^m  one  object  to 
another,  upon  this  closed  his  snuff-box,  and  told 
us  that  «  he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with  the 
chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  subject  of  the 
stocks ;  that  lor  his  part  he  did  not  pretend  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  established,  but  had  always  heaid 
them  reckoned  pernicious  to  trade,  uncertain  in 
their  produce,  and  unsolid  in  their  foimdation ; 
and  that  he  had  been  advised  by  three  Judges, 
his  most  intimate  friends,  never  to  venture  his 
money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon  land 
security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  estete  in  his 
own  country.'* 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glimpses 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  begun  to 
look  round  us  with  veneration ;  and  have  be- 
haved like  the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  en- 
chantment that  disguisca  them  Is  dissolved,  and 
they  discover  the  dignity  of  each  other ;  yet  it 
happened,  that  none  of  these  hinto  made  much 
impression  on  the  company ;  every  one  was  ap- 
parei^ly  suspected  of  endeavouring  to  imposo 
false  ap}^.«mioea  upon  the  rest;  all  continued 
their  hangbtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
claims;  ana  ^  g^w  every  hour  more  sullen, 
because  they  i^w^  ^^^  representations  of 
themselves  withoi^  eSeoU 

Thus  we  traveUeu^^  f^^  ^^  ^^^  malevo- 
lence perpetually  inct^ft^^^^  ^^  without  any 
endeaTOor  bat  to  outvie  ^j^  ^^^j^^  j^  superd- 
liousness  and  neglect ;  »nd  ^i^en  any  two  of  us 
eould  separate  ourselves  for  nioment,  we 
▼ented  our  indignation  at  the  MiM,,e8s  of  the 
rest. 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  en«..  ^^^ 
time  and  chance,  that  strip  off  all  disguises,  t^^^ 
discovered  that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  duku 
is  a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  furnished  a  shop 
with  the  money  he  has  saved ;  the  man  who  deals 
■o  largely  in  the  funds,  is  the  derk  of  a  broker 
in  'Change-alley;  the  lady  who  so  carefully  con- 
cealed her  quality,  keeps  a  cook- shop  behind  the 
Exchange ;  and  the  young  man  who  is  so  happy 
in  the  friendship  of  the  judges,  engrosses  and 
transcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret  of  the  Temple. 
Of  one  of  the  women  only  I  could  make  no 
ilisadvantageous  detection,  because  she  had  as- 
sumed no  character,  but  accommodated  herself 
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to  the  scene  before  her,  without  any  struggle 
for  distinction  or  superiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  showed, 
had  been  already  practised  too  often  to  succeed, 
and  by  the  success  of  which  no  advantage  could 
have  been  obtained :  of  assuming  a  character, 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day ;  and  of  claim- 
ing upon  fidse  pretences  honours  which  mutt 
perish  with  the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  those  who  laugh 
at  me  and  my  companions,  think  this  folly  con- 
fined to  a  stege  coach.  Every  man  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life  takes  the  same  advantoge  of  the  ig- 
norance of  his  fellow-travellers,  disguises  him- 
self in  counterfeit  merit,  and  hears  those  praises 
with  complacency,  which  his  conscience  re- 
proaches him  for  accepting.  Every  man  de- 
celvea  himself,  while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving 
others;  and  forgete  that  the  time  is  at  band 
when  every  illusion  shall  cease,  when  fictitioas 
excellence  shall  be  torn  away,  and  atl  must  be 
shown  to  all  in  their  real  estate.  I  am.  Sir. 
your  humble  servant, 

Viator. 
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Qui  cupU  opUUam  amu  amUngm  metan, 
itultahUU/ecitq^puer.  Hob. 

Tbe  frMCfi,  who  hopei  th*  Olympic  pr)^  to  gain, 
All  aztf  must  try,  and  every  toil  tuMin.    Fran cia 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  "  reading  makes  a 
full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writ- 
ing an  exact  man." 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  di- 
rections which  he  gives  for  atudy  have  certainly 
a  juat  claim  to  our  regard ;  for  who  can  teach 
an  art  with  so  great  authority,  as  he  that  has 
practised  it  with  undisputed  success  ? 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  1 
shall,  therefore,  veifture  to  inculcate  to  my  inge- 
nious contemporaries,  the  necessity  of  reading, 
the  fitness  of  consulting  other  understandings 
than  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  senti- 
\  mente  and  opinions  of  those  who,  however  ne- 
t^ted  in  the  present  age,  had  in  their  own 
tioies,  and  many  of  them  a  long  time  after- 
wards, such  reputation  for  knowledge  and  acute- 
ness  ai  will  scaively  erer  be  attained  by  those 
that  despise  them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled 
only  wfth  useless  lumber ;  that  men  of  parte 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance;  and  that  to 
spend  life  in  poring  upon  books,  is  oidy  to  im- 
iMbe  prejudices;  to  obstniet  and  embarrass  the 
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pow«n  of  nattily  to  ettldvAte  memiiry  at  the 
cxpeoM  of  judfineBt,  aad  tp  bury  reaMm  under 
a  chaos  of  indigcated  laarnini^. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  thenatlrsi 
wise,  and  of  some  who  are  thought  wise  by 
others;  of  whom  part  probably  bdiete  their 
own  tenets,  and  part  may  be  justly  suqpected  of 
endeavouring  to  shelter  their  ignoranoe  in  mul- 
titudes, and  of  wishing  to  destroy  that  reputa- 
tion which  they  have  no  hopes  to  share.  It 
will,  1  believe,  be  found  invariably  true,  that 
learning  was  never  deeded  by  any  learned  man : 
and  what  credit  can  be  given  to  thoee  who  ven- 
ture to  condemn  that  which  they  do  not  know? 

If  rMson  has  the  power  ascribed  to  It  by  ito 
advocate*,  if  so  much  is  to  be  discovered  by  at- 
tention and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that 
so  many  millions^  eqnaUy  participating  of  the 
bounties  of  nature  wiUi  ourselves,  have  been  lor 
ages  upon  ages  meditating  in  vain :  If  the  wits 
of  the  present  time  OKpect  the  regard  of  poste- 
rity, which  win  then  inherit  the  reason  which 
Is  now  thought  superior  to  Instruction,  surely 
tksy  may  allow  themselves  to  be  instmded  by 
\he  reason  of  former  generations.  When,  thera- 
f«r»,  an  author  declares,  that  he  has  been  aUe 
to  lesm  nothing  from  the  writings  of  his  prede- 
cesMTs,  and  such  a  dedaratlon  lias  been  lately 
mads,  nothing  but  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpar- 
donable in  the  greatest  human  understanding, 
can  hinder  him  from  perceiving  that  he  is  raising 
pr^adlo^  against  hts  own  performance;  for 
with  what  hipes  of  success  can  he  attempt  that 
in  which  gr«ter  abilitiea  have  hitfaerw  mlscar- 
riad  ?  or  with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  sup. 
pose  himself  invigorated,  that  dilBcnlties  hither- 
to  invincible  should  give  way  before  him? 

Of  thoee  whom  Providence  has  qualifled  to 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
Dumber  is  extremely  small;  and  irhat  can  be 
added  by  each  single  mind,  even  of  his  superior 
dass,  is  very  little i  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
must  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  moat  owe 
for  the  laiyer  part  of  It,  to  the  information  of 
others.  To  understand  ths  works  of  cdebrated 
authors,  compntbend  their  systems,  and  retain 
their  reasonings.  Is  a  task  aaoto  than  equal  to 
oommoik  Intelleets ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
iccounted  useless  or  idle,  Who  has  stored  his  I 
mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  and  can  detail 
it  oocaikmally  to  others  who  have  less  leisure  or  i 
wealyfabiUties. 

Pmin»  has  Justly  observed,  that  knowIe<%e 
k  nothing  to  him  who  is  not  knoWn  by  otkers 
to  posssss  it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing 
with  vsqpect  either  to  honour  or  advanCsge,  for 
the  wacld  eauDot  rsvrard  diose  quaUtlcs  which 
Are  concealed  foom  it;  with  reqiect  to  othen  It 
is  nothing,  becanae  it  affords  no  help  to  igno- 
tmnce  or  error. 

It  Is  with  Justice,  therefor^  that  In  anaeoem- 
fliMied  eharaetsv,  Horaee  unites  Just  sentiments 


with  the  power  of  SKpnssing  them  ;  askd  he  thai 
has  once  aeeumulated  learning,  la  next  to  oon- 
sidar,  how  he  shall  most  widely  diifaae  and  moit 
agreeaUy  impart  it 

A  ready  man  Is  made  by  cotiTcrsation. 
He  that  buries  himself  among  bia  noanaacripts 
"  besprent,**  as  Pope  aaptesses  it>  **  with  learn, 
ed  dust,"  and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in 
perpetual  research  and  solitary  meditation,  h 
too  apt  to  lose  in  his  elocution  what  be  adds  t» 
hb  wisdom ;  and  when  he  cornea  into  tbo  world, 
to  appear  overloaded  with  his  own  notianay  like 
a  man  armed  with  weapons  which  ho  cannot 
wield.  He  has  no  facility  of  ineolcatiag  Im 
speculations,  of  adapting  himsdf  to  the  variem 
degrees  of  intellect  which  the  acddento  of  cea- 
venation  will  preaent;  but  win  tnllc  to  nmt 
nnintalllgibly,  and  to  all  unpleasantly. 

I  was  once  preaent  at  the  lecturea  of  a  pr»- 
found  philoaopher^  a  asan  really  sikiUed  in  the 
science  which  he  profosssd,  who  having  occasifla 
to  aiplain  the  terms  opaeum  ttnA  peOudchim,  uM 
us,  alter  some  hesitation,  that  apaetam  was,  m 
one  might  say,  opahtf  and  that  peUueuhim  tig- 
nifled  pellucUL  Sneh  was  the  dcKterity  with 
which  this  learned  resdv  fodlitated  to  hk  aa- 
ditors  the  intricacies  of  science ;  and. aa  tma  is  it 
that  a  man  miy  know  what  fas  cannot  teach. 

Boeriiaave  complains,  that  the  writers  wbs 
have  treated  of  chemistry  before  hbki,  nf«  nsdcas 
to  the  greater  part  of  students,  becanae  thcv 
pre-soppose  their  readers  to  have  snch  dcgrvtf 
of  skill  as  are  not  often  to  be  found.  Into  tkt 
same  error  are  aU  men  apt  to  ftSU  who  fas^ 
familiarised  any  subject  to  themsdvea  in  o^ 
tttde:  they  discourse,  as  if  they  thought  <?v«*7 
other  man  had  bem  employed  in  tiw  -^""^  >°- 
quiries ;  and  expect  that  short  itot«  »■*  obscure 
allusions  wiB  produce  in  others  t»e  "una  strain 
,  of  ideas  which  they  excite  in  #««>Melvea. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  incor^*««»  which  the 
man  of  study  suifers  froi-  •  "*!«»•  '»<«•     When 
he  meets  with  an  opinH  **»»*  pleases  hhn,  he 
catches  it  up  with  ^<^™e";  '«*■  only  after 
such  arguments  ^  **"^  *^  ^^  confirmation  ;  or 
spares  himsf'****  trouble  of  discuarion,   aod 
adopts  it  '•*"  ^^^  ""'«  proof;  indulges  It  loBg 
withoi'  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  tfae 
gen«>^  body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasiunes  It 
qr  among  Incontestable  truths;  but  when  he 
comes  into  the  world  among  men  who,  arming 
upon  dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  and  being  placed  In  various 
situations,  view  the  same  object^n  many  aides ; 
he  finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  him. 
self  In  no  condition  to  defend  It:  having  though! 
always  In  one  train,  he  is  in  the  state  of  a  man 
who  having  fenced  always  with  the  same  master, 
is  perplexed  and  amased  by  a  new  posture  of  hw 
antagonist;  he  is  entangled  In  unexpected  diffi. 
eulties,  he  Is  harassed  by  sudden  oljections,  he 
is  unprovided  with  eolations  or  repliea ;  liia  sur. 
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priM  impedes  hie  niatiinl  power*  of  reaioniiig, 
his  tlioaghts  are  eeattered  and  confonaded,  and 
he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance,  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  ohstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceiTes  ahnost  hy  intu- 
ition, will  be  rejected  by  another ;  and  how  many 
artifices  must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission 
for  the  most  evident  propositions  into  under- 
standings frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened 
against  them  by  accidental  prejudice ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  bow  frequently,  in  these 
extemporaneous  controversies,  the  dull  will  be 
subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd ;  how  often  stnpi. 
dity  will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom ;  and  mistaken  inge- 
nuity will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason 
can  scarcdy  find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  re- 
cluse usually  fails  him  :  nothing  but  long  habit 
and  frequent  experiments  can  confer  the  power 
of  changing  a  position  into  various  forms,  pre- 
eenting  it  in  different  points  of  view,  connect- 
ing it  with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortify- 
ing it  with  intelligible  arguments,  and  illustrat- 
ing it  by  apt  similitudes:  and  he,  therefore, 
that  has  effected  his  knowledge  in  solitude, 
must  learn  its  application  by  mixing  with  man* 
kind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  conver- 
sation invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argument, 
and  every  art  of  recommending  our  sentiments, 
I  we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  use  of  such  as 
I  are  not  in  themselves  strictly  defensible :  a  man 
k  heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advan- 
I  tags  of  the  mistakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adver- 
(  sary,  lays  hold  of  concessions  to  which  he  knows 
I  he  has  no  right,  and  uiges  proofs  likely  to  prevail 
I  on  his  opponent,  though  he  knows  himself  that 
they  have  no  force:  thus  the  severity  of  reason 
I  is  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accumulated,  but 
without  just  arrangement  or  distinction ;  we 
I  learn  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  ratiocination 
I  '  as  silences  others ;  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close 
I  examination,  that  discourse  which  has  gratified 

our  vanity  with  victory  and  applause. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  must  be  used  lest  co- 
piousness and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by 
inaccuracy  and  confusion.  To  fix  the  thoughts 
by  writing,  and  subject  them  to  frequent  exami- 
nations and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  ena- 
bling the  mind  to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and 
keep  it  on  guard  against  the  fallacies  which  it 
practices  on  others :  in  conversation  we  naturally 
diffuse  our  thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contract 
them;  method  is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and 
unconstraint  the  grace  of  conversation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  propor- 
tions, is,  therefore,  the  business  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters. For  all  these  there  is  not  often  equal  op- 
portunity; excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often 
attainaUe;  and  most  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of 


the  ends  proposed,  and  are  ftiU  without  readi- 
ness, or  ready  without  exactness.  Some  defi- 
ciency must  be  forgiven  all,  because  all  are  men ; 
and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pass  unoensured  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  because  none  can 
confer  upon  himself  abilities,  and  few  have  the 
choice  of  situations  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  those  which  nature  has  bestowed :  it  is,  how- 
ever, reasonable  to  have  perfection  in  our  eye ; 
that  we  may  always  advance  towards  it,  though 
we  know  it  never  can  be  reached. 
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Oun  itOmHa  aiiimitmeauoH»tmiut  kometlk.       Hoa. 

Bold  be  the  critic,  se«lou«  to  his  tniat. 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexoraliljjiut. 

TO  THE  ADYENTUBER. 

Sir, 
In  the  papers  of  criticism  which  yon  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bi- 
gotry and  captiousness:  a  just  distribution  of 
praise  amongst  the  ancients  and  the  modems : 
a  sober  deference  to  reputation  long  established, 
without  a  blind  adoration  of  antiquity ;  and  a 
willingness  to  favour  later  performances  without 
a  light  or  puerile  fondness  for  novelty. 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you, 
such  observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  Virgil's  pastorals,  without 
any  inquiry  how  far  my  sentiments  deviate  from 
established  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general 
view,  it  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive 
from  them  very  littie  claim  to  the  praise  of  an 
Inventor.  To  search  into  the  antiquity  of  this 
kind  of  poetry,  is  not  my  present  purpose;  that 
it  liaa  long  subsisted  in  the  east,  the  Sacred 
Wrilmgi  sufficientiy  inform  us ;  and  we  may 
conjecture,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was 
sometimes  the  devotion,  and  sometimes  the  en- 
tertainment, of  the  first  generations  of  mankind. 
Theocritus  united  elegance  with  simplicity ;  and 
taught  his  shepherds  to  sing  with  so  much  case 
and  harmony,  that  his  countrymen,  despairing 
to  excel,  forbore  to  imitate  him;  and  the 
Greeks,  however  vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  garlands  which  the  wood 
nymphs  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantsge  of  anotbek- 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sicv- 
lion  bard :  he  has  written  with  greater  splen- 
dour of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment :  but 
as  the  magnificence  of  his  performances  was 
more,  the  simplicity  was  less ;  and  perhaps  where 
he  excels  Theocritus,  he  sometimes  obtains  his 
3  Y 
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tuperioHty  by  dtrUtlnf  from  the  patConl  dMU 
ncter,  sod  paHbrmlnf  what  TbeoeriCoi  nerw 
•ttcnptod. 

Tet,  tlioiigh  I  would  williofly  pay  to  Thoo- 
erltut  th«  honoar  which  to  alwayt  dae  to  an 
original  author,  I  am' far  from  intending  to  do- 
preclate  Viinil :  of  whom  Horace  justly  deciarea, 
that  the  rural  musea  bare  appropriated  to  him 
their  elegance  and  sweetneee,  and  who»  ai  he 
copied  Thooerlttia  In  his  design,  has  resembled 
him  likewise  in  hto  success ;  for,  if  we  except 
Calphurnius,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower 
ages,  t  know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was 
written  after  him  by  any  poet,  till  thereviTal  of 
litemture. 

But  chough  hto  general  merit  liaa  been  nnlTer- 
ially  acknowledged,  1  am  tar  from  thinking  all 
the  productions  of  hto  rural  Thalia  equally  ex- 
cellent ;  there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pastorato  a 
strain  of  ver*ificatIon  which  it  is  Tain  to  seek  in 
any  other  poet ;  but  if  we  except  the  first  and 
the  tenth,  they  seem  liable  cither  wholly  or  in 
part  to  considerable  objections. 

The  second,  though  we  should  forget  the  great 
charge  againM  it,  which  I  am  aftmid  can  never 
be  reftited,  might,  I  think,  have  perished  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  praise  of  its  author ; 
for  I  know  not  that  it  contains  one  affecting 
sentiment  or  pleasing  description,  or  one  passage 
that  strikes  tlie  imagination  or  awakens  the  pas- 


kind,  and  thcnfore  easily  laventsd;  sad  tUi 
there  are  few  ssotiments  of  rational  pnise  sr  n». 
tnral  lamentation. 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
phUeeopliio  MBtimcnta,  and  heroic  poetry.  'Hm 
address  to  Varss  la  eminently  bsaatifU:  hit 
sinee  the  compliment  paid  to  Oalloi  ixn  tbi 
transaction  to  hto  own  time,  the  ietlsn  ef  SOeDoi 
seems  injudicious :  nor  has  any  soiUcieBt  mm 
yet  been  found,  to  justify  his  ehoioe  ef  tlun 
foblcs  that  make  the  aulject  of  the  song. 

The  ssTonth  exhibits  another  centert  of  tbc 
tuneful  shepherds :  and»  surely,  it  to  not  widmi 
■  sOBMreproiichtohtoinTentiTepower,thttofta 
I  pastorals^  ViigU  haa  written  two  aponthesuM 
plan.  One  of  the  ahcpherds  now  gaina  in  m- 
knowledged  Tiotory,  but  without  say  apiiinst 
superiority,  and  the  rsader,  when  he  mi  tk 
prise  adjudged,  to  not  able  to  disesrer  how  it 


The  third  contains  a  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  some 
particnlare  might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with 
sprigfatlinesB  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at 
last  in  areooncliiatien :  but,  snicly,  whether  the 
InToctlTes  with  which  they  attack  each  other  be 
true  or  false,  they  are  too  much  degraded  from 
the  dignity  of  pastoral  innocence ;  and  instead 
of  njoicing  that  they  are  both  ▼ictorious,  I  should 
not  haTs  grieved  could  they  have  been  both  de- 
foafed. 

The  poem  to  PolKo  is  indeed,  of  another  kind  : 
It  to  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and 
pleasing,  and  to  etovated  with  grandeur  of  lan- 
guage worthy  of  the  flnt  of  Roman  poets,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  performance  and  the  occa- 
aion  that  produced  it:  that  the  golden  age 
should  return  because  Pollio  had  a  son,  appears 
so  wild  a  fiction,  that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the 
poet  of  having  written  for  some  other  purpoee, 
what  he  took  thto  <^portun!ty  of  producing  to 
the  public. 

The  fiftii  contams  a  celebration  of  Daphnto, 
which  haa  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the 
model  of  pastoral  elegit.  To  deny  praise  to  a 
performance  which  so  many  tbousands  have  la- 
boured to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
little  deference  Ibr  the  opinion  of  mankind :  yet 
Whoever  shall  read  it  with  Impartiality,  will  find 
that  meet  of  the  Images  ars  of  the  my  thologicdl 


Of  the  eigh th  paatonl,  so  littto  to  prspcrij  Us 
work  of  VifgU,  that  he  haa  no  ctoimtoodMr 
praise  or  blame  than  that  of  a  tranahrtor. 

Of  the  ninth.  It  to  acaroe  possiUs  to  dimrm 
the  design  or  tendency:  it  to  said,  I  know  mt 
upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  eoaipaed 
from  fragmenta  of  other  poems ;  and  mcqi  ■ 
few  lines  in  which  tiie  aathor  tonelMS  apon  b 
own  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  Mew 
appropriated  to  any  time  or  phoe^  er  of  wliiek 
any  other  use  can  be  dtooovered  than  te  fU  ^ 


The  first  and  the  tenth  partonls,  whstemk 
determined  of  the  reat,  are  snflieicDt  to  piaoi 
their  author  above  thi  reach  of  rivalry.  1^ 
comphdnt  of  GaUus  diaappointsd  in  his  lore,  ■ 
full  of  such  senthnenta  aa  dtoappointed  loTe  ■»• 
tnrally  producea :  hto  wtobes  ars  wild,  hii  rcaeot- 
ment  to  tender;  and  hto  porpoees  are  ineoiMtiDi 
In  the  genuine  language  of  despair,  he  awiiie 
himsdf  awhito  with  the  pity  that  shall  1m  pad 
himaflerhtodeadi. 

IWwea  amttthmi,  Jnadei,  fcigsi<> 
1dfmtUmkaeve$tfi$i9oUeaniartpeHti 


Fatra  men  cHmttJIthUrndkat  amoral 

I 

Yet.  O  Aicadtoa  twsina. 
Ye  ben  aitiiloeft  ofwothing  stnint  I 
Tune  your  toft  reeds,  and  teach  yoarrocbmr  woo.   | 

So  Shan  my  shade  in  sweeter  reit  repose.  | 

O  that  your  birth  and  burincss  bad  been  adw  ; 
1V>  fced  the  fiodt,  aad  peuae  the  qmadbif  liDe! 

Discontented  with  his  present  conditioo,  aa' 
desirous  to  be  any  thing  but  what  be  ia,  be  wiahe 
himself  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  citrM 
the  idea  of  rural  tranquillity ;  but  aoon  discown  ^ 
how  much  happier  he  sboiUd  be  in  these  b>PPf  | 
regions,  with  Lycoria  at  hto  side :  | 

Hfe  gatdijtmte$,  Mc  moOla  pMta^  Igevi : 
Bknamnj  kklptotecmmeonmmerert^ 
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Nvne  imiamu  umar  duri  m<  Marti*  in  mrmit, 
Tekt  UUer  media,  atqaa  adpersot  detinei  kostes. 
7\i  proeui  a  patria  (nee  sii  mihi  credere  J  tantum 
AipiaaSf  ah  dura  !  nives,  et/rlgora  Rhenl 
Me  tine  toia  vide*.    Ah  te  nefrigora  Uedant  ! 
AhtOnne  teneras  glaeies  eecet  a*pera  planta*  ! 

H«!re  oooUag  ftHmtaun  soil  thimigh  Howcry  totaOa, 

Here  woods,  L3roorii»  lilt  tboir  ycnlant  headi » 

Here  could  1  veer  my  cwden  life  sway. 

And  in  thy  urns  inaeDflibly  decay. 

Inttead  ct  that,  me  ftantic  love  detalni, 

*Mid  Ibea,  and  dreadAil  darts,  and  bloody  plains : 

Whik  yoiK-^and  can  my  mqI  the  tale  brieve. 

Far  tnm  your  country,  lonely  wandering  learc 

M^  me  your  lover,  bartMious  Ai^tive! 

Seek  the  rough  Alps  where  snowi  eternal  shine;. 

And  joyless  borden  ct  the  ftosen  Rhine 

Ah!  may  no  cold  e*er  blast  my  dearest  maid, 

Kor  pointed  ioetiiy  tender  feet  invade.         Wavton. 

H«  then  tuma  his  Uumglita  on  every  aide,  iu 
quest  of  oomethiDg  that  may  aolaoe  or  amuse 
him ;  he  propoies  happinesa  to  himself,  first  in 
one  soene  and  then  in  another :  and  at  Uwt  finds 
that  nothing  wUl  satisfy: 

Jam  neque  Bamaaryada  ruman,  nee  carmha  nobi* 
Ipeaplacent:  ipete ntrwm coneedUe *ifiMe. 
Ncn  mmn  noetripoettaU  matare  laboree  s 
19aajHgoribmnmdM»HebrmnqmbUkmm», 


yee*i,cmnnuirten*aUaHberaretinuitnot 
JBUdopmn  vertemua  cne*  mft  Mere  Cancri. 
Omnia  vbicU amors  ei noe eedamne amori 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids. 
Nor  pastoral  songs  deligbt-^arewdl,  ye  shades 
Ko  tolls  of  ours  the  cnid  god  can  change. 
Though  lost  in  flroien  deserts  we  should  rsnge; 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chilling  Hebnis  flows. 
Endure  Ueak  winter  blasts,  and  Thradan  snows : 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  should  feed, 
VHiere  the  parch'd  etan  declines  his  sickening  head, 
Beneath  fleroe-^owing  Cancer's  fiery  beams. 
Far  tnm  cool  breeses  and  reflreshiqg  streams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  resistless  sway. 
And  let  us  love's  aB-conquering  power  obey. 

WAarow. 

But  notwithatandinf  the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  i^ive  the  pre- 
ference to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
more  diTersifled.  The  complaint  of  the  shep- 
herd, who  saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  the 
shade,  while  himself  was  driving  his  little  flocic 
he  knew  not  whither,  is  such  as,  with  variation 
of  drcnmstances,  misery  always  utters  at  the 
sight  of  proaperity : 

2^  paMaJfmee,  et  duleia  Unqtdmm  arm : 

Hoe  poMamJSigimne :  iu,  TUyre,  laUue  in  umibra, 

Formoeam  reaonare  docee  Jmarifiida  jyAwa 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  much-loved  plains , 

We  from  our  oonntiy  fly,  unhiq^  swains  1 

You,  Tifnis,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid. 

Teach  Amaryllis*  name  to  evoy  shade.       Wabtok 

His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  Journey, 
gives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress  : 


•  Enl  ^eapeOa* 


Frolemu  eeger  ago :  kanc  ctiam  vh,  TUyre,  dvco : 
Hie  inter  denaat  corffto*  modo  namque  ganeUoe^ 
ipemgregi8,akf  eiUceinnudaeonnixareH^viL 

And,lo!  sad  partner  of  the  general  care^ 
Weary  and  fidnt  I  drive  jay  goats  aferl 
While  scarcely  this  my  leading  hand  sustains, 
Tirud  with  the  way,  and  recent  ftom  her  pains ; 
F<Hr  *mid  yon  tangled  haxels  as  we  past. 
On  the  bare  flints  her  hapless  twin  she  cast, 
TbehopesandpRniiseofmyruin*dfeU!    WaaraM. 

The  description  of  Viigirs  happiness  in  his 
little  fitrm,  oombinos  almoat  all  the  images  of 
'  runl  pleasure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read 
!  it  with  indUFerence,  haa  no  sense  of  pastoral 
poetry: 

Fortunate  eenet,  ergo  tua  rura  ntanebunt, 
Et  Ubi  magna  *ati*j  quamvi*  lapta  omnia  luu/as, 
Lbmmque  pahu  obducaipaecuajunco : 
Non  ineueta  gravee  tentabun*  patmlafeeta*, 
Kec  mala  ekM  peeorie  eontagia  teedenL 
Fbr^atate  eenex,  kk  inter  flmnina  nota, 
Et /antes  9aero*,JHgue  eaptabi*  opaaan. 
Hine  tibi^  qua  semper  tidno  ab  limite  tepe*,^ 
HyUais  apSnuflarem  depasta  saiicti, 
SapeletfisomnumsuadebUiniresusurro. 
iSneaUd  sub  rape  canetfirondatar  ad  auras; 
Nee  tamen  interea  raucte,  tua  eura,  paiumbes, 
Nee  gemere  aUria  eessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man !  then  sttU  thy  ferms  restored, 
axNjgh  ftir  thee,  shall  bless  thy  firugal  board. 
What  though  rough  stones  the  naked  soil  o'erspread. 
Or  marshy  bulrush  roar  its  watery  head. 
No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  spread  ito  influence  here. 
Happy  old  man !  here  *mid  th'  aocustom'd  streams 
And  sacred  springs,  youll  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 
While  fton  yon  wiUow-fenoe,  thy  picture's  bound. 
The  bees  that  suck  the  flowery  stores  aroiimt. 
Shall  sweetly  mhigle  with  the  whispering  boughs 
Tlietr  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose : 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  song  Is  hoard ; 
Nor  the  soft^soolng  dove,  thy  fevourite  bird. 
Meanwhile  shaB  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain. 
Nor  turtles  from  th*  aeriel  elm  to  'plain.      WaaitiN. 

It  may  be  observed,  (bat  these  two  poems 
were  produced  by  evenu  that  really  happened ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  prove,  that  we 
can  always  feel  more  than  we  can  imagine,  and 
that  the  most  artful  fiction  must  give  way  to 
truth.     I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

DUBIUS. 


*  %^i^^i^V»%%^%  « 
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And  with  sweet  novelty  your  soul  detain. 

It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  th'^y 
do  little  more  than  copy  one  another;  and  that 
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emnpodtlofu  obtraded  upon  th«  worid  with  the 
pomp  of  DOTdty,  oonteln  only  tediooa  repetlttona 
of  common  tentlmenti»  or  at  best  exhibit  a  truM- 
pooition  of  known  images,  and  fire  a  new  ap- 
pearance to  truth  only  by  tome  tli^t  difference 
of  dreae  and  decoration. 

The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  authors 
is  indisputably  true;  but  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, which  is  raised  upon  it>  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed with  equal  readiness.  A  coincidence  of 
sentiment  may  easily  happen  without  any  com- 
munication, sines  there  are  many  occasions  in 
which  all  reasonable  men  will  nearly  think  alike. 
Writers  of  all  ages  hare  had  the  same  senti- 
ments, because  they  hare  In  all  ages  had  the 
same  objects  of  speculation  ;  the  interests  and 
passions,  the  virtues  and  rices  of  mankind,  have 
been  diversified  in  different  times,  only  by  unes- 
sential and  casual  varieties :  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, expect  in  the  works  of  all  those  who  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  such  a  likeness  as  we 
find  in  the  pictures  of  the  same  person  drawn 
In  different  periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  au- 
thor be  charged  with  plagiarism,  one  of  the  most 
reproachful,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  atro- 
cious, of  literary  crimes,  the  subject  on  which 
he  treats  should  be  carefully  considered.  We 
do  not  wonder,  that  historians,  relating  the  same 
facts,  agree  in  their  narration ;  or  tlwt  authors, 
delivering-  the  elements  of  science,  advance  the 
sams  theorems,  and  lay  down  the  same  defini- 
'  tions :  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  use  to  man- 
kind, that  boolcs  are  multiplied,  and  that  differ- 
ent authors  lay  out  their  labours  on  the  same 
subject ;  for  there  will  always  be  some  reason 
why  one  should  on  particular  occasions,  or  to 
particular  persons,  be  preferable  to  another; 
some  will  be  clear  where  others  are  obscure, 
some  will  please  by  their  style  and  others  by 
their  method,  some  by  their  embellishments  and 
others  by  their  simplicity,  some  by  closeness  and 
others  by  diffusion. 

The  same  indulgence  Is  to  be  shown  to  the 
writers  of  morality :  right  and  wrong  are  im- 
mutable ;  and  those,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to 
distinguish  them,  if  they  all  tench  us  right, 
must  agree  with  one  another.  The  relations  of 
soclttl  life,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them, 
mu;tt  be  the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations : 
some  petty  differences  may  be,  Indeed,  pro- 
duced, by  forms  of  government  or  arbitrary 
customs;  but  the  general  doctrine  can  receive 
no  alteration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  morality 
should  be  considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future 
writers;  men  will  alwayt  be  tempted  to  deviate 
from  their  duty,  and  will,  therefore,  always  want 
a  monitor  to  recall  them :  and  a  new  book  often 
seizes  the  attention  of  the  public  without  any 
other  claim  than  that  K  is  new.  There  is  like- 
wise in  composition,  as  In  other  things,  a  pcr- 
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petoal  Yklssttude  of  fhahion ;  and  tmth  Is  re- 
commended at  one  time  to  regard,  by  appcnr- 
anoes  which  at  another  would  expose  it  to  ne- 
glect ;  the  author,  therefore,  who  has  judgncnt 
to  discern  the  taste  of  his  oontemporariea,  and 
aklU  to  gratify  it,  will  have  alwayt  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  deserve  well  of  mankind,  by  conTteying 
instruction  to  thorn  In  a  grateful  vehicle. 

There  are  likewise  msny  modes  of  eomponitsoo* 
by  which  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name  of 
an  original  writer :  he  may  familiarize  his  aya- 
tem  by  dhdogues  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, or  subtilize  it  into  a  series  of  syllogistio 
arguments:  he  may  enforce  his  doctrino  by 
seriousness  and  solemnity,  or  enliven  It  by 
sprightliness  and  gayety :  he  may  detivcr  Us 
sentiments  in  naked  precepts,  or  lllostrmte  tbcm 
by  historical  examples  :  he  may  detain  the  stn^ 
dious  by  the  artful  concatenation  of  a  eontioncd 
discourse,  or  relieve  the  busy  by  shert  atrictarsi^ 
and  unconnected  mattyn. 

To  excel  in  any  of  these  forms  of  writing;  wiU 
require  a  particular  cultivation  of  the  gauos: 
whoever  can  attain  to  excellence,  will  be  cer- 
tain to  engage  a  set  of  readers,  whom  no  other 
method  would  have  equally  allured.;  and  he 
that  communicates  truth  with  success*  must  be 
numbered  among  the  first  benefactora  to  man- 
kind. 

The  same  obeervation  may  be  extended  likc^ 
wise  to  the  passions :  their  influence  is  unlfonn, 
and  their  effects  nearly  the  same  In  every  hu- 
man breast :  a  man  loves  and  hates,  desirea  and 
avoids,  exactly  like  his  neighbour ;  resentment 
and  ambition,  avarice  and  indolence,  discover 
themselves  by  the  same  symptoms  in  minds  dis- 
tant a  thousand  years  from  one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjust,  than 
to  charge  an  author  with  plagiariam,  waertij 
because  he  assigns  to  every  cause  its  natar^ 
effect ;  and  makes  his  personages  act,  as  otbcn 
in  like  circumstances  have  always  done.  Then 
are  conceptiona  in  which  all  men  will  agree, 
though  each  derives  them  from  his  own  obeerra- 
ti'in  :  whoever  has  been  in  love,  will  represent 
a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea  that  intermptt 
his  meditations  on  his  mistress,  retiring  ts 
shades  and  solitude,  that  he  may  muse  withoot 
disturbance  on  his  approaching  happiness,  or 
assoclatinf  himself  wiUi  some  friend  that  flat- 
ters his  passion,  and  talking  away  the  honn  of 
absence  upon  his  darling  subject.  Whoever 
baa  been  so  unhappy  aa  to  have  felt  the  miseries 
of  long-continued  hatred,  will,  without  any  as- 
sistance from  ancient  volumes,  be  able  to  relate 
how  the  passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  ai^tation, 
by  the  recollection  of  injury,  and  meditations 
of  revenge ;  how  the  blood  boils  at  the  name  ei 
the  enemy,  and  life  is  worn  away  In  contrivances 
of  mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limit- 
ed, if  it  be  considered  only  with  regard  to  ths 
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brtttt  whidi  it  inhabits;  tlie  anatomy  of  th« 
aaind,  as  that  of  the  bodj,  must  perpetually  ex- 
hibit the  same  appearances;  and  though  by  the 
eontinued  Industry  of  suocessiTS  Inquirers,  new 
moTements  will  be  from  time  to  time  diseoTored, 
they  can  affect  only  the  minuter  parts,  and  are 
commonly  of  more  curiosity  than  importance. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts 
are  the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to 
attract  the  notice  and  fiiTonr  of  mankind.  They 
are  to  obeenre  the  alterations  which  time  is  al- 
ways making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that  they  may 
gratify  every  generation  with  a  picture  of  them- 
selves. Thus  love  Is  uniform,  but  courtship  is 
perpetually  varying :  the  different  arts  of  gal- 
lantry, which  beauty  has  inspired,  would  of 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume ;  some- 
times balls  and  serenades,  sometimes  tourna- 
ments and  adventores,  have  been  employed  to 
melt  the  hearts  of  ladies,  who  In  another  century 
have  been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than 
that  of  riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and 
pin-money.  Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all 
times  been  eager  of  wealth  and  power;  but  these 
hopes  have  been  gratified  in  some  countries  by 
supplicating  the  people,  and  in  others,  by  flat- 
tering the  prince:  honour  in  some  states  has' 
been  only  the  reward  of  military  achievements, 
in  others,  it  has  been  gained  by  noisy  turbulence, 
and  popular  clamours.  Avarice  has  worn  a  dif- 
ferent form,  as  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome, 
and  the  stockjobber  of  England;  and  idleness 
itself,  how  little  soever  Inclined  to  the  trouble 
of  invention,  has  been  forced  from  time  to  time 
to  change  its  amusements,  and  contrive  different 
methods  of  wearing  out  the  day. 

Here  then  Is  the  fund,  from  which  those  who 
study  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with 
an  Inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions ; 
and  he  must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  at- 
tention upon  scenes  thus  perpetually  changing, 
who  cannot  catch  some  of  the  figures  before 
they  are  made  vulgar  by  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  the  distinct  and  primogenlal  colours  are  only 
seven ;  but  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  va- 
rious mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  infinite 
diversifications  of  tints  may  be  produced.  In 
like  manner,  the  pasrions  of  the  mind,  which  put 
the  world  in  motion,  and  produce  all  the  bustle 
and  eagerness  of  the  busy  crowds  that  swarm 
upon  the  earth ;  the  passions,  from  whence  arise 
all  the  pleasures  and  pains  that  we  see  and  hear 
of,  if  we  analyze  the  mind  of  man,  are  very  few : 
but  those  few  agitated  and  combined,  as  external 
causes  shall  happen  to  operate,  and  modified  by 
prevailing  opinions  and  accidental  caprices, 
make  such  frequent  alterations  on  the  surface  of 
life,  that  the  show,  while  we  are  busied  in  deli- 
neating it,  vanishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  set 
of  objects  succeed,  doomed  to  the  same  shortness 
of  duration  with  the  former :  thus  curiosity  may 


always  find  employment,  and  the  busy  part  of 
mankind  ^11  furnish  the  oontemplative  with  the 
materials  of  speculation,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  are 
pre-occupied,  Is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur 
of  Ignorance  or  idleness,  by  which  some  discou- 
rage others,  and  some  themsdves ;  the  mutabi- 
lity of  mankind  will  always  furnish  writers  with 
new  Images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fimcy  may 
alwayt  embellish  them  with  new  decorations. 
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Bat  in  the  glorloos  enteiprise  he  died     Addison. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind,  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  event,  llie  same  at- 
tempts, conducted  In  the  same  manner,  but  ter- 
minated by  different  success,  produce  different 
judgments :  they  who  attain  their  wishes,  never 
want  celebrators  of  their  wisdom  and  their  vir- 
tue ;  and  they  that  miscarry,  are  quickly  disco- 
vered to  have  been  defective  not  only  in  mental 
but  in  moral  qualities.  The  world  will  never  be 
long  without  some  good  reason  to  hate  the  un- 
happy ;  their  real  faults  are  immediately  detect- 
ed ;  and  if  thoee  are  not  sufficient  to  sink  them 
into  infamy,  an  additional  weight  of  calumny  ' 
will  be  superadded  *  he  that  fails  in  his  endea- 
vours after  wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain 
either  honesty  or  courage. 

This  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  universal  practice,  that  It  seems  likewise  to 
have  infected  speculation :  so  few  minds  are  able 
to  separate  the  ideas  of  greatness  and  prosperity, 
that  even  Sir  WiQIam  Temple  has  determined, 
"  that  he  who  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  hero» 
must  not  only  be  virtuous  but  fortunate." 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise 
and  blame,  none  have  suffered  oftener  than  pro- 
jectors, whose  rapidity  of  imagination,  and  vast- 
ncss  of  design,  raise  such  envy  In  their  fellow 
mortals,  that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and 
every  heart  exults  at  their  distresses :  yet  even  a 
projector  may  gain  favour  by  success ;  and  the 
tongue  that  was  prepared  to  hiss,  then  endea- 
vours to  excel  others  in  loudness  of  applause. 

When  Corlolanus,  in  Sbakspeare,  deserted 
to  Aufidius,  the  Volscian  servants  at  first  in- 
sulted him,  even  while  he  stood  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  household  gods :  but  when  they 
saw  that  the  project  took  effect,  and  the  stranger 
was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them 
very  judiciously  observes,  "that  he  always 
thought  then  was  more  in  him  than  he  could 
think." 

Machiavel  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  dif- 
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towt  Q9ttoe  ttken  by  all  raceeeding  tliiM%  of 
the  two  gTMt  prq|erton^  Catiline  and  Cmar. 
Both  fonned  the  iBBie  project,  and  intended  to 
raiae  themeet^ee  to  power,  hj  aubTerting  the 
oomaMHi wealth:  they  punned  their  deeign,  per- 
hapa,  with  eqnal  abilitlea^  and  with  equal  Tirtoe ; 
but  Catiline  periehed  in  the  field,  and  Cmar 
ntnmed  firom  Phanalia  with  unUmited  autho- 
rity :  and  from  that  time,  erery  monarch  of  the 
earth  haa  thought  himielf  honoured  by  a  oom- 
pariaon  with  CiMar;  and  Catiline  has  been 
never  mentioned,  but  tliat  his  name  might  be 
applied  to  traiton  and  Inoendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  pn^ected  the 
conqucet  of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the 
power  of  Asia  against  it:  but  after  the  world 
had  been  filled  with  expectation  and  terror,  his 
army  was  beaten,  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and 
Xerxes  has  been  nerer  mentioned  without  con- 
tempt. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Greece  likewise  had 
her  turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector ;  who,  in- 
vading Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward 
In  search  6(  adrentures,  and  by  his  escape  from 
one  danger,  gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush 
into  another :  he  etormed  city  after  city,  overran 
kingdom  after  kingdom,  fought  battles  only  for 
barren  victory,  and  invaded  nations  only  that  be 
might  make  hit  way  through  them  to  new  inva- 
sions :  but  having  been  fortunate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  bis  projects,  he  died  with  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times; 
but  human  nature  is  alwaye  the  same,  and  every 
age  wOl  afford  us  instances  of  public  censures 
influenced  by  events.  The  great  businees  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  noble  project,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  proeeeuted  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that 
with  which  It  had  been  contrived;  but  the  ar- 
dour of  the  European  heroes  only  hurried  them 
to  destruction ;  for  a  long  time  they  could  not 
gain  the  territories  for  which  they  fought,  and, 
when  at  last  gained,  they  could  not  keep  them  : 
their  expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  scoff 
of  idleness  and  ignorance,  their  understanding 
and  their  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their 
conduct  has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  lias 
been  defamed. 

When  Columbus  bad  engaged  king  Ferdinand 
in  the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the 
sailors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
tion had  so  little  confidence  in  their  commander, 
that  after  having  been  long  at  sea  looking  for 
coasts  which  they  expected  never  to  find,  they 
raised  a  general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  re- 
turn. He  found  means  to  soothe  them  into  a 
permission  to  continue  the  same  course  three 
days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
descried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his  crew 
denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  requested, 
what  had  been  hja  fiite,  but  to  have  come  back 
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who  had 


with  the  inihmy  of  a  vain  projectory 
betrayed  the  lung's  credulity  to  u 
and  risked  his  life  In  seeking  oonntrioa  that  had 
no  existence?  how  would  thoee  that  had  reject- 
ed his  proposal^  have  triumphed  In  ihmtr  acute- 
ness!  and  when  would  hia  nanoe  havii  beca 
mentioned,  but  with  the  maken  of  prtahle  gold 


Tho  last  royal  projectors  with  whoaa  the 
world  has  been  troubled,  were  Charieo  af  Swe- 
den, and  the  Czar  of  Moaoovy.  CharUay  If  any 
judgment  may  be  fiirmed  of  his  deaigiia  hy  his 
measures  and  his  inquiries,  had  purpooed  fint 
to  dethrone  the  Caar,  then  to  lead  his  army 
through  patbleea  deeerta  into  China,  thenoe  lo 
make  his  way  by  the  award  throogh  the  whole 
circuit  of  Asia,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
to  unite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominiaDs :  bat 
this  mighty  prq)ect  was  crushed  at  Pnltows; 
and  Charles  has  since  been  oooaidered  as  a  nsad- 
man  by  those  powers,  who  sent  their  ambmas- 
dors  to  solicit  his  friendship,  and  their  genenla 
« to  learn  under  him  the  art  of  war." 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  In  bis 
own  dominions,  and  amused  himaelf  la  digging 
cana]%  and  building  citiea;  murdering  his  anb- 
jeots  with  insufferable  fiitigues,  and  transplant- 
ing nations  from  one  comer  of  hie  dosnlnions  te 
another,  without  regretting  the  thoaaanda  that 
perished  on  the  way :  but  he  attainad  hia  end, 
he  made  hie  people  formidable,  and  la  nombcnd 
by  fiime  among  the  demi-goda. 

I  am  ftr  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  aan- 
guinary  projects  of  heroee  and  oonqnerora,  and 
would  wish  rather  to  diminish  tlie  reputation  of 
their  success,  than  the  infamy  of  thair  miacar- 
riages :  for  1  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  has 
burned  cities,  wasted  nations,  and  fiBcd  the 
world  with  horror  and  deeokition,  should  be 
more  kindly  regarded  by  mankind,  than  be  wlao 
died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickednees;  vrhy  he 
that  accomplished  wickedness  should  he  glorious, 
and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  should  be  cri- 
minal. I  would  wish  Caesar  and  CatUiae. 
Xerxea  and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter, 
huddled  together  in  obscurity  or  deteatation. 

But  there  b  another  species  of  prqjectora,  to 
whom  I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind; 
wboee  ends  are  generally  laudablck  and  whoee 
lalwurs  are  innocent;  who  are  seanshlog  out 
new  powers  of  nature,  or  contriring  new  works 
of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  persecuted  with  inoea- 
sant  obloquy,  and  whom  the  universal  contempt 
with  which  they  are  treated,  often  debars  finom 
that  succeas  which  their  industry  would  ohtain, 
if  it  were  permitted  to  act,  without  oppoaition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inclined  to  cansore 
new  undertakings,  only  because  they  are  new, 
should  consider,  that  the  folly  of  projection  la 
very  seldom  the  fdly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  commonly 
the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind,  crowded 
with  variety  of  knowledge  asd  heated  with  in- 
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tenatntm  of  thouf  ht ;  It  proceeds  often  from  the 
cOmciouaneM  of  nneommon  powen,  from  the 
oonfideoce  of  ihoee,  who,  harlng  already  done 
much,  are  eaeily  pertaaded  that  they  can  do 
more.  When  Rowley  had  completed  the  or- 
rery, he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  when 
Boyle  had  ezhaaated  the  tecrets  of  ru\gKt  eho- 
mi«try,  he  turned  hie  thoughts  to  the  work  of 
transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities 
which  haye  the  Mrest  claim  to  Teneration,  ez> 
tent  of  knowledge,  and  greatness  of  design ;  It 
was  said  of  Catiline,  «  immoderata,  incredibUia, 
fdmis  alta  temper  cujnebai,"  Projectors  of  all 
kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  though  they  dif- 
ftr  in  their  morals ;  they  all  fail  hy  attempting 
things  heyond  their  pow«r,  hy  despising  Tulgar 
attainments,  and  aspiring  to  performances  to 
which  perhaps  nature  has  not  proportioned  the 
force  of  man;  when  they  fall,  therefore,  they 
fail  not  hy  idleness  or  timidity,  but  hy  rash  ad- 
▼enture  and  frrultkas  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  often  mis- 
carry, we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yet  from  such 
men,  and  such  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  parts  of  nature  which  lie  yet 
waste,  and  the  inyention  of  those  arts  which 
are  yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life.  If  they 
are,  therefore,  unWersally  disoouraged,  art  and 
discoTery  can  make  no  advances.  Whatever  b 
attempted  without  previous  certelnty  of  success, 
may  be  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst 
narrow  minds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author 
to  censure  and  contempt ;  and  if  the  liberty  of 
laughing  be  once  indulged,  every  man  will  laugh 
at  what  he  does  not  understand,  every  pr<]»$ect 
will  be  considered  as  madness,  and  every  great 
or  new  design  will  be  censured  as  a  project. 
Men,  unaccustomed  to  reason  and  researekes, 
tfiink  every  enterprise  impracticable,  which  Is 
extended  beyond  common  effecto,  or  comprises 
many  intermediate  operations.  Many  that  pre- 
sume to  laugh  at  projectors,  would  consider  a 
flight  through  the  air  in  a  winged  chariot,  and 
tiie  movement  of  a  mighty  engine  by  the  steam 
of  watetv  as  equally  the  dreams  of  mechanic 
lunacy ;  and  would  hear,  with  equal  negligence, 
of  the  union  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  by  a 
canal,  aud  the  scheme  of  Albuqverque,  the  vice- 
roy of  the  Indies,  who  In  the  rage  of  hestUity 
had  contrived  to  make  Egypt  a  barren  desert, 
by  taming  the  Nile  into  the  Red  See. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
failed  to  perform  more  than  those  who  never  de- 
viate ftrom  the  common  roa&  of  action :  many 
valuable  preparations  of  chemistry  are  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  unsuccessful  inquiries  after 
the  grand  elixir;  it  Is,  therefore.  Just  to  encou- 
rage those  who  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  art,  sines  they  often  succeed  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  and  when  they  fail,  may  sometimes  benefit 
the  world  even  by  their  miscarriages. 
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lUT. 


What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appesis 

So  weU  deiign'd,  lo  luckily  begun. 

But  when  we  have  our  wifb,  we  wish  undone? 

Drvdbm: 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

SlE, 
I BA vx  been  for  many  yean  a  trader  in  Jx>ndon 
My  banning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small. 
I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and 
despised  by  those,  who,  having  more  money, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myself.  I 
did  not,  however,  suffer  my  resentment  to  insti- 
gate me  to  any  mean  arte  of  supplantotion,  nor 
my  eagerness  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indi- 
rect methods  of  gain ;  I  punned  my  business 
with  incessant  assiduity,  supported  by  the  hope 
of  being  one  day  richer  than  thoee  who  con- 
temned me ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review 
of  my  books,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  for- 
tune increased  beyond  my  expectation. 

In  a  few  yean  my  industry  and  probity  were 
fully  recompensed ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  I 
had  large  warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and 
considereble  sums  In  the  public  funds ;  I  was 
caressed  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  most  emi- 
nent merohanto  ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon council;  was  solicited  to  engage  in  all 
commercial  undertakings;  was  flattered  with 
the  hopes  of  becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of 
the  directon  of  a  wealthy  company,  and,  to 
complete  my  mercantile  honoun,  enjoyed  the 
expensivs  happiness  of  fining  for  sheriff. 

Riches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches : 
when  I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I 
had  no  longer  any  obstruction  or  opposition  to 
fear;  new  acquisitions  were  hourly  brought 
within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for  some 
yean  longer  to  heap  thousands  upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  prosperity  by  the  purehase  of  an  estate 
in  the  country,  and  to  dose  my  life  in  retire- 
ment. From  the  hour  that  this  design  entered 
my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  em- 
ployment  every  day  more  oppressive,  and  per- 
suaded  myself  that  1  was  no  longer  equal  to 
perpetual  attention,  and  that  my  health  would 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  torment  and  distrac- 
tion of  extensive  business.  I  could  image  to 
myself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and 
uninterrupted  leisure;  nor  entertain  my  friends 
vrith  any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  un- 
certainty of  trade*  and  the  happinem  of  rural 
privacy. 

But  notwiAstanding   these  declaretions,  I 
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coold  not  at  ooee  reoMieUe  myidf  to  the 
thoughts  of  oeuinf  to  get  money;  and  though 
I  waa  eTory  day  inquiring  for  a  purchaee,  I 
found  tome  reason  for  rijecting  all  that  were 
offered  me;  and,  Indeed,  had  accumulated  so 
many  beauties  and  conTenleness  in  my  idea  of 
the  spot  where  I  was  Anally  to  be  happy,  that, 
perhaps,  the  world  might  have  been  travelled 
over  without  discoyery  of  a  place  which  would 
not  hare  been  defectiye  in  some  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement, 
and  still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  Mends  began  to 
laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  tride 
longer  with  my  own  inclinations;  an  estate  was 
at  length  purchased,  1  transferred  my  stock  to 
a  prudent  young  man  who  had  njarried  my 
daughter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and 
commenced  lord  of  a  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  time,  1  found  happiness  equal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  home 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
closed  it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotic  plants, 
dug  a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the 
old  moat. 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  see  the  show.  I 
entertained  my  visitors  with  great  liberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  showed  them  my 
apartments,  laid  before  them  plans  for  new  do- 
oorations,  and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of 
some  and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied:  but  how  little  can  one  man 
Judge  of  the  condition  of  another !  The  time  was 
now  coming,  in  which  affluenoo  and  splendour 
could  no  longer  make  me  pleased  with  myself. 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architect 
was  exhausted ;  I  bad  added  one  convenience 
to  another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wish  or 
to  design ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted 
my  park,  and  completed  my  waterworks ;  and 
what  now  remained  to  be  done?  what,  but  to 
look  up  to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were 
once  raised  I  bad  no  furtLer  use,  to  range  over 
apartments  where  time  was  tarnishing  the  fur- 
niture,  to  stand  by  the  cascade  of  which  I 
scarcdy  now  perceived  the  sound,  and  to  watch 
the  growth  of  woods  that  must  give  their  shade 
to  a  distant  generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  has 
been  procured ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room, 
till  I  am  weary  of  myself;  I  ride  out  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  in  the  centre  of  my  estate,  from 
whence  all  my  lands  lie  in  prospect  arouud  me ; 
I  see  nothing  that  I  have  not  seen  before,  and 
return  home  disappointed,  though  1  knew  that  I 
had  nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  rise  early  in  the  morning :  and  re- 


member the  time  wbeo  I  grieved  that  Uie  i^ 
came  so  soon  upon  me,  and  obliged  nne,  for  a  fo 
hours,  to  shut  out  afliuence  and  proiperitj.  I 
now  seldom  see  the  rising  sun,  bat  to  "td 
him,"  with  the  follen  angd,  «  how  I  bate  lu 
beams.'*  I  awake  from  deep  as  to  Itngiier  s 
imprisonment,  and  have  no  employment  forth 
first  hour  but  to  consider  by  wbst  art  I  ihl 
rid  myself  of  the  second.  I  protnu^  tl»  teak- 
fast  as  long  as  loan,  because  when  it  is  coded  I 
have  no  call  for  my  attentioD,  tiU  Icanvhh 
some  degree  of  decency  grow  Impstic&t  fwsf 
dinner.  If  i  could  dine  all  my  life,  I  ihoold  k 
happy ;  I  eat  not  because  I  am  hungry,  botbe- 
cause  I  am  idle :  bat,  alas !  the  time  qoidlj 
comes  when  I  can  eat  no  longer;  and  mill dw 
my  oonstitutlon  second  my  indiaatioo,  tint  I 
cannot  bear  atrong  Hqoors ;  seven  honn  dbt 
then  be  endured,  before  I  shall  sap;  bntsons 
comes  at  last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  n  ini 
short  time  succeeded  by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  Is  the  happinen,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  of  i 
mercantile  life.  I  shall  be  told  by  tbm  vb 
read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  maDjrnuin 
of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  scheme  d 
useful  employment,  which  I  do  not  appeared 
to  have  known ;  and  that  nature  and  art  ban 
provided  pleasures  by  which,  without  tliedrvd- 
gery  of  settled  business,  the  active  may  be  en- 
gaged, the  solitary  soothed,  and  the  social  eo- 
tertained. 

These  arte.  Sir,  I  have  tried.  Wbenfintl 
took  poesession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  ta 
the  taste  of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guos  aod 
nets,  filled  my  kennel  with  dogs,  snd  my  sta))k 
with  horses :  but  a  little  experience  showed  me. 
that  these  instruments  of  rural  felicity  would  af- 
ford me  few  gratifications.  I  never  shot  but  to 
miss  the  noark,  and,  to  confeas  the  truth,  «» 
afraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could  dis- 
cover no  music  in  the  cry  of  the  do^  vk 
could  divest  myself  of  pity  for  the  animal  wbaie 
peaceful  and  inoffensive  Ufe  was  sacrificed  to  oar 
sport  I  was  not.  Indeed,  always  at  ^°"JJ 
reflect  upon  her  danger ;  for  my  hone,  who  W 
been  bred  to  the  chase,  did  not  slways  regsj 
my  choice  either  of  speed  or  way,  bntl«»p«J 
hedges  and  ditches  at  his  own  discretioo,  vA 
hnrriei  me  along  with  the  dogs,  to  the  great  di- 
version of  my  brother  sportsmen.  His  ^^' 
ness  of  pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river; 
and  I  had  leisure  to  resolve  in  the  water,  that  l 
would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  d^ 
struction  of  a  hare.  . 

I  then  ordered  books  to  be  procurwi,  snd  by 
the  direction  of  the  vicar  bad  In  a  few  week** 
closet  eleganUy  furnished.  You  wiU,  V^^ 
be  surprised  when  I  shall  teU  yon,  that  wb® 
once  I  had  ranged  them  according  to  d»«'''*"|2 
and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  ^ 
received  aU  the  pleasure  which  ibey  could  r^' 
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me.  I  am  not  able  to  ezdte  in  myself  any  cu- 
riosity after  events  which  haTe  been  long  passed, 
and  in  which  1  can  therefore  have  no  interest; 
I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether 
Tally  or  Demosthenes  excelled  in  oratory, 
virbether  Hannibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own  negli- 
gence or  the  eormptiim  of  his  countrymen.  I 
have  no  skill  in  controversial  learning,  nor  can 
conceive  why  so  many  volumes  should  have 
been  written  upon  questions,  which  I  have  lived 
so  long  and  so  happily  without  understanding. 
1  once  resolved  to  go  through  the  volumes  relat- 
ing to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  found 
them  so  crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  less  than 
a  month  I  dewsted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to 
supply  my  deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent 
salary  to  a  skilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  for 
some  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  of 
visits  with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen;  but 
though  they  are  easily  brought  about  me  by  bet- 
ter wine  than  they  can  find  at  any  other  house, 
I  am  not  much  relieved  by  their  conversation  ; 
they  have  no  skill  in  commerce  or  the  stocks, 
,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  fami* 
lies  or  the  (actions  of  the  country ;  so  that  when 
the  first  civilities  are  over,  they  usually  talk  to 
one  another,  and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  company.  Though  I  cannot  drink  myself, 
I  am  obliged  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  the 
glass;  their  mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and 
obstreperous ;  and  before  their  merriment  is  at 
an  end,  I  am  sick  with  disgust,  and  perhaps  re- 
proached with  my  sobriety,  or  by  some  sly  in- 
sinuations insulted  as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I 
am  condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be 
happy  by  imitation;  such  is  the  happiness  to 
which  I  pleased  myself  with  approaching,  and 
which  I  considered  as  the  chief  end  of  my  cares 
and  my  labours.  I  toiled  year  after  year  witli 
cheerfulness,  in  expectation  of  the  happy  hour 
in  which  I  might  be  idle:  the  privilege  of  hap- 
piness is  attained,  but  has  not  brought  with  it 
the  blessing  of  tranquillity.  I  am  yours,  ke. 
Mkkcatoe. 
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And  of  their  vain  dlapatings  find  00  end.      FsAitcta 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  find 
the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  attained 
by  questions  than  solutions,  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  world  is  divided  by  such  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  why  men,  equally  reasonable, 
and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  alwaj's  think 
he  the  same  manner  ? 


With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  where  the 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
comprehended  at  once,  there  is  such, a  uni- 
formity of  sentiment  among  all  human  beings, 
that,  for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  no- 
tions were  supposed  to  be  innate,  or  necessarily 
coiexistent  with  the  faculty  of  reason ;  it  being 
imagined,  that  univer^l  agreement  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  invariable  dictates  of  the 
universal  parent. 

In  questions  diffuse  .and  compounded,  this 
similarity  of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be 
expected.  At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual 
world,  we  all  march  together  along  one  straight 
and  open  road ;  but  as  we  proceed  fLU*ther,  and 
wider  prospects  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes 
upon  a  different  scene ;  we  divide  into  various 
paths,  and,  as  we  move  forward,  are  still  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  As  a  question 
becomes  more  complicated  and  involved,  and 
extends  to  a  greater  number  of  relations,  dis- 
agreement of  opinion  will  always  be  multiplied; 
not  because  we  are  irrational,  but  because  we 
are  finite  beings,  furnished  with  different  kinds 
of  knowledge,  exerting  different  degrees  of  at- 
tention, one  discovering  consequences  which 
escape  another,  none  taking  in  the  whole  con- 
catenation of  causes  and  effects,  and  most  com- 
prehending but  a  very  small  part,  each  compar- 
ing what  he  observes  with  a  different  criterion, 
and  each  referring  it  to  a  different  purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who 
see  only  a  small  part,  should  judge  erroneously 
of  the  whole?  or  that  they,  who  see  different 
and  dissimilar  parts,  should  judge  differently 
from  each  other  ? 

WhateTer  has  various  respects,  must  have 
various  appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  of 
deformity;  thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed, 
the  plant  which  the  physician  gathers  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  and  "  a  general,*'  says  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
**  will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a  fit 
place  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be  de* 
oided  in  battle,  which  the  farmer  will  despise  as 
bleak  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pasturagei 
nor  fit  for  tillage." 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  pro- 
ceed commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener 
in  selecting  herbs,  or  the  ftrmer  and  hero  look- 
Jng  on  the  plain ;  they  bring  minds  impressed 
with  different  notioi^i,  and  direct  their  inquiries 
to  different  ends;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
condusions,  and  e«di  wonders  at  the  other's 
absurdity. 

We  have  lest  reason  to  be  surprised  or  of- 
fended when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in 
opinion,  because  we  very  often  differ  from  our- 
selves. How  often  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do 
not  always  remark ;  because  the  change  is  some- 
times made  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  and 
the  last  conviction  effaces  all  memory  of  the 
former:  yet  every  man  accustomed  from  time 
8Z 
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to  time  to  toks  a  inrvey  of  btt  own  noClotn, 
will,  by  adigfat  retwpoetleii,  bo  ablo  to  dlaoovor, 
tbot  hh  mind  bat  aaffwed  maay  KvolotloM ; 
tbat  tbe  «me  thingt  bavo  in  tiao  wtoral  parti  of 
hit  life  boon  oondoBinod  and  approvod,  pnrMMd 
and  ibantted :  and  tbat  on  many  ooeailoM,  ofcn 
wben  his  practice  baa  been  otaady,  bis  mind  has 
been  wavering,  and  be  bas  penistod  in  a  ecbeme 
of  action,  rather  booause  be  ffeared  tbe  cenenre  of 
inconstancy,  than  because  be  was  always  pleas- 
ed with  his  own  choice. 

Of  tbe  dilTerent  fiwee  shown  by  tbe  same  ob- 
jects, as  they  are  Tiewed  on  opposite  sides,  and 
of  the  different  inclinations  which  they  moat 
oonstantly  raise  in  iiim  that  contemplatm  them, 
a  more  striking  enmple  cannot  easily  be  found 
than  two  Greek  eplgrammattsts  will  afford  us  In 
their  aooounts  of  human  life,  whioh  I  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  in  fingUsh  prose. 

Posldippos,  a  osmie  poet,  utters  this  oom- 
plahit :  «  Through  wbkb  of  tbe  paths  of  Utb  is  it 
eligible  to  pam?  In  puUio  aesembBes  are  da- 
betes  and  troublesome  affairs :  domeetie  privacies 
are  haunted  with  anxieties ;  in  the  country  ie 
labour;  on  tbe  sea  to  terror:  In  a  foreign  huid, 
be  that  has  money  must  live  in  fear,  be  that 
wantelt  must  pine  indistrem :  are  you  married  ? 
yen  are  troubled  with  suspicions ;  are  you  single? 
yon  famgulrii  in  solitude ;  children  occasion  toU, 
and  a  cbOdlees  life  is  a  state  of  destitution :  the 
time  of  youth  b  a  time  of  felly,  and  gray  bain 
are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This  choice  only, 
Iberefere,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive 
being,  or  Immediately  to  kee  it.*' 

Such  and  so  gloomy  Is  the  proepeet  whidi 
Posidippus  has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not 
to  aoi|nieB6e  too  hastily  in  hto  determination 
againet  the  value  of  existence:  for  Metrodorua^ 
aphOoeopher  of  Athens,  has  shown,  that  Ufe  has 
pleaaorm  as  well  as  pains ;  and  having  exhibited 
the  preeent  state  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws 
with  equal  appeanuice  of  reaeon,  a  conirary 
aondueion. 

«  Yesi  may  paw  well  through  any  of  tbe  paths 
of  life.  In  public  assemblies  are  honours  and 
transactions  of  wisdom :  in  domestic  privacy  is 
sflllnen  aAd  quiot :  in  the  country  ai«  tbe  beau- 
tics  of  nature  :  on  tbe  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain :  in 
a  foreign  land,  lie  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he 
that  is  poor  may  keep  Us  poverty  secret:  are 
yon  mantod?  yon  have  a  cheerful  house ;  are 
you  single  ?  you  are  unincumbered ;  children  are 
•bjeote  of  affiBCthun,  to  be  without  children  b  to 
be  without  care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time 
of  vigour,  and  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by 
piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a  Wiseman's 
ehoioe,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  loee 
It ;  for  every  stete  of  life  has  Itet'diciCy." 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the 
questions  which  have  engaged  the  speculations 
of  the  Inquirers  after  happiness ;  and  though  they 
will  not  much  assist  our  determinations,  they 


may,  perhaps,  eqnidly  proasato  our  qsid,  ly 
showing  that  no  abaaluto  detemUaatiso  ever  eu 
be  formed. 

Whether  a  pubUe  station,  or  prints  lik,  k 
desiinUe,  has  always  basn  debated.  V!n  m 
here  both  the  aUi 


of  cIvU  employmente ;  on  one  side  there  if 
trouble,  on  the  other  hooonr ;  the  awnaganeM 
of  affahrs  b  vexatioua  and  difieult,  Iwt  it  a  tbt 
only  duty  in  which  wiedom  can  be  ceatpleuooilj 
dbplayed :  it  muat  tbsn  still bs left toererynaa 
to  choeee  either  ease  or  glory ;  nor  ess  any  ge- 
neral precept  be  giveti»  aince  no  maa  cu  Ir 
happy  by  the  prescription  of  anothw. 

Thas,  wliat  b  saM  of  children  by  Foudippv, 
«that  they  are  oocasioiis  of  fetigofl»"  tod  bjf 
Metrodorus,  "  tbat  they  are  elO«cts  ef  afte- 
thm,*'  b  equsUy  oertain ;  but  wbetber  they  viB 
give  meet  pain  or  plennre,  mustdepeadootkii 
future  conduct  and  dispositions,  on  many  am 
ovsr  which  the  patvnt  can  bavs  Uttle  ioflneDci: 
Aare  Is,  therefer^  room  for  all  the  eaprkacf 
imagination,  and  desire  must  bs  pwporti«wl 
to  the  hope  or  fear  that  shaU  happen  to  ptd^ 
miaate. 

Such  b  the  unoertaioty  in  which  we  are  al- 
ways likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  qautua 
whenin  we  have  most  interert,  and  whiehe^efy 
day  aifords  us  fresh  opportunity  to  examiae :  n 
may  examine,  Indeed,  but  we  never  obd  dediK 
because  our  feculties  are  unequal  to  tbe  nibject : 
we  see  a  Uttb,  and  form  an  opinloo;  we  m 
more,  and  change  it. 

Thb  faMoastaney  and  nnsteadineii,  to  vhkh 
we  must  so  often  find  oarselvcs  lbble»  oiightcer- 
talnly  to  teadi  «e  moderation  and  forbearaaoe 
towards  those  who  cannot  acoommodate  that 
selves  to  our  sentimento:  if  they  are  deceiM 
we  have  no  right  to  attribute  tlieir  mistake  <• 
obstinacy  or  negligence,  beeaose  we  like'^' 
have  been  mistaken ;  we  may,  perbapat  9^ 
change  our  own  opinion :  and  what  eseue  m 
we  be  aUe  to  find  for  aversion  and  ma>«o>? 
conceived  against  him,  whom  we  ebaU  tb^"^ 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  «««»«*• 
ua  only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  Into  error. 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  i«- 
sentment  which  pride  naturally  ralaes  ^i* 
opposition,  if  we  consider,  that  he  w^®  ^'"^ 
from  us,  does  not  always  contradict  oa;  be  w 
one  view  of  an  object,  and  we  baw  anott** 
each  describes  what  be  sees  with  equal  fidehtJ. 
and  each  regulates  hb  steps  by  hie  o^  !^ 
one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looka  on  celiba^ 
as  a  state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a  psr^ 
In  joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow ;  the  •*** 
siders  it,  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  state  freefr* 
incumbrances,  in  which  a  man  js  •*  »»»*^ 
choose  hb  own  gratificatione,  to  <*°^^^ 
place  to  pbce  in  queat  of  pleaaure,  *^*°^^ 
of  nothing  but  merriment  and  diveraion : »  ^ 
theee  notions  one  hastens  to  cfaooae  a  wir» 
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the  otiier  latviM  at  hit  mbncM,  or  pities  his 
Ignonncs;  yst  it  is  possiUe  that  each  is  right, 
hut  that  each  is  rif  ht  only  for  himself. 

Life  is  not  the  ol^ect  of  science :  we  see  a 
little,  very  little;  and  what  is  heyond  we  eoly 
can  conjecture.  If  we  inquire  of  thoee  who 
have  gone  before  vs,  ws  receire  small  satislhc- 
tion ;  some  haTe  travelled  life  without  o1>9ern^ 
tion,  and  eome  willingly  mislsad  us.  The  only 
thought,  therefore,  on  which  we  can  repess  with 
comfort,  is  Ihat  which  prfsents  to  us  the  eare 
of  rrovidence,  whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of 
things,  and  under  whoee  direction  all  iuTolnn- 
tary  errors  will  terminate  in  happii 


«^ %««%%««%« 
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NcM  ai  perpttw  una  dormiakia. 
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When  once  the  sbort.UTed  mortal  dies, 
A  night  eternal  Msb  his  ejea. 


It  may  have  been  obserred  by  every  reader,  that 
there  are  certain  topics  which  nsvsr  are  ex- 
hausted. Of  some  images  and  ssntiments  the 
mind  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it 
meets  them,  however  often  they  occur,  with  the 
same  ardour  which  a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of 
his  mistress,  and  parts  from  them  with  the  same 
regret  when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  deecriptions  which  Uie 
poets  have  transcribed  from  each  other,  and 
their  suoosssors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time ;  which  will  oontinue  to  engsge^  or  as 
the  French  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination, 
as  long  as  human  nature  shall  remain  the 
same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  spring,  we  know 
that  the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whisper,  that  the 
groves  sre  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  linnets 
to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the 
flocks  and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with 
flowers :  yet,  who  is  there  so  insensible  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  so  little  delighted  with  the 
renovation  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  bis  heart 
bound  at  the  mention  of  the  spring  ? 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantic  scene, 
all  is  stillnees,  sUenoe,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  of 
the  grove  cease  their  melody,  the  moon  towers 
over  the  world  in  gentle  majesty,  men  fbrgit 
their  labours,  and  their  cares,  an4  every  paaiion 
and  pnnuit  Is  for  a  while  suspended*  All  this 
we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  repeated  without 
weariness ;  because  such  is  generally  the  life  of 
man,  that  he  is  pleassd  to  think  on  the  time 
when  he  shall  pauss  from  a  sense  of  his  coo- 
dition. 

When  a  poetical  grove  Invites  us  to  its  covert, 
we  know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  already 


seen,  a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over  pebUes,  a 
bank  di verified  with  flowers,  agrsenarch  that 
excludes  the  sun,  and  a  natural  grot  shaded 
with  myrtiee;  yet  who  can  forbear  to  enter 
the  pleasing  gloom,  to  si\joy  eoolnees  and  pri- 
vacy, and  gratify  himself  once  more  by  scenes 
with  which  naturs  has  formed  him  to  be  de- 
lighted? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapt- 
ed to  our  state,  that  they  find  ^probation  when- 
ever they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  without 
exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  such  is 
the  comparison  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  dura- 
tion of  a  flower,  a  thought  which  periiape  every 
nation  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  language, 
from  the  inspired  poeta  of  the  Hebrews  to  our 
own  times;  yet  this  comparison, must  alwaya 
plsase,  because  every  heart  feele  its  justness,  and 
every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directa  us 
to  use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nething  to-  a 
distant  time,  whioh  we  are  uncertain  whether 
we  shall  reaoh :  this  every  moralist  may  venture 
to  inculcate,  because  it  will  always  be  approved, 
and  because  It  is  always  ibrgottsn. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by 
arguments  more  powerful  than  the  dissertations 
of  moralisti :  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves 
with  future  happiness,  fixing  a  certain  hour  for 
the  completion  of  their  wishes,  and  perishing 
some  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a  lees  distance 
from  the  happy  time ;  all  complaining  of  their 
disai^intments,  and  lamenting  that  they  had 
suffered  the  years  which  Heaven  allowed  them, 
to  pass  without  improvement,  and  deferred  the 
principal  purpose  of  their  livee  to  the  time  when 
life  itself  vras  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether,  through  all 
the  casualtiee  and  dangers  which  beeet  the  life 
of  man,  we  riiall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  h^piness  or  wisdom ;  but  it  Is  likely, 
that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  doing  that 
which  our  reason  and  consclsnoe  declare  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  will  equally  obstruct  us  in  times 
to  oome.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination,  operat- 
ing on  things  not  yet  existing,  to  please  Itself 
with  scenes  of  unmingled  felicity,  or  plsn  out 
coursee  of  uniform  virtue;  but  good  and  evil  are 
in  real  life  inseparably  united;  habits  grow 
stronger  by  indulgence;  and  reason  loses  her 
dignity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  oftener  yielded 
to  temptation :  "  he  that  cannot  live  well  to- 
day,** says  Martial,  *'  will  be  leas  qualified  to 
live  wsll  to-morrow." 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good, 
every  human  being  seems  to  be  convinced ;  yet 
this  uncertainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  ua< 
necessary  delay,  whether  we  respect  external 
causes,  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds. 
He  that  now  feels  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes 
to  regulate  his  life  according  to  his  reason,  is 
not  sure  that,  at  any  fufcurs  time  assignable,  he 
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ihall  be  able  to  rekindle  the  eame  ardour ;  he 
4iat  has  noir  an  opportunity  offered  him  of 
ireaklnf  looie  from  Tioe  and  folly,  cannot  know, 
bat  that  he  tball  hereafter  be  more  entangled, 
and  straggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  It. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to 
our  own  disadrantage,  that  we  will  always 
imagine  the  perspicacity  of  oar  judgment  and 
the  strength  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to  in- 
crease  than  to  grow  less  by  time ;  and,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  the  will  to  pariue  laudable  pur- 
poses, will  be  always  seconded  by  the  power. 

But,  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculat- 
ing the  strength  of  our  fhculties^  we  cannot  doubt 
the  uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  must 
be  employed :  we  see  every  day  the  unexpected 
death  of  our  iHenda  and  our  enemies,  we  see 
new  graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and 
younger  than  ourselves,  ibr  the  cautious  and  the 
careless,  the  dlesolute  and  the  temperate,  for 
men  who,  like  us,  were  providing  to  enjoy  or 
improve  hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off:  we  see 
all  this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide 
after  year  In  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  so  ft^acntly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little 
emotion  in  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  fan- 
pressed  upon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances. I,  like  every  other  man,  have  out- 
lived multitudes,  have  seen  ambition  sink  in  iu 
triampha,  and  beauty  perish  in  its  bloom ;  but 
have  been  seldom  to  much  affected  as  by  the 
fate  of  £uryalas,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  began 
to  love  him. 

Euryalua  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a 
lucrative  profession;  but  having  suffered  his 
imagination  to  be  fired  by  an  unextinguishable 
curiosity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  same  dull  round 
of  life,  resolved  to  harass  himself  no  longer  with 
the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his 
business  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for  a  few  years 
the  pleasures  of  travel.  His  friends  heard  him 
proclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  that 
be  intended  to  pursue  it :  but  he  was  constant 
to  his  purpose,  and  with  great  expedition  closed 
its  accounta  and  sold  his  moveables,  passed  a 
few  days  in  bidding  fiurewell  to  his  companions, 
and  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  chivalry, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  What- 
ever place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modem 
history,  whatever  region  art  or  nature  had  dis- 
tinguished, he  determined  to  visit :  full  of  de- 
sign and  hope,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  his 
friends  expected  accounts  from  him  of  the  new 
scenes  that  opened  in  his  progress,  but  were  in- 
formed in  a  few  days,  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
that  state  whence  none  ever  shall  return ;  and 
can  now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  remaining 
to  their  memories  a  permanent  and  efficacious 
Instance  of  the  blindness  of  desire,  and  thcr'un- 
wrtainty  of  all  terrestrial  good.     But  perhaps 


every  man  has,  like  me,  lost  an  Kuryuloa,  has 
known  a  friend  die  with  happiness  in  his  grasp; 
and  yet  every  man  oontinnes  to  think  himself 
secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  fiitiuv  time  of 
leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  bare 
finally  omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  oth^sr  fratltief 
inherent  in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring 
to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done  witheat 
endurance  of  some  pain,  or  forbeuranoe  of  aosoc 
pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  ovcrooaBc 
or  suppressed ;  there  will  always  ba  aomethiog 
that  we  shall  wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  never- 
theless  unwilling  to  begin  :  but  againat  this  un- 
willingness it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and  every 
conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  way  for  an 
easier  conquest:  custom  Is  equally  forcible  ts 
bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always  be  at  variance 
with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly  as  she  is 
oftener  subdued. 

The  common  neglect  of  the  present  hoar  ii 
more  shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  b^ 
trayed  to  it  by  error,  but  admits  it  bj  ncgllgfnre. 
Of  the  instability  of  life,  the  weakest  understand- 
ing  never  thinks  wrong,  though  the  strongett 
often  omits  to  think  Justly :  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  always  ready  to  inform  us  of  oar  ml 
state;  but  we  refuse  to  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tions, because  we  feel  our  bearto  an  will  ing  te 
obey  them:  but,  surely,  nothing  la  nkore  un- 
worthy  of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  shut  hii 
eyes,  when  he  sees  the  road  which  he  Is  com- 
manded to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with 
fewer  reproaches  from  himself:  nor  oould  any 
motive  to  tenderness,  except  the  conecioasneas 
that  we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault, 
dispose  us  to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  them- 
selves to  voluntary  ruin. 


>««^««  ««%«%«  ^1%  •< 
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91*  ea  nostra  9oeo. 

The  dcedi  of  long  descended  ancettois 

Are  but  by  grace  of  imputatioD  oun.         I>ai  oat. 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afiBictire, 
that  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  ot 
some  to  bewail,  and  of  odters  to  solace  them « 
and  he,  therefore,  will  be  In  danger  of  seeming 
a  common  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depr»> 
ciate  the  few  pleasures  and  felicities  which  na- 
ture  has  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  pretensinns 
that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid  and 
envied  condition  of  life ;  and  have  not  thought 
the  hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have  ds- 
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tected  the  imposture  of  eoanterfeAt  adTantagee, 
and  found  disquiet  lurking  uoder  fisJse  appear- 
ances of  gayety  and  greatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  '*  eat  Tniaer 
nemo  nid  comparatus,*'  "  no  man  is  miserable, 
but  as  he  is  compared  with  others  happier  than 
himself:"  this  position  is  not  strictly  and  philo- 
sophically true.  He  might  hare  said,  with  rigo- 
rous propriety,  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is 
ootn pared  with  the  miserable ;  for  such  is  the  state 
of  this  world,  that  we  find  in  it  absolute  misery, 
but  happiness  only  comparative ;  we  may  incur 
as  much  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure,  though 
-we  can  never  obtain  as  much  happiness  as  we 
might  possibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our 
miseries  are  merely  comparative :  we  are  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real 
evil,  but  by  the  absence  of  some  fictitious  good ; 
of  something  which  is  not  required  by  any  real 
want  of  nature,  which  has  not  in  itself  any 
power  of  gratifieation,  and  which  neither  reason 
nor  fancy  would  have  prompted  us  to  wish,  did 
we  not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prescribed,  but  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real 
worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It 
is  well  known,  hpw  much  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  eye,  is  deceived  by  distance ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  will  be  found,  that  of  many  imagined  blessings 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  that  wants  or 
possesses  them  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction, 
no  man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  con> 
f  fer  upon  himself;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered,  whether  the  want  of  that  which 
can  never  be  gained,  .may  not  easily  be  endured. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  ti'iumph  and 
delight  with  which  most  of  those  recount  their 
ancestors,  who  have  ancestors  to  recount,  and 
the  artifices  by  which  some  who  have  risen  to 
unexpected  fortune  endeavour  to  insert  them- 
selves into  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  in- 
clined to  fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be 
had  by  inheritance,  or  that  all  the  excellences 
of  a  line  of  progenitors  are  accumulated  on  their 
descendant.  Reason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform 
us,  that  our  estimation  of  birth  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  and  that  dead  ancestors  can  have  no 
influence  but  upon  imagination  :  let  it  then  be 
examined,  whether  one  dream  may  not  operate 
in  the  place  of  another ;  whether  he  that  owes 
nothing  to  forefathers,  may  not  receive  equal 
pleasure  from  the  consciousness  of  owing  all  to 
himself;  whether  he  may  not,  with  a  little  medi- 
tation, find  It  more  honourable  to  found  than  to 
continue  a  family,  and  to  gain  dignity  than  trans- 
mit it ;  whether,  if  he  receives  no  dignity  from 
the  virtues  of  his  family,  he  does  not  likewise 
escape  the  danger  of  being  disgraced  by  their 


crimes ;  and  whether  he  that  brings  a  new  name  / 
into  the  world,  has  not  the  convenience  of  play-  | 
ing  the  game  of  life  without  a  stake,  and  oppor-  I 
tunity  of  winning  much  though  he  has  nothing  / 
toiose.  I 

There  is  another .  ofiinion  concerning  hap- 
piness, which  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
universality,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal 
reason  be  disputed.  The  pretensions  to  ances- 
tral honours  many  of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see 
to  be  ill-grounded ;  "but  all  agree  to  celebrate 
the  advantage  of  hereditary  riches,  and  to  con- 
sider those  as  the  minions  of  fortune,  who  are 
wealthy  from  their  cradles,  whose  estate  is  "  res 
non porta  laborer  ted  retictai**.  <*the  acquisition 
of  another,  not  of  themselves;"  and  whom  a 
father's  industry  has  dispensed  ftom  a  laborious 
attention  to  arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

If  every  man  wen  wise  and  virtuous,  capable 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
hesitation,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing ; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  laiige 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  and  social  duties, 
without  the  interruption  of  importunate  avoca- 


But,  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which 
is  the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider, 
what  state  is  best  adapted  to  human  nature  in  its 
present  degeneracy  and  frailty.  And,  surely,  to 
far  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient^ 
that  ihey  should  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties 
be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that 
they  should  be  driven  on  by  necsMity  through 
the  paths  of  life  with  their  attention  confined  to 
a  stated  task,  that  they  may  be  less  at  leisure  to 
deviate  into  mischief  at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an 
ample  Inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own 
direction,  what  do  we  discover  that  can  excite 
our  envy  ?  Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with 
much  applause  from  others,  or  satisfaction  to 
themselves:  many  squander  their  exuberance 
of  fortune  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have 
no  other  use  of  money  than  to  inflame  their 
passions,  and  riot  in  a  wide  range  of  licentious- 
ness; others,  less  criminal  indeed,  but  surely 
not  much  to  be  praised,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and 
rise  up  to  trifle,  are  employed  every  morning  iu 
finding  expedients  to  rid  themselves  of  the  day, 
chase  pleasure  through  all  the  places  of  publio 
resort,  fly  from  London  to  Bath,  and  from 
Bath  to  London,  without  any  other  reason  for 
changing  place,  but  that  they  go  in  quest  of  com- 
pany as  idle  and  as  vagrant  as  themselves, 
always  endeavouring  to  raise  some  new  desire, 
that  they  may  have  .something  to  pursue,  to 
kindle  some  hope  which  fhey  know  will  be  dis- 
appointed, changing  one  amusement  for  another 
which  a  few  months  will  make  equally  insipi<^ 
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m  sinUng  Into  bngnor  a&d  dlMtse  Ibr  want  of 
aouMtliinf  to  Mtiiato  tlwir  tedUM  or  iBrhHaiito 
thdr  minds. 

Whotmr  has  fkoqucntod  thoM  ploQea»  when 
idlen  Miemble  to  Moape  from  aolitade.  know* 
tlMt  tint  is  gtnenOly  the  state  of  the  wealthy ; 
and  from  this  state  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  Im 
debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  total  ldlo> 
ncss :  he  that  should  be  condemned  to  lie  torpid 
and  mottonlesB,  <*  would  fly  for  recreation,'*  says 
South,  «  to  the  mines  and  the  galleys;'*  and  it 
Is  well,  when  nature  cr  fortune  flnds  employment 
for  theee,  who  would  not  have  known  how  to 
procure  it  for  themeelTSs. 

He,  wheee  mind  is  engaged  by  the  ao^uisitioa 
or  imprsTsment  of  a  fortune,  not  only  eso^Ms 
the  insipidity  of  Indiiimnce,  and  the  tedieusnem 
of  inaetlTity,  but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  un- 
known to  theee»  who  live  huiUy  on  the  toQ  of 
othen ;  for  lifo  alfords  no  higher 
that  of  surmounting  diffifluldes, 
one  etep  of  sucgoh  to  another,  forming  new 
wishee,  and  iedng  them  gratiiled.  He  that  la- 
bours in  any  great  or  laudable  nndertakii^,  has 
his  fatigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and  after- 
wards rewarded  by  joy;  he  is  always  moving 
to  a  certain  end,  and  when  he  has  attained  It, 
an  end  more  distant  luTites  him  to  a  new  pur- 
suit. 

It  does  not.  Indeed,  always  happen,  that  dili- 
gence Is  fortunate;  the  wisest  echemes  are 
broken  by  nnezpeoted  aeeldento;  the  meet  oon- 
stant  perseverance  eometimes  toils  through  lifo 
without  a  rseompence;  but  labour,  though  un- 
suooMsful,  is  more  eligible  than  idleness ;  he  that 
proeecutes  a  lawful  purposs  by  lawful  means, 
aete  alwaiys  with  the  approbation  of  his  own 
reason ;  he  is  animated  through  the  courm  of 
his  endeavours  by  an  CKpectation  which,  though 
not  certain,  he  knows  to  be  just ;  and  is  at  last 
comforted  In  his  disappointment,  by  the  oon- 
scioosness  that  he  has  not  failed  by  his  own  fault. 

That  kind  of  life  Is  most  happy  which  affords 
us  most  oppcTtuttities  of  gaining  our  own  esteem ; 
and  what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  fovour 
from  a  condition  to  which,  however  proeperous, 
he  contributed  nothing,  and  which  the  vilest 
and  weakest  of  the  species  would  have  obtained 
by  tiae  same  right,  had  he  happened  to  be  the 
son  of  the  oame  fother  ? 

To  strive  with  diflienlticib  end  to  conquer 
them,  is  the  higheet  human  felioity ;  the  neict  is, 
to  strive,  and  deierve  to  conquer :  but  he  whoee 
life  has  paesed  without  a  contest,  and  who  can 
beast  neither  ■uccem  nor  merit,  can  survey  him- 
edf  only  as  a  usdees  filler  of  existsnce;  and  if 
he  is  content  with  his  own  character,  must  owe 
his  satisfoetion  to  insensibill^. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  right- 
ly, v^en  he  directed  ns  to  rmign  ourselves  to 
the  hands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superior 
powers  the  determination  of  our  lot ; 


J\i  nMhM  »Mh  iipwidrye  JTiitelliii^  fdi 
CbsMNM  fwUi^  r«tesfM  ««  Miib  Bos^; 
CaHoraiiakkoimg^mmalbi 

Intniit  tiiy  fcitune  toi  the  Ftowcn  tban : 
Leave  them  to  menage  te  thaib  md  tognu 
What  their  uMRiQg  wifdon  MM  Umc  mat. 
In  foodncn  u  In  sreetnev  tbey  excel : 
Ah !  that  we  loved  oundves  but  half  to  vd. 
DiTDn 

What  stete  of  life  admlte  most  bappiocB,  h 
uncertain ;  but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  npiai 
the  petulance  of  comparison,  and  ailaia  tibt 
murmurs  of  diioontant. 
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An  dare  to  writeb  who  cao  er  cannot  rati 

Thxt  who  have  attsotlvaly  oonndnred  thehk- 
tory  of  mankind,  know  that  every  ige  h«  Hs 
peculiar  character.  At  one  time,  no  dwn  ii 
folt  but  for  military  honours;  every  nmntf 
affords  battles  and  siegee,  and  the  world  is  iM 
with  ravage  Uoodehed,  and  devistatkm:  tUi 
aangulnary  fury  at  length  oubaidei,  swi  mtioa 
are  divided  into  foetions,  by  controverriei  ib«Bi 
pointo  that  wiU  never  be  decided.  Men  thi 
grow  weary  of  debate  and  altercstioD,  imdippl; 
themselves  to  the  arte  of  profit;  trading  ooo- 
paniea  are  formed,  manufacture!  ionprond,  vi 
navigation  extended ;  and  nothing  ii  any  loos^ 
thought  on,  but  the  increase  and  preMrvation  of 
property,  the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  th 
pleasures  of  spending  It. 

The  preeent  sge,  if  we  consider  chiefly  ^ 
steto  of  our  own  oountry,  may  be  ityled  viih 
great  propriety  Me  jige  if  AuAmi  ftfi  !«■ 
haps,  there  noTsr  was  a  time  in  which  ma  i 
aU  degreea  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  educat>tB> 
of  every  prafeaaion  and  employment,  werept^ 
log  with  ardour  ao  general  to  the  preia.  1^ 
province  of  writing  was  formerly  left  to  thsci 
who  by  study,  or  appearance  df  itody,  «<" 
supposed  to  have  gained  knowledge  onattaiDabk 
by  the  busy  part  of  mankind;  bet  in  tlien en- 
lightened daye,  every  man  ie  qualified  to  ioetn^ 
every  other  man;  and  he  that  beats  the  anril, 
or  guidee  the  plough,  not  content  with  sapply 
ing  corporal  neoceaities,  amuses  himself  is  tix 
hours  of  leisure  with  providing  intellectosl  pl«- 
sures  for  his  countrymen. 

It  may  be  obeerved,  that  of  this,  as  of  otbff 
evils,  complainte  have  been  made  by  every  jvB* 
oration:  but  though  it  may,  peihi^  be  tm. 
that  at  all  times  more  have  been  willing  ^htf 
have  been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  do  rentf 
for  believioig,  that  the  degmatkal  leition*  ^  ^ 
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preMiit  nee  wen  erer  eqaalled  io  number  by 
any  former  period :  for  lo  widdy  ia  ipraul  the 
itch  of  literary  praiae»  that  almost  every  man 
is  an  author  either  in  aet  or  in  pnrpoee :  haa 
either  bestowed  hie  fitroon  on  the  public,  or 
withholds  them,  that  they  may  be  more  sea- 
sonably offered,  or  made  more  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

In  hMmer  tfanes,  the  pan,  like  the  sward,  was 
considered  aa  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands 
of  men ;  the  ladles  contented  themsdves  with 
private  Tirtueo  and  domestie  excellence ;  and  a 
female  writer,  Hke  a  fcmale  warrior,  was  con- 
sidered aa  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  de- 
viated, however  illnstrlously,  from  her  due 
sphere  of  msftion,  and  was,  therefore,  rather  to 
be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  oountenaiiced  by 
imitation.  But  aa  hi  the  times  past  are  said  to 
have  been  a  nation  of  Anuacne,  who  dr«w  the 
how  and  wielded  the  battle-ase»  formed  encamp- 
ments and  wasted  nations,  the  revolution  of 
years  has  now  produced  a  generation  of  Am»- 
zons  of  the  pen,  who  with  the  spirit  of  their 
predecessors  have  set  masculine  tyranny  at  de- 
fiance, asserted  thdr  chdm  to  the  regions  of 
science,  and  seem  resolved  to  contest  the  usnrp»- 
thm  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  power  of  executing  their  intentions ; 
whose  performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk 
sufficient  to  form  a  volune,  or  who  have  no*  the 
confidence,  however  Impatient  of  nameless  ob- 
scurity, to  solicit  openly  the  assistancs  of  the 
printer.  Among  these  are  the  innumerable  oor- 
respondents  of  publio  pnpers,  who  are  always 
offering  assistance  which  no  man  will  receive, 
and  suggesting  hints  that  ars  never  taken,  and 
who  complain  loudly  of  the  perverseness  and  ar- 
rogance of  authors,  lament  their  insensibility  of 
their  own  interest,  and  fill  the  coffee-houses 
with  dafk  stories  of  peiformanees  by  eminent 
hands,  which  have  been  offered  and  reacted. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  ef 
writing  can  be  property  ascribed,  I  have  not  yc* 
been  aUe  to  disoover.  It  is  siM,  that  every  art 
is  propagated  In  proportion  to  the  rewards  con- 
ferred upon  it ;  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
would  naturaby  fnfer,  that  Uteratnre  was  now 
blessed  with  peArenage  far  transcending  the  can- 
dour or  munificence  of  the  Augustan  age,  that 
the  road  to  greatness  was  open  to  none  but 
authors,  and  that  by  writing  alone  riches  and 
honour  were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  Is  true,  that  writers,  like  other 
competitors,  are  very  littie  disposed  to  favour 
one  another,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  at  a 
time  when  "every  man  writes,  any  man  will 
pntrnni/e ;  and  accordingly,  there  is  not  one 
tf  lat  I  can  recollect  at  present,  who  profesaes  the 
leaai  regard  for  the  votaries  of  science,  invites 
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of  lesmed  men,  or  seems  to  hope 
for  reputation  from  any  pen  but  his  own. 

The  cause,  Uicrefore,  of  this  epidemical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  re- 
main a  secret;  nor  can  I  discover,  whether  we 
owe  it  to  the  influences  of  the  oonstellatione,  or 
the  intemperature  of  seasons :  whether  the  long 
continuance  of  the  wind  at  uny  single  iioint,  or 
intoxicating  vapours  exhaled  frem  the  earth, 
have  turned  our  nobles  and  our  peasants,  our 
soldiers  and  traders,  our  men  and  women,  ai 
into  wHs,  phlloeophers,  and  writers. 

It  Is,  indeed,  of  more  Importance  to  osardi  out 
the  cure  than  the  cause  of  this  intellectual  ma- 
lady ;  and  he  would  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
who»  instead  of  amusing  himself  with  conjectural 
speculations,  should  find  means  of  penaading 
the  peer  to  Inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or 
repair  the  runl  mansion  of  hb  ancestors,  who 
could  replace  the  tradeeman  behind  his  .counter, 
and  send  back  the  former  to  the  mattock  and 
the  flaU. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to 
remedy  themsdves.  By  the  constitution  of  an- 
dent  Egypt,  the  priestho6d  was  continually  in- 
ereadng,  till  at  length  there  was  no  people  be- 
side themselves;  the  estaUMimcnt  was  then 
dissolved,  and  the  number  of  priests  was  re-' 
duoed  and  limited.  Thus  among  ns,  writers 
will  perhaps  be  multiplied,  till  no  readers  will 
be  found,  and  then  the  ambition  of  writing 
mnet  necessarily  cease. 

But  as  It  will  be  long  before  the  cure  Is  thus 
gradually  effected,  and  the  evil  should  be 
stopped.  If  It  be  poesible,  before  it  rises  to  so 
great  a  height,  I  could  wish* that  both  sexes 
would  fix  thdr  thoughts  upon  some  salutary 
condderationa,  which  might  repress  thdr  ardour 
for  that  reputation  which  not  one  of  many  thou- 
sands is  foted  to  obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  re- 
odlected,  that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power 
of  imparting  to  mankind  something  neceaaary 
to  be  known.  A  man  uneducated  or  unlettered 
may  sometimes  start  a  uaeful  thought,  or  make 
a  lucky  diacovery,  or  obtain  by  chance  some 
secret  of  nature,  or  some  intdligence  of  focts, 
of  wUch  the  meet  enlightened  mind  may  be 
ignorant,  and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though 
by  a  rude  and  unskilful  communication,  than 
to  lose  for  ever  by  suppreming  it 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea ;  for  of 
the  innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  hove 
overflowed  the  nation,  acaroe  one  has  made  any 
addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more 
than  a  transposition  of  common  sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man 
who  feels  an  inclination  to  writ^  may  venture 
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lortappOM  hlmtflf  properly  quaUfted ;  and,  ainoa 
wtwj  man  ia  inelined  to  think  well  of  hia  own 
fatellect,  hv  what  test  he  may  try  hIa  abilitiea, 
Withoat  hasarding  the  eontempt  or  raaentment 
Ifthepabiie. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  writer,  ia  a  perfect 
Knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  undertakca 
Id  treat ;  since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not 
know,  nor  can  properly  undertake  to  instruct 
libera  while  we  are  oorselres  in  want  of  in- 
ttmction.  The  next  requisHe  la,  that  he  be 
master  of  the  language  in  which  he  delirers  hia 
aentiments :  If  he  treata  of  scteace  and  demon- 
atration,  that  he  baa  attained  a  style  clear,  pure, 
ncrroua,  and  ezprcssi?e;  if  his  topica  be  pro- 
bable and  persuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  recom- 
mend them  by  the  snperadditlon  of  elegance  and 
imagery,  to  display  the  colours  of  varied  diction, 
and  pour  forth  the  music  of  modulated  periods. 

If  It  be  again  Inquiredf.  upon  what  principles 
any  man  shall  conclude  that  he  wanta  thoee 
powers.  It  may  be  readily  answered,  that  no  end 
Is  attained  but  by  the  proper  means;  he  only 
can  rationally  presume  that  he  nnderstanda  a 
aubject,  who  haa  read  and  compared  the  writers 
that  haTC  hitherto  discussed  it,  fiunlUarlzed  their 
aiiguments  to  himself  by  long  meditation,  eon- 
aulted  the  foundationa  of  different  aystems,  and 
asparated  truth  ftom  error  by  a  rigoroua  exami- 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  a  right  to  suppose 
that  he  can  express  his  thoughts,  whaterer  they 
are,  with  perapicuity  or  elegance,  who  has  care- 
fully perused  the  beat  authors,  accurately  noted 
their  dlTersities  of  style,  diligently  selected  the 
best  modes  of  diction,  and  famlliarlxed  them  by 
long  habits  of  attentive  practice. 

No  man  is  a  rhetorician  or  phlloeopher  by 
chance.  He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to 
write  on  questions  which  he  haa  never  studied, 
may  without  hesitation  determine,  that  he  is 
about  to  waste  hia  own  time  and  that  of  his 
reader,  and  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of 
thoee  whom  he  aspires  to  instruct;  he  that 
without  forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  the 
best  models  haatens  to  obtrude  his  compositions 
on  the  public,  may  be  certain,  that  whatever 
hope  or  flattery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the 
learned  ear  with  barbarisms,  and  contribute, 
wherever  his  work  shall  be  received,  to  the 
depravation  of  taste  and  the  corruption  of  lan- 
guage. 
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Bjr  virtue's  pnnxpU  to  eontnl 

The  thintj  cravingi  of  the  mkiI, 

Is  orer  wider  realmi  to  reign 

Uncnvied  motuatA,  than  if  Spun 

You  could  to  diatuit  LjrbiJi  Jdn, 

And  both  the  Csxthages  were  tUne:  Fuxm 

Whxn  Socrates  waa  adced,  **  which  of  mati: 
men  waa  to  be  aooounted  nearest  to  the  joii  a 
happiness?*'  he  anawered,  **  that  msa  wbeiiis 
want  of  the  fewest  thinga.*' 

In  this  anawer,  Soeratea  left  It  to  b«|aan! 
by  hia  andltors,  whether,  by  the  exemptioii  km 
want  which  waa  to  constitute  happiDco,  k 
meant  amplitude  of  poaseasions  or  ooaUictioB  i 
desire.  And,  Indeed,  there  is  so  little  diffcrw 
between  them,  that  Alexander  the  Gnttn^ 
feosed  the  Inhabitant  of  a  tub  the  oext  mn :? 
the  master  of  the  world ;  and  left  a  decUntkc 
to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not  Alomdcr.lK 
should  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

These  two  atatea,  however,  though  tbejn^ 
semble  each  other  In  their  consequeDCt,  iiir 
widely  with  respect  to  the  iacUity  with  trh«. 
they  may  be  attained.  To  make  greBt  aqiini 
tlona  can  happen  to  very  few ;  and  in  the  m/r- 
tainty  of  human  affairs,  to  many  it  will  be  inci- 
dent to  Ubour  without  reward,  and  tolw  vhi 
they  already  poascas  by  endeavours  to  make  i: 
more :  some  will  always  want  abilitiea,  tfi 
others  opportunities  to  aorumolate  wealth.  It 
is  therefore  happy,  that  nature  hss  sllowed  n* 
mors  certain  and  eaay  road  to  plenty;  emj 
man  may  grow  rich  by  contracting  his  wi^kci 
and  by  quiet  acquieooence  in  what  has  ^' 
given  him,  supply  the  abeence  of  more. 

Yet  so  far  Is  almost  every  man  from  emuUt 
ing  the  happlneaa  of  the  gods,  by  wy  ^ 
means  than  grasping  at  their  power,  thst  ■> 
seems  to  be  the  great  business  of  life  ^  crea^ 
wanta  as  fast  aa  they  are  satisfied.  It  has  li«" 
long  observed  by  moralists,  that  even*  ^ 
squanders  or  loses  a  great  part  of  that  life> « 
which  every  man  knows  and  depkwet  the  u^' 
nen :  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal  jint- 
neas,  that  though  every  man  laments  his  9ti 
insufficiency  to  his  happiness,  and  knows  him- 
self a  necessitous  and  precarious  beiog,  >«*- 
santly  soliciting,  the  assistance  of  othefs,  ua 
feeling  wanta  which  hia  own  art  or  streiwt* 
cannot  supply ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who  iM 
not,  by  the  snperadditlon  of  unnatttral  can* 
render  himself  still  more  dependent;  whodsci 
not  create  an  artificial  poverty,  and  w^*' j!* 
self  to  feel  pain  for  the  want  of  that,  of  whw 
when  it  la  gained,  he  can  have  no  eDJoynent- 

It  must.  Indeed,  be  aUowed,  that  as  're  m 
part  of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  «!»» '^ 
invisible,  and  many  an  hour  is  paawd  before »" 
recollect  that  it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  de»i« 
Insinuate  themselves  unobser?ed  into  the  o>'|> ' 
and  wc  do  not  perceive  that  they  •«  gwj "» 


upon  us,  till  the  pain  which  they  gi^t 
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us  to  notice.  No  man  is  aafficiently  Tigilaiit  to 
take  aoooant  of  every  minute  of  his  life,  or  to 
watch  every  motion  of  liis  heart*  Much  of  our 
time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to  custom :  we  trifle» 
because  we  see  others  trifle ;  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner  we  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  de- 
sire;  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of 
imaginary  good,  and  begin  to  bustle  In  the 
same  chase,  lest  greater  activity  should  triumph 
OTsr  ns. 

It  is  true  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
many  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps, 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  superfluous;  and  that 
many  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet  so 
useful  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  easily 
be  spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample  and 
llbend  concession.  In  opulent  states,  and  regu- 
lar goreroments,  the  temptations  to  wealth  and 
milk,  and  to  the  distinctions  that  follow  them, 
are  such  as  no  force  of  understanding  finds  it 
easy  to  resist. 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed 
only  by  endeavours  after  wealth  and  honour; 
by  solicitude,  which  the  world,  whether  justly 
or  not,  considered  aa  important;  1  should 
acarody  have  had  courage  to  inculcate  any  pre- 
cepts of  moderation  and  forbearance.  He  that 
is  engaged  in  a  pursuit,  io  which  all  mankind 
profess  to  be  his  rivals,  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
design,  and  will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  a  solitary  philosopher.  Nor  am 
I  certain,  that  the  accumulation  of  honest  gain 
ought  to  be  hindered,  or  the  ambition  of  Just 
honour*  always  to  be  repressed.  Whatever  can 
enable  the  possessor  to  confer  any  benefit  upon 
others,  may  be  desired  upon  virtuous  principles ; 
and  we  ought  not  too  rashly  to  accuse  any  man 
of  intending  to  confine  the  influence  of  his  ac- 
quisitions to  himself* 

-  But  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom 
shall  we  find  among  those  that  fortune  permiti 
to  form  dieir  own  manners,  that  ia  not  torment- 
ing himself  with  a  wish  for  something,  of  which 
all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at 
the  moment  of  attainment?  One  man  is  beg- 
garing his  posterity  to  build  a  house,  which 
when  finished  he  never  will  inhabit ;  another  is 
levelling  mountains  to  open  a  prospect,  which 
when  he' has  enjoyed  it,  -he  can  enjoy  no  more; 
anotfaiT  is  painting  ceilings,  carving  wainscot, 
and  filling  his  apartments  with  costly  furniture, 
only  that  some  neighbouring  house  may  not  be 
richer  or  finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendovir  and  elegance  are  not  desirable, 
I  am  not  so  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ; 
but  if  we  inquire  dosely  into  the  reason  for 
which  they  are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them 
valued  principally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  No- 
thing, therefore,  can  show  greater  depravity  of 
understanding,  than  to  delight  in  the  show 
when  the  reality  is  wanting;  or  voluntarily. to 


become  poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a  time  Ima- 
gine us  to  be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more 
trifling  anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are 
kept  irom  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly 
variegated ;  who  are  wasting  their  lives  in  stra- 
tagems to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language  which 
they  do  not  undentand :  who  pine  with  envy 
at  the  flowen  of  another  man's  parterre ;  wlio 
hover  like  vultures  round  the  owner  of  a  fossil* 
in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death ; 
and  who  wotdd  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street 
in  flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattered 
in  the  tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sagas 
in  terms  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  hpi»  con- 
versed but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a 
few  visits  to  their  assemblies,  would  inform  him, 
that  nothing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice 
and  caprice  can  give  it  value ;  nor  any  thing  of 
so  little  use,  but  that  by  indulging  an  idle  com- 
petition or  unreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  make 
it  to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  in- 
curring the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind ;  or  if 
he  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  greater 
influence  than  is  necessary  to  give  petty  employ- 
ments the  power  of  pleasing,  and  diversify  tho 
day  with  slight  amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  object,  wiU 
always  be  able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.  What 
we  believe  ourselves  to  want,  torments  us  not  in 
proportion  to  its  real  value,  but  according  to  the 
estimation  by  which  we  have  rated  it  in  our  own 
minds ;  in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been 
observed  to  long  for  food,  which  scarce  any  ejc- 
tremity  of  hunger  would  in  health  have  com- 
pelled him  to  swallow;  but  while  his  organa 
were  thus  depraved,  the  craving  was  irresisti* 
ble,  nor  oonld  any  rest  be  obtained  till  it  was 
appeased  by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature 
are  the  irregular  appetites  of  the  mind :  though 
they  are  often  excited  by  trifles,  they  are  equally 
disquieting  with  real  wants ;  the  Roman,  who 
wept  at  the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the  same 
degree  of  sorrow  that  extorts  tean  on  other  oc- 
casions. 

Incyrdinate  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to 
be  repressed  upon  a  yet  higher  consideration ; 
they  must  be  considered  aa  enemies  not  only  to 
happiness  but  to  virtue,  lliere  are  men,  among 
those  commonly  reckoned  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  who  span  no  stratagems  to  remove  a  com- 
petitor at  an  auction,  who  will  sink  the  price  of 
a  rarity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is 
not  safe  to j trust  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet. 
These  are  faiilts,  which  the  fraternity  seem  to 
look  upon  as  Jneiilar  mischielli,  or  to  think  ex- 
cused by  the  violence  of  temptation :  but  I  shall 
always  fear  that  he  who  accilMoma  himself  to 
4.  A 
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Awii  ill  little  tiiinit,  w«ato  only  opportunity  to 
prACtiae  It  in  greotor;  "  h«  that  boo  Iwrdencd 
Uaoelf  by  kiUinf  o  ohoop/'  ooyo  Pytbogorao, 
*  wiU  with  looi  niaetoDOO  obed  tbe  blood  of  o 

To  priao  every  tbing  oeeordlng  to  its  real  vm, 
oogbt  to  be  tiM  aim  of  a  nOiooal  bHng.  Tbore 
are  few  thingo  whiob  can  moeb  ooodnce  to  bap» 
pinoee,  and,  tberelen,  few  tbinge  to  be  ardently 
telred.  He  tkat  looka  npon  tbe  boaineot  and 
bustle  of  tbe  world,  witb  tbe  pbiloeopby  witb 
wiiicb  Soeratee  onnreyed  tbe  fair  at  Atbene» 
wlU  torn  away  at  lest  witb  bio  eirlamation, 
"  How  many  tbinge  are  bere  wbicb  I  do  not 
want!" 
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But  no  flrmil  nan,  however  greet  or  high. 

Can  be  condnded  hlen*d  beftxre  be  dl&     AnuMir. 

Ttts  nomorooo  mberiee  of  bnnnuk  life  bave  tx* 
torted  ia  all  agee  a  uniToml  oomplainf.  Tbe 
wisest  of  men  terminated  all  bis  ocperlmonts  in 
search  of  bappiness,  by  tbe  aMnmAil  oonfession* 
•bat  "all  is  raaity;"  and  tbe  ancient  patriarcba 
lamented,  tbat  «<  the  days  of  tbsir  pUgrimage 
were  few  and  evil." 

Then  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  wbiob  it  la  more 
oaperHnoiis  to  aecumolate  antiwritiea,  nor  any 
assertion  of  wbicb  our  own  eyee  will  more  easily 
discover,  or  oar  eensations  more  firsqnently  im- 
prsss  the  truth,  than,  tbat  misery  is  the  lot  of 
man,  tlMt  our  present  state  is  a  state  of  danger 
and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  tlie  moot  distant  prospect  of 
lilb,  what  docs  it  present  no  but  a  chaos  of  nn- 
bappiness,  a  confused  and  tumultuous  scene  of 
laliour  and  contest,  dlssppolntmont  and  defeat  ? 
If  we  view  past  sgos  in  tbe  reflection  of  history, 
what  do  they  offer  to  our  meditation  but  crimes 
and  calamities?  One  year  is  dlstingnished  by  a 
famine,  another  by  an  earthquake :  kingdoms 
an  made  deeolate,  sometimes  1»y  wars,  and  some- 
times by  pestilence;  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  aty- 
nant,  at  another  by  the  rage  of  the  conqueror. 
The  memory  is  stored  only  witb  vidssitudes  of 
evil ;  and  tbe  happiness,  snob  as  it  is,  of  one  part 
of  manl&ind,  is  found  to  arise  commonly  from 
sanguinary  suoceso,  firom  victories  which  confer 
upon  them  the  power,  not  so  much  of  improving 
life  by  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  misery 
on  others,  and  gratifying  tbeir  own  pride  by 
comparative  greatness. 

But  by  him  ttat.enmined  life  witb  a  wore 


doee  attention,  tbe  happiness  of  tlie  vsrld  wil 
be  fowidatiU  less  than  U  appears.  Jnaoaacis. 
tervals  of  public  prosperity,  or  to  vaa  tem 
more  proper,  in  eome  intermleskioa  af  calnmitr, 
a  genersl  diffusion  of  bappineoa  asny  ooem  to 
ovcnpread  a  people;  aU  la  trinnapb  n»d  mv^ 
tation.  Jollity  and  identy;  there  ara  do  palU 
fears  and  dangeis»  and  ^  no  oomplaininga  ia  ik 
strsets."  Bttt  tbe  condition  of  individnsli  » 
very  little  mended  by  this  general  calm;  pen 
and  malice  and  diseoBtent  stiU  coBtiiMa  their 
bavoe;  the  silent  depredation  gnea  InnasisBilT 
forward;  and  the  grave  oontinaas  tn  bo  fiilri 
by  tbe  vktims  of  sonrow. 

He  that  enten  a  gay  assembly,  behoWt  thi 
oheerfalneM  diaplayed  In  every  oowieninrf 
and  llnda  all  aitting  vacantand  4iaaBgs«od,  »iik 
no  other  attention  than  to  give  or  raeelve  pka- 
sursi  would  natnnflly  imagine  tbnt  h»lmd  reac^ 
ed  al  kst  the  matrapeUa  of  Miea|]r»  t^  pl^-c 
saerod  to  gladness  of  heart,  from  wHafos  aU  leu 
and  amdaty  ware  hpwvanibly  exdadoO.  Sock, 
indeed,  w  may  often  find  tn  ba  tiM  apinioD  e^ 
thoee,  wfao  Anm  alower  elation  look  np  to  tbt 
pomp  and  gayety  which  they  eanno*  reach ;  bat 
who  is  there  of  thoee  who  fretpsant  thass  Va^- 
riow  MMmblica,  that  will  not  oonfaoa  hiaorn 
vnOBsinass,  or  cannot  recount  the  vnxatioBs  aoi 
distrseste  that  prey  upon  the  lives  nf  hie  gey 
companions? 

The  woild.  In  its  best  stats.  It  nothing  bboi* 
than  a  laigsr  assembly  of  being%  oombiniag  a 
oonntevfeit  bi^pinass  which  they  do  not  fed 
employing  erary  art  and  contrivanoa  to  embsl- 
Ush  Ufe,  and  to  Jiide  theb  real  condition  froai 
.  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  specice  of  happinem  most  obviooa  to  the 
observation  of  others,  is  that  which  depend 
npon  tbe  goods  ^  fiirtune ;  yet  even  this  is  oAes 
fictitious.  There  is  in  the  world  nMira  potvrtj 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  not  only  becam 
many  whoee  peesesslons  are  large  have  desires 
still  bfger,  and  many  meartnre  tlMsr  wants  bf 
the  gratifications  which  others  enjoy :  bat  grmi 
numbers  are  pressed  by  real  nscsesitlas  whiob 
it  la  tbefar  chief  ambltten  to  eoneenl»  md  sr 
forced  to  purchase  the  appearance  of  oempetenet 
and  cbeerfulnoM  at  the  expenea  of  many  oeai- 
forts  and  convsnienoes  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  ri^,  sad 
many  more  are  sui&cicntly  removed  from  sll 
danger  of  real  poverty:  but  it  baa  been  long  sg» 
remarked,  tbat  money  cannot  purdiasa  quiet; 
the  highest  of  mankind  can  promise  tiiomselva 
no  exemption  from  that  diecord  or  snapieioo,  bj 
which  the  sweetness  of  domeetk  mtireonent  i« 
destroyed ;  and  must  always  be  even  more  ex- 
posed, in  the  mme  degree  as  they  am  elevated 
above  others,  to  the  trsachery  of  dapondean, 
the  calumny  of  defamors,  and  tbe  violence  e£ 
opponents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable   from  onr  prsseac 
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8Ute;  ir  mHmtm  to  all  the  inli&UCMiti  of  this 
\rorld,  in  different  pfoportbMia  indeed,  but  with 
Ml  alWtmeAt  which  leaiiis  Teiy  IHik  nfoUted 
by  our  own  oonduot. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  eoHM  ewelling  moml- 
iKte,  that  erery  man's  fortane  ^raa  in  his  owd 
power»  that  prndenos  aupplied  the  place  of  all 
other  divinities,  and  tiiat  liappiness  is  the  un- 
failing coneeqnence  of  virtoe.  But,  surely,  the 
qulTer  of  Omnipotence  is  stared  with  airows» 
afaiast  which  the  ehiekl  of  human  Tirtae^  how- 
ever adamantine  it  iias  been  boasted,  is  hdd  up 
in  vain :  we  do  not  always  euffer  by  oar  crimes ; 
we  ara  not  always  proteefeed  by  our  innocence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  suffering  by  the  crimes  of  others; 
even  his  goodness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  im- 
placable malice  and  rastlem  perseverance:  the 
good  man  has  never  been  warranted  by  Heaven 
from  the  treachery  of  friends,  the  disobedience 
of  children,  or  the  dishonesty  of  a  wife ;  he  may 
aee  his  cares  asade  useless  by  proAisioa,  his  in* 
•tructions  defeated  by  perveraeness,  and  his 
kindness  rejected  by  ingratitude:  he  may  lan- 
guish under  the  influny  of  lake  accusations,  or 
perish  reproachfully  by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  lilie  other  mortals,  to 
all  the  influences  of  natural  evil;  his  harvest  is 
not  spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the 
murrain ;  bis  house  flames  liice  others  in  a  oen« 
flagration ;  nor  have  his  ships  any  peculiar  power 
of  resisting  hurricanes :  his  mind«  however  ele- 
vated, inhabits  a  body  subject  to  innumerable 
casualties,  of  which  he  must  always  share  the 
dangers  and  the  pains ;  he  bears  about  him  the 
seeds  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout  or 
stone ;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insufferable 
anguish,  at  another  dissolved  in  listlessuess  and 
languor. 

From  Uus  general  and  indiscriminato  distri- 
bution of  misery,  the  moralists  have  always  de- 
rived one  of  their  strongest  moral  ai^BMnts  for 
a  future  state ;  for  since  the  conuoaon  events  of 
the  present  life  happen  alike  to  tlie  good  and 
bad,  it  follows  from  tiie  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  there  must  be  another  state  of  ex- 
istence,  in  which  a  just  retribution  shall  be 
made,  and  every  man  shall  be  happy  and 
able  according  to  his  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afford 
proof  of  a  future  state,  compared  as  well  with 
the  mercy  as  the  justice  of  God.  It  js  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would 
create  a  being  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more 
than  is  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  na- 
ture to  prolong  pain  by  remembrance,  and  anti- 
cipate it  by  terror,  if  he  was  not  designed  for 
something  nobler  and  better  than  a  state,  in 
which  many  of  his  faculties  can  serve  only  for 
his  torment:  in  which  he  is  to  be  importuned 
by  desires  that  never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel 


■aany  evils  which  ho  had  no  power  to  avoid,'-. 
and  to  ftar  many  which  he  shall  never  feel: 
there  will  sorely  come  a  time^  when  ewry  capa- 
city of  happiness  shall  be  filled,  and  none  shall 
be  wretehed  but  by  his  own  fault. 

In  the  mean  ttrne^  It  is  by  affliction  chiefly 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the- 
tlioughta  are  fixed  upon  a  better  etate*  Pros- 
perity, allayed  and  ImperfiBCt  as  it  is,  has  power 
to  intoxicate  the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind 
upon  the  present  scene,  to  prodnoe  confidence 
and  elation,  and  to  make  him  who  enjoys  aiBu- 
eoce  and  honours  forget  the  hand  by  which  they 
were  bestowed.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  other- 
wise, than  by  affliction,  awainned  to  a  eenee  of 
oor  own  Imbefcllity*  or  taught  to  know  how  lit- 
tle all  our  acquisitions  can  conduce  to  salsty  or 
to  quiet;  and  how  justly  we  may  ascribe  to  the 
superintendance  of  a  higher  Power,  taMws  blcss- 
iage  which  in  the  wantonneas  of  success  we 
considered  m  the  attainmento  of  our  pdiey  or. 
courage. 

Nothing  confinne  so  much  abiUty  to  reaist  the 
teesptationa  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an  ^ 
habitual  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  so- 
licit our  pursuit ;  and  this  consideration  can  be 
inculcated  only  by  afiliction.  "  O  Death !  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that 
lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions !"  If  our  present 
state  were  one  continued  succession  of  delights^ 
or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmness  and  tranquilUty, 
we  ^lould  never  willingly  think  upon  its  end ; 
death  would  then  surely  surprise  us  as  *'  a  thief 
in  the  night;*'  and  our  task  of  duty  would  re- 
main unfinished,  till  "  the  night  came  when  no 
man  can  work.*' 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  feUcilyt 
we  may  console  ourselvce  under  its  pressures,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks 
of  divine  displeasure :  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  have  been  suffered  by  those  "  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;"  and  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  himself  was  "  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ! " 
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Canst  fhou  believe  the  vadt  eternal  Mind 

Wsi  e*eTio9ftt»  and  Lybisn  sands  oonflned? 

Tbat  be  would  chooMthis  wsrte^  thit  bancn  ground, 

To  tsacfa  the  thin  inhabitants  araund. 

And  leave  liit  truth  in  wikU  sad  deserts  drown'd? 

Thers  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation, 
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»  propeotity  to  talk  nmoh  of  tho  ddigfate  of  r»- 
tlrement :  and  wmo  of  tha  moot  pleMiof  oom- 
positions  produced  in  every  ife  oootain  deecrip- 
Clone  of  ^e  peaoe  and  happinen  of  a  country 
life. 

I  know  not  wliether  thoee  who  thne  ambi. 
tloualy  repeat  the  praitei  of  editude,  have  always 
considered,  bow  much  they  depi^eciate  mankind 
by  declaring,  that  whatever  Is  excellent  or  desir- 
able is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from  them ; 
that  the  assistance  which  we  may  derive  from 
one  another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which 
we  have  to  fear ;  that  the  kindness  of  a  few  is 
overbalanted  by  the  malice  of  many ;  and  that 
the  protection  of  society  is  too  dearly  purchased 
by  encountering  its  dangers  and  enduring  its 
oppressions. 

These  specious  representations  of  solitary  hap- 
piness, however  opprobrious  to  human  nature, 
have  so  fltf  spread  their  influence  over  th«i  world, 
that  almost  every  man  ddigbto  his  imagination 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  time  an  op- 
portunity of  retreat.  Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy 
retreat  only  in  imagination,  content  themselves 
with  believing,  that  another  year  will  transport 
them  to  rural  tranquillity,  and  die  while  they 
talk  of  doing  what,  if  they  had  Uved  longer, 
they  would  never  have  done.  But  many  like- 
wise there  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or 
more  credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  think  thus  se- 
cure from  cares  and  dangers;  and  retire  to 
privacy,  either  that  they  may  improve  their  hap- 
piness, increase  their  knowledge,  or  exalt  their 
virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude, 
as  of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  higher 
>  or  remoter  view,  than  the  present  gratification  of 
their  passions.  Of  these,  some,  haughty  and 
impetuous,  fly  from  society  only  because  they 
cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard  which 
themsdves  exact ;  and  think  no  state  of  life  di« 
gible,  but  that  which  places  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  censure  or  control,  and  affords  them 
opportunities  of  living  in  a  perpetual  compliance 
with  thdr  own  inclinations,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other 
man's  eonveoience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  ddicate  and 
tender,  easily  offended  by  every  deviation  from 
rectitude^  soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  imper- 
tinence, and  always  expecting  from  the  conver- 
sation of  mankind  more  degance,  purity,  and 
truth,  than  the  mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily 
afford.  Such  men  are  in  haste  to  retire  from 
groesness,  fdsehood,  and  brutality;  and  hope  to 
fiud  in  private  habitations  at  least  a  negative,  fe- 
licity, an  exemption  from  the  ehocksand  pertur- 
bations with  which  public  scenes  are  continually 
distressing  them. 

To  neither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  af- 
f>rd  that  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so 


lavishly  to  pcemiaOi     Tlie  man  of  arrqgaDce  vOjJ 
quickly  diaeover,  that  by  cecapin^  fireiiB  his  sp- 1 
pooento  he  haa  lost  his  flatterers, 
is  nothing  where  It  is  not  seen,  a 
thing  where  it  cannot  be  fdt :  and  he  whose  h- 
culties  are  employed  in  too  close  an  obacratMSf ' 
of  failings  and  defects,  wiU  find  bie  oondinie  | 
very  little  mended  by  transferring  his  atteouM.  | 
from  others  to  himsdf :  he  will  probaUy  ssos  , 
come  back  in  quest  of  new  objectoi,  and  be  gbi 
to  keep  his  captiousiiess  employed  on  any  ch*- 
racter  rather  than  his  own.  | 

Others  are  seduced  into  solitude  mcidy  b;  | 
the  authority  of  great  names,  and  ezpeet  to  imk 
th(ise  charms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured 
statesmen  and  conquerors  to  the  ahadcs;  thae 
likewise  are  apt  to  wonder  at  their  diaappsiat- 
ment,  for  want  of  conddering,  that  thoee  iHmsi 
they  aspire  to  imitate,  carried  with  them  to  their 
country  seata  minds  full  fkaught  with  aabjeeti  «c' 
reflection,  the  consdousness  of  great  nfterit,  the 
memory  of  illustrious  actions,  the  knowkd^ 
of  important  events,  and  the  seeds  of  mightf 
designs  to  be  ripened  by  future  meditatiosi.  S»> 
litude  was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fatifue, 
and  an  opportunity  of  usefulness.  But  whst 
can  retirement  confer  upon  him,  who  faavii^ 
done  nothing,  can  receive  no  support  from  hn 
own  importance,  who  having  known  nothing  esa 
find  no  entertainment  in  reviewing  the  pan, 
and  who  intending  nothing  can  fcnrm  no  hfupt* 
from  prospecto  of  the  future  ?  He  can,  snrrij. 
take  no  wiser  course  than  that  of  Umng  himself 
again  in  the  crowd,  and  filling  the  vacuities  of 
his  mind  with  the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  sditude  as  the  parent  of  phi- 
losophy, and  retire  in  expectation  of  greater  in- 
timades  with  sdenoe,  as  Numa  repaired  to  the 
groves  when  he  conferred  with  Egeria.  These 
men  have  not  always  reason  to  repent.  Some 
studies  require  a  continued  proeeeution  of  the 
same  train  of  thought,  each  as  is  too  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  petty  avocations  of  oommon 
life :  sometimes,  likewise,  it  is  necesary,  that  a 
multiplidty  of  otjeeta  be  at  once  present  to  the 
mind;  and  every  thing,  therefore,  most  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  which  may  perplex  the  memory, 
or  dissipate  the  attention. 

B.ut  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by 
solitude,  ita  application  must  be  attained  by  ge- 
neral converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  purpose, 
that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always 
teach  unsuccessfully,  who  cannot  recommend 
his  sentimenta  by  bis  diction  or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  Is  often 
much  fadlltated  by  the  advantages  of  sodety : 
he  that  never  compares  his  notions  with  those  of 
others  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughta, 
and  very  sddom  discovers  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  against  his  opinions :  he,  there- 
fore, often  thinks  himsdf  in  possession  of  truth, 
when  he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since 
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exploded.  He  that  haa  neither  eompanioos  nor 
rivals  in  hie  studies,  will  always  applaad  his  own 
progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performanoes, 
becaase  he  knows  not  that  others  hare  equalled 
or  excelled  him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may  he 
added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws  himself 
from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  ex- 
tinguished which  praise  and  emulation  had  en- 
kindled, and  take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to 
sleep,  rather  than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of  recluses, 
whose  intention  entitles  them  to  higher  respect, 
and  whose  motives  deserve  a  more  serious  consi- 
deration. These  retire  from  the  world,  not 
merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curiosity ;  hut 
that  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they 
may  employ  more  time  In  the  duties  of  religion : 
that  they  may  regulate  their  actions  with  stricter 
vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts  by  more  fre- 
quent meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mor. 
tality,  I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qualified 
to  give  directions.  On  him  that  appears  "  to 
i»as8  through  things  temporary,"  with  no  other 
jare  than  "  not  to  lose  iinally  the  things  eternal,** 
I  look  with  such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  ap- 
prove his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never 
forbear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day 
multiplying  seducements,  and  stalking  forth 
with  more  hardened  effrontery,  virtue  would 
not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or 
forbear  to  assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and 
undaunted  perseverance  in  the  right.  Piety 
practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that  blooms 
in  the  deserts,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  delight  those  unbodied 
spirits  that  survey  the  works  of  Ood  and  the 
actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance 
upon  earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from 
taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants  the  sacred  splen- 
dour of  beneficence. 

Our  Maker,  who  though  he  gave  us  such  va- 
rieties of  temper  and  such  difference  of  powers, 
yet  designed  us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly 
intended,  that  we  should  obtain  that  happiness 
by  different  means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist 
ttie  temptations  of  importunity,  or  the  impetu- 
osity of  tbeir  own  passions  incited  by  the  force 
of  present  temptations :  of  these  it  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  which  they 
cannot  conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the  calm  of 
Bolitade,  that  virtue  which  is  too  tender  to  en- 
dure the  tempest  of  public  life.  But  there  are 
others,  whose  passions  grow  more  strong  and 
irregular  in  privacy ;  and  who  cannot  maintain 
a  uniform  tenour  of  virtue^  but  by  eicposing 
tlieir  manners  to  the  public  eye,  and  assisting 
tiie  admonitions  of  conscience  with  the  fear  of 
infamy :  for  such,  it  is  dangerous  to  exclude  all 
witneitacs  of  their  conduct  till  they  have  formed 
strong  h!ibits  of  yirtue,  and-  weakened  their 
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by  fraqneni  vietorics..  But  there  is  • 
higher  order  of  men  so  Inspired  with  ardour^ 
and  90  fortUlad  with  resolntion,  that  the  worl4 
passes  before  them  wiihoiit  Influence  or  regard :. 
these  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  appointedr 
the  guardians  of  mankind :  they  are  placed  in. 
an  evil  world,  to  exhibit  pnblie  examples  of 
good  life :  and  may  bt  said,  when  they  with- 
draw to  solitude,  to  desert  the  station  which^ 
Providence  assigned  them. 


i«  «««%  %««%^i^ 
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Error,  ml  varrMi  iUudU  parMtu,  Hoa. . 

When  in  s  wood  we  lesTe  the  certain  way. 

One  error  fools  us,  though  we  Tariout  stray. 

Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t'other  side      Fbamcis.  * 

It  is  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
to  charge  each  other  with  trifling  away  iife : 
every  man  looks  on.  the  occupation-  or  amuse-^ 
ment  of-  his  neighbour  as  something  below  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  a  rational  iMing. 

A  man  who-  considers  the  paucity  of  tho 
wants  of  nature,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with 
the  various  means  by  which  all  manual  occupa- 
tions are  now  fkcilltated,  observes  what  numbers 
are  supported  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  wonld^ 
indeed,  be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  exempted  firom  the  necessity  of 
working  either  for  themselves  or  others,  find 
business  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece^ 
dig  the  mine,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the 
harvest;  they  neither  tend  herds  nor  build 
houses ;  in  what  then  are  they  employed? 

This  is  certainly  a  qufstion,  which  a  distant 
prospect  of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  an« 
swer.  We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled 
together  in  a  tumultuous  oonfnsion,  with  haste 
in  their  motions,  and  esgemess  in  their  looks ; 
but  what  they  have  to  pursue  or  avoid,  a  moro 
minute  observation  must  inform  us.- 

When  we  analyze  the  crowdjnto  individuals^ 
It  soon  appears  that  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  men  will  net  easily  suffer  them  to  be 
idle ;  we  see  things  coveted  merely  Iwcause  they 
are  rare,  and  pursued  because  they  are  fugitive  ;> 
we  see  men  conspire  to  fix  an  arbitrary  >alue 
on  that  which  is  worthless  in  itself,  and  then 
contend  for  the  possession.  One  isi  a  collector 
of  fossils,  of  which  be  knows  no  other  use  than 
to  shovir  them  ;  and  when  he  has  stocked  his  own 
repository,  grieves  that  the  stones  which  he  haa 
left  behind  him  should  be  picked  up  by  another. 
The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that  his 
rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  sbovi^ers  and  «nnsh;ne 
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mKt,  ooly  iMt  otlwri  shoyld  hAT«  hmg€  «Im  u&w 


oonpiny  «d  the  ^ hif, 

lh«  patron  •fun 

fKtg  im  CMBsoltetimit  with  tMr  tirfkr,  and  aont 

in  dlTMtloiM  to  tbeir  eook;  ooibo  ars  ftrmiof 

]Ma*tiet  for  cords,  and  ooom  layiof  wagon  at  • 


It  cannot,  I  think,  ho  dflnled,  that  oobm  of 
these  lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  in  occupations  hj 
Which  the  hnsy  neither  heneflt  themielTM  nor 
others,  and  h]r  which  no  man  conld  he  long  en- 
gaged, who  seriooilf  eonsidered  what  he  was 
doing,  or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare 
what  he  is  with  what  he  might  he  made.  How- 
ever, as  people  who  have  the  same  iadination 
geoerallf  flock  together,  every  tcifler  is  kept  In 
coontenance  by  the  sight  of  others  as  nnprofit- 
ably  active  as  himself;  by  kindling  the  heat  of 
competition,  he  in  time  thinks  himself  import- 
ant,  and  by  having  his  mind  intensely  engaged, 
ho  Is  soem^  from  weariness  of  hloMolil 

Some  degree  of  self-approhatloB  is  always  the 
vsward  of  dlligenoe;  and  I  eannol,  therelbn» 
hut  consider  Che  laborious  oniavation  of  potty 
pleasves,  as  a  mors  happy  and  more  virtuous 
disposition,  than  that  universal  contempt  and 
haughty  ncgl%ene^  which  is  sometlaMs  aaso- 
oiaftod  with  powerflil  faeuMm,  hut  is  often  as. 
sumod  by  indolence  when  It  disowns  Us  name, 
and  aaphw  to  the  appdiatloa  of  greatncsi  of 
mind. 

It  has  be^  long  oboerved,  that  dnillery  and 
ridicule  Is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit:  let  It  be 
added,  that  contempt  and  arrogance  Is  the  eoieet 
phUosophy.  To  find  some  objection  to  every 
thinf  ,  and  to  dissolve  In  perpetual  Isslnees  under 
pretence  that  occasions  are  wanting  to  call  forth 
aeavlty,  to  laugh  at  thooe  who  are  ridiculously 
busy  without  setdng  an  cocample  of  mora  rational 
Induotry,  Is  no  lem  in  the  power  of  the  meanest 
than  of  the  Ughest  InteUects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  euoh 
diffweat  relations,  that  every  human  employ. 
ment,  which  is  not  a  visible  and  Immediate  aet 
•f  goodness,  wiU  be  in  some  nepeot  or  other 
subject  to  oontempi:  but  it  is  tnub  likewise, 
tkat  almost  every  aet,  which  is  notdincUy^. 
clous,  Is  In  soma  respect  beneficial  and  laudable. 
«<  I  often,"  says  Bruyen»  «  observe  Aom  my 
window,  two  bekfe  of  erect  form  and  amiahk 
eountenaiic^  endowad  with  the  powws  of  nu- 
son,  able  to  doAo  thefar  thoughts  la  hu^m^Ok 
aad  convey  their  aotlena  to  each  otiisr.    They 

>  eariy  in  the  momlqg*  and  ara  evoiy  day 

*1^^^  *^**  ***■**•"  •■ye  the  fable,  "in  the 
auiZL  W"^**^  ^"**  -hlbUnien  van- 


msa."    If  thai 

liks  Bruycre^  what  wouM  he  hnra  i 

«<  I  look  up^"  my  hm,  ^mwwrj  &mj  frmm  my 
dMp^  upon  a  maa  whom  tha  Idlen,  wko  atand 
ataUtogaaeupoamy  wnilc,  aflciL  odalimteasa 
witandaphUsoophcr.  loftnaparecHvblsfros 
doaded  with  care,  aad  am  told  that  his  taper  is 
sooMtfaaeshuialag  at  midnight.  TWa^htofa 
aMBwhowerioi  so  much  harder  than  myad^ 
ezdted  my  curioeity.    I  heard  ma  aooBd  of  tooh 


Inhlai 

glue  what  he  was  dalag;  hut  waa  told  at  la«, 
that  ho  WM  writli^  deaerqitloBia  of  mankind, 
who  whea  he  had  describad  thaaa  waald  live 
just  as  they  had  Uvad  hefore;  tbnt  ba  ant  up 
whole  nights  todmnia  a  aeatoBoe,  hecaaac  the 
sound  of  a  lttt«  waa  too  often  rqiaated  i  that 
hewaaoAasdlHolctodwith  doabts,  abaat  the 
praprioty  of  a  word  which  evrry  body  aader- 
stood ;  that  he  would  hedtate  hetwoen  two  ex- 
presdoaa  equally  proper,  till  be  eovld  not  fix 
his  cboioe  but  by  consulting  hlafrienda;  that  he 
wiUraalromoaocBd«fFariatotbeotber,  i«r 
an  opportunity  of  xaadlnga  period  ta  a  aioa  ear; 
that  If  a  allele  Una  la  heard  with  < 


and  that  hyaUthiacaraau 
hohoposoaly  to  make  a  Uttlo  hoak,  which  si 
last  wiU  teach  ao  uaaful  artt  and  which  none 
who  has  it  not  wlU  perceiva  hfanaelf  ta  want. 
i  have  often  vroadcred  lor  what  end  soch  a  he- 
h^  as  this  vras  sent  Into  the  world;  aad  alioald 
be  glad  to  eee  thooe  who  live  thaa  Ibolishly, 
sdsed  by  aa  order  of  the  govcmasesat^  and 
obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful  ooeo^iatlon.*' 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  lokparfect  repreasnta- 
tioa,  may  every  thing  lie  atade  equally  ridicaloas. 
He  that  gazed  with  cob  tempt  on  hnmaa  beings 
mhbiag  stones  together,  might  have  prolonged 
the  same  amusamant  by  walUng  tbroagh  the 
dty,  and  eedng  othara  with  looka  af  importance 
heaping  one  brick  upon  anotheE;  or  by  rafnhling 
into  tlio  country,  whero  ha  might  dbaorva  other 
ersatuTM  of  the  aame  klad  driving  in  picoes  ef 
sharp  iron  Into  the  day,  ar»  la  the  lango^pe  of 
OMU  lem  enlightened,  pisaghing  the  field. 

As  it  Is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minnte  dr- 
cumstancsa  to  malse  ovary  tfaing  little^  ao  It  is 
not  difilcult  by  aa  agsrogation  of  eflbda  to  make 
every  thing  great.  The  poliaher  of  nmrUa  aaay 
be  fonaing  ornaments  £aa>  tlia  palaoas  of  virta^ 
and  the  echocb  of  adanoa :  or  providiiv  taUct 
oa  which  the  aotiona  of  boBoea  aad  tha  disok- 
varies  of  sages  shidl  ha  recorded,  far  tbeindto. 
ment  and  Instruction  af  future  generatlana.  Ihe 
maeoaiaaxercldaf  ana  of  the  priaclpal  arts  by 
which  reaeoning  halaga  are  diatinguidied  from 
the  brute,  the  art  to  which  life  owea  much  of  its 
safety  and  all  ito  ooavcnleace^  by  which  we  are 
eecured  from  tha  inclemency  of  the  aaaaons,  and 
fortified  against  the  ravagea  of  boatitity ;  and  tbt 
ploughman  Is  changing  the  iaoe  of  aatarsb  dif- 
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foiiog  plenty  ami  happiuMi  war  kliigidoiiii>  and 
Gompelliag  tha  aarth  to  giva  faad  to  bar  inliabi- 

Graatneas  ani  UttlaMaa  an  temia  marely  aona- 
panulva ;  and  wa  anr  !■  our  aatimatlon  of  thfaiga, 
faeicanae  we  meaaoco  than  by  aoBM  wrong  standi 
ard.  Tha  triOer  propoaea  to  Umadf  only  to 
equal  or  axoal  aaana  other  triflar»  and  ia  h^ipy 
ormiaenbla  ae  ha  auaoeeda  or  miaearrifea :  the 
man  of  aedentary  deebe  and  aaactiTe  amWt.ian 
aiu  eamparing  hia  power  with  hie  wiahee ;  and 
makaa  his  inability  to  parfoi'in  things  impoa- 
sible>  an  axeoM  to  himself  for  performing  no- 
thing, Man  ean  only  form  a  juat  estimate  of  hb 
own  aetionsy  iiy  making  his  power  tlie  tost  of  his 
performanae»  by  oamparing  what  he  doaa  with 
what  he  can  do*  Whoever  steadily  parseTeres 
in  the  exertion  of  all  hk  iaonitiea,  doea  what  is 
great  with  respeot  to  hiaaself ;  and  what  will  not 
be  despised  by  Him,  who  has  given  to  aU  created 
beings  thdr  different  ahUitiea:  ho faithfiiUy par- 
forme  the  task af  life,  within  whatever Ikoits  his 
laboun  may  lie  oonfinad,  or  hosr  aoan  aoei«r 
they  may  Im  fotgotten. 

We  can  conceive  ao  much  mora  AIms  wa  aaa 
accompUahy  thai  whoever  triaa  hia  own  actions 
by  hia  iosagination,  may  appear  deapicable  in  ills 
own  ayes.  He  that  despises  for  ito  littlenaas  any 
thing  really  naeful,  has  no  pretensions  to  appland 
the  grandeur  of  hh  oanc^tions;  stnoe  nothing 
but  narrowness  of  mind  hinders  him  Ihmi  aee- 
ing,  that  by  puraiiing  the  aama  prinoiplas  overy 
thing  limited  will  appear  contemptible. 

He  that  negleote  the  eare  of  his  family,  while 
his  benevotanee  azpanda  itaelf  in  acheming  the 
happineas  of  imaginary  iuogdoma,  might  with 
equal  reason  sit  en  a  throne  dreaming  of  uuivar- 
sal  entire,  and  of  tha  diffuaion  of  bleesings  over 
all  the  ci«ba :  yet  «vcn  tUs  globe  is  little,  com- 
pared with  the  aystam  of  matter  within  oor 
view ;  and  that  ayatem  barely  tomething  more 
than  nonentity,  oampared  with  tha  boundless 
regions  of  apace,  to  which  neither  4|ya  nor  ima- 
l^ination  can  extend. 

From  eonoepiioD%  therefore,  of  what  we  might 
have  beeup  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  are 
not,  oonoeptionathat  we  know  to  be  foolish,  and 
wishes  which  <wo  feel  to  be  vain,  we  must  neces- 
aarUy  desoend  to  tha  consideration  of  what  we 
are.  We  have  powers  very  scanty  in  their 
tttanoat  axtanly  bnt  whioh  in  diffeaentmenare 
dliieren^  proportioned.  Suitably  to  these 
powcfa  we  have  duties  prescribed,  which  we 
must  neither  decUae  Sot  tha  aake  of  delighting 
•oorselvas  with  easier  amusemants,  nor  overlook 
in  idle  contemplation  of  greater  excellence  or 
more  extensive  comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we 
jnust  remember  .that  we  are  not  bom  to  please 
ourselves.  He  that  atudiea^mply  his  own  satis- 
^ction,  will  always  find  tha  proper  business  of 
|iis  station  too  hoard  or  too  easy  lor  him.   "Bnt  if 


I  wafftsar  eostiniially  taaaludyoarNiatioiitoThk 
I  Father  of  Being,  by  whom  we  are  placed  in  tha 

world,  and  who  has  allatted  ua  tha  part  wlMi 

«a  are  to  bear  in  tha  general  system  of  IHb^  we 
-  shall  bo  aaally  paraaaded  to  raaign  our  own 
I  Indinationa  to  Unerring  Wiadom,  and  do  the 

work  decreed  for  ua  with  diaerfulnaaa  and  dlli« 

gence. 
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And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

Dbtdbx,  Jvtt. 

FoxTBvsixa,  in  his  panagyrie  on  Shr  laaaa  Maw 
ton,  cleaes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great  philo»> 
aapber*s  virtues  and  attainnMnta, with  an  obearw 
vatioii,  that  "he  waa  not  distingQished.  from 
other  men  by  any  singularity  aithar  natural  or 
aflBctad.'* 

It  ia  an  eminent  Instance  of  Nawton'a  ai^i^ 
orlty  to  tha  rmt  of  mankind,  that  he  waa  abla  to 
aeparate  knowledge  from  thoea  weakaeasea  by 
which  luiowledge  is  genaraUy  disgraoed ;  that  ha 
was  able  to  excel  In  science  and  wisdom,  without 
purchasiug  them  by  the  neglect  of  little  things; 
and  that  he  stood  alpoa,  merely  because  he  had 
left  the  rest  of  oftankind  behindhim,  not  heeanaa 
ha  deviated  from  tha  beaten  trade 

Whoever*  after  the  cocample  of  Flatarch 
should  oompara  tha  Uvea  of  ilUietrioua  mec^ 
might  set  this  part  of  Newton'a  obaracter  to 
view  with  great  advimtagc^  by  oppooiog  it  to 
that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  of  latter 
ages  who  has  any  pretentions  to  dispute  wHli 
him  the  palm  of  genius  or  science. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  «anat 
ful  contemplation  of  almost  every  other  ol)i«tctof 
knowledge  a  curious  inspection  into  common 
life,  and  after  having  surveyed  nature  as  a  philo* 
sopher,  had  examined  *<men*s  business  aa4 
bosom***  as  a  statesman ;  yet  failed  so  mocb  in 
the  conduct  of  domestic  afiairs,  tha^  in  the 
most  lucrative  post  to  which  a  great  and  wealthy 
kingdom  could  advance  him,  he  felt  all  tha 
miseries  of  distressful  poverty,  and  committed  all 
the  crimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  wara 
at  once  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  Ja 
said,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
money,  which,  when  so  acquired,  bis  senrantf 
might  steal  from  one  end  of  the  tables  while  ha 
sat  studious  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  exceU 
lence,  very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakneas  j4 
Bacon :  but  almost  all  the  studiooa  tribe,  as  they 
obtain  any  participation  of  his  knowledge^  feel 
likewise  mbu  oaatagion  of  hia  defacte  i  and  ab- 
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MnBH  tiM  TMMntaoii  wkieh  iMralnff  vroiildpi*- 
«ur%  hy  foUi«f  grwiler  or  Urn,  to  whidi  ooif 
UfBrnkng  oould  batrmj  Uimb. 

It  hM  be«H  formarly  Mmarked  by  The  Guar- 
dian, that  the  world  puaiahea  with  lao  great 
^ererity  the  error  of  thoae^  who  imagine  that 
the  ifnoranee  oi  Utile  things  nay  he  oompen- 
■ated  by  the  knowledge  of  great;  for  ae  it  i% 
that  ai  more  can  detect  petty  fitUinga  than  can 
diatinguleh  or  eetaem  great  qualificatione,  and 
aa  manldnd  ia  in  general  more  eaally  dlapoaed  to 
oeneure  than  to  admiration,  contempt  ia  often 
incurred  by  ailght  mietokea,  which  real  virtue 
or  ueefttlneea  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  aunh  miitakee  and  inadvertencieey  it  is 
not  eaey  for  a  man  deeply  immereed  in  atudy  to 
aToid;  no  man  can  liecome  qualliled  for  the 
common  intereoureee  of  life,  hy  private  medita- 
tion ;  the  mannera  of  tlie  world  are  not  a  rrgular 
eyetem,  phuined  by  phlleaophers  upon  settled 
INPindpiea,  In  which  every  cause  has  a  congruous 
eiliBet,  and  one  part  has  a  Just  reference  to  an- 
other. Of  the  fakhions  prevalent  in  every 
country,  a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  par- 
ticuJar  temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more 
Aom  the  constitotico  of  the  government ;  but 
the  greater  part  have  giH>wn  up  by  chance;  been 
started  by  caprice,  been  contrived  by  affectation, 
or  borrowed  without  any  Just  motives  of  ehoice 
from  other  countries. 

Of  aU  these,  the  savage  that  hunts  his  prey 
upon  the  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  specu- 
latea  in  hia  cktset,  must  necessarily  live  in  equal 
ignorance;  yet  by  the  oboarvation  of  theas  trifles 
U  ia,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept  In  order, 
that  the  address  of  one  to  another  Is  regulated, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  world  carried  on 
*with  Jollity  and  method. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, become  great  by  their  frequency;  and  he 
very  much  mistakes  his  own  interest,  who  to 
the  unavoidable  nnskilfulness  of  abstraction  and 
retirement,  adds  a  voluntary  neglect  of  common 
forms,  and  increasss  the  disadvantages  of  a  stu- 
dious course  of  lift  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
those  practices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to 
gain  favour  and  multiply  friendships. 

A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and 
ceremony  is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found ; 
much  the  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
bugh  at  foppery  and  formality,  secretly  wish  to 
have  possessed  those  qualifications  which  they 
pretend  to  despite;  and  because  they  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  wash  away  the  tincture  which  they 
have  so  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden 
Ihemaelves  in  a  sullen  approbation  of  their  own 
colour.  Neutrality  Is  a  sUte  into  which  the 
busy  passions  of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and 
he  who  Is  in  danger  of  the  pangs  of  envy,  is 
generally  forced  to  recreate  his  imagination  with 
an  eifort  of  comfort 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who,  support- 


ed by  the  conaolowneBi  of  great  abilitio,  tri 
elevated  by  a  long  coarse  e^  reputatioa  ami  i^ 
plause,  voluntarily  consign  themselrM  to  sap 
larity,  affect  to  croaa  the  roads  of  life  bean 
Uiey  know  that  they  ahall  not  be  joetW,  m 
indulge  a  boundless  gvatificatiea  of  will  bccw 
they  perceive  that  they  ahall  be  quietly  Ami 
Men  of  thia  kind  are  generally  known  bjtk 
name  of  Hunumrittg^  an  appellatian  hj  viiki 
he  that  has  obtained  It,  and  can  be  cootatc^fe 
keep  it,  la  aet  free  at  once  frun  the  itMcklad 
fashion :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or  itiBd,  k 
talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  merry,  adnc 
absurditiea  or  oppose  demonslratloo,  vitkos; 
any  other  repreheneion  finom  mankind  than  tk 
it  is  his  way,  that  he  Is  an  odd  ftUow,  aod  m 
be  let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  pssqmt  tliroDf^ 
the  various  Actions  of  mankind ;  iod  tk« 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  appear  too  freqacoiiT 
to  consider  the  patience  with  which  (ttara 
pricsa  are  suffered  as  an  undoubted  eTidei»<- 
their  own  importanoe,  of  a  genios  to  wbkfa  nV 
mission  is  universally  paid,  and  whmirtK*^ 
larities  ars  only  considered  as  oonaffoeoca  ^ 
its  vigour.  These  peculiarities,  bowenr,  m 
always  found  to  spot  a  character,  tiioof h  t^J 
may  not  totally  obecnre  it ;  and  be  who  expcc? 
from  mankind,  that  they  should  give  ap  <« 
blished  customs  in  compUanoe  with  hism^ 
wlU,  and  exacts  that  deference  which  he  ^ 
not  pay,  may  be  endured,  but  csn  nerer  k 
approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  ut3'( 
untversaUy  and  invariably  di«pleisii>f-  » 
whatever  respect  a  man  diffen  from  othm, » 
must  be  considered  by  them  as  either  woi«  « 
better;  by  being  better,  it  is  weU  known  tliiu 
man  gains  admiration  oftcner  tbsn  love^  kbj' 
all  approbation  of  his  practics  fnost  wtx^r^. 
condemn  him  that  glvee  it ;  and  tboogh  a  i^ 
often  pleases  by  inferiority,  there  aro  few  ^» 
desire  to  gl«  such  plcamire.  Yet  the  troOi  a 
that  I 
brand < 

dated  with"  acknowledged  merit,  •*'**'" 
abatement  or  an  allay  of  exeeUenoe,  by  ^J 
weak  eyes  are  reconciled  to  its  \atxn,  «^J^ 
which,  though  kindness  is  not  gained,  atie** 
envy  is  averted.  . . 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conelodej^ 
own  merit  so  great  or  eonspieuo«a»  ••  to  r«|" 
or  Justify  singularity;  it  is  ■»*»«^*Jl!l 
moderate  understanding  to  usurp  ^*^fj^ 
tives  of  genius,  as  for  a  < 
over  the  airs  of  uncontested  beauty.  ^ 

of  men  will  not  patiently  mden  **^  •*  JJJ 
whose  undersUnding  or  attsininentfl  vt 
level  with  their  own,  break  the  ™*'*^/i, 
they  have  consented  to  be  bound,  or  ^<"^'  g 
direction  which  they  submisuvcly  (^^^\  .^ 
violaUon  of  esUblished  pr^tfoe  'm^*^  ^ 


re  to  give  snca  pleasure.     ie»  ««  "— 
t  singularity  is  aimoat  always  r^^udcd  0  > 
nd  of  slight  reproach ;  and  where  it  i9>»^ 
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own  nature  a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion, 
a  defiance  of  common  oenenre,  and  an  appeal 
from  general  laws  to  private  judgment:  he, 
therefore,  who  differs  from  others  without  ap- 
parent advantage,  ought  not  to  he  angry  if  his 
arrogance  is  punished  with  ridicule ;  if  those 
whose  example  he  superciliously  overlooks,  point 
him  out  to  derision,  and  hoot  him  hack  again 
Into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  Is  often  exerted  in 
little  things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indeter. 
mioahle,  and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is  without 
excuse.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  h 
noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious 
among  Infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of 
general  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  rea- 
son in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a 
mind  Intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the 
tyranny  of  custom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise 
man  wiU  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  be- 
cause these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable, 
and  depend  not  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the 
commands  of  Heaven ;  yet  even  of  these,  the 
external  mode  is  to  be  in  some  measure  regulated 
by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live ;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  to  virtue,  who 
neglects  to  give  It  any  lawful  attraction,  m:  suf- 
fers it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  the  affiec- 
tlons  for  want  of  innocent  oompliance  with 
fashionable  decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Kelson,  Uiat  he  was  remarkably  degant  in  his 
manners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  of  his  character  drew  many 
eyes  upon  him ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive 
Che  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  r»> 
presenting  it  as  an  enemy  to  any  distinction  or 
enjojrment  in  which  human  nature  may  Inno- 
cently delight. 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience 
to  custom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the 
degree  and  practices  of  mankind,  Is  in  some 
notions  the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by 
compliance  only  he  can  plesse»  and  by  pleasing 
only  he  can  beeome  useful :  but  as  the  end  is 
not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are 
uot  to  give  up  virtue  to  complaisance ;  for  the 
and  of  complaisance  is  only  to  gain  the  kind- 
ness of  our  fellow-beings,  whose  kindness  is 
desirable  only  as  instrumental  to  happiness,  and 
happiness  must  Im  alwayv  lost  by  departure 
from  virtue. 
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As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furnished  with 
the  power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  the 
future  only  by  considering  the  past ;  and  as  fu- 
turity is  all  in  which  he  has  any  real  interest, 
he  ought  very  diligently  to  use  the  only  means 
by  which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and  fre- 
quently to  revolve  the  experiments  which  he  has 
hitherto  made  upon  life,  that  he  may  gain  wis> 
dom  from  his  mistakes,  and  caution  from  his 
miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  practise  every 
night  this  solemn  recollection,  yet  I  am  not  so 
lost  in  dissipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor  can 
I  forbear  sometimes  to  inquire  of  myself,  in 
what  employment  my  life  has  passed  away. 
Much  of  my  time  has  sunk  into  nothing,  and 
left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished ; 
and  of  this  now  I  only  know,  that  it  was  once 
in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been  Im- 
proved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life,  memory  can  give  some 
account ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and 
at  others  serious;  I  have  sometimes  mingled  in 
conversation,  and  sometimes  meditated  in  soli- 
tude; one  day  has  been  spent  in  consulting 
the  ancient  sages,  and  another  in  vrriting  Ad^ 
venturers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is 
usual  to  compute  the  loss  and  profit.  As  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  write  Adventurert,  I  could  not  for- 
bear lately  to  consider  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  my  labours ;  and  whether  I  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  these  compositions^ 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  purpoee,  or 
suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evaporations. 

That  I  have  intended  weU,  I  have  the  attesta^ 
tion  of  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may 
be  fimstrated  when  they  are  executed  without 
suitable  skill,  or  directed  to  an  end  unattainable 
in  iuelf. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little 
room  for  self- congratulation  :  some  who  afiirm, 
that  books  have  no  influence  upon  the  public, 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors, 
and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  correct  their 
manners,  is,  like  Xerxes,  to  scourge  the  wind, 
or  shackle  the  torrent. 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  un- 
. failing  experience.  The  world  Is  full  of  fraud 
and  corruption,  rapine  or  malignity ;  interest  is 
the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and  every  one  is 
endeavouring  to  increase  his  own  stores  of  hap- 
piness by  perpetual  accumulation,  without  re- 
flecting upon  the  numbers  whom  his  superfluity 
4  B 
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oondemoa  to  wtnt :  in  this  slat*  of  things  t 
hook  of  moralit J  is  published,  in  which  ebarity 
And  heneTolence  are  fttrongly  inforoeO;  and  it  is 
proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  are  happy 
in  proportion  as  they  are  virtaoDS,  atid  rich  as 
they  are  liberal.  The  book  is  applaoded,  and 
the  author  Is  preferred ;  he  imagines  his  applause 
deserved,  and  receives  less  pleasure  from  the 
acquisition  of  reward  than  the  consciousness  of 
merit.  Let  us  look  again  upon  mankind ;  in- 
terest is  still  the  ruling  motive,  and  the  world  is 
yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption,  nudevolence 
and  rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  assertion, 
arises  merely  from  Its  generality  and  compre- 
hension; to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distinct 
facts,  requires  a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than 
hnman  eyes  can  take ;  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion is  gradual  and  silent,  as  the  extension  of 
evening  shadows ;  we  know  that  they  were  short 
at  noon,  and  are  long  at  sunset,  but  our  senses 
were  not  able  to  discern  their  increase ;  we  know 
of  every  civil  nation,  that  It  was  ooce  savage, 
and  bow  was  It  reclaimed  but  by  precept  and 
admonition? 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt 
In  different  degrees ;  as  they  are  uttlversally  Ig- 
norant, yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of 
knowledge.  How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been 
Increased  and  preserved  in  one  place  beyond 
another,  but  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational 
inforoement? 

Books  of  morality  ars  dally  written,  yet  its  in- 
floence  is  still  little  In  the  world ;  so  the  ground 
Is  annually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  bread.  But,  surely,  neither  the  labours 
of  the  moralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain ; 
let  them  for  a  while  neglSct  thefar  tasks,  and  their 
uaefulneee  will  be  known  ;  the  wickedness  that 
is  now  frequent  would  become  nniverul,  the 
bread  that  is  now  scarce  would  wholly  faiL 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small, 
and  the  consequence  of  his  endeavours  imper- 
ceptible, in  a  genera]  prospect  of  the  worid. 
Providence  has  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much, 
that  something  might  be  left  for  every  man  to 
do.  The  business  of  life  Is  carried  on  bjr  a 
general  co- operation  ;  in  which  the  part  of  any 
single  man  can  be  no  more  distinguished,  than 
the  effect  of  a  p^ticular  drop  when  the  meadows 
are  iloated  by  a  summer  shower ;  yet  every  drop 
increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hand  adds 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 

Tliat  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent, 
seldom  works  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  n». 
tions,  will  readily  be  granted.  The  book  which 
is  read  most,  is  read  by  few,  compared  with 
those  that  read  it  not;  and  of  those  few,  the 
greater  part.peruse  it  with  dispositions  thai  very 
little  favour  their  own  improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  several  motives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal  < 


spite,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  1m^  nad  ftar,  kn 
and  hatred,  every  passion  which  iBcitea  to  say 
other  action,  serves  at  one  time  or  oCbcr  to  sti- 
mulate a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  oeldinitod  volaw 
into  tiieir  hands,  because  they  hope  to  disEtingaiifc 
their  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  hsn 
escaped  the  puMio ;  others  eagerly  bay  it  is 
the  first  bloom  of  reputation,  that  they  may  job 
the  chorus  of  praise,  and  not  lag,  «s  Falstel 
terms  it,  In  *<  the  rearward  of  th«  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style  and  some  for  argument-, 
one  has  Utile  care  about  the  sentimcot,  lie  sb- 
serves  only  how  it  is  expressed ;  another  rtgar^ 
not  tlie  conclusion,  but  is  diligent  ta  mark  hev 
It  is  inferred  :  they  read  for  other  pnrpoaes  tbas 
tlie  attainment  of  practical  knowled^  ;  and  an 
no  more  likely  to  grow  wise  by  an  exuninatiis 
of  a  treatise  of  moral  prudence,  thno  an  arcU- 
tect  to  Indame  his  devotion  by  considering  at- 
tentlvely  the  proportions  of  a  tem|de. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embelliah  their  cse* 
versation,  or  shine  in  dispute ;  some  that  tbrr 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  xhx 
reputation  of  Uterary  acoomplishmenta :  bat  tbe 
most  general  and  prevalent  reeaon  of  atndj  k 
the  Impossibility  of  finding  another  amasesBeBt 
equally  cheap  or  constant,  equally  Independott 
on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He  that  waaa 
money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure  throesk 
her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  wben  tbi 
gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunhridge ;  be  whsn 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  ^K*w«ii^  tbt 
rattle  of  chariots  transporting  happier  heinss  tt 
plays  and  assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  aeek  is 
books  a  refuge  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  oseleaay  wbo  prs- 
vides  innocent  amusements  for  minda  lik* 
these.  There  are  in  tlie  present  state  of  tbingi. 
M  maay  more  instigations  to  evil,  than  indte- 
ments  to  good,  that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neo- 
tral  state,  may  be  justly  considered  aa  a  bclle&^ 
tor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  stndf 
terminates  in  mere  pastime.  Booka  have  alwsn 
a  secret  fanflaenca  on  the  nnderatanding ;  m 
cannot  at  pleaaiore  obliterate  ideas:  be  that 
rsads  books  ef  scieooe,  thoitgh  witboat  say 
fixed  desire  of  improvement,  will  grow  more 
knowing  ;  he  that  entertains  himself  with  moral 
or  religions  treatises,  will  imperceptibly-  advance 
in  goodness ;  the  ideas  which  are  often  offered 
to  the  mind,  will  at  last  find  a  hicky  Hftomeet 
when  it  is  disposed  to  receive  Aem. 

It  is,  therefore,  uiged  without  reaooo,  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  writera,  that  there  are  adready 
booka  aufficient  in  the  world  ;  that  all  tbe  topics 
of  pervuaalon  have  been  diacuased,  end  crerv 
important  question  clearly  atated  and  justly  de- 
cided ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  io  no  room  to 
hope,  tluit  pigmies  ahould  conquer  where  herae 
have  been  defeated,  or  that  the  petty  copiers    i 
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(1m  pNtent  time  shoalcl  advuice  the  great  work 
of  reformatioDy  which  their  preileecoMn  were 
forced  to  leave  unfiniehed. 

Whatever  be  the  preeent  extent  of  haman 
knowledi^  it  is  not  only  inite,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  oapahle  of  Inoreaie  $  hat  so  nar* 
row,  that  almost  every  understanding  may,  by 
a  diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  to  en- 
large it.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  disco- 
vered some  truth  nnlcnown  before;  he  may  he 
suScieotly  useful,  by  only  diversifying  the  sur- 
face of  knowledge,  and  luring  the  mind  by  a 
new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of  thoee  iMaa- 
ties  which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  be- 
fore. Every  Writer  may  And  intelleets  corre- 
spondent to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and, 
perhaps,  truth  is  often  more  successfully  propa- 
gated by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who,  adopt- 
.  ing  the  opinions  of  others,  have  no  care  but  to 
explain  them  clearly,  than  by  subtle  speculatists 
and  curious  searchers,  who  exact  from  their 
readers  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if  their 
fabrics  of  science  l>e  strong,  take  no  care  to 
render  them  accessible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which 
I  have  laid  out  in  these  little  compositions. 
That  the  world  has  grown  apparently  better, 
since  the  publication  of  the  jidvetUurer,  I  have 
not  observed;  but  am  willing  to  think,  that 
many  have  been  afliBcted  by  single  sentiments, 
of  which  it  is  their  business  to  renew  the  im- 
pression ;  that  many  have  caught  hints  of  truth, 
which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue ;  and  that 
those  who  have  received  no  improvement,  have 
wanted  not  opportunity  but  intention  to  im- 
prove. 
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Quid/mre  tnmqutUet  t  bonos,  an  dvlcc  hicdlum^ 
An  secrttwn  iter,  et/dUtntis  sanila  viUe  t         Hob. 

V^eUier  the  tranquU  mind  and  pure, 
Honoun  or  wealth  our  bU»  insure : 
Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  stray, 
yUMoe  loDdy  leads  the  silent  way.  FmANcia 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  1  am  led  by  a  na- 
tural train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condi- 
tiun  with  rfgard  to  themselves ;  and  to  inquire 
what  degree  of  happiness  or  vexation  is  annex- 
ed to  the  difficult  and  laborious  employment 
of  providing  instruction  or  entertidnment  for 
mankind. 

In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  par- 
ticiilar  state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  de- 
cisions from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with 


certainty  detamine  whether  other  minds  ai« 
afVscted  by  the  same  causes  in  tlie  same  manner. 
Yet  by  this  criterion  we  must  be  oonteni  to 
judge,  betvose  no  «thcr  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  very  fal- 
lacious, for  excepting  here  and  there  an  anoma- 
lous mind,  which  either  does  not  feel  like  others, 
or  dissembles  its  sensibility,  we  find  men  unani- 
mously concur  in  attributing  happiness  or  misery 
to  particular  conditions,  m  thef  agree  in  ac- 
knowledging the  eold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  oi 
autumn. 

If  we  ^»p]y  to  authors  themselves  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to 
deserve  envy :  for  they  have  in  all  a^ei  been  ad- 
dicted to  complaint.  The  neglect  of  learning, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ab- 
surd preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dulness 
often  obtain  favour  and  rewards,  have  been  from 
age  to  age  topics  of  invective;  and  few  have 
left  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap- 
peal to  future  candour  from  the  pervereenees  and 
malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  often  inclined  tp 
doubt,  whether  authors,  however  querulous,  are 
in  reality  more  miserable  than  their  fellow-mqr- 
tala.  The  present  life  is  to  all  a  stnte  of  infeli- 
city ;  e?ery  man,  like  an  author,  believes  hin^- 
self  to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  solaces 
the  present  with  the  pjospect  of  ths  future; 
others,  indeed,  suffer  those  disappoiqtmenty  in 
silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show 
how  well  4ie  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  glmm  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  writefs  have  missed  the  enjoyment:  he 
whose  hopes  have  so  far  overpowere4  his  fearf , 
as  that  he  has  resolved  to  stand  forth  i^  candidate 
for  fame,  seldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  beibre 
his  appsaranoe,  with  pleasing  scenes  of  affluence 
or  honour ;  while  his  fortune  is  yet  under  the 
^regulation  of  fancy,  he  easily  models  it  to  his 
wish,  suffers  no  thoughts  of  critics  or  rivals  to 
Intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  counts  over  tl|e 
bounties  of  patronage,  or  Helens  to  the  voice  ^f 
praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxuriously  of 
the  second  period  of  an  author's  happiness*  aAd 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  raptpres  of  invention, 
when  the  mind  riots  in  imagery,  and  the  cboico 
stands  suspended  between  different  sentiments. 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  may  sometimes  be 
indulged  to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  dis- 
quisition with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  fan- 
cies so  vigorous,  as  easily  to  excite,  select,  aiid 
arrange  them.  To  write  is,  indeed,  no  uj^plea^ 
ing  employment,  when  one  sentimenti  readily 
produces  another,  and  both  idess  and  expres- 
sions present  themselves  at  the  irst  suipmonf ; 
but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius  does  not 
always  obtain;  and  common  writers  know  it 
only  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibility. 
Composition  is,  for  the  mo«t  p>rt,  ap  effort  ot 
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■bw  df llgwm  and  ttaady  penevermiMe,  to  wblch 
tbe  mind  b  dnigfed  bf  neoeitlty  or  reulation, 
and  from  which  th«  attention  is  oTsry  moment 
■Carting  to  mora  dellghtftd  amusementa. 

It  freqaentiy  happens,  that  a  design  which, 
when  considered  at  a  distance,  gave  flattering 
hopes  of  ftcUity,  mocks  us  in  the  eacecutlon  with 
unexpected  difficulties;  the  mind  which,  while 
it  considered  it  in  the  gross,  imngined  itself 
amply  famished  with  materials,  finds  sometimes 
an  unexpected  Iwrrenness  and  Tacnity,  and 
wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are  Tanlshed, 
which  a  little  before  seemed  straggling  for  emis- 


Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themselTes ; 
but  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  they  are 
not  without  difficulty  reduced  to  method  or  con- 
catenated in  a  regular  and  dependent  series; 
the  mind  faUs  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which 
neither  the  beginning  nor  end  can  be  disco* 
irered,  and  toils  and  straggles  without  progress 
or  extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  «  if  matter  be 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  yery 
little  difficulty  ;**  a  position  which,  though  suffi- 
eiently  plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  pre- 
cepts, is  by  no  means  strictly  snd  philosophiodly 
true.  If  words  were  naturally  and  necessarily 
oonsequenthd  to  sentiments,  it  would  always 
follow,  that  he  who  has  most  knowledge  must 
have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  man  would 
clearly  express  what  he  fully  understood :  yet 
we  find,  that  to  think,  and  diseourse,  are  often 
the  qualities  of  different  persons :  and  many 
books  might  surely  l»e  produced,  where  Just  and 
noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  by 
unsuitable  dictioni 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  the 
care  of  an  author.  Indeed,  of  many  authors, 
and  those  not  useless  or  contemptible,  words 
are  almost  the  only  care :  many  make  it  their 
study,  not  so  mubh  to  strike  out  new  sentiments, 
as  to  recommend  those  which  are  already  known 
to  more  favourable  notice  by  fairer  decorations : 
but  every  man,  wh^her  he  copies  or  invents, 
whether  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts  or  those 
of  another,  has  often  found  himself  deficient  in 
the  power  of  egression,  big  with  Ideas  which 
he  could  not  utter,  obliged  to  ransack  his  me- 
mory for  terms  adequate  to  his  conceptions,  and 
at  last  unable  to  Impress  upon  his  reader  the 
ftnage  existing  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  writer, 
to  be  within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want 
only  a  single  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full 
foroe^  to  require  only  a  correspondent  term  in 
order  to  finish  a  paragraph  with  elogance,  and 
make  one  of  its  members  answer  to  the  other : 
but  these  deficiences  cannot  always  be  supplied : 
and  after  a  long  study  and  vexation,  the  passage 
is  turned  anew,  and  the  web  unwoven  that  was 
so  nearly  finihhed* 


But  when  thoughts  and  wordi  sre  mDKkd 
and  a<yttsted,  and  the  whole  eompotitloDitist 
concluded,  it  seldom  gratifies  the  autbor,  vki 
he  comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to  nntwk 
with  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  tki 
fury  of  the  performance :  novelty  alwayi  cifiti. 
vates  the  mind ;  as  our  thongbti  riaefrnh  n^ 
us,  we  readily  believe  them  just  and  orifini 
which,  when  the  pleasurs  of  prodaction  ii  m, 
we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or  bomH 
from  the  works  of  others,  and  supplied  bj  at. 
mory  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  the  vtHit 
finds  no  such  fault  in  his  performanec,heiiibl 
to  remember,  that  he  looka  upon  it  with  puul 
eyes :  and  when  he  considers  how  moch  an 
who  could  Judge  of  others  with  great  endKa, 
have  often  failed  of  Judging  of  tbeandrcs,  k 
will  be  afraid  of  deciding  too  hsstily  in  bit  on 
favonr,  or  of  allowing  himself  to  contaBpb 
with  too  much  complacence^  treasure  tfaatia 
not  yet  been  brought  to  the  test,  oor  paaedtb 
only  trial  that  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  the  public,  and  only  from  the  piiilb, 
ia  ha  to  await  a  confirmation  of  bit  claim,  tad  i 
Anal  Justification  of  self-esteem ;  but  the  pa& 
is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  sn  Botb«r.  If 
mankind  were  left  to  Judge  for  themselrft,  iiii 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  of  such  writinsi,it 
least,  as  describe  the  movementi  of  the  huva 
passions^  and  of  which  every  man  canio  tk 
archetype  within  him,  a  Just  opinion  wwldh 
formed ;  but  whoever  haa  remarked  the  iit(  ^ 
books,  must  have  found  it  governed  by  otfe 
causes  than  general  consent  arising  from  gcnea 
conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happen*  »t 
to  fall  into  the  liands  of  some  who  hare  covnp 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinia, 
it  often  remains  long  In  obscurity,  and  periibH 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  verj  fet . 
commonly  constitute  the  taste  of  thetinw;  ^ 
Judgment  which  they  have  ones  ymaoaad 
some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss,  and  some  too  nvtf- 
oua  to  contradict;  it  may  however  be,  I  thiiL 
observed,  that  their  power  is  grester  to  dcprn 
than  exalt,  as  mankind  are  more  credulina  i^ 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  public  jodfOBeirt  ii 
not  to  be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  m)aB^ 
of  an  autbor :  since  It  commonly  serrei,  i^ 
miscarriage,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself.  B^ 
cause  tlie  world  has  sometimes  pssied  an  viBJ^ 
sentence^  he  readily  concludes  theMnteDceoD- 
Just  by  which  his  performance  Is  condeaiiM^< 
because  some  have  been  exalted  above  tbdr 
merita  by  partiality,  he  Is  sure  to  ascribr  tbt 
success  of  a  rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  hie  ^"^ 
but  the  zeal  of  his  patrons.'  Upon  the  wbdt, 
as  the  author  seems  to  share  all  the  oodid^ 
miaeriea  of  life,  he  appears  to  partake  like«ria« 
its  lenitives  and  abatements* 


POLITICAL   TRACTS^ 


MARMOR  NORFOLCIENSE; 

on, 

An  Es$ay  on  an  Ancient  Prophetical  Inscriptumt 
in  Monkish  Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britanmcus. 

rimST  FRINTXD  IN  THX  TXAB  I7S9. 

In  Norfolk,  Dc«r  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  a  field 
which  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  country  affirms 
to  have  been  once  a  deep  lake  or  meer,  and 
which  appears  from  authentic  records  to  have 
been  called,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  Palus, 
or  the  Marsh,  was  discovered  not  long  since  a 
large  square  stone  which  is  found  upon  an  exact 
inspection  to  be  a  kind  of  cocu-se  marble,  of  a 
substance  not  firm  enough  to  admit  of  being 
polished,  yet  harder  than  our  common  quarries 
afford,  and  not  easily  susceptible  of  injuries  from 
weather  or  outward  accidents. 

It  was  brought  to  light  by  a  farmer,  who  ob- 
senring  his  plough  obstructed  by  something, 
through  which  the  share  could  not  make  its  way, 
ordered  his  servants  to  remove  it.  This  was  not 
effected  without  some  difficulty,  the  stone  being 
three  feet  four  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  square 
in  the  superficies,  and  consequently  of  a  weight 
not  easily  manageable.  However,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  levers,  it  was  at  length  raised,  and 
conveyed  to  a  corner  of  the  field,  where  it  lay 
for  some  months  entirely  unregarded :  nor  per- 
haps bad  we  ever  been  made  acquainted  with 
this  venerable  relique  of  antiquity,  had  not  our 
good  fortune  been  greater  than  our  curiosity. 

A  gentleman,  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  and  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of 
the  Mcecenta  of  Norfolk,  whose  name,  were  I 
permitted  to  mention  it^  would  excite  dbe  atten- 
tion of  my  reader,  and  add  no  small  authority 
to  my  conjectures,  obeerving,  as  he  was  walking 
that  way,  that  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and 
threaten  him  with  a  shower,  had  recourse  for 
shelter  to  the  trees  under  which  this  stone  hap- 
pened to  lie»  and  sat  down  upon  it  in  expecta- 
tion of  fair  weather.  At  length  he  began  to 
amuse  himself  in  hJs  confinement,  by  clearing 


the  earth  from  his  seat  with  the  point  of  hie 
cane:  and  had  continued  this  employment 
some  time,  when  he  observed  several  traces  of 
letters  antique  and  irregular,  which  by  being 
very  deeply  engraven  were  still  easUy  distin- 
gulshable. 

This  discovery  so  far  raised  his  curiosity,  that 
going  home  immediately,  he  procured  an  instru- 
ment  proper  for  cutting  out  the  clay,  that  filled 
up  the  spaces  of  the  letters,  and  with  very  little 
labour  made  the  inacription  legible,  which  ie 
here  exhibited  to  the  public : 

POST-GENITIS. 

Oumb^tidemkimet  fiHv» 

Qfd  mtnejactt  incola  OagtU, 

Vd  pede  eqmu  tanga. 

Yd  orator  vomer  e  frangd, 

SenHd  ifgru  fHtttUf 

J^gimdeipatHaJleha, 

JMloraqmMtJImau, 

BeaoMiimi  opplda  Hutu : 

Nam  fceamda  mbri 

Serpent  per  prata  eoMri 

GreaMna  vastania. 

Floret  JhKtusqtie  vormdet, 

Omfua  ^ctdttntetf 

ntkuOes,  et  ^nUaniet  i  « 


Ibimt  per  euncta  mthaeeSf 
^tres  absque  Umore, 
Et  ptagves  absque  labore. 
Borrida  demeates 
Rapkl  discordki  gPfiteSf 
Plurima  tme  leges 
MutabUtptsaimareges 
Katio,  comersi 
In  nMem  tone  eontremd  ursa 
C^Ma,  taaelatts 
Flordmai  liOa  pratis, 
VeefremereoMdAtt 
Leo,  sed  vhlare  rtmeUt, 
Omtda  coHStutns 
Poptdari  pascua  l^etus. 
Ante  oados  natos 
Caleeatos  et  erudatos 
Jam/eret  {gnanus, 
Fetitdqtie  Ubtdtae  prams. 
£n  quoque  qmtd  mirum. 
Quod  dhas  denique  db  iiwt, 
Sanguinem  eqmu  sagtt, 
Neque  ieOaa  victa  remagU. 

Theee  lines  he  carefully  copied,  accompanied 
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In  hb  letter  of  July  19,  with  the  Mlowlnf  tniu- 
ktion. 

TO  POSTERITY. 

Whene'er  this  stoiM,  now  hid  beneath  the  lake. 
The  hone  ihaO  trample,  or  Ui«  piongh  ahall  tanek, 
Tlien,  O  my  ooontry !  ahatt  thou  groan  ^atmt. 
Grief  sweU  thine  eyea,  and  terror  chOl  thy  breeat 
Thy  atreeti  with  riolence  of  woe  ahall  aound, 
loud  a*  the  blUows  bunting  on  the  groond. 
Then  throogh  thy  fielda  ahall  acailet  repttlea  atmy. 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  iwarnu  the  peaceful  vale  ahall  fright. 
Still  fieioe  to  threaten,  atm  afraid  to  fight  i 
The  teeming  year*i  whole  product  ahall  devour, 
Inaatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  fiowar : 
ShaU  glutton  on  the  induadrloua  pewaota*  voU, 
Rob  without  fear,  and  Iktten  without  toU  j 
Then  o'er  the  world  shall  dlaoofd  atretch  her  winga : 
Kinga  change  their  lawa,  and  kingdnma  change  their 


The  bear  enraged  th'  affMghted  moon  shall  draed ; 

The  UUei  o'er  the  Tales  trittupbant  spaaed} 

Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  tn  rel^ 

Despotic  o'er  the  desolated  plain. 

Henceforth  th*  inTloIable  bloom  invade. 

Or  dare  to  mnrmur  in  the  flowery  glade  | 

His  tortured  aona  ahall  die  before  his  tke§, 

Vniilte  he  Ues  melting  to  a  lewd  embrace ; 

And,  yet  more  atrange  I  hto  veins  a  horse  shaQ  drain. 

Nor  shall  the  pauire  coward  onoe  cooipUin. 

I  make  not  tbe  least  doabt,  bat  thnt  thSe  learn- 
ed peraon  has  gl^en  as,  aa  an  antiquary,  a  true 
and  uncontrorertible  repreeentatlon  of  the  wri- 
ter's meaning,  and  am  sure  be  can  confirm  It  by 
innumerable  quotations  finm  the  authors  of  the 
middle  age,  should  he  be  pnbllely  sailed  upon 
by  any  man  of  eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  world  that  satisfac- 
tion, provided  the  anlmadverter  proceeds  with 
tliat  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which  it  becomes 
every  learned  man  to  treat  a  sabject  of  such  Im- 
portance. 

Yet  with  all  proper  deference  to  a  name  so 
Justly  celebrated,  I  will  take  the  freedom  of  ob- 
serving that  he  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  having  fallen  below  the  strength^ 
the  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  below  the 
perspicuity  of  his  author.  I  shall  not  point  out 
the  particular  passages  In  which  this  disparity  is 
remarkable,  but  content  mjrself  with  saying  In 
general,  that  the  criticisms,  which  there  is  room 
for  on  this  translation,  may  be  almost  an  incite- 
ment to  some  lawyer,  studious  of  antiquity,  to 
learn  Latin* 

The  inscription,  which  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, wants  no  arguments  to  prove  Its  antiquity 
to  those  among  the  learned,  who  are  versed  in 
the  writers  of  the  darker  ages,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poetry  of  those  times  was  of  a  peculiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  be  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  imitated,  nor  can  It  be  conceived 
that  any  man  would  lay  out  his  «hilities  on  a 
way  of  writing,  which  though  attained  with 


much  study,  could  gain  him  no  rspatatlss,  u 
engrave  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  te  uitaatA  ps 
terity. 

Its  aptiqnity  therefore  is  out  of  diipate;  k 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be  wipe 
it,  there  is  more  grMind  for  Inquiry  thso  deter 
ndnation<  How  early  Latin  riiymes  made  tb. 
appearance  in  tka  world  Is  yet  undecided  by  i^ 
eriUcs.  Verses  of  this  kind  were  called  I^ 
nine ;  but  whenoe  tbey  derived  that  appdiut 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  hloMelf  ignons; 
so  that  the  style  carries  no  certain  marks  of  i-. 
age.  1  shall  only  oboervo  frrther  on  this  kij 
that  the  characters  are  nearly  of  the  nmeiin 
with  those  on  King  Arthur's  oofln ;  bat  vk 
ther  firom  their  similltade  we  may  ventoR  t 
pronounce  them  of  the  same  date,  I  mait  nk 
to  the  deelalon  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  thii  inaoipiM 
necessarily  infiers  oar  ignorance  of  its  utk 
with  reladon  to  whom  many  controversieisti 
be  etarted  worthy  of  the  most  profooad  ian. 
ing,  and  moot  indefotigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  natuFally  um  i 
Whether  he  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxon?  Ibaiii 
fint  conceived  some  hope,  that  in  this  qoestK* 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curioeity  of  Tir(o«K 
but  the  honour  of  two  mighty  nations,  ii  en 
oetned,  eome  information  might  be  diawn  fra 
the  word  Patria  [my  country]  in  the  third  lio' 
England  being  not  in  propriety  of  speech  uS 
country  of  the  Saxons ;  at  least  not  st  tbcir  ini 
arrivaL  But  upon  ihrther  reflection  tbii  ai|«- 
ment  appeared  not  coneluslve,  since  we  findtb: 
in  all  ages,  foreigners  huTO  aflbcted  to  call  Eur- 
land  their  country,  even  when,  like  the  Ssxm 
of  old,  they  came  only  to  plunder  It. 

An  argument  in  Ikvour  of  the  Britooi,  tfj 
Indeed  be  drawn  ttom  the  tendemeaa  with  wUck 
the  author  seems  to  lament  his  coontry,  asd  tb 
compassion  he  shows  for  Its  approschJng  oh^ 
mitiee.  I,  who  am  a  descendant  ft«m  the  Sc- 
ons, and  therefore  unwilling  to  say  ssf  tibN 
derogatory  from  the  reputation  of  my  f«reft- 
thers,  must  yet  allow  this  afgument  its  m 
force:  for  it  has  been  rarely,  Tery  ^ 
known  that  foreigners,  however  well  tittH 
caressed,  enriched,  flattered,  or  entted,  hsTC  R- 
garded  this  country  with  the  lesst  gniHtodr  «r 
aifectlon,  till  the  race  has,  by  long  ceotiDOM* 
after  many  generatiotts,  been  natursliwi  t» 
assimilated. 

They  have  been  ready  upon  allee»M«»» 
prefer  the  petty  Intereets  of  their  own  cw^- 
though  periiaps  only  some  deeolste  sod  w«i^ 
less  comer  of  the  world.     They  hvn  ewplop 


the  wealth  of  England,  In  paying  troops 


(0d^ 
fend  mud-wall  towns,  and  ininlisbitahie  »«* 
and  in  purchasing  barriers  for  *«"^**'*t^ 
which  the  natural  sterility  secured  tbem  Rtnn 
invasion.  ^ 

This  argument,  which  wantt  no  ptf«« 
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liisCaiioM  to  eonftrm  it,  1^  I  toiihm,  t€  tlbe 
ipTMiCett  ifrright  In  this  unmdon,  ttBd  lacUnei 
ttie  strongly  to  bdiev^k  that  the  benerolent  a«i< 
tfaor  of  thii  prediction  mutt  ha,Y9  lieen  boew  a 
Bkitow. 

The  learned  dIeeoTerer  of  llie  inscription  was 
pleased  to  insiit  with  great  warmth  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Pahia,  which  signify- 
ing,  says  he,  the  land  of  my  father,  could  be  made 
use  of  by  none,  but  each  whose  anoeston  bad 
resided  here :  but  in  answer  to  thi«  demonstra- 
tion, as  he  called  it;  I  only  desired  him  to  taice 
notice,  how  common  it  is  for  intruders  of  yes- 
terday, to  pretend  the  same  title  with  the  an- 
cient proprietors,  and,  having  just  received  an 
estate  by  voluntary  grant,  to  erect  a  claim  of 
hereditary  right. 

Nor  is  it  less  diiBcolt  to  form  any  satisfactory 
conjecture,  concerning  tbe  rank  or  condition  of 
the' writer,  who,  contented  with  a  conseioosness 
ot  having  done  his  doty,  in  leaving  this  solemn 
warning  to  his  country,  seems  studiously  to  liave 
avoided  that  veneration,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  futurity  undoubtedly  entitled  him,  and  those 
honours  which  his  memory  might  Justly  claim 
from  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  has  there- 
fore left  no  trace,  by  whidi  the  most  sagacious 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  liope  to  discover  him. 
This  conduct  alone  ought  to  convince  us,  that 
the  prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  to  man- 
kind, since  tbe  author  of  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
Doble  and  exalted  philanthropy,  which  is  above 
the  narrow  views  of  reoompense  or  applauseb 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  inscription, 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  sge  in 
which  he  lived  received  neitlier  pleasure  nor  in- 
struction from  it.  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  tnm 
the  suppression  of  his  name,  that  he  was  equally 
a  stranger  to  that  wild  desire  of  fame,  which 
has  sometimes  inftttnated  the  noblest  minds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  extinguish  that  curiosity,  which  so 
naturally  leads  us,  when  we  admire  a  perform- 
ance, to  inquire  after  the  author.  Those  whom 
I  have  consulted  on  this  occasion,  and  my  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  this  benefiictor  of  my  country 
hss  not  suffered  me  to  foi^et  a  single  antiquary 
of  reputation,  have  almost  unanimously  deter- 
mined, that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For 
where  else,  said  they,  are  we  to  expect  that 
greatness  of  mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expres- 
aion,  so  eminently  conspiduoos  in  this  inscrip- 
tion? 

It  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of 
my  own  abilities,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before 
the  public,  the  reasons  which  hinder  me  from  con- 
curring with  this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only 
inclined  to  favour  by  my  respect  for  the  authors 
of  it,  but  by  a  natural  affection  for  monarchy, 
and  a  prevailing  Inolination  to  Iwlieve,  that  every 
exbellence  is  inherent  in  a  Icing. 


To  oondemn  an  ophilMi  m  ^greeaUe  to  the 
revennoe  due  to  the  repd  dignity,  and  oouite- 
naneed  by  so  great  anthosities,  witboul  a  long 
and  accurate  discussion,  would  be  a  temerity 
jMstly  Uabls  to  the  sew^teot  censures.  A  super- 
ciBoiH  and  arrogant  Aelenninaition  of  a  contro- 
versy of  sadi  ImportaBOS,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  hy  tbe  imparOal  and  candid  with  tbe 
utmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
of  my  oentemporsries,  to  obtrvde  any  crude, 
hnity,  or  indigested  notions  on  the  pubUc,  I 
have  proceeded  with  the  ntmoot  degree  of  diffi- 
denee  and  caution ;  I  havo  fineqnently  reviewed 
aU  my  avgnments,  tnused  them  backwards  to 
their  first  principles,  and  used  every  method  of 
ezamlnation  to  discover  whether  all  the  deduo- 
tions  were  natural  and  Just,  and  whether  I  was 
not  imposed  on  by  some  spedons  fallacy ;  but 
the  farther  I  carried  my  Inquiries,  and  the  longer 
I  dwelt  upon  this  great  point,  the  more  was  I 
oonvfaiced.  In  spite  of  aU  my  prejudioes,  that 
this  wonderftU  pradietion  was  not  written  by  a 
king. 

For  after  a  lahorioos  and  attentive  perusal  of 
histories,  memoirs,  chronidesy  Uves^  characters, 
vindications,  panegyrics,  and  epitaphs,  I  conM 
find  no  sttAdent  anthority  for  ascribing  to  any 
of  our  English  monarchs,  however  gmdens  or 
glorious,  any  prophetical  knowledge  or  pvo* 
sdence  of  futurity:  which,  when  weconsidet 
how  rardy  regal  virtues  are  forgotten,  how  soon 
they  are  discovered,  and  how  loudly  Kbey  ars 
celebrated,  affords  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
that  none  of  them  have  laid  any  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have 
omitted  to  embeDidi  thdr  aoooonts  with  such  a 
striking  ciremnstanoe  ?  or  If  the  histories  of  that 
age  are  lost  by  length  of  time,  why  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  excdlence  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  more  lasting  odours  of  poetry?  Wasthat 
unhappy  sge  without  a  I.«nreat?  Was  there 
then  no  Young  or  Philips?  no  Ward  or  Mitchd, 
to  snatch  such  wonders  ttom  oblivion,  and  im- 
mortdtae  a  prince  of  such  capacities?  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  bring  reserved  for  better  days;  days  so 
fhiltfnl  of  happy  writers,  that  no  prinedy  vir> 
tne  can  shine  in  vdn.  Our  monarehs  are  sur- 
rounded with  refined  spirits,  so  penetrating  that 
they  frequently  discover  in  thdr  masters  great 
qnalitiea  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  which, 
did  not  they  publish  them  to  mankind,  wouM 
be  unobeerved  for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mon- 
archs many  instances  of  that  regard  for  pos- 
terity, which  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
temper  of  this  venerable  man.  I  have  sddom 
in  any  of  the  gracious  speediee  ddivered  f^om 
the  throne,  and  received  with  the  highest  grnti- 
tude  and  satisfaction  by  both  Houses  of  Parlfa- 
ment,  discovered  any  other  concern  than  for  tits 
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enmnt  ymr,  for  wbloh  aiiiipUet  are  generally 
demanded  in  very  prminy  terms,  and  eomellmee 
eueh  ai  Imply  no  remarkaUe  aoUeitude  for  poe- 
terlty. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  imreaionaUe 
and  abeurdy  than  to  require  that  a  monarch, 
diatracted  with  carea  and  enrroonded  with  eno- 
miee,  should  inrolTe  himself  in  superfluous 
anxieties,  by  an  unnecessary  oonoem  about  fti- 
ture  generations.  Are  not  pretenders,  mock- 
patriots,  masquerades,  operas,  birth-nights, 
treaties,  eonTsntions,  reviews,  drawing-rooms, 
the  birtlis  of  heirs^  and  the  deaths  of  queens, 
sufikcient  to  overwhelm  any  capoeity  but  that  of 
a  king?  Surely  he  that  acquits  himself  sueocss- 
fully  of  such  aflairs,  may  content  himself  with 
the  glory  he  aoqulrea»  and  leave  posterity  to  his 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princes, 
ks  evident  from  the  aooounts^of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions; and  therefore  1  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  have,  without  Just  reasons,  deprived  thie 
inscription  of  the  veneration  it  m^ht  demand  as 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  against  pieju- 
dlos  and  inclination,  with  what  elForts  of  rea- 
■oning,  and  pertinacity  of  self-denial,  I  have 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
this  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,  none  who 
«n  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of  a  com- 
meutator  will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  in- 
stance will  be,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  convince  the 
public,  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  bs^  my  intentions  are 
good. 

Where  we  an  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high 
rood  of  public  employments,  or  the  bye-paths 
of  private  life. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  thoee  that  fre- 
qnent  a  court,  that  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, catch  the  r^gal  spirit  of  neglecting  futu- 
rity. The  minister  forms  an  expedient  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  mquiry  into  his  measures 
for  a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs 
In  his  own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts  off  his 
creditor  for  the  present  day,  and  forgeto  that  he 
Is  ever  to  see  him  more.  The  frown  of  a  prince, 
and  the  loes  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been 
found  of  wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's 
thoughts  from  the  present  time,  and  fill  them 
with  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  ages  to 
come.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  favour- 
ably  of  the  author  of  this  prediction,  than  that 
he  was  made  a  patriot  by  disappointment  or  dis- 
gust. If  he  ever  saw  a  court,  I  would  willingly 
believe,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  concern  for  pos- 
terity to  his  ill  reception  there,  but  his  ill  recep- 
tion there  to  his  concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit,  or  a  prince,  since  It  is  not  resson, 
but  weMknesB,  that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our 


esteem  for  the  ooonsdlor,  let  as  at  Icngtk  deiit 
from  this  inquiry,  so  oseless  in  itedf,  InwUtk 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  Htkbe- 
tioo.  Lot  us  show  our  gratitude  to  the  isihe, 
by  answering  his  intentions,  by  eoDiideriof  si. 
nutely  the  linee  which  he  has  left  oi,  and  q. 
amining  their  import  without  heat,  precipttaiiq, 
or  party- prejudices;  let  us  endeavour  to  h^ 
the  Just  mean,  between  seardiing  tmbitwdj 
for  far-fetched  interpretations,  and  sdmittiBf 
such  low  meaning,  and  obvious  and  lowns 
as  is  inconsistent  with  those  great  aod  (xtatsn 
views,  which  it  is  reasonable  toaacribetiib 
excellent  man. 

It  may  be  yet  farther  asked,  whether  tka» 
scrlption,  which  appean  in  the  stooe,  beu 
original,  and  not  rather  a  vernonof  atnditkal 
prediction  in  the  old  British  tongue,  whkh  ibr 
seal  of  some  lesmed  roan  prompted  him  totnn- 
late  and  engrave  in  a  mora  known  langnip^K 
the  instruction  of  futura  ages :  bat  aa  thelin^ 
carry  at  ths  fint  view  a  reference  both  to  tie 
stone  itself,  and  very  remarkably  to  ibe  pba 
when  it  was  found,  I  eannot  see  any  foaodatie 
for  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  that  we  examine  tbe  km 
and  import  of  the  inscription,  which,  after  br- 
ing long  dwelt  upon  it  with  thecloieataiMliiM« 
laborious  attention,  I  must  confesa  myn\t  va 
yet  able  fully  to  comprehend.  ThefoDoviBC 
explications,  thenfore,  an  by  no  meaoi  1^ 
down  as  certain  and  indubitable  traths,  bat  a 
conjectures  not  always  wholly  astlafactoiyeTn 
to  myself,  and  which  I  had  not  dared  to  propM 
to  so  enlightened  an  age,  an  age  which  abound 
with  those  great  ornaments  of  humsn  latoR, 
sceptics,  anti-moralists,  and  Infidels,  bat  witli 
hopM  that  they  would  excite  some  peni»  ^ 
greater  abilities,  to  penetrate  further  ioto  tb 
oraculous  obscurity  of  this  wonderfal  pitdirtioe- 

Not  even  the  four  first  lines  aw  without  tbfir 
difficttlUes,  in  which  theUmeof  thediaoorm 
of  the  stone  seems  to  be  the  time  SMigned  f* 
the  events  fontold  by  it. 

Cum  lapidem  ktme,  magni 
Old  mmcjaeet  busola  ttagid 
Td  pede  eqyM  toilet, 
VHottiior  vtKftfTt  Jh^ngftf 


tiffktulet  pairiaJiaM, 
Uttoraque  ut  Jhictu, 
Be$onabiifU  oppUa  luOu. 

Whene'er  thto  stooe,  now  hid  beneath  the  kkc^ 
The  hone  shaO  trample,  or  the  plough  ihhn  hwkf 
Then,  O  mj  country !  shalt  thou  groan  (fi«tre»t, 
Grief  in  thine  eye«,  and  terror  in  thy  breast 
Thy  streeta  with  violence  of  woe  ebaU  louiul. 
Loud  aa  the  billowa  butating  on  the  grouDd. 

"  When  this  stone,"  says  be,  "wbicb  b»« 
lies  hid  beneath  the  waten  of  a  deep  \ake.  ^ 
be  struck  upon  by  the  horse,  or  brokra  l-yi^' 
plough,  then  shalt  thou,  my  country,  be  asio- 
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aished  with  terrors,  and  drowned  In  tears ;  then 
shall  thj  towns  sound  with  lamentations,  as  thy 
shores  with  the  roarings  of  the  waves."  These 
are  the  words  literally  rendered,  but  how  are 
they  Terifled  ?  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone  is  turned 
op,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dismal 
scene.  Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 
quillity? all  abroad  submission  and  compliance  ? 
Is  it  the  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
state  to  draw  a  sword  against  us  ?  and  are  we 
not  ncTerthelsss  secured  by  a  numerous  stand- 
ing army,  and  a  king 'who  is  himself  an  army  ? 
Have  our  troops  any  other  employment  than  to 
march  to  a  revieW^  ?  Ha?e  our  fleets  encountered 
any  thing  but  winds  and  worms?  To  me  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  seemp  so  far  from 
any  resemblance  to  the  noise  and  agitation  of  a 
tempestuous  sea,  that  it  may  be  much  more  pro- 
perly  compared  to  the  dead  stillness  of  the  wares 
before  a  storm. 

Kam  fcecwtda  ruM 
Serpent  per  prata  oohAri, 


Ptores  Jhtctun^Me  wrtmie*^ 

Ormda  fwdcaUet^ 

ntkaUety  etepoOemieti 

QfutmjHamkamdpmgnaca 

JbmU  per  amcta  m$mice$t 
I  titre*  abtqjuAtimorc^ 

I  Et  pli^ua  aUque  ladorc 

Then  through  thy  flddi  ibaU  Kariet  reptUei  ftray, 
'  And  raplbe  and  poUutioD  mark  their  way. 

>         Their  hungry  iwanns  the  peaoeAil  vale  ahaD  fright, 
I  Still  fierce  to  threaten,  itill  afraid  to  flght; 

I         Hie  teeming  year'i  whole  product  ahall  devour, 
InMtiate  pluck  the  frnit,  and  crop  the  flower : 
Shall  glutton  on  the  induatrioua  peaiant*i  apoilv 
'         Rob  without  fear,  and  flitten  without  toiL 

He  seems,  in  these  yerses,  to  descend  to  a 
particular  aoeount  of  this  dreadful  calamity; 
but  his  description  is  capable  of  very  dllFerent 
aenses  with  almost  equal  probability. 

lUd  terpents,  says  he^  frubri  colvbri  are  the 
JLatin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  has 
rendered  icarlet  reptiles,  using  a  general  term 
£»r  a  particular,  in  my  opinion  too  licentiously,) 
'<  Red  serpents  shall  wander  o*er  her  meadows, 
and  pillage  and  pollute,"  &c.  llie  particular 
mention  of  the  colour  of  this  destructive  viper 
may  be  some  guide  to  us  in  this  labyrinth, 
through  which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  cannot 
yet  have  any  certain  path.  I  confess  that  when 
a  few  days  after  my  perusal  of  this  passage^  I 
heard  of  the  multitude  of  lady-birds  seen  in 
Kent,  I  began  to  imagine  that  these  were  the 
fatal  insects,  by  which  the  island  was  to  be  laid 
waste,  and  therefore  looked  over  all  accounts  of 
them  with  uncommon  concern.  But  when  my 
first  terrors  began  to  subside,  I  soon  recollected 
that  these  creatures,  having  both  wings  and 
feet,  would  scarcely  have  been  called  serpents; 
and  was  quickly  convinced  by  their  leaving  the 


country  without  doing  any  hurtj  that  they  had 
no  quality,  but  the  colour,  in  common  with  the 
ravagers  here  deecribed. 

As  I  am  not  able  to  determine  any  thing  on 
this  question,  I  shall  content  myself  with  col- 
lecting, into  one  view,  the  several  properties  ol 
this  pestiferous  brood,  with  which  we  are  threat^ 
ened,  as  hints  to  more  sagacious  and  fortunate 
readers,  who,  when  they  shall  find  any  red  ani- 
mal  that  ranges  uncontrolled  over  the  country, 
and  devours  the  labours  of  the  trader  and  the 
husbandman;  that  carries  with  it  corruption, 
rapine,  pollution,  and  devastation ;  that  threat- 
ens without  courage,  robs  without  fear,  and  is 
pampered  without  labour,  they  may  know  that 
the  prediction  is  completed.  Let  me  only  re- 
mark farther,  that  if  the  style  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  predictions,  is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a 
wretched  animal  that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  is 
a  proper  emblem  of  low  views,  self-interest,  and. 
base  submission,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  mischief, 
and  malevolence. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  In  this  place,  tliat 
as  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  mankind  to  be  fore- 
warned of  inevitable  and  insurmountable  mis- 
fortunes, the  author  probably  intended  to  hint 
to  his  countrymen,  the  proper  remedies  for  the 
evlli)  he  describes.  In  this  calamity,  on  which 
he  dwells  longest,  and  which  he  seems  to  de- 
plore with  the  deepest  sorrow,  he  points  out  one 
circumstance,  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  dis- 
perse our  apprehensions,  and  awaken  us  from 
that  panic  which  the  reader  must  necessarily 
feel  at  the  first  transient  view  of  this  dreadful 
description.  These  serpents,  says  the  original, 
are  haud  puonacxs,  ofnojightmg  race:  they 
will  threaten,  indeed,  and  hiss,  and  terrify  the 
weak,  and  timorous,  and  thoughtless,  but  have 
no  real  courage  or  strength.  So  that  the  mis- 
chief done  by  them,  their  ravages,  devastations, 
and  robberies,  must  be  only  the  consequences  of 
cowardice  in  the  suiTerers,  who  are  harassed  and 
oppressed  only  because  they  sufTer  it  without 
resistance.  We  are  therdbre  to  remember 
whenever  the  pest  hers  threatened  shall  invade 
us,  that  submission  and  tamensas  will  be  certain 
ruin,  and  that  nothing  but  spirit,  vigilance,  ac- 
tivity, and  opposition,  can  preserve  us  from  the 
most  batelbl  and  veproaehful  miaery,  that  of 
bdng  plundered,  starved,  and  devoured  by  rer- 
min  and  by  reptiles. 


J^firrUad 

Jtapfei  dbconUa  geitUe, 

Plttrhna  tune  lege$ 

MnUMtf  phirkiia  reget 

KdHo. 

Tlicn  o*er  the  world  ahall  diaoord  atretcfa  her  wings. 
King!  change  their  lawiy  and  kingdoma.  change  their 
khigs. 

Here  the  author  takes  a  general  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  changes  that  wri'v  to 
4  C 
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Ilt]i^«  *l»Ml  tBi  tlMA  «r  a«  dteeoTery  of  tkit 
AolmifiAbt  111  ttiafay  nsllofii.  As  It  ia  not  likelf 
that  he  Intended  to  touch  otHMi  tlM  IdAdre  of 
elbelr  codntrlta  Any  htihit  than  lh«  Mrantage 
of  his  own  made  It  neccaaary.  We  may  teafeottaUy 
oMijMtoiv,  that  be  bad  a  full  afad  dittlbct  YieW 
df  all  the  nsfotlationa,  treaties,  eonfedefaciea^ 
«ir  an  the  triple  and  qoadntple  alltaneea,  ftnd  all 
the  leagues  offensiTe  and  defenslre,  In  which  we 
were  to  be  engaged,  either  as  principals^  accsa- 
ArieA,  or  guarantesi,  whether  by  policy,  or  hope» 
iir  fear,  or  oat  oonefcrn  for  prsserring  Oie  baUtnee 
^  powiTt  w  our  tenderness  Ibr  the  liberties  of 
£un>pe.  He  knew  that  oor  negotiators  wortld 
interest  us  In  the  aflblrs  of  the  whole  etrth,  and 
thbt  no  fetate  couM  either  rise  or  decline  in  pow«r, 
eltb^  tetend  or  Idse  Its  dominions)  wilhoirt  af* 
Acting  politics  and  inflViencing  oar  oouncUs. 

This  passage  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural 
afiplleation  tb  the  present  tlme^  In  which  so 
many  Mtolhtlnftk  have  huppened,  so  many  n». 
tions  hsTS  changed  their  masters,  tnd  so  many 
dIspatM  and  commotions  are  embroiling  almost 
fn  every  part  of  the  world. 

That  almost  «fery  stata  hi  Earope  and  Ash, 
Ihat  is,  almost  erery  country  then  known,  is 
compt^hMded  In  this  prediction,  may  be  easily 
dsnceiVefl ;  but  whether  It  extends  to  rsgions  at 
that  time  undiscovered,  and  portends  any  alter- 
ation df  government  In  ChroUna  and  Georgia, 
ret  more  abte  bT  mofs  daring  ezpoaitors  deler- 
dulnb. 


CbMlAte. 

tliebMT  enraged,  th*  aAH^tSfl  ttbdh  rfksll  dieftd. 

The  terhtt  cnated  to  U(e  UOoft  by  the  anger 
of  the  bear,  ic  a  stnuftge  ^ezpirasBiMi,  but  may 
periiape  relate  to  the  aqpprchensions  raised  in  the 
Tarkliih  empire,  «f  Which  a  cresoent  or  new 
moon  Is  the  imperiid  sfcndbrd,  by  the  Increasing 
iiower  of  the  EmpMie  of  fltsida,  whoas  doml- 
hlohs  lie  tmder  the  tUbf^Mim 


tbe  into  O'er  the  VaiMtrtiittpbMit^lMea. 

The  lilies  borne  by  the  kings  of  France  are  an 
apt  representation  of  tiMt  oOutttry;  and  their 
flourishing  over  wide-extended  valleys,  seems  to 
regard  the  new  increato  of  the  (Yench  power, 
wealth,  and  dominions,  by  the  advancement  of 
their  trade,'  and  the  accession  of  Lorain.  This 
is  at  lint  vierW-  an  <A>vfona,  but  perhapa  Ibr  that 
very  reason  OA  the  true,  Intl'riptldn.  Roweui 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  palsage, 


Nor  shidl  the  lion,  wtet  of  oM  to  Tripi 
t>eqwtic  o'er  the  dooUted  pisin, 
Hcnoelbrth  th*  laf  iolataie  bloom  intade. 
Or  dare  to  munaur  lb  the  lowtfy  glsCe^ 


In  which  the  Um  that  «ad  atplsMura  tolny  Um 
pMturee  w«Me,  Is  rsprsmnted  as  not  daring  to 
touch  the  miss,  or  murmur  at  their  growth  ? 
The  liott,  It  is  tme^  la  one  of  the  sapportsra  of 
the  arms  of  £ngland»  and  may  therefore  figora 
our  tountrymen,  who  baVe  in  anelene  tisnce 
made  FMnee  b  dessrt  But  can  It  be  aald,  that 
the  lion  diree  not  mttrttur  or  rftge  {Uitfrtmen 
m«y  Import  bbth),  when  It  ie  evident,  that  fbr 
many  years  Ibis  whole  kingdom  hsa  muimmml  ? 
howevet^  it  may  be  ut  present  calm  and  aeeueb 
by  Ibi  cenAdenee  in  thewkdolnof  MrpelilkiaM 
and  the  addrem  of  our  negotiatorsb 


Cakt0io»  ti  ermdatm 

His  tortured  nof  thsn  die  bcAxe  hif  Ihoe, 
WbUe  he  Bee  meWag  In  a  lewd  cmbisesL 

Here  are  other  things  mentioned  of  the  lion 
equally  unintelligible,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
spoken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  slugpgish, 
and  depraved  with  unlawfbl  losts^  while  hta 
offspring  Is  trampled  and  tortmrod  befbr«  hia 
eyes.  But  In  that  place  can  the  Engllah  be  aald 
to  be  trampled  or  tortured?  Where  ar«  they 
treated  with  I^Jastlce  ot  contempt?  What  na- 
tion Is  there  from  pole  to  pole  that  dees  not  iut- 
erencetbenodoftbeBHilehKiiV?  Ia  act  our 
commerce  unrestrained?  Are  not  tlie  riches  of 
the  woridonrc^m?  Do  not  ott*  ehlpa  taH  un- 
molested, and  our  merchanta  mflc  hi  perfeiU 
security?  lb  not  the  very  name  of  Eaglasd 
treated  by  foTBlgners  In  a  maMier  never  known 
before?  Or  If  some  sHght  injmtes  hare  been 
ofllered,  If  wme  of  our  petty  traders  have  bcien 
stopped,  our  pesasasions  threatened,  oar  drtbota 
cenlttecatoil,  o«r  flag  tosuKed,  or  war  can  erap^ 
ped,  hev«  we  lahi  duggteh  and  unacHvte?  Hav« 
not  onrtte^  been  «een  In  trimnph  at  gpltheafl? 
Did  not  Hcifter  vMt  the  BbsCimentas,  «n4  fe 
nbt  Haddock  now  stAlOned  at  Poit  Mrfion? 


TfequebeOuatictartmiilli. 


Alid»7etnMMeitrai«eI  Uivd 
Nor  ibaU  the  pMdTe  eowud  od 

It  Is  fluther  asserted  in  tfie  conchidln^  Mwa, 
that  the  horse  ibaH  sock  the  llon*e  Mood.  TMa 
h stfll  more  obscure  then  any  ciT  the  Net;  and 
indeed  the  dMkaHlcs  1  iiavbmst  with  ever  ainoe 
the  fltst  mention  of  the  Upii  ate  eo  many  and 
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grett,  thai  I  had,  1m  ntUttdmf^vtmtxmamBting 
them,  onoe  dadrted  from  my  dctlga  of  fvblUhlag 
any  thing  upon  this  tabjeot :  but  wm  proraUad 
upon  by  the  importunity  of  eomo  iUendfl,  to 
whom  I  can  deny  nothing,  to  reaaina  my  da- 
aign  (  and  I  muet  own,  that  nothing  animated 
me  to  mueh  as  the  hope  they  flattered  me  with, 
that  my  eisay  might  be  ineerted  in  the  Oaxet- 
teer,  and  eo  beoome  of  etrriee  to  my  oonntry. 

That  a  weaker  aniaud  should  ouek  the  blood 
•f  a  etronger  witlioat  resistance,  is  wholly  im- 
probable and  laoeosfsteat  with  the  regard  A>r 
oelf-preservatlon,  so  observable  in  every  order 
and  species  of  beings.  We  most  therefore  ne- 
cessarily endeavour  after  some  figurative  sense 
not  liable  to  so  insuperable  an  oljection. 

Were  I  to  procsed  in  the  same  tenor  of  inter- 
l»retation,  by  which  I  explained  the  moon  and 
the  lilies,  I  might  observe  that  a  horse  is  the  arms 

of  H .     But  how  then  doee  the  horse 

suclc  the  lion's  blood  ?  Money  Is  the  blood  of 
the  body  politic.— —But  my  seal  for  the  present 
happy  esCabliiAiinent  will  noteuffnr  me  to  punue 
a  train  of  thought  that  leads  to  suoh  shoddag 
conclusions,  llie  idea  is  detestable,  and  sneh 
as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped*  ean  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  but  a  virulent  Republican,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  not  one  honest  man  in  the 
nation  unconvinced  how  weak  an  atteaipt  it 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  confute  this  insinua- 
tioo.  An  fnsinuatioa  which  no  party  wiH  dare 
to  abet,  and  of  so  fhtal  and  destructive  a  ten- 
dency, that  it  may  prove  equally  dangerous  to 
the  author,  whether  true  or  lalse. 

As  therefore  I  can  form  no  hypothesis  on 
which  a  consistent  interpretation  may  be  built, 
I  must  leave  these  loose  and  unconnected  hints 
entirely  to  the  candour  of  tbe  reader,  and  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  think  my  scheme  of  eaplica- 
tion  just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it  throughout  the 
whole  without  inipolving  myself  in  difllculties, 
from  which  the  eldest  interpreter  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  /ree. 

Being  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  twiew  of  these  obeervations,  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friends,  of  whose  abilities 
I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  vHiose  impar- 
tiality, sincerity,  and  probity,  Ihaye  long  known 
and  freqjoently  experienced,  that  my  conjectures 
are  in  general  rery  uncertain,  often  improlMble, 
and  smnetimea  little  less  than  apparently  ftbe,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  entirely  i 
to  suppress  them^  and  content  myself  with  pub. ; 
lishing  in  the  Caxetteer  the  inscription,  as  it 
stands  engrayen  on  the  atone,  without  transla- 
tion or  commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
tbeir  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  public  good,  and  there  • 
fore  very  eagerly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  fellow-ftudents,  some  objections  were 


started,  whlab>  ulVUnyt  foreoMn,  I  w»  un- 
able  to  answer. 

It  wae  obanrved  0ret,  That  the  Z>afy  JXsm^ 
Miam  published  by  that  fraternity,  are  written 
with  such  profundity  of  sentiment,  and  fillsd 
with  audi  uncommon  mode9  of  eapression  as  to 
be  Ihemaelvws  suflMently  nnintelligibla  to  vulgar 
readers^  and  that  therefore  the  venerable  obscu- 
rity ef  tbia  prediction,  would  much  l«s  e«cita 
the  eoriMtty  and  awaken  the  attention  af  n|an- 
kind,  than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  ether 
paper,  andplaoid  in  oppoaition  to  the  dov  and 
eaay  style  of  an  author  generally  undassteod. 

To  this  ai^pimsBt,  formidable  aa  it  was,  I  an- 
swered,  aAsr  a  short  pause,  tbat,  with  aU  proper 
deferense  to  the  grsat  sagadty  ai)4  advancMl 
age  of  the  ol^jeator,  I  noold  not  but  oenoeivo 
that  his  position  confuted  itssif,  and  that  a  rsfder 
of  the  Gazetteer,  bsing  by  his  oirn  oonftssion 
aecustemad  to  enflspnter  dlfficuUies,  and  ssarch 
for  meaning  whereit  was  not  easily  to  he  fonnd, 
must  be  better  prepased  than  any  other  man  for 
the  perusal  of  thsse  ambiguous  expressiona. 
And  that,  beddes,  the  explication  of  this  stones 
being  a  task  which  nothing  oould  surmount  bat 
the  moat  acute  penetration  j<dned  with  indelh. 
tIgaUe  patioQee,  seensed  In  reality  reserved  iof 
thoee  who  have  given  proofs  of  both  in  the  hig^ 
est  degree,  by  reading  and  understanding  the 
Gaxetteer. 

TMa  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  the  oh- 
jorttor,  who,  with  anoiietinacy  not  Tory  uncom- 
mon, adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  though  he 
could  not  defend  it :  and  not  being  able  to  make 
any  reply,  attempted  to  laugh  away  my  aifo^ 
ment,  but  found  the  rest  of  my  friends  so  little 
disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important  question, 
that  he.  was  forced  to  restrain  hie  mirth,  and 
content  hiaoedf  with  a  suUtPi  and  eontempitiiotts 
ellenoe. 

AnoAer  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  eiasinblfid 
on  this  oooaaion,  having  owned  the  eoUdity  of 
my  answer  to  the  fint  ob,^Botion,  offered  a  se- 
cond, which  ill  his  opinion  could  opt  he  so  easily 
defeated. 

^*  1  have  obeerved,*'  eays  he,  «<  that  the  essajm 
in  the  Gaaetteer,  though  written  on  ivry  impor- 
tant eubjeete  by  the  ableet  hands  which  ambition 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  pmoure, 
have  never,  though  circulated  through  the  king- 
dom with  the  utmost  application,  had  any  re- 
markable influence  upon  Ae  people,  i  ikaow 
many  persons  of  no  common  capacity,  that  he^ 
It  snflicient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  Hmes  « 
year;  and  others  who  reeeive  them  regulaqly, 
and,  without -looking  upon  them,  treasure  thefi 
under  ground  for  the  henefit  of  posterity.  So 
that  the  inscription  may,  by  htAag  inserted  thoic, 
sink  once  more  into  darknem  and  oblivioii,  in- 
stead of  informing  the  age,  and  amisling  our 
preeent  ministry  In  the  regvdation  of  thdr  mea- 
sures." 
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Another  obaenrM,  tbat  nothing  mm  mora 
unnMonabl*  than  my  hope,  that  any  remark* 
or  dueldations  would  be  drawn  op  by  that  fra>' 
temity,  ainoe  their  own  employments  do  not 
allow  them  any  leisure  for  such  attempts. 
E^ery  one  knows  that  panegyric  is  in  Its  own 
nature  no  easy  task,  and  that  to  defend  Is  much 
mors  difflcult  than  to  attack;  consider  then, 
says  he,  what  industry,  what  assiduity  it  must 
rsquirs,  to  praise  and  vindicate  a  ministry  like 
ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,  that  an  inscription 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  amonpt  us,  but  was  composed  many  ages 
before  the  parties,  which  now  divide  the  nation, 
had  a  being,  could  not  be  so  properly  conveyed 
to  the  world  by  means  of  a  pi^per  dedicated 
to  poUtioii  debates. 

Another  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my 
own  observations  in  a  more  private  manner,  and 
who  had  inserted  sums  of  his  own  arguments, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were»  though 
very  controvertible  and  unsatlsfiMstory,  yet  too 
valuable  to  be  loot ;  and  that  though  to  insert 
the  inscription  in  a  paper  of  which  such  num- 
bers are  dally  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  would  doubtless  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
generous  design  of  the  author,  yet  he  hoped 
that  as  all  the  students,  either  of  politics  w  an- 
tiquities, would  receive  both  pleasure  and  im- 
provement  from  the  dissertotlon  with  which  it 
is  acrompanied,  none  of  them  would  regret  to 
pay  for  so  Agreeable  an  entertainment. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
last  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ating compliments,  and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once 
the  inclination  of  friends  and  the  vanity  of  an 
author,  fet  I  should  think  I  had  very  Imper- 
fectly discharged  my  duty  to  my  country,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
shall  Indte  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 

How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  Inter- 
pretation may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
This  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand,  but 
from  the  joint  Inquiries  and  united  labours  of  a 
numerous  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thority, seleeted  with  great  diccernment  and 
Impartiality,  and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 
nation. 

I  am  very  far  from  apprehending  that  any 
proposal  for  the  atteinment  of  so  desirable  an 
end,  will  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  en- 
lightened age,  end  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
public  the  project  which  I  havie  formed  and 
matured  by  long  consideration,  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  society  of  oommentetors  upon  this  in- 
scription. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most 
distinguished  genius  be  chosen  fbr  this  employ- 
ment, half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 


the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  s  wdctj  ftr 
five  year%  under  the  name  of  the  Socirr  or 
CoMMvaTAVoas. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  ciecote^ 
by  a  great  nomber  of  hands,  is  tooeridentu 
require  any  proof;  and  I  am  afrakl  sll  Uut  mi 
this  scheme  wlU  think  that  it  is  cbiellydefcctin 
in  this  respect,  and  that  when  tbey  reikct  how 
many  commissaries  were  thought  wtmarjn 
Seville,  and  that  even  their  ncgotistlene  estinlr 
miscarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  siKHaaki, 
they  will  conclude  that  I  have  propoeed  impoi- 
sibilitiss,  and  that  the  ends  of  tbe  imUtutim 
wUl  be  defeated  by  an  Injudlcioos  snd  ili-tiael 
frugality. 

But  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  the  penooi 
I  recommend  must  have  been  qualified  hj  th«r 
education  and  profeaalon  for  the  proviDces  as- 
signed them,  the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty 
than  it  appears.  It  is  well  known  to  be  tk« 
constant  study  of  the  lawyers  to  diseorer  in  acti 
of  parliament,  meanings  which  eeeapcd  tbi 
committees  that  drew  them  up,  snd  the  woita 
that  passed  them  Into  laws,  and  to  explain  viib 
into  a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  intenttoo  of 
the  testator.  How  easily  may  an  adept  in  iImn 
admirable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  ?  A  maa 
accustomed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obTioia 
and  natural  meaning  <if  a  sentence,  does  not 
easily  shake  off  his  habit ;  but  a  tme-bred  Iav- 
yer  never  oontente  himself  with  one  aenae,  whes 
there  is  another  to  be  found. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  consequences  of  thii 
scheme  terminate  in  the  explication  of  this  no- 
numeiit;  they  will  extend  much  farther:  for  the 
commentators  having  sharpened  and  improved 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  difficult  course  of 
study,  will,  when  they  return  into  public  life. 
be  of  wonderful  service  to  the  government,  in 
examining  pamphlets,  songs,  and  joamals,  an^ 
in  drawing  up  informations,  indictments,  ai 
Instructions  for  special  juries.  Tbey  will  he 
wonderfully  fitted  for  the  poete  of  AttomfyaiHl 
Solicitor  General,  but  will  excel  above  all,  » 
licenaera  for  the  atage. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  will  eqaaUy  sdorn 
the  province  to  which  1  have  assigned  thfUi  ^ 
setting  the.  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  their 
associatee  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  light  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy »»  "' 
pressing  their  ideas,  being  fur  the  most  part  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  bat  tb<Hr 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  amy 
have  sufficient  opportunities,  by  (heir  free  acccft 
to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  th«ir  constant  atten- 
dance on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  erery 
new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  eacpre«5oni 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  nicety  and  moot  polish- 
ed prettiness  of  language. 
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It  will  be  neoBMiry,  that  during  their  aften- 
dance  upon  the  eoeietjr,  they  be  exempt  from 
anf  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde- Park  :  and 
that  upon  no  emergency,  however  preeeing,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studieb,  unleee  the  na- 
tion be  in  immediate  danger  by  an  insurrection 
of  weavere,  coUiere,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever  oondo- 
sceudcd  to  pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome 
forms  of  education  in  use  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mer- 
cantile and  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  reading. 
I  must  own,  that  though  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  notions  of  the  uselessness  of  any  such  trivial 
accomplishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  their  inconsistency  with  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very  dis- 
agreeable companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintance ; 
that  he  is^apt  to  imbibe  iirom  his  books  odd 
notions  of  liberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  desirable  character  of  a  pretty 
gentleman :  though  writing  frequently  stains  the 
whitest  finger,  and  reeding  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cloud  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thoughtless  vivacity,  which  is  the  distin* 
guishing  characteristic  of  a  modem  warrior;  yet 
on  this  single  occasion,  I  cannot  but  heartily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  army  fifteen  men  who  can  wrte 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  Is 
so  disreputable  among  these  gentlemen,  that 
those  who  have  by  ill  fortune  formerly  been 
taught  it,  have  partly  forgot  it  by  disuse,  and 
partly  concealed  it  from  the  world,  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insulte  to  which  their  education 
might  make  them  liable :  I  propoee,  therefore, 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  may  be  exao^ined 
upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  that  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  are  at  present  so  qualified,  the 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  out  of  those  who 
having  once  learned  to  reail,  may  perhaps,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  in  a  short  time  refresh 
their  memories. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  assign 
to  every  commentator  a  reader  and  secretary; 
but  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  not  only  tiie 
public  might  murmur  at  such  an  addition  of 
expense,  but  that  by  tlie  un&ithfulness  or 
negligence  of  their  servants,  the  discoveries  of 
the  society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  courts, 
and  made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own 
country. 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot 
think  any  place  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
Hospital,  in  which  they  may  have  thirty  apnrt- 


mento  fitted  up  for  them,  that  they  may  make 
their  observations  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
day  in  the  painted  hall  to  compare  them. 

If  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  be 
neesssary  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
the  expiUsion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
limbs,  loss  of  eyes,  or  decayed  constitutions^ 
who  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  nttmbers, 
that  it  is  now  scarce  poesiUe  to  accommodato  a 
nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  postilion,  in  9 
manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  them  to  reflection  and  study:  and  parti- 
cular caution  ought  to  bo  used,  lest  any  intei^ 
ruptlon  be  suffered  to  dissipate  their  attention  or 
distract  their  meditations :  for  this  reason,  all 
vislta  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  bo 
prohibited ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
detected  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught  table,  snuff-box,  or  looking-glass, 
he  shall  for  the  first  offbnoe  be  confined  for  threa 
months  to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex 
pelled  the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  hut  that  an  estimate  ba 
made  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  each  professor  cannot  be  less  than 
20001,  a  year,  which  Is  indeed  more  than  the  re- 
gular stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
hare  a  much  more  difficult  and  Important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  whereas  a  com-  ' 
missioner  (unless  he  imprudently  suffers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  ten- 
derness for  his  country)  has  an  establishment 
for  life. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral, 90,0001.  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic table,  and  40,000^.  for  secret  service. 

Thus  will  the  ministry  havs  a  fidr  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  full  sense  and  import  of  the  predic- 
tion, without  burthening  the  public  with  more 
than  650,00(V.  which  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
sinking  fund ;  or  if  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
violate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  Into  uses  not  primarily  intended,  may 
be  easily  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
calculated  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
to  any  party,  I  entreat  all  sects,  ikctlons,  and 
distinctions  of  men  among  us,  to  lay  aside  for  a 
time  their  party  feuds  and  petty  animosities ; 
and  by  a  warm  concurrence  on  this  urgent  occa- 
sion, teach  posterity  to  sacrifice  every  private 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  their  country. 
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VBOM  THB  LITBRART  M AOAnUi;  Ma  IV. 

Ths  tlnM  is  Mw  wuM  iM  which  vvmrf  KagliA 
niMi  cxpMta  tD  b«  informed  of  th*  mtioBal  •£- 
fain,  «d4  ia  which  he  hM  a  right  to  h«T«  tha* 
«Kp«Blitioti  gntified.  For  whattvw  aay  b« 
wiil«d  by  mlnlslan,  ar  thoM  wlMm  vanity  or 
Intanift  aaafct  tha  MWwam  af  aainlataBi,  aan- 
ccrainf  tha  ftwaMlty  af  aantdanca  in  onr  fovar- 
■lata  and  tha  praannption  of  pryinf  with  pr^ 
Ama  ayat  into  the  raeaiaeaaf  poliey,  it  ia  avMant 
that  thia  lawaranoa  oaa  ba  okimad  only  by  conn- 
atia  yat  nnanaenlad,  «Bd  pni^aata  aoipandad  in 
Mibcrntion.    Bnt  whM  a  daaign  haa 


afvcry  car  ia  wknaM 
ganinl  aattalhatiaait  it  ia  than  a  pupar  tima  ia 
^iaantangla  oonAMian,  and  Wi 
to  ihaw  by  whnt  cnna 
dnead,  and  in  whnt  aiTacti  it  ia  Ulaily  to  tami- 
aata;  to  Jay  dawn  with  diatinot  particnlarifty 
what  ntmanr  alwnya  hnddlei  In  fsncnl  enchi- 
.  matiani,  ar  parplanea  hy  nndif  aatod  nonrntiYaa; 
to  show  whence  happipeea  or  calaniity  b  derivad, 
and  whence  it  may  be  aipaetod ;  and  huneitly 
to  Uy  befare  the  people  what  inqniry  can  jnthar 
nf  the  past,  and  ooii|act«ra  can  aetimnte  af  the 
fdtnre. 

Tha  fBnaral  aal^eot  of  the  present  wnr  is  snf- 
flciently  known.  It  ia  allawad  on  bath  side% 
that  hoetUiAies  b^gan  in  America,  and  that  the 
French  and  Eogllsh  qnarreUad  about  Che  bano. 
4ariee  of  their  eettlements,  about  grounds  and 
riTers  to  which,  1  am  afraid,  neither  oaa  show 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and 
which  naithar  can  oocnpy  bat  by  uaarpatlan, 
and  tlie  diiposewiion  of  the  nataral  lords  and 
original  inhabitants.  Such  is  the  conteet,  that 
no  honest  man  aan  heartily  wiah  aaoeeai  to 
either  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  Indians 
hKn  gTMOed  large  tracto  of  land  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other:  but  these gmta  can  add  lltde 
to  the  validity  of  oiar  tiOes,  till  It  be  exparienoed 
Jmw  tbey  were  obtsined ;  ibr  if  they  were  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  induced  by  IVaud;  by 
threate,  which  the  miaerieB  of  other  nationa  iiad 
abown  not  to  be  vain,  or  hy  promises  of  which 
no  penformaaoe  was  evar  Intended,  what  are 
tbey  but  new  modee  of  usurpation,  but  new  in- 
atansas  of  cruelty  and  treacliery  ? 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  ar  resistlos 
terror  can  prevail  npon  a  weaker  nation  to  In- 
vite.a  stronger  into  their  country,  togire  their 
lands  toatrangere  whom  no  affinity  of  manners, 
or  aimilitude  af -opinion,  can  be  said  to  reoam- 
mend,  to  permit  tham  tobnild  towns  firom  which 
the  natives  are  included,  to  raise  Ibctrasace  .by 
which  they  are  intimidated,  to  settle  tbemeelves 


with  SMh  strength  that  A«yMBMtaftcnrar^ 
basBpelled,  batarafbravartoiiaiaintlieBa. 
teiBof  thaariginalinhahitanta,  thedicMMiif 
thafar  eondnet,  and  the  arbiisn  af  their  iste? 

When  wa  see  man  aotii«  thus  9§iim  th 
praoepta  of  reaaon,  and  the  inatiadi  of  satun 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  determine,  that  by  nai 
aMana  or  other  they  ware  debarred  freaidMict; 
that  they  were  Inrad  or  frightened  latooeoiyli. 
aaae;  that  they  either  granted  only  wlnt  tki 
found  impoeriUe  to  kaep»  ar  aqpeeled  sdvaotaca 
open  the  foith  of  tlieir  sew  limelWj  vhidk 
tiMra  vraa  no  parpoae  to  eonfor  apea  tbtn.  h 
cannot  be  aaid,  that  tka  Indians  orifiaaUy  in- 
vited us  to  thafarcowte;  vra  went  uiMilledud 
■nazpeetad  to  natiotti  who  had  no  ienagiaitin 
that  tha  ewth  eaatainad  any  inhaWtanti  wis- 
taat  and  aa  dilerent  from  theneelm.  ^( 
aatoniebed  them  with  anr  ehift,  wilb  ear  am. 
and  erfth  aw  general  aaperiarity.  ThejyiiU' 
ad  to  ns  as  to  licfaigs  af  another  and  bigbtf  ne^ 
aont  amaag  them  ftoa  aaoM  unkaewB  nfia^ 
vplth  power  which  nakad  IndhHuaiiiiiiMCi» 
slat,  and  vrhich  thfy  wato  thtiafon,  by  t ^ 
act  of  hamility,  to  pc^tiala*  that  tbey  vis 
could  ao  cMUy  dartroy,  might  be  ipdusi  t* 


To  this  iaAacnaa*  and  to  thta  oaly,  sn  to  b 
attributed  aU  the  eaesione  and  aahniiaw*  ^^ 
tha  Indten  prineas,  if  hadaed  any  soohMUMH 
were  aver  made^  af  wlilch  wa  have  ao  witoei 
but  them  wha  claim  foam  them;  aad  tbeie  »» 
great  malignity  ia  snivectii«,  thit  Uwee  vb 
have  robbed  have  also  lied. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  ^etaUsM 
man  peaceably  than  athan.  Tbeatawete^ 
mity  of  wrong  hae  not  alw^s  been  fnctWi 
but  thoee  that  have  aetOed  in  the  new  waridflB 
thefolMettcraMb  have  no  other  merit  tbistkH 
of  a  ecriveoer  who  raiM  in  eileaci^  cnr  •  1^"" 
dercr  that  eeiam  by  force;  aU  haw  t»k»^ 
had  other  awnen,  and  aH  havehai  fwoow* 
arms;  lather  than  qidt  tha  prey  at  fiucb^ 


The  American  dispute  between  ib$  fntA 
and  us  is  thwefora  only  the  ^uamd  of  <"«  f^ 
bars  Xbt  tha  veils  af  a  |Hnsai«er;  bates  robben 

have  terms  of  confederacy,  which  Jibey  «»«"*" 
ad  to  obaarve  as  memheia  ^  the  gMfr  '^^ 
EagUsh  and  French  may  ham  SfiaAn  a^ 
and  do  iiyuatice  to  each  other,  while  b0tb|^ 
injuriiw  the  Indiana.  And  sueh,  ia^*^^ 
preaentcantait;  they  have  pirted  the  BO^vfO 
conUnent  «f  Aaoerica  batareea  tbeei,  •»>'" 
now  diepoting  about  their  boundariee,  ssa**^ 
ia  endeavouring  the  deatrucUon  of  the  otbcrJ? 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  inteisitit  Ji «» 
both  should  be  destroyed.  ^^ 

Both  nationa  clamour  with  gito*  ttiit^ 
about  infracUona  of  limits  vielstifvof^']*^ 
npen  oiaaiiiatioa,  snsidioHS  aitUic«f  ^^zL 
of  faith.    The  English  nOl  st  the  perfi<»^ 
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Fvtneh,  tad  tb«  French  M  the  MeroMhiBg 
Eog^liah :  they  qaolt  treatlw  oo  Mish  tkd%, 
thtagt  eMh  other  with  Mpiring  to  uaWenil 
raofiftrchy,  uid  oomplalti  on  eith«r  part  of  tho 
iutecuritf  of  pOMonion  near  euch  tnrbnknt 
neigbboan* 

Tbrouf h  thit  mist  of  wmtroferey  it  eu  ralie 
no  tronder  that  tiie  truth  In  not  eMily  dieooTered. 
Vfhen  m  qoarrel  has  been  long  canied  on  between 
Indlridoyi,  it  is  often  Tery  bard  to  tdl  by  whom 
it  wai  begun.  Erery  Ibot  io  darkened  by  di»- 
tanoe,  by  intereety  and  by  moltitadee.  Informa- 
tion le  not  eaeily  proenred  IW»m  fiur ;  tboae  whom 
th«  tmth  will  not  fatonr,  wiU  not  etep  volnnta* 
rily  ibrth  to  tell  It:  and  where  there  are  many 
agenti,  it  is  easy  for  every  ein^  aetiea  to  be 
concealed. 

AH  these  erases  cmmot  to  the  obeeority  of 
tiie  qnestion,  *<  By  whom  were  hoetUitiee  in 
America  eommeneed?'*  Pvhape  there  never 
can  be  remembered  a  time  la  which  hostlUties 
had  ceased.  Two  powerlU  «>lonies  inibmed 
with  IraBMttorial  rivalry,  and  placed  oot  of  the 
superintendence  of  tlie  mother  natlens,  were 
not  likdy  to  be  long  ai  rest.  Some  oppoeition 
was  always  going  forward,  some  mlsehief  was 
every  day  done  or  meditated,  sad  the  berdersrs 
were  always  better  pleased  wtth  what  they  ooald 
snatdi  ft«m  their  neighboaM,  than  what  thoy 
had  of  their  own. 

In  this  disposition  to  rseiprocal  Invailon  a 
cause  of  dispate  never  eonld  be  wanting.  The 
fbrests  and  deatii'la  of  America  aia  wftfaoia  land- 
marhs,  and  therelbre  cannot  be  particalariyspe- 
cified  io  stipulations ;  the  appdlaHsM  of  theee 
wide-extended  regions  have  in  evory  month  a 
different  meaning,  and  are  andefiteod  en  eltlMr 
side  as  hvcUnation  happens  to  contract  or  sKteatd 
them.  Who  has  yet  pretended  to  deios  how 
much  of  America  is  hidttded  in  Brazil,  Medeo, 
or  Pern?  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divMe  the  At- 
lantle  ocean  by  a  Uno,  as  clearly  to  aeoertain 
the  limits  of  those  uncaltivated,  iadnhabhable> 
tinmeasured  regionSk 

It  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  eentraeCs 
cottoeming  boundn4es  are  often  left  Tsgue  and 
Indeiinite  w1thoi|t  nceessity,  bythederilroof  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  ahaU  he  found. 
In  forming  stlpuli«(i<HiB,  the  eommlmarieg  are 
often  ignorant,  and  often  ne^^tgent;  they  are 
sometimes  weary  with  dcAnSe,  and  oentraet  a 
ttfdfoos  discussion  into  'general  terms,  or  wfcr 
it  to  a  former  treaty,  wMch  was  never  ondsr- 
stood.  The  weaker  part  ii  always  afirald  of  r9- 
quiring  explanations,  and  the  stronger  ilw^^ 
has  an  interest  in  leaving  the  question  nnde- 
dded :  thus  it  will  happen,  wMiout  greit  cau- 
tion on  either 'aide,  that  after  loag  treaHes  so- 
lemnly ratified,  the  rights  that  had  been  dispnted 
arcstOl  equally  open  to  ootitroverey. 

In  America,  It  may  be  easily  sappsssd,  4Mt 


there  are  tracts  of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either 
party,  and  therefore  mentioned  In  no  tieaties» 
which  ysk  one  or  the  other  may  be  afterwards 
Inclined  to  occupy ;  but  to  theee  vacant  and  un- 
settled countries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
each  conceives  itself  latltled  to  all  that  Is  not 
exprsssly  granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  Is  a  perpetual  ground  of  eentest: 
svery  enlargement  of  the  pcsseerions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regidn  what 
had  never  been  dafaned,  but  that  the  other  oo- 
eupiedlt. 

Thus  obscure  la  its  original  Is  the  American 
contest.  It  Is  difficult  to  flad  the  intfaiTader, 
ar  is  tdl  where  Invasion  propsriy  bt^ins ;  but 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the 
last  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with 
e»eh  apparent  euperierity,  they  naturafly  b^pan 
to  treat  us  with  Ism  rsspect  in  dietant  parts  at 
the  world,  and  to  consider  ua  asapssple  frsm 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  who  oould 
■alengerprsBume  to  nsnfraws  thsir  designs 
or  to  cheek  their  |wwfciess 

The  power  of  dohig  wrong  witii  teipanky  ed. 
Ams  waits  long  Ibr  the  wfll ;  and  it  lermsstmble 
to  bdievB,  that  iu  America  the  Ffesmh  would 
avow  their  purpoee  of  aggrandiaiflg  thesuelvoa 
with  at  least  as  Uttle  reserve  as  hi  Euvpe.  Wo 
may  tiierefere  rsadUy  bdleve,  that  they  wcia 
unquiet  neighbours,  and  had  no  grmt  regard  to 
right*  which  they  beUaved  us  no  ka^r  aJbio  tn 


That  In  forming  a  line  pf  forte  beUnd  our  CO- 
hmiee.  If  In  no  ether  part  <if  ihdr  attempt  they 
had  acted  againat  the  generd  hitenlion.  If  not 
the  literd  terms  of  treatise,  can  oeavcdy 
for  It  never  can  he  eappeeed  Hiat  «ro 
intended  to  be  iodosed  between  tte  aea  and 
the  FWnch  gandssBs,  or  predade  onrsdi^ 
from  exteading  our  plantations  badcwards  to 
any  length  that  oar  convenience  ehouU  roqains. 

With  domlnWn  is  conferred  •eveiy  tUng  that 
can  secure  dsmlhilsei.  He  that  has  the  coast, 
has  likewise  the  aea  to  a  oertoln  distance;  hm 
that  possesses  a  fortress,  baa  the  dg^  of  yi». 
hibithig  anotiier  iertrees  to  be  bailt  within  the 
eoasmaad  of  Hs  nsimon.  When,  therdbfa,  sre 
planted  the  ooast  of  North  Amarioa,  w»  anp- 
peoed  dM  posseaden  of  the  inhmd  region- 
granted  to  an  indofinito  eoEtont ;  asid  emPf  na- 
tlcn  that  setded  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
eeeme  by  the  permisdon  of  every  other  smtlon, 
to  have  made  the  same  snppodticn  In  its  owA 


Here  Ihen,  perhapa,  it  wHi  be  adeet  to  fix  the- 
justioe  of  our  uanse;  here  we  are  apparently  and 
indisputably  Injured,  and  this  i^^my  may,  ap- 
cordlng  to  the  praodoe  of  sMitions,  be  |asUy  re- 
sented. Whether  we  haue  not  In  return  amde 
some  encre^ments  upon  them,  must  be  left 
denbtfoi,  tlH  nor  vracdoas  on  the  Ohio  sludl 
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be  ttaltd  amf  TindicAted.  Then  are  no  two 
■atiene  oonfinlnf  on  mdk  other,  between  when 
a  war  may  not  alwayi  be  kindled  with  plaoal- 
ble  prateneee  on  either  part,  m  there  b  alwmye 
paednf  between  them  a  reciprocation  of  injii- 
riee,  and  flnctnatlon  of  encroaehmente. 

From  the  oonduiion  of  the  laat  peace,  perp^ 
tual  oompiainta  of  the  aopplantatlona  and  inra- 
■ione  of  the  French  have  been  eent  to  Europe 
firom  oor  eoloniea,  and  transmitted  to  our  minie- 
ten  at  Ftofti»  where  good  words  were  eometimes 
firen  us>  and  the  practices  of  the  American 
commanders  were  sometimes  disowned,  bat  no 
redress  was  ever  obtained,  nor  ie  it  probable 
that  any  prohibition  was  sent  to  America.  We 
were  still  amused  with  such  doubtful  promises 
as  those  who  are  alrald  of  war  are  ready  to  in- 
terpret In  their  own  faToar,  and  the  French 
pushed  forward  their  line  of  fortresses,  and 
seemed  to  resolTs  that  before  our  complaints 
were  inally  diimissed,  all  remedy  should  be 


We  likewise  endeaTOured  at  the  same  time  to 
form  a  hairier  against  the  Canadians  by  sending 
a  colony  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  uncomfortable 
tract  of  ground,  of  which  we  had  long  the  nomi- 
nal possession  before  we  really  began  to  occupy 
it.  To  this  those  were  invited  whom  the  cessa- 
tion  of  war  deprived  of  employment,  and  made 
burdensome  to  their  country ;  and  settlers  were 
allursd  thither  by  many  fUlacious  descriptions 
of  lortile valleys  and  clear  skies.  Whateflfects 
thess  pictures  of  American  happiness  had  upon 
my  countrymen,  I  was  never  informed,  but  I 
suppose  very  fow  sought  provision  In  those  flroien 
regions,  whom  guilt  or  porerty  did  not  drive 
from  their  native  country.  About  the  bounda- 
rica  of  this  new  colony  there  were  some  dlspntes, 
but  as  there  was  nothing  yet  worth  a  contest, 
the  power  of  the  French  was  not  much  exerted 
en  that  side;  some  distinrbance  was  however 
given,  and  some  skirmisheB  ensued.  But  per- 
haps being  peopled  chiefly  with  soldiers,  who 
would  rather  live  by  plunder  than  by  agricul- 
ture, and  who  consider  war  as  their  beet  trade. 
New  ScoUand  would  bo  more  obetinately  do- 
fonded  than  some  settlements  of  for  greater  value ; 
and  the  French  are  too  well  informed  of  their 
ownlntereet,  to  provoke  hostOity  for  no  advan- 
tnge,  or  to  select  that  country  for  invasion, 
where  they  must  heard  much  and  can  win 
little.  They  therefore  preeeed  on  southward 
behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  settlements,  and 
built  fort  after  fort  at  such  distancee  that  they 
might  conveniently  relieve  one  another,  invade 
our  colonies  with  sodden  Incursions,  and  retire 
to  places  of  safety  before  our  people  could  unite 
to  oppoee  them. 

This  design  of  the  French  has  been  long 
formed,  and  long  known,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  might  at  first  have  been  easily  re- 
pressed, had  force  been  used  instead  of  expostu- 


When  tho  English  attcnpM  s  ittdi 
ment  upon  th»  is  i.nd  of  St.  Lucia,  the  French, 
whether  justly  or  not,  oonsideriag  it  at  neotnl 
and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either  oatM, 
immediately  landed  upon  it,  and  dcitroyed  ih 
houses,  wasted  the  plantation^  and  drove  or  ar< 
ried  away  the  inhabitants.  *Vki»  was  doac  in 
the  same  peace,  when  mutual  profcmoot  ^ 
friendahip  were  dally  exchanged  by  the  twi 
courta,  and  waa  not  considered  ss  any.  Tiohte 
of  treatiee,  nor  was  any  more  thsaamyiiA 
remonstranes  made  on  our  part* 

The  French  therefore  taught  oshowtoiet; 
but  a  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  boose  «f 
Austria  for  some  time  induced  us  to  court,  it 
any  expense,  the  alliance  of  a  nation  whose  nry 
aituation  makce  them  our  eoeniics.  1^'e  sif- 
ferrad  them  to  destroy  our  aettlcncnti,  and  to 
advance  their  own,  which  we  had  an  equal  ri|bt 
to  attack.  The  time  however  eanoe  at  bn. 
when  we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  u4 
then  France  no  longer  suifered  the  appeanna 
of  peace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  armed  in  de- 
fenoe  of  her  ally. 

The  eventa  of  the  war  are  well  Inown:  ve 
pleaaed  ouraelvua  with  a  victory  at  Dettinffo. 
where  we  left  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  <f 
our  enemlee,  hut  our  army  waa  broken  at  f  oo- 
tenoy  and  Val ;  and  though  after  the  di^frM 
which  we  auifered  in  the  Mediterranean,  wtbad 
aome  naval  success,  and  an  accidental  dwik 
made  peace  necessary  for  the  French,  yet  tbey 
preecribed  the  conditions,  obliged  ua  to  gin  bo- 
tages,  and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  ai  oie- 
querors  of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  diatinfaiaM 
themselvos  In  a  manner  unknown  and  ooa- 
peoted.  The  New  Engliah  raised  afi  armf, 
and  under  the  oommaud  of  Peppenl  took  C*ft 
Breton,  with  the  aaaiatance  of  the  fleet  Tbii 
ia  the  meet  important  fortreaa  in  Americt 
We  pleased  ouiwlves  so  much  with  the  arqais- 
tion,  that  we  oould  not  think  of  reateriof  it; 
and,  among  the  argumenta  uaed  to  intw» 
the  people  against  Charlea  Stuart,  it  wax  tot 
clamoroualy  ui|red,  that  if  he  gained  the  kiof- 
dom,  he  would  give  Cape  Breton  back  to  thi 
French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  easy  expe- 
dient to  regain  Cape  Breton  than  by  enltiof 
Charlea  Stuart  to  the  EngUah  throne.  Be; 
took  in  their  turn  fort  St.  George,  and  bad  our 
Eaat  India  Company  wholly  in  their  power. 
whom  they  netored  at  the  peace  to  their  (cnoff 
poaaeaaiona,  that  they  may  continue  to  export 
our  ailver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  wea  reatored,  and  tht 
French  were  ro-eatabliahed  in  America,  with 
equal  power  and  greater  apirit,  having  loit  no* 
thing  by  the  war  which  they  bad  before  «aiiie& 

To  the  general  reputation  of  then-  anni,  »"* 
that  habitual  superiority  which  they  deri«  ft*" 
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It,  they  owe  thdr  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  etren^h  or  cireamttanoes  of  advan- 
tage. Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great;  their 
trade,  tboogh  daily  improyed,  ia  not  very  exten- 
■ive ;  their  ooantry  is  barren ;  their  fortresses, 
though  nmneroos,  are  wealc,  and  rather  shdters 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
bnilt  for  defence  against  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cape  Breton  has  been  fovnd  not  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
possessed  by  the  two  nations  in  America,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they 
thought  our  spirit  so  brolcen  that  we  durst  not 
resist  them ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
bearance  eaaUy  confirmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  wo  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty,  as  it  was  delayed 
longer;  that  while  we  were  complaining,  and 
they  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
fbrt  was  rising  upon  fort,  and  one  invasion 
made  a  precedent  for  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those 
countries  less  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain 
and  less  to  hazard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous, 
they  are  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  \o 
pursue  it  by  the  same  me^s.  They  are  subject 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therefore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  suffer  their  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain :  they 
have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  they 
justly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as  in- 
vaders. They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies:  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
ritories, we  must  lose  more  by  a  victory,  than 
they  will  suffer  by  a  defeat.  They  will  subsist, 
while  they  stay,  upon  our  plantations ;  and  per- 
haps destroy  them  when  they  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  war  into 
their  dominions,  our  difficulties  will  increase 
every  step  as  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
plenty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
but  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless ;  our 
enemies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon 
through  so  rough  a  country,  and  wliich,  if  they 
are  provided  with  i^ood  magazines,  will  soon 
starve  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
vernment and  situation;  they  are  accidentally 
more  formidable  as  they  are  less  happy.  But 
the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  among  all  the  nations 


of  the  northern  continent,  we  ought  to  ooosider 
with  other  thoughts ;  this  favour  we  might  have 
enjoyed,  if  we  had  been  carsfnl  to  deserve  it. 
The  French,  by  having  these  savage  nations  on 
their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  and 
guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like  the  Tartars  to 
the  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  but  very  well  qualified  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  rivulets,  where  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  quick  retreats.  They  can 
waste  a  colony  by  sudden  inroads,  surprise  the 
straggling  planters,  frighten  the  inhabitants 
into  towns,  hinder  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
quer. • 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

TOTHB 
POLITICAL  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WRFRKN  IN  THX  TXAK  1756b 

FSOM  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  Na  I 

Tbx  present  system  of  English  politics  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestaDt 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  allied 
us  to  the  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  onr 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  our- 
selves to  watch  the  commei'cial  progress  of  our 
neighbours ;  and  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob- 
struct their  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from  impair- 
ing ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  the  great  scene  of  European 
ambition;  for,  seeing  with  what  Ireasurea  the 
Spaniards  were  anntially  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Pern,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an 
American  conquest  or  plantation  would  certain- 
ly fill  the  mother  country  with  gold  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very  distant 
dominions,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance ; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  them  into  our  hands, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  be- 
cause every  state,  according  to  a  prejudice  of 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself  more  powerful 
as  its  territories  become  laiiger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were 
then  every  day^tiade  the  profit  of  remote  traffic^ 


«  In  tlie  Magulne  thlf  article  ii  promifed  *'  To  be  om. 
tinned  ;*'  but  the  author  wax,  by  whatever  meai)*,  divtsit- 
ed  ttam  It,  and  no  continuation  appears. 
41? 
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Mid  dM  nuMilty  of  long  TdyafM,  producedl,  in 
ft  f«w  yMn»  ft  gfftftt  moltiplicftiioD  of  shipping. 
Hie  Mft  WM  ooniMond  fts  Um  wealthy  element } 
ftad,  by  defrece,  ft  new  kind  of  soTereifnty  ftroee, 
CftUed  nftvftl  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  so  the  chief 
Bftritlme  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
PortQf  oese  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consult  of  other  princes  was  not 
asked,  had  divided  tbo  newly  discovered  ooun- 
trice  between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  fallen  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  been  edxed 
by  himt  he  was  master  of  the  ships  of  the  two 
nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  which  he 
bad  raised  at  a  vast  expense  for  the  conquest  of 
England,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop,  and 
almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Span- 
lards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  Spaiiiards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils 
than  they  felt,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure  the 
insolence  of  their  masters :  they  therefore  revolt- 
ed ;  and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  they  were 
amisted  by  the  money,  and  forces  of  Elizabeth, 
erected  an  Independent  and  powerful  common- 
wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countrirs 
had  formed  their  system  of  government,  and 
some  remission  of  the  war  gave  them  leisure  to 
form  schemes  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
perceived  that,  as  their  territories  were  narrow, 
and  their  numbers  small,  they  could  preserve 
themselves  only  by  that  power  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  wealth ;  and  that,  by  a  people  whoee 
country  produced  only  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign 
dominions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  necessity,  thus  Justly  estimated, 
arose  a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many 
years  prosecuted  with  industry  and  success, 
perhaps  never  seen  In  the  world  before,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud- walled  villages 
and  impassable  bogs  erected  themselves  into 
high  and  mightv  states,  who  put  the  greatest 
monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance  was  court- 
ed by  the  proudest,  and  whose  power  was  dread- 
ed by  the  fiercest  nation.  By  the  establishment 
of  this  state  there  arose  to  England  a  new  ally, 
and  a  new  rivaL 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  be  the  period 
destined  for  the  change  of  the  face  of  Europe, 
France  began  first  to  rise  into  power;  and,  from 
defending  her  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and 
fluctuating  success,  to  threaten  her  neighbours 
with  encroachments  and  devastations.  Henry 
the  Fourth  having,  after  a  long  struggle,  ob- 
tained the  crown,  found  it  easy  to  govern  nobles 
exhausted  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  war, 
and  having  composed  the  disputes  between  the 
Proteetanto  and  Papists,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least 


a  trans  fbr  both  parties,  was  at  Isisun  to  aeea- 
mulate  trsasare,  and  laise  forces  whidi  he  par- 
peaed  to  have  employed  in  a  design  of  cetUiag 
for  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  tbii  {rat 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  see  the  vanity,  or  to  fd 
the  disappointment ;  for  he  was  mnrdend  in 
the  midst  of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  thii  reip 
taught  to  know  their  own  power ;  end  Uk  gnit 
designs  of  a  king,  whoso  wisdom  thsy  bad  a 
long  experienced,  even  though  they  were  M 
brought  to  actual  experiment,  disposed  them  a 
consider  themselves  as  masters  of  the  deitiny  tl 
their  neighbours;  and,  from  that  tiin«i  he  tbn 
shall  nicely  examine  iheir  schemes  snd  oosdod, 
will,  I  believe,  find  that  they  began  to  tikea 
air  of  superiority  to  which  thsy  had  nenr  in- 
tended before ;  and  that  they  had  bscn  alvnp 
employed  mora  or  less  openly  uponscbeneiaf 
dominion^  though  with  frequent  interruption 
from  domestic  troubles,  and  with  those  iota- 
missions  which  huhnan  counsels  mnft  aivan 
suffer,  as  men  intrusted  with  great  tSain  m 
dissipated  in  youth,  and  languid  in  sc«>  ve  en- 
barrassed  by  competitors,  or,  without  soy  csttf- 
nal  reason,  change  their  minds. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  insolti 
and  invasions  from  England.  Shewwnotoolr 
able  to  maintain  her  own  territoriei,  bat  pn* 
pared,  on  all  occasions,  to  invade  others;  ai 
we  had  now  a  neighbour  whose  intercsl  it  wu 
to  be  an  enemy,  and  who  has  disturbed  as,  £»« 
that  time  to  this,  with  open  hostility  or  MOtt 
machinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  EngUnd  and  iti  nei|fc- 
hours,  when  Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  Juna 
of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  frequrnt- 
ly  observed  by  hUtorians  at  how  criticsl » ti« 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  happened.  Hid 
England  and  Scotland  continued  separate  Un^ 
dome,  when  France  was  eataWisbed  in  the  M 
possession  of  her  natural  power,  tlie  Scots,  ia 
continuance  of  the  league*  which  it  weald  now 
have  been  more  than  ever  their  Interest  to  (A- 
serve,  would,  upon  every  instigation  of  ^ 
French  court,  have  raised  an  army  with  Frpock 
money,  and  harassed  us  with  an  invasioD,  » 
which  they  would  have  thought  tliemselrea  so^ 
cessful,  whatever  numbers  they  might  bawl<ft 
behind  them.  To  a  people  warlike  and  indiieat, 
an  incursion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  bnrt- 
ful.  llie  pay  of  France  and  the  plunder  of  the 
northern  counties,  would  always  have  tenaf^ 
them  to  hazard  their  lii^es,  and  we  should  ba« 
been  under  the  ncceerity  of  keeping  a  Um^ 
garrisons  along  our  border. 

I'his  trouble,  however,  we  escaped  by  the  «- 
ceesion  of  King  James;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  his  natural  dispoaition  did  not  injure  tn 
more  than  this  accidental  condition  happened  ti 
benefit  us.  He  was  n  man  of  great  theoretliii 
knowledge,  bat  of  no  practical  wisdom :  he  «>■ 
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Tery  wdl  able  to  dlioani  the  true  iiife«rert  of 
hIniMlf,  hi*  kingdom,  and  his  poaterity,  but  sa- 
crificed it,  upon  ali  occasions,  to  his  present 
pleasure  or  bis  present  ease ;  so  conscious  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  a  minister  to  govern,  and  so  lax  of  atten- 
tion, and  timorous  of  opposition,  that  be  was  not 
able  to  govern  for  himself.  With  this  character 
James  qaietly  saw  the  Dutch  invade  our  com- 
merce ;  the  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger ;  and  the  Protestant  interest,  of  which 
he  boasted  himself  the  head,  was  oppressed  on 
every  side,  while  he  writ,  and  hunted,  and  des- 
patched ambassadors,  who,  when  their  master's 
weakness  was  once  known,  were  treated  in  fo- 
reign courts  with  very  little  ceremony.  James, 
however,  took  care  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and 
was  neidier  angry  nor  ashamed  at  the  appear- 
ance that  he  made  in  other  countries. 

Thus  England  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in' 
political  estimation  the  same  thing,  saw  her 
neighbours  grow  stronger,  without  receiving 
proportionable  additions  to  her  own  power. 
Not  that  the  mischief  was  so  great  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally conceived  or  represented ;  for,  I  believe, 
it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  was,  in  this  reign,  very  much  in- 
creased, though  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened. 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired:  but 
commerce  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
great  industry  and  vigour,  and  nothing  was 
wanting,  but  that  we  should  hare  defended 
ourselves  from  the  incroachments  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

The  Inclination  to  plant  colonies  in  America 
still  continued,  and  this  being  the  only  project 
in  which  men  of  adventure  and  enterprise  could 
exert  their  qualities  in  a  pacific  reign,  multi- 
tudes, who  were  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes 
there  will  always  be,  sought  relief,  or  at  least  a 
change  in  the  western  regions,  where  they  set- 
tled in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  nation  that  had  any  power  or  will  to 
obstruct  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when 
the  unhappy  Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He 
had  seen  the  errors  of  his  father,  without  being 
able  to  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  begnn  his 
reign,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nation  to  its  for- 
mer dignity.  The  French  Papists  had  l>egun  a 
new  war  upon  the  Protestants :  Charles  sent  a 
fleet  to  invade  Rh§e  and  relieve  Rochelle,  but 
his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Protestants 
were  subdued.  The  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
strong,  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  British 
seas :  this  claim  the  king,  who  saw  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to 
contest.  But  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with- 
out expense :  he  was  advised  to  levy  ship-mo- 


ney, which  gave  oeoasloD  to  the  dvil  war,  of 
which  the  events  and  oonclnsion  are  too  well 
known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ware  em- 
broiled among  themselves,  the  power  of  Franca 
and  Holland  was  every  day  increasing.  The 
Dutch  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  in- 
fant commonwealth ;  and,  as  they  still  retali>ed 
their  vigour  and  industry,  from  rieh  grew  ooi^- 
tinnally  richer,  and  from  powerful  more*  power- 
ful. They  extended  their  traffic,  and  had  not 
yet  admitted  luxury;  so  that  they  had  the 
means  and  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  with- 
out any  incitement  to  spend  it.  The  French, 
who  wanted  nothing  to  make  them  powerful, 
but  a  prudent  regulation  of  their  revenues,  and 
a  proper  use  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  thv 
successive  care  of  dcilful  ministers,  becam* 
every  day  stronger,  and  more  conscious  of  their 
strength. 

About 'this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  first 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  traffic  and  na- 
vigation, and  to  desire,  like  other  nations,  an 
American  territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valu- 
able parts  of  the  western  world  were  already 
either  occujMed  or  daimed,  and  nothing  ra* 
malned  for  France  bat  the  leavings  of  other  na- 
vigators,  for  she  was  not  yet  haughty  enoiMfh 
to  seize  what  the  neighbouring  powers  had  al- 
ready appropriated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  unoom- 
fortable  uninviting  region,  from  which  nothing 
but  furs  and  fish  were  to  be  had,  and  whera 
the  new  inhabitanta  oould  only  pass  a  laborioui 
and  necessitous  life,  In  perpetaal  regret  of  the 
delidousness  and  plenty  of  thefar  native  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  taught  to  entertain  of  the 
comprehension  and  foresight  of  French  politi- 
cians, I  am  not  able  to  persuade  myself,  that 
when  this  colony  was  first  ^nted,  it  was 
thought  of  much  value,  even  by  those  that  en- 
couraged it ;  there  was  probaUy  nothing  more 
intended  than  to  provide  a  drain  into  which  the 
waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  miglrt  be  thrown,  a 
place  where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might 
live  without  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 
Some  new  advantage  they  undoubtedly  saw,  or 
imagined  themselves  to  see,  and  what  mors  was 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
was  supplied  by  natural  indination  to  esperU 
ments,  and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing, 
to  which  mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what 
is  Imagfaied  to  be  effBCtad  by  mora  splendid 
motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themsdves,  upon  whatever  prindide;  and  as 
they  have  from  that  time  had  the  happiness  of 
a  government  by  which  no  interest  has  been 
neglected,  nor  any  part  of  thdr  subjects  ovafi* 
looked,  tbey  have,  by  eentlnool  encourageaMnt 
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Franoa,  beta  peipttaally 
•luarfiof  their  bouods  and  ioerttiinf  thdir 
numben. 

TheM  were  at  ftnt,  like  other  nations  who  in- 
vaded America,  Inclined  to  oonaider  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  natiTM  as  troublceome  and  dan- 
geroQS,  and  are  chained  with  having  destroyed 
great  numbers:  but  they  are  now  grown  wiser, 
if  not  hoiMster,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intermarriage  and  cohabitation,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  fVanoe. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  took  posscs- 
alon  of  the  newly-discovered  world,  instead  of 
dastroying  the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  bad 
either  bad  the  urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have 
MOciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  ihem  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  have  been  made  to  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  him 
far  the  greateat  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  in 
the  globe;  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  fool- 
ishness and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be 
recovered. 

When  tlie  parliament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  king,  and  the  anny  over  the  parliament, 
the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths  of  Eng- 
land and  UoUand  soon  appeared  to  be  opposite, 
and  a  new  government  declared  war  against  the 
Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted  the  utmost 
power  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Dutch  were 
finally  defeated,  yet  not  with  such  evidence  of 
superiority  as  left  us  much  reason  to  boast  our 
victory :  they  were  obliged  however  to  solicit 
peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  easy  condi- 
tions :  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power,  was  left  at  leisure  to  pursue 
other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in 
America,  and  therefore  Cromwell  thought,  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regions, 
he  should  exalt  his  own  reputation  and  enrich 
the  country.  He  therefore  quarrelled  with  the 
Spaniards  upon  some  such  subject  of  contention 
as  he  that  is  resolved  upon  hostility  may  always 
find,  and  sent  Penn  and  VenaUes  into  the 
western  seas.  They  first  landed  in  Hispaniola, 
whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no  great  repu- 
tation to  themselves ;  and  that  they  might  not 
return  without  having  done  something,  they  af- 
terwards invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  found 
less  resistance,  and  obtained  that  island,  which 
was  afterwards  consigned  to  us,  being  probably 
of  little  value  to  the  Spaniards,  and  continues 
to  thia  day  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  dreadful 
wickedness,  a  den  of  tyrants,  and  a  dungeon  of 
slaves. 

Cromwell,  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to 
study  foreign  politics,  was  very  fatally  mistaken 
with  regard  to  Spain  and  France.     Spain  had 


been  the  last  power  in  Europe  wbichbadapiBl| 
pretended  to  give  law  to  other  nations,  sad  thi 
memory  of  this  terror  remained  wbca  th«  ml 
cause  was  at  an  end.  We  had  more  Utrly 
been  frighted  by  Spain  than  by  Fnnoe,  ud 
though  very  few  were  then  alive  of  tlie  geDcn- 
tion  that  had  their  sleep  broken  by  the  Armaii, 
yet  the  name  of  tiie  Spaniards  was  still  terrible, 
and  a  war  against  them  was  plesaing  to  Us 


Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  deiin 
to  look  out  upon  the  continent,  end  InTeterati 
prejudice  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  Fnocc 
had  been  increasing,  and  that  of  Spsio  had  bea 
growing  less ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  hsTc  bcco  T^ 
membered,  which  yet  required  no  great  depth  of 
policy  to  discern,  that  of  two  mooarcha,  neitbff 
of  which  could  be  long  our  friends,  it  watoor 
interest  to  have  the  weaker  near  us;  or  that 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  howerer  wealtkj 
or  strong  in  herself,  was  by  the  dispereion  of 
her  territories  more  obnoxlons  to  the  sttackiof 
a  naval  power,  and  consequently  bsd  more  to 
fear  from  us,  and  had  It  less  in  ber  power  to 
hurt  us. 

All  theee  considerations  were  oreriooked  by 
the  wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  aasitted 
the  French  to  drive  the  Spaniards  oat  of  But- 
ders,  at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to  hire 
supported  the  Spaniards  against  Frapce,  as  for- 
merly the  Hollanders  against  Spain,  by  which 
we  might  at  least  retard  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  though,  I  think,  it  must  have 
finally  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  wcR 
less  disturbed  by  our  commotions  than  the  mo- 
ther-country, naturally  increased;  it  is  pr»- 
bable  that  many  who  were  unhappy  at  hoioe 
took  ahdter  in  those  remote  regiona,  where, 
for  the  aake  of  inviting  greater  numbers,  trtrj 
one  waa  allowed  to  think  and  live  his  own  way. 
The  French  aettlement  in  the  mean  time  weot 
alowly  forward,  too  inconaiderable  to  raise  any 
jealousy,  and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  eDcroacfa- 
ments. 

When  CromweU  died,  the  confusioDa  that 
followed  produced  the  reetoration  of  monarchy, 
and  some  time  was  employed  in  repairing  the 
ruins  of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the  ni- 
tion  to  a  state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there 
will  be  many  that  auffer  real  or  imaginary  gner- 
ancea,  and  therefore  many  will  be  dlaaatisficL 
Thia  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  several  colo- 
nies had  their  b^rinning  in  the  reign  of  Charlci 
the  Second.  The  Quakers  willingly  sought  re- 
fuge in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  not  nnllkely 
that  Carolina  owed  its  inhabitants  to  the  remaioi 
of  that  restless  disposition,  which  bsa  giTCO  oo 
much  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  bad  now 
no  opportunity  of  acting  at  home. 

The  Dutch  still  continuing  to  faKisoie  is 
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wealth  and  power,  either  kindled  the  reaentment 
of  tbeir  ndghbouf*  by  their  inaoloioe,  or  niaed 
their  eoTjr  by  their  proaperity.  Charlea  made 
war  apon  them  without  much  adyantage;  but 
they  were  obliged  at  last  to  oonfcM  him  the 
sovereign  of  the  narrow  aeoa.  They  were  re- 
duced almost  to  extremities  by  an  Inyasion  from 
France;  but  soon  recoyered  from  their  conster- 
nation, and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  regained 
their  cities  and  provinoea  with  the  aame  speed 
as  they  had  lost  them. 

During  the  tfme  of  Charies  the  Second  the 
power  of  France  was  every  day  increasing;  and 
Charlea,  who  never  disturbed  himself  with  re- 
mote consequences,  saw  the  progress  of  her  arms, 
and  the  extension  of  her  dominions,  with  very 
little  uneasiness.  He  was  indeed  sometimes 
driven  by  the  prevailing  faction  into  confedera- 
cies against  her :  but  as  he  had,  probably,  a 
secret  partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  perse- 
vered long  In  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted 
with  much  vigour:  so  that,  by  his  feeble  reaist- 
ance,  he  rather  raised  her  confidence  than  hin- 
dered her  designs. 

About  this  time  the  French  first  began  to  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  naval  force ;  and  such  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  manufactures,  and  so  eagerly 
was  every  project  received  by  which  trade  could 
be  advanced,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  sea  was 
fiUed  with  their  ships,  and  all  the  porta  of  the 
world  crowded  with  their  merchants.  There 
is,  perhape,  no  instance  In  human  story  of  such 
a  change  produced  In  so  short  a  time  in  the 
schemes  and  manners  of  a  people,  of  so  many 
new  sources  of  wealth  opened,  and  such  num- 
bers of  artificers  and  merchants  made  to  start 
out  of  the  ground,  as  was  seen  In  the  ministry 
of  Colbert. 

Now  it  waa  that  the  power  of  France  became 
formidable  to  England.  Her  dominions  were 
large  before,  and  her  armies  uumerous ;  but  her 
operations  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent. She  had  neither  ships  for  the  trans- 
portation of  her  troops,  nor  money  for  their 
support  in  distant  expeditions.  Colliert  saw 
both  these  wants,  and  saw  that  commerce  only 
would  supply  them.  The  fertility  of  tbeir  coun- 
try furnishes  the  French  with  commodities; 
the  poverty  of  the  common  people  keeps  the 
price  of  labour  low.  By  the  obvious  practice  of 
selling  much  and  buying  little,  it  was  apparent 
that  they  would  soon  draw  the  wealth  of  other 
countries  into  their  own ;  and,  by  carrying  out 
their  merchandi2e  in  their  own  vessels,  a  nu- 
merous body  of  sailors  would  quickly  be  raised. 

This  waa  projected,  and  this  was  performed. 
The  king  of  France  was  soon  enabled  to  bribe 
those  whom  he  could  not  conquer,  and  to  ter- 
rify with  his  fleets  those  whom  his  armies  could 
not  have  approached.  The  influence  of  France 
was  suddenly  dUToied  all  over  the  globe;  her 


arms  were  dreaded,  and  her  pensions  received 
in  remote  regions,  and  those  were  almoat  ready 
to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  She 
thundered  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  received 
ambassadors  from  Slam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  man  en- 
deavouring with  honesty  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  But  that  we  may  not  rashly  condemn 
all  ministers  as  wanting  wisdom  or  integrity, 
whose  counsels  have  produced  no  such  apparent 
benefits  to  their  country,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  Colbert  had  means  of  acting,  which  our 
government  does  not  allow.  He  could  enforce 
all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  absolute  mon- 
arch; he  could  compel  individuals  to  sacrifice 
their  private  profit  to  the  general  good ;  he  could 
make  one  understanding  preside  over  many 
hands,  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  vio- 
lent expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
under  any  obligation  to  submit  to  another,  and, 
instead  of  co-operating  in  one  great  scheme^ 
every  one  hastens  through  bye-paths  to  private 
profit,  no  great  change  can  suddenly  be  made ; 
nor  is  superior  knowledge  of  much  effect,  where 
every  man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyee  and  hia 
own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  hb  own 
dexterity  and  diligence^  in  proportion  as  he  be- 
comes rich  sooner  than  his  neigh Iwur. 

Colonies  are  always  the  efifects  and  causes  of 
navigation.  They  who  visit  many  countries, 
find  some  in  which  pleasure,  profit,  or  safiety 
invite  them  to  settle;  and  these  settlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
correspondence  with  the  original  country  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  protection  In  danger,  and  supplies  In 
necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
and  planted,  must  always  find  employment  for 
shipping,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  com- 
merce^ which,  depending  on  casualties,  may  be 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  lees,  and  which 
other  nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
trade  to  colonies  can  never  be  much  impaired^ 
being,  in  reality,  only  an  Intercourse  between 
distant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  which 
intruders  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
terest and  affection  of  the  correspondent  parties^ 
however  distant,  b  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whoee  power  has 
been  exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonic* 
in  remote  parte  of  the  world ;  and  while  thoso 
colonies  subsbted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
crease, was  always  preserved  from  total  decay. 
With  thb  policy  the  French  were  weU  acquaint^ 
ed,  and  therefore  improved  and  augmented  the 
setdemente  in  America,  and  other  regions,  In 
proportion  as  they  advanced  their  schemes  of 
na^  greatness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  they  wade  their  ao- 
qubitions  In  America,  or  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  is  not  neceesary  to  collect.     It  Is  suffi- 
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elent  to  olwcrTe»  that  th«ir  trade  and  their  oolo- 
nlee  IncreMed  toflfether :  and,  if  their  na?al  ar- 
maiiMDts  were  carried  on,  at  they  really  were,  in 
frtater  proportion  to  their  commerce,  than  can 
.be  practised  in  other  oountriee,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  martial  diepoeition  at  that  time  pr»> 
Tailing  in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  ware  which 
Lewis  the  Fonrtecnth  made  upon  hie  neigh- 
bours, and  to  the  extenaive  commerce  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  which  afforded  so  much 
plunder  to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  In^ 
cratiTe  than  traiBcu 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
Increase  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  between  his  fondnees  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
the  straggles  of  faction  which  he  could  not  sap- 
press,  and  his  inclination  to  the  friendship  of 
abeolate  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  de- 
sire to  repress  it.  And  of  James  the  Second,  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  act  against 
his  neighbours  with  great  vigour,  having  the 
whole  body  of  his  subjects  to  oppose.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  real  intereet  of  his  country ; 
be  desired  its  power  and  its  hApplnees,  and 
thought  rightly,  that  there  is  no  happiness  with- 
out religion;  but  he  thought  very  erroneously 
and  absurdly,  that  there  is  no  religion  without 
popery. 

'When  the  neceerity  of  self-preservation  had 
Impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  there  came  a  time  in  which  the  paa- 
aions,  as  well  as  intertet,  of  the  government, 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  nuiy 
perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  do* 
sire  of  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
that  of  exalting  England :  of  thia,  however,  it 
is  not  neeessary  to  inquire^  since,  though  the  in- 
tention may  be  diiferent,  the  event  will  be  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  obeerved  befors»  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangeroos  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  were 
enffered  a  little  longer,  rsslstanee  would  be  too 
Ute. 

It  waa  DOW  determined  to  re-assert  the  empire 
of  the  ssa ;  but  It  was  more  easily  determined 
than  performed  :  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  were  sometimes  masters  ai  the 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powers  were 
united  against  them.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue ;  a  great  part  of  their 
6eet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers,  from 
whom  there  was  suffered  much  petty  mischief^ 
though  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or  ki- 
vasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  ue  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  observation ;  and,  by  skulking  in 
little  oov^B  and  eballow  waters,  eecaped  our 
pursuit. 


In  thb  reign  began  our  eenftdcvMy  with  tb 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  new  im|inv«i 
into  a  fiiendship,  conceived  by  some  te  be  iii» 
parable;  and  from  that  time  the  Statei bcpn ti 
be  termed,  in  the  style  of  poliUciani,  our  iiitk. 
ful  friends,  the  allies  which  Nature  iusfiTu 
ns^  our  Protestant  confederates,  and  bj  nnoy 
other  names  of  national  endcaimeBt.  We  ban, 
it  is  true,  the  same  interest,  as  eppoaed  to 
fVance,  and  seme  reaemUanoe  of  relipoo,  a 
oppoeed  to  popery ;  but  we  have  each  a  rinlrr, 
iiLre^ect  of  conuneroe,  aa  will  alwayt  keep  u 
from  very  doee  adherence  to  each  othe.  Ki 
mercantile  maa»  or  mercantile  natbn,  bnia; 
fHendehip  but  for  money,  and  alliance  betweoi 
them  will  last  no  longer  than  their  OMSom 
safety  or  common  profit  is  endangered;  ao 
longer  than  they  have  an  enemy,  who  UirMten 
to  take  from  each  mere  than  cither  ein  stul 
from  the  other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  Intensled  in  f»- 
presslng  the  ambltk>n,  and  obetrocthig  the  em- 
merce  of  France ;  and  therefore  we  eoocomd 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  ee-epciitin 
as  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  were  io  im- 
aaediate  danger,  the  araaiea  of  their  eneniee  ho- 
vered over  their  country,  and  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  dlamlas  for  a  tfane  theii  Ion  if 
money,  and  their  narrow  projects  of  printi 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willisgty 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  pert 
for  the  preeervation  of  the  whole; 

A  peace  wae  at  length  naade,  and  the  Freeth, 
with  their  usual  vigour  and  industry,  reWb 
their  fleets,  reetond  tkehr  eeoBBBerce,  and  ^ 
caase  in  a  very  few  years  able  to  esntest  agiiB 
the  dominion  of  the  aen.  Their  shipe  win 
weU-bttUt,  and  alwaya  rery  nonmooaky  man- 
ned ;  their  commanders,  having  no  bapci  hu 
from  their  bravery  or  their  fertone,  were  reio- 
lute,  and  beisg  very  carafUly  edueatal  fir  the 
sea,  were  eminently  skllfuL 

AU  ti»ls  waa  soon  perceived  when  Qoea 
Anne^  the  then  darlkig  of  Ea^MI,  dedaid 
war  against  France.  Our  snecsss  by  ses,  tboi^ 
suAcient  to  keep  as  frwn  dq|ectioa,  w«  m< 
such  as  dejected  our  eaemles*  it  fas  iadeed,  a 
be  confoeeed,  that  we  did  not  exert  cor  wheb 
naval  strength  ;  Marlborough  was  Ae  {owraor 
of  our  counecto,  and  liM  great  visw  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  a  war  by  land,  which  he  Icaew  wcfl 
how  to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  bis  coaa- 
try,  and  hie  own  profit.  The  fleet  was  tberefoR 
starved  that  the  army  might  be  sopplied,  vA 
naval  advantages  were  neglected  fbr  the  nbe  » 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoocd  by 
our  allies.  The  French,  however,  were  » 
weakened  by  one  defeat  after  anetber,  tbil, 
though  their  fleet  waa  never  destroyed  by  «>! 
total  overthrow,  they  at  last  retained  it  in  tbeii 
harbours,  and  applied  their  whole  ibiee  to  tbi 
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r(*sitt«nM  of  th«  ooDfedenite  army,  that  now 
began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threaten* 
ed  to  laj  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of 
their  neighbourhood  in  America  seems  to  hare 
been  considered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to 
seize  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
France;  but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  that 
of  Anson  against  the  Spaniards,  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  coasts 
on  which  we  were  to  act.  We  returned  with 
loss,  and  only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater 
Tigilance,  and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifications. 
When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  made,  which 
those  who  clamoured  among  ue  most  loudly 
against  it,  found  it  their  interest  to  keep,  the 
French  applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  in- 
dnstry  to  the  extension  of  their  trade,  which  we 
were  so  far  from  hindering,  that  for  many  years 
our  ministry  thought  their  friendship  of  such 
value,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  whatever 
concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  oppoeing,  as  we  had 
hitherto  professed  to  do,  the  boundless  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  became  on  a 
sudden  solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious 
of  iU  interest.  We  assisted  the  schemes  of 
France  and  Spain  with  our  fleets,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  those  our  friends  by  servility, 
whom  nothing  but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and 
who  must  always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are 
endeavouring  to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine 
to  remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could 
testify  our  willingness  to  continue  on  any  terms 
the  good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to 
assist  not  only  their  conquests  bat 'their  traffic; 
and  though  we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohi- 
bitory luws,  we  yet  tamely  suffered  commerce  to 
be  curried  on  between  the  two  nations,  and  wool 
was  daily  imported,  to  enable  them  to  make 
doth,  which  they  carried  to  our  markets  and 
sold  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
strengthening  ^eir  settlements  in  America, 
contriving  new  modes  of  traffic,  and  framing 
new  alUances  with  the  Indian  nations.  They 
began  now  to  find  Uisse  northern  regions,  barren 
and  desolate  as  they  are,  sufficiently  valuable  to 
detire  at  least  a  nominal  possession,  that  might 
furnish  a  pretence  for  the  exclusion  of  others ; 
they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tracts  of 
land,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  occupy, 
took  care  to  give  their  dominions  an  unlimited 
magnitude,  have  given  in  their  maps  the  name 
of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part  is 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  Eng- 
lish, without  any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries, 
or  prior  discovery. 

When  the  retam  of  Columbus  from  his  great 
voyage  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and 


euriosity,  Henry  the  Seventh  sent  Sebastian 
Cabot  to  try  what  could  be  found  for  the  benefit 
of  England :  he  declined  the  track  of  Columbus, 
and  steering  to  the  westward,  fell  upon  the 
island,  which,  from  that  time,  was  called  by  the 
English,  Newfoundland.  Our  princee  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  entitled  by  their 
right  of  prior  seixure  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  as  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  by 
universal  consent  their  claim  to  the  southern 
region  for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  accordingly 
made  our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  discoveries,  and,  by  degrees,  plant- 
ed the  eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to 
Georgia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  prin- 
ciples, which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of 
these  r^ions,  our  choice  of  situation  in  this  ex« 
tensive  country,  we  naturally  fixed  our  habita- 
tions along  the  coast,  for  the  saice  of  traffic  and 
correspondence,  and  all  the  eonvenienees  of  na- 
vigable rivers.  And  when  one  port  or  river  was 
occupied,  the  next  colony,  instead  of  fixing 
themselves  in  the  inland  parts  behind  the  former, 
went  on  southward,  till  they  pleased  themselvea 
with  another  maritime  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son our  colonies  have  more  length  than  depth  ;- 
their  extent  from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  sea 
to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  south. 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  of 
tacit  compact  among  the  commercial  powers^' 
that  possession  of  the  coast  included  a  right  to> 
the  inlsnd :  and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted 
to  the  several  colonies  limit  their  districts  only 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessioiia 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and  discretional* 
supposing  that,  as  the  colony  incrtases^  they^ 
may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them,  tfa* 
possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  other  uaviga** 
tors,  and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  rigbl^ 
of  nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor, 
was  not  disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of 
the  French  to  question  it.  Canada,  or  New 
France,  on  which  tbey  made  their  first  settle- 
ment, is  situated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  be* 
tween  which  they  pass  up  the  great  river  of  St. 
Lawrence,  with  Newfoundland  on  the  north,' 
and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  south.  Their  establish- 
ment  in  thio  country  was  neither  envied  nor^ 
hindered ;  and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  num- 
bers, a  long  time,  neither  molesting  their  Euro-' 
pean  neighhours,  nor  molested  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  nu- 
merous, they  began  to  extend  their  territories;' 
and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  their  own' 
convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile  and* 
agreeable  habitations  tempted  them  southward. 
There  is  land  enough  to  the  north  and  west  of*, 
their  settlements,  which  they  may  occupy  with 
as  good  right  as  can  be  shown  by  the  other 
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•od  whiflh  neither  the 
Engliah  nor  SpAnUrda  will  contest ;  bat  of  this 
eold  rffion  tliey  have  enough  alreedf ,  and  their 
reeolation  was  to  fet  a  bettor  country.  This 
was  not  to  be  had  but  by  MttUng  to  the  west  of 
our  plantations,  on  ground  wlilch  has  been 
hitherto  supposed  to  belong  to  us. 

Hither,  therefore^  they  nsdlvfd  to  remoTe, 
and  to  fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 
border  of  our  colonies,  which  was  herstofors  con- 
sidered as  unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line 
of  forts,  in  some  measure  parallel  to  the  coast, 
they  inclose  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 
sea,  and  not  only  hinder  our  extonsion  west- 
ward, but,  whenever  they  haye  a  sufficient  navy 
In  the  sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they 
can  inyade  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 
their  forts. 

This  design  was  not  perhaps  discovered  as 
soon  as  It  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
posed as  soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
hoped,  that  their  encroachments  would  stop,  that 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  r»> 
monstrance,  to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 
to  put  limits  to  themselves.  We  suffered  them 
to  establish  one  settlement  after  another,  to 
pan  boundary  after  boundary,  and  add  fort  to 
fort,  tiU  at  last  they  grew  strong  enough  to  avow 
their  deeigns,  and  defy  us  to  obstruct  them. 

By  these  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
at  length  forced  into  a  war,  In  which  we  have 
had  hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  un- 
der Braddock  were  dishonourably  defeated ;  our 
fleets  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  laken  a 
few  merchant-ships,  and  have  distressed  some 
private  families,  bat  have  very  little  weakened 
the  power  of  France.  The  detention  of  their 
aeamen  makes  it  indeed  less  sasy  for  them  to  fit 
out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
always  eager  for  war. 

It  b  unpleasing  to  represent  our  affairs  to  our 
own  disadvantage :  yet  it  is  neceesary  to  show 
the  evils  which  we  desire  to  be  jremoved ;  and, 
therefore,  some  account  may  very  properly  be' 
given  of  the  measures  which  have  given  them 
their  present  superiority. 

They  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  FVance  with 
belter  governors  than  our  colonies  have  the 
late  to  obtain  from  England.  A  French  go- 
vemor  is  seldom  chosen  for  any  other  reason- 
than  his  qualifications  for  his  trust.  To  be  a 
bankrupt  at  home,  or  to  be  so  infamoasly  vi- 
cious that  he  cannot  be  decently  protected  in  his 
own  country,  seldom  recommends  any  man  to 
the  government  of  a  French  colony.  Their 
oflicers  are  commonly  sidlful  either  in  war  or 
commerce^  and  are  taught  to  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  honour  or  preferment,  but  from  the 
Jtastlce  and  vigour  of  their  administration. 

Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the 
natives,  and  to  this  advantage  they  have  certainly 


an  indnbitaUe  right;  beeanoe  It  i«  tlM  cqms- 
quence  of  their  virtue.  It  Is  rldienliNW  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  friendship  of  natimio,  whcditr 
dvil  or  baiharous,  can  be  gained  and  kept  iMit 
by  kind  treatment;  and  surely  tbej  who  ia- 
trude*  uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a  diatant 
people*  ought  to  consider  the  natlvea  an  wwthy 
of  common  kindness,  and  content  tbcmiselves 
to  rob  without  Insulting  them.  The  Freneh, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  admit  the  Indians, 
by  intermarriage,  to  an  equality  vritli  them- 
selves; and  those  nations^  with  which  tJhey  have 
no  such  near  Intercourse,  they  gain  over  to 
their  interest  by  honesty  in  their  deailnga.  Our 
frctors  and  traders,  having  no  other  porpoae  in 
view  than  immediate  profit,  use  all  tlie  arte  of 
an  European  eounting-house,  to  defiraud  the 
simple  hunter  of  his  furs. 

Thsse  are  some  of  the  causss  of  our  present 
weakness ;  our  planters  ars  always  qnnrrellmg 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  ns  1cm 
to  be  trusted  than  the  French  ;  and  nor  tnMlcrs 
hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppreesions,  and  we  continue  every  day  te  shew 
by  new  proofs,  that  no  people  can  be  ^reat  whe 
have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  TREATY 

Between  hti  Britsnnlc  MsicetT  and  Imperial  Majaty  vi 
•U  the  Riuiias,  dgned  et  lioioow,  Dec  1],  1742 ;  the 
Treety  between  his  Brituuilc  M^jerty  and  tlie  Land. 
grave  of  HcMe  Cand,  signed  June  18,  I'nS;  end  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  M«}eaty  and  her  Inqieriil 
Mi^Ksety  ofaUthe  Rintias,  signed  at  St  Petcnbni^ 
Bept  19l3C^  17S5 

raox  TRK  LnxaAST  xaoaukx  rom  jui.t,  1756l 

Thssx  are  the  treatiee  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  kingdom 
with  clamours ;  which  were  repreaentcd  <in  one 
part  as  Instances  of  the  moet  profound  policy 
and  the  moet  active  cars  of  the  public  wdfiure, 
and  on  the  other  as  acta  of  the  meat  oositempt- 
ible  folly  and  moet  flagrant  corruption,  as  -viola- 
tions of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  whidi 
the  wealth  of  Britain  Is  sacrificed  to  prrvate 
views,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  our  ministers  and  negotiators 
may  expect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom,  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  for  the  demands  of  vanity  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
they  call  too  loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they 
live  In  an  age  when  the  power  of  gold  ia  no 
longer  a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man^finda  Banch 
difiSculty  in  making  a  baigain  with  money  in 
his  hand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  thorn 
who  are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  ^^pean, 
therefore,  that  whatever  has  been  done,  was 
done  by  means  which  every  man  knows  bow  to 
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vm,  if  fortune  It  kind  enough  to  pal  diein  in 
bis  power.  To  arm  the  nationi  of  the  north  in 
the  cauee  of  Britain,  to  bring  down  boete  i^nst 
'  France  from  the  polar  drde,  has  indeed  a  eound 
of  magnifloenoe,  wliich  might  induce  a  mind 
unacquainted  with  public  affaire  to  imagine, 
that  some  effnrt  of  policy  more  than  human  had 
been  exerted,  by  which  dSitant  nations  were 
armed  in  our  defence,  and  the  influence  of  Bri- 
tain  was  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
world.  But  when  this  striking  phenomenon  of 
negotiation  is  more  nearly  iospected,  it  appears 
a  bargain  merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that 
wanted  troops  more  than  money,  with  another 
that  wanted  money,  and  was  burdened  with 
troops;  between  whom  their  mutual  wants 
made  an  easy  contract,  and  who  have  no  other 
friendship  for  eadi  other,  than  reciprocal  con- 
venience happens  to  produce. 

We  shall  therefore  leave  the  praises  of  our 
ministers,  to  others,  yet  not  without  this  ac- 
knowledgment, that  if  they  have  done  little, 
they  do  not  seem  to  boast  of  doing  much ;  and 
that  whether  influenced  by  modesty  or  frugality, 
they  have  not  wearied  the  public  with  mercenary 
panegyrists,  but  have  been  content  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  parliament,  and  have  not 
much  solicited  the  applauses  of  the  people. 

In  public  as  in  private  transactions,  men  more 
frequently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  of 
{  virtue  than  of  wisdom ;  and  those  who  declare 
themselves  diasatisfled  with  thsse  treaties,  im- 
pute them  not  to  folly,  but  corruption. 

By  these  advocates  for  the  independence  of 
Britain,  who,  whether  their  arguments  be  just 
or  not,  seem  to  be  most  favourably  heard  by  the 
people,  it  is  alleged,  that  these  treaties  are  ex- 
pensive without  advantage ;  that  thny  waste  the 
treasure  which  we  want  for  our  own  defence, 
upon  a  foreign  interest;  and  pour  the  gains  of 
our  commerce  into  the  coffers  of  princes,  whose 
enmity  cannot  hurt  nor  friendship  help  us ;  who 
set  their  subjects  to  sale  like  sheep  or  oxen,  with- 
<rat  any  inquiry  after  the  intentions  of  the  buyer, 
and  will  withdraw  the  troops  with  which  they 
have  supplied  us,  whenever  a  higher  bidder  shall 
be  found. 

Thie  perhaps  Is  true,  but  whether  It  be  true 
or  false  is  not  worth  inquiry.  We  did  not  ex- 
pect to  buy  their  friendsliip,  but  their  troops ; 
nor  did  we  examine  upon  what  principle  we 
were  supplied  with  assistance ;  it  was  sufficient 
that  we  wanted  forces,  and  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  furnish  them.  Policy  never  pretended  to 
make  men  wise  and  good;  the  utmost  of  her 
power  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  men  such  as 
they  are,  to  lay  hold  on  lucky  hours,  to  watch 
the  present  wants  and  present  interests  of  others, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  her  own  oonveni- 
cnce. 

It  is  farther  urged  with  great  vehemence,  that 
iliese  troops  of  Russia  and  Hesse  are  not  liired 


In  defenoe  of  Britain ;  that  we  are  engaged  In  a 
naval  war  for  territories  on  a  distant  oiMitinent ; 
and  that  these  troopo,  though  mercenaries,  can 
never  be  auxiliaries ;  that  they  Increase  the  bur- 
den of  the  war,  without  hastening  Its  conclu- 
sion, or  promoting  its  success;  since  they  can 
neither  be  sent  Into  America,  the  only  part  of 
the  world  where  England  can,  on  the  present 
occasion,  h^ve  any  employment  for  land  forces, 
nor  be  put  Into  our  ships,  by  which,  and  by 
which  only,  we  are  now  to  oppose  and  subdue 
oureuMnies. 

Nature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inaccess- 
ible but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war  with  an 
enemy,  whose  naval  power  is  inferior  to  our 
own,  and  from  whom  therefore  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  invasion :  to  what  purpose  then  are 
troops  hired  in  such  uncommon  numbers  ?  To 
what  end  do  we  procure  strength  which  we 
cannot  exert,  and  exhaust  the  nation  with  sub- 
sidies at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed,  which 
the  princes  who  receive  our  subsidies  can  de- 
fend? If  we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired 
seamen,  we  had  apparently  increased  our  power, 
and  made  ourselves  formidable  to  our  enemies, 
and,  if  any  increase  of  security  be  possible,  had 
secured  ourselves  still  better  from  invasions: 
but  what  can  the  regiments  of  Russia  or  of 
Hesse  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  coasti  of 
JSngland ;  or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay 
us  the  sums  which  we  have  stipulated  to  pay  for 
their  ooetly  friendship? 

The  king  of  Great  Britahi  has  Indeed  a  terri- 
tory on  the  continent,  of  which  the  natives  of 
this  island  scarcely  knew  the  name  till  the  pre- 
sent family  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  yet 
know  little  more  than  that  our  king  visits  It 
from  time  to  time.  Yet  for  the  defence  of  this 
country  are  these  subsidies  apparently  paid,  and 
these  troops  evidently  levied.  The  riches  of  our 
nation  are  sent  into  distent  countries,  and  the 
strength  which  should  be  employed  in  our  own 
quarrel  consequently  Impaired,  for  the  soke  of 
dominions,  the  interest  of  which  has  no  con- 
nexion  with  ours,  and  which,  by  the  act  of  suc- 
cession, we  took  care  to  keep  separate  from  the 
British  kingdoms. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  subsidies  say, 
that  unreasonable  stipulations,  whether  in  the 
act  of  settlement  or  any  other  contract,  are  in 
themselves  void ;  and  that  if  a  country  connect* 
ed  with  England  by  subjection  to  the  same  sove« 
reign.  Is  endangered  by  an  English  quarrel,  it 
must  be  defended  by  English  force ;  and  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Hanover, 
but  that  Hanover  is  for  our  sake  exposed  to 
danger. 

Thoee  who  brought  in  these  foreign  troops 
have  still  something  further  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence, and  of  no  honest.plea  is  It  our  intention 
to  defraud  them.  They  grant,  that  the  terror 
of  invasion  may  possibly  be  groondless^.tiiat  the 
4£ 
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^Btndi  mftj  want  Uie  power  or  the  oounge  to 
attack  lu  In  (Mir  own  countrf ;  but  tboy  main-  , 
taiD,  Ukewiee,  that  an  inTaalon  is  poesihle,  that 
the  armies  of  France  are  ao  numerous  that  ebe  ; 
may  hazard  a  large  body  on  the  ocean,  without  | 
leaving  herself  ea^MMod;  that  she  is  exasperated  | 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  acrimony,  and  would  be 
willing  to  do  us  mischief  at  her  own  peril.  They 
allow  that  the  invaders  may  be  intercepted  at 
sea,  or  that,  If  they  land,  they  may  be  defiMted 
by  our  native  troops.     But  they  say,  and  say 
Justly,  that  danger  is  better  avoided  than  en- 
countered ;  that  those  mlniafers  oonaalt  more 
the  good  of  their  oonntry  who  prevont  Invasion, 
than  repel  it ;  and  that  If  theeo  auxiliaries  have 
only  saved  ua  from  the  anxiety  of  expeeting  an 
enemy  at  our  doors,  or  from  the  tumult  and  dis- 
tress which  an  Invasion,  how  soon  sooTer  repress- 
ed, would  have  prodnoed,  the  public  money  Is 
not  spent  in  vain. 

Theee  aiyuments  are  admitted  by  soma,  and 
by  others  r^)ected.  But  even  thoae  that  admit 
them,  can  admit  thorn  only  as  pleas  of  neoeesity ; 
for  they  eonsidsr  the  rooeptlon  of  mercenaries 
into  our  country  as  the  desperate  remedy  of  des- 
perate diatrees ;  and  think  with  great  reason, 
that  all  means  id  prsTontion  should  bo  tried  to 
save  us  Aram  any  second  need  of  such  donbtftd 


That  we  are  aUo  to  defend  our  own  oonntry, 
that  arms  ars  most  safely  entrusted  to  our  own 
hands,  and  that  we  have  strength,  and  skill,  and 
oouragei  aqual  to  the  beet  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  la  the  opinion  of  every  Englishman, 
who  can  think  without  prejudice,  and  spsak 
without  influence ;  and  therefore  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  persuade  the  nation,  a  nation  long  ro- 
nowned  for  valour,  that  it  can  need  the  help  of 
foreigners  to  defend  It  from  invasion.  We  have 
been  long  without  the  need  of  arma  by  our  good 
fortune,  and  long  without  the  use  by  our  negll- 
ganoe ;  so  long,  that  the  practice  and  almoet  the 
name  of  our  old  trained-bands  is  forgotten.  But 
the  story  of  ancient  times  will  tell  us,  that  the 
trained- bands  were  once  able  to  maintain  the 
qniet  and  safoty  of  their  country ;  and  reason 
without  history  will  inform  us,  that  those  men 
are  most  Bkdy  to  fight  bsavely,  or  at  least  to 
fight  obstlnat^y,  who  fight  for  their  own  houses 
and  farms,  for  their  own  wives  and  children* 

A  bill  was  therefore  offered  for  the  prevention 
of  any  future  danger  or  invasion,  or  necessity  of 
nierc*mary  forces,  by  re-establishing  and  improT- 
ing  the  rnilitia.  It  was  paseed  by  the  Commons, 
but  r<>jeoted  by  the  Lords.  That  this  bill,  the 
first  eesay  of  political  consideration  as  a  subject 
long  forgotten,  should  be  liable  to  objection, 
cannot  be  etrange ;  but  surely  justice,  policy, 
common  reaeon,  require  that  we  should  be  trust- 
ed with  our  own  defence,  and  be  k«pt  no  longer 
in  such  a  helpless  state  as  at  once  to  dread  our 
enemies  ap*!  confederates. 


Bf  Ae  faiU,  such  as  it  was  formed,  sixty  thw. 
sand  men  would  always  be  In  arms.  We  hare 
shown  *  how  thay  may  be  upon  any  exifeoa 
easUy  Increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  Umw. 
sand;  and  I  believe^  neither  our  firieods  nor  en». 
mies  win  think  It  proper  to  Ineult  oar  ooss^ 
when  they  expect  to  find  upon  them  s  Imiidnd 
and  fifty  thousand  EngUahmon  withiweniiiii 
their] 
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Tax  Committee  entrusted  with  the  rnDDcyaa- 
tributod  to  the  relief  of  the  subjects  ef  Fruee^ 
now  prisonva  in  the  Britlah  dominieoi,  1m»)i7 
before  the  pobUe  an  exnot  aooouat  of  aU  th 
sums  recelTed  and  expended,  that  the  dooon 
may  judge  how  pvoperiy  their  benefiu:ti«u  ^^ 
been  applied. 

Charity  would  looe  its  name,  were  it  laflocK- 
od  by  so  mean  a  motive  aa  human  prsiM;  it  s 
therefore  not  intended  to  celebrate  by  sny  pu^ 
ticular  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single  penooi 
or  distinct  sodeties;  it  b  sufficient  that  tfadr 
works  praise  them. 

Yet  h3  who  la  for  foom  soeking  heaeari  mr 
very  juVly  obviate  censure.  If  a  good  eiaa- 
pie  has  l«en  eet.  It  may  lose  Ita  Infloence  M 
misrepreeeotatlon ;  and  to  free  charity  from  n- 
proacfa,  Is  itself  a  charitable  action. 

Against  the  relief  of  the  French  only  •« 
argument  has  been  brought :  but  that  one  is » 
popular  and  specious,  that  If  It  were  to  remiA 
unexamined,  it  would  by  many  be  thon^bt  in«- 
fngable.  It  has  been  urged,  that  cbtrity.  \^ 
other  virtues,  may  be  impreperly  aud  umm"*- 
ably  exerted^  that  whUe  we  sre  rdiemj 
Frenchmen,  there  remain  many  EogliikB" 
unrelieved ;  that  white  we  lavish  pity  on  oor 
enemies,  we  forget  the  misery  of  our  friends. 

Grant  this  argument  aU  It  can  prove,  id 
what  Is  the  conclusion  ?— That  to  reli<v«tke 
French  is  a  good  action,  but  that  a  better  vH 
be  conceived.  This  is  all  the  result,  and  UisaB 
Is  Tcry  little.  To  do  the  beet  can  sddooi  be  w 
lot  of  man  :  it  Is  suificiont  if,  when  oppertonitlo 
are  presented,  he  la  ready  to  do  good.  H«» 
little  Tirtue  could  be  praetlsed,  If  b«neiic«* 
were  to  wait  always  fw  the  most  proper  obje* 
and  the  noblest  oceaslons ;  occasfams  that  naj 
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nevtf  happen,  and  objects  that  may  narar  be 
foand. 

It  is  fkr  from  certain,  that  a  single  English- 
man  will  sii£RBr  by  the  charity  of  the  French. 
New  scenes  of  misery  make  new  impreseions ; 
and  much  of  ihe  charity  which  produced  these, 
donations,  may  be  supposed  to  hare  been  gene- 
rated by  a  species  of  calamity  nerer  known 
among  us  before.  Some  Imagine  that  the  laws 
have  provided  all  necessary  relief  in  common 
cases,  and  remit  the  poor  to  the  care  of  the  pub- 
lic; some  have  been  deceived  by  fictitious 
misery,  and  are  afraid  of  encouraging  imposture ; 
many  have  observed  want  to  be  the  effect  of 
vice,  and  consider  casual  ahnsgivers  as  patrons' 
of  idleness.  But  aU  these  difficulties  vanish  in 
the  present  case :  we  know  that  for  the  Prison- 
ers of  War  there  is  no  legal  provision ;  we  see 
their  distress,  and  are  certain  of  Its  cause ;  we 
know  that  they  are  poor  and  nidced,  and  poor 
and  naked  without  a  crime. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  conces- 
sions. The  opponents  of  this  charity  must  allow 
it  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  not  to 
be  the  bent.  That  charity  is  best  of  which  the 
consequences  are  most  extensive :  the  relief  of 
enemies  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fra- 
ternal affection ;  to  soften  the  acrimony  of  ad- 
verse nations,  and  dispose  them  to  peace  and 
amity :  in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity, 
and  takes  away  something  from  the  miseries  of 
war.  The  rage  of  war,  however  mitigated,  will 
always  fill  the  world  with  calamity  and  horror; 
let  it  not  then  be  unnecessarily  extended;  let 
animosity  and  hostility  cease  together;  and  no 
man  be  longer  deemed  an  enemy,  than  wfaSle  his 
sword  is  drawn  against  us. 

The  effects  of  these  contributions  may,  per- 
haps, reach  still  further.  Truth  is  best  sup- 
ported by  virtue :  we  may  hope  from  those  who 
feel  or  who  see  our  charity,  that  they  shall  no 
longer  detest  as  heresy  that  religion  which 
makes  its  professors  the  followers  of  Him,  who 
has  commanded  us  to  '*  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us.'* 


ON  THE  BRAVERY  OF  THE   ENG- 
LISH COMMON  SOLDIERS. 

By  those  who  have  compared  the  military  genius 
of  the  English  with  that  of  the  French  nation, 
it  is  remarked,  that  the  French  officers  will  al- 
wnys  ieadj  ^  the  soldiers  willJoUow:  and  that  the 
English  solUiers  will  (divtu/s  follow,  if  their  officers 
will  lead. 

In  all-  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy must  be  sacrificed  to  conciseness:  and, 
in  this  comparison,  our  oflUcers  seem  to  lose 
what  our  soldiers  gain.  I  know  not  any  reason 
for  supposing  that'  the  English  officers  are  less 


willing  than  the  French  to  lead ;  but  it  is,  I 
think,  universally  allowed,  that  the  English 
soldiers  are  more  willing  to  follow.  Our  nation 
may  boast,  beyond  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  of  a  kind  of  epidemic  bravery,  diffused 
equally  through  all  its  ranks.  We  can  show  a 
peasantry  of  heroes,  and  fill  our  armies  with 
clowns,  whose  courage  may  vie  with  that  of 
their  general. 

There  may  be  some  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
causes  of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.  The 
qualities  which  commonly  make  an  army  for- 
midable, are  long  habits  of  regularity,  great  ex- 
actness of  discipline,  and  great  confidence  in  the 
commander.  Regularity  may,  in  time,  produce 
a  kind  of  mechanical  obedience  to  signals  and 
commands,  like  that  which  the  i>ervene  Carte- 
sians impute  to  animals ;  discipline  may  impress 
such  an  awe  upon  the  mind,  that  any  danger 
shall  be  less  dreaded  than  the  danger  of  punish- 
ment; and  confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune 
of  the  general,  may  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow 
him  blindly  to  the  most  dangerous  enterprise. 

What  may  be  done  by  discipline  and  regu- 
larity, may  be  seen  in  the  troops  of  the  Russian 
empress  and  Prussian  monarch.  We  find  thai 
they  may  be  broken  without  confusion,  and  re-: 
pulsed  without  flight. 

But  the  English  troops  have  none  of  these 
requisites  in  an  eminent  degree.  Regulaiity  is 
by  no  means  part  of  their  character;  they  are 
rarely  exercised,  and  therefore  show  very  little 
dexterity  in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men, 
or  in  the  manual  use  of  their  weapons  as  Indi-^ 
vidiuls ;  they  neither  are  thought  by  others,  nor 
by  themselves,  more  active  or  exact  than  their 
enemies,  and  therefore  derive  none  of  their  cou- 
rage from  such  imaginary  superiority. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  dispersed  in 
quarters  over  the  country  daring  times  of  peaee^ 
naturally  produces  laxity  of  discipline :  they  are 
very  little  in  sight  of  their  officers;  and,  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  the  alight  duty  of  the 
guard,  are  suffered  to  live  every  man  his  own 
way. 

The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the  impar- 
tiality of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very  . 
little  to  reverence  of  superiors.  It  is  not  to  any 
great  esteem  of  the  officers  that  the  English  sol- 
dier is  indebted  lor  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  bat- 
tie ;  for  perhaps  it  does  not  often  happen  that  he 
thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than  of  himself. 
The  French  Count,  who  has  lately  published 
the  AH  of  War,  remarks  how  much  soldiers  are 
animated,  when  they  see  all  their  dangers  shared 
by  those  who  were  born  to  be  their  masters,  and 
whom  they  consider  as  beings  of  a  different  rank. 
The  Englishman  despises  such  motives  of  cou- 
rage :  he  was  bom  without  a  mastery  and  looki 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his 
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fcipoot,  «r  inhcritliif  any  qiuUtiei  tupirtor  to 
btoowB. 

Then  an  MNney  perhaps,  wlw  would  ImaflDe 
that  crary  Englishman  fiiehla  battar  than  th« 
aubjecta  af  abaolnte  goTammanta,  bacanaa  ha 
bat  mora  to  defend.  But  what  haa  the  Engliab 
more  than  the  French  aoldiar?  Property  they 
are  both  oommoBly  without.  Liberty  k,  to  the 
lowaet  rank  of  every  nation,  little  more  than  the 
choice  af  working  or  starving ;  and  this  choice 
i%  I  suppose,  eiiually  allowed  in  every  country. 
The  English  soldier  seldom  has  hia  head  very 
fiill  of  the  constitution ;  nor  has  there  been,  for 
more  than  a  century,  any  war  that  put  the 
property  or  liberty  of  a  sin^^e  Englishman  In 
danger. 

Whence  than  is  the  courage  cf  the  English 
Tulgar?  It  proceeds^  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
diaaolutlon  of  dependence,  which  obligee  every 
man  to  regard  his  own  character.  While  every 
man  is  fed  by  his  own  hands,  hs  has  no  need  of 
any  servile  arte ;  he  may  always  have  wages  for 
his  labour ;  and  ia  no  lees  necessary  to  his  em- 
ployer, than  hb  employer  Is  to  him.  While  he 
looks  for  no  protection  from  others,  he  is  natu- 
rally roused  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  having 
nothing  to  abate  his  esteem  of  himself,  he  consa- 
gently  aapires  to  the  esteem  of  others.  Thus 
ovary  man  that  crowds  our  streeto  is  a  man  of 
honour,  diadainful  of  obligation,  impatient  of  re- 
proach, and  desirous  of  extending  his  reputation 
among  those  of  his  own  rank ;  and  as  courage 
Is  in  most  Anaquant  uas»  the  fame  of  courage  is 
most  eagerly  puraued.  From  this  naglect  of 
subordination  I  do  not  deny  that  some  inconvo- 
niencas  may  from  time  to  time  proceed :  the 
power  of  the  law  doea  not  always  sufficiently 
supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  maintain  the 
proper  dlstlucfion  between  different  ranks  ;'but 
good  and  evil  wiU  grow  up  in  this  world  to- 
gether; and  they  who  complain.  In  peace,  of 
the  insolence  of  the  yepulace,  must  remember, 
that  thair  Insalenca  in  peace  is  bravery  In  war. 


THE  FALSE  ALARM.    1770. 

Onx  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  pre- 
sent  generation  from  the  improvement  and  dif- 
fusion of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  from  un- 
necessary terror,  and  exemption  from  fiUse 
alarma.  The  unusual  appearances,  whether 
regular  <»r  accidental,  which  once  spread  con- 
atemation  over  ages  of  Ignorance,  are  now  the 
recreations  of  inquisitive  security.  The  sun  is 
no  more  lamented  when  it  is  eclipeed,  than 
when  it  seto ;  and  meteors  play  their  corusca- 
tions without  prognostic  or  prediction. 

llie  advancement  of  political  knowledge  may 
be  expected  to  produce  in  time  the  like  effects. 


grow  leas  frequent  and  less  foraiidable,  utk 
science  of  govammant  is  better  aMcrtaineit; 
diligent  atudy  of  tha  theory  of  man. 

It  b  not  indeed,  to  ba  oqieetad,  that  physol 
and  political  truth  ahould  meet  with  cqnl  k- 
captanoa,  or  gain  ground  upon  the  worid  vitk 
equal  facility.  The  notlona  of  the  nstanlii: 
find  mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  tt  va 
have  nothing  to  eucountar  but  prgudia  id 
vanity ;  prejudice  without  asaligoity.tndniity 
without  intereat.  Bat  tha  politician'i  iiopnit- 
mente  are  oppoaad  by  avary  passion  thsteaoo- 
elude  conviction  or  suppress  it ;  by  smbidin,  by 
avarice,  by  hope,  and  by  terror,  by  poUic  f» 
tion,  and  private  anlaaaalty. 

It  b  evident,  whatever  ba  the  caoae,  thattte 
nation,  with  all  Ito  renown  far  specuJatkni  td 
for  learning,  hM  yet  made  little  proficieocyia 
civil  wbdom.  Wa  ar«  stiU  so  much  tm- 
quainted  with  our  own  atote,  and  w  onslitiii 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  we  ihwMa 
without  danger,  complain  without  gnmsim, 
and  suffer  our  quiet  to  be  disturbed,  bik)  oet 
commerce  to  be  interrupted,  by  an  oppwtioaB 
the  Government,  ralaed  only  by  Interwt,  aai 
supported  only  by  clamour,  which  yrt  has « 
far  prevailed  upon  ignorance  and  Umidity.  ths 
many  favour  it  as  reasonable,  and  manydrd 
it  as  powerfuL 

What  b  urged  by  thoae  who  have  heeoio  in- 
dustrious to  spread  suspicion,  and  incite  fun, 
fh>m  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  naj 
ba  known  by  perusing  the  papers  which  Iwn 
been  at  once  presented  aa  petitions  totht)aK 
and  exhibited  in  print  aa  remonstrances  to  tlx 
people.  It  may  therefore  not  be  hnproper  totoj 
before  the  Public  the  reflections  of  a  m«n  vfe« 
cannot  favour  the  oppoaitlon,  for  he  thu* 
it  wicked,  and  caimot  fear  it,  for  he  thiobit 
weak.  . . 

The  grievance  which  haa  produced  all  *» 
tempest  of  outrage,  the  oppression  in  which  w 
other  oppressions  are  Included,  ihe  intas* 
whi<!h  haa  left  us  no  property,  the  slsnnttj 
suffers  no  patriot  to  aleep  in  quiet.  Is  comprfl^ 
in  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commoni,  by  ww* 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  deprired  o^^  > 
Briton'a  birthright,  lepreaentatloo  in  P^^ 

They  have,  indeed,  received  the  umal  writs 
deetion,  but  that  writ,  alas!  wso  »»'«•" 
mockery;  they  were  insulted  with  the  for* 
but  denied  the  reality,  for  there  wsa  oneiflw 
excepted  from  their  choice. 

SedUtaimikideMtmieapiBlf' 

The  character  of  the  man  thiw  ^*^^^^^ 
cepted,  I  have  no  purpose  to  delineste. 
poon  Iteelf  would  dbdain  to  spesk  iU  of  ^'^ 
whom  no  man  speaks  wall.    It  is  ouffic«en»  »»* 
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hB  it  ezpeOed  the  Home  of  Commimii,  and  eon- 
lined  in  j«n  M  bdDf  IcpUly  cooTieted  of  Mdition 
and  impiaty. 

That  ihia  man  cannot  bo  appointed  one  of  tlie 
goardian  counaellon  of  the  choich  and  state^  ia 
a  grievance  not  to  1m  endored.  Etctj  lover  of 
liberty  stands  donbtful  of  the  fate  of  poeterity, 
becaase  the  chief  oounty  in  £ngland  cannot 
talce  its  rspreaentatire  firmn  a  JaiL 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  chief  ooonty,  cannot 
easily  be  disoorered;  it  is,  indeed,  the  ooanty 
where  the  chief  city  happens  to  stand,  but  how 
tliat  city  treated  the  ikToorite  of  Middleees,  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
from  the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  consi- 
deration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
piety, would,  I  belieye,  hare  been  within  me- 
mory a  snffldent  reason  why  he  should  not 
come  out  of  Jail  a  legislator.  This  reason,  not- 
withstanding the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens 
stiU  to  operate  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  notions,  howerer  strange,  may  be  justi- 
fied by  a  common  oboerration,  that  few  are 
mended  by  imprisonment,  and  that  he  whoee 
crimes  have  made  confinement  necessary,  seldom 
malces  any  other  use  of  his  enlaigemcnt  than 
to  do  with  greater  cunning  what  he  did  before 
with  less. 

But  the  people  hare  been  told  with  great 
confidence,  that  the  House  cannot  control  the 
right  of  constituting  representatlTes :  that  he 
who  can  persuade  lawful  electors  to  choose  him, 
whatever  be  his  character,  is  lawfully  chosen, 
and  has  a  daim  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  from 
which  no  human  authority  can  depose  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are 
in  some  perplexity.  They  are  forced  to  confess, 
that  by  a  train  of  precedents  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish a  custom  of  parliament,  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons has  jurisdiction  orer  its  own  members ; 
that  the  whole  has  power  over  individoals ;  and 
that  this  power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  in 
imprisonment,  and  often  in  expulsion. 

That  such  power  should  reside  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  some  cases,  is  inerltably  neces- 
sary^ since  it  is  required  by  erery  polity,  that 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  offence,  there 
should  be  a  poesibility  of  punishment.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  House  cannot  be  cited  for  his  con- 
duct in  parliament  before  any  other  court :  and 
therefore  if  the  house  cannot  punish  him,  he 
may  attack  with  impunity  the  righta  of  the 
people,  and  the  title  of  the  king. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other 
courts,  was,  I  think,  first  established  In  favour 
of  the  five  members  In  the  long  parliament.  It 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  usurpation,  for  it 
Ss  implied  in  the  principles  of  goyemment.  If 
leglslatiTe  powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they 
cease  in  part  to  be  legidative;  and  if  they  be 


eo-ordinate^  they  are  nnaoooontable  |  for  to 
whom  mnat  that  power  aoconnty  which  has  no 
superior? 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  indeed,  dlssotublo 
by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
damoroosly  told ;  but  while  it  subsists  it  it 
co-ordinate  with  tiie  other  powers,  and  this  co- 
ordination ceases  only  when  the  House  by  dia« 
solution  ceases  to  subsist. 

As  the  particular  representativetf  of  the  peo- 
ple are  in  their  public  character  above  the  con- 
trol of  the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  sulked 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House ;  and  aa  the 
House,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be 
neither  directed  nor  restrained,  its  own  naoln- 
tions  must  be  its  laws,  at  least,  if  thers  is  no 
antecedent  deciaion  of  the  whole  legislature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  podtive  compact,  but  by  the  redstleas 
power  of  political  necessity,  they  have  exeroiaedy 
prolwbly  from  their  first  institution,  but  oei^ 
tainly,  as  their  records  inform  us,  from  the  S3d 
of  Elisabeth,  when  they  expelled  a  member  for 
derogating  from  thdr  privileges. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  It  vraa 
originally  necessary,  that  this  right  of  control 
and  punidiment  should  extend  beyond  offaicea 
in  the  exerdae  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all 
other  crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courts. 
But  they  who  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own 
rights,  have  exerted  the  power  of  expulsion  on 
other  occadons,  and  when  wickedness  arrived 
at  a  certain  magnitude,  have  oonddered  an  ofr 
fence  against  society  aa  an  offence  against  the 
House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  delln- 
qnents  of  thdr  legislative  character,  and  deli- 
vered them  up  to  shame  or  punishment,  naked 
and  unprotected,  that  they  might  not  contami- 
nate the  dignity  of  parliament. 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  In  parliament,  and  the  Commons 
proliably  judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the 
forms  of  law,  they  might  treat  those  as  fdons, 
whose  crimes  were,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent 
to  fdony:  and  that  as  a  known  fdon  oould 
not  be  chosen,  a  man  so  like  a  felon,  that  he 
could  not  easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be 
expdied. 

The 'first  laws  had  no  law  to  enfbrce  them, 
the  first  authority  was  constituted  by  itsdf. 
The  power  exerdsed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
is  of  this  kind,  a  power  rooted  In  the  prindplea 
of  government,  and  branched  out  by  occasional 
practice ;  a  power  which  necesdty  made  just, 
and  precedenta  hare  made  IcgaL 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrdU 
lable,  may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  op- 
pressivdy  and  injurioudy  exerted,  and  that  ho 
iriio  suffers  Injustice^  is  without  redress^  how* 
ever  Innocent,  however  miserable. 

Tho  podtion  Is  true,  but  the  argument  Is  um* 
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iMi.  Tha  Cmbmih  miMl  U  eMtralM,  «r  U 
wenpt  firwB  MQinL  If  tlMjanoempC^  tiMj 
may  do  Injury  which  euinot  be  ndrmmd^  If  thay 
•re  eonirolled,  they  tf  m  longer  IcgieUtlve. 

If  the  peedUUty  of  aboee  be  aa  uvniMBt 
•feinet  authority,  no  nnlherity  ever  cnn  be  eal»- 
blbhodi  if  the  aetanl  aboee  deedoyeltelecaUty, 
there  la  no  legal  fOTenment  now  in  the  wwU. 

TUa  power,  which  the  CeauaeoehaTe  aolaqg 
exereieed,  they  fcptored  to  owooca  aaore  againat 
Mr.  Wiiliee,  and  on  tho  flrd  of  Febmary,  l?B9, 
oxpelled  him  the  Uoom,  «'  for  haTiqg  printed 
and  pnbUahed  a  eedltiaaaUbel,  and  three  ebaoene 
and  Impione  Ubele.** 

If  theee  imptttatione  were  Joet,  the  axpulalon 
wae  awely  eaaaonablo;  and  that  they  were  Jnet, 
the  Hoiiee  had  veaaon  to  detannine,  aa  be  had 
oonfeeerd  blaaaelf,  at  the  bar»  the  anther  of  the 
UImI  which  they  term  eeditloue,  and  wae  ooo- 
Tfeted  in  the  King'e  Bench  of  both  the  pub- 

Bnt  the  frediddera  ot  Middleeax  were  of 
another  opinion.  They  either  Ihought  him  hi- 
nooent,  or  were  not  dfcnded  by  hie  goilt.  When 
a  writ  wae  ienied  ibr  the  election  of  a  knight  for 
Middlewx,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkee,  £09. 
expelled  the  Hooee,  hie  ftiende  en  the  16th  of 
February  ohoee  him  again. 

On  the  17th,  it  waa  reeolTed,  « that  John 
Wilkee,  Eeq.  hoTing  been  in  thie  eeaeion  of  pai^ 
liamant  expelled  the  Houee^  waa,  and  ie,  iaca- 
paUo  of  being  elected  a  aaomber  to  aerre  in  thie 


Aa  there  wae  no  other  candidate,  it  waa  re- 
BolTed  at  tiie  eame  time^  that  the  election  of  the 
I€th  waa  a  void  election. 

The  fkeeholderi  still  continued  to  think  that 
DO  other  man  waa  fit  to  repreeent  them,  and  on 
the  10th  of  March  elected  him  once  morr.  Their 
reeolution  was  now  eo  well  known,  that  no  op- 
ponent yentured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  began  to  find,  that  power  with- 
out materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  of- 
feet  They  might  make  the  election  void  for 
ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be  found, 
their  determination  could  only  be  negative. 
They,  however,  made  void  the  last  election,  and 
ordered  a  new  writ 

On  the  lath  of  April  iras  a  new  election,  at 
which  Mr.  Lutterel,  and  others,  oifered  them- 
eelvee  candidatee.  Every  method  of  intimida- 
tion waa  ueed,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were 
done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing. 
He.  was  not  deterred,  and  tbe  poU  was  taken, 
which  exhibited  for 


Mr.  WUkes 
Mr.  Lutterel 
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The  Sheriff  returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  House 
•n  April  the  15tb,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel 
was  lawfully  dected. 
From  this  day  begun  the  clamour  which  has 


Thaaa  whs  bai  antoto 


greater  magnitado»  ondeavoored  ts  t««fi  tb 

H 
and  than  hold  H  out  to 

Every  artifice  of  aaditloo  baa  hem  dnH|» 
tteed  to  awaken  diaoaotcirt  and  'wium  mk 
Mtioa.  The  papora  at  ovcry  day  km  bi 
fiUed  vrith  exhortaUoM  and  aMwmi  of  fcdia 

through  both 

claaMHired  ftr  Mr.   Wmsea, 

has  been  cheated  teto  tay,  and  ealy  Ikra 

have  eecaped  inlnfitlw 

The grsater  part  anay  Juady  ke  savecaif 
not  believing  thek  own  pooition»  and  iriikte 
it  ie  not  neccesary  to  diqpate.  TheycHMtk 
oenvineed  vHm»  «ro 
wdl  known  that  tfaay  vrill  not  be 

ThadaoWoo,  hosreTor,  by  whiebtheaiiS' 
number  of  votee  wna  paofarrod  10  the  iroiB 
has  perplexed  the  ninde  of  eeaa^  whm^ 
nhmait  were  iadeoent  to  deipis^  aadwtdlr 
their  intfgrity  wdl  Jaaarve  to  have  thekteta 


Every  diffuse  and  ooiapiioated  quatmm\ 
be  examined  by  different  mothode,  upoa  difa* 
principles;  and  that  troth,  vrfaich  is  essay  fMsi 
byoneinveetigator,  may  bo  mieMdkf  mK^ 
equally  honest  and  equally  diligent 

Thoee  who  Inquire  whenher  a  mtS^i^^ 
of  legal  votee  can  elect  a  repntmWin  m  <fp 
eitien  to  a  greater,  must  receive  bm  ere! 
tongue  the  eaaoe  anawer. 

The  queetlon,  therefora,  moat  be,  whethsi 
amaller  number  of  legal  votee,  ebaU  notpR^ 
against  a  greater  number  of  voles  not  J^"'- 

It  must  be  conaidei«d,  that  theee  votn*^ 
are  legal  vrfaich  are  kgaUy  given,  and  tlat  the 
only  are  legaUy  given,  which  aregifc"^*'^ 
candidate.  ' 

It  remains  theo  to  be  diecnand,  «b«u^ ' 
man  expelled  can  be  so  disqnaUfied  ^f  *^^ 
theHouee,  as  that  heehaU  benokMigercilfiV 

by  lawful  electora? 

Here  we  moat  again  recur,  not  to  I^'^*^ 
sUtuUons,  but  to  the  unwritten  ^^,^.Tj 
nature,  to  the  great  and  prq^ant  priP^J*^ 
pidiUcal  necessity.  All  governaBeot  v^ 
suiyects,  aU  authority  impUce  ^^^"^.^ 
auppoee  in  one  the  right  to  oommaad  rw 
other  has  the  right  to  refuasi,  i««^"^  *^ 
tradictory.  A  state  to  constituted  most  r^ 
ever  in  motionless  equipoise^  with  eq'^rZ 
tions  of  contrary  tendency,  vritb  aqoa^  ^^ 
of  power  balancing  each  other.  .^ 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  eaa  nflt"^ 
prevent  nor  rectify  disorders.    A««°**"***^^ 
cannot  be  executed,  can  have  no  power  to 
or  to  reform.     If  the  Commons  iia'«  ^^ 
power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  day*  tbe    ^^ 
whom  his  constitueiits  can  luunediat^v 
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iMok,  if  tbey  can  ezp«I  bat  cannot  exclude,  tihey 
have  nothing  more  than  nominal  authority,  to 
w^bich  perhape  obedience  neyer  may  be  paid. 

The  repreaentatives  of  oar  ancestors  bad  an 
opinion  very  different;  they  fined  and  imprison- 
ed their  members ;  on  great  proTocation,  they 
disabled  tbem  for  ever ;  and  this  power  of  pro- 
nouncing perpetual  disability  is  maintained  by 
Selien  himself. 

These  claims  seem  to  haye  been  made  and  al- 
lowed, when  the  constitution  of  our  goyemment 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  Such 
powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  are  not  ne- 
cessary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  necessity 
justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than  necessity 
obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  aidce  laws,  they  can 
only  pass  resolutions,  which,  lilce  all  resolutions, 
are  of  force  only  to  those  that  make  them,  and 
to  those  only  while  they  are  willing  to  observe 
them. 

-The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  there- 
fore only  so  far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  vote  from  losing  its 
efficacy ;  it  must  begin  by  operating  upon  them- 
selves, and  extend  its  influence  to  others,  only 
by  consequences  arising  from  the  first  Intention. 
He  that  starts  game  on  his  own  manor,  may  pur- 
sne  it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them.* 
selves:  a  member,  while  he  keeps  his  seat,  is 
subject  to  these  laws ;  but  when  he  Is  expellsd^ 
the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 
within  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  whleb  a  vote  can  superinduce 
to  expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
expulsion  itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  will  permit  no  longer  hi«n 
whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  par- 
liament ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  right  which 
they  necessarily  possess,  of  regulating  their  own 
House,  and  of  inflicting  punishment  on  their 
own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other- way  to  enforce 
the  sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
to  it.  -They  cannot  otherwise  punish  the  can- 
didate so  diaqnallfled  for  offering  himself,  nor  the 
electors  for  accepting  him.  But  if  he  has  any 
competitor,  that  competitor  most  prevail,  and 
if  he  has  none*  his  election  will  be  void ;  for  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
regard  to  the  man  so  rejected  the  right  of  elect- 
ing. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
committed  by  the  Sp^er*s  warrant  cannot  be 
detained  during  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
ceases  with  the  session,  which  most  operate  by 
the  agency  of  .others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
sit,  they  can  employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer 
any  legal  existence ;  but  that  which  is  exercised 
OH  themselves  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 


subject  of  that  power  stUl  subsists.  They  can  in 
the  next  session  refuse  to  re-admit  him,  whom 
in  the  former  session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exdusion  ia  the  pre- 
sent case,  must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted. 
The  expulsion,  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
election,  were  in  the  same  session,  and  since  the 
House  is  by  the  rule  of  parliament  bound  for  the 
session  by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  mem- 
ber cannot  be  admitted.  He  that  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  elected ;.  and  the  votes  given 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  In  vain,  the  high- 
est  number  for  an  eligible  candidate  beoomea  a 
nu^ority. 

To  theee  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
to  all  political,  posidons,  many  objections  may  be 
made.  The  perpetual  subject  of  political  dis« 
quisition  is  not  absolute^  but  comparative  good. 
Of  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same  su1]v)ect,  neither  will  ever  be 
such  as  theoretical  nicety  would  desire,  and 
therefore  neither  can  easily  force  iu  way  agains* 
pngudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have  its  ex- 
cdlences  and  delieets,  and  every  man,  with  a 
little  help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the 
best. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  ex- 
pulsion is  only  a  dismission  of  the  reptresent»* 
tive  to  his  constituents,  with  such  a  testimony 
against  him  as  hia  sentence  may  eompdae ;  and 
that  if  his  constituents,  notwithstanding  the  cen«. 
sore  of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  hard,  his 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excellences  such  as  over  ba- 
lance it,  should  again  choose  him  as  still  worthy 
of  their  trust,  the  House  cannot  refuse  him,  for 
his  punishment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  the 
right  of  electon  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent.  It  is  a 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  political  ronmnoe,  but 
cannot  be  brought  into  practice  among  us,  who 
see  every  day  the  towering  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwiilfaof^y  to  grovelling  experience. 

Governments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually 
improved  by  such  es|>edlents  as  the  successive 
discovery  o^  thelt  defects  happened  to  suggest, 
are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They 
are  fabrics  of  dissimibr  materials  raised  by 
different  architects  upon  different  plans.  Wq 
must  be  content  with  them  as  tht^  are;  should 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions,  wo 
might  easily  demolish,  and  difficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  esta* 
blished ;  these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  wo 
must  be  guided* 

It  .is  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mons never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  returning  them  an  expelled  member,  for  they 
always  require  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
him  that  is  expelled*  and  I  see  not  with  what 
propriety  a  man  can  be  re-chosen  in  his  o  w  n  room. 
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KxpttWMt  if  tfait  w««  Ite  wMe  dTeet^  nlflit 
▼try  olten  be  dednble.  Stdition,  or  olMoentty, 
iDiflit  be  DO  gTMter  crfanee  in  the  opinion  of 
other  el—lori,  tban  In  that  of  tho  freeholders  of 
BtiddloMK ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
lei^nca  should  expel,  mifht  como  bock  perse> 
cnlod  Into  fiune,  and  proToko  with  harder  front 
aoeoood  eocpulsion. 

Many  of  the  reprsamtatlTei  of  the  people 
eaa  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  choeen  at  alL 
SoBBO  by  Inheriting  aboroofh.  Inherit  a  aeat; 
and  some  eit  by  tho  ikvour  of  others,  whoaaper- 
hape  they  may  fratify  by  the  act  whkh  pro. 
voked  the  ezpnlsloo.  Some  are  safe  by  their 
popularity,  and  eome  by  their  alliances.  None 
would  drsad  expulsion.  If  this  doctrine  wars  re- 
aalTed,  but  thoee  who  bought  their  elections, 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  i«aln  at 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  bs  detsrmlned  by 
thiqgs  certain,  and  customs  to  bs  axplalned, 
where  it  Is  possible,  by  written  law,  the  patriots 
have  triumphed  with  a  qoototion  from  an  act  of 
the  4th  and  Mb  of  Anno,  which  permits  thoee 
to  be  re-choeen,  whoee  eeats  are  vacated  by  tho 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit.  Thie  they 
wisely  conelder  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
penBieelon,  in  this  case,  cf  a  ro-eleetion,  infer 
that  erery  other  expulsion  leaves  the  delinquent 
entitled  to  tho  smne  Indulgence.  Thie  is  ths 
paragraph: 

'*  If  any  person,  bemg  ehotm  a  member  of  the 
Houss  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office 
from  the  crown,  during  tuck  time  at  he  thall  con- 
Untie  a  member,  hie  deetioa  ehall  bo»  and  is 
hereby  decUred  to  bo»  void,  and  a  new  writ 
shall  issue  for  a  new  election,  as  If  such  person 
80  accepting  was  naturally  dead.  Neverthele$t, 
mch  penon  thaU  be  capable  of  being  again  elected, 
as  if  his  place  had  not  become  Toid  as  aforo- 


How  this  fhvours  the  doctrine  of  re-admieeion 
by  a  eooond  choice,  I  am  not  able  to  dieooyer. 
The  statute  of  SO  Ch.  II.  had  enacted,  ••  That 
he  who  should  eit  in  the  Houee  of  Commons, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
teet,  ehould  be  disabled  to  sit  In  the  House  dur- 
ing that  parliament,  and  a  writ  ehould  imue  for 
the  dectioD  of  a  new  member  in  i^ace  of  the 
member  eo  dieabled,  as  If  such  member  had  na- 
turally died." 

Thb  laet  clause  Is  apparently  copied  in  tho 
act  of  Anne,  hut  with  the  common  fate  of  Imi- 
tators. In  the  act  of  Chariee,  the  political  death 
continued  during  the  pariiameot;  In  that  of 
Anne,  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the 
man  whom  the  next  breath  was  to  rerive.  It 
Is,  however,  apparent,  that  In  the  opinion  of  the 
parliament,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have 
kept  him  motionless,  if  he  had  not  been  reco- 
vered by  a  kind  exception.    A  seat  vacated, 


could  not  bo  regained  without  eipresi  pen* 
eion  of  the  eamo  etatute. 

The  right  of  being  choeen  again  to  i  m 
thus  vacated,  Is  not  enjoyed  by  say  pDoil 
right,  but  nqoirsd  a  special  clause,  sad  Miii 
tons  profision. 

But  what  reeembianoe  can  Imsginstiai  m* 
celve  between  one  ntan  vacating  hia  mx  bri 
mark  ai  favcmr  from  the  crewn,  sod  mAe 
driven  from  it  Ibrssditloa  and  obsccaitf?  Tk 
acceptance  of  a  place  contaminaiei  no  dnnttr; 
tho  crown  that  givee  it,  intends  to  gin  wi(k  t 
always  dignity,  sometimes  authority.  Ik 
Commons,  It  is  well  known,  think  not  wm  4 
themeelveB  or  othen  for  their  ofteei  of  pvfii. 
yet  profit  implies  temptation,  and  may  apae  t 
repreeentative  to  the  suspicion  of  hit  eomiiii- 
enta;  though  if  they  still  think bim  wortk;fi/ 
their  confidence,  th^  may  again  oket  bin. 

Such  ie  the  oonasquence.  When  a  nua 
dismissed  by  law  to  bis  oonstitnnits,  with  »i 
trust  and  new  dignity,  they  nuiy,  if  tbej  ihiik 
him  Incorruptible,  restore  him  tohU  ttst ;  wfat 
can  foUow,  therofot«»  but  that  when  the  Hm 
drivee  out  a  varlet  with  public  infiuny,  be  pa 
away  with  the  like  permisshm  to  retnn? 

If  infatuation  be,  as  tho  proverb  tdh  m.tk' 
forsrunner  of  destmctkm,  how  nesr  nsit  be  tk 
ruin  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  againt  it* 
governors  by  sophistry  like  this.  I  nay  be  o- 
cussd  if  I  catch  the  panic,  and  join  mytnm 
at  this  alarming  erieis,  with  the  general  lua» 
tation  of  weeping  patriota. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Comnom.^ 
pronouncing  the  eentenee  of  dioqeaUfioti* 
make  a  law,  and  take  upon  tbMnaelnt  tk 
power  of  the  whole  l^alature.  Manyqatn- 
tione  are  then  produced  to  prove  that  the  Hmi 
of  Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  dlisblinr  v» 
hers  for  different  terms  on  differeatoccaao*: 
and  it  la  profoundly  remarked,  that  if  tbe  C«i- 
mons  could  by  their  own  privilege  haw  im* 
a  disquaUficatlon,  their  jealouey  of  tbeirpn"^ 
legee  would  never  have  admitted  tbeoooAn^ 
sanction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  theee  posy  eootif 
vertiste,  that  thoee  acts  are  Uiws  of  perniiB** 
obligation :  that  two  of  them  are  now  in  Ui^ 
and  that  tbe  other  expired  only  when  it  bad  M- 
filled  ita  end.  Such  laws  the  Common*  aDW< 
make ;  they  could,  perhape,  have  *««™»"J^ 
themselves,  that  they  would  expel  sll  wboabow 
not  take  the  test,  but  they  could  lesw  i»  •"* 
thority  behind  them,  that  ehould  oblige  tbeoest 
parliament  to  expel  them.  Theycoold  rtfm 
the  South  Sea  directore,  but  they  cooid  ihK  d 
tail  tfaerefusaL  They  can  disquslify  by  ^ 
butnotbylaw;  they  cannot  know  thst tbe i» 
tence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day.oar 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the  dM»** 
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of  their  own  House.  Yet  wlille  the  aame  par- 
liament sits,  the  disqualification  continues,  un- 
less the  vote  be  rescinded,  and  while  it  so  con- 
tinues, makes  the  Yotes,  which  freeholders  may 
give  to  the  interdicted  candidate,  useless  and 
dead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an  absolute 
power  to  choose,  and  an  absolute  power  to  reject. 
In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  inca- 
pable of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  nation  is  triumphantly  told,  that  thoagh  the 
vote  never  was  revoked,  the  attorney-general  is 
now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  a 
member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing 
when  the  voters  are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compact 
reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  par- 
ties. A  vote  18  simply  a  resolution,  which  binds 
only  him  that  Is  willing  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  pur- 
sued this  disquisition,  because  I  suspect  that 
these  reasoners,  whose  business  is  to  deceive 
others,  have  sometimes  deceived  themselves,  and 
I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  embarrass- 
ment, tliough  I  do  not  expect  much  gratitude 
for  my  kindness. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remaining,  for  of 
political  objections  there  cannot  easily  be  an 
end.  It  has  been  observed,  that  vice  is  no  proper 
cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst  man  in  the 
House  were  always  to  be  expelled,  in  time  none 
would  be  left.  But  no  man  is  expelled  for  being 
worst,  he  is  expelled  for  being  enormously  bad ; 
his  conduct  is  compm^d,  not  with  that  of  others, 
but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  being  in  its  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  little 
for  the  ftult. 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  punishments. 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has 
no  possessions.  Exile  itself  may  be  accidentally 
a  good :  and  indeed  any  punishment  less  than 
death  is  very  different  to  different  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  esta- 
blished, no  man  can  hereafter  be  sure  that  he 
shall  be  represented  by  him  whom  he  would 
choose.  One  lialf  of  the  House  may  meet  early 
in  the  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion may,  by  this  stratagem,  t>e  without  its  law- 
ful representatives. 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  very  far.  But  I 
can  tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  behind.  There 
is  one  possibility  of  wickedness,  which,  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
£  very  one  knows  the  malice,  the  subtil  ty,  the 
industry,  the  vigilance,  and  the  greediness  of 
ibe  Scots.  The  Scotch  members  are  about  the 
number  sufficient  to  make  a  house.  I  propose 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporters  of  the 
fill  of  Rights,  whether  there  is  not  reason  to 


suspect  that  these  hungry  intruders  firom  the 
North  are  now  contriving  to  expel  all  the  Eng- 
lish. We  may  then  curse  the  hour  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  guess  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  House  to 
themselves? 

Thus  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  not* 
withstanding  all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thus  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thus  consequential  to  the  original  principles 
of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so 
much  violence  of  discontent  has  been  excited, 
which  has  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so 
outrageously  resented. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  justice  or  in  truth;  they 
have  often  been  found  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  give  more  sonfidence  than  help  to 
their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
haps be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
cession to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  Lutterel*s  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  ought  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  deprived  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and 
his  electors  have  reason  to  complain :  but  it  will 
not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the  innumer- 
able wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  manldnd 
are  hourly  complaining,  the  whole  care  of  the 
public  should  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
sink  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  efieot, 
than  that  there  would  be  room  made  for  a  new 
rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
scenity. The  cause  of  our  country  would  suffer 
little;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
BiU  of  Rights. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
arising  from  elections.  Was  it  ever  supposed, 
that  in  all  cases  their  decisions  were  right? 
Every  man  whose  lawful  election  b  defeated,  is 
equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stituents feel  their  disappointment  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. 
These  decisions  have  often  been  apparently  par- 
tial, and  sometimes  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by  expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  al- 
lowed, and  which  therefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
terrapted.  When  the  Commons  determine  who 
shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  make  law,  because  those  de- 
terminations have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiets 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliamecu.  A 
vote,  therefore,  of  the  House,  when  It  operates 
as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary, 
but  to  communities  perpetual. 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done,  and  though 
at  every  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  done  againf  it  has  never  produced  in  any 
4F 
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fonncr  time  loeb  in  olnrmiHg  crisis,  W«  luire 
foniid  liy  exptfrienee,  that  thoufh  a  aquire  bn 
gWen  ale  and  TCDltDii  In  tain,  and  a  boroogh  hai 
been  compelled  to  aee  ft«  deareat  intareat  In  tha 
bandt  of  bim  wbc/tti  it  did  not  trait,  yet  tbe 
feneral  state  of*tb«  nation  bas  eontinued  tbe 
•ame.  The  tun  bas  risen,  and  tbe  oom  bas 
irowut  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  tbe  danger 
of  property,  jet  h^  that  ploughed  tbe  field  eom- 
ttonly  reaped  It^  and  be  that  built  a  boose  was 
■Mwter  of  tbe  door :  tbe  Tezation  excited  by  tn- 
Jostloe  enlhred,  or  sapposed  to  be  suffered,  by 
any  private  nian,  or  single  oouununity,  was  loiid 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  far,  nor  lasted 
long. 

llie  nation  looked  on  with  little  cars,  beeanse 
tbera  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  The 
eonseqnenoe  of  small  Irregnlarlties  was  not  fdt^ 
and  wa  bad  ifot  yet  learned  to  be  terrified  by 


But  ^niet  and  security  are  now  at  An  end. 
Our  rigHanoe  Is  qolckened,  and  our  ooupreben- 
skon  is  enlarged.  We  not  only  see  erenta  In 
Iheir  causes,  bat  before  their  causes ;  we  bear 
tho  thunder  ^bile  the  sky  is  dear,  and  see  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  Is  dug.  Political  wisdom 
baa,  by  ikf  force  of  £nglish  genius^  been  im- 
proTod  at  last  not  only  to  political  intidtion,b«t 
to  politleal  prescience. 

Bttt  h  ebnnot,  I  am  afraid,  be  said,  thoit  aa  Wa 
ars  gtown  W\m,  we  are  made  happy.  It  Is  said 
of  those  wfa<»  bare  die  wonderful  pown*  called 
aseond  sight,  that  tb^  seldom  see  any  tbin^  but 
aril :  pollttcal  second  dgbt  has  the  same  effect ; 
we  bear  of  nothing  but  of  an  alarming  crisis,  of 
riolated  righta,  and  expiring  Dberties.  The 
asoniing  rtoee  npon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dream- 
er passes  the  night  in  Imaginary  shackles. 

Tbo  spbers  of  snxiety  Is  now  enlarged;  be 
that  hitherto  oared  only  lor  bimMf,  now  cares 
for  tba  public ;  for  be  has  learned  that  the  hap- 
pAness  of  Indiyldnals  Is  comprised  in  the  pros- 
perity  of  tha  whole,  and  that  his  country  never 
suffera,  but  he  suffers  with  It,  howcTcr  it  hap- 
pens that  be  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemie  patriotism, 
tbe  toiler  slips  bis  thimble,  tbe  dra^  drops  his 
yard,  and  tbe  blacksmith  Ii^  down  bis  ham- 
iber;  they  meet  at  an  hone«t  iJelloase,  consider 
tbe  afnte  of  the  nation,  read  or  bear  tbe  last  peti- 
tion, lament  tbe  miseries  of  tbe  time,  are  alarmed 
tt  the  dreadful  crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  sup- 
Mfrt  of  tbe  BIH  of  Rigbta. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  in  intruder 
«f  Inoi^  benerolenee  than  prudence  attempts  to 
disperse  their  cloud  of  dejection,  abd  ease  tbeir 
hearts  by.ieasonable  consolation.  He  tells  them, 
that  though  the  government  cannot  he  too  dili- 
gently watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  aocUAed ; 
and  that,  though  private  judgnient  Is  every  mafn*8 
right,  yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  wte  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  erils  wbldi 


government  oAtt  iUevlita,  and  tfast  die  potSl 
business  la  committed  to  men  Who  hsTcnmiii 
right  to  eonfidenee  ai  ttfdr  adv^rmito ;  tht  tfe 
freeboiden  of  Middled^,  If  they  cedd  vi 
cbooae  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chom  at 
other  man,  and  that  he  trusU  we  hoKviHaQi 
realm  JUx  ktnubtd  at  good  at  Ae;  tbst  enai: 
ibis  wbicb  bas  happened  to  Middlesex  had  lap- 
pened  to  every  other  oonnty,  that  one  au 
should  be  made  Incapable  of  bdng  dedti  'i 
could  produce  no  great  change  hi  the  piriii- 
ment,  nor  much  contract  the  power  ofdectia, 
that  what  bas  been  dona  is  probacy  ri|bt,  ui 
that  ff  it  ba  wr6ng.  It  ta  of  little  eomeqnaff. 
since  alike  ease  cannot  caaily  occur;  tbto- 
pulsldtts  air%  very  rare,  and  f f  they  sboold,  kj 
unbounded  insolenoe  of  faction,  become  net 
frequent,  the  electors  may  easily  prorideiv- 
eond  choice. 

All  this  be  may  say,  but  ndt  Wf  oftUsvi 
be  beard ;  bis  opponenta  will  stun  him  ui 
tbamsdves  with  a  confined  ikmad  ofpeDsa 
and  pUoes,  venality  and  corruption,  oppnnki 
and  InvadoA,  slavery  aAd  ruih. 

Outcries  nke  these,  uttered  by  mlUputr,aB^ 
echoed  by  folly ;  genertil  accusation)  of  iodetei- 
minate  wickedness;  and  obscure  hioti  ofia- 
posslble  designs,  dispersed  amoog  those  dot  & 
not  know  their  meining,  by  those  tbat  b»v 
them  to  be  hlu,  have  dispo^  part  of  tbe  n- 
tlon,  though  htt  b  small  part,  to  pester  the  ns^ 
with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progress  of  a  petition  Is  well  known.  An 
ejected  placeman  goes  down  to  his  oouQty  or  Ui 
borough,  tells  bis  friends  of  bis  inabintj  tottrt 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  tbe  corruption  c' 
the  government.  His  friends  resdOy  atidff 
stand  that  he  who  can  get  nodilni:;  will  ba^i 
nothing  to  give.  They  agree  to  procbia  i 
meeting ;  meiat  and  drink  are  plentifully  p 
Vlded ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brooght  together,  v^ 
ibose  who  think  that  they  know  tbe  twm  d 
their  meeting,  undertake  to  CeQ  those  wlio  knw 
it  not.  Ale  and  damour  unite  tbeir  ^vtn. 
tbe  crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  bcgiM  tofe 
ment  with  the  leaven  of  sedidou.  All  ^( 
thousand  evils,  though  they  cannot  show  tbea 
and  grow  Impatient  for  a  remedy,  though  tber 

know  not  what. 

A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Ckero  of  B« 
day ;  be  says  much  and  suppreeoea  more,  a^ 
credit  is  equaUy  given  to  what  he  fell*,  ^^ 
what  be  conceals.  Tbe  petition  '•  "^  fj 
universally  approved.  Those  who  a«  »^ 
enough  to  write,  add  their  namfli,  »nd  m^ 
would  sign  it  if  they  could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tdls  Ws  D«|l»'J^ 
of  tbe  glories  of  tbe  dav ;  bow  he  was  (»n»oIw 
and  what  be  advised  ;  how  he  was  intited  inu 
-the  great  room,  where  his  lordsbfp  eaUff  ""■ 
by  bis  name ;  bow  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Ft*"- 
ctt.  Sir  Joseph,  or  Sir  George;  how  ^  * 
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%urik9  ^  vfiu^D,  nJ94  4r^  un»iiiiU]r  to  Ihe 
three  bf o^bors. 

him>  or  ^bow  iriliB  ^ad  lacked  bis^  upj  bean) 
the  talie  of  luxfix^  with  eovy,  aod  a^  laat  ip^ujrev 
ivbat  WM  tbqir  peUMon.  Of  the  petit^q^  {lothiQ^ 
is  reme^ber^d  by  t^e  i^ri:aiu>t,  b^t  tbf^  H  WHS 
muf^i  of  feaiv  ai^4  apprebenvionfly  and  some- 
thing yery  a|ar^i'j3^  aod  that  be  is  sure  if  19 
againat  tJbe  govecn.inent ;  the  other  is  convinced 
thai  it  miist  ]|;»e  right,  and  wiBhes  he  bad  beeii 
there,  |or  h^  loyes  wine  and  venison,  aod  is  re- 
volved 9|^  long  aa  )ie  livei  to  be  against  the  go- 
vernqnent. 

The  petition  if  then  bapded  from  town  to 
town,  a|)^  from  bouse  to  bpu^,  and  wherever  it 
come*  the  inhabitant  flock  (o|petb^,  that  they 
may  fee  that  which  most  be  senf  to  the  king. 
Names  are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  be- 
C2|use  he  hates  the  papist^,  another  because  he  bas 
vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes;  one  because 
it  will  yex  the  parson,  another  because  he  owes 
h^^  landlord  nothing ;  one  because  be  is  rich, 
Another  because  be  is  poor :  one  to  show  that  be 
is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that  be  can 
I      write. 

The  passage,  howeyer,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Those  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition, 
sometimes  apply  ^  a  ipan  of  higher  rank  and 
more  enlightened  mind,  who,  instead  of  lending 
them  hip  name,  calmly  reproves  them  fpr  being 
seducers  of  the  people. 

Yon  Tvbo  are  here,  aayi  be,  con7plaiiiin|p  of 
veoality,  are  yourselves  the  agents  of  those  wb<^ 
having  estimated  themaelvea  at  too  high  a  price, 
are  only  angry  that  they  are  not  bought.  Tou 
are  appealiiig  from  the  parliament  to  tbe  rabble^, 
and  inviting  those  who  scarcely,  In  the  mos( 
common  affairs,  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to 
judge  of  a  question  complicated  with  law  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  with  the  general  principles 
of  government,  and  t^e  particular  customs  of 
the  Houfe  of  jCommoris ;  you  ^re  shoeing  them 
a  grievance,  so  distant  ^bat  they  cannot  see  it, 
au^  so  Mgbt  tba|  they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  how, 
but  by  uni^ec^sfary  intel1ig<^nce  and  artificial 
provocation,  sboifldthe  fiirmcrs  and  shopkeepers 
of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  know  or  care  how 
Middlesex  is  represented  ?  instead  of  wandering 
thus  round  the  county  to  (^asperate  the  rag^  of 
party,  and  darkjcn  tbp  suspicions  of  ignorance, 
it  if  tbe  duty  of  pxeo  like  you,  who  have  leisure 
for  inquiry,  to  ].pii^  back  ^e  people  to  their 
bopest  labour;  to  tell  tbepi,  that  submission  is 
the  duty  of  tjiie  Igujorant,  and  content  tite  virtue 
of  the  poor;  that  tbey  have  no  s^ill  in  tbe  art  of 
government,  nor  any  interest  in  tbe  dissentions 
of  the  great ;  apd  when  you  meet  with  any,  as 
some  there  are,  wbose  understandings  are  capa- 
ble of  conviction,  ^t  will  become  you  to  allay  this 
foaming  ebullition,  by  8bowin|^  them  thait  they 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  life 


wiU  easily  receive,  and  that  a  ^ov^mment,  of 
which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  representation  of 
Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  that  interest  can 
discover,  or  malice  can  upVraid,  19  government 
^pproac^in^  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that 
^Myie^ce  haf  ^no\yn,  or  history  related. 

JhQ  df udges  ^  fedi^iop  wish  to  change  their 
ground,  they  hear  him  with  sullen  silence,  feel 
conviction  ^ithout  repentance,  ^nd  are  con- 
founded' but  not  a^)ied ;  ^hey'  go  forward'  to 
another  door,  and  fiud  a  lender  reception  from 
^  man  enraged  against  the  government,  because 
be  has  just  be^u  paying  the  if^  upon  bis  win- 
dows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment will  at  all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  people  indeed  do  not  ex- 
pect that  one  House  of  Commons  will  be  much 
booester  or  much  wiser  than  another;  they 'do 
not  suppose  that  the  taxes  will  be  lightened ;  or 
though  they  have  been  so  often  taught  to  hope 
it,  that  soap  and  candles  will  be  cheaper :  they 
expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  of  no  griev- 
ances but  taxes  do  they  complain;  they  wish 
not  the  extension  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  feel 
any  r^traint ;  about  the  security  of  privilege  or 
property  they  are  totally  careless,  for  they  see 
no  property  invaded,  nor  know  till  they  are 
told,  that  any  privilege  has  suffered  violation. 

Least  of  aJl  do  they  expect,  that  any  future  ' 
parliament  will  lessen  its  own  powers,'or  com- 
municate to  the  people  that  authority  which  it 
has  once  obtained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  Is  sufficiently  desirable. 
The  year  of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity ;  and  what 
is  still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  equality.  The 
glutton  now  eats  the  ddicacies  for  which  he 
longed  when  he  could  not  purchase  them,  apd 
the  dri^nkard  |ia8  the  pleasure  of  wine  without 
tiie  cos^.  The  drone  lives  a  while  without  iyork, 
and  tbe  shopkeeper,  in  the  6ow  of  money,  raises 
bis  price.  The  mechanic  that  trembled  at  the 
presence  of  Sir  Joseph,  now  bids  him  come  again 
for  an  answer ;  and  the  poacher  whose  gun  has 
been  seized,  now  finds  an  opportunity  to  reclaim 
it.  Even  the  bonest  man  is  not  displeased  to  see 
himself  important,  and  willingly  resumes  In 
two  years  that  power  which  be  had  resigned 
for  s^ven.  Few  love  their  friends  so  well  as 
not  to  desire  superiority  by  unexpensive  bene^ 
faction. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
plianpe,  the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  beep 
successful.  Few  could  be  perauaded  to  lamen 
evils  which  they  did  not  suffer,  or  to  solicit  fqr 
redress  which  they  do  not  want.  The  petition 
has  been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhaps, 
in  all  but  one,  signed  <$n]y  by  the  meanest  anil 
grosses^  of  the  people. 

Since  this  expe,dient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  distress  tbe  government,  and  equally  pi-acti- 
cable  at  all  times  by  all  who  shall'  be  excluded 
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from  power  mad  Uom  profit,  hi 
Uuk  tffcct,  lot  us  ooDslder  the  oppotltioo  m  no 
loDfor  formldoUo.  Tbo  freot  oogino  has  ro- 
ooilod  upoD  thorn.  Thoj  thought  that  the  iemu 
they  9tnt  were  terms  ^weight,  which  would  have 
anuaoed  ail  and  Mumbled  manys  hut  the  eoiuter- 
nation  !■  now  oTer,  and  their  foes  tUmd  upri^, 
as  before. 

With  (real  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has,  in  his  speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them. 
He  might  SMily  know,  that  what  was  presented 
M  the  sense  of  the  people.  Is  the  sense  only  of 
the  profligate  and  dissolute ;  and  that  whaterer 
parliament  should  bo  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tioners would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  downs,  we 
have  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
quiet  of  the  nation  has  l>een  for  years  disturbed 
by  a  faction,  against  which  all  factions  ought  to 
conspire ;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  desire 
of  leTelling;  It  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
of  zeal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean 
against  the  great. 

When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  English 
invRsions  produced  In  France,  the  Tlllains,  Ima- 
gining  that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
emancipation,  took  arms  In  their  hands,  the 
knights  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
common,  and,  suspending  the  general  hostility, 
united  to  chastise  tiiem. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  faction 
is  distinguished  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  sa- 
Yage  Indecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  is  oommon 
to  all  parties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
brutality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  prevail- 
ed, are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanneas  Is 
cruelty.  This  Is  the  only  faction  that  has  shout- 
ed at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and  that, 
when  his  innocence  procured  his  pardon,  has 
clamoured  for  his  blood. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
other,  have  agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  de- 
cency ;  but  theee  low-bom  raOers  have  attacked 
not  only  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
sovereign,  and  have  endeavoursd,  surely  without 
effect,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  the  only  king,  who,  for  almoet  a  century, 
has  much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endea- 
voured to  deserve  them.  They  have  insulted 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  which 
wei-e  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  sullenness  of 
William,  even  when  half  the  nation  denied  him 
their  allegiance :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven 
from  his  palace ;  and  with  which  scarcely  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify 
the  unhappy  Charles,  even  in  the  remarks  on 
the  cabinet  of  Naseby. 
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It  la  aordy  not  unrsaaaniUs  ts  hsp  ttatib 
9«ti<m  will  oonsttlt  Its  dignity,  if  net  ttaafct; 
and  disdain  to  bo  proteetad  er  cuhnd  \ij  tk 
dedalmers  or  the  plotters  of  a  dty-tsven.  hd 
Rome  fallen  bf  the  Catillnarian  osmpinq,  ^ 
might  have  conaoled  her  HUe  by  tbe  gi«tDe> 
of  her  destro]ren ;  but  what  woold  ban  a&t 
ated  the  disgrace  of  England,  had  lierpvBv 
ment  been  changed  by  Tiler  or  by  Ket? 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  bcfoncr. 
tended  with  the  other,  but  for  some  wd^tjDl 
apparent  Interest.  If  ths  means  were  vM 
the  end  was  grtat  The  civil  war  wm  ^e 
for  what  each  army  called  and  beUeredtfaeta 
religion  and  the  best  government  TVeitn{^f 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  to  ezdode  or  n» 
an  exile  king.  We  are  now  dlspating,  vitkii- 
most  equal  animosity,  whether  Middlmxfh:! 
bo  repreeentcd  or  not  by  a  crlmiosl  from  a  jil 

The  only  comfort  left  in  such  dcfCDtfVT  i^ 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  poviUf. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  nMuMfi 
include  every  single  man.  In  sU  lesd,  nnih 
chemist,  there  is  silver ;  snd  in  sD  copper  ikn 
Is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  dan 
nated  by  the  greater  quantity,  and  wbeoi^ 
precious  particles  are  not  worth  extnctwo.' 
faction  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  tofctke 
to  the  forms  and  oflloes  that  chance  aUod  tk» 

■*  Hunt  uroeoli,  pdvce,  MrtSTk  psteBA" 

A  few  we^s  will  now  show  wfcelber  tbc  {» 
vemment  can  be  shaken  by  empty  ooi«i  * 
whether  the  Action  which  depends  op*  "** 
fluence,  has  not  deceived  alike  the  pohk  » 
Itself.  That  it  should  h&  ve  continued  tiU  m* 
is  sufficientiy  shameful.  None  ess,  oM 
wonder  that  it  haa  been  supported  by  tbe  iks- 
rise,  the  natural  fomenters  of  seditioaaodc*- 
federates  of  tiie  rabble,  of  whose  r^V^^ 
now  remains  but  hatred  of  establidimeDU.  iw 
who  are  angry  to  find  separation  now  ooiy  ^ 
rated,  which  was  once  rewarded:  bat  ettry 
honest  man  must  lament,  that  It  bao  besi|^ 
garded  with  frigid  neutrality  by  tiie  torieiT  ^ 
being  long  accustomed  to  signaliM  tbeir  pi*- 
ciples  by  opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  <«' 
older  tiiat  they  have  at  last  a  king  wbo  l»^ 
not  the  name  of  party,  and  who  wisbet  to  m 
oommon  imther  of  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebrUted  only  by  Tspooi^  *» 
recovers  in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  <*'**°*Vi 
to  madness,  without  any  adequate  csn*. 
return  to  its  wits  and  its  aUegiance  ^^^\Z^ 
pause  has  cooled  it   to    reflection.    ^^^ 
therefore.  Is  necessary,  at  this  olarmiH 
but  to  consider  the  alarm  as  fiJoe-    ^^  ^ 
concessions,  is  to  encourage  encroscbin«»*' 
the  court  despise  the  Action,  sod  tbe  dd*r 
pointed  people  will  soon  deride  It 
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LATE    TRANSACTIONS    RESPECT- 
ING FALKLAND'S  ISLANDS.  1771. 

To  proportion  th«  eagerness  of  contest  to  its 
importance,  seems  too  bard  a  tasic  for  human 
wisdom.  The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  busy 
in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions,  and  the 
pride  of  power  has  destroyed  armies  to  gain  or 
to  keep  unprofitable  possessions. 

Not  many  years  hare  passed  since  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or 
strength  exhausted,  and  to  the  harassed  nations 
peace  was  restored  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
benefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness, 
and  all  implored  the  continuance;  but  what 
continuance  of  happiness  can  l>e  expected,  when 
the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a  contention  for 
a  few  spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deserts  of 
the  ocean,  had  almost  escaped  human  notice, 
and  which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  malce  a 
■ea-mark,  had  perhaps  never  had  a  name  ? 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature 
has  neglected,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be 
claimed  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  greatness,  is 
sometimes  derived  from  unexpected  accidents. 
The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  passage  of 
Ceesar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  when  Falk- 
land's Islands  demand  their  historian. 

But  tbe  writer  to  whom  this  employment 
shall  be  assignee],  will  have  few  opportunities  of 
descriptive  splendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of 
other  countries  it  is  told  how  often  they  have 
changed  their  government;  these  islands  have 
hitherto  changed  only  their  name.  Of  heroes 
to  conquer,  or  legislators  to  civilize,  here  has 
been  no  appearance;  nothing  has  happened  to 
them  but  that  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
search  of  better  habitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who>  under  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken 
possession  of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  sur- 
prised and  terrified  Europe  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
exampled influx  of  riches.  They  were  made  at 
once  insupportably  insolent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  become  irresistibly  powerful,  had  not  their 
mountainous  treasures  been  scattered  in  the 
air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates 
saw  this  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spain 
without  attempting  to  dip  their  own  hands  in  the 
golden  fountain.  France  had  no  naval  skill  or 
power ;  Portugal  was  extending  her  dominions 
in  the  east  over  regions  formed  in  the  gayety  of 
nature ;    the  Hanseatic  league,  being  planned 


only  for  the  security  of  traffic,  had  no  tendency 
to  diocovery  or  invasion;  and  the  commefcial 
states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  lying  upon  the  ocean^ 
did  not-  desire  to  seek  by  great  hazards,  at  a 
distance,  what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found 
with  safety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the' 
sucoses  of  the  Spanish'  navigators,  to  try  if  any 
thing  was  left  that  might  reward  adventure,  or 
incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Cabot  into  the 
north,  but  in  the  north  there  was  no  gold  or 
silver  to  be  found.  The  best  regions  were  pre- 
occupied, ^et  they  stiU  continued  their  hopes' 
and  their  labours.  They  were  tbe  second  na^-' 
tion  that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip, 
the  Wealth  of  America  became  lawful  prize,* 
and  those  who  were  less  afraid  of  danger  than 
of  poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might  easily  be 
obtained  by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  No- 
thing is  difficult  when  gain  and  honour  unite 
their  influence ;  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  these 
expeditions  enlarged  our  views  of  the  new 
world,  and  made  us  first  acquainted  with  ita  re- 
moter coasts. 

In  xh6  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish  (1698,) 
Captain  Davies,  who,  being  sent  out  as  bis  a»^ 
sociate,  was  afterwards  parted  from  him  or  do* 
•erted  him,  as  he  was  driven  by  violence  of 
weather  about  the  straito  of  MageUan,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands 
now  called  Falkland's  Islands,  but  his  distresa 
permitted  him  not  to  make  any  observation, 
and  he  left  them  as  he  found  them,  without  a 
name. 

Not  long  afterwards  (1694)  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins  being  in  the  same  seas  with  the  same 
designs,  saw  these  Islands  again,  if  they  are 
indeed  the  same  islands,  and,  in  honour  of  his 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkin's  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  sufficient  to 
procure  a  general  reception  to  the  new  name ; 
for  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  ^  now  beoome 
strong  enough  not  only  to  defend  themselves^ 
but  to  attack  their  masters,  sent  (1696)  Verba* 
gen  and  Sebald  de  Wert  into  the  South  Seas, 
these  islands  which  were  not  supposed  to  have 
been  known  l>efore,  obtained  the  denomination 
of  Sebald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time 
placed  in  tbe  charto ;  though  Frezser  tells  us, 
that  they  were  yet  considered  as  of  doubtful  ex* 
isti'nce. 

Their  present  English  name  was  probably 
given  them  (1669)  by  Strong,  whose  Journal, 
yet  unprinted,  may  be  found  in  the  Museum. 
This  name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  has  . 
from  that  time,  1  believeybeen  received  into  our 
maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by 
the  wars  of  William  and   Anne,   saw  those 
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I|l^n4i  tn^  m«QUoiMd  Ui«in ;  bat  tbei  wpee  x«| 
i}o(  o«iD44«nd  M  tarritoriw  wotih  «  ooatcs^ 
9tr9|tg  •ffirmed  that  there  wm  oo  i^rood,  and 
Piampier  su^wcted  that  they  had  dq  water. 

Fr«ri«r  deepribai  their  appe^Dce  wricti  span 
4istiDetnpi9^  anid  mei^tioiu  wfimp  Bhipe  af  St. 
Maloee,  by  which  they  had  been  vUitedy  an4  }o 
which  he  e^ma  willing  enough  to  avcriUp  the 
honour  of  difooTering  islands  which  yet  ^a  ad- 
Baits  to  haye  been  seen  by  HawkinS|  aiHl  o^u^cd 
by  Sebald  da  Wert.  H^  I  suppoecb  ip  honour 
of  his  oountrymen»  caUed  t^em  the  Ma^ouiofs, 
the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spaulaitisy 
who  seem  not»  till  yery  lat^y,  to  have  thought 
them  Important  enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Sinoe  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage,  they 
haya  very  much  changed  their  opinion,  finding 
a  settlement  in  Pepys's  or  Falkland's  Island  re- 
oommei^ded  by  the  a^t^or  as  necessary  to  the 
success  of  our  future  expeditions  sgainst  ^c 
9fi^t  of  Chili,  and  as  of  such  usf$  and  import- 
ance that  it  W0UI4  produos  n^finy  advantages 
in  psacfr  and  in  w^  would  ipake  uf  ipasten  of 
$h«  South  Sea. 

Searpsly  fuiy  degree  of  Judgment  if  sufficient 
to  i9Stra}n  the  imagination  from  magnifying 
that  on  which  it  is  long  detained.  The  relator 
of  Aneon's  voyage  had  heated  his  niipd  with  its 
various  ev^ts,  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
which  It  was  begun,  and  t)ie  vexation  su/Tered 
by  its  T*rious  miscarrlsgef,  aP4  then  thought 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation 
than  thai  which  might  pirompte  ths  success  of 
inch  another  enterprise. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed 
«nd  aMfined  all  that,  when  they  first  spread  their 
sails,  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  consequence 
WQuid  yet  have  produced  very  little  hurt  to  the 
Spaniards,  find  Y«ry  little  benefit  to  the  English. 
They  would  (lave  $aken  a  few  towns;  Anson 
^(i  )>is  ooinpf^niona  woiUd  have  shared  the 
piundar  or  the  ransom ;  and  the  Spaniards,  find- 
ing their  southern  territories  accessible,  would 
dtr  the  future  have  guarded  them  betfer« 

T^af  suc^  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war, 
no  man  that  copsid^rs  its  situation  will  deny, 
^ut  war  ip  not  the  whole  business  of  life :  it 
happens  but  seffiqm,  and  eyery  man,  either  good 
or  wi^  wishes  th^t  its  frequency  were  still  less. 
Thf(  conduct  wjiich  betqiyii  designs  of  future 
l^ostilUy,  if  if  ^Ofsp  qof  acite  violence,  will  al- 
ways gpufsrat^  pf^ignify;  it  mifsf  for  ever  ex- 
clod^  confidence  and  friendship,  and  continue  ^ 
cold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocji^ion 
of  indirect  iignries,  without  the  bravery  oif  war, 
qr  the  security  of  peace. 

The  advuntsge  of  such  a  settlement  In  time  of 
peacfs  is,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For 
wliat  use  can  it  have  but  of  a  station  for  contra- 
band traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and  a  recepta- 
cle of  theft?  Narborougb,  about  a  century  ago, 
was  of  opinion*  that  no  advau  toge  could  be  ob- 


tained In  voyam  to  tlie  Spilth  Sfi^  aiceept  by 
such  an  armament  as,  with  a  sailor's  morality, 
nUgM  trade  byfirce.  |(  ia  w^  known  that  the 
prohibitions  of  foraign  commeros^  an^  In  these 
ooontrias^  to  the  last  degias  rigonv^  and  that 
no.  1099,  not  autlwrlaad  by  the  Uiy  of  ^psin, 
can  trade  there  but  by  foroe  or  stealth.  What- 
avar  prsAt  la  oMainad,  must  be  gained  hy  the 
violanea  of  npine,  or  dexterity  of  f<aud. 

Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at 
such  purity  and  excellence^  bpt  t^t  sospe  con- 
nifi^iica  at  least  will  be  indulged  tQ  the  trium- 
phant and  snooessful  cheat.  He  that  brings 
wealth  homs^  Is  seldom  interrcgated  by  what 
means  if  was  obtained*  Tbis»  however,  is  one 
of  those  modes  of  corruption  with  whi<4i  man- 
kind ought  always  \o  struggle,  and  they  may  in 
time  hope  to  overannsk  Th^ne  is  reason  to  ex- 
psct,  that,  as  the  world  is  more  enlightened, 
policy  fnd  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled, 
and  t|iat  nations  wiU  learn  not  to  do  what  they 
would  not  suffer. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  pDt  la 
a  degree  of  depri^vity  far  below  that  wbicA  open- 
ly incites  and  manifestly  protects  it.  To  pardon 
a  pirate  may  be  iiy  urious  to  mankind ;  but  how 
much  g|*eater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in 
which  all  pirates  shfOl  be  safe !  The  contraband 
trader  is  not  more  worthy  of  protections :  If, 
with  Narborough,  he  trades  by  force,  he  is  a 
pirate;  if  he  trade  sacretly^  he  is  only  a  thief. 
Those  who  bppcstly  refuse  his  traffic,  he  hatra 
as  obstructors  of  his  profit :  and  those  with  whona 
he  deals  he  cheats,  because  he  knows  that  they 
dare  not  complain.  He  liye«  with  a  h^art  full 
of  that  malignity  which  fear  of  detection  always 
generates  in  those  who  are  to  defend  unjust  ac- 
quisitions sgaiost  lawful  authority;  and  when 
he  comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired,  he 
brings  a  mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  fur 
reproot^  and  too  ^tupid  for  refiection ;  he  ofTenda 
the  high  by  his  insolence,  and  corrupts  the  low 
by  his  example. 

Whether  these  truths  were  forgotten  o^  de- 
spised, or  whether  some  better  purpose  waa  then 
in  agitation,  the  representation  made  in  Anaop's 
voyage  h^d  such  effect  upon  the  statesmen  of 
that  time,  that  (In  1746)  some  sloops  were  fitted 
out  for  the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys'f  apd 
Falkland's  Islancls,  and  for  furthep  disppveriea 
in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedition,  though 
perhaps  designed  to  be  secret^  wss  not  long 
concealed  from  Wall,  the  Spanish  smhaasador, 
who  so  vehemently  oppoeed  it,  and  so  strongly 
maintained  the  right  of  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
exclpsive  dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the 
English  ministry  relinquished  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal design,  and  declared  that  the  examination 
of  those  two  islands  was  the  utmost  that  tfi^ir 
orders  should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  libcml  or  suf- 
ficiently submissive ;  yet  the  Spanisli  court  ' 
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neither  ^tified  l>y  our  Undnefls,  nor  softbYied 
b;  our  humility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who 
then  resided  at  Madrid,  was  interrogated  by 
CarvBJal  concemin^the  visit  intended  to  Pepys't 
and  Falkland's  Islands  in  term3  of  great  jealoosy 
and  discontent ;  and  the  Intended  expedition  waft 
represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of  the 
late  peace,  ye^  as  an  act  inconsistent  with  ami- 
cable intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  professions 
of  mutual  kindness  wbiuTi  then  passed  between 
Spain  and  England.  K'eene  was  directed  to 
protest  that  nothing  more  than  mere  dIs<J6very 
was  intended,  and  that  no  settlement  was  t6  be 
established.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that 
If  this  was  4  voyage  of  wanfon  curioAlty,  it  might 
be  gratified  with  less  trouble,  for  he  was  willing 
to  communicate  whatever  was  known  ;  that  to 
go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  reasonable 
act:  and  it  would  be  a  sTender  sacrifice  to 
peace  and  fHendshTp  to  omit  a  voyage  In  wblch 
nothing  was  to  be  gained :  tbat  if  we  left  the 
places  as  we  fouAd  them,  the  voyage  was  nseless ; 
4nd  Hr  we  'took  possession,  it  was  k  hostile  a^rma- 
med't,  nor  could  we  expect  tbat  the  Spanhirdft 
would  suppose  us  to  visit  the  southern  parta  of 
America  only  from  curiosity,  after  l!he  scheme 
proposed  by  the  author  of  Anson's  voyage. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of 
aettlTng,  It  Is  apparent  that  We  c6uld  not  defend 
the  propriety  of  Our  expedition  by  arguments 
equivalent  to  Carvajal's  objections.  This  minis- 
try, therefore,  dismissed  the  whole  deiign,  but 
no  dedaration  waa  i^qufred  by  Which  our  right 
Ui  pursue  it  hereafter  might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  fhrgot- 
ten  or  neglected,  tin  the  conduct  of  naral  affairs 
was  intrusted  to  the  £ai1  of  Egmont,  a  man 
whose  mind  Wtm  vlgoroiu  and  ardent,  whose 
kn6wledge  Waa  extensive,  and  whose  design* 
W^re  magnificent ;  but  who  had  somewhat  vi- 
Ihrt^  his  judgmefit  by  too  much  indulgence  6f 
romantic  projects  and  airy  spectilations. 

Lofd  Egmont*8  eagemeta  after  something  new 
detcrritilned  blm  to  inake  Inquiry  after  Falk- 
land's Island,  and  he  tent  out  Captain  Byron, 
'Who,  In  the  beginning  tff  tbe  year  1765,  took,  he 
says,  a  formiil  poasessfoH  in  the  name  of  his  Bri- 
tannic  Majesty. 

The  poasession  of  tlris  plaee  Is,  acoordlbg  to 
Mr.  Byron's  representation,  no  desptcbble  kcqui- 
sftlon.  He  conceived  tbe  Itiand  to  be  i(Ix  or 
ievtn  hundred  miles  round,  and  repreientbd  It 
ft  region  naked  fndted  of  wo6d,  but  whIcK.  f^ 
that  defect  were  supplied,  would  baVe  all  that 
natnre,  almcMtt  all  thatldxury,  could  wtint.  The 
barbotrr  be  foufid  capkcious  and  Secure,  and 
therefore  iftonght  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  Eg- 
mont.  Of  Water  there  Was  no  want,  and  the 
ground  he  deilcrlbM  a^falivingall  the  excellences 
of  soil,  and  as  covered  with  antiscorbutic  herbs, 
tbe  restoratives  of  the  sailor.  Provision  was 
eaaily  to  be  bad,  for  they  killed  almost  every  day 


a  hundred  geese  to  each  ship,  by  ^Itlng  tbeai 
with  stones.  Not  content  with  physic  and  with 
food,  he  tearched  y^  deeper  fot  iHh  value  of  th4 
new  dominion.  He  dug  In  quMft  df  6re,  found 
iron  In  abundance,  and  did  not  debpalf  of  noble^ 
metab. 

A  country  thus  fScrtile  and  detlghtfal,  lbrta<» 
nately  found  where  none  would  haVe  expected  it, 
about  tbe  fiftieth  degree  southern  latitude^  could 
not  without  great  s'uplnebees  be  neglected,  ^ar- 
ly  in  the  next  year  (JIuraary  «,  1766)  Captain 
Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he 
erected  a  small  blocktious^  and  statioi^ed  a  gar* 
rison.  His  description  Wat  less  flattering.  He 
found  what  he  calls  a  matt  of  islands  tAd  broken 
lands,  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bo^, 
with  no  better  prospsct  than  th^t  df  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetiial. 
Tet  this,  says  he,  is  summer,  and  if  the  winds  of 
ivinter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  thioae  wbd 
De  but  two  cables'  length  fh>m  the  iJiore,  mast 
paas  weeks  without  any  <JommAnicAtion  with  It 
The  plenty  which  regaled  MV.  Byrofr,  itad 
which  might  haV6  supported  not  only  armies  but 
armies  of  Patagons,  Was  no  longer  to  be  found; 
The  geese  were  too  wise  to  stay  When  inen  Violate 
ed  their  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride's  crew  coftfd 
only  now  and  then  kill  a  gooee  WhMi  thi 
weather  woCdd  permit  AH  tho  quadruped^ 
which  he  met  there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  hini 
to  have  been  brought  npon  tbe  Ice ;  bni  (i  tise- 
Ies8  animals,  such  as  sea-lions  and  p'enguhis, 
which  he  cal^s  vermin,  the  number  wte  Incr^-: 
ble.  He  allows,  however,  that  thote  who  toncA 
at  these  islands  may  find  geese  and  snipes,  akid 
in  the  summer  months,  wild  celery  and  florrd. 

No  token  was  seeh  by  either  of  ftny  ietlHement 
ever  made  upon  thi^  island,  and  Mr.  MacbrfdA 
thought  himftdf  M  secure  from  hostile  iSHhi^ 
bance,  that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  blddc- 
house  he  omitted  to  open  the  p6rtM  tctd  loop- 
holes. 

When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Fort  Eg- 
mont, it  was  necessary  to  try  what  kustenance 
the  ground  could  be,  by  culture,  etciUsA  to  pro^ 
duee.  A  garden  was  prepared,  but  the  planta 
that  sprung  up  withered  away  In  ImmaCurlty. 
Some  fir-seeds  were  sown ;  but  though  this  b6 
the  native  tree  of  rugged  climates,  (he  young  firs 
that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker 
herbag'e.  The  cold  continued  long,  and  the 
ocean  ^Idom  Was  at  rest. 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  vegetable. 
Goats,  sheep,  and  hogs,  that  were  dueled  thither, 
were  found  to  thrive  and  increase  as  In  other 
places. 

Nil  mortaiibus  arduum  est.  There  Is  nothing 
which  human  courage  will  not  undertake,  and 
little  that  human  patience  will  not  endure.  The 
garrison  lived  upon  Falkland's  Island,  shrinking 
from  the  blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  ookmy  which  could  never  become 
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la<tep«iMl«nt»  for  It  n€Y«r  eoald  be  able  to  main- 
tain  itself.  The  ncceaMrjr  eupplles  were  anou- 
all/  lent  from  Eof  land,  at  an  expenee  which  the 
Admiralty  b^gan  to  think  would  not  quickly  be 
repaid.  But  shame  of  deaertlnf  a  project,  and 
unwillingnest  to  contend  with  a  projector  that 
meant  well,  continued  the  garrison,  and  sup- 
plied it  with  regular  remittances  of  stores  and 
proTision. 

That  of  which  we  were  almost  weary  our- 
selves,  we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  envy ;  and 
tlierefore  supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted 
to  reside  in  Falkland's  Island,  the  undisputed 
lords  of  tempest-beaten  barrennesa 

But  on  the  88th  of  November,  1760,  Captain 
Hunt,  obserrlng  a  Spanish  schooner  hovering 
about  the  Island  and  surveying  it,  sent  the  com- 
mander a  message,  by  which  he  required  him  to 
depart.  The  Spaniard  made  an  appearance  of 
obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  back  with  letters 
written  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solldad,  and 
bvought  by  the  chief  officer  of  a  settlement  on 
the  east  part  of  Falkland's  Island. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina,  November  30th, 
the  governor  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt, 
when  he  ordered  the  schooner  to  depart,  as- 
•umod  a  power  to  which  he  could  have  no  pre- 
tensions, by  sending  an  imperious  message  to 
the  Spaniards  in  the  king  of  Spain*e  own  do- 
minions. 

In  another  letter,  sent  at  the  sams  time,  he 
supposes  the  English  to  be  in  that  part  only  by 
aeddent,  and  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  first 
warning.  This  letter  was  acnompanied  by  a 
prassiit,  of  which,  sa^  he,  •*  If  it  be  neither 
equal  to  my  desire  nor  to  your  merit,  you  must 
Imputo  the  deficiency  to  the  situation  of  us 
both.** 

In  retnm  to  this  hostils  civility.  Captain  Hunt 
warned  them  from  the  island,  which  he  claimed 
In  the  name  of  the  king,  as  belonging  to  the 
English  by  right  of  the  fii-st  discovery,  and  the 
first  settlement. 

This  was  an  assertion  of  more  confidence  than 
certainty.  The  right  of  discovery,  indeed,  has 
already  appeared  to  be  probable,  but  the  right 
which  priority  of  settlement  confers  I  know 
not  whether  we  yet  can  establish. 

On  December  lOth,  the  officer  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Fort  Solldad  made  three  protests 
against  Captain  Hunt :  for  threatening  to  fire  up- 
on him ;  for  oppoeing  his  entrance  into  Port  £g- 
mont;  and  for  entering  himself  Into  Port  Solldad. 
On  the  12th  the  Governor  of  Port  ^olidad  for- 
mally  warned  Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  £g- 
mont,  and  to  forbear  the  navigation  of  these 
seas,  without  permission  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeating 
his  former  claim ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders 
were  to  keep  possession :  and  by  once  more 
warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart 

The  next  month  produced  more  protests  and 


mors  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  waa  ncariy  the 
same.  The  operationa  of  each  harmlem  enmity 
baring  produced  no  effect,  were  then  recipro- 
cally discontinued,  and  the  English  were  left  for 
a  time  to  eqjoy  the  pleasures  of  Falkland's  Is- 
land without  molestation. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
A  few  months  afterwards  (June  ith,  1770)  the 
Industry,  a  Spanish  frigate,  commanded  by  an 
officer  whow  name  was  Madariaga,  andiored  ia 
Port  Egmont,  bound,  as  was  said,  for  Port  So- 
Udad,  and  reduced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos 
Ayres  of  fifty-three  days,  to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  en- 
tered the  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  aa  Is 
borne  by  the  commander  of  a  naval  armament, 
was  displayed  from  the  Industry.  Captain 
Farmer,  of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to 
cooM  on  shore,  and  assist  in  its  defisnee;  and 
directed  Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favourite 
Arlgate^  which  he  commanded,  nearer  to  the 
land,  llie  Spaniards  easily  discoTcring  the 
purpose  of  his  motion,  let  him  know,  that  if  he 
weighed  his  anchor,  they  would  fire  upon  his 
ship ;  but  paying  no  regard  to  these  menaoes,  he 
advanced  toward  the  shors.  The  Spanish  fleet 
followed,  and  two  shote  were  fired,  which  fell 
at  a  distance  fh»m  him.  He  then  eeni  to  in- 
quire the  reason  of  such  hostility,  and  wras  told 
that  the  shots  were  intended  only  as  signals. 

Both  the  English  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
to  Madariaga,  the  Spanish  commodore,  wmmlng 
him  from  the  island,  as  from  a  place  which  the 
English  held  by  right  of  discovery. 

Madariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 
of  unnecessary  mischief,  invited  them  (June 
9th)  to  send  an  officer  who  should  take  a  Tiew 
of  bis  forces,  that  they  might  be  conyinoed  of 
the  vanity  of  reaistonoe,  and  do  that  without 
compulsion,  which  he  was,  upon  refusal,  pre- 
pared to  enforce. 

An  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hon* 
dred  men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-aeven  cnnneiv 
four  mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  five  frigates*  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guns,  which  were  now  stotioned  opposite 
to  the  blockhouse. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in 
which  he  maintained  his  master's  right  to  the 
whole  Magellanic  r^ion,  and  exhorted  the  Eng- 
lish to  retire  quietly  from  the  settlement,  which 
they  could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  main- 
tain  by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  a^sray 
whatever  they  were  desirous  to  remove,  aund 
promised  his  receipt  for  what  should  be  l^t, 
that  no  loss  might  be  suffered  by  them. 

His  propositions  wero  expressed  in  terms  of 
great  civility ;  but  he  concludes  with  desnamd- 
ing  an  answer  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Having,  while  he  was  writing,  received- the 
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lettan  ot  warninf  wrrtten  the  day  before  by  tbe  I 
Engliabi  captains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
bimtdf  able  to  prove  the  kinf  of  Spam's  ^de  to 
all  those  countries,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for 
verbal  altercations.  He  persisted  in  his  deter- 
miiiation,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for 
an  answer. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Farmer, 
that  though  there  had  been  prescribed  yet  a 
shorter  time,  he  would  still  resolutely  defend 
his  charge;  that  this,  whether  menace  or  force, 
would  be  considered  as  an  insult  on  the  British 
flag,  and  that  satisfaction  would  certainly  be 
required. 

On  the  next  day  (June  10th)  Madariaga  land- 
ed his  foross,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
he  had  no  bloody  conquest.  The  English  had 
only  a  wooden  blockhouse,  built  at  Woolwich, 
and  carried  in  pieces  to  the  island,  with  a  small 
bettery  of  cannon.  To  contend  with  obstinacy 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hope. 
After  the  exchange  of  a  very  few  shots,  a  capi- 
tulation was  proposed. 

The  Spanish  commander  acted  with  modera* 
tion;  he  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror;  what 
he  had  ofRered  before  the  attack,  he  granted 
after  the  victory ;  the  English  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  place  with  every  honour,  only  their 
departure  was  ddlayed,  by  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tnlation,  twenty  days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay, 
the  rudder  of  the  Favourite  was  taken  off.  What 
they  desired  to  carry  away,  they  removed  with- 
out molestation ;  and  of  what  they  left*  an  in- 
ventory was  drawn,  for  which  the  Spanish  offi- 
cer, by  his  receipt,  promised  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so 
distant,  the  English  ministry  could  not  possibly 
have  such  notice  as  might  enable  them  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  conquest,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
oost  but  three  days;  for  the  Spaniards,  either 
supposing  tbe  garrison  stronger  than  it  was,  or 
resolving  to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  or  consider- 
ing that,  as  their  force  was  greater,  there  was 
less  danger  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power 
that  made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  ones  de- 
manded and  obtained  poasession* 

The  first  account  of  aay  discontent  expressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  brought  by  Captain  Hunt, 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  Sd,  1770,  in- 
formed the  Admiralty  that  the  Island  had  been 
daimed  in  December  by  the  Governor  of  Port 
Bolidad. 

This  dalm,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  little  dig- 
nity,  without  any  known  direction  from  his  su- 
periors, could  be  considered  only  as  the  zeal 
or  officiousness  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of 
publio  notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance^ 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Ma- 
drid, gave  notice  to  lord  Weymouth  of  an  ac- 
count newly  brought  to  Cadiz,  that  the  English 
-vvere  in  possession  of  Port  Cuizada,  the  same 
srUch  we  call  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Magdlanlo 


sea;  that  in  January  they  had  warned  away 
two  Spanish  ships ;  and  that  an  armament  was 
sent  out  in  May  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  dislodge 
them.  r 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  ac- 
count was  true ;  but  the  information,  however 
fiiithful,  was  too  late  for  prevention.  It  was 
easily  known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  May 
had  before  August  succeeded  or  miscarried. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltby  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  now 
epitomised,  of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's 
Islands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  wit- 
ness that  no  time  was  lost.  The  navy  was  sur- 
veyed, the  ships  refitted,  and  commanders  ap- 
pointed; apd  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled, 
well  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expedition, 
after  so  long  a  peace,  perhaps  never  known  be- 
fore, and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other  nation  had 
been  capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  so  efficacioua  in  its  event,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  utmost  potrer  of  that  noisy  fac- 
tion which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  some- 
times with  the  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  some- 
times with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation. 
Every  man  saw,  and  every  honest  man  saw 
with  detestation,  that  they  who  desired  to  force 
their  sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the 
same  time  to  disable  him  from  action^ 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  ministry  easily 
broke  through  all  the  machinations  of  these 
pigmy  rebcl^  and  our  armament  was  quickly 
such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  negotiations  ef- 
.fectnaL 

The  Prince  of  Maaseran,  in  his  first  confer- 
ence with  the  English  ministers  on  this  occasion, 
owned  tliat  he  had  from  Madrid  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  English  had  been  forcibly  ex- 
pelled from  Falkland's  Island  by  Buccarelli, 
the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayrss,  without  any 
partieular  orders  from  the  king  of  Spain.  But 
being  asked,  whether  in  his  master's  name  he 
disavowed  Buccarelli's  violence,  he  refused  to 
answer  without  direction. 

The  scene  of  negotiation  was  now  removed 
to  Madrid,  and  in  September,  Mr.  Harris  was 
directed  to  demand  from  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
minister,  the  restitution  of  Falkland's  Island, 
and  a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would 
object  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  or- 
dered the  Spaniards  to  depart  fVom  the  same 
island.  To  this  it  was  replied.  That  the  English 
forces  were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  nations 
away ;  but  if  compliance  were  refused,  to  pro- 
ceed quietly  in  making  .their  settlement,  and. 
suffer  the  subjects  of  whatever  power  to  remain 
there  without  molestation.  By  possession  thus, 
taken,  there  was  only  a  disputable  daim  ad- 
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▼MiMdt  whkk  Hiigbl  1m  p—wWy  and  rmolari/ 
4MkM,  witfaout  inralt,  and  witlMmC  forp0 ;  and 
IT  tlM  Spuianla  hai  oMuplaiiMd  at  the  BritMi 
court,  their  reaaom  would  havo  been  beard,  and 
all  injarlet  rtdreiwd }  but  that,  by  pv^sajipoainf 
the  Justice  of  their  own  title,  and  haWtif  noonrw 
10  anna,  without  any  froTiooa  mitiee  or  ivaaon- 
Btranco^  they  had  Tlolated  the  peae«,  and  inault* 
ed  the  Britioh  goTemoient ;  and  therefore  it  wae 
expeeted  that  latlifiiction  ahonld  be  made  by 
pBMie  dieairowali  and  immediate  reititntlon. 

The  answer  of  Orimaldi  was  amblfaous  and 
cold.  He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  or> 
d«ra  had  been  ftven  for  driving  the  £nf  llsh  fbam 
their  settlemeDt }  but  made  no  scruple  of  do- 
elarlBir,  that  saeh  ia  ejeethm  waa  nothinf  more 
than  the  aettlen  might  have  expected ;  and  that 
Bttecanlli  had  not.  In  his  opIniiNi,  Inevrad  any 
Uame,  aa  the  geoml  ii^mietlnia  to  the  Ameri- 
om  g«t«nidn  were»  to  mHu  no  enorMehments 
M  the  Spantih  dominions. 

In  October,  the  Prinoa  of  Masserah  prnpaasd 
a  fonvention  for  the  aeoommodatian  of  dlflhr- 
enoes  by  mutnal  concessions,  In  which  the  wam- 
Init  g<v«n  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hmt  riionld  be 
dlsatowcpd  on  one  aide,  and  the  Ttoienee  used  by 
Buecardii  en  the  other.  This  offer  was  consi- 
dered as  little  lem  than  a  new  Ineoh,  and  Gri- 
ttaldi  WM  told,  that  Injury  reqnhred  reparation ; 
that  when  either  party  had  snifered  eirident 
irtong,  there  was  not  the  parity  subsisting  which 
is  implisd^  oonventionsand  contraets ;  that  w« 
ionsldered  ouroelTes  as  openly  insulted,  and 
iemandad  mtlsfoctlon  plenary  and  nnoondl- 
HonaL 

-  GHmaldi  aflhcted  to  wondef  that  wa  wen  not 
yet  appeased  by  their  concessions.  They  had, 
he  mid,  gnmtad  all  that  was  required ;  they  had 
oAnred  to  restore  the  Island  In  the  state  In  which 
they  found  it ;  but  he  tiianght  that  they  llkewias 
might  hope  for  some  regard,  and  that  the  warn- 
ing sent  by  Hunt  would  be  dlmvowed. 

Mr.  Hariris,  cttr  minister  at  Madrid,  Imlsted 
Aat  the  Injmred  p«rty  had  a  right  to  nneondl- 
ildnal  repatsftlon,  und  OrimaMI  delayed  his  an- 
iwer,  that  a  eomicll  might  be  called.  In  a  few 
days  orders  were  dispatched  tn  Prines  Massevsn, 
by  which  he  waa  tommlesioned  to  declare  the 
Ung  ef  Spain'b  readlnem  to  satisfy  the  demands 
df  the  hlt>g  of  England,  in  expectation  of  r»- 
oeirfng  ft-om  him  a  redprocal  eatislhotiMi,  by 
the  dfsaTowri,  a6  often  required,  of  Hunt's 
wamfng. 

Finding  Ifte  ajpinlardi  diepoeed  to  make  no 
ether  ackncrwledgments,  the  English  ministry 
eonsidered  a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  ayoid- 
ed.  In  the  fetter  end  of  Norembcr,  prlTate  no- 
tice was  glrm  of  thefr  danger  to  the  merchants 
at  Cadix,  and  the  officers  absent  from  Gibraltar 
were  remanded  to  their  potta.  Our  taaval  force 
was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made  no  abate- 
ment of  our  original  demand. 


The  ahsthmey  of  the  apanish  ceurt  stffl  nh. 
tinned,  and  about  the  end  ef  the  yesr  all  lufw 
of  raeonciOatlan  was  so  nsarly  extfaigahhd, 
that  hfr.  Hank  waa  dirsetcd  Is  withdraw,  with 
the  usual  foffm%  frsm  hb  fesidencs  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  Is  commonly  firm,  and  finsncn  it 
commonly  snocsssful ;  having  not  swdM  oor 
first  rsquloltioai  witii  any  snpsrflaeuB  appcad- 
ages,  we  had  nothing  to  yi«ld,  we  therefore  00)7 
repeated  onr  fiiat  proposition,  prepand  forwiTi 
though  deslrona  of  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  tfasUngof 
Francs  dlsmissod  Choiseul  iVom  hb  enploj. 
ments.  What  effect  this  leyolation  sf  tin 
French  oomrt  had  upon  ths  Sponlih  oMDmb,  I 
prstend  not  to  bo  informed.  CboissBl  had  it- 
ways  profesaed  padfie  dispesltiens,  nsr  ia  It  cer- 
tain, however  it  aaay  be  suspected,  that  he  talk- 
ed  in  dUfarent  stralna  to  dlAfrnt  partica. 

It  seeam  to  bo  alBnat  the  unifsnal  trm  d 
histscians  loauppoee  it  poUticafly,  a  H  ta  phjii- 
eally  tme^  that  every  offset  hai  a  prepertioaatt 
cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of  Battffspai 
BBattar^  the  motion  pawduced  ou  be  bat  e^ial 
to  the  force  of  the  moving  power;  but  the  0^ 
rations  of  life,  whether  private  er  pnUlo,  ad. 
aait  no  each  laws.  The  eapricei  of  volanltfj 
agents  kngh  at  ealcnladon.  It  Is  not  alvtj» 
that  tbeiw  Is  a  atrong  nason  for  a  gnat  emit. 
Obstinaey  and  icxibllity,  mattgftily,  and  kiad- 
neas,  give  plaea  afterMldy  to  caah  other,  ud 
the  reason  of  those  vhslmltudes,  howtver  Inp^ 
taut  ttay  bo  the  oonstquenees^  often  eacapei  tkt 
mind  In  which  the  diango  ie  made^ 

Whether  the  altemtion  whldi  b^gia  In  Jua* 
ary  to  appear  in  the  Spanloh  oouns^  had  tflf 
other  eaueo  than  conviction  of  the  ispropridir 
of  their  past  conduct,  nnd  of  the  danger  «/* 
new  vrar,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide;  bot  they  !)•■ 
gan,  whatever  was  the  reason,  to  rdax  their 
haughtlneas,  and  Mr.  Harris's  dcpartare  v« 
countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  England  were  i(D 
continued,  and  on  January  2tod,  the  prion  ^ 
Masso^n  deliverod  a  deelaratiott,  hi  wbleh  the 
king  of  Spain  "dkavowa  the  violent  eotarrin 
of  Bncearrili,**  and  proaafsoe  •<  to  mlore  the 
pon  and  fort  called  Egmont,  "Mtfa  all  th«  artiV- 
hay  and  stores,  according  to  the  invdntoiy." 

To  this  promise  of  restitutiOtt  is  aoljeined, 
that  « this  engagement  U  restora  Port  ^ont 
cannot,  nor  ought  In  any  wise  to  aifect  the  qo» 
tion  of  the  prior  right  of  sotereigBty  ef  the 
Malouin#,  Otiierwiae  ealM  Fafiklttd'a  It- 
lands." 

This  concession  was  accepted  by  ths  Bari  ^ 
Hochford,  who  declared  on  the  part  of  hbiBtf- 
ter,  that  the  prince  of  Masseran  befng  aot^' 
fxed  by  his  catholic  majesty  *to  ofltar  In  hh 
majesty's  name  to  the  king  of  Great  BtftaiB  1 
satisfoction  for  the  injury  doln  hhn  by^ii!"*' 
scosing   him   cf   Port  Egmont,*'  and  batinf 
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■igned  A  diBdanlloo  expr««lng  that  bis  oatholie 
m^jaity  **  dkavows  iht  ocpedltion  against  Port 
£gm«iit»  and  aifsges  to  restore  it  in  the  state 
in  which  it  stood  befera  the  10th  of  Jane^  177D, 
his  Britumio  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
declaration*  together  with  the  fall  peiformance 
of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  his  oathoUe 
toB^eM^f  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injurf  done  to 
the  erown  of  Great  firitain." 

This  Is  all  that  was  originally  demanded. 
The  esfpedition  is  disaTowod,  and  the  idand  Is 
restorsd.  An  injury  is  adcnowledged  by  the 
reeeptlon  of  Lord  Roohford's  paper,  who  twice 
mentlMu  tho  word  nffury,  and  twice  the  word 

The  Spaniards  have  stipolated  that  the  grant 
of  possession  shall  not  preclude  the  question  of 
prior  right,  a  question  which  we  shall  probably 
males  no  haste  to  discuss,  and.  a  right  of  which 
no  formal  resignation  was  erer  required.  This 
reserre  has  supplied  matter  for  much  damour, 
and  perhaps  the  English  ministry  would  hsTO 
been  better  pleased  had  the  declaration  been 
without  it.  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we 
haTo  not  more?  When  the  posieision  is  con* 
ceded,  where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
that  concession  supposes  to  be  merely  hypothe- 
tical, is  referred  to  the  Greek  calends  Isr  a  fu- 
ture disqukitlon  ?  Were  tho  Switzers  less  ftoe 
or  less  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
clared independent,  before  the  treaty  of  Went* 
phalia  ?  Is  the  king  of  France  lets  a  soTcreign 
because  the  king  of  England  partakes  his  tide? 

If  asTereigvty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
any  prince  is  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do. 
miaions ;  If  sovereignty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
superior  is  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at 
Port  Egmont  with  sovereign  authority,  Al* 
most  every  new-acquired  territory  Is  in  some 
degree  eontsovertible,  and  till  the  controversy 
is  decided,  a  term  very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all 
that  can>  be  had  Is  nal  possession  and  actual 
dominion. 

This  surely  Is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ftudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
splendour  of  character  which  4»ice  illuminated 
the  kingdom,  then  daaaled,  and  afterwards  in- 
flamed it ;  and  for  whom  It  will  be  happy  if  the 
nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  namelsss  obr 
seurity,  with  that  equipoise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  CoraeiUe 'allows  to  Richelieu^  a  mai) 
who^  I  think*  had  much  of  his  merit,  s<mI  many 
<if  his  lanlts. 

Oacunparle  dtongrf  deer  grand  Cmrdinat, 

Mais  pour  tnoi  Je  n*eH  dirmi  Hen , • 
B  m*m  fate  trt^debienfMmt  ending  mat, 

B  m*a  faU  trap  demalpmrm  dirt  4it  Urn, 

To  push  advantages  too  far,  is  neither  gene- 
rous nor  just.     Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession 


of  antecedent  right,  it  may  not  misbecome  us, 
either  as  moralists  or  politicians,  to  consider 
what  Grimaldi  could  have  answered;  We  have 
already,  ha  might  say,  granted  yon  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  right,  and  have  not  denied  you  the  name. 
We  have  not  said  that  the  right  was  ours  before 
this  concession,  but  only  that  what  right  ws 
had,  is  not  by  this  oen^ession  vacated.  We 
have  now  for  more  than  two  centuries  ruled 
large  timcts  of  the  American  continant,  by  a 
daim  which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  con^ 
stderation,  that  no  power  can  produce  a  better; 
by  the  right  of  disoovery  and  prior  settlement. 
And  by  such  titles  almost  all  the  dominions  of 
ths  earth  are  holdett,  except  that  their  original 
io  beyond  memory,  and  greater  obecurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this 
plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  vur 
empire  shakes  at  the  foundation.  When  you 
suppose  yourselves  to  have  0rst  descried  the  dis- 
puted island,  you  suppose  what  you  can  hardly 
prove.  We  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  rcgioo,  and  hav«  hitherto 
held  it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  Tb^  justice  of 
this  tenuio  the  world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  Icftst  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  fram  your  pur< 
posed  expedition,  and  expressly  disowqed  any 
d«iign  of  settling,  whsre  yon  are  now  not  con. 
tent  to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting 
each  a  confession  of  original  righf*  M  m»y  invite 
every  other  nation  to  follow  yoii. 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reason- 
able to  impute  that  anxiety  of  t^  Spaniards, 
from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  in- 
ierrsd  by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  diqgraca 
the  page  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  dJTp^?!^  may  be  very  different  to  him  that 
gains  and  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Falkland's  IsUnd,  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  they  think  encroachment;  bav9 
suffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outvrcrks  of 
their  empire  j  and,  notwithstaoding  the  rmerve 
of  prior  right,  have  suffered  a  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  American 
torritoriea. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain ;  let  us  now  compute. 
the  profit  of  Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  expedition,  and  a  re- 
stitution of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  hon- 
our  of  the  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired? 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  island 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stormy  in  vfin-r 
ter,  and  barren  in  summer;  an  island  which 
not  the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  ha- 
bitation ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kept  in  ft 
state  that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of 
Siberia;  of  which  the  expense  will  be  perpetual, 
and  the  use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  for- 
tune smile  npon  our  labours,  may  become  a  ne<it 
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of  nniigglMn  lo  peace,  anJ  In  war  the  refkige  of 
futun  BuocanUn.  To  all  tbU  th«  government 
ha*  now  given  ample  attestation,  for  tlM  Island 
has  been  slnoe  abandoned,  and  pcrbape  was  In 
•nly  to  quiet  clamonrs,  with  an  Intention,  not 
then  wholly  ooneeakd,  of  qnittliig  It  in  a  short 
time. 

This  is  the  ooontry  of  which  wo  bavo  now 
pnsstosion,  and  of  which  a  nomeroos  party  pr»> 
tends  to  wish  that  wo  had  mordorsd  thousands 
for  ths  titular  soversignty.  To  chafge  any  men 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  aocusation 
defeated  by  Ita  own  Ineredibllity.  As  they  have 
been  long  accumulating  fidaeboods,  It  Is  poeeible 
that  they  are  now  only  adding  another  to  the 
heap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  all  that  they 
profees.  But  of  this  Action  what  oril  may  not 
bo  credltod  ?  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  yir- 
tue,  and  Tory  littie  wit,  beyond  that  mIschloTous 
eunolng  for  which  it  Is  held  by  Halo  that  chll- 
dren  may  be  hanged. 

As  war  Is  the  last  of  remedlee,  cuncta  pHus 
tcntandof  all  lawful  ezpedienta  must  be  used  to 
avoid  It.  As  war  Is  the  extremity  of  eril,  it  is 
surely  the  duty  of  those  whose  sUtion  intrusts 
them  with  the  care  of  natione,  to  avert  it  ftom 
their  charge.  There  are  diseasss  of  animal  na- 
ture which  nothing  but  amputation  can  ramovo; 
so  there  may,  by  the  depraTatlon  of  human 
passions,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  In  oolleotiTe 
life  fir  which  Are  and  the  sword  are  the  necce- 
sary  remedies ;  but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution 
be  better  shown  than  preventing  such  drsadful 
operations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  geotier 
methods? 

It  is  wonderlbl  with  what  ooolnem  and  Indif. 
ference  the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war 
commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  It  at  a  distance, 
or  read  of  It  In  books,  but  have  nerer  preeented 
its  evils  to  their  minds,  consider  It  as  Uttls  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army, 
a  battie,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  must 
perish  in  the  most  successful  field,  but  they  die 
upon  the  bed  of  honour,  retign  their  lives  amidst 
ike  joys  of  conquest,  and,  fUed  wOh  England's 
gfory,  smile  in  death. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  111  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruc- 
tion more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the 
sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  perished  In  our  late  oontosts  with  F^anoe 
and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  evsr  felt  the  strdEO 
of  an  enemy ;  the  rest  languished  In  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction;  palo, 
torpid,  spiritiess,  and  helpless;  gafping  and 
groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  oonUnuaoce  of  h'opelees  misery;  and 
Were  at  last  whelmed  In  pits,  or  heaved  into  the 
ocean,  without  notice  and  without  remembrance. 
By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwholo- 
ooflBo  stations,  where  courage  Is  usdces,  and  en- 


terprlss  ImpracticaUs^  fleets  are  silcudy  d» 
peopled,  and  armies  slugg&sUy  melted  away. 

Thus  Is  a  people  gradually  exhaustsd,  for  tbt 
most  part,  with  Uttls  efBaet.  The  wart  of  dn. 
liaed  nations  aaake  Tcry  elow  changes  la  thi 
system  of  empire^  The  pnblic  pcrcelveB  eesrodj 
any  alteration  but  an  Increass  of  dsbt;  and  the 
few  individuals  who  ars  benefited,  src  not  top. 
posed  to  have  the  doareet  right  to  their  adTso- 
ti«es.  If  he  timt  shared  the  danger  enjoydl  the 
profit,  and  after  bleeding  In  the  battle  ptv 
rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show  lib  gains 
without  envy.  But  at  the  condusien  of  •  ta 
yean*  war,  how  are  we  rooompenssd  ler  thedctth 
of  multitudes  and  the  expense  of  mlUisos,  but 
by  contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  ptjr. 
masters  and  agents,  oontractors  and  osDuni*- 
sariee,  whooe  equipages  shine  like  metesn,  ud 
whoee  palaoea  rise  like  exhalations? 

These  ars  the  men  whoy  vrithout  virtoc^  h- 
hour,  or  haxard,  are  growing  rich  m  their  oooih 
try  Is  Impoverished;  th^  r^oice  when  obiti. 
naey  or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  slsngbter 
and  devastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  daks  it 
bimvery  and  science,  while  they  are  adding  Cifsrt 
to  figure,  and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  s  neir 
ootttnct  from  a  new  armasnont,  and  compstini 
the  profits  of  a  siege  or  tempest. 

Tbooe  who  suifer  their  minds  to  dtrell  on 
these  considerations  will  think  It  no  grest  crimt 
in  the  ministry  that  they  have  not  soslcbcd 
with  cagemem  the  first  opportunity  of  nMv^ 
Into  the  field,  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by 
quiet  negotiation  all  the  real  good  that  victonr 
could  have  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  eonfidcot 
beibro  the  sword  is  drawn ;  and  this  motnai 
confidence  producee  that  wantonness  of  Idood- 
shed  that  has  so  often  desolated  the  vrorld.  Bst 
it  is  evident,  that  of  oontradictory  opinioDS  one 
must  be  wrong ;  and  the  history  of  msoliiod 
does  not  want  examples  that  may  teach  caaiios 
to  the  daring  and  moderation  to  the  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  Uasted  by  coo- 
descending  to  Inquire,  whether  we  might  not 
poesibly  grow  rather  lees  than  greater  by  attack- 
ing Spain?  Whetiier  we  should  have  to  oootrnd 
vrith  Spain  alctoe^  whatever  has  been  fnuxM 
by  our  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  donlitoi 
A  war  declared  for  the  empty  sound  of  so  an- 
cient title  to  a  Magellanic  rock,  vroold  ni»  ths 
Indignation  of  the  earth  against  us.  These  en- 
creochers  on  the  waste  of  nature,  mys  oor  ally 
the  Russhm,  if  they  succeed  in  their  first  eftirt 
of  usurpation,  will  make  war  upon  us  for  s  tide 
to  Kamsehatscha.  These  universal  setUen,  ay* 
our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short  tine  settle 
upon  Groenland,  and  a  fleet  wUl  batter  Copen- 
hagen, till  we  are  vrilling  to  conAss  that  it  al- 
ways was  their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  possible  tbtl 
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ioy  power  dtould  fmvoar  v»,  and  ft  b  my  Hkn- 
ly  that  some  woold  oppose  ua.  The  French,  w 
are  told,  are  oUierwiie  employed :  the  coateats 
between  the  kiuf  of  FVanoe  and  hi*  own  anb- 
Jects  are  sofficient  to  withhold  him  from  sap- 
portinif  Spain.  But  who  does  not  know  that  a 
foreign  war  has  often  pat  a  stop  to  dvil  discords? 
It  withdraws  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
domestic  grievances,  and  aiTords  opportunities 
of  dismissing  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  dis- 
tant employments.  The  Spaniards  have  always 
an  aiyument  of  irresistible  persaaaion.  If 
France  will  not  support  them  against  England, 
they  will  strengthen  England  against  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  specula- 
tion, and  suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with 
Spain,  and  with  Spain  alone  ;  it  is  not  even  yet 
very  certain  that  much  advantage  will  be  gained. 

Spain  is  not  easily  Tulnerable ;  her  kingdom, 
by  the  loss  or  cession  of  many  fragments  of 
dominion,  is  become  solid  and  compact.  The 
Spaniards  hare,  indeed,  no  fleet  able  to  oppose 
us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour  aietual  opposi- 
tion :  they  will  shut  themselTes  up  in  their  own 
territories,  and  let  us  exhaust  our  seamen  in  a 
hopeless  siege.  They  will  give  commissions  to 
privateers  of  every  nation,  who  will  prey  upon 
our  merchants  without  possibility  of  reprisal. 
If  they  think  their  Plate  fleet  in  danger,  they 
will  forbid  it  to  set  sail,  and  live  awhile  upon 
the  credit  of  treasure  which  all  Europe  knows 
to  be  safe :  and  which,  if  our  obstinacy  should 
continue  till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  it, 
will  be  conveyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  se- 
curity by  our  natural  enemies  the  French,  or 
by  the  Dutch  our  natural  allies. 

But  the  whole  continent  of  Spanish  America 
will .  lie  open  to  invasion ;  we  shall  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  march  into  these  wealthy  re- 
gions, and  make  their  present  masters  confess 
that  they  were  always  ours  by  ancient  right. 
We  shall  throw  brass  and  iron  out  of  our  hous- 
es, and  nothing  but  silver  will  be  seen  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  can  be  easily  attained.  Laige  tracts  of 
America  were  added  by  the  last  war  to  the 
British  dominions ;  but,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
own  Apollo,  they  were  conquered  in  Ger- 
many. They  at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts 
of  the  continent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adven- 
turers, which  th<*.  French,  who  came  last,  had 
taken  only  as  better  than  nothing. 
^  Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  hare  nerer 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  much.  A  few  priva- 
teers have  gro|ra  rich  at  their  expense,  but  no 
scheme  of  conquest  has  yet  been  snccessful. 
They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 
cannons  which  by  canndns  may  be  battered,  but 
by  the  storms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
land,  by  the  flames  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
pestilence. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  ftvourite  peri- 


od of  English  greatness,  no  enterprises  against 
America  had  any  other  consequence  than  that 
of  extending  English  naTigation.  Here  Caven- 
dish  perished  after  all  his  hazards ;  and  hero 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
knowledge  and  in  fiune,  having  promised  hon- 
our to  themaelyes  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
sunk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonourfr- 
ble  graves. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time 
of  which  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardent- 
ly desire  the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions 
were  again  attempted  ;  but  here,  and  only  here, 
the  fortune  of  Cromwell  made  a  pause.  Hia 
forces  were  driven  from  Hispanlola,  his  hopes 
of  possessing  the  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Ja- 
maica was  taken,  only  that  the  whole  expedi- 
tion might  not  grow  ridiculous. 

llie  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw 
their  invaders  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
elements  ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 
the  dews ;  where  every  hour  swept  away  batta- 
lions ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 
the  descent  and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army 
perished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at 
what  expense  is  too  well  remembered.  May 
my  country  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
conquest ! 

These  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  ar- 
gumenta  of  difficulty,  may  perhaps  abate  the 
military  ardour  of  the  public  Upon  the  oppo- 
nenta  of  the  government  their  operation  will  be 
different ;  they  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
quest; victory  would  defeat  their  purposes 
equally  with  peace,  because  prosperity  would 
naturally  continue  the  trust  in  those  hands 
which  had  used  it  fortunately.  The  patrioU 
gratified  themselves  with  expectations  that  some 
sinistrous  accident,  or  erroneous  conduct,  might 
diffuse  discontent  and  inflame  malignity.  Their 
hope  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evlL 

Of  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  specimen.  While  they  were  terri- 
fying the  nation  with  doubta  whether  it  was  any 
longer  to  exist ;  while  they  represented  invasive 
armies  as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hostile 
fleets  as  emerging  fri>m  the  deeps.  They  ob' 
structed  our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed 
our  endeavours  of  defence.  Of  such  men  ho 
thinks  with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not 
believe  them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  mis- 
carriage which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  oui 
troops  or  betraying  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  hj 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  the 
fleet  has  been  refltted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti- 
lities have  followed ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing 
for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  of 
their  pleasure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  the  end  likewise  of  preparations  for  vrsr ; 
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md  iMmy  1m  Jwrtly  hiwlMl  4awb  m  Um  tn*- 
ny  of  BMiikted,  tint  cu  ehoow  to  natflh  by  tU 
.hBM  mU  UoodiM,  wtatfwtkrmMM  mn 
•qoaUyokUlB.  ^  _,      _ 

TlM  mlolitry  an  wpratlitH  m  not  duinf  to 
ny,  laM  m  nooMi  thMld  diMr». 
I  hepe  thai  tkcy  Ind 
««M«^  .^o..^.  ^  that  tlity  paM  mow  ff«|ard  to 
•qaity  and  humanity ;  and  eonaidand  thtaa- 
«lT«.  as  introated  with  tha  aafaty  of  thair  ftl- 
lowM^aata,  and  as  tha  daatroytfa  of  aU  that 
Aonld  ba  rafarflaooaly  ■laaghttnd.  But  lat 
ua  aappoaa  that  thair  own  aafoty  had  aoma  hv 
flnanoa  an  thaIr  eawluet,  they  win  not,  how- 
OTcr,  aink tea  laW  with  thalr  anamlaa.  Thoogh 
tho  BoUTa  might  ba  aalflah,  tha  act  waa  Inno* 
cant.  Thay  who  grow  rich  by  adminiataring 
phyaic,  ara  not  to  ba  nomberad  with  tham  that 
gat  money  by  dlapandngpolaon.  Ifthoymaln. 
tain  power  by  hannleauiaaa  and  paaoa,  thay 
moat  for  erer  be  at  a  great  diatonea  from  n»f- 
flana  who  woaM  gain  it  by  miaehtef  and  oanfii. 
■loo.  The  watch  of  a  city  may  guard  It  far 
hipv  but  are  wen  employed  in  protecting  It 
ttwn  thoaa  who  lie  In  wait  to  lira  the  atraeto 
and  rob  the  houaaa  amidat  the  conflagration. 

An  nnaucoMafnl  war  would  undoubtedly  have 
bad  the  effect  which  the  enemiea  af  the  ml- 
nlatry  aoeameaay  deaira;  for  who  could  hare 
auatained  the  diigrace  of  foUy  ending  In  mlalbr. 
tune  ?  But  had  wanton  invaaion  undaatrradly 
proapered,  had  FalUand'a  laUnd  been  yielded 
UncondltlonaUy  with  arery  right  prior  and  pea- 
terior;  thoogh  the  rabble  might  hftTO  ahouted, 
and  the  windowa  hare  biased,  yet  theae  who 
know  the  Talae  of  Ufs,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
public  ciedit,  would  have  murmured,  perbapa 
unheard,  at  the  incnaaa  of  our  debt  and  the 
low  of  our  peopte. 

This  thint  of  blood,  howerer  the  viaible  pro- 
motera  of  sedition  may  think  ft  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  aocuaation,  la  loudly  avowed  by 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  Wb  party,  owea 
much  of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity. 
Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulyasea,  that 
he  scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the 
vulgar;  for  he  cries  havock  without  reaervo, 
and  endeavours  to  let  ilip  the  dogs  of  foreign  or 
of  civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going, 
and  careless  what  may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  miatake  the  ve- 
nom of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He 
has  sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malice;  but 
to  him  that  knows  his  company,  It  la  not  hard 
to  be  sarcastic  in  a  maak.  WhUe  he  wafta  fflce 
Jack  the  Giant-kiner  in  a  coat  of  daxkneas,  he 
may  do  much  mischief  with  little  strength. 
Kovelty  captivatea  the  superficial  and  thought- 
leaa;  vehemence  dellghU  the  discontented  and 
turbulent  He  that  contradicts  acknowledged 
truth  wUl  always  have  an  audience ;  he  that  vW 


Udca  eatabUahad  authority  wlU  ldwa|s  M 
abattara. 

Juniua  bunt  into  aotioa  with  ablase  ef  in- 

pudanea  whleb  hM  rarely  glared  upon  the  wwU 

bdan,  aad  draw  tha  rahMa  altar  hhn  as  a  Bon. 

stsrmakaiaahow.    When  he  had  enee  p«tM. 

ed  fiMT  hia  aalbty  by  ImpaBOtraUa  ascateej,  bcbd 

nodiing  to  combat  but  truth  and  jaitics  cue. 

mlea  whom  he  knowa  to  be  feeble  intlie  dvfc. 

Being  then  at  liberty  to  Indulge  himieir  ia  lU 

the  Immunitiee  of  inrialblUty ;  out  of  (he  nid> 

of  danger,  he  haa  been  bold;  outoftberesdiif 

shame,  he  haa  been  eonfldent.      As  a  rkelsri- 

cian,  ha  haa  had  theartof  paranading  wks  he 

seconded  deaira;  aa a  reaaooer,  he bae  0Ml»ia^ 

ed  thoaa  who  had  DO  doubt  before ;  as  t  «»»■ 

list,  he  hM  taught  that  virtue  anay  dmgn^, 

and  aa  a  patriot,  he  haa  gratified  the  mesa  i^ifl. 

sulta  on  the  high.     Finding  aaditien  tacBito, 

he  haa  been  able  to  advance  H;  flndlns  tin  n- 

tUm  combuatlMe,  he  haa  baea  abU  te  iataw  it 

Let  us  abatraot  ftwn  hla  wit  the  rifadty  rf  !»• 

solenee,  and  withdraw  from  his  efimcytbesyn- 

pathetic  tkrwKt  of  piehelaa  aaalignity ;  I  do  ■< 

my,  that  we  shaU  leave  him  nathhig :  tkeci-i 

that  I  defend  acorna  tho  he^of  fidMhocd:  talif 

we  leave  him  only  Ua  merit,  what  wiUbe  hi 


It  ia  not  by  hia  Uvdiiieaaof  taia««y,WjF* 
gsncy  of  periods,  or  hia  fertUity  of  tnadja 
that  he  detaina  tfie  citlea  of  London,  woAm 
hoofv  of  Middleaex.     Of  etyle  and  ieBtina^ 

they  take  no cognisanoo.    ^h^ '*■''*  *"*!! 
virtuea  Ifte  their  own,  fer  contempt  rf  ort» 
and  violence  of  outrage,  for  rage  of  detatfW 
and  audacity  of  ftladiood.     Tbe  eapporta* « 
the  Bin  of  Righto  feel  no  nicetieo  <»'"fjf 
tion,  nor  dexterity  of  eophistry :  ^^^  „ 
are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  W«» 
barbarity  of  Beckford:  but  they  are  «*^ 
Junius  ia  on  their  side,  and  they  aie  t*ci«^ 
sure  that  Junius  is  infamWe.    '^'^^Z^ 
not  whither  he  would  lead  them,  »«*»?*• 
low  him ;  and  thoee  who  cannot  iind  W"» 
log,  hope  he  meana  reSielllon.  .  j^ 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  ^ 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder  and  "JJ^^j^ 
terror,  but  wonder  and  terror  '^t^'^^ 
passlona.  He  wiU  soon  be  more  doMj  j,^ 
or  more  attentively  examlned,and  tra  ^ 
has  taken  for  acomet  that  from  it«  'j^rj^v 
shook  pestilence  and  vrar,  inquiry  ^\^jm 
only  a  meteor  formed  by  vapeuri  of  P"^^ 
democracy,  and  kindled  *«*<>  ***°*  ^L^ictf*! 
vesoenceof  interest  ^'^f'^^'^Sli^^Iml^* 
which  after  having  plunged  itf  ^"^^a 
bog,  wffl  leave  us  inquiring  wby  ^V^^j«. 

Yet,  though  1  cannot  iWnk  ^J^^gfrtt' 
nitts  secure  from  criticism,  ^^^f^  I 
sions  are  often  trite,  and  his  V^^T^  be  ^ 
should  never  have  stationed  *»»"»^'t^^ 
placed  himself,  had  I  not  rated  him  by  »" 
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ffatbtf  tlMO  his  AusnltlM.  Wk«t»  my  Pope^ 
mast  be  tlie  prlett,  where  a  maokef  b  th«  god  ? 
What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party,  of  which 
the  heads  ara  Wilkfes  and  Crosby,  Sawhridge 
and  ToWDshend? 

Junius  knows  his  own  tnmoiag,  and  ean 
therefore  tell  It.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  minis- 
try, he  sees  them  growing  hourly  stronger.  He 
Knows  that  a  war  at  onoe  unjust  and  unsaoeem- 
ful  would  have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is 
(hensfere,  in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  tiiat 
war  Wis  not  unjustly  made,  and  unsuccessfully 
conducted.  But  there  are  others  whose  thoughts 
are  less  dearly  expmssd,  and  whose  schemes 
perhaps  are  less  consequentially  digested ;  who 
declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet 
condemn  the  ministry  for  not  doing  that,  by 
which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have  been 
made. 

If  one  party  reselvse  to  demand  what  the  other 
resolves  to  refuse,  die  dispute  can  be  determhied 
only  by  arbitration ;  and  between  powers  who 
have  no  eommen  superior,  there  is  no  other 
arbitrator  than  the  sword. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably 
have  demanded  more,  Is  not  vrorthy  a  question. 
The  utmost  exertion  of  right  is  always  invidious, 
and  where  claims  are  not  easily  determinable,  ie 
always  dangerous.  We  asked  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary, and  persisted  In  our  first  claim  without 
mean  feoeesion,  or  wanton  aggravation.  The 
Spaniards  ftrand  us  rsseluts^  and  compiled  after 
ft  short  struggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  minbtry  Is,  that  they 
have  fbund  the  means  of  avoiding  their  own 
ttiln :  but  the  chaige  againet  them  is  multlihrl- 
ous  and  confused,  as  will  happen,  when  nudics 
and  discontent  are  ashamed  of  their  complaint. 
The  past  and  the  future  are  complicated  In  the 
censure.  We  have  heard  a  tamuUnous  dmnour 
about  honour  and  rights,  ii^^es  and  InsuHs, 
the  British  flag,  and  the  Favourite's  rudder, 
Buccarelll*s  oonduct,  and  OrimakU's  declara- 
tions, the  Manilla  ransom,  delays  and  repara- 
tion. 

Through  the  whole  alignment  of  tiie  fiu^on 
runs  the  general  error,  that  our  settlement  on 
Falkland*s  U'mnd  was  not  only  lawfol  but  on- 
questionable  ;  that  our  right  was  not  only  certain 
hut  acknowledged ;  and  that  the  equity  of  our 
oonduct  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not 
lilame  or  obstruct  It  without  combating  their 
own  eonvietion,  and  opposing  Ae  genend  opi- 
nion of  mankind. 

If  once  ft  be  dlsMvered  that,  hi  the  opinion  of 
Ihe  Spaniards,  our  settlement  was  usurped,  our 
daim  arblti«ry,  and  our  conduct  Insolent,  all 
that  has  happened  will  appear  to  follow  by  a 
natural  concatenation.  Doubts  win  produce 
disputss  and  disquisition,  disquisition  requires 
delay,  and  delay  causes  Inconvenienee. 

Had  the  SpnUh  government  Immedlatdy 


yielded  nnoonditionally  all  that  was  nqulred, 
we  might  hare  been  satlsAed ;  hut  what  wooli 
Europe  have  Judged  of  their  submission?  that 
they  shrunk  before  ue  as  a  conquered  people 
who  having  lately  yiekled  to  our  arms,  vre% 
now  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  our  pride.  The 
honour  of  the  public  Is  indeed  of  high  import- 
ance; but  we  must  remember  that  we  have  had 
to  transact  with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful 
nation,  who  have  unlusklly  been  taught  to  think 
that  they  have  honour  to  keep  or  lose  as  well  ss 
ourselves. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  In  June  of  the 
warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  suppose^ 
Informed  that  Hunt  had  first  provoked  it  by 
warning  away  the  Spaniards,  and  naturally 
considered  one  act  of  insolence  ss .  balanced  by 
another,  without  ccspeeting  that  more  would  be 
done  on  either  side.  Of  repreeentations  and  re<> 
monstrances  there  would  be  no  end,  If  they  weie 
to  be  made  whenever  smaD  commanders  avsmw 
dvil  to  each  other;  nor  could  peace  ever  be  en- 
joyed, If  upon  sudi  transient  prorecations  It  be 
Imagined  necessary  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
might  then,  it  is  said,  have  hicreased  our  force 
with  more  leisure  and  less  inconvenience;  but 
tills  Is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted 
to  dbtui^  the  public,  because  we  did  not  suppose 
that  an  armament  would  be  necessary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told, 
Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
against  the  settlement  of  Port  Egmont  a  fone 
which  enenred  the  conquest.  The  Spanish  com* 
mander  required  the  EngHsb  captains  to  depart, 
but  they,  thinking  that  resistance  necessary 
which  they  luiew  to  be  usdees,  gave  the  Span- 
lards  the  right  of  prescribing  terms  of  capltuln- 
tion.  The  Spaniards  imposed  no  new  condition^ 
excqit  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  vnder 
twenty  days;  and  of  this  tiiey  secured  the  per* 
formance  by  taking  off  the  rudder. 

To  on  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  oppeare 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  offensive.  If 
the  English  fartsnded  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
how  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rudder?  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tall 
Is  in  fables  to  a  fcx,  tiie  part  In  which  honour  la 
placed,  and  of  wfaldi  the  violation  Is  never  to  be 
endured,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  mxBtnd 
an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  fat 
which  nations  should  slaugliter  one  another. 

When  Buocarelli's  invasion  was  known,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  Infringed,  we  demanded 
reparation  and  prepared  for  vrar,  and  we  gained 
equal  respect  by  the  moderation  vf  our  terms, 
and  the  spirft  of  our  exertion.  The  Spanish 
minister  hnmediately  denied  that  BuccarelU  had 
received  any  particular  orders  to  seixe  Port  Eg- 
mont,  nor  pretended  that  he  was  justified  other- 
wise than  by  the  general  instructions  by  which 
the  American  governors  are  required  to  ezdude 
the  subjects  of  other  powers^ 
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To  hare  inqalred  whether  our  wtU^mcnt  at 
Port  Egmont  was  an/  vloialion  of  tbe  Spanldi 
?i(htfl,  had  been  to  enter  upon  a  discuMion 
irbick  the  pertinacity  of  political  disptttanta 
■tight  have  oontinned  without  end.  Ve  tbere- 
lora  called  for  rMtitution,  not  as  a  oonfeaaion  of 
rifht»  hat  aa  a  reparation  of  honour,  trbich  re- 
paired that  we  ehoold  be  mtored  to  our  former 
atate  upon  the  island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain 
■hoold  dleavow  the  action  of  his  goTemor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pected from  as  a  disarowal  of  the  mrnaoes  with 
which  they  had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
If  the  rJaim  to  the  island  be  supposed  doubtful, 
they  certainly  expected  it  with  equal  reason. 
This,  howsTor,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
of  strength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  ki  ng 
of  Spain  b  temporary  and  fallarJona ;  that  Bue- 
earslU*s  armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
gular forces  and  a  concerted  expedition;  and 
that  he  is  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  bis 
muter. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and 
the  fiMToee  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of 
communication  between  the  govemor  and  his 
court.  Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
kingdoms  in  another  hemisphere,  must  always 
be  trusted  with  power  to  defend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at 
the  Spanish  court.  He  is  not  punished  indeed, 
fttr  what  has  he  done  thatdeserres  punishment? 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  goyern  and  de- 
fend the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the 
Bnglish  were  encroaching,  and  drove  them 
away.  No  Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  ex- 
ceeded bis  duty,  nor  does  the  king  of  Spain 
eharge  him  with  excess,  llie  boundaries  of 
dominion  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  not 
yet  been  settled ;  and  he  mistook,  if  a  mistake 
thers  was,  like  a  waloos.  subject,  In  his  master's 
ftvonr. 

But  aU  this  inquiry  is  superfluooa.  Consi- 
dered as  a  reparation  of  hononr,  the  disavowal 
ol  the  king  of  Spain,  made  in  tbe  sight  of  all 
Europe  is  of  equal  value  whether  true  or  false, 
lliere  is  Indeed  no  reason  to  question  Its  Tera- 
city ;  they,  however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must 
allow  the  weight  of  that  infiuence  by  which  a  | 
great  prince  is  reduced  to  disown  his  own  com- 
mission. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  thego- 
Temor  is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are 
neither  disavowed  nor  expUined.  Why  the 
Spaniards  should  disavow  the  defence  of  their 
own  territories,  tbe  warmest  disputant  will  find 
it  difficult  to  teU ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is 
meant  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  southern 
empire,  and  the  limitation  of  their  claims  be- 
yond the  line,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  very 
culpable  remUeness,  that  what  has  been  denied 


An-  two  centuries  to  the  Eoropean  pewcn,  »■ 
not  obtained  in  a  hasty  wraii^  about  a  pettj 
settlement. 

The  ministry  were  too  well  aequsinted  widi 
negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with  sucli  idlerx 
pectatlons.  The  question  of  right  wn  inexpli- 
cable and  endlees.  Theyleftltssititosd.  T« 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easUf  pns 
ticable.     Thie  reetoration  they  reqoind  md  ob- 


But  they  ehoold,  say  their  oppeoenti,  kn 
insisted  upon  more ;  they  should  have  cxietod 
not  only  reparation  of  our  honour,  bat  TrfKf- 
ment  of  our  expense.  Nor  are  they  sH  istisfitd 
with  the  recovery  of  the  costs  and  dsiDagei«f 
ths  present  contest ;  they  are  for  takiogthbof- 
portunlty  of  calling  in  old  debts,  and  miviag 
our  right  to  the  ransom  of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  iMt 
mentioned  by  the  Inferior  bellowers  ofMditMO. 
Those  who  lead  tbe  faction,  know  that  it  cubS 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantHC.  Th 
followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  tbat 
his  ministry  began  and  ended  without  obuioiof 
it;  the  adherents  to  GrenvUle  would  iMtoM, 
that  he  could  never  be  taught  to  underttand  ovr 
claim.  The  Ulw  of  nations  made  little  of  k» 
knowledge.  Let  him  not,  however,  bedrpn- 
dated  in  his  grave.  If  he  wss  sometiae 
wrong,  he  was  often  right. 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  d«i 
confident,  though  not  more  rcasonsUa.  Tk 
expenses  of  war  have  been  often  deured,  bm 
been  sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paM; 
or  never  but  when  resistance  was  bepdcs,  u^ 
there  remained  no  choice  between  sobiniMB 
and  destruction. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  frpa 
whom  the  chai^ge  can  be  very  properly  expcettl 
Tbe  king  of  Spain  disavows  the  videnoe  wfakk 
provoked  us  to  arm,  and  for  tbe  iDbchi(6 
which  he  did  not  do,  why  should  be  pay- 
Buccarelll,  though  he  had  learned  sll  the  uH 
of  an  East-Indian  governor,  could  hardly  ben 
collected  at  Buenos  A}nres  a  sum  sufficieot  tt 
satisfy  our  demands.  If  he  be  hooeet,  be  > 
hardly  rich ;  and  it  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  hi 
baa  the  misfortune  of  being  placed  where  nh> 
hers  have  been  before  him. 

The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to  cooiplr 
with  our  proposals,  and  our  armameDt  w 
made  necessary  by  unsatikfiMtory  snswen  esd 
dilatory  debates.  The  delay  certainly  iocreiie' 
our  expenses,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tbe  iiH 
crease  of  our  expensss  put  an  end  to  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  process  of  biuD» 
affairs.  Negotiation  requires  time.  Wbat  i< 
not  apparent  to  intuition,  must  be  found  by  is- 
quiry.  Claims  that  have  remained  doobtfol  Uf 
ages,  cannot  be  settled  In  a  day.  ReciprMsI 
complaints  are  not  easily  adjusted  but  by  reci- 
procal compliance.      The   Spaniards  tbiskint 
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themiel^M  eDtlUed  to  the  iftland,  mid  li^arMl  by 
Captain  Hant,  in  thair  turn  demmded  aatiafae- 
tion,  wblch  was  refused;  and  where  is  the 
wonder  if  their  eonoeasions  were  delayed !  They 
may  tell  us,  that  an  independent  nation  is  to  be 
influenced  not  by  oommand,  but  by  persuasion  ; 
that  If  we  eorpeet  onr  proposals  to  be  received 
without  deliberation,  we  assume  that  sovereignty 
which  they  do  not  fgnatt  us;  and  that  if  we  arm 
while  wa  are  deliberating,  we  must  indulge  our 
martial  ardour  at  our  own  eharge. 

The  English  ministry  asked  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable, and  enforced  all  that  they  asked.  Our 
national  honour  is  advanced,  and  our  interest, 
if  any  interest  we  have^  is  sufficiently  secured. 
There  can  be  none  amongst  us  to  whom  this 
transaction  does  not  seem  happily  concluded, 
but  those  who,  having  fixed  their  hopes  on  pub- 
lic calamities,  sat  like  vultures  waiting  for  a 
day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all  the  arts 
of  domestic  sedition,  having  wearied  violence, 
and  exhausted  falsehood,  they  yet  flattered 
themselves  with  some  assistance  from  the  pride 
or  malice  of  Spain;  and  when  they  could  no 
longer  make  the  people  complain  of  grievances 
which  they  did  not  fed,  they  had  the  cOmfort 
yet  of  knowing  that  real  evils  were  possible,  and 
their  resolution  is  well  known  of  charging  all 
evil  on  their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  considered 
as  the  loss  of  their  last  anchor;  and  received 
not  only  with  the  f^ftilness  of  disappointment, 
but  the  rage  of  desperation.  When  they  found 
that  all  were  happy  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions, and  the  soft  effulgence  of  peace  shone  out 
upon  the  nation,  they  felt  no  motion  but  that  of 
sullen  envy;  they  could  not,  like  Milton's  prince 
of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  moment  Anom  their 
evil ;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  virtue ;  they  tried  once  again  what 
could  be  done  by  sophistry  without  art,  and 
confidence  without  credit.  They  represented 
their  sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  their  coun- 
try as  betrayed,  or^  in  their  fiercer  paroxysms 
of  fury,  reviled  their  sovereign  as  betraying  It. 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
expose,  by  showing  that  more  than  has  been 
yielded  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  more  per- 
haps was  not  to  be  desired,  and  that,  if  all  had 
been  refused,  there  had  scarcely  been  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war 
or  of  refusal ;  hut  what  danger  there  was,  pro- 
-  ceeded  from  the  faction.  Foreign  nations,  un- 
acquainted with  the  insolence  of  Common  Coun- 
cils, and  unaccustomed  to  the  howl  of  plebeian 
liatrlotism,  when  they  heard  of  rabbles  and  riots, 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances,  of  discontent  in 
Surrey,  Derbyshiiv,  and  Yorkshire,  when  they 
SAW  the  chain  of  subordination  broken,  and  the 
legislature  threatened  and  defied,  naturally  ima- 
gined that  such  a  government  had  little  leisure 


lor  Falkland's  Island ;  they  supposed  that  the 
English,  when  tiiey  returned  ejected  from  Port 
Egmont,  would  find  Wilkes  invested  with  the 
protectorate;  or  see  the  Mayor  of  London, 
what  the  Freu'^h  have  fbrmerly  seen  their  mayors 
of  the  palace,  the  commander  of  the  army  and 
tutor  of  the  king ;  that  they  would  be  called  to 
tell  their  tale  before  the  Common  Council ;  and 
that  the  world  was  to  expect  war  or  peace  fh)m 
a  vote  of  the  subscribers  to  t*ie  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their  hopes, 
and  our  flriends,  I  hope,  Are  recovered  from  their 
fears.  To  fancy  that  our  government  can  be 
subverted  by  the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity  has 
pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a  city 
may  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  pf  Its  ken- 
nels. The  distemper  which  cowardice  or  malice 
thought  either  decay  of  the  vitals,  or  resolution 
of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  poMfial  phthtriatis,  a  disease  too 
loathsome  for  a  plainer  name ;  but  the  effect  of 
negligence  rather  than  of  weakness,  and  of 
which  the  shame  is  greater  than  the  danger. 

Among  the  disturbers  of  our  quiet  are  some 
animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of 
roaring  persuaded  us  to  think  formidable,  but 
we  now  perceive  that  sound  and  fproe  do  not 
always  go  together.  The  noise  of  a  savage 
proves  nothing  but  his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  foreign  and  domestic,  we 
may  at  last  hope  to  remain  a  while  in  quift^ 
amused  with  the  view  of  onr  own  success.  We 
have  gained  political  strength  by  the  increase  of 
our  reputation;  we  have  gained  real  strength 
by  the  reparation  of  our  navy ;  we  have  shown 
Europe  that  ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted us ;  and  we  have  enforced  our  settlement 
on  an  island  on  which  twenty  years  ago  we  durst 
not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  gratifications  only  of  honest 
minds ;  but  there  is  a  time  in  which  hops  comes 
to  all.  From  the  present  happiness  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  patriots  themselves  may  derive  advan- 
tage. To  be  harmless,  though  by  impotence, 
obtains  some  degree  of  kindness :  no  man  hates 
a  worm  as  he  hates  a  viper ;  they  were  once 
dreaded  enough  to  be  detested,  as  serpents  that 
could  bite ;  they  have  now  shown  that  they  can 
only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietly  slink  into 
holes,  and  change  their  slough  unmolested  and 
forgotten. 


THE  PATRIOT: 

iADBBSSIO  TO  TfDE  aLSCTOBS  OP  OBBAT  BSiTAm ,  1T74l 

They  bawl  for  fireedom  in  their  saiflden  mood. 
Yet  still  revolt  when  truth  should  set  them  free ; 
License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty, 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 

MLTON. 

To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity, 
4H 
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und  ettch  tiM  good  that  !•  within  our  nMb»  b 
tho  grvot  Mt  of  lifr.  '  Maoj  wmais  «r«  snfferod, 
which  might  once  ha^e  boon  tuppUed;  ond 
maoh  timo  is  loot  in  rtgrettlng  the  time  which 
bad  bcon  loot  before. 

At  the  end  of  OTory  iOTen  yean  oomee  the  Sa- 
turiMllan  eeaaoo,  when  the  freemen  of  Giwat 
Britain  may  pleaae  themMlTee  with  the  choice  of 
their  repreienCalivee.  Thia  happy  day  has  now 
arrived,  somewhat  aooner  than  it  oonld  be 
claimed. 

To  select  and  depute  thoee  by  whom  laws  are 
to  be  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  high 
dignity,  and  an  important  trust :  and  it  is  the 
business  of  STery  elector  to  consider  how  this 
dignity  may  be  well  sustained,  and  this  trust 
faithfuUy  discharged. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  tho  minds 
of  all  who  have  voices  in  this  national  delibera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment who  is  not  a  r  ATaior.  No  other  man  will 
protect  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  merit  our 
eoafldenee. 

A  PAxaioT  is  he  whoee  public  conduct  ie  r«- 
guUted  by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his 
country ;  who,  as  an  agent  In  parliament,  has 
fiMT  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kind- 
ness nor  resentment*  but  refers  every  thing  to 
the  common  Intereet. 

That  of  live  hundred  men,  such  as  this  de- 
generate age  affords,  a  mi^rity  can  be  found 
thus  virtuously  abetractod,  who  will  aiSrm? 
Yet  there  is  no  good  In  despondence :  vigilance 
and  activity  often  effect  more  than  was  ex- 
pected. Let  us  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can 
meet  him ;  and  that  we  may  not  flatter  our- 
selves by  false  appearanoce,  dlstlDguish  those 
marks  which  are  certain  from  thoee  which  may 
deceive :  for  a  man  may  have  the  external  ap> 
prance  of  a  Patriot,  without  the  constituent 
fualities ;  as  fidseoolno  have  often  lustre,  though 
they  want  weight. 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Patriots  by 
an  acrimonious  and  unrsmitting  opposition  to 
the  court. 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infeUible.  Patriot- 
Ism  I4  not  necessarily  included  In  rebellion.  A 
man  may  hate  his  king,  yet  not  love  his  country. 
He  that  has  been  refused  a  reasonaMe  or  uurea- 
■onable  request,  who  thinks  his  merit  under- 
rated, and  sees  his  Influence  dedlnlpg,  begins 
soon  to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  abenrdity  of 
many  nuuiefir  one^  the  original  compact,  the 
foundation  oif  authority,  and  the  mi^esty  of  the 
people.  As  his  political  melancholy  inereasss, 
he  tifUs,  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  dangeni  of  arbitrary 
power;  yet  his  design  in  all  his  declamation 
is  not  to  beoeflt  his  coutitry,  but  to  gratify  his 
malice. 

These,  how  ever,  are  the  meet  honest  of  the 
opponento  of  government;  their  patriotism  is  a 


epedes  of  disease;  and  they  led  seme  put  if 
what  they  sjpries  But  the  grsstw*  Iir  the 
greater,  number  of  those  who  rave  and  nil,iiid 
inquire  and  accuse,  neither  respect,  ow  for, 
nor  cars  for  the  public;  but  heps  to  force  rhn 
way  to  riches  by  virulenee  and  invectiTe,  ui 
are  vehement  and  damorouSy  only  that  thejniy 
be  eooner  hired  to  be  dlent. 

A  man  sometimee  starts  up  a  FlOriel  0DI7  bj 
disseminating  diecootent,  and  fngtipSiog  T^ 
ports  of  secret  Influence,  of  dangcroos  cssskK 
of  violated  rights,  and  encroaching  omrpstioo. 

Thie  practice  Is  no  certain  nets  of  patriotiia. 
To  Instigate  the  populace  with  rags  beyood  tlM 
provocation,  is  to  suspend  puUie  bappiDfu,  if 
not  to  destroy  it.  He  Is  no  lover  of  lib  coun- 
try, that  unnecessarily  disturbs  iU  peice.  Frv 
errors,  and  few  faulU  of  government,  csn  jastift 
an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who  ooght  sot  ti 
judge  of  what  they  cannot  undsrsUod,  lod 
whose  opinions  ars  not  propagated  by  ntm, 
but  caught  by  contagion. 

The  falladonsnees  of  thi^  nets  of  pstriotJoB 
is  particularly  apparent  whsu  the  damMir  oos- 
tinues  after  tha  evil  is  past.  They  who  are  aiU 
fllUng  our  cars  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  tlie  Fm- 
holders  of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grieniM  tbt 
b  now  at  at  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  cbMin, 
if  any  wiU  choose  him,  and  the  pKcedeotoriw 
exdusion  makes  not  any  honest,  or  soy  decent 
man  think  himself  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  nsme  ti  • 
Patriot  can  be  fairly  givon  as  the  rewsrd  «f  «- 
erst  satire,  or  open  outrage.  To  fill  the  sewi- 
papers  with  dy  hlnU  of  oorruptioo  snd  mtx^ 
to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal,  sod  London 
Paquet,  may,  Indeed,  be  seal ;  but  it  may  lik^ 
wise  be  interest  and  malice.  To  offer  s  prtitiM, 
not  expected  to  be  granted ;  to  insult  a  ^ 
with  a  rude  remonstrance,  only  becsoae  tlicR  s 
no  punishment  for  legsl  insolence,  is  mt  Mir- 
age, for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotitm,  wf 
It  tends  to  the  subverdon  of  order,  aod  W 
wickedoees  loose  upon  the  land,  bf  deatroyiof 
the  reverence  due  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  b  the  quality  of  patriotbm  to  be  jealM* 
and  watchful,  to  observe  all  aecret  mschloatij* 
and  to  see  pubUe  dangers  at  a  distance.  i» 
true  tover  of  hb  country  is  ready  to  commno'- 
cate  his  fears,  and  to  sound  the  abrm,  whene^tf 
he  perceives  the  approach  of  mbchief.  But  ^ 
sounds  no  alarm,  when  there  is  no  eneiDy  • 
never  terrifies  hb  countrymen  till  be  i«  ^t^^ 
himsdf.  Thepatriotismthereforemayl^Jir( 
doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be  dis(arM<^ 
by  incredlbiUtles ;  who  tdls,  that  the  laat  pa^ 
was  obtained  by  bribing  the  Princess  of  ^•"«; 
that  the  king  b  grasping  at  arbitrary  po>^ 
and  that  because  the  French  in  the  ^^T^ 
quesU  ei^oy  their  own  Uws,  there '»»°^ 
at  court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  tnai  7 
Juries. 
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Sttll  leas  doM  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opi- 
nions whicli  he  Icnows  to  be  false.  No  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  fills  the  nation  with  cla- 
morous complaints,  that  the  protestant  religion 
is  in  danger,  because /wpiffry  is  estabUdted  in  the 
extennoe  province  of  Qtiebec^-tL  falsehood  so  open 
and  shameless,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation 
among  those  who  know  that  of  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  most  unenlightened  zea- 
lot to  he  ignorant, 

That  Quebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good 
or  harm  to  the  European  world : 

That  the  Inhabitants,  being  French,  were  al- 
ways papists,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous 
as  enemies,  than  as  subjects : 

That  though  the  proTlnce  be  wide,  the  people 
are  few,  probably  not  so  many  as  may  he  found 
in  one  of  the  larger  English  counties : 

That  persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a 
protestant  than  a  papist;  and  that  while  we 
blame  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  for  his  dragoons 
and  his  galleys,  we  ought,  when  power  comes 
into  our  hands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity : 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was 
yielded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion 
was  stipulated;  a  condition,  of  which  king 
William,  who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave 
an  example  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  it  is  equitable  to'  show  some 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  may 
be  supposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  himself 
safest  in  his  own  religion ;  and  that  those,  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  de- 
ny it  to  our  new  subjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
have  no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gence, it  may  be  allowed  to  papbts,  while  It  is 
not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover 
of  the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may  some- 
times deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  con- 
fused mass  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the 
wive  and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad. 
Before  we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the 
people,'  the  title  of  Patriot,  we  must  examine  to 
what  part  of  the  people  he  directs  his  notice. 
It  is  proverbially  sdd,  that  he  who  dissembles 
his  own  character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  his 
companions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en- 
deavours to  infuse  right  opinions  into  the  high- 
ir  ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
(iwer ;  if  he  consorts  chiefly  with  the  wise,  the 
temperate,  the  n^rul^r*  &nd  the  virtuous,  his 
love  of  the  people  may  be  rational  and  honest. 
But  if  his  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the 
indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable  ;  to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  suspicious ;  to  the  ig- 
norant, who  are  easily  misled  ;  and  to  the  pro- 


fligate,  who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischler 
and  confusion ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be  no 
longer  boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be 
thought  a  lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an 
ox,  or  burning  a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting 
at  Mile  End,  or  registering  his  name  in  the 
Lumber  Troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards, 
be  a  hearty  fellow,  and  among  sober  handicrafts- 
men, a  firee-spoken  gentleman  ;  but  he  must 
have  some  better  distinction  before  he  is  a  Pa- 
triot 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the 
just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes, 
of  the  people;  he  reminds  them  fi^uentiy  of 
their  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  resent  en- 
croachments, and  to  multiply  securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  with- 
out real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes 
to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way 
for  disappointment  and  discontent.  He  who 
promises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  en- 
deavours unable  to  effect,  means  only  to  delude 
his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineffectual 
zeal. 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promiser  :  he  un- 
dertakes not  to  shorten  parliaments ;  to  repeal 
laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation, 
transmitted  by  our  ancestors :  he  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  in  his  power,  and  that  all  times 
are  not  alike  fiivourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite promise  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  con- 
stituents.  He  knows  the  pn^udices  of  faction, 
and  the  inconstancy  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  first  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents shall  be  taken.  Popular  Instructions 
are  commonly  the  work,  not  of  the  wise  and 
steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash ;  meetings  held 
for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  attend- 
ed but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute ;  and  he  is 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constituents, 
as  of  other  numbers  of  men,  the  smaller  part 
may  often  be  the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  to  preserve  his  constitu-' 
ents,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  on\f 
from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hurting 
themselves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having 
been  examined,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice 
may  counterfeit,  or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  consider,  whether  there  are  not 
some  characteristical  modes  of  speaking  or  act- 
ing, which  may  prove  a  man  to  be  nd  a  ^- 
triot. 

In  this  inquiry,  perhaps,  clearer  evidence 
may  be  discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  nt- 
tained ;  for  it  is .  connnonly  easier  to  know 
what  is  wrong  than  what  is  right ;  to  find 
what  we  should  avoid,  than  what  we  shculd 
pursue. 

As  war    is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  national 
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•wHm,  m  calaahy  la  whkh  crwy  apMlwof  mlwrj 
to  inTolved  i  m  it  mH  the  g«Mnl  miHj  to  1»- 
EV1I9  Mupandi  oomoMroey  and  dMolatM  thfl 
couDtry ;  m  it  txpMM  grwt  nwnbtn  to  liard- 
•hipt,  dangen,  dptivity,  mmI  dMtk ;  no  bdmi, 
who  d«ir«  Um  piihUe  pnwperity,  wiU  inflame 
general  rwontment  by  aggravating  minate  in- 
Jnriea,  or  cnfeniof  dieputaUe  righu  of  Ultle 


It  may  therafore  he  mfely  pronounced,  that 
thoee  men  are  no  Patriots,  who»  when  the  na- 
tional honour  wm  Tindicated  in  the  light  of  £u- 
rope»  and  the  Spanlaida  having  invaded  what 
they  call  their  owa»  had  slirunk  to  a  dUavowal 
of  tlieir  attempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim, 
would  etiU  have  instigated  us  to  a  war  -for  a 
hlaak  and  harren  spot  in  the  Magellanic  ocean, 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  unlem  it  were  a 
plaes  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  he  fw<»tten,  thai,  by  the  howl- 
ing  violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  for 
a  time  exasperated  to  such  msdn>es,  that  for  a 
barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  have 
now  been  6ghtiiig  and  dying,  had  not  our  com- 
petltoie  been  wiser  than  ourselves;  and  those 
who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  tlie  people 
by  noisy  professions  of  puUic  spirit,  would, 
while  they  were  counting  the  profiu  of  their  ar- 
tifice, have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasurs  of 
hearing  sometimes,  that  thousands  liad  been 
slaughtered  in  a  battle,  and  sometimes  that  a 
naYy  had  been  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air  and 


He  that  wishes  to  sse  his  country  robbed  of 
its  rights,  cannot  be  a  Patriot. 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  who  Justifies 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  usurpation ; 
who  sndeavours  to  deprive  the  nation  of  Its  na- 
tural and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  colo- 
nies; thoee  colonies  which  were  settled  under 
£n^sh  protection;  were  constituted  by  an 
English  charter;  and  have  been  defended  by 
English  arms. 

To  suppeee,  that  by  sending  out  a  colony,  the 
nation  established  an  independent  power;  that 
when,  by  Indulgence  and  favour,  emigranu  are 
become  rich,  they  shall  not  contribute  to  their 
ovm  defence,  but  at  their  own  pleasure;  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  included,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  in  the  general  system  of 
representation ;  Involves  such  an  accumulation 
.  of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patri- 
^      otism  could  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  protection,'  stipulates  obedi- 
eoce.  We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
cans; we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That 
power  which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize 
upon  property.  The  parliament  may  enact  for 
America  a  law  of  capital  punishmeut ;  it  may 


But  there  are  eome  who  lament  the  wUtte  of 
the  poor  Beeteeians,  because  they  eannot  ail  be 
supposed  to  have  committed  acts  of  rebeUioB, 
yet  all  are  Involved  in  the  penalty  Imposed. 
This,  they  my.  Is  to  violate  the  trot  rule  of 
justice,  hy  condemning  the  innooont  to  anffcr 
with  the  gnilty. 

This  deoervee  some  notice,  as  It  oecnaa  dictated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  aaay  nU» 
oontempt  by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  ei 
the  state  of  man,  and  the  system  of  thing*. 
That  the'  innocent  should  be  oonfoonded  with 
the  guilty,  ie  undoubtedly  an  evil ;  but  It  is  an 
evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent.  Na- 
tional Crimea  require  national  punJehmeots,  of 
which  many  muet  neceamrily  have  their  part, 
who  have  not  Ineurred  them  hy  peraonai  guilt. 
If  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cnmiMi  ef 
lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the 
harmlem  bnighers  and  the  criminal  garriaon. 

In 


least  intended  to  he  hurt.  If  the  Fresich,  in 
the  late  war,  had  taken  an  Ei^lish  dty,  and 
permlttsd  the  natives  to  keep  their  dwvUiags, 
how  could  It  have  been  recovered,  hot  hy  ths 
slaughter  of  our  friends?  A  bomb  aalght  m 
well  destroy  aa  Englishman  aa  a  Frenchnaan ; 
and  by  famine  we  know  that  the  Inhnbitants 
would  be  the  first  that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  ^f  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
fore he  lamented,  but  cannot  be  hlamsd  The 
power  of  lawful  goTomment  most  bn  main- 
tained;  and  the  miseries  which  rehellioD  pro- 
duces can  be  charged  only  on  the  rebelsL 

That  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  Pafrmf,  who 
denies  his  governors  their  doe  pralae»  and  who 
conceals  Irom  the  people  the  benefits  which  they 
receive.  Thoesb  therefore^  can  lay  no  ofaum  to 
this  illustrious  appellatioii,  who  impnta  wnnt  of 
public  ^Irit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  aaeem- 
hly  of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  eonae  flacCu- 
atlon  of  counsel,  and  eome  weaknew  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude, since  it  is  indebted  to  them  lor  a  Toy  am- 
ple concession  In  the  resignation  of  protections, 
and  a  wies  and  honest  attempt  to  improTo  the 
ctfistitntloo.  In  the  new  Jndicatnra  hastituted 
for  the  trial  of  electioos. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  waa  Tcry 
consistent  with  that  liberality  orimmanitiea  la 
which  the  feudal  consUtation  deHghtsd,  wa%  by 
its  nature,  liable  to  ahuse^  and  had  In  reality 
been  eometimm  mimppUed,  to  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  the  defeat  of  justice.  The  evil  was 
perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour  ;  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  possible  good  of  this  pri- 
vilege was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  poasable 
evil.     It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
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sAte  tny  thing  or  not  to  the  public,  tlkey  mi  least 
lost  something  firom  tb«m8elves.  They  divested 
their  dignity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and 
showed  that  they  were  more  willing  than  their 
predecessors  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

The  new  mode  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be 
found  effectual*  will  diffuse  its  consequences 
further  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseeoi  It  is,  I 
believe,  generally  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  those  who  cUim  seats  in  parliament; 
but,  if  to  choose  representotives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  that  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness, which  makes  his  suffirage  efficacious; 
since  it  was  vaio  to  choose,  while  the  election 
could  be  controUed  by  any  other  power. 

.With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority, former  parliaments  have  judged  the  dis- 
putes about  dection%  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
late. The  daim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right 
of  electors,  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even 
in  appearance,  referred  to  conscience;  but  to 
have  been  decided  by  party,  by  pa884>n.  by  pre- 
judice, or  by  frolic  To  have  friends  in  the 
borough  was  of  little  use  to  him  who  wanted 
friends  in  the  house;  a  pretence  was  easily  found 
to  evade  a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his, 
that  was  chosen  not  by  his  electors,  but  bis  fel- 
low-senators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  iosulted  with  a  mock 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spu- 
rious representatives;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  council 
of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no  man 
could  be  eonfident  of  success  from  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title. 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  his 
neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
effect  of  their  apprdhation ;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  may  be 
certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  some  of  thoee, 
who  are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have 
taught  the  ra1>ble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  worlbless,  venal,  and  pros- 
titute, slaves  of  the  ooart  and  tyrants  of  the 
people. 

That  the  next  House  of  Commons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy and  higher  spirit,  must  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  thr  public;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expec  that  the  nation  wiU  re- 
cover from  its  ddusiou.  and  unite  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  thoee  who,  by  deceiving  the  cre- 
dulous with  llctitious  mischiefs,  overhearing  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  fidaehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  judgment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
vanity  of  meanness,  by  slandering  honesty  and 


insulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and 
gross,  and  profligate ;  and,  raiaed  6y  merit  to  t/a* 
bad  eminence,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name 
of  rATaioTs. 
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AS  ANSWBB  TO  TUS    MXSOLmTOIfB  AND  ADDSESS  OF  TUB  ^  ^^-^ 

AMBBICAN  OONOBB88,  1776.  ^ 

Ik  all  the  parte  of  human  knowledge,  whether 
terminating  in  science  merely  speculative,  or 
operating  upon  life  private  or  civiC  are  admitted 
some  fundamental  princi|des,  or  common  axioms, 
wliich  being  generally  received  are  little  doubt- 
ed, and  being  little  doubted  have  been  rarely 
proved. 

Of  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths 
it  is  often  the  &te  to  become  less  evident  by  en- 
deavours to  explain  them,  however  necessary 
such  endeavours  may  he  made  by  the  misappre- 
hensions of  absurdity,  or  the  sophistries  of  in- 
terest. It  is  difficult  to  prove  fhe  principles  of 
science ;  because  notions  cannot  always  be  found 
more  intelligible  than  those  which  are  question- 
ed.' It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
practice,  because  they  have  for  the  most  part  not 
been  discovered  by  investigation,  but  obtruded 
by  experience;  and  the  demonstrator  will  find, 
after  an  operose  deduction,  that  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  make  tliat  seen  which  can  be  only  felt. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  **  the  supreme 
power  of  every  community  has  the  right  of  re* 
quiring  from  aill  ito  subjects,  such  contributions 
as  are  necessary  to  the  public  safety  or  public 
prosperity,"  which  was  considered  by  all  mart- 
kind  as  comprising  the  primary  and  essential 
condition  of  all  political  society,  till  it  became 
disputed  by  those  zeaioto  of  anarchy,  who  have 
denied  to  Uie  parliament  of  Britain  the  right  of 
taxing  the  American  Colonies. 

In  £Eivour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans 
from  the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  the  dominion  of  their  mother-country,  very 
loud  clamours  have  been  raised,  and  many  wild 
assertions  advanced,  which  by  such  as  boirow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fashion  have 
been  admitted  as  argumenta;  and,  what  is 
strange,  though  their  tendency  is  to  lessen  Eng- 
lish honour,  and  English  power,  have  been 
heard  by  Eoglishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them 
true.  Passion  has  in  its  first  violence  controlled 
interest,  as  the  eddy  for  a  while  nuns  against  the 
stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak.;  yet 
there  are  pr(>)udices  so  near  to  laudable,  that 
they  have  been  often  praised,  and  are  alway 
pafdoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been  con- 
sidered as  virtue  In  men,  whose  love  could  nol 
be  otherwise  than  blind,  because  their  prefer- 
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without  A  compurltou;  but  tt 
hat  never  been  my  fortune  to  And,  either  in  an- 
rient  or  modem  writen,  any  hononraUe  men- 
tion  of  thoee,  who  boTO  with  equal  bliudnees 
hated  their  oonntrf . 

Tbeee  antipatrlotio  pr^udieet  are  the  abor. 
tlont  of  folly  imprtf  nated  by  faction,  which 
being  produced  agalmt  the  ttandinf  order  of 
nature*  have  not  strength  sufficient  for  long  life. 
They  are  bom  only  to  ecream  and  perish,  and 
leare  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose 
kindness  was  employed  to  nurse  them  into  mis- 
chief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  public,  many 
artifices  have  been  used,  which,  aa  usually  hap- 
pens when  falsehood  Is  to  be  maintained  by 
fraud,  lose  their  foroe  by  eoontcimcting  one 
another. 

The  nation  is  sometimes  to  be  mollified  by  a 
tender  tale  of  men,  who  fled  from  tyranny  to 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  is  persuaded  to  lose  all 
claims  of  Justice,  and  ail  sense  of  dignity,  in 
eompaasion  for  a  harmless  people,  who  having 
worked  hard  for  bread  in  a  wild  country,  and 
obtained  by  the  slow  progression  of  manual  in- 
dustry the  accommodations  of  life,  are  now  in- 
vaded by  unprecedented  oppression,  and  plun- 
den^  of  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of  tax- 
ation. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  Is  obetracted 
by  unnatural  restraints,  and  their  trade  confined 
by  rigorous  prohibitions ;  how  they  are  forbid- 
den to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own  soil,  to 
manufacture  the  materials  which  nature  spreads 
before  them,  or  to  tarry  their  own  goods  to  the 
nearest  market:  and  surely  the  generosity  of 
English  virtue  will  never  heap  new  weight  upon 
those  that  are  already  overladen;  will  never 
delight  in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised but  by  cruelty  and  outrage. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sorrow, 
and  in  the  transports  of  delirious  pity  dropping 
both  the  sword  and  balance  from  our  hands, 
another  friend  of  the  Americans  thinks  it  better 
to  awaken  another  poaslon,  and  tries  to  alarm 
our  interest,  or  excite  our  veneration,  by  ao- 
oonnts  of  their  greatness  and  their  opulence,  of 
the  fertiliiyof  their  land,  and  the  splendour  of 
their  towns.  We  then  begin  to  consider  the 
question  with  more  evenness  of  mind,  are  ready 
to  conclude  that  those  restrictions  are  not  very 
oppressive  which  have  been  found  consistent 
with  thb  speedy  growth  of  prosperity;  and  be- 
gin to  think  It  reasonable  that  they,  who  thus 
fiouriah  under  the  protection  of  our  government, 
should  contribute  something  towards  its  ex- 


But  we  are  soon  told  that  the  Aniericans, 
however  wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed;  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  men  who  left  all  for  lib- 
erty, and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved 
the  principles  and  stubbornness  of  their  pro- 


gealtors ;  that  they  are  too  obstinats  for  f 
sion,  and  too  powerful  for  oonotraiat;  tfait  thej 
will  laugh  at  arguoMOt,  and  defeat  Ti«lciia; 
that  the  continent  of  North  America  mtain 
three  millions,  not  of  mon  osarely,  butof  Wkigi, 
of  Whigs  flcfoe  for  liberty,  and  disdsinfbl  of 
dominion ;  that  they  multiply  with  the  feconditj 
of  their  own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  qinrto 
of  a  century  doubles  their  numbsn. 

Men  accustomed  to  think  themselvei  mutan, 
do  not  love  to  be  threatened.  This  talk  b,  1 
hope,  oommonly  thrown  away,  or  raises  psnion 
different  from  thoee  which  it  wm  inteoded  ti 
exdte.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  English  bctm 
to  tame  acquiescence,  it  disposss  him  ts  haaia 
the  experiment  of  bending  obatlnacy  before  it  n 
become  yet  more  obdurate,  and  convinoa  hk 
that  it  is  neocosary  to  attack  a  nation  thu  pro- 
lifle  while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevail.  Wha 
he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  tsrritoyire 
must  travel  to  subdue  them,  he  recollects  hov 
hr,  a  few  yean  ago»  wo  travelled  In  their  <k> 
fence.  When  It  is  urged  that  they  will  aliMt 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers  hov 
the  hydra  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dir|ecta  a  trader  like  the  iotemipiiM 
of  bis  profits.  A  commercial  people,  bowew 
magnanimous,  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  dedis- 
ing  traffic,  and  an  unfavoorable  baUnce.  Tk 
effect  of  this  terror  has  been  tried.  >Vc  bin 
been  stunned  with  the  importance  of  oar  Aiu- 
rican  commerce,  and  beard  of  merchants  wiU 
warehouses  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  tod  if 
manufacturers  starving  for  want  of  wotIl 

That  our  commerce  with  America  b  profit- 
able, however  lees  than  ostenUtious  or  deceitfiii 
estimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  iota- 
est  to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied;  but 
surely  it  will  most  eflisetually  be  preserred,  br 
being  kept  always  in  our  own  power.  Coooo> 
sions  may  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  superi- 
ority only  can  enanre  its  continuance.  Ibeit 
will  always  bo  a  part,  and  always  a  vcrjltfp 
part,  of  evary  community  that  have  no  cut  bat 
for  themselves,  and  whose  care  for  themsdro 
reaches  little  farther  than  impatience  of  'uom- 
diate  pain,  and  eagemess  for  the  nearest  gooi 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  pecuiiarnlcetj- 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  bin 
perhape  the  quickest  sensation  of  the  preaeot 
A  merchant's  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  (tin; 
not  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  <>niolttmcDt; 
he  is  therefore  rarely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
and  peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  lod 
distant  consequence. 

Yet  this,  like  other  general  charsctcrs,  will 
sometimes  falL  The  traders  of  Binnio^bsffl 
have  rescued  themselves  from  all  impatstioo  of 
narrow  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommeDdation 
to  parliament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  escribe » 
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alisard  and  enthnsiMtle  oootempt  of  interwC, 
but  to  gire  them  the  rational  and  Jaet  pralae  of 
distinguishing  real  from  seeming  good»  of  being 
able  to  tee  through  the  cloud  of  interposing  dif- 
ficulties, to  the  lasting  and  solid  happiness  of 
victory  and  settiement. 

Lest  ali  these  topics  of  persuasion  should  fail, 
the  greater  actor  of  patriotism  has  tried  another, 
in  which  terror  and  pity  are  happily  combined, 
not  without  a  proper  superaddition  of  that  ad- 
miration which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
drama.  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
the  stamp  act  had  not  been  repealed,  would 
have  left  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
have  resigned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
quitted  the  delights  of  neighbourhood,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  country,  where  they 
would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and 
range  the  mountains,  and  be  feex. 

These  surely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere 
sound  of  fireedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
let  no  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper.  The  renumal  of  the  lieople  cf  Bosicn 
into  the  ctmntty,  seems  even  to  the  Congress  not 
only  difficult  in  its  execution,  but  important  in 
its  consequences.  The  difficulty  of  execution  is 
best  known  to  the  Bostonians  themselves ;  the 
consequence,  alas !  will  only  be,  that  they  wiU 
leave  good  houses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  sounding  something  which  they 
think  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
who  advises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
shall  find  it.  By  turning  fishermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  eonceive  them  ftee ;  for 
who  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he  that  is  driven 
by  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  leave  his  house  to  a  casual  comer,  and  what- 
ever he  does,  or  wherever  he  wandere,  finds 
every  moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection?  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the 
felon  in  the  galleys  has  his  option  of  labour 
or  of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his 
house  to  starve  in  the  fields ;  his  dog  may  refuse 
to  set,  and  smart  und^  the  lash,  and  they  may 
then  congratulate  each  other  upon  the  smiles 
of  liberty,  profuse  of  bliss  and  pregnant  toith  de- 
light.     ^ 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  under- 
standings, n*  artifice  indeed  is  not  new ;  the 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  has  sometimes  obtoined  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himself. 

But  terrors  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means 
|»y  which  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  ii  op- 
posed. There  are  those  who  profess  to  use 
them  only  as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  Justice, 
irho  tell  us,  that  to  tax  the  colonies  is  usurpa- 
tion and  oppression,  an  invasion  of  natural  and 
(c^ol  rights,  and  a  violation  of  those  principles  [ 


which  support  the  constitution  of  English  gov- 
ernment. 

This  question  fs  of  great  importance,  lliat 
the  Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation,  is  In- 
dubitable ;  that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled, 
is  highly  probable;  but  power  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own 
claim,  and  the  objections  of  the  recusants,  with 
.caution  proportioned  to  the  event  of  the  deci- 
sion, which  must  convict  one  part  of  rebbery, 
or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tox  b  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  l>enefit  of  the 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proiiortion, 
such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what 
uses  it  shall  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  judge 
to  whom  government  is  intrusted.  In  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  taxes  are  apportioned,  levied, 
and  appropriated  by  the  states  assembled  in  par- 
liament. 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  commu- 
nities  are  liabie  to  taxation,  because  they  all 
share  the  benefits  of  government,  and  therefore 
ought  all  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denied. 
That  it  b  their  duty  to  pay  the  oosts  of  their 
own  safety,  they  seem  to  admit ;  nor  do  they  re- 
fuse their  contribution  to  the  exigences,  what- 
ever  they  may  be,  of  the  British  empire ;  but 
they  make  this  participation  of  the  public  bur- 
den a  duty  of  very  uncertain  extent,  and  im- 
perfect obligation,  a  duty  tempoi-ary,  occasional, 
and  elective,  of  which  they  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  settling  the  degree,  the  time, 
and  the  duration,  of  judgiilg  when  it  may  he 
required,  and  when  it  has  l>een  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  Its 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Of  this  notification 
they  profess  to  think  for  themselves,  how  far  it 
shall  influence  their  counsels,  and  of  the  neces- 
sities allq^d,  how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  They  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the  quantity 
of  this  payment.  They  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  king ;  but 
they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which  they  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are 
willing  to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  thb  claim, 
which  supposes  dominion  without  andiority, 
and  subjecto  without  subordination,  has  found 
among  the  libertines  of  policy  many  clamorous 
and  hardy  vindicators.  The  laws  of  nature, 
the  righte  of  humanity,  the  faith  of  charter^ 
the  danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachmenta  of 
usurpation,  have  been  thundered  in  our  ears, 
sometimes  by  interested  fkction,  and  somctiroep 
by  honest  stupidity.  • 

It  is  said  by  Fontenelle,  that  if  twenty  philo- 
sophers should  resolutely  deny  that  the  presence 
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of  thfl  nm  m$km  tlM  dty»  Im  will  iwt  &ttiptir 
but  wbol«  oatkNM  may  adopt  the  opinion.  So 
many  pollttoal  doffmaftiota  have  danifd  to  the 
Mother^oountry  the  power  of  taainf  tho  Colo- 
niea,  and  havo  onfonsod  their  doofal  with  ao 
much  Tioleact  of  ontorj,  that  thoir  aert  ia  al- 
rrndy  Tory  namaraoa,  and  the  pabUe  roiee  aoa- 
p(>nds  ita  dodaion. 

In  oMral  and  poUtleal  ^aeBtiona  the  oantaM 
b<*lwean  IntMwt  and  JiMtica  liaa  bf«ii  often  ta- 
dioue  and  often  fierce,  but  periiapa  it  never  hap- 
pened boferoi  that  juatiee  foond  much  oppeiition 
with  intertat  on  her  tide. 

For  the  oatlafaetion  of  thie  inqotry»  it  ie  no- 
c  I  nary  to  eonaidor  liow  a  Celooy  iaeonatltntad, 
what  are  the  tcrma  of  mifration  aa  dietatad  by 
natora,  or  aettled  by  eoaapaot,  and  what  aocial 
or  poUtieal  riflili  the  mm  toeea»  or  ac^irea»  Aat 
leayea  hie  ooontry  to  ertaUkh  hlmaalf  in  a  die- 
tant  plantation. 

Of  two  modea  of  migration  the  hiatary  of 
mankind  infonne  va,  and  ao  Aur  aa  I  eon  yet  die- 
eoTer,  of  two  only. 

In  eountrica  where  liib  wm  yet  nnad^Jotted, 
and  polir.y  unformed,  it  aometimei  happened 
that  by  the  dlmemiona  of  heads  of  ftmtliee,  by 
the  ambition  of  daring  adventurere,  by  aome  ai^ 
cidental  prewure  of  dietreetf  or  by  the  mere  dia- 
content  of  idleneai,  one  part  of  the  community 
broke  off  from  the  reat,  and  numben,  greater  or 
■mailer,  foreook  their  habitation!,  put  thea^ 
■elTcs  under  the  command  of  aome  faTonrite  of 
fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  eoneent  of 
their  countrymen  or  govemora,  went  out  to  tee 
what  better  regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in 
what  place,  by  oonqneit  or  by  treaty,  they  oonld 
gain  a  habitation. 

Sons  of  entcrpriee  like  them,  who  committed 
to  their  own  sworde  their  bopea  and  their  Urea, 
when  they  left  their  couotry,  became  another 
nation,  with  dmigna,  and  proepecta,  and  inter- 
ceu  of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  more 
to  their  former  home;  they  expected  no  help 
from  thoee  whom  they  had  left  behind ;  if  they 
conquered,  they  conquered  for  themeelres;  if 
they  were  destroyed,  they  were  not  by  any  other 
power  either  lamented  or  rerei^ed. 

Of  thb  kind  seem  to  hare  been  all  the  migra- 
tions of  the  early  world,  whether  historical  or 
fabulous,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of 
thoee  nations  which  ftvm  the  North  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  filled  £urope  with  new 
aoTereigntiea. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admlsfrion  of  wiser 
laws  and  gentler  mannrrs,  society  became  more 
compacted  and  better  regulated,  it  was  found 
that  the  power  of  every  people  consisted  in 
union,  produced  by  one  common  interest,  and 
operating  in  joint  efforts  and  consistent  counsels. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly 
wasted  away.  No  part  of  the  nation  was  per- 
mitted to  act  for  itself.     All  now  had  the 


!«  and  tho  smm  Mamb;  the  levnma 
procacted  individuala,  and  Indlvidosls  wmn. 
quired  to  refer  their  designa  to  the  prosperhjtf 


By  thb  principle  it  la,  that  i 
and  consolidated.  Every  nmn  Is  tauilit  to  cm- 
slder  his  own  happinea  aa  eomUned  witk  ^ 
pablie  prseperity,  and  ta  think  hhaself  fim 
and  pewerfiil,  in  proporUoo  to  ths  gnstaaiaad 
power  of  hie  govemora. 

Had  the  weatarn  eeotlMBt  besn  dmmnd 
between  the  tburth  and  tenth  osntary,  wlmiil 
the  northern  wwrld  waa  in  motteo;  sd4  M 
Mvifatloa  been  at  that  tiase  auAdsptly  sdnscd 
to  make  ao  long  a  paasaga  easily  pnctioUt. 
there  b  little  rimgn  for  donbtfaig  bat  the  intA- 
meacfaoe  of  natbna  waold  have  leuad  its  vnt, 
like  all  other  aspanaiva  vlobnes^  when  tk« 
was  least  rwlatanea ;  and  that  Huns  sod  Vn- 
dab,  iMtsad  of  fighting  their  way  tetbcMS^ 
of  Europe,  woohi  have  gone  by  tbeowMbu^ 
by  myriads  under  their  Mveral  cbiefr  to  toi< 
pooBsmion  of  regioaa  amiling  with  plcstuit  aod 
waving  with  fertility,  from  whkh  the  sikrd 
inhabitanta  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  ezpediUon  would  in  those  daysof  lixi(T 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  Mit 
The  Scandinavian  heraea  might  have  dWiiN 
the  country  among  thssn,  and  have  iprealtk 
feudal  snbdivblon  of  regality  from  HadwRi 
Bay  to  the.Paoific  Ocean. 

But  Columbna  came  five  or  six  buodred  yw 
toolatoforthecandidateeofaoversignty.  ^Vhn 
he  formed  hb  project  of  discovery,  the  finrtn- 
tkms  of  Bsilitary  turbulence  bad  subsided,  and 
Europe  began  to  regain  a  aettled  form,  by  eia^ 
bUshed  government  and  r^ular  subordinatMH- 
No  man  oould  any  longer  erect  biinedf  att  > 
chieftain,  and  lead  out  his  feliow^abjectsbjhtf 
own  authority  to  plunder  or  to  wsr.  He  (kit 
committed  any  act  of  hostility  by  bad  or  ml 
without  the  conamission  of  some  aduMwledf*^ 
sorereign,  waa  considered  by  all  maakiad  as  > 
robber  or  pirate,  namea  which  were  oowof  Iitti< 
credit,  and  of  which  therefore  no  man  ^ 
ambitioua. 

Columbus  In  a  remoter  time  would  have  fooB^ 
hb  way  to  some  discontented  Lord,  or  mv* 
younger  brother  of  a  petty  sovereign,  who  rrcm 
have  taken  fire  at  hb  propoeal,  and  bare  quickly 
kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  foUowcn; 
they  would  have  buUt  ships,  or  have  arizcd  tben, 
and  have  wandered  with  him  at  aU  adTentum 
as  far  as  they  could  keep  hope  in  their  compao}* 
But  the  nge  being  now  past  of  ragrantacursion 
and  fortuitous  hostility,  he  wm  under  the  neco- 
sity  of  travelling  ftvm  court  to  court,  ccorooi 
and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  pro- 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds ;  nor  baavif 
part  of  the  world  yet  had  reason  to  rejoice  tb»i 
he  found  at  last  reception  and  employno*"^ 

In  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  dieastfosi 
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to  mankiod,  by  Chii  Porthgaeie  was  disooTcred 
the  pttMagc  of  tho  Indies,  and  by  the  Spaniards 
Ibe  coast  of  America.  The  nations  of  Europe 
•rere  fired  with  boundless  expectations,  and  the 
SsooTerers  pursuing  their  enterprise,  made  con- 
gests in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  extent. 
But  the  adventurers  were  not  contented  with 
plunder:  thong^h  they  took  gold  and  silvsr  to 
themseWes,  they  seized  islands  and  kingdoms 
in  the  name  of  their  sorereigns.  When  a  new 
region  was  gained,  a  governor  was  appointed  by 
that  power  which  had  giren  the  commission  to 
the  conqueror ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  Eu- 
ropean but  Stukeley  of  London  that  formed  a 
design  of  exalting  himself  in  the  newly  found 
countries  to  independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied 
and  settled  were  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
tensions, or  processes  of  empire;  as  ramifica- 
tions  which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public 
interest,  communicated  with  the  original  source 
oF  dominion,  and  which  were  kept  flourishing 
And  spreading  by  the  radical  vigour  of  the 
Mother-country. 

The  colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwise 
from  those  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  English 
constitution  differs  from  theirs.  All  govern- 
ment is  ultimately  and  essentially  absolute,  but 
sttbordiilate  societies  may  have  more  immuni- 
ties, or  individuals  greater  liberty,  as  the  opera- 
tions  of  government  are  differently  conducted. 
An  Englishman  In  the  common  course  of  life 
and  action  feels  no  restraint.  An  English  co- 
lony has  very  liberal  powers  of  regulating  its 
own  manners  and  adjusting  its  own  affairs. 
But  an  English  individual  may  by  the  supreme 
authority  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  a  colony 
divested  of  its  powers  for  reasons  of  which  that 
authority  is  the  only  judge. 

In  sovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
may  be  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited 
consulship ;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  govern- 
ment There  must  in  every  society  be  some 
power  or  other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
which  admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  regulates 
and  adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts  laws  or  re- 
peals them,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  ex- 
tends or  contracts  privileges,  exempt  itself  A'om 
question  or  control,  and  bounded  only  by  phy- 
sical necessity. 

By  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legis- 
lation and  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  main- 
tained. From  this  all  legal  rights  are  emana- 
tions, which,  whether  equitably  or  npt,  may  be 
>gaUy  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may 
io  wrong ;  but  it  is  irresistible,  for  it  can  be  re- 
listed only  by  rebellion,  by  an  act  which  makes 
it  questionable  what  shall  be  thenceforward  the 
wipreme  power. 

An  English  colony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 


whom  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permitting, 
them  to  settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  en- 
abling them  to  constitute  a  corporation,  enjoying 
such  powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  forms  as  the  charter  pre- 
scribes. As  a  corporation,  they  make  laws  for 
themselves ;  but  as  a  corporation  subsisting  by 
a  grant  from  higher  authority,  to  the  control  ol 
that  authority  they  continue  subject. 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
be  intrusted  with  ampler  liberty  of  regulating 
their  conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they 
are  more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  na- 
tional judicature,  they  must  be  more  exten- 
sively commissioned  to  pass  judgment  on  each 
other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opu- 
lent colonies  see  the  appearance  and  feel  the 
effect  of  a  regular  legislature,  which  in  some 
places  has  acted  so  long  with  unquestioned  au- 
thority, that  it  has  forgotten  whence  that  au- 
thority was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporations,  their  political  existence.  The  so- 
lemnities of  legislation,  the  administration  ot 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  royal  grant.  With- 
out their  charter  there  would  be  no  power 
among  them,  by  which  any  law  could  be  made, 
or  duties  snjolned,  any  debt  recovered,  or  cri- 


A  ciiarter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  pri- 
ril^ges  given  to  a  part  of  the  community  for 
the  advantage  of  the  whole,  and  is  therefore 
liable  by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revocation. 
Every  act  of  government  aims  at  public  good. 
A  charter,  which  experience  has  shown  to  lie 
detrimental  to  the  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  be- 
cause general  prosperity  must  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  particular  Interest.  If  a  charter  be 
used  to  evil  purposes,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the 
weapon  is  taken  away  which  is  injuriously  em- 
ployed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial 
governments  are  constituted,  may  be  always  le- 
gally,.and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  in  its 
nature  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  may  be  equitably 
repealed ;  by  such  repeal  the  whole  fabric  cjf 
subordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  tb| 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  so* 
ciety  is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuals, 
withynt  authority  to  eommand,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wrongs  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  protection  ot 
right  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a 
member  to  the  body,  deriving  its  action  and  its 
strength  from  the  general  principle  of  vitality ; 
receiving  from  the  body,  and  communicating  to 
it  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and  dis- 
ease; liable  in  dsngerous  maladiss  to  sharp  sp* 
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tttht  tlw  iMla ;  and  o^MMl,  If  iMonlily  lidaMd, 
touipalMlMi,  by  whkk  lb«  body  UmwIm  viU 
6*m«lUaled. 

I'h^  MMhcr-comtry  almiyt  oontMci*  tb« 
(fslMiiw  ihm  coanwMI,  m  ^Mti  of  ttoetf ;  tli* 
pTMperlty  or  ushapplMH  of  dtbar,  ioUwpn 
porky  or  oBhappinooi  of  both :  not  porhopo  of 
both  in  the  mom  degroo,  for  tbo  body  may  mb- 
blot,  tboughkooeosaodiouoly,  withootnllab, 
lifUbopvlidlroaitho 


Oor  eoiooioo  tbiwitto^  bowotor  tloJiBt,  bovo 
boon  bitborto  trartod  ••  coMtUnaM  pwli  of 
tbo  BritMb  omplra.  Tbo  InbabitMli  teoorpomt- 
od  by  £nf  lldi  ohwtM^  aro  ontiilod  to  all  tbo 
ri(ht«  of  EngHohmen.  lliey  are  fOTorood  by 
Eng llah  law*,  entltiod  to  Eng iieb  dlgnitioe,  rega- 
lated  by  Englieb  oouMele,  and  pgotooted  by 
Englfob  arme;  and  It  eeooM  to  Mfew  by  ooa- 
eeqnonoe  not  eaelly  arrtfldod,  tbat  tboy  are  e«b- 
Ject  to  EngHeh  govenuMBt,  and  obafoaMo  by 
EngUeh  taxation. 

To  blm  that  eoneiden  tbe  natnrek  tho  offlgtoali 
the  progreie,  and  tho  cooetitiMloa  of  the  orfo*> 
ateo,  who  remembcre  that  the  flrat  dteeovoiwo 
had  oommleeione  ttmn  tbe  crown,  thai  th$  Arar 
eettl»n  owe  to  a  ehaHer  their  ekil  fcrma  and 
regular  magletraey,  and  that  all  pereooal  imnw- 
altioi  and  legal  eeeurltleo,  by  which  the  eon- 
of  tfic  eu^Jeet  haa  been  from  tine  to 
mproredi  have  been  extended  to  the  eolo- 
nieta,  It  wlU  not  be  doubted  but  tbe  parltament 
of  England  haa  a  right  to  bind  them  by  ata- 
tntee,  and  to  bind  tMem  &n  off  cojet  whatsoever, 
and  has  therefore  a  natural  and  conatitutlonal 
power  of  laying  upon  them  any  tax  or  impoet, 
whether  external  or  infernal,  upon  the  product 
of  land,  or  the  manulkctum  of  industry,  in 
the  exigeneiee  of  war,  or  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace,  for  the  defence  of  America,  fir  the  pur- 
pose of  raumg  a  retfentte,  or  for  any  other  end 
beneficial  to  the  empire. 

There  are  aome,  and  thooe  not  ineonaiderable 
for  number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  tlie 
general  dominion  of  parliament,  and  hold,  that 
whaterer  degreea  of  obedience  may  be  exacted, 
or  whaterer  authority  may  be  exercioed  in  other 
acta  of  goremment,  there  ia  atill  rcTerenoe  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legislation  paeaea  its 
llmita  when  it  riolatee  the  purse. 

Of  thia  exception,  which,  by  a  head  not  fbUy 
Impregnated  with  politica,  h  not  eaally  compre- 
hended, it  ia  alleged  aa  an  unanswerable  reaaon, 
that  the  colonlea  send  no  repreaentativea  to  the 
House  of  Commona. 

It  Is,  say  the  American  adTocates,  the  natural 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  bis 
poosessions  hSs  own,  that  be  can  sit  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his  i 


hoMO  ia  ibrtifcid  by  tho  law,  and  tlat  aotkiiit 
ean  be  taken  frsM  Mm  but  by  his  own  esoKsi 
Thboonaaoiiafloenlbr  ewsry  amn  by  bb  t» 
prmwtathw  ia  poriianMnt.  '£he  AsMrioai 
nnfopwaantod,  eaaaot  oaaaeai  to  £m)Ub  a» 
tJoaa  aa  a  ooapotatioi^.  and  tiwy  witt  netcawa 
aa  ladividaala. 

Of  thia  aicamont^  it  has  been  oWensl  b^ 
asore  than  eoa^  that  its  Ioko  extends  sqadlfH 
all  other  hiws,  lar  a  f^ecaaan  la  not  to  bssifad 
to  paaiahmeat,  or  bo  oallad  toaayeaamsis- 
▼feoi  bat  by  hie  own  ooaseat.  Tbe  Gs^ne 
haa  extiactad  a  paaitlea  firma  the  laadW  M«. 
teoqaiea,  that  «  ia  a  free  state  orary  man  kaif 
a  free  agoal»  ought  to  be  ooaoerued  in  hit  m 
goTemmont.-"  Whatevar  la  trae  of  tamtiss,  ii 
true  of  ovary  other  law,  that  be  wboiilMSB4 
by  it,  without  hia  oaaaeat,  la  not  Ave,  te  kti 
not  oomfaiMod  la  hia  own  guTenuBCBt 

He  that  denico  the  EnfilA  parHaoMBl  th 
right  of  taxatioo,  daaleo  it  ]|kewiaotheii(btif 
mahlag  aay  other  laws  cirilor  erhafaai,  yrttka 
power  over  tho  oolooiea  waa  nerar  yet  diipaid 
by  thamoalvaa.  They  hare  always  adaitid 
etatntea  for  the  ponlafament  of  iffaaiw,  aad  far 
tho  radreaa  or  prerentioa  ofinceniwliBe«i?iB< 
the  veeeptton  of  any  law  drawe  altar  i^  Vy  i 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  oawtleiai 
neceeelty  of  aubmittiny  to  taxation. 

That  a  fVeeman  is  goremcd  by  Irfnadf^  «kf 
hnrt  to  which  be  baa  conaented,  h  a  psridosif 
mighty  aound ;  but  every  man  that  oltos  k,  wid 
wlmterer  confidence,  and  evefy  man  that  ban 
it,  with  whatever  aeituieecenoe^  If  mmm  b 
anppoeed  to  Imply  the  power  of  rsAiaal,  fab  M 
to  be  fklae.  We  virtually  and  implieitlyiib* 
the  inatitutiona  of  any  government  ef  wliidi  «f 
enjoy  the  benefit,  and  aolidt  the  piottcnsa.  1> 
wide-extended  dominions,  though  po««r  h« 
been  diffused  with  the  moat  even  band,  jHi 
very  small  part  of  the  people  are  eitfacr  priiM' 
rlly  or  secondarily  consulted  hr  legishttton.  Tb 
bttsinen  of  the  public  must  be  done  by  ddfp- 
tion.  The  choice  ef  delegates  ia  made  by  s  iM 
number,  and  those  who  are  not  eleeton  tiu' 
Idle  and  helpless  spectators  oi  the  ooaiinonwrtii 
tohoOy  unconcerned  in  the  got>emmeni  if  t^ 
tdveu 

Of  the  electors,  the  bap  is  but  little  better. 
They  are  often  far  from  unanimity  in  tbfir 
choire,  and  where  the  numbers  approtcb  w 
equality,  almost  half  must  be  governed  not  aoly 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  coneenled  to  iostt- 
tutions  established  in  distant  ages,  ft  win  ^ 
difficult  to  explain.  In  the  moat  fkvonrils  rai- 
dence  of  liberty,  the  consent  of  Individasb  h 
merely  passive,  a  tacit  admission.  In  every  cofB* 
munity,  of  tbe  terms  which  that  oenunao^ 
grants  and  requiree.  As  all  are  bom  tbe  m^ 
jects  of*Bome  state  or  other,  we  may  be  laid  f» 
have  been  all  bom  consenting  to  aome  Bjsffca 
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•f  gov tf  imciit.  OlMr  MBMiit  Chui  ink\%  om 
OMdition  of  dvil  life  dots  not  aUow.  It  ia  Uie 
nnoiMnlBf  duioiir  of  the  pedants  of  policy, 
the  delirious  dream  of  republican  fanaUcism. 

Bnt  bear,  ye  eons  and  daaghters  of  liberty, 
the  aounde  which  the  wind*  are  wafting  from  the 
Weetem  Continent.  The  Americans  aretelUng 
one  anollMr,  what,  if  we  may  j«dge  from  their 
noisy  triamph,  they  haTe  but  lately  disoovered, 
and  what  yet  is  a  very  important  tratfa,  "  That 
they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  atnd  property, 
and  that  they  have  nerer  oeded  to  any  sorereigii 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  with- 
out their  consent." 

While  this  resolution  stands  alone,  tiie  Ame- 
ricans are  free  from  singularity  of  opinion ;  their 
wit  has  not  yet  betrayed  them  to  heresy.  While 
they  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  they 
claim  but  what  Is  claimed  by  other  men,  and 
hare  withbeld  nothing  but  what  all  withhold. 
They  are  here  upon  firm  ground,  behind  en- 
trenchments which  nsTer  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  yerj  uniform.  The  Americans 
have  this  reMmblance  to  Europeans,  that  they 
do  not  always  know  when  they  are  weU.  They 
soon  quit  the  fortress  that  could  neitlier  have 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  by  d»> 
clamation.  Their  next  resolution  declares,  that 
<'  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  the  colonies, 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the 
Mother-country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liber- 
ties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-bom 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  England.*' 

This  likewise  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  grant- 
ed, their  boast  of  .original  rights  is  at  an  end  ; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature.  Theae 
Lords  of  themselves,  these  kings  of  me,  these 
demi-gods  of  independence,  sink  down  to  colo- 
nists, governed  by  a  charter.  If  their  ancestors 
were  subjects,  they  acknowledged  a  sovereign ; 
if  they  had  a  right  to  English  privileges,  they 
were  accountable  to  English  lavrs,  and  what 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to  discover,  had 
ceded  to  the  king  and  parliament,  whether  the 
right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  disposing  urilh- 
out  tfieir  consent,  of  their  Uves,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties. It  therefore  is  required  of  them  to 
prove,  that  the  parliament  never  ceded  to  them 
-a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  they 
owe  as  natural-bom  suljects,  or  any  degree  of 
fndependenoe  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by  other 
Englishmen. 

They  say.  That  by  such  emigration  they  by  no 
neons  foifdted,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  of 
those  rights;  but  that  Uiey  were,  and  their  df- 
scendants  new  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and 
et\yoyment  of  off  suck  of  Ihem  as  their  local  and 
other  circunutanees  enable  them  to  eaxreise  and 
eryoy* 

That  they  who  form  a  settlement  by^a  lawful 
charter,  having  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
privileges,  will  be  readily  confessed-:  but  what 


tbey  donot  forfeit  by  any  Judiclail  ssntenoe,  rtie^ 
may  lose  by  natund  ^eels.  As  man  can  be  bat 
in  one  plaee  at  onoe,  he  cannot  have  the  advan- 
tages of  multiplied  residence.  He  that  will 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  the 
coolness  of  the  Shade.  He  who  goes  voluntarily 
to  America,  eannot  oomplaln  of  losing  what  be 
leaves  in  Europe.  He  periiaps  had  a  right  io 
vote  tot  a  knight  or  burgess ;  by  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  he  has  not  nullified  his  right ;  but  he 
has  made  Its  eatertion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  his 
had  a  vote  and  Uttle  property,  for  another  where 
he  has  great  property,  bat  no  vote.  But  sa  this 
preference  was  deliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
is  still  concerned  m  Hie  government  <f  hxna^i 
lie  has  reduced  hfansdf  from  a  voter  to  one  of 
the  innumerable  multitude  that  have  no  vote. 
He  has  trtily  ceded  his  ri^t,  but  he  still  is  go- 
verned by  hb  own  consent ;  because  he  has  con- 
sented to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into- the  ge- 
neral mass  of  the  community.  Of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  com- 
plain ;  he  has  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  ^tiie 
greater  good ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  de- 
sired, in  the  general  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
limits  of  place ;  they  are  part  of  bimself,  and 
cannot  be  lost  by  departure  from  his  country; 
tbey  float  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Doais  oaiara  niaia  bob  latonlieesC  undaia. 

A  planter,  wherever  be  settles,  is  not  only  a 
freeman,  but  a  Ifi^slator,  ubi  im])erator,  ibi 
Roma,  **  As  the  English  colonists  are  not  re- 
presented in  the  British  parliament,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  free  and  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation in  their  several  legislatures,  In  all  cases  of 
taxation  and  internal  polity,  sub)ect  only  to  the 
negative  of  the  sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  has 
been  heretofbre  used  and  accustomed.  We 
cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such  acts 
of  the  British  parliament  as  are  bona  fide  re- 
strained to  the  regulation  of  our  external  com- 
merce—excluding every  idea  of  taxation,  in- 
ternal or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the 
subjects  of  America  without  their  consent** 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  "That  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  council.** 

«  Tbey  inherit,**  they  say,  «  fl^>m  their  ances- 
tors,  the  right  which  their  ancestors  possessed, 
of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen." 
That  they  Inherit  the  right  of  their  ancestors,  is 
aUowed ;  but  tbey  can  inherit  no  more.  Their 
ancestors  left  a  country  where  tbe  reprsseh- 
tatives  of  the  people  were  elected  by  men  .par- 


«  Of  this  reaBonlng,  I  owspurt  to  a  convcxsatlen  ynt^t 
Sir  John  Hawkini. 
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ficttliuiy  qiMillfledt  and  when  thoM  wbo  wanted 
nullification^  or  who  did  not  utc  them,  were 
lound  by  the  dccbioni  of  mon,  whom  thoy  had 
|9t  deputMl. 

llie  colooista  art  the  dcaoendants  of-  men, 
Iho  either  had  no  TOte  in  elei:tion«,  or  wbo 
fjluntarily  resigned  them  for  eometfaing,  in 
their  opinion,  of  more  estimation ;  they  hare 
therefore  eawctiy  what  their  aneeetore  left  them, 
not  a  TOte  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting 
legislators,  but  the  happinees  of  being  protected 
by  law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it. 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  oarry  with  them, 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  haTe  since 
acquired.  They  haTe  not  by  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  leglslatare,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting  another,  cjcclusiTe  and  independent, 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now  de- 
barred from  voting,  haTe  a  right  to  erect  a  se- 
parate parliament  for  themseWes. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit.  Since 
the  Americans  have  dlsoovered  that  they  can 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themseWes  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose 
goTemment  is  constituted  by  a  charter,  they 
can  form  no  body  of  independent  legislature. 
If  their  rlghte  are  inherent  and  underived,  they 
may  by  their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  dia- 
dem the  brows  of  Mr.  Gushing. 

It  Is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  1%!- 
ladelphla,  <*  That  his  Mi^esty's  colonies  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  grant- 
ed and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  their  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial lawn.*' 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  easily  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
the  privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  tbey 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  difficulty :  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province?  l^vlndal  laws  may 
grant  to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the 
enjoyment  of  gainful,  or  an  immuuity  from 
onerous,  offices;  they  may  operate  upon  the 
people  to  whom  they  relate;  but  no  province 
can  confer  provincial  privileges  on  itself.  They 
may  have  a  right  to  all  which  the  king  has 
given  them ;  but  It  is  a  conceit  of  the  other 
hemisphere,  that  men  have  a  right  to  all  which 
they  have  given  to  themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an 
individual,  and  can  no  more  extend  iu  own 
immunities,,  than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice 
assume  dignities  or  titles. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  (let  not  the  com- 
parison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  ves- 
try of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  cess  on 
the  Inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  but 
(San  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district, 


must  modify  ite  particular  regulations  hjdv 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  be  iu  InUnsl 
expenses,  Is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  raperiir 
authority. 

l*he  charters  given  to  different  proTineca  m 
different,  and  no  general  right  can  be  extrsctc^ 
from  them.  'Jlie  charter  of  PemisylTsnis,  wlim 
this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been  Impodenily 
held,  conUlns  a  clause  admitting  io  expres 
terms  texation  by  the  parliament.  If  iu  tkt 
other  charters  no  such  reeervc  is  made,  it  mm 
have  been  omitted  as  not  necessary,  because  it 
is  implied  in  the  nature  of  subordinate  go\tnt- 
ment.  They  who  are  subject  to  laws,  sic  lubii 
to  taxes.  If  any  such  immunity  hsd  ben 
granted,  it  is  still  revocable  by  the  leguiaturt, 
and  ought  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pab- 
lic  good,  which  Is  in  every  charter  ultinuklj 
Intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemptiM  b 
contained  In  the  charter  of  Maryland,  It  an  W 
pleaded  only  by  the  Marylanders.  It  ii  of  m 
use  for  any  other  province ;  and,  with  n{iri 
even  to  them,  must  have  been  considered  as  m 
of  the  granto  in  which  the  king  has  been  dr- 
ceived,  and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
blic,  by  sacrificing  to  one  little  aettlemrnt  the 
general  Interest  of  the  empire ;  as  Infringing  tkc 
system  of  dominion,  and  vioUting  the  compwl 
of  government.  But  Dr.  Tucker  bss  shown, 
that  even  this  charter  promises  no  exempdva 
from  parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  bejia- 
ning  of  this  century,  whether  the  English  Ian 
could  bind  Ireland,  Davenant,  wbo  defesM 
against  Molyneux  the  claima  of  Englsnd,  ois> 
sidered  it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  bmm«i 
than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  i 
colony. 

llie  necessary  connection  of  reprcseoutita 
with  taxes,  seems  do  have  sunk  deep  into  n)wf 
of  those  mindly  that  admit  sounds  without  their 
meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  psrlLimeot  by 
an  assembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consat 
with  order  and  despateh,  dioaen  by  penonsM 
differently  qualified  in  different  places,  that  tbe 
mode  of  choice  seems  to  be,  for  the  moit  put* 
formed  by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of 
individuals,  hr  the  greater  part  hare  no  rote, 
and  of  the  voters,  few  have  any  persons]  koa^- 
ledge  of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty 
and  fortune. 

Yet  this  representotlon  has  the  whole  efttf 
expected  or  desired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wi>i 
the  care  of  general  Interest,  and  the  fvik\ 
patton  of  public  counsels,  that  the  sdrantitf 
or  corruption  of  particular  men  can  addA 
operate  with  much  injury  to  the  public 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opok"! 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particalsr  r^ 
ientatiTes;  they  are  included  in  the  g^ 
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vch«me  of  pubUe  •duMoistration,  and  cannot 
iiff«r  bnt  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  ia  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the 
/.me  security,  and  that  a  British  legislator  may 
vr anion  with  their  property ;  yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their 
ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the 
tame  interest  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  oflthe  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatiyes  is, 
that  tliey  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which 
their  counsels  shall  produce.  Their  share  isj  in- 
deed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote ;  but 
It  is  not  often  possible  that  any  immediate  ad- 
vantage can  be  extended  to  such  numbers  as  may 
prevail  against  it.  We  are  therefore  as  secure 
against  intentional  depx-avations  of  government, 
as  human  wisdom  can  make  us,  and  upon  this 
security  the  Americans  may  venture  to  repose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ- 
ten an  Appeal  against  the  tax,  that  "  as  the  pro- 
duce of  American  labour  is  spent  in  British 
manufactures,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 
against  them ;  whatever  you  take  directly  in 
taxes,  is  in  effect  taken  from  your  own  com- 
merce. If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  expect  him 
as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  debts  already  contract- 
ed be  paid.— Suppose  we  obtain  from  America  a 
million,  instead  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
it  would  be  supplying  one  personal  exigence  by 
the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce.** 

Fart  of  this  is  true;  but  the  Old  Member 
seems  not  to  perceive,  that  if  bis  brethren  of 
the  legislature  know  this  as  well  as  himself,  the 
Americans  are  in  no  danger  of  oppression,  since 
by  men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  so 
taxed,  as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what 
we  gain  another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovered  that 
the  judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ire- 
land, and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  more 
alike  than  those  of  Ireland  and  America;  yet 
the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  a 
difference.  Ireland,  they  say,  hath  a  parliament 
nfUs  own.  When  any  Colony  has  an  indepen- 
dent parliament  acknowledged  by  the  parliament 
of  Britain,  the  cases  will  differ  leas.  Yet  by  the 
6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment bind  Ireland. 

It  Is  urged,  that  when  Wales,  Durham,  and 
Chester,  were  divested  of  their  particular  privi- 
ji>ges,  or  ancient  government,  and  reduced  to 
fie  state  of  English  counties,  they  had  repre- 
sentatives assigned  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  been 
taken,  something  in  return  might  properly  be 
^iven.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are 
left  as  they  were,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing 
except  that  of  which  their  sedition  has  deprived 
then>.     If  they  were  to  be  represented  Jn  par- 


liament, something  would  be  gnuited,  though 
nothing  is  withdrawn. 

The  inhabitanU  of  Chester,  Durham,  and 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchange  their  peculiar 
institutions  for  the  power  of  voting,  which  they 
wanted  before.  The  Americans  have  volunta- 
rily resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  In  dis- 
tant and  separate  governments,  and  what  they 
have  voluntarily  quitted,  they  have  no  right  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are 
represented  by  the  same  virtual  representation 
as  the  greater  part  of  Englishmen  ;  and  that  if 
by  change  of  place  they  have  less  share  in  the 
legislature  than  is  proportionate  to  tlieir  opu- 
lence, they  by  their  removal  gained  that  opu- 
lence, and  had  originally,  and  have  now,  their 
choice  of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Mem- 
her  and  to  others  a  position  that  must  drive  us 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  we  have  either 
no  right,  or  the  sole  right,  of  taxing  the  Colonies. 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  they 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  they  can  tax 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  answer, 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  for  the  genera] 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of  tax- 
ing them.  If  they  have  contributed  any  thing 
in  their  own  assemblies,  what  they  contributed 
was  not  paid,  but  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tri- 
bute, but  a  present.  Yet  they  have  the  natural 
and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on  themselves 
for  provincial  purposes,  of  providing  for  their 
own  expense,  at  their  own  discretion.  Let  not 
this  be  thought  new  or  strange ;  It  is  the  state  of 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  different 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented, 
they  ought  to  tax  themselves ;  and  others,  that 
they  ought  to  have  representatives  in  the  British 
parliament. 

If  they  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is 
to  remain  in  the  supreme  legislature?  lliat 
they  roust  settle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their 
money,  is  supposed.  May  the  British  parlia- 
ment tell  them  how  much  they  shall  contribute  ? 
If  the  sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  will  return 
few  thanks  for  the  power  of  raising  it ;  if  they 
are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny,  they  are  no 
longer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number 
of  these  western  orators  are  to  be  admitted? 
This,  I  suppose,  the  parliament  must  settle ;  yet 
if  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to 
be  represented,  who  shall  determine  the  number 
of  their  delegates?  Let  us  however  suppose 
them  to  send  twenty-three,  half  as  many  as  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  what  will  this  representa* 
tion  avail  them  ?  To  pay  taxes,  will  be  still  a 
grievance.  The  love  of  money  will  not  be  les- 
sened; nor  the  power  of  getting  it  increased. 
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WMdieriKHftliisneeMiltf  of  rtpfwoiCMioii 
drire  na?  Is  •rtry  pcttjr  OTtOMMiiC  «»  b«  ««! 
of  the  raA  of  ^foremoMat,  tlH  k  hao  not  a 
Mostor  to  TBrituBoot ;  ornmy  two  of  tfMm,  or 
•  fTHrter  ■umbor,  be  fomd  to  onlto  lu  a  tinglo 
^jMitation?  What  at  tatrt  fa  -tbo  dMRBrmeo  bo- 
tween  him  Aat  to  tazod  by  oOBp«daioii  wftfaout 
repTMsntation,  and  hfan  that  to  lupfmintod  by 
oompvltlon  In  ordor  to  be  taxed  f 

For  many  reigne  the  House  of  Comi 
in  a  state  of  fl  actuation :  new 
added  from  timoto  time,  without  any 
to  be  disooTored ;  bat  the  namber  has  been  fixed 
for  more  than  a  oentary  and  a  half,  and  the 
kiog*s  power  of  increasing  H  has  been  question- 
ed. It  will  hardly  bo  thought  lit  to  new-model 
the  constitution  in  fayour  of  the  planters,  who, 
as  they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  England, 
and,  without  any  innoration,  effectually  repre- 
sent their  natire  colonics. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  Indeed,  ask  for 
them  what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselres.  Thb 
Inestimable  right  of  reprvMntstion  they  hare 
nerer  solicited.  They  mean  not  to  exchange 
solid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  They  say, 
and  say  wUlingly,  that  they  cannot  conTeniently 
be  represented ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to 
diare  the  general  goTemment,  and  therefore 
claim  the  pririlcge  of  goTeming  themseWn*. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  howerer  wild,  Indcfiulte,  and 
obscure,  auch  has  been  the  influence  upon  Ame- 
rican understanding,  that  from  New  England  to 
South  Carolina  there  to  formed  a  genersl  com- 
bination of  all  the  provinces  against  their  Mo- 
ther-oountry*  '^^  madness  of  independence 
has  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  till  order  is 
loot,  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  filled 
with  misrule,  uproar,  violenoe,  and  confusion. 
To  be  quiet  to  disaffection,  to  be  loyal  to  treason. 

The  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly 
convened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated 
a  declaration.  In  compliance  with  which  the 
communication  between  Britain  and  the  greatest 
part  of  North  America  is  now  suspended.  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  Importation  of  Engltoh 
goods  in  December,  1774^  and  determine  to  per- 
mit  the  exportation  of  their  own  no  longer  than 
to  November,  1775. 

Thto  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
mors.  Tliey  have  declared,  that  they  shall 
treat  all  as  enemies  who  do  notconcur  with  them 
In  dnaffectlon  and  jjiervcrseness,  and  that  they 
will  trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Bri- 
tain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  In  their  Gazette 
thoee  who  shall  consume  the  products  or  mer- 
chandise of  their  Mother-country,  and  are 
now  searching  suspeittad  houses  for  prohibited 
goods. 

These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  them- 


vy  MSSb  ano^  vavs 
armed  the  mOMaaflbdrpnivlBes^  «i«  intii 
«M  ihMIe  otOTvo  tff  uaamoBllloii.     Hmj  an 


the  bws  of  their  eooordlga,  and  to 


Beliif  now  in  their  own  epinioa  "hm 
Aoy  are  not  only  raising 
alliances;  not  only 
bat  sedttdng  their  neighbours  to  rebeBloBB.  They 
have  published  an  addrsss  to  Ae  InUbtoMtta  of 
Quebec,  In  which  diaoonteot  and 
openly  Indted,  and  wMh  wry  rmpeolfiil 
of  the  tagadty  of  FremekmeH  Invito  theaa  to 
aend  deputlea  to  the  Congrem  af  ITiltoMh  Itdiia. 
to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veradty,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  oatabitoh 
popery,  a  rtHghth  fraught  with  tangummy  and 
impicna  tenets,  even  In  Quebec,  a  ooontry  ef 
which  the  inhabhanto  are  papists,  to  so  oootrary 
to  the  constitution,  that  It  cannot  be  lawTuDy 
done  by  the  legislature  itsdf ;  where  It  to  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  assoelatioii,  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  French  of  their  religious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  Vrtmit  of  Que- 
bec are,  at  the  same  time,  flattered  Into  oeffitiee, 
by  profenions  of  expecting  **  ttom  the  KbovEty 
of  sentiment  dtetlogulshing  their  nation,  that 
difference  of  religion  wIU  not  prejudice  them 
against  a  hearty  amity,  because  the  traneoendaot 
nature  of  freedom  elevatee  all,  who  unite  In  Um 
cause,  above  such  low-minded  Inflrmiflcn  " 

Quebec,  however,  to  at  a  great  dlstanoew  Thej 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  noay-  bepe 
for  greater  and  more  speedy  mischief.  Thfv 
have  tried  to  Infect  the  people  df  England  whk 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  credit  to  faap> 
pily  not  such  as  gives  them  Influenee  propor- 
tionate to  their  malice.  When  they  talk  ef 
their  pretended  immunities  guaranteed  f^  tie 
{flighted  faiih  of  Gwemment,  and  the  most  so- 
lemn compacts  with  Engfyh  SooereignSf  we  tfilafc 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  inquire  when  the  &iA  , 
was  plighted,  and  the  compact  made  ;  and  when  i 
we  can  only  find  that  king  Jamee  and  king  i 
Charles  the  First  promised  the  setdera  in  Mas-  i 
sacbusett*s  Bay,  now  &mons  by  the  appdiatieB  I 
of  Bostooians,  exemption  from  taxea  for  oerea  I 
years,  we  infer  with  Mr.  Manduh,  that  by  this  > 
solemn  compact  they  were,  after  thecxplmtlon  flf ' 
the  stipulated  termT,  liable  to  taxatkm.  > 

When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  tdl-| 
Ingus,  that  they  are  to  be  carried  frtma  their  ownj 
country  to  be  tried  for  certain  offsnceo,  we  ait 
not  so  ready  to  pity  them,  aa  to  advlae  them  nil 
to  offend.  While  they  are  innocent,  they  an 
safs. 

When  they  tell  of  laws  made  expreosly  M 
their  puntohment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  aali 
aedition  were  always  punishable,  and  that  thj 
new  law  prcscribca  only  the  mode  of  cxccuties^ 
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.  Wk«n  itis  nid  that  Um  wh«le  town  of  Boo^ 
ton  is  diiiii'Ofti  finr  a  mitdemeuioar  of  a  Ibw, 
we  wOEid«B  at  tbair  iliameLaMoeas ;  for  we  know 
that  the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  aawaiated 
proviDoeiy  aro  now  in  vebeUion  to  Mend  or  jus- 
tiff  the  criminals. 

If  fnofds  in  tiio  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
^omaiHion  withont  a  j«ry»  thojr  are  tried  here 
in  the  same  mode;  and  wiiy  should  the  Boston- 
ians  ezpeet  Arom  us  more  tenderness  for  thsm 
thsn  for  ounelTes  ? 

If  they  are  oondenmed  anbeai'd»  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial.  The  erimo  is  manU 
fest  and  notorious.  All  trial  is  the  inTeetigation 
of  something  doohtful.  An  Italian  philosopher 
obserres^  that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he 
has  already  seen. 

If  their  aaeemblies  hare  been  soddenly  dis- 
solved,  what  wae  tho  geasan?  Their  delibera- 
tions were  indecent,  and  their  intentione  eedi- 
tious.  The  power  of  dJaiolution  Is  frranted  and 
reserved  for  such  times  of  tnrbulcnoai  Their 
best  friends  havo  been  latdy  soHcUiar  tho  King 
to  dissolve  bis  parliament,  tn  do  what  they  so 
loudly  oomplaln  of  snfferjog. 

That  the  same  vengimneoinivdlTeathe  innocent 
uid  guilty,  is  an  evi(  to.be  hnnented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  pravwnt  it,'  nor  human  power  al- 
ways redress  it  To  bring;  misery  on  these  who 
have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated 
guilt  of  rebellion. 

That  govomovs  haw  been  somotimes-giTcn 
them  only  that  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from 
lmportnDlty>  and  that  they  havo  had  judges,  not 
always  of'  Che  deepest  learning  or  tho  purest  in- 
tegrity, we  have  no  great -rcaeon  to  doubt,  be- 
cause suchi  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves 
Whoever  is  governed,  will  eometimes  be  gorcm- 
ed  ill,  even  when  he  is  most  cmuemed  m  Ati  eton 
government. 

llmt  improper  officers  <»  magistrates  ace  sent, 
ia  the  o^au^  or  felly  of  those  that  sent  thorn. 
When  incapaaity  is  discovered,  it  ongM  to  be 
removed ;  If  eorruption  is  detected,  it  ought  to 
be  punished.  No  gonremment  eoahl  subsist  for 
a  day,  if  singlo  errors  could  justify  deCsotlnn. 

Otie  of  thehr  eomphunts  ia  noa  such  as  con 
claim  much  commiseration  fi-om  tho  sol^eet 
bosom.  Tbey  tell  us,  that  we  h«ve  changed  our 
Gondnetr  and  that  a  tax  is-  now  laid  by  parlia- 
ment  on  thoee  who  were  never  taomd  by  pariin- 
ment  before^  To  this  vre  think  it  may  be  easily 
answered,  that  the  long^  they  have  been  spared^ 
the  better  tbey  can  pay. 

It  is  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to-  ro- 
pr«9ent  innovation  as  arimlnal  or  invidious ;  ibr 
tlMy  have  introduosd  intO'  the  history  of  man^* 
Jcind  a  now  mode  of  disaflbctioB,  and  iiave  given, 
I  beUoTOr  tiio  dnt  enani]^  of  »  proseriptionr 
published  by  a  ceiony  igainst  the  Mother- 
country. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to 


the  Coorta  of  Adoahnalfiy,  or  tho  earteneion  of 
authority  conferred  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  an«> 
sweved  in  a  few  words,  that  they  havo  themselves 
mods  such  regulations  necessary  ;  that  they  era 
established  Utc  the  prevention  of  greater  evUa; 
at  the  saoae  time  it  must  bo  observed,  that  theee 
powers  have  not  been  extended  since  tho  rebeU 
lion  in  America. 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuity  has 
snggested,  which  it  may  perhapobe  less  easy  to 
resist.  That  we  may  not  look  with  indifference 
on  the  American  contest,  or  imagine  that  the 
struggle  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  decided^ 
ie  of  small  importasice  and  remote  oonse^pience^ 
the  Philaddphian  Congress  has  taken  care  to 
inlbnn  us,  that  they  are  relating  the  demands 
of  parliaffnent»  aa  well  ibr  our  sdies  as  their 
Q,wn. 

Their  keenneea  of  pcrspicaoity  has  enabled 
them  to  pussne  conaeqiiences  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance ;  to  see  throagh  eloude  impervioue  to  the 
damnees  of  European  si^t;  andtoiind,  I  know 
not  how,  that  when  they  aro  taxo^  we- shall  ba 
enslaved^ 

Thatslairery  is  a  miasraUet states  wahnviabeen/ 
o£ten  told»  and  doubtloM  many  »  Bidton  vrilt 
tremUato  find  it  so  near  as  in  Aimeriea^  but 
how  it  wUl  be  brought  hitiMr,.  the  Goi^wsa 
must  tttfiorm  usi  TheqneslieA  might^diamaB  » 
common  understandiag ;  but  the  stateasasnr  00 
the  other  hcmisphore  can  easily  leeoiva:  it.- 
«  Our  miaistersk"  thoy  say,  «<  are:  our  enemies^ 
and  if  they  should  carry  the  point  of  tanafion», 
may  with  the  same  army  enslave  us.  It- may 
bo  said,  wo  will  not  pay  them ;  butvenunsbsr," 
say  the  western  sages,  <'  the  tsaeaivsm  America^ 
and  we  may  add  the  men,  and  partieularly  thn 
Roman  Catholica  of  this  vasC  continent,  will 
then  be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nob 
hove  you  any  reason  to  expect,  that  after  making 
slavea  of  ns,  many  of  no  will  refuse  tO'Sasist  \m 
reduciDf  you  to  the  same  abject  states  *' 

Thess  arr  dreadful  monaflss ;  but  sospeetinf 
that  they  Inwre  not  mneh  the  sound  of  probahU 
lity,  thoCongromprooeeds:  «  Do  not  treat  thi« 
as  chimericaL  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a 
century  the  fuit-rents  reserved  to  tho  crowoi 
from  tho  numberleaB  grants  of  this  vast  conti.- 
neat,  will  pour  large  streams  of  wealth  into  that 
royal  coffers.  If  to  this  be  added  the  power  of 
taxing  America  at  pleasure,  the  crown  will  poo- 
sees  more  treasnrs  than  may  be  necessary  to  puiu 
chase  the  remains  of  liberty  in  your  island." 

All  this  is  very  dreadful;  but  amidst  the  ter- 
ror  that  shakes  my  fieame,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
wish  that  asmo  skdeo  were  opened  for  these 
streams  of  treasupe^  I  shall  gladly  see  America* 
retmn  half  of  what  England  has  expended  in 
her  defence  ;  and  of  the  stream  that  will  Jlo»  jo 
largdif  in  ttsB  thtm  half  a  century^  I  hope  a  smaU 
rill  at  least  may  be  found  to  quench  tho  thirst  of 
the  present  goneration,  which  seems  to  think 


flS4 
llidf  ini 
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It  k  diflcah  to  J«4ft  with  what 
ndi  afay  bmMi  •#  Hiilnaliw  an 
If  ndi  writm  iMfe  t«  dceaivv,  let  tm  rather 
■ra  tteBrdbtatfMmhjtffe. 


la  thb  kat  tarrifte  parafrafh  an  twa  paaU 
tlaoa,  that,  if  aar  faan  4a  Mt  ampairar  aar 
ay  aoaUe  « to  aappart  Ufa  a  little 
We  ara  taU  hj  thcM  craakoa  af 
ralamitf  ,  sat  aoly  that  aar  prant  a 


■ity  9i  pmf  mL  b  la  dcMcnd  thraais>>  ^  *>•<**' 
aneeeaean,  and  that  the  wealth  la  be  ^amnd 
lata  EaglaBd  by  the  Ptetoloa  of  AnMric%  will, 
wheaerer  it  ceanee,  ba  amplayed  ta  f  iiri  haw 
tke  remaha  tf  tiberly. 

or  tbaae  who  now  aandoct  the  natiaaal  af- 
Ihin,  we  nay,  wiihaat  moeh  arrggaDee,  presume 
anare  than  thoBMelvea,  and  •€  Ihoae 
aneeeed  theaa*  whether  BBiniater  ar 
hing.  Mat  to  know  len. 

The  other  paiitioa  ie,  that  **  the  Crown,*'  if 
thia  laniabla  afpaaitioo  ehonld  not  ba  waettm^ 
lUI,  *•  win  hava  the  power  of  taxings  America  at 
pieaamra."  Sordy  they  think  rather  too  meanly 
of  aar  apprf  hi  neiatie,  when  they  rappoae  as  not 
to  know  what  they  wdl  know  themselTCB,  that 
they  ara  taxed,  like  aU  other  British  salgeeta, 
hy  pailiament;  and  that  the  Crown  hm  not 
hf  the  now  impaati,  whether  right  ar  wraof, 
ahcainad  any  oMItianal  power  orcr  their  pos- 
it wcra  a  carioos,  bat  an  idle,  speeolation  to 
lasoirB,  what  effect  thoM  dicUton  af  sedition 
opect  fram  the  dtspersioa  of  their  Letter  asMMig 
as.  If  they  beiicire  their  own  eomplainto  of 
hardship*  and  nally  dmd  the  danger  which 
they  describe,  they  wiU  natnnJIy  hope  to  cam- 
mnnicata  the  saane  perceptions  to  their  fdlow- 
aobjeets.  Bat  probably  in  America,  m  In  other 
pfacss,  the  chiels  ara  incendiaries,  that  hope  to 
rah  In  the  tamohs  of  a  caoiagratiao,  and  torn 
brands  among  a  rabble  pasriTcly  combastiUc. 
Tham  who  wrate  tho  Address,  thoogh  they 
hoira  ahown  no  grtat  extent  or  prafandity  of 
adnd,  ara  yet  probably  wiser  than  to  briiere  it: 
hot  they  hare  been  tanght  by  lame  maatcr  af 
mfoehief,  how  to  pat  in  motion  the  engine  of 
political  eloetricity ;  to  attrMt  by  the  saoads 
of  Liberty  and  Fraperty,  to  repd  by  thorn  af 
Fopery  and  Shirery ;  and  to  gira  the  gnat  strake 
hy  the  name  of  Bootoa. 

When  sobordinato  osaunnaitias  oppaae  the 
daereca  ^  the  general  legislatara  with  defiance 
thas  andadaoa,  and  malignity  thns  acrimanioas, 
aotbinc  remains  hot  to  conquer  ar  to  yield ;  to 
aUow  their  daim  or  independence,  or  to  rwloca 
them  by  farce  to  submissioa  and  alkfianca. 
It  might  be  hoped  that  na  Englishman  o 
be  foond,  wbnn  the  menaces  oT  oar  own  Colo- 


difraeaf 

ba  panished,  bat  oT  which  tha 

laadly  demaadcd  hy  the  aads  af  fife,  mi  th 

Yet  thera  hara  riaeai  wp^  fa  the  fen  if  tit 
aaen  who,  hy  whatever  osmftim  r 
whatcrar  inlafaatian,  bnoa  andertshm  tedtfc^ 
to  shelter  tbcafrn 


As 

let  it  be  iuppMBj  ihr  a  msmmt  ttet  Ctnwil 
seiaad  with  the  PhUaddphimi  finensy,  any  n- 
saira  to  separate  itsdr  ftoaa  tfaagMWili7«n 
of  the  English  tottsUtutiaM,  and  jadgc  da 
own  righto  in  ito  own  pailiaiainf.  A  cpsgna 
•t  thea  meet  at  Troia,  and  aMrot  ih 
aatimfaiaatylaMt 
af  tha 


**  rmiKvaa  avd  rxLiow-airBianat 
**  Wb,  tha  del^ates  af  &a 
pariahea  af  Cornwall, 
cpan  aarowB  atate  and  thatof  aori 
having,  after  aeriaas  dsbate  and  cab 
tian,  settled  the  schema  of  oar 
baM  it  ninsisry  to  dodnre 
which  wa  think  aotaelraa  catitlad  to  fern^ 
the  onalienabla  righta  of  raosanabla  Beiap,  m' 
into  which  wa  hava  been  oompeUsd  kftS"^ 
ances  and  opprcaaiaos,  toa^  cndartd  bf  «• 
patient  silence,  not  becaam  we  did  nst  icfl  « 
coald  not  rcmore  them,  hat  becaaw  «c«^ 
onwilUng  to  gira  diatarhanea  ta  a  settld  g^* 
eramcat,  and  hoped  that  ethers  w«oM  ino^ 
find,  like  aandraa,  their  traa  iaienst  sad  tbtf 
original  powara,  aadaUm  sawaia  to  lU^g** 


"  Bat  siace  hariaf  loag  iadalgad  i^  P^ 


likdytol losa,  ar  net  liksiy  m  sad  ia  ^a«^ 

defectiaa,  wa  rmalra  to  eaeet  alaae  the  liBBd^ 
of  liberty. 

JlTtum  tioh  tltot  yea  aRnal««erMo^ 


aider  Cora  waU  m  aa  Ei^lish  I 


•ty. 


English  judges,  raeririag  law  fram  ao  tn^^ 
parliamen^  ar  indudii^  la  any  gcooral  tssstkw 
of  thekingdam;  hut  as  a  atatedirtiaetu^  in- 
dependent, governed  hy  ito  own  inatitatioii*^'^' 
ministered  by  ito  own  as^iatrhtei,  ■a' <<^ 
from  any  tax  ar  tribate  baft  aoeh  »  v**^ 
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<<  W«  are  Uw  sdmowledgwl  dewendaata  of 
Ihe  earliMt  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men,  who 
before  the  time  of  history,  took  possession  of  the 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent,  our  Ian- 
g^uage  is  a  sufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
century  a|^,  was  different  from  yours. 

"  Such  are  ihe  Comishmen ;  but  who  are 
you?  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invaders,  and  oppressors  ? 
who,  but  the  transmittera  of  wrong,  the  inheri- 
tors of  robbery  ?  In  claiming  independence,  we 
claim  but  little.  We  might  require  you  to  de- 
part from  a  land  which  you  possess  by  usurps^ 
tion,  and  to  restore  all  that  you  have  taken  from 

US. 

**  Independence  Is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No 
man  is  bom  the  master  of  another.  Every 
Cornlshman  is  a  freeman,  for  we  have  never 
TCsigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only 
can  be  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent. 

'*  You  may  urge  that  the  present  system  of 
government  has  descended  through  many  ages, 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  represen- 
tatlon  of  the  kingdom  than  any  other  county. 

**  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 
persuasive.  We  look  to  the  original  of  things. 
Our  union  with  the  English  counties  was  either 
oompelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact. 

**  That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a 
oonquered  people,  our  rights  might  be  obscured, 
hut  could  never  be  extinguished.  The  swoid 
oan  give  nothing  hut  power,  which  a  sharper 
■word  can  take  away. 

«  If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  could 
the  compact  bind  but  those  that  concurred  in 
the  stipulations?  >We  gave  onr  ancestors  no 
eommlssion  to  settle  the  terms  of  future  exist- 
ence. They  might  be  cowards  that  were  fright- 
ed, or  blockheads  that  were  cheated ;  but  what 
ever  they  were,  they  could  contract  only  for 
themselves.  What  they  could  establish,  we  can 
annul. 

'*  Against  our  present  form  of  government  it 
sfaaU  stand  in  the  place  of  all  alignment,  that  we 
do  not  like  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do 
not  like,  where  Is  onr  liberty?  We  do  not  like 
taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed :  we  do  not 
like  your  lavrs,  and  will  not  obey  them. 

*'  The  taxes  laid  by  our  representatives,  are 
laid,  you  tt U  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we 
^trili  no  longer  consent  to  he  represented.  Our 
number  of  legislators  was  originally  a 'burden, 
and  ought  to  have  been  refused ;  It  Is  now  con-* 
sidered  as  a  disproportionate  advantage;  who, 
then,  will  complain  if  we  nisign  It? 

«  We  shall  form  a  senate  of  our  own,  under  a 
president  whom  the  King  shall  nominate,  but 
^eliose  mithority  ws  will  limit,  by  adjusting  his 
anJaiy  to  his  merk.     We  will  not  withhold  a 


proper  share  of  contribution  to  the  no 
expense  of  lawful  government,  but  will  decide 
lor  ourselves  what  share  is  proper,  what  expense 
is  necessary,  and  what  government  is  lawful. 

**  Till  our  council  Is  proclaimed  independent 
and  unaccountable,  we  will,  after  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  keep  our  tin  in  our  own  hands : 
you  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  place,  and 
must  therefore  comply,  or  be  poisoned  with  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

<*  If  any  Cornlshman  shall  refuse  his  name  to 
this  just  and  laudable  association,  be  shall  be 
tumbled  from  St.  Michaers  Mount,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  tin-mine;  and  if  any  emissary  shall 
be  found  seducing  Comishmen  to  their  former 
state,  he  shall  be  smeared  with  tar  and  rolled  in 
feathers,  and  chased  with  dogs  out  of  our  domi- 
nions. 

*'  Bvm  ike  Comitk  CoHgreaf  ai  TVmto." 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that 
it  was  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman? 
Tot  I  know  not  whether  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Pennsylvanian  eloqucsnoe  can  find  any  argu- 
ment in  the  Address  of  the  CongroM,  that  is 
not  with  greater  strength  urged  by  the  Cornish- 
man. 

The  argument  of  the  irregular  troops  of  con- 
troversy,  stripped  of  ite  oolours,  and  turned  out 
naked  to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this.  Li- 
berty is  the  birthingbt  of  man,  and  where  obe- 
dience Is  compelled,  there  is  no  liberty.  The 
answer  is  equally  simple.  Government  is  ne» 
cessary  to  man,  and  where  obedience  is  not 
compelled,  there  Is  no  government. 

If  the  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  use  compulsion.  Society  cannot 
subsist  but  by  the  power,  first  of  making  laws^ 
and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threato  hissed  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cor- 
nish proclamation;  because  it  is  too  wild  for 
folly  and  too  foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do  not 
withhold  our  King  and  his  parliament  from 
taxing  them,  they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
enslave  us. 

How  they  will  f»me,  they  have  not  told  us : 
perhaps  they  will  take  wing  and  light  upon  our 
coasts.  When  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter, 
it  Is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  their  eyes  about 
them.  The  Great  Orator  observes,  that  they 
will  be  very  fit,  after  they  have  been  taxed,  to 
iqipose  chains  «|Hsn  us.  If  they  are  so  fit  as 
their  friend  describes  them,  and  so  willing  as 
they  describe  themsdves,  let  us  Increase  our 
army,  and  double  our  mliltia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  practice  to 
talk  of  slavery  among  those  who  are  setting  at 
defiance  every  power  that  keeps  the  world  in 
order.  If  the  learned  Author  of  the  *<  Refiee- 
tions  on  Learniog*'  has  rightly  observed,  that 
no  man  ever  ooold  give  law  to  language,  it  will 
4  K 
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%b  tMn  to  probftit  the  tfie  «r  Hhe  word  dntefy  ; 
but  I  ooaM  irfsh  It  mnre  dlMn^evtly  att«red ;  ft 
In  ftriT«n  nt  onetime  1M  htofd  into  oor  «mn  liy 
the  loitl  horrlrtrtie  of  T^iRiajrlvmlMi  lAoqoeiica, 
ftnd  nt  Mother  glides  too  cold  Into  our  faoArtsby 
th«  soft  eooTvfmncc  oF  »  ftmrie  |mtr1ot  hewmilitif 
th»  raherlea  of  her/rtenA  nndfiUw>-ciH^ens. 

6urh  has  be«h  the  progfen  of  tedltioii,  thftt 
"thoM  who  »  few  yean  ago  dlaputed  only  our 
right  of  In)  ing  taxtfi,  now  qnntion  the  validity 
of  every  act  of  If gisliitlon.  They  coftilder  them- 
aelres  as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  as 
being  no  longer  the  •iibjoctii  of  the  British  crown. 
They  leave  as  no  choice  but  of  yielding  or  con- 
)|aerlng,  of  resigning  onr  dofuloion,  ormalnuia- 
Ing  It  by  force. 

Fh>m  force,  many  etideavonrs  have  been  tieed 
either  to  diaeuade  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes 
the  merit  of  the  Amerieafas  Is  exalted,  and  some- 
times their  suiferings  are  aggravated.  We  are 
%eid  of  their  ooiitHbotions  to  tlia  iMt  war,  a  war 
InoKod  by  their  outertes,  and  comlfttted  Ibr  theh- 
^N«ieotlon,  a  war  by  wbidh  noosblit  tbetaSelves 
wtre  gatoera.  AU  that  Aey  tsim  boast  is,  that 
i|hey  did  aonMthing  for  th«mtalvcs,  and  did  not 
-wholly  stand  Inactlva  wblle^he  sons  of  Britain 
wer«  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  wo  cannot  admire,  we  an  eaHed  to  pity 
%bem ;  to  pity  tboas  that  show  bo  rsgard  to  their 
-Hothsr-ooiMitry ;  have  obeyed  no  law  which 
thay  eo«M  violate;  hava  imparted  'no  good 
^hlch  tlioy  could  withhold  ;  hava  entered  Into 
— mist  Inns  of  fraud  to  rob  their  creditors ;  and 
Into  oombinatldns  to  diotrass  all  who  depended 
on  their  oomaaeros.  We  are  psproadhed  with 
«ha  oruolty  of  shutting  one  port^  where  every 
fort  Is  shut  against  us.  We  are  censured  as  ^- 
lumieal  Ibr  hlodsriag  thoae  from  flafaing,  wlio 
have  condemned  our  merehanta  to  banlaruptoy, 
«nd  our  uanuiacturen  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  na  to  give  them  more  liberty, 
to  take  off  restraints,  and  relax  authority :  and 
tell  us  what  happy  consequencos  will  arise  from 
ibrbearanoe:  how  their  sffections  will  beceti. 
ciliated,  and  into  whoit  diffusions  of  beaeficenoe 
their  gratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  love 
thair  friends;  Thfcy  will  reverenoe  their  protect- 
•ova.  They  will  throw  themselves  Into  our  anna, 
and  lay  their  property  at  our  feet.  They  wiU 
haty  from  no  other  what  we  can  sell  them;  they 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  rfiould  overpower  the&r 
Attention  to  profit,  we  have  known  them  long 
enough  not  to  expect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  moM  liberal  people.  With  what  kindneca 
they  repay  benefits,  they  are  now  showing  u% 
who,  as  soon  m  we  have  delivered  them  from 
France,  are  defying  and  proscribing  na. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  t»  tax  themselves^ 
they  will  give  us  moro  than  wo  require.  If  we 
prorlalm  tham  hadependsnt,  they  will  during 
frleaaui-e  pay  ua  a  subsidy.     The  oontcat  la  not 


now  ftpr  money,  but  for  pcNTer.  TTie  qontks 
la  not  how  mudi  we  shall  collect,  bit  by  irte 
authority  the  collectibn  dial  1  be  idlade. 

Thoae  who  find  that  the  Aaaerteaftinnw^V 
shown  m  any  f«rm  that  may  rafce  low  w  riiy 
dnss  thorn  in  habHimenla  r€  terror,  mh  try  n 
make  us  tUnk  than  fbrtnldM'Ue.  The  Sestooai" 
can  call  lata  %hk  fioM  ninety  tfiMiaand  nn 
While  w«  conquer  lA  btffdre  us,  ndrnrain 
WiU  rise  op  behind,  and  our  witrk  will  ^«Inn 
to  bvgin.  if  we  Uke  pesseirion  of  the  toim 
the  eolonlsts  wiU  retire  Intd  <Che  ialaad  nft». 
and  thegaln  of  victo^  wiH  be  onlyempty  Iwsr^ 
a»d  a  wide  esctent  of  waste  and  dcsolsiieiL  If 
wa  aObdtto  tbnn  for  the  pres«dt»  they  wiMai^ 
versally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  aod  rwpi  a 
wUhodt  pity  to  subjection  and  daatrucfioo. 

ToallCMsItlhayb^atnWeMa,  Chatbfttn<9 
Kning  AmeHca  and  v«slgvihig  It,  tberv  %  » 
grctftdlfllmiKte;  rtiat  It  Is  ntk  vety  wawufcJ« 
to  jtnnp  Into  the  tea,  beemi se  the  ship  is  Mr 
All  those  evils  may  beimll  us,  btit  We  nH  ^' 
hasten  them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  \m  pwpwrf,  v^ 
saemi  to<pr«poae  It  seriously,  ffaal  we  sltooldr 
once  relettae  our  dalms,  declare  them  «»tm<^ 
thAxtwWm,  and  whistle  tliem  down  the  wioi 
His  opinion  Is,  dwt  oilr  |jahi  from  thm  wiliv 
the  same»  tmd  oor  expMae  leas.  Wiwt  (kr 
can  hava  BBOot  chedply  flwm  Brftaki,  tiwr^ 
itiU  boy  s  what  th«y  dan  aaU  to  «  at  the  bi|l»i 
price,  thay  will  atUI-wlL 

It  is,  howover,  a  UtUe  liard,  ttart  htv^» 
hMely  foa^t  and«anqaar«d  fcrtheh-asfcty.w 
shonld  govern  them  m»4ongrt'.  9ylettiBgik« 
loose  before  the  war,  how  many  mlllimn  >M* 
hava  been  aaved.  One  wIM  tnvpoml  is  ii^ 
answeivd  by  another.  Lxt  ns  miore  u  t' 
French  what  we  have  tidcoti  from  tliem.  ^' 
shall  see  our  colonists  at  our  ioet,  when  tiif 
Imve  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  at  gi>«  ^ 
Indians  arms,  and  teach  tbem  diseiplii»>  v^ 
encourage  them  now  and  then  to  ploiidffi 
plantation.  Security  and  Idauro  are  the  {««'^ 
of  sedition. 

While  thsae  diffarafit  o^iona  are  agitstxL 
it  seems  to  be  determined  by*hol«««t«m  ^ 
foroe  shaU  be  tried.  Men  of  Ac  pen  htn«* 
dom  any  great  skiU  In  oonqnCfiqg  king*"* 
but  they  have  ^roog  indtmttion  to  give  adtK' 
I  cannot  forbear  to  wish,  that  this  comsi^o* 
may  end  without  bloodshed,  and  that  tlie  ret*'' 
may  be  subdued  by  terror  mthar  Aanby  v*** 
lence;  and  ther^ro  reeomnsc«d  «ueb  a  m 
as  may  take  away,  not  only  the  powff, !»»»"' 
hope  of  resistance,  and  by  conqnoing  wi*l»«^* 
battle,  save  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  oootlnu*a  withoat  t^ 
hoatilities,  it  may  perhapo  be  mollified  by  ton>ii^ 
out  the  soldiers  to  free  quarters,  figtbidd*»K  *»' 
personal  cruelty  or  hwrt.  It  has  beea  pwp**'^ 
that  the  slavca  should  be  act  fraa,  an  set  irt>'^ 
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surely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but  commend. 
1  f  they  are  fnmished  with  fire-arms  for  defence, 
and  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  settled  in  some 
simple  form  of  government  within  the  country, 
tliey  may  be  more  grateful  and  honeabthaatlaeir 
masters. 

Far  be  it  firom  any  Englishman  to  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Those  who 
most  deserve  our  resentment,  are  unhappily  at 
less  distance.  The  Americans,  when  the  Stamp 
Act  was  first  i»9opos0d,  undoubtedly  dlalihed  it, 
as  every  nation  dislikes  an  Impost ;  but  they  had 
no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till  they  were  encou- 
raged and  incited  by  European  intelligence,, 
from  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischiff  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  "With 
whatever  design  tbey  have  inflamed  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  themselves  equally  de- 
testable. If  they  wish  success  to  the  colonies, 
they  are  traitors  to  this  country;  if  they  wish 
their  defeats  they  are  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England-  To  themi  and.them  only,  must  be 
imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  the 
miseries  o£  w.ar,  the  sorrow  of  those  that  shall 
be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  that  shall  fall. 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  nece«sai*y 
to  subdue  them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the 
least  injury  possible  to  their  persons  and  thjeir 
possessions!  Wheu  they  are  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, may  that  obi^dience  be  8e;cured  by  stricter 
law9  and  strooj^r  obligations ! 

Nothing  cttiL  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroueoua  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebel- 
lion is  suppressed,  exacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  In 
their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantage  without  ex- 
pense? If  rebeis  once  obtain  a  victory,  their 
wishes  are  accomplished ;  if  they  are  defeated, 
tiiey  suffer  little,  pcrhape  less  than  their  conquer- 
ors; however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  and  per- 
haps gain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  army 
than  they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  being  now,  I  suppose,  legally 
forfeited,  may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Mother-country.  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  those  who 
DOW  bellow  fijs  patriots,  bluf^te^  as,  soldiers,  and 


domineer  as  legislators,  will  sink  into  sobeh  mer* 
chanta  and  silent  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
and  securely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many 
wh*  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of 
these  periticiuus  privileges  appears  very  danger- 
ous, and  who  startle  at  the  thoughts  of  E7igland 
fite  and  Anierica  in  chains.  Children  fly  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  frighted 
by  their  %wn  voices.  Chains  is  undoubtedly  a 
dreadful  word ;  but  perhaps  the^  masters  of  civil 
wisdom  may  discover  some  gradations  between 
chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
ujijn  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them. 
This  contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
English  Superiority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  Americana 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties^ 
an  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  po- 
liticians are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  thus 
fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  driver^  of 
negroes  ? 

But  let  us  interrui>t  a  while  this  dream  oi 
c^nqueat,  settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us 
remember  t)i at  being  to  contend,  according  tfQ 
one  orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  ^nd 
according  to-  another,  with  ninety  thousand  pa-, 
triota  of  Massachusett'd  Bay^  we  may  possibly 
be  cliecked  in  our  caree*  of  reduction.  We 
may  be  reduced  to  pivice  upon  equal  term^  or 
driven  from  the  western  continent,  and  forbid- 
den to  violate  a  second  time  the  happy  borders 
of  the  land  of  liberty.  The  time  is  novy  per- 
haps at  hand,  which  Sir  llipmaa  Browne  pre- 
dicted between  jest  and  earnest. 

When  America,  should  na  moretcnd  out  her  txeasuxa* 
But  spend  it  at  home  in  Afnefican  pkonsure. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  stipulate 
conditions,  I  hope  tlie  treaty  of  Boston  will 
permit  us  to  import  into  the  confederated  Can- 
tons such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  and 
such  manufactures  as  they  do  not  make,  and 
cannot  buy  cheaper  from  other  nations,  paying 
like  others  tlie  appointed  customs;  that-  if  an 
Engli&h  ship  salutes  a  fort  with  ibur  guns,  it 
shall  be  answered  at  least  with  two ;  and  that 
if  an  Englishman  be  inclined  to  hold  a  planta- 
tion, be  shall  only  take  an  oath  of  alleglence  to 
the  reigning  powers,  and  be  sufi^ered,  while  be 
lives  inoffensively,  to  retain  his  own  opinion  of 
English  rigbta,  unmolested  in  his  conscience  by 
an  oath  of  alijtiration. 
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t  HAB  dMind  to  Tidt  th«  Hitbrldei,  or  WMt«ni 
lalftoda  of  Scotland,  mt  \<mg,  that  I  scarcely  r^ 
mombcr  how  tho  wbh  was  originalljr  «clt«d ; 
and  was  in  tlio  Aatumn  of  tb«  year  1773  in- 
dacid  to  undortake  the  Journey,  by  ilndinf  in 
Mr.  Boiwell  a  companion,  wheat  acutenete 
would  help  my  inquiry,  and  whoae  fayety  of 
vonTeraatlon  and  eirillty  of  mannere  are  suffi- 
cient to  eounteract  the  inconrenienoee  of  travel, 
in  eountriea  lete  hospitable  than  we  hare  passed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  left  Edin- 
burgh, a  city  too  well  known  to  admit  descrip- 
tion, and  directed  our  course  northward,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the 
first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  show  us  how  much 
we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  FHth  of  Forth,  our  curiosity 
was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island, 
which  neither  of  my  companions  had  sTer  Tisited, 
though,  lying  within  their  Tlew,  it  had  all  their 
llTes  solicited  their  notice.  Here  by  climbing 
with  some  difficulty  oTsr  shattered  crags,  we 
made  the  first  experiment  of  unfrequented 
coasts.  Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  than  a  rock 
corered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  not  wholly 
bare  of  grassy  and  very  fertile  of  thistles.  A 
small  herd  of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in 
the  summer.  It  seems  never  to  have  afforded 
to  own  or  beast  a  permanent  habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not 
so  liOured  by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily 
restored  to  ita  former  sute.  It  seems  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  strength,  nor 
was  it  built  to  endure  a  siege,  but  merely  to  af- 
ford caver  to  a  few  soldiers,  who  perhaps  had 
the  charge  of  a  battery,  or  were  stationed  to  give 
signals  of  approaching  danger.  There  is  there- 
fore no  provision  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  might  liave 
been  easily  endoeed.  One  of  the  stones  had 
this  inscription  :  «  Maria  Reg.  1664."  It  has 
prr>bably  been  neglected  from  the  time  that  the 
whole  island  had  the  same  king. 

We  left  this  little  island  with  our  thoughts 


employed  a  while  on  the  different  tpptanm 
that  it  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  pbccds 
the  same  distance  from  London,  with  the  om 
facility  of  approach ;  with  what  eonohtido  «f 
price  a  few  rocky  acns  would  have  Iwen  fir* 
chased,  and  with  what  expensive  iDditstr)'  ihtj 
would  have  been  cultivated  and  adomtd 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chalis  riIt. 
and  passed  through  Klnghom,  Kirkaldf,  aii' 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike  the  smsll  or  stn;- 
gling  market-towns  In  those  parts  of  EoghBJ 
where  commerce  and  mannfiicturei  here  not  jrt 
produced  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  most  popoloos  p»t 
of  Scotland,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  fern  tk 
cai^tal,  we  met  few  passengers. 

The  roads  are  neither  rough  ner  dirtjr;  9^^ 
affords  a  southern  stranger  a  new  kiod  of  pio- 
sure  to  travel  so  eommodiousiy  witboat  tnttf- 
ropUonoftoUgates.  Where  the  bottom  Umkr. 
as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  In  SeetUod,  i 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  great  hboor, 
but  it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  tbo«  paio 
where  adventitious  materials  are  neoeasary,  tk 
ground  once  consolidated  is  rarely  brokeo :  ^ 
the  inland  commerce  Is  not  great,  nor  are  bofy 
commodities  often  transported  otiwrwist  tba 
by  water.  The  carriages  in  common  o«  •« 
small  carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  b«M;  ^ 
a  man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  di|QiiT 
and  importance  from  the  reputation  of  pM*»iM 
a  two-horse  cart. 

ST.  ANnaxws. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St.  A» 
drews,  a  city  once  archlepiscopal ;  where  tW 
university  still  subsists  in  which  philoeophy  «« 
formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  whose  ntow^ 
as  fair  a  daim  to  immortality  as  can  be  ooiiiinnd 
by  modem  latinity,  and  periiaps  a  fairrr  tlni 
the  instability  of  vernacular  language!  admiti 
We  found,  that  by  the  interposition  of  •»« 
invisible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provideii  ^ 
us  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  proteseon,  «)m* 
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naj  cWUIty  qaiokly  nado  us  fbrget  tlntt  w« 
strangers ;  and  In  tb«  whale  tioM  of  our  stay  we 
were  gratified  by  eyery  mode  of  lciiid&e«»  and 
entertained  with  all  the  elflgaiice  of  lettered  hoa- 
pitality. 

In  the  morning  we  aroae  to  perambulate  a 
city,  which  only  hbtory  shows  to  hare  once 
flourished,  and  surveyed  the  ruins  of  ancient 
roagnifioenoe,  of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot 
long  be  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them ;  and  where  is  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
serving such  mournful  memorials  ?  They  have 
been  till  very  lately  so  much  neglected,  that 
every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  &ncled 
that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  fonndations  may 
be  still  traced,  and  a  small  part  of  the  vtrull  is 
standing,  appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  and 
niMJestic  building,  not  unsuitable  to  the  primacy 
of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  architecture,  the  poor 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artist,  a 
sufficient  specimen.  It  was  demolished*  as  is 
well  known.  In  the  tumult  and  violence  of 
Knox's  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  maigin  of 
the  water,  stands  a  fkagment  of  the  castle,  in 
which  the  archbishop  anciently  rssided.  It  was 
never  very  large,  and  was  built  with  more  atten- 
tion to  security  than  pleasure.  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun  is  said  to  have  had  workmen  employed  in 
improving  its  fortifications,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in 
the  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given  what  he 
himself  calls  a  merry  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and 
Tchement  as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  enthu- 
siasm, compounded  of  sullen  scrupulousness  and 
warlike  ferocity,  which,  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
ness resigned  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  who, 
conversing  only  with  each  other,  suffered  no 
dilution  of  their  aseal  fiXMn  the  gradual  Influx  of 
new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 
strength  from  the  old  to  the  young,  but  by  trade 
and  intercourse  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  giving  way  too  fust  to  that  laxity  of 
practice,  and  indifference  of  opinion,  in  which 
men,  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  find  the  middle 
point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from  rigour 
and  eonetraint. 

The  city  of  St.  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
archiepisoopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed : 
one  of  its  streets  is  now  lost ;  and  in  those  that 
remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  ina^ 
'  tive  indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 
*  The  uaiverBity,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
college  of  St.  Leonard  being  lately  dissolved  by 
the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of 
ita  revenues  to  the  profeswrs  of  the  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  labric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure : 
but  I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 


dered from  entering  it.  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  It  into 
a  kind  of  green-hoose,  by  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  an« 
suoeessful ;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea* 
sure  in  conjecturing.  It  is  something,  that  ita 
present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  dis- . 
played.  Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
Id  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St.  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary ;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
is  reason  to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without 
Just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce is  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  inl 
creasing,  denies  any  participation  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  literary  societies;  and  while  ita 
merchants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  snf.. 
fere  its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust. 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  by 
the  institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  di- 
vinity. It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing, 
fifty  students ;  but  more  than  one  must  occupy 
a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spacious,  but  el^nt  and  lu^ 
minous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  It  was  shown,  hoped  to 
irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  of  books  in 
England. 

St.  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  emmently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
in  a  populous,  yet  a  oheap  country,  and  exposing 
the  minde  and  manners  of  young  men  neltlierto 
the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
tp  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
places  naturally  unpropittous  to  learning ;  in  one 
the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  danger 
of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  rspresented  as  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhape  it 
wMLf  be  some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that 
there  is  no  episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
saw  no  reason  for  imputing  their  paucity  to  the 
present  professors ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an 
academical  education  be  very  reasonably  ob-. 
jected.  A  student  of  the  highest  class  may  keep 
his  annual  session,  or,  as  the  English  call  it,  hie 
term,  which  lasto  seven  months,  for  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  tea  ; 
in  which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  are  aU 
included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  univer- 
sity, answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  rector  magmficus  on  the  continent,  had  com- 
monly the  title  of  Lord  Rector;  but  being  ad- 
dressed only  as  Mr.  Rmstor  In  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  fallen 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  character  of  dignity  ;  th^y  said,  tho. 
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Vofd  Gop«nl»  w>4  i-oi^  AnftbMM4<|P;  •»  ^^ 
kiiU  My*  ny  himi,  W  (k«iii4c*«pp»aM»<}HBcum 
«o4  yit  ntaln  im  ow  X4Mu«y»  Oi*  L9*^  •f  U>« 

.  In  wiOUig  WttMff  tiM  mbMi  of  nligWiM 
bttttding%  w  CMM  to  two  vmUp  «▼«  wl)k^  hafl 
fa«niwlv«ttM4th«h«»«of.tk(t«iilKpri«r.  Qua 
ol  the  TAvlto  wMinlMliU«d  by  an  oM  wowMb 
ifW  okiim«il  tW  riffki  of  a^Ma  th«re,  h  din 
widow  of  a  man  whoaa  ano«Bt4)«a  bad  poaaaipad 
the  aavM  gloomy  mmmIos  for  ih»  Ifai  Umn  four 
fmaialuina.  TIm  atgk%  bow^Tor  it  began,  waa 
aoMiilHKd  aa  oalaUiahMl  by  Iflgal  preawipti^n* 
and  tho  old  woman  Ufm  iwdMiturbaflW  Sba 
thinka  kowev«e  tbaA  sba  baa  a  cbkim  to  aoaao- 
tblog  nare  than  autfaranoe ;  te  aabar  buabaad'a 
name  waa  Bvuc^  aba  i»  alUed  to  myalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Boavell,  that  wban  tbem  wara  p«r- 
■ona  of  quality  in  ibo  place*  «b«  ucaa  dlaUiv-. 
galsbcNl  1^  tome  notice;  tbat  iiidead  the  is  now 
iMglected^  but  aha  spina  a  thread*  baa  the  ona- 
pany  of  a  cat,  and  ia  troubleaoma  to  nobody^ 

Having  now  aeen  whatever  tbia  andcni  city 
ofiBved  to  our  enrioaity,  we  left  It  wUb  good 
wiiboa,  having*  reaaon  to  be  highly  plaaaed  wUh 
the  attention  tbat  was  paid  us.  But  wboevec 
aiu-veys  the  world»  must  ate  ma«y  tbiogi.  tbat 
give  bim  pain.  The  bindneaa  of  the  profeasora 
did  not  oontribnto  to  abate  tba  unm^  Bamom- 
branre  of  a  university  declining,  a  colli^  aik^. 
natad>  and  a  cburob  profaned  and  baateniug  to 
tbegroandb 

St.  Andinwa  hadeed  baa  fiirmarly  aufferad 
more-  atrodoua  ravagea*  and  moffo  eatansive  d»> 
atructJeo ;  but  recent  evils  affeet  with  greater 
fiMTo.  We  were  recondkd  to  the  eight  of  bF; 
chieplscopal  vnlns.  The  distance  of  a  calamity 
from  the  praaent  time  aeema  to.  prediido  the 
mind  from  contact  or  aympathy.  £venU  long 
past  are  barely  kqown ;  they  are  not  considered. 
We  read  with  iy»  little  emotion  the  Yiolence  of 
Knojc  and  hia  fisUowera,  aa  the  imiptlona  of 
Alario  and  the  Ootbe.  Had  the  univeraity  been 
destroyed  two  ceaturiea  ago,  weabould  not  have 
regretted  it;-  but  to  qee.it  pining,  in  decaf,  and 
struggling  tor  life,  fiito  tho  miiuL  with  B^oumfnl 
imagea  and  Ineffectual  wlshea. 

▲B^UBEOTHICK. 

As  we  Vnew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  \u 
waa  now  our  baalnesa  to.  mindi  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  aiFord  little  diversion  to  the 
travolkr,  who.  aaldpm.  aeea  bimaelf.  either  en- 
oouutere«l  or  overtahen,  and  who  baa  nothing  to 
'  oontemplate  but  gronnda  tbat  have  no  visible 
boon^ories,  oe  ane  separatedi  by  vuJIs  of  loose 
Bfone!  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St. 
Andre wa,  I  had. never  aeen.  a  aint^le  tree,  which 
I-  diA  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  fas  within 
the  preaent  century.  Now  and  then  about  a 
gentleman's  bous«  stands  a.  email  plantation. 


vtWakin.floatob  iai««IWA  «  ppb/^t^  tai;  of  thm 
thffpo  ara  Stw*  mmI  tiwaa  Icnar  ntt  Tery  yonBf. 
Tha  varialvi  of  wu  and.abad«  in  hen  attoHy  oa. 
loMMcn.  Tfaev^iaaftlree  f«B  mtlarr  aMter  sr 
timber.  The  oak  and  the  tbom  So  eqnaDy  a 
V  and  the  whale  mmntry  ^  oactaoded  in 
leept  tiMit  ia  tko  road  be 
twoan  Kirkaldy  and  Cowpur,  I  pawi^lbra  km 
jMids between  twobedgea.  A  iven  naigbt  be  a 
show  in  SeatlMid,  aa  a  horan  In  VaoSoa.  At  Si. 
Andnira,  Miw  BoaweU  fiawaid.  only  one,  aa^ 
raoomfnended  it tomy  notion;  I  tnidi  him  Unt 
itwaarongh«n<liow,orh»oin4anif  1  tboagSa 
an.  TMB^MAdhib^HtaffiUm^  U»  maoAv^Uw 
mUea  off.  I  was  atiU  lem  delicbtnd  tn  boar  that 
another  tvea  vma  not  to  bo  aoen  nonrcr.  N«X» 
aaidageaUeaaanthatofeaod  1^,  J^kaow  bat  of 
tbto  and  th^t  tree  in  the  eounty. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  bad  onoa  nndaui^t 
edlf  an  eqnat  portion  of  wooda  witb  other  conii- 
triea.  Foreata  are  every  wh^ro  gvmdoaUy  dimi- 
niabed,  aa  arobitecture  and  euHlvntion  fnnik 
by  tbe  ineveaaa  of  people,  and  the  introductioa 
of  arte.  But  I  believe  few  regicMie  banre  beta 
denndfd  like  thia,  where  many  cMitnaea  mat 
bav^  passed  in  waete»  witbont^  tiM  least  tbeiifbt 
of  futuro  anpply.  IJaviea.  obocvves  In  bis  sc 
count  of  ]v«land^  that  no  Is  l«hnMn  bad  stw 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  ssait 
eacnae  might  be  drawn  from  nn  nnaetlled  «tal» 
of  lifts  and  tbe  inetability  of  proper^;  bet  is 
Scotland  poeeemlon  has  long  be«n  aecave,  aadla- 


heritance  regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  ^ 
before  the  Union  any  man  betweoo  £dinbui«k 
and  England  had  ever  set  a  treo. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  otiier  aooouot  cm 
be  giTon  than  that  it  probably  began Jn  tinss  of 
tumult,  and  continued  becauae.  it  had  beguA. 
Eatabliahcd  custom  is  not  easily,  hrftkn,  (i^ 
some  great  event  shakes  the  w.bole  aystem  rf 
things,  and  life  aeems  to  rscommence  upon  aew 
prindplsa.  That  before  the  Union  tbe  Scoti 
had  little  trade  and  Httle  money,  ia  no  valid  4i»* 
Ipgy ;  for  plantation  ia  the  leoat  ncpenaiv  of  »^ 
methoda  of  imppovcment.  T«  drop  a  sead  iuta 
the  ground. can  cgat  nothing,  and.  the  trouble  ii 
not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant*  tiil  t^" 
out  of  danger;  though,  it.  mnst.ba  alku^,«d  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  places  like<  tfaflM  ^^ 
tiicy  have  neither  wood  fer.paliaadea»  nor  t^^' 
for  l^edgee^ 

Our  waywaa  ov^t  the  KIrth  ofi-llasb  yf^ 
though  the-  water  waa  not  wjd^  we.p«W  *"' 
shillinga  for  ferryiM  the.  cti^imt,  la  SwV»M 
the  necessaries  of  life  aiaa.  easily 
,auperduitim  and>  elegancea.  arfL 
Rrice  at  least  i^  in  I^glan^  andthccpfcr*  ^^ 
be  considap*^  u  much  dvarar* 

Wc  stopped,  a  while  at  I^pndfOi  whi9«  1^ 
meuiber.  nothing  i-emarkaUe,  and  mauotirg«' 
■  chaise  again,  came  about  the.  dmf  *)^  ^^  ^ 
to  AbtMhrutbick. 


procoije*J»«   I 
of  t*«,««i 
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The  tbovfaiihtY  ^  A1>erbrot%ick  !a  of  gr^sit 
rtt\bwti  in  fhe  hhtory  tif  Scotland.  Its  ruin^ 
hfTtrrd  tmi|>Ie't%sthn6ny^  of  ftii  ancfent  xnogcifl- 
cfnce:  fts  cn^tent  mfght,  1  su^|>ose,  easily  h^ 
found  by  following  the  Walls  amohg  Che  grass 
and  weeds,  and  its  herght  fe  known  by  some 
parts  y«t  statidlng.  The  arch  of  one  of  thfe 
gates  is  entire,  and  of  another  only  so  fht  dila- 
pidated as  to  diversify  the  apfkehrance.  A 
square  apartment  of  great  loftiness  Is  yet  stand- 
ing ;  its  nse  I  could  not  conjecture,  as  it^  eleva- 
tion was  rery  disproportionate  to  i  ts  area:  Tw-o 
comer  towers  particularly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. Mr.  BosweTl,  whose  inquisitlveness  la  se- 
conded by  great  activity,  scrambled  in  at  a  high 
window,  but  found  the  stairs  within  Vroken,  and 
could  not  reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower 
we  were  tdid  that  the  inhabitants  sometimes 
climbed  it,  bttt  we  did  not  Immediately  discern 
the  entrance,  ta\d  bs  the  night  was  gftthering 
upon  us,  thought  -prop^  to  desist.  Men  skilled 
in  architecture  might  do  what  we  did  not  at- 
tempt; they  might  probably  form  sti  exadt 
ground-plot  of  this  -venerahle  edifice.  They 
may  froth  Somfc-JMlHs  yet  stairding  bonjectiireits 
general  fdrm, 'ted  fterhaps  by  combing  H  wKh 
ether  huildhigs  Of 'the  aame  kind  and  the  sahte 
age,  attain  en  Idea  very  near  to  ttdth,  T  MiouM 
scarcely  have  tegrHted  my  journey,  hiuft  ft  Af- 
forded ndChing  toore  than  the  sight  of  Aher- 
hrothidc. 

MONTaOSK. 

LvAVtvo  these  fhiguehts  6f  magnlflcencey  we 
travelled  oh  te  Montrose,  which  wesofveyed  in 
the  morning,  and  found  it  well  boilt,  airy,  and 
clean.  The  town<4ionse  is  a  handsome  fabric 
With  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  Eng- 
lish chapel,  and  ibund  a  raiall  cbonh,  dean 
to  a  degree  unknown  m  any  other  part  <if  Soot- 
tend,  with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was 
yfet  less  ^pected,  wHh  an  organ. 

At  our  Inn  we  did  not  find  a  recei»tion  such 
as  we  thou^t  proportiimate  to  the  commercial 
optrlence  (ft  the  place ;  but  Mr.  Boswell  desiiM 
me  to  observe  that  the  innkeisper  was  an  £ng- 
tiehman,  and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I 
could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  fiur,  I  hdd  oppor- 
tnnities  of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard, 
that  tb^rft  were  many  beggar^  in  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  hen 
than  In  London,  and  in  the  smaller  places  it  is 
foTs greater  than  in  English  towns  of  the  same 
extent.  It  most,  however,  be  allowed,  that  they 
are  not  hnportnnate,  nor  tlamoroua.  The^  so- 
licit silently,  or  very  asodestly,  and,  therefore, 
though  their  beha^k>ar  taay  strike  wHh  more 
lore*  the  heart  of  a  airsUger,  they  are  eiertstely 
hi  danger  of  missing  the  attention  of  their  boon- 
trymen.     X*iovelty  has  alwaya  aome  .power ;  an 


unnccustomed  mbde  o^f  hegghig,  excites  an  un- 
accustomed degree  of  ^ity.  But  the  force  of 
noVeTty  is  by  tts'Owh  nhthre  soon  kt  an  end ;  the 
efficacy  of  outrt-y  hhd  'per^evertince  is  penhu- 
n%nt  and  certahi. 

The  road  ftttm  Montrose  exhibited  a  contil 
nuation  of  the  same  appearance^.  The  country 
Is  still  naked,  the  hedges  are  of  stone,  and  th6 
fielAsso  generally  plowed,  that  it  is  hard  to  itnh- 
gine  where  gratis  is  found  for  the  horses  that  till 
them.  The  harvest,  which  was  almost  ripe,  ap- 
pi^ared  vei^r  pDentffuL 

Early  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bos  well  observed, 
that  We  were  at'nO  great  distance  fh>m  the  housA 
df  Ibrd  Monboddo.  llie  ma^etlsm  of  his  coit- 
verssrtlon  easily  drew  us  out  of  dur  'way,  and  the 
entertahiinHrt  which  we  reci^iVed  Would  haVi) 
been  a  soffld^nt  recompense  ibr  a  much  ^at(fr 
deviation. 

"Am  MMs  beyond  EdifAihUgh,  as  ihd^  *^  less 
fi«quenied,  most  be  expected  *tb  grbw  ^i^duhlly 
Wt^^er ;  hdt  they  Were  hitherto  by  no  Hiean^ 
ihootkiriiodloos.  We  traveled  on  with  thb  gen- 
fie  t»lcto  of  a  Scotch  driver,  Wh6,  havihg  ho  rl-' 
vals  in  expedition,  neither  gives  himself  hor  hitl 
borate  nnneeessary  trouble.  We  dhf  hot  affmt 
the  Impatience  we  did  not  ibel^  bht  were  sitti^ 
fiwl  with  the  company  of  each  other,  k$  wpII 
riding  in  the  chaise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  Thto 
n%ht  and  the  day  are  equally  solitary  and 
equally  safe ;  for  where  there  are  so  ftpw  travel^ 
lera,  why  should  there  be  robbers  ? 

ABERDEEN. 

We  came  sotHcfWhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and 
found  the  inn  so  full,  that  we  bad  some  dlfH-^ 
cuHy  in  obtaining  admission,  till  Mr.  Boewdf 
matle  himself  known :  his  name  overpOWeired  all* 
objection,  and  we  found  a  very  good  hdose,  an^ 
civil  treatment. 

I  received  the  rteict  day  k  Very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  formerly 
known  in  London,  and  after  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro^ 
feasor  of  physic  In  the  King's  College.  Such 
mexpected  renewnis  of  acquaintance  may  be 
numbered  aaiong  the  mbst  pleasing  incidents  of 
Ufe. 

The  knowledge  of  if<ie  proihssor  soon  pro- 
cured me  the  ndtioe  of  the  rest,  and  I  did  not 
w«nt  any  token  tff  regard,  befog  conducted 
whereverthere  was  anything  which  I  desired 
to  see,  and  entertained  at  once  with  the  noy^ty 
of  the  plaoe^  arid  fbe  kindness  of  ciimi&nink»- 
Cion. 

To  write  of  th«  cfdes  of  otfr  own  island  tvlth 
the  tfolenMiHy  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  had  been  east  Qpon  a  newly-disctfvered  cbaat^ 
haa  the  appearance  of  a  very  fHvolo«s  oitenta^ 
tfon ;  yot  as  Soo^nd  Is  little  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  recul  ^eee  obsetw 
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▼mlioM,  it  U  not  tu^rfiiioui  to  rrUte,  thftt  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  ore  oompriwd  tiro  towns, 
•tonding  obout  a  mile  distant  firon  each  other, 
but  goTemed,  I  thinki  bj  tbe  aame  mag iatratca. 

Old  Aberdeen  U  the  ancient  epieeopal  city,  in 
whioh  are  still  to  be  seen  tbe  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedral. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  been  situated,  In  times  when  com* 
raerce  was  yet  unstudied,  with  rery  little  atten- 
tion to  the  oommodiousnees  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdoi^n  has  all  the  hustle  of  prosper- 
ous trade,  and  all  the  show  of  increasing  opa- 
lenee.  It  is  built  by  the  water-side.  The 
bouses  are  lai^e  and  lofty,  and  the  streets  spa- 
cious and  clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with 
the  granite  used  in  the  new  parement  of  the 
streets  of  London,  which  Is  well  known  not  to 
want  hardness,  yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  Is 
bcftatifol,  and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  at«  chiefly 
exercised  by  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manutkctore  which  fisroes 
Itaelf  upon  a  stranger's  eye,  is  tliat  of  knit- 
stockings,  on  which  the  women  of  the  lower 
class  are  visibly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or 
In  stricter  language,  a  university;  for  In  both 
there  are  professors  of  the  same  parU  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  colleges  hold  their  sessions,  and 
confer  degrees  separately,  with  total  indepen- 
dence of  one  on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King's  Collige, 
of  which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece, 
or  Boethius,  who  may  be  Justly  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  When 
ho  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Erasmos,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public 
testimony  of  his  esteem,  by  ineeribing  to  him  a 
eataiogtto  of  his  works.  The  style  of  Boethius, 
though,  perhaps,  not  alvrays  rigorously  pure,  is 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity. 
His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour, 
but  his  Ihbulousnces  and  credulity  are  justly 
Uamed.  His  ikbnlouances,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  made ;  but  his  credulity  may  be  excused 
io  an  age  when  all  men  were  crednloos.  Learn- 
ing was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  mnch 
dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  scholars  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  time  afler,  were,  for  the  meet  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  elegance  than  of 
truth.  The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought 
it  sufBcient  to  know  what  tile  ancients  had  de- 
livered. The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts 
Iras  reserved  for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  en- 
foyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about 
hro  pounds  four  shillings  and  sixpence  of  ster- 


ling noney.  In  the  present  age  of  trsdc  tad 
taxes,  it  Is  diiBcnlt  even  for  the  Isugiiiaiiai » 
to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  dimuU 
tbe  demands  of  life,  as  to  anpposs  four  snd  fiii 
shillings  a  year  an  honoormble  stipend;  jti 
was  probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needi,  W 
to  the  rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  sf  K19 
land  was  undoubtsdly  to  that  of  SestlsiHl  mon 
than  five  to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Hfitn 
ths  Eighth,  among  whose  faults  avarice  vs 
never  reckoned,  granted  to  Roger  AKhaiD,M 
a  reward  of  hi4  learning,  a  pension  af  in 
pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  CoUff:?,  h 
in  the  new  town.  The  hall  Is  laife  sndvtE 
lighted.  One  of  its  ornaments  Is  the  pirtnrr  af 
Arthur  Johnston,  who  was  prindpsl  of  thf  al- 
lege, and  who  holds  among  the  Latin  poeu  es 
ScotUnd,  the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Bucbsna 

In  the  library  I  was  ahown  some  carioRtM: 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmambip. 
and  a  Latin  translstlon  of  Aristotle's  Politki 
by  Leonardtts  Aretinns,  written  in  the  Roma 
character,  with  nicety  and  beauty,  whiclt.Mtbt 
art  of  printing  has  made  them  00  longer  nfcn- 
sary,  are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  wss  wd 
the  latest  perfbnnanees  of  the  transeriben,  k 
Aretinns  died  but  about  twenty  years  bcfon  ty- 
pography was  Invoited.  Tliie  version  hss  bm 
printed,  and  may  be  found  In  librarici,  but  it 
little  read ;  ftir  the  same  .books  have  bees  uw 
translated  both  by  VIctorius  and  Lambinos,  vb 
lived  in  an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perbaieovt' 
in  part  to  Aretinns  that  they  were  sble  to  ad 
him.  Mnch  is  due  to  thoee  who  first  brob  th 
way  to  knowledge,  and  left  only  to  tbdr  ntm- 
sors  the  task  of  smoothing  it. 

In  both  thsse  colleges  the  methods  of  instn^ 
tion  are  nearly  the  same  ;  tbe  lectures  AiSa'ai 
only  by  the  accidental  difference  of  diligeM 
or  ability  In  tbe  professors.  The  student*  vtf 
scarlet  gowne,  and  tbe  professors  Usd^  wbi^ 
is,  I  believe,  theaeademieri  dress  in  sU  tb«  Seal- 
tish  universities,  except  that  of  Edlnbnivb,  wben 
the  scholarB  are  not  dUtinguishcd  bysnjitfti- 
cnlar  habit.  In  the  King's  CoUcge  there  bbft 
a  public  toble,  but  the  scholars  of  tbe  Maris- 
chal College  are  boarded  lu  the  town.  Tbe  «• 
pense  of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  Infor- 
mation that  I  could  obtain,  somewhat  moRtbiB 
at  St.  Andrews* 

The  course  of  education  is  extended  to  fo* 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  taktt^ 
gree,  who  are  toot  many,  l>eoome  masters  of  tsts ; 
and  whoever  is  a  master  may,  if  he  ples««j  '"•* 
mediately  commence  doctor.  The  title  of  iot- 
tor,  however,  was  for  a  considerable  tine  be- 
stowed only  on  physicians.  The  sdvocstM  v* 
examined  and  appnrved  by  their  own  body ;  »* 
ministers  were  not  ambitions  of  titles,  or  w^* 
afraid  of  being  censored  for  ambition ;  and  th 
doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  comnonlj  pres 
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or  sold  Into  other  eoantrlcs.  The  miaittert  are 
now  reconoQed  to  distinctioD,  and  tm  it  must  al- 
ways happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  havo 
thought  fraduation  a  proper  testimony  of  on- 
common  abilities  or  aeqnisitions. 

The  Indiscriminate  collation  of  degvaes  has 
justly  taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  hj^  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distinguished  was  anthoritatiTO- 
ly  denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
Others,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  Judgment  or 
human  integrity  hare  given  reason  to  expect 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjusted  by  any  general  rule,  than  by  the  length 
of  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  learn- 
ing. An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  very  young  man,  and  it  Is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  what  is  likewise  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  Is  by  age 
quallAed  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time 
gained  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the 
title,  or  wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  It. 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term  or 
session  In  the  year.  That  of  St.  Andrew's 
continues  eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only 
five,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  ehapel,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  form  of  public  worship  used 
by  the  church  of  England,  Is  in  Scodand  le> 
gaily  practised  In  licensed  chapels  served  by 
clergymen  of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and 
by  tacit  connivance  quietly  permitted  In 'separate 
congregations,  supplied  with  ministers  by  the 
successors  of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived 
at  the  Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August 
81st.  On  Monday  we  were  invited  into  the 
town-hall,  where  1  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provost.  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
ha.ve  had  to  say  of  any  city  aonth  of  die  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  ftse. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
mission Is,  with  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to 
a  riband,  and  worn  for  one  day  by  the  new  citi- 
zen in  his  hat 

By  a  lady  who  saw  ns  at  the  chapel,  the  earl 
of  Enrol  was  Informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  oeat, 
called  Slanes  C^asde,  as  I  am  toM,  improperly, 
teom  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  onoe  stood 
at  a  place  not  fiur  distant 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  atony, 
and  eontlnaed  equally  nakad  of  all  vegetaUs 
decoration.  We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  ground 
near  the  sea,  whieb  not  long  ago  sulFered  a  very 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  sand 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempeyt  in  sneh 


qnaotitiea,  and  carried  to  sueh  a  distance,  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lest  Such 
and  so  hopeUas  was  the  barrenness  superin- 
duced, that  the  owner,  when  be  was  required 
to  pay  the  nsoal  tax,  desired  rathsr  to  resign  the 
ground. 

SLAMXS  CASTLX.      TRX  BULLXE  Of  BUCHAK. 

Wx  came  in  the  afiemoon  to  Slanes  Caatle, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  see,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a  conti- 
nuation of  a  perpendicular  ncfc,  the  foot  «# 
which  is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round 
the  house  seemed  impracticable.  From  the 
windows  the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  ae» 
parates  Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the 
winds  beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the 
terrific  grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  X 
would  not  for  my  amusement  wish^^for  a  storm ; 
l>ut  as  storms,  whether  wished  or  not,  will 
sometimea  happen,  I  may  say,  without  vio* 
lence  of  humanity,  that  I  should  willingly  look 
out  upon  iham  from  Slanes  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  oar 
departure  was  probihited  by  the  eountew^  till 
we  should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  trnut, 
which  she  rightly  oansidered  as  worthy  of  curi- 
osity. Dun  Buy,  and  the  Boiler  of  Swcbao,  tff 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  ua. 

Dun  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  the 
Yellow  Rork,  is  a  doable  protuberance  pf  stone, 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  aidi^  and  parted 
from  the  lajid  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  thf 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the 
dung  of  Inmimerable  |ea^ibiiris,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  this  place  as  convenient  for  inen*- 
batioD,  and  have  their  ^gga  and  their  yaui^^ 
taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  wore  told,  i  e 
body  not  laiiger  than  a  duck's,  and  yst  lays  cigys 
as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  lliis  bird  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  Cooi.  That  which  is  called 
Coot  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooler. 

Upon  these  reeks  there  was  nothing  that 
could  long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  toraed 
our  eyee  to  the  Buller,  or  BouiUoir  of  Buolian, 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indifference,  who 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united 
on  one  side  with  a  high  shore*  and  on  the  other 
rising  eteep  to  a  great  height  above  the  main 

u  The  top  is  opsn,  from  which  may  he  aeon 
a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into  the  envitj, 
through  a  breach  made  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
encloeing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
well  bordered  with  a  waU.  The  edge  of  the 
Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  waUi  ronnd, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  vantoree  to  look 
downward,  eees  that  If  his  loot  should  slip,  he 
must  fall  from  his  dreadful  dovation  upon  atones 
on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.  We 
4,  h 
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liowvYw  wMt  round,  and  ware  glad  when  tho 
cirenit  waa  conpletad. 

When  we  eame  down  to  tha  tea,  wa  mw  tome 
b«iaU,  and  rawara,  and  ratoWad  to  explore  tha 
BulJer,  at  tha  bottom.  Wa  entered  the  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ouraelTee 
In  a  place,  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
oureeWee  In  danger,  we  could  eearcetf  aurrey 
without  eomo  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  baaln  in 
which  we  floated  waa  nearly  circular,  parhape 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  endoaed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
height  which  produced  the  idea  of  inaurmoiapU 
able  conllnement.  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was 
8  perpendlcttlar  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
and  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  against  a  walking  spirit.  In- 
■tead  of  laying  him  In  the  Red  Sea,  I  woold 
oondemn  him  to  reside  In  tha  Boiler  of  Bnchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  Is  only  one  of  the 
■porte  of  fkncy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  Is  permitted  no  longer  than  It  plaasea. 
We  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  tha  place 
with  minute  Inspection,  and  found  many  cavi. 
ties  which,  as  the  watermen  told  ua,  want  hack- 
ward  to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  wa  had  not  time  to  try;  they  are 
eald  to  serve  diflerant  purpoeea.  Ladlee  come 
hither  sametlmes  In  the  summer  with  coUatlaiia, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehooaee  for  clan- 
destine merchandise.  It  Is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  the  piratea  of  ancient  times  often  used 
them  as  magaxlnca  of  arass,  or  repodtoriea  of 
plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  uasd  by  the  Dorthem 
rowers,  the  Buller  may  have  eerved  aa  a  shelter 
from  storms,  and  perhapa  as  a  retreat  from  ana- 
nles;  tha  entrance  might  have  bean  stopped, 
or  guarded  with  little  diflSculty,  and  though  the 
vessels  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above^  yet  the  erewa  would  have  lain  safe 
In  the  caverns. 

Next  naomlng  wa  continued  our  Journey, 
pleased  with  our  reoepUon  at  Slanes  Castk,  of 
which  we  had  now  leianra  to  recount  tha  gran- 
deur and  the  elegance ;  for  our  way  afforded  us 
hw  topics  of  conversation.  The  ground  waa 
neithar  uncultivated  nar  unlrultful ;  but  it  was 
still  all  arable.  Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no 
appearance.  I  had  now  travelled  two  hundred 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  seen  only  one  tree  not 
jaonger  than  myaalf. 


Wb  dined  thia  day  at  tha  honaa  of  Mr.  Fruwr 
•f  Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  hto  grounds 
aame  atones  yet  standing  of  a  Dmidieal  circle, 
and  what  1  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  bo-  ' 
iSae,  aaasa  faroat-trMs  of  full  growth.  | 


I     At  night  we  eame  to  Bamlf,  where  I  rsmna- 
ber  nothing  that  particulariy  claimed  my  atuii- 


The  ancient  towna  of  Scotland  have  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unusual  to  EngUahincs. 
The  houses,  whether  great  or  email,  are  for  the 
moat  part  built  of  atones.  Tbcir  ends  ere 
now  and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  cntrsoce 
into  them  Is  very  often  by  a  flight  of  strf-s, 
which  reachee  up  to  the  second  etory ;  the  floor 
which  is  level  with  the  ground  being  aitcnd 
only  by  stairs  descending  within  the  boose. 

The  art  of  Joining  squares  of  glass  with  lead 
is  little  used  in  ScotUnd,  and  in  aoma  pbuM  b 
totally  foiYotten.  llie  framca  of  their  windowt 
are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glam  than  the  English*  and  will  often,  in  hoosei 
not  othcrwiee  mean,  compoae  a  aqnare  of  twe 
pieces,  not  Joining  like  cracked  glaaa,  bat  with 
one  edge  laid  perhapa  half  an  Inch  over  the 
other.  Their  windowo  do  not  move  npofthingci, 
but  are  poshed  up  and  drawn  doam  In  grovei, 
yet  they  are  seldom  accommodated  with  wcigbti 
and  pulleys.  He  that  woold  have  hJa  window 
open»  moat  hold  it  with  his  hand*  vnleas  wbsi 
may  ha  sometimes  found  among  good  caratrivcrii 
therebeanaUwhIcbhamayatick  Into  a  bale, 
to  keep  it  fttim  lUling. 

What  cannot  be  done  withoot  ooase  omua- 
mon  trooUe  ar  partlcolar  axpedlent»  will  aet 
often  be  done  at  all.  The  incsmnaadlosMicss  ef 
the  Sootoh  windows  keepe  them  very  claeely 
shot.  TIm  neeesaity  of  ventilating  kuman  ha- 
bltaUooa  haa  not  yet  been  fbondby  oar  northcn 
nelghboora ;  and  even  in  hooaes  well  boiltv  aad 
eUgantly  furnished,  a  etrangcr  may  ha  aoanctimei 
foiviven»  if  ha  allowa  btmaelf  to  wiak  for  Inafacc 
air. 

These  dlmlnotiva  obeervatlooa  aaom  to  tsb 
away  aomething  fram  the  dignity  of  writinjc, 
and  therefore  are  never  commonicatcd  but  whk 
heaitation,  and  a  little  lear  of  abnaement  and 
contempt.  Bot  It  moat  be  remenabcred^  thst 
life  conslsto  not  of  a  sariea  of  iUoatrious  octiaai 
or  elegant  enjoymente ;  the  greater  part  of  oar 
time  passes  in  compliance  vrith  neeesaiUaa,  is 
the  performance  of  daily  dotica,  in  the  renorsl 
of  small  inconvanienoes,  in  the  procoremcBi  ef 
petty  pleaanree ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  nC  case, 
aa  the  main  stream  of  life  ^dee  on  aaaoothly. 
or  Is  miBed  by  small  obstacles  and  finaqncnt  in- 
terruption. The  true  steto  of  every  nation  m 
the  stete  of  common  life.  The  manxMn  mi  a 
people  are  not  to  bo  found  in  tlia  acboala  «< 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  giealnma,  wrbcire  the 
national  character  it  obscured  or  ahlitomtcd  bj 
travel  or  inatroctlon,  by  philaaophy  or  vnoltr  - 
nor  ie  public  happinees  to  be  eetlmated  by  the 
aasemblies  of  the  gay,  or  tha  bonqisota  of  the 
rich.  The  great  maas  of  nationa  la  noitber  rick 
nor  ga  ;  they  whose  aggregate  conatitntea  the 
people,  are  found  in  the  streete  and  tho  Tillages, 
in  the  ahopa  and  Aoma;  and  froo 
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lec(iv«ly  coiMid«red,  must  the  meuure  of  gene- 
ral proeperity  be  taken.  At  they  approach  to 
delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined ;  as  their  courent- 
enect  are  moltlplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  most  be  denominated  wealthy. 


FiNoiMa  nothing  to  detain  ns  at  Bamff,  we  set 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfiwtcd  at 
.  Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the 
inn  that  we  sapposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set 
before  us  which  we  could  not  eat.  This  was 
the  first  timet  and,  except  one,  the  last,  that  I 
found  any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  ta- 
ble; and  such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must 
be  expected  in  every  country,  where  Uiere  is  no 
great  frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruin  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded 
us  another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation. 
There  is  enough  yet  remaining  to  show,  that  it 
was  once  magnificent.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily 
traced.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the 
chapter-house,  which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of 
stone,  remains  entire;  and  on  the  south  side, 
another  mass  of  building,  which  we  could  not 
enter,  is  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  family  of 
Cordon ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  mass 
of  fragments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which 
deduced  Arom  sufficient  authorities  the  history 
of  this  venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  Elgin 
bad.  In  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  barbarous 
ages,  been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  High- 
land chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  offended ;  but 
it  was  gradually  restored  to  the  state  of  which 
the  traces  may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at 
last  not  d^troyed  by  the  tumultuous  violence  of 
Knox,  but  more  shamefully  suffered  to  dilapi- 
date by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indiffer- 
ence. There  Is  still  extant.  In  the  books  of  the 
conndl,  an  order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember 
the  date,  but  which  was  doubtlsss  issued  after 
the  reformation,  directing  that  the  lead,  which 
covers  the  two  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aber- 
deen, shall  be  taken  away,  and  converted  into 
money  for  the  support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch 
army  was  in  those  times  very  cheaply  kept;  yet 
the  lead  of  two  churches  must  have  borne  so 
email  a  proportion  to  any  military  expense,  that 
it  is  hard  not  to  believe  the  reason  alleged  to  be 
merely  popular,  and  the  money  intended  for 
flome  private  purse.  The  order,  howcVer,  was 
obeyed ;  the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and 
the  lead  was  shipped  to  be  sold  in  Holland.  I 
hope  every  reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of 
sacrilege  was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to 
despise  our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals 
are  mouldering  by  unregarded  dilapidation.  It 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicable  philosophy  of 
the  time  to  despise  mpnumeuts  of  sacred  mag- 


nificence, and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that 
deliberately,  which  the  Scots  did  not  do  but  In 
the  unsettled  state  of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals, 
never  wished  to  cover  them  again ;  and  being 
thus  made  useless,  they  were  first  neglected*  and 
perhaps,  as  the  stone  was  wanted,  afterwarda 
demolished. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I 
believe,  generally  fell  with  their  churches, 
though  some  of  them  have  sines  recovered  by  a 
situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus 
Glaegow,  though  It  has  no  longer  an  archbishop, 
has  risen  beyond  its  original  'State  by  the  opu- 
lence  of  its  traders ;  and  Aberdeen,  though  its 
ancient  stock  had  decayed,  fiourlshes  by  a  new 
shoot  in  another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  bouses  jut 
over  the  lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of 
timber  in  London,  but  with  greater  prominence ; 
so  that  there  is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a  consider- 
able length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico,  which  is 
now  indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new 
houses  have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have 
been  uniformly  continued  to  the  old  city. 

roaxs.    CALDxa.    fort  oborcx. 

Wx  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling  when  he 
met  the  weird  sisters  in  his  way.  This  to  an 
Englishman  is  classic  ground.  Our  imaging 
tions  were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recalled  to 
their  old  amusements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands. 
We  began  to  leave  fertility  and  culture  behind 
us,  and  saw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing 
but  heath ;  yet  at  Fochabars,  a  seat  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  there  Is  an  orchard, 
which  in  Scotland  I  had  never  seen  before, 
with  some  timber-trees,  and  a  plantation  of 
oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodation,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next 
morning  entered  upon  the  road  on  which  Mac- 
beth heard  the  fatal  prediction ;  but  we  travelled 
on,  not  interrupted  by  promises  of  kingdoms, 
and  came  to  Nairn,  a  royal  buigh,  which,  If 
once  It  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  of  miserable 
decay  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  ite  chief  aniui- 
a]  magistrata  has  not  still  the  title  of  Lord  Pro- 
vost. 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  High, 
lands ;  for  here  I  first  saw  peat  firra,  and  first 
beard  the  Erse  language.  We  hod  no  motive 
to  stay  longer  than  to  breakfast,  and  went  for- 
ward to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  mi- 
nister, who  published  an  account  of  St.  KIMm, 
and  by  his  direction  visited  Calder  Castle,  from 
which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title.  It  bns 
been  formerly  a  place  of  strength.     The  draw- 
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bridge  is  itUl  to  be  aeen,  bat  the  moftt  it  now 
dry.  The  tovror  ie  very  ancient.  Its  wddls  are 
of  frsat  thickoen,  arched  on  the  top  with  stone, 
nnd  enrronnded  with  battlements.  The  rest  of 
the  house  Is  later,  though  fkr  from  modem. 

We  were  faroured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lires 
in  the  oastle»  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers 
at  Fort  George,  which  being  the  most  Kgtdar 
fortification  in  the  island,  well  deserree  the 
notiee  of  a  traYeller,  who  has  neyer  trareUed 
before.  We  went  tbitlicr  next  day,  found  a 
yery  kind  reception,  were  led  round  the  works 
by  a  gentleman,  who  explained  the  use  of  erery 
part,  and  entertained  by  Sir  £yre  Coote,  the 
Governor,  with  iuch  elegance  of  conversation, 
as  left  us  no  attention  to  the  delioacies  of  his 
table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  shall  not  attempt  to  giro 
any  account.  I  cannot  delineate  it  scientifically, 
and  a  loose  and  popnlar  description  is  of  use 
only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  amused. 
Hiere  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  neatness  and  regularity.  But  my  snf- 
frage  is  of  little  value,  because  this  and  Fort 
Augustus  are  the  only  garrisons  that  I  ever 
saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  fort, 
though  in  consequence  of  our  delay  we  came 
somewhat  late  to  Inverness,  the  town  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands. Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
parts  come  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  can- 
not make  for  themselves:  hither  the  young 
nymphs  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  are  sent 
for  education,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
reached,  are  not  tent  in  Tain. 


Imriainss  was  the  last  place  which  had  a  re- 
gular <*ommunication  by  high  roads  with  the 
southern  counties.  All  the  ways  beyond  it  have, 
I  believe*  been  made  by  the  soldiers  in  this  cen- 
tury.  At  Invemees  therefore  Cromwell,  when 
he  subdued  Scotland,  statiimed  a  garrison,  as  at 
the  boundary  of  the  Highlands.  The  soldiers 
seem  to  have  Inoorporated  afterwards  with  the 
inhabitanto,  and  to  have  peopled  the  place  with 
an  English  race ;  for  the  language  of  (his  town 
oas  been  long  considered  afe  peculiarly  elegant. 

Here  is  a  casUe,  called  the  castle  of  Macbeth, 
the  walls  of  which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no 
very  capacious  edifice,  but  stands  upon  a  rode 
so  high  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not 
accessible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bridge.  Over  against  it,  on  another  hill,  vras  a 
fort  built  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolish- 
ed ;  for  no  faction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
of  CromwsU,  or  had  any  desire  to  oontinne  his 
memory. 

Yet  what  ihe  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
was  in  a  gr«jat  degroe  done  by  Cromwell  to  the 


,  he  dvllixed  tbem  hj  eoofnes*,  aaHl  is. 
trodnoed  by  useful  violeikee  tte  arte  «r  peace.  I 
Was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  tbo  peo^  leaned 
from  Cromwell's  aoldiera  to  nanlce  ahoes  snd  n 
plant  kalL 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  ia  not  essyti 
guess;  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  f^atfiv 
common  tables,  and  when  they  had  not  kail  lh«j 
probably  had  nothing.  Tha  sraaskcn  ttet  fs 
barefoot  an  stlU  sufficient  to 
may  be  apattd ;  they  are  not  ye/t 
necessaries  of  ttfe ;  fer  tall  boys,  iMit  tilhirwia 
meanly  drsased,  run  withaat  tlma  ia  tbt 
streets;  and  in  the  ishmda  tba  aoaaaf  gtadB. 
men  pass  sev«ral  of  their  ftrst  yeass  witk  aaksi 
feet. 

I  know  not  whether  It  be  not  paevilar  ts  tfct 
Soots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  wi^ovttfct 
manual  arts,  to  have  exneUed  im  nmamrnfii 
knovHedge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  ohly  the  de- 
gances,  but  the  oonvenfenoes  of  eoaamaa  life. 
Literature,  soon  after  ito  revival,  famnd  ito  wav 
to  Scotland,  and  fhmi  the  nMdIe  of  the  sis- 
taenth  century,  almost  to  tha  aMdle  af  ibt 
seventeenth,  the  politer  ctadieo  were  ^«ry  £1. 
gently  pursued.  The  Latin  poetry  of  Ik6dt 
Poiiarum  Scoiorum  would  haw  done  hensar 
to  any  nation;  at  least  till  tha  pvUicatien  of 
May's  Supplement,  the  English  had  Tsry  finh 
to  oppose. 

Yet  men  thns  Ingenioaa  and  lafSalti^Fa  weic 
content  to  live  in  total  igmnrtnce  of  the  tvads 
by  which  human  want  are  oappliod,  aad  is 
supply  Hbmn.  by  the  grossest  meaaa*  TBI  thi 
Union  made  them  ae^uainted  with  £»^ish 
manners,  the  culture  of  their  latids  waa  oaAii- 
fhl,  and  their  domestic  Hfe  nnl^nned;  Iheir 
tables  were  coarse  as  the  feasts  of  fiahlieauxt 
and  their  bouses  filthy  as  the  oolCagea  of  Hot- 
tentots. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  ^andHjsa 
was  capable  of  in^provement,  Acir  pt%%nm  ia 
useful  knowledge  has  been  rapid  and  anilhna. 
What  remains  to  be  done  Ihey  will  quidkly  dcs 
and  then  wonder,  like  ue,  why  that  which  was 
so  neceosary  and  so  easy  was  so  lan^  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  to  €»we  to  the 
Kngllsh  that  eleganos  and  <sintare,  which,  if 
they  had  been  vigilant  and  aetire,  ptfrhape  Ae 
EngMdi  might  have  owed  to  Aem. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I 
had  seen  a  t^w  women  with  plaids  at  Aherdeen ; 
but  at  InTemess  the  Highland  mamierB  are 
eommon.  tliere  is,  I  think,  a  kirk  in  which 
only  the  Erse  language  is  uaed.  There  b  like- 
wise  an  English  chapel,  but  meanly  baHt. 
where  on  Sunday  we  saw  a  very  decent  tDongre- 
gation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  Arewell  to  the  Inxnry  of 
travelling,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which 
perhaps  no  wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  conld 
indeed  have  used  our  postcfraise  one  day  tongvr. 
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iAeng  tlie  mfllttfy  rM^  to  Fort  Aofuttiia,  but  we 
eonld  hftTo  hired  no  hones  beyond  Invenieet, 
and  we  were  not  eo  eperinf  of  ooreelvee,  m  to 
leed  Aem,  merely  that  we  mif  bt  hare  one  day 
loDgfT  the  Indulgenee  of  a  oarriage. 

At  InTemcaa  therefore  we  proeored  three 
hones  for  oareelres  and  a  aerrant,  and  one  more 
Ibr  mir  bag^ga^,  which  waa  no  Yery  heary  Kiad. 
We  found  In  the  oonrae  of  oar  joamey  the  eon- 
renienee  of  having  diaencnmbered  oureelTes  by 
laying  aside  whaterer  we  eonld  spare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  ezperiencOi  how  in 
climbing  crags,  and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
through  narrow  and  otwtmcted  passages,  a  lit- 
tle bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  will  bar. 
den  ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  him- 
self at  home  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  lo  the 
hoar  of  darkness  and  fhtigue,  be  content  to  leave 
behind  him  every  thing  but  himselfi; 

LOUOH    HISS. 

Vtt  took  two  Highlanders  to  ran  beside  ns, 
partly  to  show  us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take 
back  firom  the  sea- side  the  hones,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.  One  pf  them  was  a  man  of 
great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  com- 
panion said,  that  he  would  tin  any  horse  in  In- 
verness. Both  of  them  wen  civil  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  national 
character 'of  Highlanden.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natnni  product  of 
royal  government.  Is  diffused  from  the  laird 
through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  an  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  life  con- 
fines them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  an  ac- 
customed to  endun  little  wants  more  than  to  re- 
move  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  twenty-elghth 
of  August,  and  dincted  our  guides  to  conduct 
us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  buih  at  the  head  of 
Ixmgh  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the 
outlet  Hie  wfty  between  them  has  been  cut  by 
the  soldlen,  and  the  greater  part  of  It  runs  along 
a  rock,  levelled  with  gresit  laboor  and  exactness, 
near  tho  water-side. 

Moot  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant. 
The  day,  though  bright,  vras  not  hot ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  sarflu»  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  can  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  wen  therefon 
at  full  lelsun  for  contemplation.  On  the  left 
wen  high  and  steep  rodcs  shaded  wiA  binh, 
the  hardy  native  of  the  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  limpid  waten  of 
Though  Ness  were  beatiog  their  bank,  and  waving 
their  fiurflice  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
iieas.     Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn- 


fleld,  which  served  to  Impnes  more  ateongly  the 
general  bamnnass. 

Longh  Nes  b  about  twenty-fonr  miles  fong, 
nnd  iVom  one  mile  to  two  milee  broad.  It  is  ro- 
auff^able  that  Boethioai  in  his  descriptkm  of 
SeoliaMi,  gives  it  twelve  milee  of  bnadth.  When 
histeeians  or  gcographera  exhibit  false  accounts 
of  plaees  £w  distant,  they  may  be  fei^ivea,  be- 
oaissa  they  can  tell  bat  what  they  arc  told ;  and 
that  their  accounts  exceed  the  truth,  may  he  just- 
ly supposed,  becauee  most  men  exaggerate  to 
others,  if  not  to  thcnsaslvca :  but  Boetbioa  lived 
at  no  grsat  distance  i  if  ho  never  eaw  the  lake, 
he  mast  have  been  vnry  Ineorieaa,  and  if  be  had 
aeen  it,  his  vwaeity  yielded  to  very  slight  temp« 
tations. 

Lough  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  brond. 
Is  a  very  nmarkable  diffusion  of  water  without 
islanda.  It  filie  m  large  hollow  between  two 
ridgee  of  high  rocke,  being  supplied  partly  by 
the  tomnts  whieh  ftU  into  it  on  eHhsr  side,  and 
partly,  as  is  sapposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom, 
lu  Water  is  remarkably  dear  and  pleasant,  and 
is  imagined  by  the  natlvea  to  be  medidnaL  We 
were  told,  that  it  is  in  some  plaees  n  hoadred 
and  forty  ftthoms  deep,  a  profundity  aoaroeif 
credible^  and  whieh  probably  tbooe  that  relate  it 
have  never  sennded.  Its  flah  an  aahnon,  trosit, 
and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Angnstna,  that  Loogh  Nem 
is  open  in  the  hardest  winters,  thou^  a  lake  not 
tkr  from  It  Is  covered  with  ioe.  In  discossing 
theee  exoeptions  firom  the  conrse  of  natora,  tho 
first  qoeetion  Is  whether  the  fiMst  he  justly 
stated.  That  whieh  ie  atrange  Is  dellghtAal,  and 
a  leasing  error  Ie  not  willingly  detected.  Ao» 
curacy  of  narration  is  not  very  common,  and 
then  an  so  few  rigidly  philosophical,  as  not  to 
npreaent  as  perfMoal,  what  is  only  indent,  or 
as  constant,  what  Is  really  casaal.  If  it  be  tnM 
that  Lough  Nees  never  Inezes,  it  Is  either  rtiel- 
tered  by  its  high  banks  firom  the  coM  Masts,  and 
expoeed  only  to  tiioee  winds  whkh  have  mon 
power  to  agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  hi 
perpetaal  motion  by  the  rush  of  streams  ft^m  the 
neks  that  endcee  it.  Its  profundity,  though  it 
ehonld  be  such  as  is  nprcsented,  ean  ban  little 
part  in  this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells 
an  not  frozen,  because  their  water  is  seohided 
firom  tike  external  ahr.  yet,  when  a  wide  surfbce 
is  expoeed  to  the  fUll  influence  of  a  fteecing  at- 
moephere,  I  know  not  why  the  depth  should 
keep  It  open.  Natural  philosophy  Is  now  one  of 
the  favonrHo  studies  of  the  Soottislh  nation,  and 
Lough  Ness  well  deserves  to  be  diligently  ex- 
amined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  whidi 
was  itsdf  a  source  of  entertainment,  Is  made 
along  the  rock.  In  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
eometimes  by  breaking  off  protuberances,  and 
sometimes  by  cutting  the  gnat  mass  of  stone  to 
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a  oonsldenible  depth.  The  frmgments  an  piled 
in  » looee  vrall  on  either  side,  with  apertnree  left 
at  rtrj  short  spaces,  to  five  a  passsfs  to  the 
iriatrf  currents.  Fkrt  of  St  is  bordered  with 
J»w  trees,  from  which  oar  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  hare  had  tiie  appearsnes  of  an  Eng- 
lish Uuie,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  great  la- 
bour, but  has  this  adTantage,  that  It  cannot, 
without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  sight  thcrs  were  goats  feeding  er 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
they  came  not  within  view ;  and  if  what  is  said 
of  tlieir  TigUanoe  and  subtilty  be  true,  they  haye 
some  claim  to  that  pslm  of  wisdom,  which  the 
esstem  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  Interro- 
gated, give  to  thoee  beasts  which  lire  fartheet 


Near  the  way,  by  the  wateiwaide,  we  espied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  first  Higbhmd  hut  that 
I  had  ssen ;  and  as  our  bnsinees  was  with  life 
and  manners,  we  were  willing  to  Tisit  It.  To 
enter  a  habitation  without  leave,  ssems  to  be  not 
considered  here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  The 
old  laws  of  hospitality  still  give  this  license  to  a 
stranger. 

A  hut  is  constructed  with  loooe  stonee,  tanged 
for  the  most  port  with  some  tendency  to  drcu- 
larity.  It  most  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not act  upon  it  with  Tiolence,  because  it  has  no 
cement;  and  where  the  water  will  run  easily 
away,  because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
ground.  The  wall,  which  is  commonly  about 
six  feet  high,  dscllnee  from  the  perpendicular  a 
little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured 
are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  corered  with 
heath,  which  makee  a  strong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  off  by  ropee  of  twisted  heath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reaching  ftom  tlie  centre  of 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm 
by  the  weight  of  a  laiige  stone.  No  light  is  ad- 
mitted but  at  the  entrance^  and  through  a  hole 
fn  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke. 
Tills  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinguieh  It ;  and  the  smoke  there- 
fore naturally  fills  the  place  before  It  OMapes. 
Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  houses  in 
which  one  of  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  content  to 
live.  Huts  however  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces ;  and  this  which  we  were  inspecting  was 
very  far  from  one  of  the  meanes.t,  for  It  was 
divided  into  several  apartments ;  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants possessed  such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet 
might  exalt  Into  richee. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman 
boiling  goat's  flesh  In  a  kettle.  She  spoke  liule 
Eoglish,  but  we  had  interpreters  at  hand,  and 
she  was  willing  euoui^h  to  display  h«r  whole 
system  of  economy.  She  has  five  children,  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty 


years  old,  were  at  work  In  the  wioodL  Her  t« 
next  sons  were  gone  to  Iniwm—  t»  bay  pia 
by  which  oatmeal  is  alwnye  mannt.  Maal  sk 
considered  as  expenaive  food,  and  told  mm,  cha 
in  spring,  when  the  goats  gava  millc,  tbe  childre 
could  Uve  without  it.  She  in  miatiiaa  of  sbo] 
geats,  and  I  saw  many  hide  in  no  aaclaenre  m 
the  end  of  her  houee.  She  had  also  oMoe  pee;. 
try.  By  the  lake  we  eaw  a  pgtmto  garden^  and 
a  email  spot  of  ground  on  ^rhida  at  nod  fear 
allocs,  containing  each  twdra  ahcnvca  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  ham  the  Inbovir  a£  thar 
own  hands,  and  for  what  ia  iiiii  iiaanij  te  be 
bought,  her  kids  and  her  chlnheeaa  are  aent  t* 
market. 

With  the  true  pastoral  hoapitalitj,  ahe  adwj 
us  to  sit  down  and  drink  whiaky.  She  i»  rd- 
gious,  and  though  the  kirk  ia  four  miles  «£ 
probably  eight  English  miles,  ahe  ^vea  thiiko' 
every  Sunday.  We  gave  her  n  ahllUng^  and  sbe 
bagged  snuff;  fin'  snuff  is  the  laxory  of  a  Higb- 
land  cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  caaae  to  the  GcnoaTi 
Hut,  so  called  becauae  it  waa  the  temponir 
abode  of  Wade  while  he  Sttperintcsuied  tbt 
works  upon  the  road.  It  is  now  a  hooae  of  ca- 
tertainment  for  paasengars,  and  we  feund  It  aa 
ill  stocked  with  proviaiooa. 

FALL  or  runs. 

TowAXDS  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridge,  tbe 
river  which  makee  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Ficni 
The  country  at  the  bridge  strikea  the  iaM^iBs. 
tlon  with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  «f  Siberian 
solitude.     The  way  makee  a  flcxtare,  and  thi 
mountains,  covered  with  trees,  riae  at  onoe  ea 
the  left  hand  and  in  front.     We  dcaircd  oar 
guides  to  show  na  the  Fall,  and  diamouatJDs. 
clambered  over  very  rugged  crags^  till  I  b^as 
to  wish  that  our  curiosity  might  have  haen  grati- 
fied with  len  trouble  and  danger.     We  came  ai 
last  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook  the  river, 
and  eaw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  aorma,  threagb 
black  piles  of  atone,  by  which  the  atrcam  is  eb> 
stnicted  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  slefp     i 
descent,  of  each  dreadful  depth,  that  we  wen 
naturally  inclined  to  turn  aaide  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unaeasonable 
time,  and  found  it  divested  of  Its  dignity  and 
terror.    Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  dnw-lvcd 
us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of 
Fiers.    The  river  having  now  no  vrater  but  wbat 
the  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swift  cur- 
rent, clear  and  shallow,  fretting  over  the  ssperi- 
ties  of  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  we  were  left  te 
exerclee  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  of  a  thousand  etreams  poured 
from  the  mountaina  into  one  channel,  struf[gliii|( 
for  ezimnaion  In  a  narrow  passsge,  exsspt'ntcd 
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hy  roeks  risir%f  iu  their  way,  and  at  last  dlt- 
charging  all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  sadden 
fall  through  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  lees  easy,  descending  by 
an  uneren  deeliTity,  but  without  either  dirt  or 
danger.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
till  it  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
hit  father's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
tion whererer  he  comes,  sent  a  serrjint  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  night. 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  with 
that  courtesy  which  U  so  closely  connected  with 
the  military  diaracter.  He  came  out  to  meet 
us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so 
late  an  hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him 
to  give  OS  entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

tOKT  AJCQVnUS. 

Jr  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  Is 
much  less  than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  said 
to  be  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  It 
was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders. 
But  Its  situation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
If  not  for  strength ;  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  Inverness  with  great  convenience. 

Wo  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards 
the  western  coast,  and  to  content  ourselves  with 
such  accommodations,  as  a  way  so  little  fre- 
quented oould  aiford.  The  Journey  was  not 
formidable,  for  It  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un^ 
equally  divided,  because  the  only  house  where 
we  could  be  entertained  was  not  ftrther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  high 
hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
etage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us  below  In 
a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
might  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  ot  its  wood, 
but  the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  flrs,  which  are 
•till  found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest 
of  large  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we 
aaw  any  animals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the 
mountains,  there  are  stags,  roebucks,  goats,  and 
rabbits. 

We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was  pos- 
sessed by  human  beings,  except  that  once  we 
8»w  a  oom-ilold,  In  which  a  lady  was  walking 
vrith  some  gentlemen.  Their  house  vras  cer- 
tainly at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that 
'vre  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude, 
•vee  found  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort, 
-veorkiog  on  the  road  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  sergeant.  We  told  them  how  kindly  we 
bad  been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were 
mjoying  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged 
^ve  to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present. 


ExaLT  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a 
village  in  Olenmollison  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  conducted 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civility, 
and  told  us  what  he 'could  give  us  to  eat  and 
drink.  I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among 
which  were  a  volume  or  more  of  Frideaux'i 
Connection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  please  him.  I 
praised  the  propriety  of  his  language,  and  was 
answered  that  I  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation  I 
found  that  my  boat's  diction  had  nothing  pecu- 
liar. Those  Highlanders  that  can  speak  En- 
glish,  commonly  speak  it  well,  with  few  of  the 
words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,'  or 
by  some  communication  with  those  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronnn- 
^elation.  By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  vrillingly  be  taught ;  for  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prc»)udlces  are  wearing  fast  away ; 
but  so  much  of  them  still  remains,  that  when  C 
asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  island^ 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage 
dans :  *•  T%(m"  said  he,*' that  Hoe  next  theLow- 
lands.*' 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  bad 
time  sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house 
was  built  like  other  huts,  of  looee  stones;  but 
the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs,  which  kept 
the  earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden 
of  turnips,  and  a  field  of  potetoea.  It  stands  In 
a  glen  or  valley,  pleasantly  watered  by  a  wind- 
ing  river.  But  this  country,  however  it  nuy 
delight  the  gazer  or  amuse  Uie  naturalist,  is  of 
no  great  advantage  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord 
told  us  of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands 
eighteen  Scotch  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth ;  a  space  containing  at  least  a  hundred 
square  English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents^ 
to  the  danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he 
fells  his  timber,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of 
augmentation,  has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of 
four  hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred 
square  milss  is  three  halfpence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant 
either  in  mien  or  dress,  who  asked  us  whether 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  she  wns 
the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired  her  to 
make  it.     Her  conversation,  like  her  appear- 
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•DM,  WM  fwtle  and  pktilnf.  We  knew  that 
tb«  girla  of  the  Higblanda  are  all  geodewonieD, 
and  treatad  hte  with  great  reapeet*  which  aho 
reoaived  ae  emtaiary  and  doe,  aod  waa  neither 
tlaled  hy  it,  Bor  oanfoaad,  hat  refaid  my  elviU. 
nee  without  eMbarvBaaaaaDt,  and  loM  me  hmr 
■weh  I  heoaiiNd  h§r  eoontry  by  aomloc  taams 
veyit. 

She  had  beea  at  iBTcraem  ta  gain  the  eom- 
man  fiMoaale  ^aliflcatione,  and  had,  Uka  her  ii- 
ther,  the  Eng liah  pronundation.  I  premnted 
her  wHh  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me,  and  ahould  not  be  pleaaed  to  think 
that  aha  fbrgeta  me. 

In  the  erening  the  eddlera,  whom  we  had 
paaaed  on  the  road,  eame  to  spend  at  oar  inn  the 
Uttle  money  that  we  bad  giycn  them.  They 
had  the  true  military  impatienoe  of  eoln  in  their 
poeketa,  and  bad  marched  at  least  six  milea  to 
And  the  flrat  plaee  where  liqoor  conld  be  boogfat. 
Haring  never  been  before  in  a  place  ao  wild  and 
unfrequented,  I  waa  glad  of  their  arriral,  bo- 
oanee  I  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends ; 
and  to  gain  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we 
went  to  them  where  they  were  carousing  in  the 
ham,  and  added  eomething  to  our  former  gift. 
All  that  we  gare  was  not  moch,  bat  it  dotalnad 
them  In  the  ham,  either  merry  or  quarrplllng, 
the  whole  night,  and  In  the  morning  they  went 
hade  to  thdr  woffr,  with  great  IndlgDatlon  at 
the  had  qoalitlea  of  whisky. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  fiiToor  of  our 
hoet,  that,  when  we  left  his  house  In  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  by  us  a  great  way,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  eonrersatlon  both  on  his  own 
condition,  and  that  of  the  country.  Hie  life 
aeemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  czoept  that  be  dif. 
fered  from  some  of  the  andent  Nomades  in 
having  a  aettled  dwelling.  His  wealth  consists 
of  one  hundred  Aeep,  as  many  goata,  twdve 
rank-cows,  and  twenty-dght  beeres  ready  for 
the  drover. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dlsm- 
tlsfiuAion  which  Is  now  driving  the  Highlanders 
Into  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  whether  they  would  stay  at  home.  If  they 
were  well  treated,  he  answered  with  indigna- 
tion, that  no  man  willingly  left  his  native  coun- 
try. Of  the  farm,  which  he  himself  occupied, 
Ae  rent  had,  in  twenty-five  years,  been  ad- 
vanced fh>m  five  to  twenty  pounde,  which  he 
found  himself  so  little  able  to  pay,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  try  his  fortune  In  some  other  place. 
Tet  he  owned  the  reasonablenem  of  raldng  tfie 
Highland  rents  in  a  certain  degree,  and  dedared 
himsdf  willing  to  pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground 
which  he  had  formeriy  had  for  five. 

Our  host,  having  amused  us  for  a  time,  re- 
signed us  to  our  guides.  The  Journey  of  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  the  distance  was  great, 
hut  that  the  wsy  was  difficult.  We  were  now  I 
In  the  boeom  of  the  HiglilarHs,  with  full  Idsore  | 


with  dIAoalty,  not  nacrdy  finam  ths  Unbt  ^ 
dimbing ;  fer  to  dlnab  Sa  not  always  nsecauy 
that  whkli  la  nat  moomaia  ii«. 
bog,  thrangh  whkA  the  way  ana  k 
picked  with  cnntian.  Whato  than  an  \Sk 
there  is  much  rain,  and  the  tomnn  pmonr 
down  into  the  Interaoicdiato  apness,  seMtn  M 
ao  nady  an  outlet,  aa  not  to  atagnats,  till  tk^ 
have  broken  the  tazture  of  the  grsund. 

Of  the  hilla,  whkh  oor  jownay  afadtt* 
view  on  either  dde,  we  did  not  take  tbc  kc«H 
nor  did  we  aee  any  that  aatoniahed  ui  witb  tte; 
loftiness.  Towarda  the  aommit  of  oae,  iba> 
waaa  white  spot,  which  I  ahonld  haw fdM i 
naked  rock,  hut  the  gnidM,  who  hadbsUB'^ 
and  were  acquainted  with  tha  phswifSiS 
the  country,  dedarad  H  to  he  anow.  Ithd it- 
rsady  lasted  to  the  and  of  Avfmt,  $ai  n 
likely  to  nudntaln  ito  oonteat  with  the  an,  d 
it  ahould  be  rdnfbmd  hy  winter. 

Tbe  height  of  mountaina  phi^BmfUaHjm 
cldafed,  is  properly  eoospntcd  fimn  tht  woba 
of  tha  next  sea ;  hotaa  it  aflectothecytwiai- 
ginatioa  of  the  paasenger,  aa  It  asakai  cithai 
apectade  or  an  ohotmction.  It  moat  be  mhtfii 
fVum  the  pfa^e  where  the  riaa  ht^ns  te  nifei 
conddarable  angle  whh  tha  plain.  laaman 
cotttinonto  the  land  may,  hy  gradnd  ck«tfiK 
attain  gnat  height,  without  any  otiur  ipF>^ 
ance  than  that  of  a  plane  gently  indhwA, aoltf 
a  hill  placed  upon  aoeh  ralaod  gnaad  U  ^ 
scribed,  as  having  its  altitoda  oqnd  ts  tkwMi 
space  above  the  aea,  the  repreacntatiea  «31  ^ 
fidladoua. 

These  mountolne  may  ha  ptuperly  wk^ 
measured  from  the  inknd  base ;  for  it  h  "^ 
mach  above  the  eea.  Aa  we  ad  wm'  *'  '^ 
Ing  towards  the  western  ooaat,  I  didastoli** 
die  dedivity  to  be  greater  than  is  neesnuy  6r 
the  diecharge  of  the  Inland  watoa. 

We  passed  many  rivera  and  rivaM  «^ 
commonly  ran  with  a  dear  shdiow  ■^■'''^rf 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  These  chaooeb,  vWd 
aeem  so  much  Wider  than  the  watsr  thstj*^ 
convey  would  natoraliy  require,  ars  *«»•*  Jj 
the  violence  of  wintry  dooda,  prodacd  ^  ^ 
accumulation  of  innumerable  atrcajas  thsl » 
in  rainy  weather  firom  the  hills,  aad  taiW 
away  witb  resistless  impetuodty,  BHke  thai' 
edves  a  passage  propordonato  to  ^^^^'"'^^ 
Such  capridous  and  tomporaty  ^**'*J3r 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fish.  Tke  nf^ 
of  the  wintry  dduge  awoepa  them«wa7,io'^ 
scantinem  of  the  summer  atrsam  woaU  ^^ 
sustain  them  above  the  ground.  Tbii  ^  ^^ 
reason  why,  in  fording  the  northen  rWii%  ^ 
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Of  the  hula  aiMiy  iMy  1m  talM,  with 
Homer's  Ida,  abimdant  In  ipringB,  but  ftw  oan 
deserve  the  epithet  which  he  beetewe  upon 
FeUon,  by  wvrliiff  their  leaTee.  They  czhiUt 
▼ery  Uttie  Tiriety ;  beiof  alnioet  wholly  eovered 
with  dark  hea^  and  even  that  aeems  to  be 
cheeked  In  It*  growth.  What  Is  net  heath  b 
nakednoM,  a  little  diTerrffied  by  now  and  then  a 
stream  mahlng  down  the  8teepi»  An  eye  ae- 
enstomed  to  flowery  paatttrss  and  waring  har- 
Tests,  is  astonished  and  ivpelled  by  this  wide  ex- 
tent of  hopeless  sterility.  The  appearanoe  is 
that  of  matter  ineapable  of  form  or  osefolness, 
dismissed  by  Natnre  from  her  care,  and  disin- 
herited of  htr  fhTonn^  left  in  Itt  original  ele- 
mental stata,  or  qnieketaed  only  wHh  one  sullen 
power  of  nseless  Yegetatlon« 

It  will  very  readily  occor,  that  this  unifor- 
mity of  bnrrenness  ean  afford  wy  Uttle  amoso- 
ment  to  the  tmreller ;  that  it  Is  easy  to  sit  at 
home  and  coneeiTe  rocks,  and  heath,  and  water- 
falb;  and  that  these  joomeys  are  osdess  la- 
bours, which  neither  Impregnate  the  Imagina- 
tion, nor  enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is  true, 
that  of  ISir  the  greater  part  of  things,  we  most 
oontent  oueelves  with  such  knowledge  as  de- 
scription may  exhibit,  or  analogy  supply ;  but 
it  li  true,  likewise^  that  these  Ideas  are  always 
incomplete,  and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  eom- 
pared  them  with  rsaUtlei^  we  do  not  know  them 
to  be  just.  As  we  see  more^  we  beeome  poe- 
sessed  of  more  certainties^  and  oonsequently 
gain  UMre  principles  of  reasoning,  and  found  a 
wider  basiB  of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  In- 
habited and  little  cuHtvated,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  earth,  and  he  that  has  never  seen  them, 
must  live  unaofuainted  with  much  of  the  face 
of  nature,  and  with  ona  of  the  great  soenes  of 
human  existence. 

Aa  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  valley  not  Tery  flowery,  bat 
•oficiently  rerdant.  Our  guides  told  us,  that 
tfao  hones  conld  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
ar  moat,  nod  entrsated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grass  would  be  found  In  any  other  place* 
The  request  was  reaaonable,  and  the  argument 
oogent.  We  therefore  vriOingly  dismounted, 
and  diverted  ounalvss  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

J  sat  down  on  a  brak,  such  as  a  wrlfttf  of 
romance  might  haTo  delighted  to  fa^.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  treae  te  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day 
^rns  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was  mde- 
neaa,  silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on 
either  elde,  were  high  Mils,  which,  by  hindering 
the  eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  And 
forlteeU:    Whether  I  spent  the 


hour  well  I  know  not;  for  here  I  first  aon* 
cdvod  the  thought  of  this  narration. 

We  wtee  in  this  place  at  eaae  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  suiFer  or  to  fear;  yet  the 
imaginatiofis  excited  by  the  view  of  an  ui^inown 
and  untraveUed  vrildemen  are  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  artificial  aoUtude  of  parks  and  gardens,  n 
fiattering  notion  of  self-eufficiency,  a  placid  In- 
dulgence of  Toluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex* 
of  the  foney,  or  a  eool  concentration  of 
powers.  The  phantoms  which 
haunt  a  deeert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  dan- 
ger; the  evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the 
thoughts ;  man  is  made  unwillingly  acquainted 
with  his  own  weakness,  and  meditation  shows 
him  only  how  little  he  can  sustain,  and  how 
little  he  can  perform.  There  were  no  traces  of 
inhabitants,  except  perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  doda 
called  a  summer  hut,  in  which  a  herdsman  had 
rested  in  the  fovouraUe  seasons.  Whoever  had 
been  in  the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprorided 
with  provisions,  and  Ignonnt  of  the  country, 
might,  at  least  before  the  roads  ware  made,  have 
wandered  among  the  roeha,  till  he  had  periehed 
with  hardships  before  he  could  have  found  either 
food  or  sfaehsr.  Yet  what  are  theee  hillocks  to 
the  ridgee  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wilder^ 
nem  to  the  deeerts  of  Aaserica  f 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  inrited  to 
mount,  and  continued  our  journey  along  the 
side  of  a  lough,  k^  full  by  many  streams, 
which  with  more  or  Urn  rapidity  and  nolsb 
eroesed  the  road  from  the  hills  on  the  other 
band.  These  onrrsnts,  In  thehr  dimfaiished 
stat^  after  several  dry  months,  afford,  to  one 
who  has  alwaya  lived  in  level  oountriea,  an  un- 
uaual  and  delightful  apeetacle;  but  In  the  rainy 
season,  such  aa  every  winter  niay  be  expected  te 
bring,  most  predpltate  an  impetuous  and  tro* 
mendous  flood.  I  suppose  the  way  by  which 
we  went  is  at  this  tinw  hDipaeiable. 

OIXXSHXALS. 

Tnb  loi^gh  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallow  like  the  rest,  but  that  It  may  be  passed 
when  it'  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it. 
Beyond  it  Is  a  valley  called  Glensheals,  In- 
habited by  the  dan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found 
a  village  called  Auknasheal%  consisting  of  many 
huts,  perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dty-ttom^  that 
la,  stones  pUed  up  without  mortar. 

Wo  had,  by  the  direetion  of  the  oflleetu  a^ 
Fort  Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and 
tobaceo  for  those  Highlanders  iriio  might  show 
us  any  kindness.  We  were  now  at  a  ph^a 
where  we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have 
wanted  bread  if  we  had  not  brought  It.  Tile 
people  of  this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any 
English,  and  our  guldea  now  became  doubly 
neceasary  aa  Interprsian.  A  woman,  whoee 
4M 
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hut  WM  dUtiofiibhed  bj  grmUat  tfrneHommem 
aod  better  arehitaoture,  bnraght  out  Mne  p«ih 
of  Bilk.  Th«  Tillaccrt  gmthored  abeat  nt  in 
•oDsidflnbU  numbert,  I  i»«lleT0y  witiioat  any 
•Yil  iniaotloB,  b«t  wltb  a  rtrj  mrtge  irildoeH 
of  aspeet  and  manner.  When  our  meal  waa 
orer,  Mr.  Boewell  sliced  the  bread,  and  divided 
it  amongst  them,  as  he  suppoeed  tliem  never  to 
have  tasted  a  wbnten  loaf  before.  He  then 
fare  them  little  pieces  of  tnristed  tobaeoo,  and 
among  the  children  we  distributed  a  small 
handful  of  halfpence,  which  thejr  received  with 
great  eagerness.  Yet  1  have  been  since  told, 
that  the  people  of  that  valley  are  not  indigent; 
and  when  we  mentioned  them  afterwards  as 
needy  and  pitlaUe,  a  Highland  lady  let  us  know, 
that  we  might  spars  our  commiseration ;  for  the 
dame  whose  milk  wo  drank,  had  probably  more 
than  a  doaen  milk-cows.  She  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  take  any  price,  but  being  pressed  to  make 
a  demand,  at  last  named  a  shilling.  Honesty 
is  not  greater,  where  elegance  Is  less.  One  oif 
the  bf'Otanders,  as  we  were  told  afterwards, 
advissd  her  to  ask  more,  but  she  said  a  shIUIng 
was  cnongh*  We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and  1 
hope  got  eome  credit  by  our  behavionr ;  for  the 
company  said,  if  our  interpreters  did  not  flat- 
ter us,  that  they  bad  not  seen  such  a  day  since 
the  old  laird  of  Macleod  pamed  through  their 
country. 

The  Maeracs,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  originally  an  Indigent  and  subor* 
dinate  dan,  and  having  no  farms  nor  stock,  were 
In  great  numbers  servanu  to  the  Maclellans, 
who»  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took  arms 
at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montroee,  and  were. 
In  one  of  his  battles,  almost  all  destroysd.  The 
women  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  husbands,  like  the  Scythian  hMlies 
of  old,  marrlsd  their  servants,  and  the  Biacraes 
became  a  considerable  race. 

THS  HIOHLAVOS. 

As  we  continued  our  Journey,  we  were  at  leisure 
to  extend  our  speculations,  and  to  Investigate 
the  reason  of  those  peculiariUee  by  which  such 
rugged  regions  as  these  before  us  are  generally 
distinguished. 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  least  the  oldest,  race  of  inhabitants, 
for  they  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they 
must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to 
•very  power  of  mischief  from  those  that  occupy 
the  heights ;  and  every  new  ridge  b  a  new  for- 
tress, where  Uie  defendants  have  again  the  same 
advantages.  If  the  aasailauts  either  force  the 
•trait,  or  storm  the  summit,  they  gain  only  so 
much  ground ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  pursuers 
itand  at  gaae,  knowing  neither  where  the  ways 
of  escape  wind  among  the  steepe,  nor  where  the 


flsoantalnoers  have  an  agility  In  dimUttg  and 
desesodlnf,  distinct  Awn  •trsngtb  or  ouvwmgc, 
and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  eoon  coadoded,  the  in- 
raders  are  dislodged  by  hni^er ;  for  in  tbooe 
anxious  and  toilsomo  marches,  provisMMM  cno- 
not  easily  be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  fisund. 
The  wealth  of  mountains  is  cattle,  whiefa*  wfaOc 
the  men  sUnd  in  the  passes  ths  womeii  drivo 
away.  Snob  lands  at  last  cannot  repay  the  cx- 
poMC  of  conquest,  and  therefore,  perhapa,  han 
not  been  eo  often  invaded  by  the  dhcrs  aaabttMa 
of  dominion,  as  by  resentment  of  robbcriea  and 
insults,  or  the  desire  of  ei^ying  in  seairitjr  the 
mere  fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  thef  are  eos»- 
quersd,  they  are  likewise*  kmg  before  thej  are 
dvilissd.  Men  are  softened  by  i 
tually  profttabK  a^  instmet^d  by 
thdr  own  notions  with  thoee  of  others.  Thus 
Cnear  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made 
len  barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the 
Gauls.  Intoabarrcn  and  rough  tract  no  otna- 
ger  is  brought  dther  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of 
pleasure.  The  Inhabitants  having  neither  oom- 
modities  for  sale^  nor  money  for  pnrehaes^  sel- 
dom visit  more  polished  places;  or  if  thcj  do 
visit  them,  eddom  return. 

It  sometimeo  happens  that  by  cepgneBt,  inlcr- 
mixture  or  gradual  refinement,  the  coltivatod 
parte  of  a  country  change  thdr  langui^c.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct  nation»  cut 
off  by  diaiimilitude  of  Bpeech  from  conversatioa 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  In  Blaeay»  the  ori- 
ginal Canubriaur  and  in  Daleoariia,  the  eld 
Swedleh  still  subsists.  Thus  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first  InhabU 
tanU  of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  re- 
ceived first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  afher- 
wards  the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  tbem. 

That  the  primitive  manii 
where  the  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no 
tion  will  dceire  me  to  suppose,  for  the 
of  mountaineere  are  commonly  savage,  but  they 
are  rather  produced  by  thdr  dtuatlon  than  de> 
rived  from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  dlspodtion  of  man,  that 
whatever  makee  a  distinction  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  causss  of  enmity  vrere 
found,  wae  disturbed  for  some  centuriee  by  the 
coateets  of  the  northern  and  sontheni  conntiea ; 
so  that  at  Oxford  the  peace  of  study  could  for 
a  long  time  be  preserved  only  by  choosing  an- 
nually one  of  the  proctore  from  each  side  of  the 
Trent.  A  tract  intersected  by  many  ridges  of 
mountains  naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made  by  a  thonaand 
causes  enemiee  to  each  other.  Eaiph  will  exalt 
its  own  chiefo,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  lu 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  every 
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dalm  of  tapfriarltx  irritates  eompetltlon ;  In- 
juria will  aometimaa  be  done,  and  be  mors  in- 
Jurioady  defended ;  retaliation  will  Mnnetimes 
be  attempted,  and  tbe  debt  exacted  with  too 
much  intereit. 

Id  tbe  Highlands  it  was  a  Uw,  that  if  a  rob- 
ber was  sheltered  from  justice,  any  man  of  tbe 
name  clan  mifbt  be  taken  in  his  place.  This 
WW  a  kind  of  irregular  justice,  which>  though 
necessary  in  sayage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to 
end  in  a  feud ;  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among 
an  idle  people,  with  no  Turiety  of  pursuits  to 
dirert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either 
sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief,  or  openly 
bhizing  into  public  Tiolenoe.  Of  tbe  effects  of 
this  Tiolsnt  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting 
memorials*  The  care  Is  now  to  be  seen,  to 
which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  liad  injured 
tbe  Macdonalds,  retired  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.  The  Macdonalds  required  the  offender, 
and  being  refused,  made  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  caye,  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  were 
suffocated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  warlike,  because  by  their 
feuds  and  competitions  they  consider  themselves 
as  surrounded  with  enemiee,  and  are  always 
prepared  to  repd  Inclusions,  or  to  make  them. 
I^ike  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  stete,  de- 
scribed by  Thncydides,  tbe  Highlanders,  till 
lately,  went  always  armed,  and  carried  their 
weapons  to  yisits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thieyish,  because  they  are 
poor,  and  having  neither  manufactures  nor 
commerce,  can  grow  richer  only  by  robbery. 
Iliey  regularly  plunder  their  neighbours,  for 
their  neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies; 
and  having  lost  that  i-everence  for  property  by 
which  the  order  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  soon 
consider  all  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon 
as  friends,  and  think  themselves  licensed  to  in- 
vade whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect. 

By  a  strict  administration  of  the  laws,  since 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  High- 
lands, this  disposition  to  thievery  is  very  much 
repressed,  'i'hirty  years  ago  .no  herd  had  ever 
been  conducted  through  the  mountains  without 
paying  tribute  In  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans; 
Wt  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passengers  travel, 
rithout  danger,  fnur,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  high- 
f»i  esteem  is  personal  courage,  and  with  tbe 
ostentations  display  of  courage  are  closely  con- 
jiected  prompitude  of  offence,  and  quickness  of 
resentment,  llie  Highlanders,  before  they 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrels, 
that  the  boys  used  to  follow  any  public  pro- 
fession or  ceremony,  however  festive  or  how- 
fvcr  solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  which 
raa  sure  to  happen  before  the  company  dis- 
^rsed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote 
•Ti'um  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  difficult  of 


access,  that  they  are  very  liAtle  under  the  la 
fiuenee  of  the  sovereign,  or  within  tbe  reach  > 
national    justice.      Law    is    nothing   withui4 
power;    and  the  sentence  of  a  distant  court 
could  not  be  easily  executed,  nor  perhaps  very 
safely  promulgated,    among    men,    ignorantly 
proud,  and  habitually  violent,  unconnected  with 
the  general  system,  and  accustomed  to  reverence 
only  their  own  lords.     It  has  therefore  been 
necessary  to  erect  many  particular  jurisdictions, 
and  commit  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  thif 
decision  of  right,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  eoun 
try  who  could  enforce  their  own  decrees, 
immediately  appears  that  such  judges  will 
often  ignorant,  and  often  partial ;  but  in  tb 
immaturity  of  political  establishmente  no  betttt 
expedient  could  be  found.     As  government  ad- 
vances towards  perfection,  provincial  judicature 
is  perhaps  In  every  empire  gradui|lly  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  ni  law, 
were  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their 
vassals  had  no  shelter  irom  outrages  and  op- 
pressions; but  were  condemned  to  endurr, 
without  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness 
and  the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  some  great  lords  had  an 
hereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties ;  and  some 
chieftains  over  their  own  lands ;  till  the  final 
conquest  of  the  "Highlands  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crushing  all  the  lucal  courto,  and  of 
extending  the  general  benefite  of  equal  law  to 
tbe  low  and  the  high,  in  the  deepest  recesses, 
and  obscurest  corners. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of 
royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands  between  two  powerful  lairds  was  de- 
cided like  a  contest  for  dominion  between 
sovereign  powers,  llicy  drew  their  forces  into 
the  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest. 
This  was,  in  ruder  times,  the  common  practice, 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  con- 
trol. 

Even  so  lately  a?  in  the  last  years  of  king 
William  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Uoy,  on  a 
plain  a  few  miles  to  tbe  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
tween the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and  MacdonaU 
of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald.  the  head  di 
a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demandcH 
from  him  by  Mackintosh,  as  his  superior  lord. 
They  disdained  the  interposition  of  judges  and 
laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
side  of  Mackintosh,  witliout  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  Is  said  to  have  been  tbe  last 
open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  owii 
authority. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  hi 
found,  and  some  consequences  still  remain  as 
lasting  evidences  of  petty  legality,     llie  tcnns 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  THE 


of  •■•  of  thorn  MoMflneiOT  mn,  tli«t  mtk 
•houM  rapport  tbe  othor  In  tbo  rlghl^  or  in  tho 
Wiottff  oxMpI  ofolaot  the  kliif* 

The  Inhohitaiits  of  mooBtalDO  Arm  diotliiot 
roeoi,  ond  ore  eonful  to  preeerfo  their  gmta^ 
lofiee.  Men  Sa  o  emoll  diotrict  amwiiily 
minf led  blood  by  fBtermmrlofn,  and  eomUno 
ot  last  Into  one  Ikally,  with  a  eommon  inimet 
In  the  hoooof  and  dlograoe  of  evory  IndlTkinaL 
Then  b^ne  that  union  of  affwtiona,  and  oo- 
operation  of  endea^fonra,  tliat  oonitltato  a  dan. 
Th&f  who  oooaldor  thomael^ee  as  ennobled  by 
their  ftmllj,  will  think  highly  of  their  progo- 
niton ;  and  they  who  throogh  snooeBsiTe  gene- 
rations  live  always  together  In  the  same  plaee, 
will  pr^MTTo  local  stories  and  hereditary  preju- 
dioss.  Thus  every  Highbnder  can  talk  of  his 
ancseters,  and  reeonnt  the  outrages  which  they 
softrsd  tmm  ths  wicked  inhahiCantB  of  the  next 
valley. 

Such  ars  the  eflbets  of  haUtatien  asMNV 
mounteine,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the 
HigUanders,  while  their  rodu  seduded  them 
from  the  reet  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now 
losing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
Ity. 


Wk  left  Auknasheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  In  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken, 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  Is  very  difficult  There  Is 
now  a  design  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  tbe  preclpicee,  my  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepnen  of  tbe  rise,  staggered 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to  tbe  Highlander 
to  hold  him .  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
journey,  In  whieh  I  thought  myself  endangered. 
Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  that  at  Gkndg,  on  the  seaside,  we  should 
come  to  a  house  of  lime  and  slate  and  glass. 
Thii  image  of  magnMcence  raised  our  escpecta^ 
tion.  At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  began  to  Inquire  for  meat  and 


Of  the  proTMons  the  negative  catalogue  was 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no 
bread,  no  eggs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  cAprem 
much  mtkfsction.  He^^  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  Whisky  we  might  have,  and  I  believe  at 
kst  they  caught  a  fowl  and  killed  it.  We  had 
some  biead^  and  with  that  we  prepared  oursdves 
to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hoepitality.  Along  eome 
milee  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman's 
servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  rery 
HtUe  notice  on  dur  part.  He  left  us  near 
Olenelg,  end  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till  he 
«m^  ws  again  hi  about  two  hours,  with  a 
prssent  from  his  master  of  rum  and  sugar.  The 


y,  aDdtheie^ 
ia  6«Hsn.e4 
aee^  tedAhn. 
mmm  pctb^h 
had  not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindnem  w«  m 
UMy  ta  be  etver  stpnid,  mad  mh»  conU  be  n- 
oomasendad  tohim  only  hy  their  iMwwiiiei 

We  wen  now  to  emmlan  •or  lodgi^.  0« 
of  one  of  tho  bods  OB  whiA  wn  wore  Co  nfm 
starisd  np^  at  our  entnaeo^  n  nann  black  m  i 
Cydope  from  tho  forjgr.  OOmr 
of  no  elegant  rsdtal  ooncniiod  1 
We  had  been  IHghtod  hy  a  Indy  nt  E^^ih, 
with  diseouraging  ropreacntntiMM  of  Hi^hd 
hMlgings.  ISkep,  howorer,  wm  nm  emery.  0« 
Highlandsn  had  at  last  fosmd  ooeno  hay,  wA 
which  the  fam  oonM  not  anpplj  them.  1  ^ 
leeted  them  to  bring  a  hmsdle  lain  Ao  neBe,aed 
dept  upon  it  in  my  riding  eent.  Mr.  BanA 
bdng  more  ddleate,  Im'd  himoelf  eihoem  whbk^ 
over  and  under  him,  and  lay  Ib  Kmn  lih  * 


In  tho  morning,  September  tbo  iwualidb,  «i 
(bund  oursdves  on  tho  edge  of  tko  aen.  BMH^ 
precnrsd  a  boat,  wo  dlsmtaaedl  oor  Highh»4A 
whom  I  would  veoommend  to  tho  eervioe  of  aej 
future  travellers,  and  were  foirlod  ow  le  tit 
ideofSky.  We  landed  at  Amidel*  where  «c 
were  met  on  tho  mnds  by  Sir  Alexander  Mae- 
doaald,  who  was  at  that  tiaso  tieere  witk  kb 
lady,  preparing  to  Imvo  tlio  leland  mad  resUt  m 
Edinburgh. 

Armidd  is  a  neat  hones,  bnUt  whei«  As  Maiv 
donalds  had  once  a  eeat,  which  wan  boznt  n 
the  commoticns  that  fbUowed  thn  Rcvehitila 
1^  walled  oiduvd,  which  bilemgod  to  tbi 
former  bouee,  etill  remains.  It  is  wel  ikadd 
by  tall  adi-trees,  of  a  spodco,  ns  Mr.  JaaiMi^ 
fooellist  iafbrmed  ase,  uncommo^y  vdmUe. 
This  phmtatlon  is  very  psopcdy  mMntsened  hj 
Dr.  Campbellk  In  hiancw  noeooint  of  tbe  mK 
of  Britain,  and  deaervea  attcntloB  ;  becaesi  H 
provee  that  the  preeent  nakednem  of  tbt  He- 
brUm  Is  not  whdly  tho  fouls  of  nateun. 

Ao  vro  sat  at  Sir  Alffnnder*a  tabH  ve  vfR 
entertained,  according  to  tho  andcat  nea^  ^ 
the  north,  with  tho  mehkly  of  tlw  bsgpipt' 
Every  thing  hi  thoee  countries  has  its  history. 
As  the  bagpiper  waa  playing,  ao  dderiy  gcnllo- 
man  infonned  us,  that  In  some  nsBDOto  tvne»  ^ 
Maedeoalds  of  Glengary  having  boon  hijord, 
or  oifonded,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cnllodca,  astf 
resolving  to  have  juetice  or  vengcanee^  came  te 
Culloden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  inding  their  cne- 
mkeat  weeehlp,  they  shut  them  up  in  dw  cborcb. 
which  they  eet  en  fire:  and  thio,  saM  hs^  is  tin 
tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  weit 
bmvlng. 

Narratkmsliko  thiib  howovw  i 
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mm  tht  notice  of  m  tiwvdUflr,  bMMwe  tli^  m 
the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  hitto- 
riaofl,  and  afford  tho  most  f tnuino  wyrtwmufcr 
tion  of  the  life  and  ch^nu^ter  oC  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlanders  are 
eomiurehended  in  Sootiand  all  that  noiw  ipeak 
the  Kree  language^  or  retain  the  primitiTe  man* 
nen,  whether  they  live  among  the  monntaine 
or  in  the  islands ;  and  in  that  sense  I  nse  tlie 
name,  wlien  there  is  not  some  apparent  resson 
for  making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  flrst  oheerved  the  nse  of  hit)gQe9i  a 
kind  of  artiees  shoes,  stitobed  with  thongs  so 
loosely,  that  though  they  d^end  the  foot  from 
stonss,  they  do  not  exelode  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hidee,  with  tho  hair 
inwarde^  and  ench  are  perhaps  stiU  used  in  rude 
and  remote  ports :  but  they  are  said  not  to  last 
ahoTO  two  days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  im- 
proTOd,  they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oak4«rk,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
hark  of  bireh,  or  raota  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
reeommended  In  defect  of  hark,  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward. 
The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  thoreibre  cannot  be 
'Very  durable. 

My  Inquiries  about  bragnea  gave  me  an  early 
specimen  of  Highland  Inform  ■tisa.  One  day  I 
vras  told,  that  to  make  brogues  vraa  a  domestSe 
art,  which  every  man  praotieed  Ibr  himmlf,  and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  waa  the  work  of  an  kom'. 
I  supposed  that  the  husband  mado  brogues  as 
the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
mo,  that  a  brogne-sBaker  waa  a  trader  and  tkat 
a  pair  would  coet  half-a-crown.  It  will  sasUy 
occur  that  those  roprwontallons  msy  both  be 
true,  and  that,  in  some  placee,  men  may  bny 
them,  and  In  otbeiB  make  tkem  lor  themsebres ; 
but  I  had  both  the  aooonnts  in  the  same  house 
withhi  two  days. 

Many  of  my  snbeequent  InquMee  upon  more 
Intoreeting  topics  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty. 
He  that  travels  hi  the  HIgUaado  may  eeelly 
mtnrate  hie  eoul  with  Intelllgenee^  if  he  wiU 
acquioeoe  In  the  first  aooount.  The  Highlander 
gives  to  every  iinesthin  an  answer  so  prompt  and 
peremptory,  that  eceptidsm  Itmlf  Is  dared  into 
silence,  and  the  mind  sinka  before  tho  boU 
reporter  In  unresisting  oreduUty ;  but  if  a  eceond 
question  be  ventured,  it  broAs  the  enchants 
ment;  Ibr  It  Is  Immediately  discovered,  that 
what  was  told  eo  oonfldeotly  was  told  at  haasad, 
and  that  such  fearlsssnsm  of  asssvtion  waa  eitiics 
the  sport  of  negligence,  or  the  reluge  of  ignoa- 
ance. 

If  individuals  are  tihns  at  variance  whh  them. 
seWee,  It  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accennts  of 
diifereiit  men  are  contradlelory.  Hie  traditions 
of  an  ignorant  and  oavago  psopla  have  bcea  te 


agea  n^UgenUy  heard,  and  unddlftiUy  i^atei. 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled  together^ 
and  the  actions  of  ons  man  given  to  another. 
Theoe,  howeveiv  are  deflcieoeiea  in  M/Uaejt  for 
which  no  man  la  now  to  be  oewured.  It  wera 
enought  if  what  tibetaia  yel  opportunity  of  oge- 
amining  wera  Mouratoly  Inspieieted  and  Jusdy 
repreoented ;  but  ouch  lo  the  hizity  of  Highland 
converoatioD,  that  the  inquirer  Is  kept  In  conti- 
nual suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of  Intellectual 
retrogradation,  knows  lem  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  lolande  the  plaM  is  rarely  worn.  The 
law  by  which  the  Hlghhmdershavobeenoblfgod 
todungothofiormoftheirdTCss,  hao,  In  all  tho 
piaees  that  vrs  have  visited,  been  ualvsrsally 
obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  gsntloBan  oem* 
pletely  clothed  in  the  aadent  hablt^  and  by  him 
it  waa  vrem  only  occaolonally  and  wantonly. 
The  common  people  do  not  think  tbemeelvee 
under  any  legal  neeemity  of  having  coats ;  Ibr 
they  my  that  tho  kiw  against  pkdds  was  made 
by  Lord  Hardwleke,  and  was  in  fcree  only  Ibr 
hiolife:  but  tho  oaase  poverty  that  made  It  then 
dlffieuH  for  them  to  change  tibeir  dothlng,  hin- 
ders them  nemr  firom  changing  It  Sflafai. 

The  AUIbeg,  or  kvwer  garment,  la  still  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  almost  unlvemal ;  but 
their  attire  Is  sneh  as  produces,  in  a  suiBcient 
degree,  the  eifect  Intended  by  the  law,  of  abo- 
llriiing  the  dimfanllltHda  of  appearanee  between 
the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Britain;  sad,  If  drsm  bo  supposed  to  have  much 
hiAuenee,  fhelHcatee  tfieir  ooaUtion  with  their 
ftflow-eubjoctob 

What  we  have  long  ussd,  we  natmrally  like ; 
and  thereibre  tho  Hlghhwdeva  wera  unwflling 
to  lay  aside  their  plofd,  which  yet  to  annnpr^n* 
diced  spectator  must  appear  an  Inonmnsnillens 
and  cumbersome  drem ;  for  hanging  loose  upon 
tile  bodys  H  muet  flutter  fas  a  quick  motion,  ov 
require  one  of  the  bands  to  keep  li  doea.  Tho 
Romans  slwayahild  aside  tho  govenwAcnthey 
had  any  thing  to  dew  It  was  a  drem  aa  unsnit* 
able  to  war,  that  tho  eamo  word  which  signified 
a  gown,  signified  pencok  The  chief  am  of  a 
plaid  seems  to  bo  th^  that  they  coald  eemmo* 
diouely  wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were 
ohyged  to  elaep  without  a  hotter  oo«et. 

In  our  pmoi^  from  Scotland  to  Sfcy»  we  wens 
wet  for  the  first  time  with  a  shower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Hlghkmd  winter*  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  succeatioa  of  threa 
dry  days  waa  not  to  be  expected  for  man^ 
months.  Tho  winter  of  the  Hebrides,  consists 
of  littie  more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are 
surround^  by  an  ocean  never  ironsn,  the  blasts 
timt  coma  to  them  over  tha  water,  are  tao  much 
ooftened  to  have  the  power  of  coogelatioiu 
Tha  sah  loughs,  or  inleto  of  tha  oca,  which 
shoot  very  far  into  the  island,  never  have  an j 
ice  upcsi  them,  and  the  poola  of  ficash  water 
win  never  bear  tho  walker.      Tha 
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muMtimes  fiiU%  it  Moii  dlsaolved  by  the  air,  or 
UMrain. 

This  is  not  the  deeeriptlon  of  a  crnel  dlmate, 
yet  the  dark  montfae  are  here  a  timeof  frcatdio- 
trees;  heeanse  the  summer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itself,  and  winter  oomee  with  its  cold 
and  its  searelty  upon  fawilloi  Tcry  slenderly 
liroTided. 

comxATACBAir  iir  skt. 

Turn  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arriral  at 
Armldel,  hrooght  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raamy,  which  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredilile 
bow  soon  the  aeeount  of  any  event  ie  propagated 
in  thess  narrow  oonntries  by  the  love  of  telle, 
which  n^iich  leisure  produoee,  and  tlie  relief 
given  to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  ineular  con- 
versation, by  a  new  topic.  The  arrival  of 
etranf  ere  at  a  place  so  rarely  visited,  excites 
rumour,  and  ^ickens  curiosity.  1  know  not 
whether  we  touched  at  any  comer,  where  fame 
bad  not  already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  over  a  large  port  of  Sky. 
We  were  fnrniebed  therefore  with  horses  and  a 
guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor 
any  marks  by  which  a  stranger  may  find  his 
way.  The  horseman  has  always  at  his  side  a 
native  of  the  place,  who,  by  pursuing  game,  or 
tending  cattle,  or  being  often  employed  in  mes- 
sages or  conduct,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of 
the  hill  has  breadth  euffldent  to  allow  a  horse 
and  his  rider  a  passage,  and  where  tlie  moes  or 
bog  is  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  1m^ 
are  avoided  as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe, 
and  therefore  the  Journey  is  made  generally 
from  precipice  to  precipice ;  from  which  if  the 
eye  ventures  to  look  down,  it  seee  below  a 
gloomy  cavity,  whence  the  rush  of  water  is 
sometimes  heard. 

But  there  eeems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 
than  danger.  The  Highlander  wallu  carefuUy 
before,  and  the  horse  accuetomed  to  the  ground, 
followe  him  with  Uttle  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep 
his  seat,  and  sometimes  the  moes  is  too  tremu- 
lous to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man. 
The  rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they 
can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  rather 
tedious  than  long.  A  very  few  miles  require 
several  honrs.  From  Armldel  we  came  at  night 
to  Corlatachan,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situatod 
between  two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  higheet 
hUls  of  the  Island  behind  it.  It  Is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Mackinnon,  by  whom  we  were  treated 
with  very  liberal  hospitality,  among  a  more 
numerous  and  elegant  company  than  it  could 
Aave  been  suppoeed  easy  to  collect. 

The  hill  behind  the  house  we  did  not  climlh 
The  weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and 


steepness  disoonragod  us.  We  were  laid  ih 
there  is  a  cairn  apoa  it.  A  eaini  h  a  biaf 
of  stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  nam 
for  dignity  of  Mrth,  or  splendour  of  acbkn. 
menta.  It  is  said,  that  by  digging,  an  in  i 
always  found  under  these  calnis ;  tfaej  wm 
therefore  have  been  thus  piled  by  a  people  vh* 
custom  was  to  bum  the  dead.  To  pik  Uaeti 
is,  I  believe^  a  nerthem  custom,  and  tsbsnik 
body  was  the  Roman  pnetioe ;  nor  4o  I  b»w 
when  it  was  that  tlieae  two  acts  of  Kpdtsi 
were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  rioleotfsrtk 
continuation  of  our  Joomoy ;  bat  we  kri  n 
reason  to  complain  at  the  interruptiea  Vt 
saw  in  every  ^ace,  wliat  we  chiefly  Mnd  u 
know,  the  mannen  c€  tlie  people.  We  hi 
company,  and  If  we  had  chosen  letlnoiat, « 
might  have  had  booiks. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  ishtd) 
where  I  dkl  not  find  hooka  in  more  lasgnpi 
than  one,  Iflstaid  loof  ene>ugh  to  waat  tlo, 
except  one  from  which  the  fomily  wai  rmtni 
Literatura  is  not  negloctod  by  the  higber  ml 
oftheHebridians. 

It  need  not,  I  snppoae,  bo  mentloBed,  tki  ii 
countries  so  little  (reqoentcd  as  the  iaho^ 
there  ara  no  houses  where  travellers  src  at* 
tained  for  money.  He  Aat  wandenaboottka 
wilds,  either  prscurss  reoonunendatlono  te  tisai 
whose  habiuUons  Ue  near  his  way,  or  wha 
night  and  weariness  oomo  upon  hin,  takes  tk 
chance  of  general  hospitality.  IfhefiDdsooiT 
a  cottage,  he  can  expect  little  more  thsa  abeitff ; 
for  the  oottagWB  have  little  more  for  theond^; 
but  if  his  good  fortime  brings  bimtotberai- 
dence  of  a  gentleman,  he  wlU  be  gkid  of  » "t^ 
to  prolong  his  stay.  There  is,  bowerer, 
by  the  sea>slde  at  Sooosor,  in  Sky, 
post-oflloe  is  kept. 

At  the  Ubles  where  a  stranger  is  rcedwi 
neither  plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  ^ 
tract  of  Und  so  thinly  inhabited  mustbannwl 
wild  fowl;  and  I  ecaroriy  remember  to  1»» 
seen  a  dinner  without  them.  The  wottf^ 
is  every  where  to  be  bed.  That  the  sea  ^h^ 
with  fish,  needs  not  to  be  toM,  for  iiwf^^ 
great  part  of  Eurepe.  The  isle  of  Sky  l^'*'^ 
and  roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  ^^^ 
numerous  droves  of  oxen  yeariy  to  ^"f* 
and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  i^ 
at  home.  Sheep  and  goats  an  in  P^^  ""?* 
bers,  and  they  have  the  common  donM^ic  ^"v*^ 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  boogbt,  ercri 
family  must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  resit  psrt  ( 
it  somewhat  aooner  than  Apicius  wooM  pre- 
scribe. Every  kind  of  flesh  b  ondoabMiy 
exoelled  by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  tJ>i' 
lish  maricets;  but  that  which  te  not  lxs<  °^^ 
be  yet  very  for  ftom  bad,  and  hethstabaU  con- 
plain  of  his  fore  in  the  Hebrideo,  boo  iti^ff^ 
his  doUcacy  more  than  bis  manhood. 
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I  Their  f«irl«  are  not  like  tboee  plumped  for 
I  eale  by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are 
I  as  good  as  other  places  oommonly  afford,  eiccept 
r  that  the  f  eeae,  by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  nnl- 
I     Teraally  a  fishy  ranknees. 

These  ge«>se  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  raoe,  bo- 
I    tvreen  the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.     They  are 
\    90  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  some- 
times to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  ooane 
and  hard,  to  which  unaccustomed  palates  are 
not  easily  reeonciled.  The  barley  cakes  are 
thicker  and  softer ;  I  b^gan  to  eat  them  without 
unwillingne«;  the  blackness  of  their  colour 
raises  some  dislike,  but  the. taste  is  not  disagree- 
able. In  most  houses  there  is  wheat- flour,  with 
which  we  were  sure  to  l>e  treated  if  we  staid 
long  enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As 
Ddither  yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  them, 
their  bread  of  every  kind  is  unfermented.  They 
make  only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  of  the  HebrideSi  for  of  the  women's 
diet  I  can  give  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  appears 
in  the  morning,  swallows  a  giass  of  whisky ; 
yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  1  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man 
is  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram, 
which  they  call  a  shaik. 

The  word  vfftisky  signifies  water,  and  b  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  ttrtmg  water,  or 
distilled  liquor.  The  spirit  drunk  in  the  North 
is  drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tasted  it,  ex- 
cept once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary, 
when  I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  English 
malt  brandy.  It  was  strong,  but  not  pungent, 
and  was  free  from  the  empyreomatic  taste  or 
smell.  What  was  the  process  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring,  nor  do  1  wish  to  improve 
the  art  of  making  poison  pleasant. 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether 
of  the  lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  con- 
fessed to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  ac- 
(M>mpanied  not  only  with  butter,  but  with  ho- 
ney, conserves,  and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure 
could  remove  by  a  wish,  in  quest  of  sensual  gra- 
tifications, wherever  he  had  supped  he  would 
breakfast  in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found 
it  not  very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the 
tra-table  by  plates  piled  with  large  slices  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  which  mingles  its  less  grateful 
odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some 
-veill  be  omitted.  I  foi^ot  to  inquire  how  they 
trere  supplied  with  so  much  exotic  luxury. 
Perhaps  the  French  may  bring  them  wine  for 
wool,  and  the  Dutch  give  them  tea  and  coffee  at 
tbe  fishing  season,  in  exchange  for  fresh  provi- 
sion. Their  trade  is  unconstrained ;  they  pay 
yo  customs,  for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand 


them ;  whatever,  therefore,  is  made  dear  only 
by  impost,  Is  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  set  different 
preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  some  improvement.  Though  they 
have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  sugar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  cnstaH. 
Their  gardens  afford  them  no  great  variety,  but 
they  hav«  always  some  vegetables  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wanting,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are 
now  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food. 
They  are  not  of  the  maaly,  but  the  viscous 
kind. 

Their  more  daborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes, 
an  Englishman,  at  the  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to 
approve,  but  the  culinary  compositions  of  every 
country  are  often  such  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  degrees ;  though  I  have 
read  a  French  author,  who^  in  the  elation  of  his 
heart,  says,  that  French  cookery  pleases  all 
foreigners,  but  foreign  cookery  never  satisfies  a 
Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  their  dinners,  various 
and  plentiful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with 
elegant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  use  are 
often  of  "that  kind  of  manufacture  which  is 
called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They 
use  silver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  common  in 
England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  horn 
but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright, 
or  very  sharp.  They  are  indeed  instruments  of 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  use.  They  were  not 
regularly  laid  on  tbe  table,  before  the  prohibition 
of  arms,  and  tbe  change  of  dress.  Thirty  y^ars 
ago  the  Highknder  wore  his  knife  as  a  com- 
panion to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  com- 
pany sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had  knives 
cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  tbe  women, 
who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to  their, 
mouths. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of  na- 
tional manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  ge- 
neral, as  that  which  has  operated  in  the  High- 
lands by  the  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent 
laws.  W'e  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we 
expected,  a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and 
a  system  of  antiquated  life.  The  clans  retain 
little  now  of  their  original  character  ;  their  fe-. 
rodty  of  temper  is  softened,  their  military  ar- 
dour is  extinguished,  their  dignity  of  independ- 
ence is  depressed,  their  contempt  of  govern- 
ment is  subdued,  and  their  reverence  for  their 
chiefs  abated.  Of  what  they  bad  before  the 
late  conquest  of 'their  country,  there  remain 
only  their  language  and  their  poverty.  Their 
language  is  attacked  on  every  side.  Schools  ar^ 
erected,  in  which  English  only  is  taught,  and 
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tUnwmtlHUlf  MWM wb*  thMifbt  It  reMon- 
abla  to  rvfoM  th«m  a  rwkta  of  the  boly  tcrip- 
tuTCi,  tbat  Umj  migli*  haT«  bo  HOOWBonl  of 
their  motlior  tOBgnc 
Hut  thoir  povwty  is  gradually  alwtod, 


qoonoH  of  tul^joctloii.  Tbay 
quanted  with  moMf,  and  tho  pwribiUty  of 
gain  wiU  by  digrooi  mabo  tbom  industrioafc 
Socb  is  tbo  flffMt  of  tbo  Uto  rogulatioBii  that  a 
longor  Jourooy  than  to  tbo  HiglUaads  mvat  bo 
takm  by  him  wbooo  ovrioolty  faata  for 
rirtnoa  ai 


At  tbo  flni  iatondadoo  of  tbo  attniy  troitfccr 
wt  wflco  laformod,  that  tbo  bMt»  wbkb  wai  to 
eoaYoy  us  to  Raa»y,  attoodod  «o  on  tbo  coaot. 
Wo  bad  from  this  timo  our  lutoUigOBco  AwiU- 
tatod,  and  our  oonTonatloft  onlaifsd,  bj  tbo 
company  of  Mr.  Maoquoen*  miniator  of  apariib 
In  Sky,  whose  knowlodgo  and  politsnoH  give 
bin  a  title  equally  to  hindnmo  and  rsopoct,  a 
wbo»  from  this  time,  norer  forsook  uo  till  wo 
wore  preparinf  to  leave  8by,  and  tbo  a^jaosnt 


ligbtfali 
at  ami 
light. 

Whan  it  was  tima  «»  i 
and  she  and  tUrty  pons 
toUmhathooHMiuoos. 
dies  sung  £roe  oongs,  to  ' 
Englkh  andienea  to  an  It 


llio  boat  waaunder  thedhwotionof  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Msclood,  a  gsntloBsan  of  Raamy.  Tbo 
water  was  calm,  and  tbo  rowers  were  Tigoraus; 
so  that  our  passage  was  quick  and  pleasant. 
IVhon  we  oame  near  the  island,  we  mw  the 
laird*8  house,  a  neat  modem  fabric^  and  found 
Mr.  Madeod,  ths  proprtetor  of  the  kland,  with 
many  gentlemen,  expoetlng  us  on  the  beai ' 
We  body  as  at  all  other  plaeee,  eome  diAeulty  in 
landing.  Tho  crags  were  irregularly  broken, 
and  a  lalm  step  would  baTo  been  very  mio- 
chieTons. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  greait 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almoet  Into  a  regular 
flight  of  steps ;  and  as  there  are  no  other  land- 
ing placee,  I  considered  this  ragged  aaoeat  as 
the  consequence  of  a  form  of  life  Inured  to 
hardshipe,  and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice 
accommodations.  But  I  know  not  wliethor,  for 
many  ages,  It  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of 
military  policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  eaeily 
accessible.  Ilie  rocks  are  natural  fortiflcations, 
and  an  enemy  climbing  with  difficulty  was 
easily  dsstroyed  by  thoee  who  stood  high  aboTo 


Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectatione. 
We  frnnd  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and 
plenty.  After  the  usual  refreshments,  and  the 
ufual  convermtion,  the  oTening  came  upon  us. 
The  carpet  was  then  rolled  off  the  floor;  the 
musician  was  called,  and  the  whole  company 
*<^as  invited  to  dance,  nor  did  over  fairies  trip 
^th  greater  alacrity,  llie  general  air  of  fee- 
ivity,  which  predominated  In  this  place,  eo  far 
♦anote  f^m  all  thoee  regione  which  tho  mind 


wHh  s4 

idMftwbkbbisi 


rifeb 


did  art  ss. 


I  toquirodtboaal^Mstoor  tku 
toldofcBe^tfaaftitwua  si  la 
aMtber^  that  H  was  a  fore  waU 
of  tbo  islanders  that  waa  soliw 
cal  fury  of  omigntlom  t*  naak  Ua  fortsM  a 
America.  What  aantliMSrtn  wmsM  risi,  • 
such  an  oeeasion.  In  tha  bcmrt  oimmwktM 
not  been  taught  to  Ummmt  by  precadfsl,  1 
should  ^adly  bavo  knawn  ;  b«t  tbo  k^^,  If 
whom  1  sat,  thought  haraalf  ito«  aqosl  is  fo 
work  of  tiaiislatlnff* 

Mr.  Maolood  b  the  prapriatar  of  the  iAid 
of  Raasay,  liana,  and  Flnddn,  a»d  posmwe 
cKtenslvodaatitotlnSky.  I'ba  calato  hss  sa, 
during  faur  bundled  yaar%  gninsd  or  M  t  » 
gla  aorek 

One  of  tho  old  Highland  aUlnacm  has  sab- 
nuod  for  two  hundred  years,  mid  Ja^lHsoWiJ' 


ing  between  Mnoleodof  Raaany,and  MscfosiW 
of  Sky,  in  ooMegnence  of  wblcb,  the  ssrriw 
always  bkherits  tbo  arms  of  tba  docsssed ;  •  » 
tural  memorial  of  mUltaryfriaBdehV'  ^^^ 
death  of  the  late  Sir  Jamaa  Mnedsosk^  bi 
swMd  was  daUvcrad  to  tba  pressnt  biri  ^ 

BSMBJ 

The  family  of  Baasay  oanaisto  e#  tfcf  biri 
the  lady,  three  sans,  and  ten  davgbtcA  t« 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  tha  bevss^  sod  tk 
lady  is  said  to  bo  very  skUful  and  di2«at  in 
tbo  education  of  her  girls.  Mors  gestlmo  "^ 
mannecs,  or  a  mors  pleasing  appssrsaes  tJ^ 
meetic  society.  Is  not  found  in  tbo  mst  p*'"^ 
countriee* 

Raamy  is  the  only  inbaUtcd  island  1»  ^' 
Macleod^s  possession.  Bona  and  flsdds  ^ 
only  pastuia  for  cattle^  of  which  ens  1h»^ 
and  sixty  winter  in  Bona,  undsr  ths  mj^' 
tendance  of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Baamy  is,  by  compatstMi^»- 
teen  miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  Tbcw  oaf- 
tries  have  novsr  been  measured*  and  tbs  eo"- 
putation  by  milm  is  negligent  and  srUtrtfT- 
We  obeerved  in  travelling,  that  thoaoauo^*^ 
real  distance  of  placm  bad  vary  little  relstioa  I* 
each  other.  Baamy  probably  ooatsiosD^^ 
hundred  aqnaio  milee.  Jt  aflTords  not  ^^ 
ground,  notwithstanding  ito  extent,  cHbtf  Ar 
tillage  or  paature ;  for  it  Is  rough,  rockfi  ^ 
barren.  Tho  catUe  often  perish  by  AM  ^ 
the  precipices.    It  Is  like  tbo  other  'uks4h  ^ 
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think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but  it  la  naked 
by  neglect ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  large  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house. 
Like  other  hilly  countries,  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  com-mill,  and  at  least 
one  prodnoes  trouts. 

In  the  streams  inr  'fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  flsh  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  1  have  seen  mre  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in 
England.  Of  their  eels  I  can  give  no  acoount, 
having  never  tasted  them;  for  I  heUere  they 
are  not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  >Tinel]ilei  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ani. 
mals,  and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  is 
not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is 
selected  as  delicafe  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Near 
piilitans  lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
famine.  An  Eng^lishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  hene-flesh  with 
a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky,  I 
know  not  whether  of  the  other  idands,  hold 
not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhor- 
rence, and  accordingly  I  never  aaw  a  hof  in  the 
Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  such 
questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  na^ 
tion  want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America?  Why  does  tea 
continue  to  be  brought  from  China  ?  Life  Im- 
provse  but  by  slow  dogrees,  and  much  in  every 
place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raaltay,  but  without  effect, 
llie  young  ones  it  is  cKtremely  difficult  to  rear, 
and  the  old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 
Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  ob- 
.  cained.  That  they  have  few  or  none  of  .either 
in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes, 
and  have  therefore  set,  for  some  years  past,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number 
was  diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum 
so  great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  in  a  short 
time  Sky  may  l>e  as  free  from  foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fond  for  these  rewards  is  a 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

llie  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes, 
otters,  and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than 
those  of  England ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  saw  one  at  Armidel, 
of  a  size  much  beyond  that  which  I  supposed 
them  ever  to  attain ;  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir 
of  Col,  a  man  of  middle  stature,  informed  me  that , 
lie  once  shot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  rsi^itini 
the  ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  lerel  J 


with  his  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  have  a 
foot  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of  swim- 
ming; but  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it 
diifering  much  from  that  of  a  spanieL  As  he 
preys  in  the  sea,  he  does  little  visible  mischief, 
and  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are 
sometimes  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits, 
for  they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations, 
such  as  were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a 
suspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  lately  landed  in 
the  island  by  spite  or  vrantonness.  This  ima- 
ginary stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and 
therefore,  perhape,  the  mischief  was  done  by 
some  other  animal.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
creature  so  ungentle,  whose  head  could  have 
been  sold  in  Sky  for  a  guinea,  should  be  kept 
alive  only  to  gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him 
to  prey  upon  a  neighbour:  and  the  passage  from 
Sky  is  wider  than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim, 
unlcM  he  were  chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and 
perhape  then  his  strength  would  enable  him  to 
croes.  How  beasts  of  prey  came  into  any  is- 
lands, 1^  not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold  countrice 
they  take  advantage  of  liard  winters,  and  travel 
over  the  ice ;  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution ; 
for  they  are  found  where  they  have  00  disooveiv 
able  means  of  coming. 

The  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw 
the  harvest  of  a  small  flsld.  The  women  reaped' 
the  com,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves.' 
The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in  which  all 
theur  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in 
the  Highlands  every  action,  which  can  be  done 
in  equal  time,  with  an  appropriated  strain, 
which  hasy  they  say,  not  much  meaning;  but 
its  effects  are  r^ularity  and  cheerfulness.  The 
ancient  proceleusmatic  song,  by  which  the 
rowers  of  galleys  were  animated,  may  be  sup- 
poeed  to  have  been  of  thie  kind.  Thcors  isnow 
an  oar-song  used  by  the  Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle 
than  for  corn,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the 
number  is  very  great.  The  laird  himsdf  keepe 
a  herd  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  annually  sold.  Of  an  extensive  domaih, 
which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  considera 
the  sale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and 
supports  the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal  table  with 
the  remaining  product. 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabited.  On  one  side  of  it  they  show  cavee 
into  which  the  rude  nations  of  the  first  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  These  dreary  vaults 
might  have  had  other  uses.  These  is  still  a 
cavity  near  the  hoase  called  the  oar-cave,  in 
which  the  seamen,  after  one  of  thoee  piratical 
expeditions  which  in  rougher  times  was  very 
frequent,  used,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their 
oars.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  no- 
thing so  necessary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched ; 
4  N 
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find  it  WM  wmrt,  that  esamiM*  If  tbey  lMid«i» 
eooM  fi«d  nothiaf.  \«t  it  is  not  t&pj  evident  of 
what  UM  it  WM  t»  hide  their  mn  fnin  thote, 
whok  if  they  were  niMten  of  the  coa«t,  could 
tike  away  their  boala. 

A  itfoof  much  eiraoger  of  the  dietaoce  at 
which  the  lint  poeweiore  of  thie  iaiaad  Ured 
fnim  the  preeent  time,  la  afforded  hy  the  etone 
headt  of  arrowi,  which  are  very  fre^oently 
picked  op.  'i'he  people  call  them  elf-bolla,  and 
believe  that  the  fiOriee  shoot  them  at  the  cattle. 
The/  nearly  rceemble  theee  which  Mr.  Banks 
has  lately  brought  from  the  eavage  countries  in 
the  Padfie  Ocean,  and  mast  bare  been  made  by 
a  natloa  to  which  the  use  of  metals  was  un- 
known. 

lite  nnmbar  of  this  little  community  has 
asfer  bean  oouated  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  1  ob- 
tained any  positiTe  ^count,  consistent  with  the 
reaaU  of  politkal  oomputation.  Not  many 
years  ago»  the  Vie  laird  led  out  one  hun»ad 
men  upon  a  miliiary  expedition,  llie  «lxth 
part  of  a  people  Is  auppeoed  capable  of  bearing 
Ranmy  had  therefore  sin  hundred  InhaM- 
But  beoauw  it  is  not  likdy  that  erery 
I  able  to  serre  in  the  fleM  would  follow  the 
,  or  that  the  chief  would  leave  hia  lands 
totally  defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands 
^naUded  fdr  labour,  let  it  bo  supposed,  that  halt 
tamaay  might  be  permlded  to  stay  at  home. 
The  whole  namtaer  then  wiU  be  nine  hnndrad, 
•r  nine  to  a  eqaars  mile ;  a  degree  of  populous- 
ness  greater  than  those  traola  of  deeolatiea  can 
often  ebow.  They  are  content  with  their 
country,  and  faithful  to  their  chlels,  and  yet 
nnlnfected  with  the  fever  of  migration. 

Near  tiie  hauae  at  Raasay  is  a  chapel  unroof> 
ed  and  ruinous,  which  has  long  been  used  only 
as  a  plaee  of  buriaL  About  the  churobes  In  the 
ielands  ars  small  squares  endoeed  wHh  Btone» 
wMek  belong  to  ptttlcular  fiuniUes,  aarepoel- 
torlee  for  the  dead.  At  Kaamy  there  is  one,  I 
think,  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  for  some  col- 
lateral honoe. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  ths  death  of  the 
kdy  of  the  Island,  it  has  been  here  the  custom 
to  ereet  a  eross.  This  we  found  not  to  be  true. 
The  etones  that  stand  about  the  chapel  at  a 
small  distance,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  have 
oroeses  cut  upon  tbem,  are  believed  to  have 
been  not  funeral  monuments,  but  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  eanctuary  or  consecrated 
ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Sky,  and  therefore  was  within 
reach  of  intelligence,  and  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty misht  have  visited  the  places  wliioh  he 
nndertakes  to  describe ;  yet  with  all  his  oppor- 
tunities, he  has  often  suffered  himself  to  be 
deceived.  He  lived  In  the  last  century,  when 
the  chiefs  of  the  clans  had  lost  little  of  their 
original  influence.      The  mountains  were  yet 


unpcoelrated,  no  Inlet  wae  opened  to  fmifBK 
velties,  and  the  feudal  iustitutlom  spented  ape 
life  with  their  fuU  force.  He  might  tetis^ 
have  displayed  a  serioe  of  subordinstioo  uiA  i 
form  of  govemmonC,  which  in  more  Itimmi 
and  improved  regioaii,  have  been  leng  fti|«u» 
and  have  deUfhted  his  readers  with  imt 
unoouth  customs  that  are  now  ditond,  i&i 
wild  opinions  that  prevail  no  longer.  Bat  k 
prabaUy  had  not  knowlodgo  of  ths  w«Mil§ 
oiont  to  qualify  him  for  judgiiif  whtt  v» ) 
deaorve  or  gain  the  attention  of  msaUnd.  ',h 
mode  of  lift  which  was  fiuniliar  ts  luoueliUi 
did  not  suppose  unknown  toothsn,norimr^ 
that  U  could  give  plsMure  by  tdliat  tbu,  J 
which  it  wa^  in  his  little  country,  imfoai^  u 
be  ignorant. 

What  he  has  neglected,  oAanet  mw  be  per 
formed.  In  nations,  where  thcrt  is  hardlf  i^< 
use  of  lottan^  what  is  onoe  out  of  sight  b  kd 
forever.  They  think  but  little,  sod  of  iii«- 
fsw  thought^  none  are  wasted  oo  the  ptsL  ^ 
which  they  an  neither  intereiied  by  Uaz  r : 
hope.  Their  only  registers  ars  stotol  ober^ 
>ancss  and  prscilcal  representatien*  F<r  i^^ 
reason  an  age  of  ignorance  is  sa  a|e«f  eo** 
upisny.  J:*sgeante,  and  procesuooik  aad  cmr 
memoratioos,  giaduaily  shrink  away,  nbitc^ 
mothodsoomo  into  um  of  rocsrdiBg  vnoOt  a^ 
proNrvii^  rights. 

It  i«  noit  only  in  Baaaay  that  the  chsfd  h  » 
roofed  and  uselmi;  throii«h  the  few  iib>^ 
which  wo  visited  we  neither  mir  aor  hurl  «^ 
any  house  of  prajwr,  oxcopi  in  Sky,  Uiiti» 
not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influmeeff^'^ 
viniem  has  Uaated  oenmony  and  dMCMj*' 
gathers  andif  (horoBMmbranosef psH"^ 
stition  is  obUterated,  the  monamcnH  ^^  F^ 
piotyarolikawieeelboed. 

It  has  boon,  for  many  years,  pepaltftot>« 
of  the  laay  darotion  of  the  Booiiih  OflT- 
ov«r  the  sleepy  laalnem  of  men  that  ««c^ 
churehee,  we  may  indulge  our  supariority  «^ 
a  new  triumph,  by  comparing  it  with  the  femi 
aotivity  of  those  who  euifar  them  to  frlL 

Of  the  destmotionof  drarebcs,th«dea;J 

nlifion  must  in  time  be  the  cotfoquoKC' " 
while  the  pnbac  acts  of  the  minifltry  tfe  "* 
in  houses,  a  very  small  DiuB^  ^' 
;   and   as  the  gieAter  put  of  ^- 

J  use  of  books,  sU  m^t  n^fr 

sarily  Uva  in  total  Ignorance  ^o  want  ti«  "P^ 
portunlty  of  vocal  instruction.*  ^ 

From  these  remains  of  ancient  nocdty,  ''^ 
are  every  where  to  be  found.  It  hsa  been  cm^ 
tnred  that,  for  the  last  two  centoriei,  the  i 
habitants  of  the  islands  have  deeressed  io  d>^ 
her.    ThU argument,  which  suppoaa  tb»J^ 
churches  have  been  antDsnd  to  M  0*^^  ^ 
they  were  no  longer  necessary,  would  ba« 
force,  Iftbehousesof  worship  stiU  remaining'^ 
sufficient  for  the  people.      Bat  aince  tbe^ 
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now  no  chtirt^hcs  at  hII,  these  vehen^le  fng- 
inenta  do  not  proye  the  people  of  former  times  to 
have  been  more  nameroiis,  hat  to  hftv«  been 
more  devout.  If  the  inhabitanti  were  doubled, 
with  their  present  principles^  it  appears  not  that 
any  provision  for  public  worship  wonMbemade., 
Where  the  religion  of  a  conntry  enforoes  con- 
secrated buildings,  the  number  of  those  build- 
ings may  be  supposed  to  afford  some  indication, 
however  uncertain,  of  the  populonsness  of  the 
place  ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners  a  na- 
tion is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their 
decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be 
found  in  islands  now  uninhabited  :  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever 
peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well 
known  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely 
austerities.  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  wen  effaced, 
and  conscience  was  appeased  :  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikely,  that  oratories  were  often  built  in 
places  where  retirement  was  sure  to  have  no 
disturbance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller, 
except  the  hurd  and  bis  flmnily ;  but  their  power 
wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  seat  of  hospita- 
lity, amidst  the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the  ima- 
gination with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images. 
Without  Is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howling  storm  : 
within  is  plenty  and  elegimce,  beauty  and  gayety, 
the  song  and  die  dance.  In  Raasay,  if  1  could 
have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fueled  a  Phsacla. 

DVKVSOAK. 

At  Raasay,  by  good  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  ealied,  was  paying  a  visit, 
and  by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  Dun- 
v^n.  Raasay  has  a  stout  l>oat,  built  in  Nor- 
way, in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  so  called 
because  James  the  ViMi  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  the  islands,  came  into  it.  The 
port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and 
narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dispeople 
Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  i»way  to  America. 
,  In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  In 
Which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  In  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practice  is  disused;  for  the 
birds,  as  Is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public  house,  I  believe 
the  only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted 
our  horses,  travelled  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, till  we  came  to  EtlngstKifongh,  a  place 
distinguished  by  thai  name,  because  the  king 
lodged  here  when  he  landed  afr  Port  Re.  We 
were  entertained  with  the  usual  hospitalKy  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonald, 


a  name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if 
eounge  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with 
honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  soft 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence. 

In  thelnoming  we  sent  our  horses  round  a 
promentory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves 
part  of  the  day's  fbtigue,  by  crossing  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  dlfllcnliy  in  eom- 
ilig  to  Dnitvegan :  for  our  way  led  ever  an  ex- 
tenshre  moor,  where  every  step  was  to  be  taken 
Wflh'eatfllon,  and  we  we're  ofben  obliged  to  alight 
beteaose'  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travelling  this  watery  fiat,  1  perceived  that  U 
bad  a  visible  declivity,  and  might  without  much 
expense  or  dilfionlty  be  drained.  But  difficulty 
and  expehse  are  rekitive  terms,  which  have  dif- 
ferent itaeanings  in  dilferent  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  iatigue  amply  recompensed 
by  our  reception.  Liudy  Macleod,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  son  and  four  daughfers,  who  knew  all 
the  taiB  of  southern  efegance^  and  all  the  modes 
of  English  ecduooiy.  Here  therefore  we  set> 
tM,  and  diid  not  ^il  the  present  hour,  with 
thoafhleerdcpaDtBre.  \,^. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rooky  pvominenoe,  tha^juts 
out  i^to  a  btty,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  .,Xb0 
houses  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Alacleod, 
is  pnrily  old  and  partly  modem ;  it  is  built  upon 
the  rocfc^  and  looks  upon  the  WMar.  It  forms 
two  sides  of  a  small  square :  on  the  third  side  is 
the  slideton  of  a  castle  of  unknown  antiquity* 
supposed  to  have  been  a  NorWcigian  fortrass, 
when  the  Danes  wen  maaters  of^tlie  islanda.  U- 
is  so  nearly  entire,  that  it  might  have  easily  bean 
made  habita^e,  were  there  not  an  ominotts  tra- 
dition in  the  family,  that  the  ttwner  shall  not 
long  outlive  the  reparation.  Hie  grandfather  of 
the  present  laird,  in  defianee  of  prediction,  began' 
the  woric,  but  desistsd  in  a  little  tlmO)  and  up* 
plied  his  money  to  worse  uses. 

As  the  inhabiUiits  of  the  Hebrldee  lived,  for 
many  ages,  in  eentinual  expectation  of  bostiii^ 
ties,  the  diief  of  every  dan  resided  in  a  fortress. 
This  house  was  aooesstUe  only  from  the  water, 
tin  tlie  last  possessor  opened  an  entrance  by 
stairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  aflraid,-  not 
only  of  declared  wars  and  authorised  invaders, 
or  of  roving  pirates,  which  in  the 'northern  seas 
must  have  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroadf 
and  insults  from  rival  clans,  who.  In  the  jAttiU 
tude  of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another.  Sky 
has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud  l>etween  the  two 
mighty  powers  of  Macdonald  and  Madeod. 
Macdonald  having  married  a  Madeod,  upon 
some  discontent  dismissed  her,  perhaps  because 
she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the  reign 
of  James  the  Fifth,  a  Highland  lidrd  made  a  trial 
of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she  did  not 
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hl»>  te  WM  th«  at  Ifttfty  to  MBd  Wr 
This  hgWTw  m— t  alwyi  ht^oftodtd, 
•ad  MMlMd  retntiiv  tb«  Injury,  whMarar  WOT* 
to  dfcomstoiiM^  daeUrad,  that  tha  wadding 
l»d  kmm  ■olamniiad  withaat  a  boiidn,  but  that 
the  Mpamtion  ahMild  be  batter  Ulomioatad ;  and 
mlaiiif  a  Uttle  army,  eat  Are  to  the  terrtooriee  of 
Maadonald,  who  ratomad  a  Yiait»  and  praraUad. 

Another  etory  may  ehow  the  dlaordariy  etate 
of  inaolar  nel(hboiirhood.  The  Inhahitanti  of 
the  iaie  of  Eat  neatinf  a  boat  manned  by 
Maeleodi,  tied  the  craw  hand  and  foot,  and  eat 
them  adrift.  Madeod  landed  npen  Egg,  and 
demaniliid  the  offSendert;  bat  the  Inhahitanta 
raAmiDg  to  aarrender  tham»  retfoated  toa  eavam, 
into  whl^  they  thought  their  enemiea  onlikely ' 
to  follow  them.  Madeod  choked  them  with 
amoke,  and  left  than  lying  dead  by  &miliea  m 
they  etoed. 

Hera  the  Tlolenee  of  the  wmther  eonflned  ne 
for  aome  time,  not  at  all  to  oar  diaoontont  or  i^- 
oonvaoianeo.  We  would  Indeed  very  willingly 
hKf  viaitod  the  Mandt,  which  might  bo  eaen 
from  the  hooM*  acatterad  in  the  aea,  and  I  wm 
partic«lafly  deakooa  to  have  yiolred  Imy ;  bnt 
the  etorms  did  not  permit  na  to  lannch  a  boat, 
and. wo  were oondenmed  to  liatan  in  Mknem  to 
tiM  (Wind,  exeapt  when  we  were  better  eqg^gad 
by  llataning  to  the  ladice. 

We  had  hare  mare  wind  than  wavae,  and  auf- 
ftrcd  the  m?wlty  of  a  tompert,  withont  eiOoylng 
Ita  magnldoenee.  The  em  being  broken  by  the 
multitude  of  iaianda,  dam  not  roar  with  aomaeh 
nelee,  nor  beat  the  atorm  with  aneh  foamy 
Tlolenee,  m  I  have  remarked  on  the  comt  of 
Suamx.  Tbon^whllelwaslntbellebridea, 
the  wind  was  extremely  turbolent,  I  never  mw 
Ticy  high  billowa. 

The  country  about  DnuTagan  ie  rov^^h  and 
btfran.  There  are  no  trem  except  in  the  or- 
chard, which  ia  a  low  ahelterad  apot  aunrounded 
wlthawalL 

When  thia  houm  waa  intended  to  auetain  a 
alage,  a  well  wm  made  in  the  court,  by  boring 
the  rock  downwardi,  till  water  waa  found,  which 
though  m  near  to  the  aea,  I  haTo  not  beaid  men- 
tlenad  aa  brackiab,  though  it  baa  aome  hardneaa, 
or  other  qualitiea,  which  make  It  lem  fit  for  uae ; 
and  the  family  ia  now  better  aupplied  from  a 
atraam,  which  runa  by  the  rock,  from  two  pleaa^ 
Ing  waterfidla. 

Here  we  mw  aome  traeea  of  former  mannera, 
and  heard  aome  atanding  tFaditlona.  In  the 
heuae  b  kept  an  ox*s  horn,  hollowed  ao  aa  to  bold 
perbapa  two  qnarta,  which  the  heir  of  Mad«od 
waa  expected  to  awallow  at  one  draught,  aa  a 
teat  of  hie  manhood,  before  be  waa  permitted  to 
bear  arma,  or  could  daim  a  aeat  among  the  men. 
It  ia  held  that  the  return  of  the  laird  to  Dunve- 
gan,  after  any  conaiderable  abaenoe,  producea  a 
plentiful  capture  of  herringi ;  and  that,  if  any 


the  water  to  the  eppedn  y*i, 
the  herrli^  will  deavt  the eeaat.  BediHttik 
the aame of eoaaa other plaea.  Tbiitndhiaiii 
notunilbrm.  Some  held  thai  bo  waoBttmajp^ 
and  othen  that  none  may  pam  hot  a  Madtti 
Amoog  other  gnaata  which  the  haipitalitj^ 
DunTiqgan  brought  to  the  table,  a  Tidt  w»pai 
by  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  email  ialaadmitki^ 
&y,  of  which  the  proper  nMMiaMoMk,wkki 
aignlllm  awine.  It  b  oommoidy  called  Mntk, 
which  the  proprietor  not  likings  hm  endMmnd, 
without  effect,  to  change  to  Monk.  ItiiBml 
to  call  gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  tbt  mm  << 
their  poeetmioni,  ae  Baamy,  Bemcn,  Loch  Bvj, 
a  practice  nocemary  in  oountrim  lahibM  Vj 
clan%  where  all  that  Uto  In  the  bum  lerritc; 
haTO  one  name,  end  muat  be  thenfore  diKriai- 
noted  by  eome  addition.  Thb  gantboMB,  wbM 
name,  I  think*  b  Madean,  ehouU  be  nidvir 
called  Muck;  but  the  appeUation,  wUcbh 
thinka  too  coarm  for  hie  iaiand,  be  wooM  lib 
atiU  lem  for  himedf,  and  he  b  therefaaaiUra- 
aed  by  the  title  of  Ide  of  Muck. 

Thb  little  iaiand,  howover  it  be  named,  ud 
oondderiUeTalnf.  ltbtwo£n|^mileikiifi 
and  three  quartore  of  a  mile  broad,  aad  com- 
qnently  containa  only  nine  hundred  and  uOf 
English  acree.  It  b  chiefly  araUe.  Half  if 
thb  littb  dominion  the  laird  retdns  In  kia  m 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half,  live  oo«  IioimM 
anddxty  peraona,  who  pay  thdr  rant  hj  oporttl 
com.  What  rent  they  pay,  we  were  not  toU> 
and  could  not  deeently  inquire.  The  propor- 
tion of«the  people  to  the  land  ta  such,  ntke 
meet  fertile  countriee  do  not  commooly  maioiiiB. 

The  bird  haTing  all  hb  peopb  under  liii  ia- 
medUto  Tbw,  eeeme  to  be  very  attmtive  ta  thar 
happlnem.  The  deraatatioo  of  the  emdl-FU. 
when  it  ▼idto  plaoea  where  it  comee  aeldfla,ii 
wdl  known.  He  haa  diaarmed  it  ofiti  tora 
at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  hie  peoplt 
The  cxpeuM  waa  two  ahlllinga  and  eizpcDcei- 
head.  Many  tradm  they  cannot  have  an«( 
them,  but  upon  occadon,  1m  fetchea  a  emlthfrff 
the  lab  of  Egg,  and  hm  a  tailor  fiom  the  nau 
bud,  aix  timea  a-ycar.  Thb  iabnd  wdl  ^ 
aenrod  to  be  eeen,  but  the  laird's  absence  IcAu 
no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  idand  haa  Its  appeodaot  tf^ 
aubordlnato  bleta.  Muck,  howerer  smell,  ^i 
yet  others  amaller  about  It,  one  of  which  ho 
only  ground  suiBdent  to  afford  pasture  for  tbif 
wethers. 

At  Dunvqifan  I  had  tasted  lotus,  and  wis  >> 
danger  of  foiigettlng  that  J  was  ever  t«  depart' 
till  Mr.  Boewdl  sagely  reproached  me  with  at 
dagglsbnem  and  aoftneee.  I  had  do  very  forc^^ 
d^ence  to  make ;  and  we  agreed  to  pacsat^ 
Journey.  Macleod  accompanied  us  to  LliniA 
where  we  were  ^ptertalned  by  the  sberifTof  th« 
bland. 
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/Wr.  Macquzmit  tniT«l]«d  with  ui,  and  directed 
our  attentioa  to  all  tbat  was  worfhy  of  obtara- 
tion.  With  him  wa  went  to  Me  an  ancient 
baildinjr,  called  a  dun  or  borongb.  It  was  a  eir- ' 
cnlar  endoenre,  abont  finty-two  ftet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
tho  height  of  nine  feet.  Tho  walls  are  rery 
thick,  diminishing  a  little  towards  the  top,  and 
though  in  theso  countries  stone  Is  not  brought 
far,  must  haTe  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  sereral  smaller 
rounds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apart- 
ments. Its  date  and  its  use  are  unknown. 
Some  suppose  it  the  original  seat  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Madeods.  Mr.  Maoqueen  thought  it  a 
Danish  fort. 

The  entrance  is  oorered  with  flat  stones,  and 
is  narrow,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
atones  whidi  lie  orer  it,  should  reach  from  one 
wall  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
they  seem  hearier  tlian  could  have  been  placed 
where  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  might  stand  about  them.  They 
were  probably  raised  by  pntttaig  long  pieces  of 
wood  under  them,  to  which  the  action  of  a  long 
line  of  Hfters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
countries,  hate  patience  proportionate  to  their 
unskUfulneas,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
by  very  tedious  methods.    . 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  bare 
been  a  dwelling,  but  as  there  is  no  proTision  for 
water,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  erery  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whaterer  has  survived  memory, 
to  eome  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  agea.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
mountain  etole  the  cattle  of  their  ndghbour, 
tbeee  enckisures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  night.  When  they  were  dri- 
ven  within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  wateh- 
ed,  and  defended  as  long  as  oould  be  needful ; 
for  tlie  robbers  durst  not  wait  till  the  Injured 
clan  should  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  endosures,  if  the  whole  building 
weT«  once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
dkief  inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle,  they  vrere  probably  the  shdters  of  the 
keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
digging  after  a  fox.  These  caves,  of  which 
many  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  J  bdieve^  com- 
monly by  taking  advantage  of  a  hollow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  rise  on  dther  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut 
away.  The  waUs  are  made  by  piling  stones 
against  the  earth,  on  dther  dde.    It  is  then 


roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  .the  cavern, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  Wide.  Over  the  rool^ 
turft  were  placed,  and  grass  vras  suffered  to 
grow ;  and  the  mouth  vras  conoealed  by  bushes, 
or  some  other  cover. 

These  caves  vrere  represented  to  us  as  the 
cabins  of  the  first  rude  inhabitants,  of  which* 
however,  I  am  by  no  means  persuaded.  This 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  could  stand  upright  In  ^ 
it.'  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  nar- 
row, that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  toge- 
ther, and  being  subterraneous,  they  must  be  al- 
ways damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age 
much  ruder  than  the  present;  for  they  are* 
formed  with  as  much  art  as  the  construction  of 
a  common  httt  requires.  1  imagine  them  to 
have  been  places  only  of  oocaalond  use^  in  which 
the  islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  hia  nten* 
sUs  or  his  dothes,  and  peAapa  aiwnetimea  his 
wife  and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whde  length,  and  went  away  without  know- 
ing how  far  it  was  carried.  For  this  omlsdon 
we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhape  have  l»lamed 
other  travellers ;  but  the  day  was  rainy,  and  the 
ground  was  damp.  We  had  with  us  ndther 
spadea  nor  pickaxes,  and  if  love  of  ease  sur- 
mounted our  desire  of  knowledge,  the  offence 
has  not  the  invidiousness  of  dngularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  •soma 
part  of  this  Journey,  at  no  great  distance  from  ' 
our  way,  stood  a  shattered  fortress,  of  which 
the  learned  minister,  to  whose  communication 
we  are  much  indebted,  gave  us  an  account. 

lliose,  said  he»  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hugh  Maedonald,  who  was  next  hdr  to  tho 
dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh,  bdng 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  dday ;  and 
had  art  and  influence  sufficient  to  engage  eeve-. 
ral  gentlemen  in  a  plot  against  the  laird's  life. 
Something  must  be  stipulated  on  both  ddee ;  for 
they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in  blood  mcrdy 
for  Hugh's  advancement.  The  compact  was 
formally  written,  signed  by  the  conspirators, 
and  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  one  Madeod. 

It  happened  that  Madeod  had  add  somo 
cattle  to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money, 
gave  him  a  bond  for  payment.  The  debt  was 
discharged,  and  the  bond  redemanded;  which 
Madeod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover,  when  he  had  read  the  paper,  delivered 
it  prlvatdf  to  Maedonald,  who  bdng  thus  in* 
formed  of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together, 
and  provided  for  his  safety.  He  made  a  publlo 
feast,  and  inviting  Hugh  Maedonald  and  his 
confederates,  placed  each  of  them  at  the  table 
between  two  men  of  known  fiddity.  The  com- 
pact of  conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every 
man  confronted  with  his  own  name.  Maedonald 
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acted  with  gtmt  iiiod«ration.  He  upbraided 
Ilufh  both  with  disloyalty  and  infratitnde ; 
but  told  the  rest,  that  be  ooaridcrcd  them  as 
men  deluded  and  mltlDformcd.  Hu(h  ww 
svirorn  to  fidelity,  and  ditmiaeed  with  hia  eonw 
ponione ;  but  he  wat  not  generana  enough  to  be 
reclaimed  by  lenity ;  and  inding  no  longer  any 
rountenanee  among  the  gentlemen,  endeavnored 
to  execute  the  mme  design  by  meaner  handa.  In 
this  practice  he  was  delected,  taken  te  Macd». 
nald's  castle,  and  Imprleeoed  in  the  dnngeen. 
When  he  was  hungry,  they  let  down  a  piendM 
meal  of  salted  meai ;  and  when,  after  hla  repast, 
he  called  for  drink,  oonreyed  to  him  a  covered 
cap,  which,  when  he  lifted  the  lid,  he  fimnd 
empty.  From  that  time  they  ▼kited  him  no 
more,  but  left  him  to  perish  in  selitude  and 


We  wnra  then  told  ef  a  eevern  by  the  seaside, 
remaikable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
sounds.  Aftsr  dinner  we  took  a  boat,  to  ex- 
plore this  cnrkHis  cavity.  The  boatmen,  who 
sscmed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  esasmon 
drudges,  in^ived  who  the  strangers  weiu;  and 
being  tsli|  vre  came  one  ftmn  Scotland,  and  the 
other  from  England,  ashed  if  the  EngHshman 
eouU  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What  answw 
was  given  them,  the  oonvermtion  being  in  Erst^ 
1  VTM  not 'much  hiellned  to  enmlna. 

ThBf  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage ; 
Amt  one-af  them  declared  that  ha  hoard  the  cry 
ofaibEflfUdh^ost  TUseaasBlwaanottold 
till  ftfter  our  return,  and  thersfbra  ctnnot  daim 
the  dignity  of  deapWng  It. 

The  asn  waa  emeoth.  Wenever  left  the  shors, 
and  came  without  any  disMtir  to  the  cnvcm, 
which  we  found  rugged  and  mlsshapsn,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  foet  long,  thirty  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  In  the  kiftieat,  aa  we 
guessed,  about  thbrty  high.  It  waa  now  dry, 
but  at  high  water  the  asa  rlsss  In  it  near  aix  feet. 
Here  I  mw  what  I  had  never  eeen  befora,  lim- 
peta  and  muaolee  in  their  natural  ainte.  But  as 
a  naw  testimony  to  the  veradty  of  common 
lame,  here  was  no  echo  to  be  heanL 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleased  ua  by  its 
novelty,  had  the  alcnea,  which  encumbered  our 
foet,  given  us  leisure  to  oonaider  it.  We  wen 
ahown  the  gummy  eeed  of  tiie  kelp»  that  fintsm 
itself  to  a  stcne^  frsm  which  It  grows  into  a 
strong  stolk. 

In  our  rstnm,  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  an|^  a  eupper 
for  the  fiunlly.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boawell  caught 
a  cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the 
phllowiphical  name.  It  is  not  mnoh  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  but  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  idanda, 
IS  Ik  aflbrds  the  lower  people  both  food  and  oU 


for  their  lamps.  Cadinaa  ars  ao  abuadnt,  n 
some  timce  of  the  year,  that  they  m  aa^ 
nke  white  bait  In  thnThanaea,  only  \j  ^ 
a  basket  and  dravrinff  H  hnciL. 

If  U  wen  alwajs  praetialila  to  fob,  te 
islanda  could  never  be  in  much  dsagv  tm 
but  unhnppily,  to  the  wfartcr,  efai 
lis,  the  aena  are  nwiaiinlysi 
rough  for  nets^  cr  bonta. 

TALXSKKJt   Iir    SKT. 


FaoM  UUniab  our  next  ntnge  waa  to  Tafidcr 
the  house  of  oolonci  Madeod,  an  oiiccr  is  ^ 
Dutch  eervlee,  who  is  thia  time  ot  oamiai 
pence,  has  for  sevcful  yenra  been  pereriHrt  tib 
absent  from  his  regfameBt.  Hnving  bees  k«d» 
physic,  he  is  consequently  a  achohr,  ani  b 
kdy,  by  aceompenyfii^  hfns  In  hss  mKem 
places  of  raddenee,  is  beeorne  ASM  lo  wtmi 
huignages.  Talisker  In  the  phMefccyeedslAa 
I  have  seen,  from  vrbleh  the  gmy  and  ibc  jfwri 
seem  utterly  exdoded  ;  nad  vrbeie  the  hmA 
might  expect  to  grow  «ild  in  nsetfitatioa,  wiiM 
pomibiiityofdietnrhanoeerlntcrmpiiea.  Itii 
situated  v«y  near  Ae  nen,  bat  upon  a  oas 
where  no  vessel  Umds  hot  vrhen  it  Is  drives  Wi 
tempest  on  the  rooks.  Tevmade  *e  hnd  m 
lofty  hOlssferaamiiV  with  vmterfoHs.  11i«» 
denieshcHeied  by  ftra,  er  plnesi  wUck  ptv 
there  so  prosperously,  thnt  aoane  wbkh  fht  p»> 
aent  inhaMtawt  pltntod,  are  very  k%haadd»t 
At  thb  plaoa  vre  vary  hmprOj  mot  whh  lb 
Donald  Madean,  a  ymag  gentlaasan,  the  dM 

eon  of  the  laiid  ef  Col,  bdfar  to  awry  inrto- 
teat  of  hmd,  and  ae  deairasm  ef  hapraviof  U 
inheritanee,  that  he  spent  n  uinaldiniih  tim 
among  the  formenef  Hortibidshin  aadHsnr- 
shire,  to  learn  iheir  pnetioeb  HaweiksAuitk 
his  own  hands  at  the  psiniipnl  spnstiim  9i 
agrieultaie^  that  he  ml^  net  dsedse  binalT 
by  a  folM  opinion  of  ddll;  whieh  If  he  ibMU 
find  It  deident  at  bann^  he  hnd  namsssf^ 
ccnsplsting.  If  the  world  baa  i«ned  ts  pni* 
the  tiaveb  and  manual  hilienie  ef  ths  ob  «f 
Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his  ifave  ef  the  lih  V 
planes,  in  the  piepertian  ef  bfe  dsmteiii  ti 
theemphaof  Knada. 

ThIa  yeunff  g^ntienah  vaaa  apiHiiy  h  *» 
mountahiaof  Sky,apdwhenhawap«W7^*^ 
fdlowing  his  game,  repaired  for  lodging  ts  Te- 
Uduv.  Atnlghthemloaadeneefhhdeg^*^ 
when  he  went  to  asek  him  In 
found  twe.ei«lea  foeding  on  hla 

Col,  for  he  mnat  ha  named  by  his . 
hearing  that  our  Intsntion  was  to  visit  lens,  o^ 
fared  to  conduct  ue  to  hie  chief.  Sir  AUso  Mat^ 
lean,  who  lived  in  the  isle  oC  Inch  KmotA, 
and  would  readily  find  ns  a  eonvaaieat  psrn*^ 
From  tbia  Ume  waa  formed  an  aequshtf*^ 
which  bdi«  begun  by  kindnaa^  w«  socideirt^ 
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ally  cootinued  by  constraint ;  we  derived  mueb 
pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  given  him  no 
reason  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  continued 
storm,  and  we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  inters 
mission  to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  third  island 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  degree  south  of 
Slcy,  whence  we  might  easily  find  our  way  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  resid* 
ed,  and  afterward  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  commodious  station 
that  we  could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  bad  now  left  to  a  gentleman 
Who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to. which  therefore  we 
were  very  willing  to  return.  We  staid  however  so 
long  at  Talisker,  that  a  great  part  of  our  journey 
was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening.  In 
travelling  even  thus  almost  without  light  through 
naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide  whose  con- 
duct may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  naturally  too 
much  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness ;  but  what  must  be  the 
solicitude  of  him  who  should  be  wandering, 
among  the  crags  and  hollows^  benigbtedy  igno- 
i-ant,  and  alone? 

The  fictions  of  the  Gothio  romanon  wvrs 
pot  so  remole  from  GrediblUty  as  they  are  now 
thought*  In  the  full  prevaleihee  of  tlM  fanHX 
institution,  when  violence  desolated  the  world, 
and  every  baroo  lived  in  a  fortress,  forests  end 
castles  were  regularly  suoeeede4  by  eaeb  other, 
and  die  adventurer  might  very  soddenly  pass 
from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  raggedness  of 
moors,  to  seate  of  plenty,  gayety,  und  magnlfi- 
cenoe.  Whatever  is  imaged  in  the  wildest  tale, 
If  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantment  be  ex- 
cepted, wontd  be  felt  by  him,  who»  wandering  In 
the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  bs  carried,  amidst  his 
terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
elegance  of  Raasay  or  Dunvegan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last,  we  came,  and  found 
ourselves  welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  staid 
two  dayi^  and  made  such  Inquiries  as  curiosity 
suggested.  The  house  was  filled  with  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Maepherson  and  his  sister 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
accomplishments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to 
Ostig,  a  house  not  fsr  from  Armidel,  where  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  suffer  us  to  leave  the  island. 

08TI0  IN  sxr. 

At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Maepherson  is  minister, 
we  were  entertained  for  some  days,  then  removed 
to  Armidel,  where  we  finished  our  observations 
on  the  Island  of  Sky. 

As  this  island  lies  In  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  su]|posed  tQ  have  much  warmth. 


The  long  oontinuanoe  of  the  sun  above  the  hoii 
son,  does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat  in 
northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen  in 
sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to  a 
certain  degree  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  of 
air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  Is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  per- 
petual ventilation,  but  by  the  aams  blast  is  kept 
warm  in  winter.  Their  Weather  is  not  pleasing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  Is 
hardly  known,  except  whto'the  showers  are  sus* 
ponded  by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies- can  be 
expected  no  great  exuberance  of  Tegeutlon* 
Their  winter  overtakes  tbelr  sttmiher,  and  their 
harvest  Ues  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain. 
The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gatherrid  go^eeberries  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  they  weresmall,  and  the  husk  vras 
thick. 

The  winter  is  sddom  such  as  pats  a  Aill  stop 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
live  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer. 
In  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sea- 
son, remembered  by  die  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  from  whieh  the  Island  has  not  yet  re^ 
covered.  The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hardly  known  before.  Part  of  their 
cattle  died  for  want,  part  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenanoe  for  the  owners;  and,  what  I 
have  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
they  did  not  requbra  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  Its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  Is  only  a  thin  laye^ 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothing 
but.  short  brown  heath,  and  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  product.  There 
are  many  bogs  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  the  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
depth,  though  it  b  too  wet  for  the  plough.  But 
we  did  not  observe  In  these  any  aquatic  plants. 
Hie  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  grass,  however,  grows 
here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  i}f  earth 
are  capable  of  tillage. 

Their  agriculture  Is  laborious,  and  perhaps 
rather  feeble  than  unskilful.  Their  chief  ma- 
nure is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  tbe  field,  gives  them  a  better  crop  than 
thoee  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap  sea- shells 
upon  the  dunghill,  which  In  time  moulder  into  a 
fertilizing  substance.  When  they  find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  use  it,  tbey  dig  It  up, 
a»d  add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious 
place. 

Their  com  grounds  often  lie  In  such  intri* 
cacies  among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  the  action  of  a  team  and  plough.    The  soil 
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k  Umd  toned  op  by  nuniial  labour,  with  an  In- 
atniment  called  a  erookad  spade,  of  a  form  and 
weight  whieh  to  me  appeared  Tery  inoommodU 
01U,  and  would  perhape  be  aoon  improved  in  a 
ooontry  where  workmen  eould  be  easily  found 
and  easily  paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron 
fljced  to  a  lonf  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  whieh 
most  have,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
Iran,  a  knee  or  flemre  with  the  angle  down- 
wards. When  the  farmer  cnoounters  a  stone* 
which  is  the  great  impediment  of  hb  opera^ 
ilons,  he  drivos  the  blade  under  It,  and  bringing 
the  knee  or  an|^  to  the  ground,  has  in  the  long 
handle  a  very  fordble  lover. 

According  to  the  diiferent  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  distinguished  Into  long  iand  and  ikort 
land.  Long  land  Is  that  which  affords  raom  lor 
a  plough,  and  jhort  land  Is  turned  np  by  the 


The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  liirrowa 
thus  tedioody  formed,  Is  either  oats  or  bariey. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  copious 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  It  ten  for 
one*  an  Incnase  equal  to  that  of  better  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  cultnre  Is  so  opcrooe  that  they 
content  themaslves  commonly  with  oats;  and 
who  can  relate  without  compamion,  that  after 
all  their  diligence,  they  are  to  expect  only  a 
triple  increase  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty, 
when  a  third  part  of  the  harv^  must  be  re- 
served for  seed. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  a  atate  which 
they  must  consider  as  ripensei,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  poll,  the  barleys  to  the  oats  they  apply  the 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none*  but 
make  a  frame  of  Umber  wbkh  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home 
their  sheaves,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier»  or  frame  of  sticks^  upon 
the  horM*s  back. 

Of  that  which  Is  obtained  with  so  much  difi- 
eulty,  nothing  sursly  ought  to  be  wasted ;  yet 
their  method  V  clearing  their  oats  firom  the 
husk  b  by  parching  them  In  the  straw.  Thus 
with  the  genuine  improvidence  of  eavagci^  they 
destroy  that  fodder  for  want  of  which  thdr  cat- 
tle may  perish.  From  thb  practice  they  have 
two  petty  conveniences;  they  dry  the  grain  so 
that  it  b  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they  eecape 
the  theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
Crom  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other 
ecorchod  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have 
made  grateful.  The  oats  that  are  not  parched 
must  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  bams  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raaeay  had  erected  near  hb  house 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  b  seldoyi 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to 
prevent  the  mow  firom  heating. 

Of  their  gardens  I  can  Judge  only  from  their 
Mies.      I  did  not  observe  that  tb 


oflfaer 


thaki 

dioodngan  advas»ta««oim  czpodtion,  tkra 
raise  all  the  mcnne  liardy  cocoknt  plaati.  \> 
vcgetaUe  fragranee  or  beauty  theysrcsfti* 
studious.  Few  ▼own  nre  made  to  Flan  ia  i 
Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  Uttle  hay,  but  the  grssiB  wr 
Uite;  and  b  ao  often  almost  dry,  aadagunnp 
wet,  before  It  b  booaed,  that  it  beomai ». 
lection  of  withered  stallcB  without  taMe  «r  £» 
granoe;  It  must  be  eaten  by  catde  thatk» 
nothing  else,  but  by  moat  BogUeh  frnnos  veb 
be  thrown  away. 

In  the  Islands  I  have  not  heard  that  ssy  sci 
terraneous  treasarea  have  been  iuams. 
though  where  there  are  moontain^  tbm  «r 
commonly  minerals.  One  ef  theriK^uC. 
has  a  black  vein,  imagined  to 
of  lead ;  bat  It  was  never  y*t 
In  Sky  a  Uackmaas  wns  aocddeataUy  pkM  Bf 
and  brought  into  the  honae  ef  the  owawoTtk 
land,  who  found  himaaif  atroogly  indiari  a 
think  It  a  eoal,  bat  unbappay  It  did  not  boa  b 
the  chimney.  ComnMm  ocea  wonid  hehm^ 
no  gnat  value;  Ihr  what  nqulmtobeaqmai 
by  fire*  must  if  it  wera  fouMi,  be  carried  nt; 
In  lis  mineral  state,  hare  htiMiignQfadhrthi 
smdtiag  hovse  or  ferye.  Fsrhaps  hj^B^ 
search  in  thb  world  of  atana,  eems  nhiUi 
spscles  of  marble  migbt  be  dbcofcnd  B* 
neithv  phltoeephlcal  curioalty,  nor  cnaawal 
induMry,  have  yet  find  their  abode  hcr^ 
the  impertunity  of  Immediate  wani,  m 
but  for  the  day,  aadcraviag  en  the  morrsw,  ta 
left  litde  room  for  exenraive  knowle^f^  «  » 
pleaaing  fimelse  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufiiclBre  «► 
siderably  lucrative;  Thrfr  rocka  •^"^V^ 
kelp,  a  eear-plaat,  of  which  the  ashes  are  iwiw 
into  glass.  They  bum  kelp  in  great  fouititx^ 
and  then  send  it  away  in  ahipe,  wWc4  «* 
regularly  to  purchass  them.  TUsnewMB* 
of  riches  has  rabed  the  renta  of  maaj  »»»«* 
fkrms;  but  the  tenants  pay,  Hks  «^  "^ 
tenants,  the  additional  rant  with  f^^ 
lingnem;  because  they  consider  the  profit  of  i>« 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  persooaZ  hhwr*  «* 
which  the  Undlordeontribntee  nothing.  Uo*j 
ever,  as  any  man  may  be  said  to  giw  ^*** 
gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  ccrtaiuiy  •> 
much  right  to  profit  finom  the  priee  of  keip  *** 
any  thing  ebe  found  or  raised  upon  hkg^ 

Thb  new  trade  has  excited  a  longaDdafiO 
Utigation  between  Macdonald  and  Msd^' J. 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  tiU  the  vsln*  '»'^ 
was  known,  neither  of  them  desind  the  rcpuo- 
tion  of  possessing. 

The  catUe  of  Sky  are  not  so  >m^  ^'^'^ 
monly  beUeved.      Since  they  hare  tent  tw 
beeves  in  great  numbers  to  southern  ^^^ 
have  probably  taken  more  care  of  tb**''  *^ 
At  stated  Umes  the  annual  growth  of  ^^ 
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driven  to  a  hit,  by  a  geiMral  drover,  vid  with 
the  money  whidi  ho  retnmi  to  tiie  fanner,  the 
rents  are  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  !•  fipom  two  to 
three  pounds  a  head ;  there  was  once  one  sold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very 
lesn,  and  are  not  offered  to  the  butcher  till  they 
have  been  long  fatted  in  English  pastures. 

Of  their  black  cattle  some  ars  without  horns, 
called  by  the  Scots,  humbie  cows,  as  we  call  a 
bee  an  humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
this  difference  be  specific,  or  accidental,  though 
we  inquired  with  great,  diligence,  we  could  not 
be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been 
told  that  such  bulls  there  are.  What  is  pro- 
duced by  putting  a  homed  and  unhomed  male 
and  female  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried  that 
thought  the  result  worthy  of  observation. 

Their  horses  are,  lilce  their  cows,  of  a  mode- 
rate size.  1  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself 
eommodiously  by  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen. 
I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in  Barra,  and  very 
little  horses  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  size, 
which  must  always  happen,  where  the  greater 
and  the  less  copulate  promiscuously,  and  the 
young  animal  is  restrained  from  growth  by 
penury  of  sustenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complying  with  every  difference  of  climate  and 
of  soil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like 
others :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep 
to  be  particularly  remarked. 

In  the  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
^oats  and  the  sheep  are  milked  like  the  cows. 
A  single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a 
sheep  a  pint.  Such  at  least  was  the  account 
which  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  am 
not  sure  that  tLey  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  that  of  sheep  is  much  thicker. 
Sheep's  milk  is  never  eaten  liefore  it  is  boiled ; 
as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of  curd, 
and  the  people  of  St.  Kilda  form  it  into  small 
cheeses. 

The  stags  of  the  mountains  are  less  than  those 
of  our  parks  or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  deer.  Their  flesh  has  no  rankuess, 
nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
son. The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor  tasted. 
These  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  chase. 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  horns  and  hounds. 
A  sportsman,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds, 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  with  which  we 
course  hares,  and  those  are  the  only  dogs  used 
by  them  for  the  chaser 

Man  is  by  the  us6  of  fire-arms  made  so  much 


an  overmatch  fm  other'  antmali^  that  in  all 
countries,  where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part 
of  the  creation  sensibly  diminishes.  There  will 
probably  not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  in 
the  islands.  AH  the  beasts  of  chase  would  have 
been  lost  long  ago  in  countries  well  inhabited, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but 
the  weasel  is  so  firequent,  that  he  is  heard  in 
houses  rattling  behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in 
England.  They  probably  owe  to  his  predomi- 
nance that  they  have  no  other  vermin ;  for  since 
the  great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but 
some  of  his  race  are  left  behind,  lliey  have 
within  these  few  years  begun  to  infest  the  isle  of 
Col,  where  being  left  by  some  trading  vessel, 
they  have  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to  op- 
pose them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other 
islands,  which  I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall 
or  very  short,  than  are  seen  in  England;  or 
perhaps,  as  their  numl>ers  are  small,  the  chancea 
of  any  deviation  from  the  common  measure  are 
necessarily  few.  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are 
among  those  of  hl^er  rank.  In  regions  of 
barrenness  and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hin« 
dered  in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  oth^ 


The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
faces  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  climate, 
and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  sddom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops,  even  where  no  real  hardships  are 
suffered.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
per^pction,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  placidness  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  superiority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size, 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rough 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility  skip 
over  the  1>og,  or  damber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  in  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers 
better  qualified  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do»  they  are  not  wilUni^ 
nor  perhape  able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations, which  life  extensively  diversified  with 
trades  affords,  they  supply  their  vrants  by  very 
insufficient  shifts,  and  endure  many  inconveni- 
ences, which  a  little  attention  would  easily  re- 
lieve. I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  vms  a  stick 
for  -a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  Islands,  and 
4  O 
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therdToM  tftpm  wulj  b*  Itad.  If  tiMy  waotdl 
hMiis  tbey  ni^t  «iike  b«tMr  o«rtf«fe  of  nolMi, 
or  t>«rtepi  of  Mlttot,  ttea  of  iinifr. 

Tbelr  AetlMd  of  Itfo  ndtlMr  ««cttr«t  awm 
pcrpetutl  heftltb,  Mr  «Epo«M  them  to  toy  pvti- 
eultf  dfopoMi.  TiMra  aro  pbyildotis  in  tfao 
l!il<indo»  irl>o»  I  bflievoi  all  praetioe  chlnirg«ry, 
and  all  compound  their  own  mcdieiBm. 

ttlsg«nemll]rtviipooed,tliatUfeli  longw  in 
plaew  whcro  thart  are  few  oppartimlciee  of 
loxary ;  b«t  I  found  no  inetanoe  hen  of  extra- 
ordinary longeYity.  A  eottafn  growe  old  otot 
hit  oaten  eakea,  like  a  dtiaen  at  a  tuftle  ftaet. 
He  la  Indeed  eeldom  inoommoded  by  oorpnlcnee. 
PoTflTty  prwerree  him  from  ainklng  under  the 
burden  of  himedf,  bat  be  eeoapm  no  other  in- 
Jury  of  time.  Inataooeo  of  long  lile  are  often 
relatid,  which  thoee  who  hear  tlMm  are  more 
wUUng  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  baa  attained  a  hundred  yeara^  girm 
ho|ie  and  oomfbrt  to  Urn  who  etanda  trembling 
on  the  brinlc  of  bu  own  olimaeterlo. 

Lei^fth  of  Ufe  ia  dietiibuted  impartlaUy  to 
Ycry  ditfiBrent  modee  of  life  in  Tcry  different 
dimatee;  and  the  moantaint  have  no  greater 
enunpleeof  age  and  health  than  the  low  landa, 
where  I  wae  introduced  to  two  ladiee  of  high 
^ality»  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety-fourth 
year,  prmidcd  at  her  Ubie  with  the  full  exerciae 
•of  all  her  powers  {  and  the  other  has  attained 
her  eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminutioo  of 
her  viradty,  and  with  little  reaaoo  to  aoeuae 
time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  plaoeo,  the  in* 
habitants  are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does 
not  encroach  liere  upon  another.  Where  there 
is  no  oommeroe  nor  manufacture,  he  that  Is 
born  poor  ean  scarcely  become  rich;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  tliat  is  bom  to 
land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  selling  It 
This  was  once  the  state  of  theee  countries. 
Perhaps  there  b  uo  example,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  violenoe  or  forfei- 
tui'e.  Since  money  lias  been  brought  amongst 
them,  they  hare  found,  like  others,  the  art  of 
spending  more  than  they  receire;  and  I  saw 
wUh  grief  the  olkief  of  a  rery  ancient  clan, 
whoM  island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold 
for  the  mfiafaction  of  his  creditors. 

The  name  of  lAie  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackinnon. 
Thc!.  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whoee  natural  power  must  be  rery  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  sgricultore;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through 
the  labyrinths  of  trafiBc,  but  passes  directly  from 
the  hand  that  gathers  If,  to  the  mouth  that  eats 
it.  llie  laird  has  all  those  in  his  power  that 
live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  thc  most 
part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.     The  laird  at  plea- 


m  g:lribmtf,srwsi 

Iholdic  This  tobumt  pesrer  ws  yet  stn^ 
cned  by  the  kindneas  of  eosmu^niBity,  sai  ih 
revurenoa  of  partarrihal  asuAorHy.  TW  hM 
,  was  the  Cuker  aTthe  d 
monly  bors  his  unsok  Aa4  to 
<  of  original  wnwand  wan  nddud,  w&t  wmjKk. 
an  exclusive  right  •flecnl  joiiaiksllaB. 

This  muMtetoim  aad  oAUasiia  eUisuir 
operated  with  Ihvoe  ocared^y  endlbir.  Emy 
dnty,  moral  or  pelitloni,  wan  abernhd  b  ife. 
tion  and  adhnrsnce  to  the  nhicll  Net  nni 
yean  have  passed  sinoa  tko  dnao  knew  m  br 
but  the  hdtd*8  witt.  He  CuM  them  «s  vka 
they  shouM  be  Inonde  or  esaeiiea,  wkst  kJi| 
they  ehouU  Ubey^nud  wlmt  rd%Sott  they  iMi 


When  thO  Scuta  flrat  raae  ha  UTMs  ^SSiait  ih 
succession  td  the  Uouae  of  Haaavcr,  Lstat.  tie 
chief  of  the  F^naers,  vrna  lo  uuls  Isr  s  i^ 
The  Fnman  wen  very  amm««u%  and  w; 
asalona  against  the  govemmcBt.  A  parte  «■ 
sent  to  Lovat.  He  oaaie  to  tlie  Ea^gladi  smr. 
and  the  ebn  Immediately  deaartcd  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  m  Cho  Taebna^ 
a  laige  taker  or  leaseholder  oT  Inndt  of  «M 
he  keeps  part  as  a  dousain  ha  hU  •wu  hani  ai 
Iota  part  to  under^euaata.  Tho  taiinw  ■ 
neoesmrily  a  man  capable  uf  aoiiulag  la  ^ 
laird  the  whole  rant^  and  la  eoaaaaonly  s  tA^ 
tenl  relation.  Theee  lodb,  «r  aaberdiaair  jn- 
sessions,  wen  laog  ootaaidarad  no  bcndinrr, 
and  the  occnpant  vraa  diadugnfalMd  by  tbasmi 
of  the  phu»  at  whieh  ho  residud.  He  bdd  > 
middle  station,  by  which  the  bigkest  sni  the 
lowest  orden  vnn  connected.  He  paid  nvt 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  i«eirad  tka 
from  the  tenanta.  This  tenora  still  saboA 
with  Its  original  opention,  but  not  witli  ik 
primiUve  stabiUty.  Since  the  Islandos,  ai 
longer  content  to  live,  have  learned  the  dcareAf 
gnwing  rich,  an  andent  dependent  Is  in  daaftr 
of  giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  nt  the  cxpeee 
of  domestic  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  Tk 
stranger,  whose  money  buys  him  prefeffoce, 
considers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  ha  te 
and  Is  indifferent  about  the  laird'a  honeof  «r 
safety.  The  commodiousness  of  money  bindtf^ 
great;  but  then  an  some  advantages  wbkh 
money  cannot  buy,  and  whieh  therefon  no  wii> 
man  will  by  the  love  of  menej  be  tempted  t» 
IbrcgOb  . 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Seothnd, 
men,  not  defective  in  Judgment  or  general  a- 
perience,  wbo  consider  the  tadcsman  as  a  n8ele$9 
burden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon 
the  product  of  an  estate,  without  tlie  right  of 
property,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  wbo  im- 
poverishes at  once  the  landlord  and  the  teoaot. 
The  land,  my  they,  is  let  to  the  tacksman  at  «»• 
pence  an  acre,  and  by  bim  to  the  tenant  at  teB- 
pence.     Let  the  owner  be  the  immedbU  bod- 
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loi  li  to  all  the  teiiMi«a ;  if  he  Brtt  ihe  gTo«nd  at 
eiKhtpeno«i  be  will  Increase  Mi  revenne  bj  a 
fourth  part,  and  Che  tenant**  burden  wiU  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifth. 

Tboee  who  punne  thia  iraiii  of  reaMatng, 
seem  not  sufflcleDtlj  to  Inquire  whither  It  will 
lead  them,  nor  to  know  that  It  wttl  equally  show 
the  propriety  of  soppreaslng  aU  wholesale  trade, 
of  shutting  up  the  Aopo  of  eTery  man  who  sella 
what  be  doea  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  Intervene  between  the 
manofacturer  and  the  consumer.  They  may, 
by  stretching  their  nuderstandings  a  little  wider, 
comprehend,  that  all  those  who,  by  undertaking 
large  quantities  of  mannfiaeturo,  and  affording 
employment  to  many  labourers,  make  themselves 
considered  as  beneftietors  to  the  public,  have 
only  been  robbing  their  workmen  with  one  hand, 
and  their  customers  with  the  other.  If  Crowley 
had  sold  only  what  he  could  make,  and  all  his 
smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with  their 
own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  less,  and 
they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more.  The 
salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and 
nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hundred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have 
found  an  immediate  purchaser,  he  must  have 
deserted  his  anvil ;  if  there  bad  by  accident  at 
any  tbne  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the 
workmen  must  have  reduced  their  profit  to  no- 
thing, by  underselling  one  another ;  i^nd  as  no 
great  stock  eould  have  been  iq  any  hand,  no 
Midden  demand  of  large  quantities  opuld  have 
licen  answered,  and  the  bnUder  muat  have  stood 
•till  till  the  nailer  could  supply  hixn* 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty 
is  to  begin  and  end  in  anivers«l  misery.  Hope 
and  emulation  will  be  utterly  eztingnisbed ;  and 
as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  Immediate  necessity} 
nothing  that  requires  eiptensive  views,  or  pro- 
vides for  dUtant  oonaequanoei,  will  svir  b$  per- 
formed. 

To  the  fonthem  inhabitanin  of  Scotland,  the 
state  of  the  mountains  and  the  islands  Is  equally 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra;  of 
both  they  have  only  heard  a  little^  and  gness  the 
XiOiU  They  are  strangers  to  the  languc^^e  and 
the  manner*,  to  the  advantages  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  whose  life  they  wonJd  piDdel,  {Mid 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  pnKuire  one 
convenlanoa  by  the  ^rfeitiire  of  another.  A 
t^ldier  may  expedite  his  march  by  thmwing 
away  his  «rma.  To  banish  the  tacksman  is 
ca*y>  to  makaa  country  plentiful  by  dimini«bii)g 
tho  people,  is  an  ei^pedUious  modeofhusban- 
drji  but  that  ahnndance,  which  thene  is  no- 
body to  enjoy,  wnj^ibutss  little  to  hnww  h^r 
pijiess. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in 
every  society  the  man  of  intelligence  must  di- 


rect the  man;  of  labour.  If  the  ta<-JcBman  be 
taken  away,  the  Hebrides  must  in  their  present 
state  be  given  up  to  grosances  and  ignorance ; 
tKe  tanant,  fur  want  af  iastruotion,  will  be  un* 
skilful,  and  for  want  of  admonition,  will  be  ne- 
gligent.  The  laird,  in  tbes*  w»d#  estates,  whieh 
aS^e»  odnmst  of  Islands  remote  from  one  another, 
cannot  extend  his  personal  influAnce  to  all  hJs 
tonants ;  and  the  steward  having  no  dignity  an- 
avced  to  his  character,  can  have  little  authority 
K^Mng  men  taught  to  pay  rererenoe  only  to 
birth,  and  who  regard  the  tacksman  as  their 
hereditary  superior ;  nor  can  the  steward  have 
equal  seal  for  the  prosperity  of  an  estate  profit- 
able only  to  the  hurd,  with  the  tacksman,  who 
has  the  laird's  Income  Involved  in  hl^own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islands  are  the 
lairds,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  ministers,  who  fine- 
quently  improve  their  livings  by  becoming 
&rmers.  If  the  tadcsmen  be  banished,  who 
will  be  left  to  Impart  knowledge,  or  impress  civi- 
lity ?  The  Uird  must  always  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  greater  part  of  his  lands ;  and  if  he 
resides  at  all  upon  them,  mnst  drag  his  days  in 
solitude,  having  no  longer  either  a  friend  or  a 
oempaaion  ;  he  will' therefore  depart  to  some 
more  ciimfortable  residence,  and  leave  the  ten- 
ants to  the  wiedom  and  meroy  of  a  fiMstor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  greater  or  less  stock.  Land  Is  sometimes 
leased  to  a  small  fcllowship,  who  live  in  a  dus- 
ter of  huts,  called  a  Tenant's  Town,  and  are 
bound  jointly  and  separately  for  the  payment  of 
their  rent.  These,  1  believe,  employ  In  the  care 
of  their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  tUIage,  a  kind 
of  tenants  yet  lower;  who  having  a  but,  witli 
gfass  for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and  sheep, 
pay  their  rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  of  la- 
bour. 

The  condition  of  domestic  servants  or  the 
price  of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with 
oertalnty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  have 
sheep,  and  are  aUowed  to  spin  for  their  own 
dothJng ;  perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniary  wages, 
or  none  but  In  very  wealthy  families.  'ITic  state 
of  life  which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral, 
begins  now  to  be  a  little  variegated  with  com- 
merce ;  but  novelties  enter  by  degrees,  and  till 
one  mode  has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no 
settled  notion  can  be  foi-med. 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordin^titin, 
which  having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  uiucli 
delight  in  the  View,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  iu 
contemplation,  llie  inhabitants  were  for  a 
]pj)«^  time  perhaps  not  unhappy ;  but  tfcpir  con- 
tent was  «i  muddy  mixtnre  ojf  pride  and  Ignpr- 
ance,  sm  indifference  for  pbswures  which  they 
did  not  know*  a  blind  vsnioratlDB  fur  t^ieiir  chiefs, 
and  »  strong  cooylction  of  their  own  import 

Tlieir  pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  a  vindictive  conqueror,  whose  severities 
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have  bMD  Mlowtdl  Vy  bwv,  which,  though  they 
OMiDat  b«  obIM  eriMlt  have  prodncad  moeh  db- 
flOBtent,  hMtuM  th«7  oporata  upon  the  rarihoa 
of  lift^  and  maka  avary  aye  hear  wltneei  to  enh- 
jection.  To  be  eompeUed  to  a  new  dreei^  hat 
alwaya  been  found  painfnL 

Their  cfaiefe  heing  now  deprived  of  thefar  Jo. 
riadletkn,  baTO  already  hiet  moeh  of  their  in- 
ilnenoe ;  and  ae  they  gradnaUy  d^fcnerate  from 
patriarcha]  roleva  to  rapadooa  landlorde^  they 
will  diTeet  theoMdvei  of  the  little  that  reaudna. 
That  dignity  whieh  they  derived  ft«n  an  opi- 
nion of  their  military  importaneey  the  law, 
which  diearmed  them,  hae  abated.  An  old  gen- 
tleman, delighting  himeelf  wUh  the  reeoUeetlon 
of  better  day*>  related,  that  forty  ycare  ago,  a 
chieftain  walked  eat  attended  by  ten  or  twelTe 
foUowen  with  their  anna  rattling.  That  anf- 
nating  rabble  hae  now  ecaaed.  The  chief  hae 
ket  hie  formidable  retinae ;  and  the  Highlander 
walka  hie  heath  anarmed  and  defenceleee,  with 
the  peaceful  eubmleeion  of  a  Fnogk  peaeant,  or 
Engliob  cottager. 

Their  ignorance  growe  every  day  lem,  but 
their  knowledge  b  yet  of  little  other  nee  than 
to  ihow  them  their  wanti.  They  are  now  in 
the  period  of  education,  and  litel  the  uneaainem 
of  diedpline,  without  yet  pcroelvlng  the  benefit 
of  Inetmetion. 

The  laet  law,  by  which  the  Highlandere  are 
deprived  of  their  arms,  hae  operated  with  effl. 
cacy  beyond  expectation.  Of  former  etatntee 
made  with  the  same  deeign,  the  «secution  had 
been  feeble,  and  the  effect  inconsiderable.  Con- 
cealment was  undoubtedly  practieed,  and  per- 
hi^  often  with  connivance.  There  wae  tender- 
nem  or  partiality  on  one  eide,  and  obstinacy  on 
the  other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the 
victory  of  Culloden,  found  the  whole  nation 
d<;}ected  and  intimidated;  informatione  were 
given  without  danger  and  without  fear,  and  the 
anus  were  collected  with  such  rigour,  that  ert- 
rj  house  was  despoiled  of  Its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reaeonable  occasion  of  complaint.  Every 
government  must  be  allowed  the  power  of  taking 
away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it.  But 
the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  appearance 
of  Justice,  that,  after  having  defended  the  king, 
they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  defend 
themselvee ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be  for- 
felted,  which  had  been  legally  employed.  Their 
case  Is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political  regu- 
laUons,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  onlv  be 
predominant.  ' 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
Into  severel  tribee.  and  thus  remote  from  the 
•oat  ofpower,  more  good  than  evil  hae  been 
j;^,«aydeeerve  Inquiry.  TTie  snpre^ 
l»wer  in  every  community  has  the  rirht  of  H-. 


power  in  abl«  to 
lore  where  tha 


laakaahecnlsidjhiit 


might  he 
Ibtc  4eir  eovereig^ 
A  gang  of  rahhara»  i 
osnfederatlng 

might  lay  a  wia«  rmginta 
The  crew  of  a  petty  privniccr  asight  tasi  a 
the  laigeet  and  meet  wealthy  ef  the  nteiiiari 
riot  without  contrel  io  crneity  and  met  h 
vrae  observed  by  one  of  the  chacia  ef  &^  4a 
fifty  armed  man  nalg^hty  eritheot  resisiaaee,  up. 
age  the  eoantry.  Xjiws  tfaet  place  thciskja 
In  aoeh  a  ilate,  oontrevene  the  fint  priacflarf 
the  oompact  of  antherity  ;  they  exact  sbefian, 
and  yield  no  protectiois. 

It  affords  a  gencnme  end  nanly  pIcsHR  s 
conceive  a  little  nation  p^therii^  its  fraifs  a; 
tending  ito  herde  with  iheriesa  csbMom. 
though  it  liee  open  on  every  eide  ts  iansBS. 
where,  in  oontempt  of  wvlla  end  tFmihet,fmj 
man  sleepe  aeearely  with  hia  aword  beside  his: 
where  all  on  the  first  approach  of  hoodCtj,  oac 
tegether  at  the  call  to  battle,  aa  at  a  wamam 
to  a  festal  show ;  and  oommlcting  their  ottks 
the  care  of  thoae  whom  a^ e  or  nature  Im  ^ 
abled,  engaged  the  enemy  with  that  cam^ed^ 
for  haxard  and  for  glory,  which  operste  io  an 
that  fight  nnder  the  eye  «»f  theae  whose  di^ 
or  Idndnees  they  have  alvrmya  conaidend  »  ^ 
greatest  evil  or  the  greateeC  good. 

This  was.  In  the  beginiiin|r  of  the  jnxai 
century,  the  state  of  the  H^lands.  £^ 
man  was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  naUeasIoat- 
fldence,  and  interested  binaaclf  in  natHMM?  b- 
noor.  To  loae  thie  spirit,  la  to  loee  wkn  o4 
small  advantage  win  oompenaate. 

It  may  llkewiae  deeerve  to  be  inqmred,  vi^ 
ther  a  great  nation  ought  to  be  toCaDy  coaaxr- 
cial?  whether  amidat  the  nncertainty  of  bnnan 
affairs,  too  mnch  attention  to  eno  mode  of  bxf- 
pinem  may  not  endanger  others  ?  whether  Us 
pride  of  richee  must  not  sometimes  have  n- 
course  to  the  protection  of  course?  end  wte* 
ther,  if  It  be  necessary  to  preserve  in  some  put 
of  the  empire  the  military  apirit,  it  ceo  volnK 
more  commodionely  In  any  places  than  in  remote 
and  unprofitable  provlncea,  where  It  csn  oom- 
monly  do  little  harm,  and  whence  it  may  ^ 
called  forth  at  any  sudden  exigence? 

It  must  however  he  confessed,  that  a  imb 
who  plaoee  honour  only  in  encceesful  ykieooe, 
is  a  very  trouUeaome  and  pemidons  SDimal  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  that  the  martial  cbsrscter 
cannot  prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  tbe  di- 
minution  of  all  other  virtoea.  He  tbst  H  ■«• 
customed  to  reedve  all  right  into  ceoqoert,  ^ 
have  very  little  tenderness  or  equity.  A//  ii» 
friendship  In  such  a  life  can  be  only  a  oonfede- 
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wtUBj  of  lavfMliNiy  or  illiaBoe  of  dofenoa  The 
•Crong  mutt  fioarbh  liy  fatcdt  and  tho  weokrab- 
aist  by  •tntagom. 

TiU  tho  Highlander!  loet  their  ftroelty  with 
tbclr  annsy  they  eoifored  from  each  other  all 
tMkmt  maUgaity  could  dietate»  or  precipitance 
could  act.  Every  proroeation  was  rerenged 
'vrith  bloody  and  no  man  that  Tentured  into  a 
iftvimeroaa  company,  by  whatever  oceaaion 
1>vt>iight  together,  wae  sore  of  retoming  withoot 
la  ^wonnd.  If  they  are  now  ezpoeed  to  foreign 
iMwtilitiee,  they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  bat  can 
seldom  feel  it.  If  they  are  no  longer  martial, 
they  are  no  longer  qnarrdeome.  Miaery  is 
oaoeed,  for  the  meet  part,  not  by  a  heavy  cmah 
•£  diaaeter^  hot  by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible 
evils,  which  canker  enjoyment,  and  undermine 
■ecttrity.  The  visit  of  an  invader  is  necessarily 
rare,  hot  domestic  animositiee  allow  no  cessa 
tlon. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jarisdictions,  which 
bad  for  so  many  ages  been  exerdsed  by  the 
clifeiii,  has  likewise  its  evils  and  ito  good.  The 
feudal  oonstitotion  naturally  diffused  itself  Into 
long  rsmifications  of.  subordinate  authority. 
To  tbia  general  temper  of  the  government  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken 
by  mountains  into  many  subdivisions  scarcely 
accessible  but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  by 
passee,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through 
which  national  jastlce  could  not  find  Its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of 
punishing  offences,  as  some  such  power  there 
must  always  be,  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  thoee  whom  the  people  consi- 
dered  as  their  natural  Judges.  It  cannot  be 
eoppoeed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks, 
unprincipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  ro- 
solver  of  entangled  claims,  or  very  exact  in 
pfoportioning  punishment  to'  offences.  But  the 
more  he  Indulged  his  own  will,  the  more  beheld 
his  vassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  Inno- 
cence, without  the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
no  security;  and  crimes  Involved  no  danger, 
when  the  judge  was  resolute  to  acquit 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  jndica^ 
ture  was  great.  No  long  Journeys  were  neces- 
sary, nor  artificial  delays  could  be  practised ; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  ^se 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
when  it  was  past,  could  not  be  evaded ;  the 
power  of  the  laird  superseded  formalities,  and 
justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  stra- 
tagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judgee 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
isuntry,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distributed ;  the  complaint  is, 
that  litigation  is- grown  troublesome^  and  that 


the  magistrates  ara  too  few,  and  therefora  often 
too  remote  fbr  general  convenienoa. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal  of- 
ficer within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  eeized  ?  and  vraa  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right ;  a  right  which  ho 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  excr* 
deed  In  lower  degrees,  by  some  of  the  proprie-^ 
tors,  when  legal  processes  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  queetione,  however,  then  is  no^ 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice 
or  from  Ihvour.  The  roads  ara  secura  in  thoee 
places,  through  which,  forty  yean  ago,  no  tra- 
veller could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  right  by  the  sword  ara  forgotten,  and  the 
mean  ara  in  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful 
as  in  other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has. 
In  any  eountry,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor 
on  equal  terms  into  courts  of  Judicatura.  Per* 
hape  experience^  improving  on  experience,  may 
in  time  effect  it. 

llicee  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  loee  It  without  some  equiva- 
lent. Thera  was  paid  to  the  chlels  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  exchange  for  their  privileges,  perhaps 
a  sum  graater  than  most  of  them  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  which 
it  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confera  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desira  with- 
out the  consent  of  others.  Wealth  enables  us 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  othen  to  our  gratifies^ 
tion.  Power,  elmply  considered,  whatever  it 
confera  on  one,  must  takefh>m  another.  Wealth 
enablee  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking 
only  from  himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent 
and  proud :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  therafore  flies  at  power,  and 
age  grovels  after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  ne- 
cessarily turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  ravenues,  and  expect  mon  rent, 
as  they  have  le«s  homage.  The  tenant,  who  is 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  mado 
better  in  the  eame  proportion  aa  that  of  hia 
landlord  is  made  worsen  does  not  immediately 
see  why  his  fndustry  is  to  be  taxed  mora  heavily 
than  before.  He  rafusee  to  pay  the  demand 
and  is  ejected;  the  ground  is  then  let  to  a 
stranger,  who  perhape  brings  a  larger  stock, 
but  who  taking  the  land  at  its  full  price,  treats 
with  the  laird  upon  equal  terms,  and  consldera 
him  not  aa  a  chief,  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land. 
Thus  the  estate  perhaps  Is  improved,  but  th« 
dan  is  broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  thai  tho 
rants  have  been  raised  with  too  mntih  eagemes» 
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SeoM  TCfiH  Miiat  b«  paid  to  pnjodlee.  ThoM 
who  hare  hidMrto  piad  but  Uttl«,  wUl  nol  sud- 
denly be  penoaded  to  fmj  mneb,  thoagb  they  can 
tthrd  iU  As  gromid  is  gnidwJly  improTwIy 
and  the  Tslue  of  mooey  dtcrsassi,  the  rent  may 
be  raised  withoat  any  dlmlnatlon  of  the  farmer's 
profits;  yet  It  Is  aeoesaary  in  these  eoontrles, 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  hi  a  greater  sril 
than  in  more  populons  places,  to  consider  not 
merely  what  the  land  will  prodoce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhahitant  can  eultivato  it.  A 
eertaltt  stock  can  allow  bat  a  certain  payment ; 
for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stock  re- 
mains the  eame,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  might  perhaps 
often  increase  their  income,  by  subdlTlding  the 
Ihrms,  and  allotting  to  sTory  occupier  only  so 
many  aeroe  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but  that 
they  want  poopie^ 

There  seems  now,  whatorer  bo  tho  oanae,  to 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  gene- 
ral discontent.  Thatadherenoe  which  was  lately 
profeesed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  name, 
has  now  little  preraleneo ;  and  he  that  cannot 
llTo  ashe  desires  at  homo,  liatoBs  to  the  tale  of 
fortunate  Islands,  and  happy  r^lons,  whers 
erery  man  may  hare  land  of  his  own,  and  eat 
the  product  of  his  labour  without  a  superior. 

Those  who  huTo  obtained  gianta  of  American 
lands,  havo,  as  Is  well  known,  Invited  oettlen 
from  an  quarters  of  tho  globe;  and  among 
other  places,  where  oppression  might  prednee  a 
wish  for  new  habitations,  their  emissaries  would 
not  fhil  to  try  thdr  perraasions  In  tho  isles  of 
SeoCland,  where  at  tho  time  when  the  dans  wore 
newly  disunited  from  their  cfaieft,  and  exas- 
perated by  unprecedented  cKBCtlons,  It  is  no 
wonder  that  tfiey  prevailed. 

Whedier  the  misehielb  of  emigration  were  fan- 
medlately  pereelved,  may  be  justly  questioned. 
They  who  went  first,  were  probably  such  as 
could  best  be  spared ;  but  the  aocounto  sent  by 
the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or  fidae, 
Inclined  many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  neigh- 
booriioods  formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  that 
departure  from  their  native  country  is  no  longer 
exile.  He  that  goes  thus  accompanied,  carries 
with  hfm  all  that  makes  nfe  pleasant.  He  site 
down  in  a  better  climate,  surrounded  by  his 
kindred  and  Ms  friends^  they  carry  with  them 
flieir  language,  tJbeIr  opinions,  their  popular 
•ongs,  and  hereditary  merriment ;  they  eliaage 
nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode;  and  of 
that  change  they  perceive  the  benefit. 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigratioii,  If  theee 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  epot^ 
and  preserve  their  ancient  union.  But  some  re- 
Iste  that  theee  adventurous  visltanto  of  unknown 
regions,  after  a  voyage  passed  In  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  disperssd  at  last  upon  a  sylvan 
wflderaese,  where  ihelr  fiiut  yean  must  be  spent 
In  toil  to  dear  the  ground  which  is  afterwards 


to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whok  afleot  <tf  Iheir 
undertaking  Is  only  mere  fotigne  and  eqiiA 
scarcity. 

Both  aeosnnto  may  be  enspscted.  Thonr  vlio 
are  gone,  will  endeavosar  by  every  art  to  draw 
others  after  them ;  for  as  their  numbers  an 
greater,  they  wHl  provide  better  for  themidvii. 
When  Nova  SeotUi  was  first  psopled,  1  reraeatbtf 
a  lettsr,  publlahed  under  the  chaneter  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  dlaaate  put 
him  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intolligenes  the 
Hebridlans  probably  rseeive  from  their  tnas- 
Bsarlna  correspondents.  But  with  equal  temp- 
tatioos  of  iotersst,  and  perh^a  with  no  grmlsr 
nieeneM  of  veradty,  the  owners  of  the  ialaadi 
spread  stories  of  American  haiships  to  keep 
thdr  people  eenlent  at  hcaao. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  dedie  ef 
wandering,  which  spreada  Ita  eontagisQ  from 
valley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  grcsl 
dillgenee.  In  more  fruitful  eeutttrios,  the  re- 
moval of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  suoecs- 
doo  of  another ;  but  in  the  Hehridm,  the  leseef 
an  inhabitant  leavee  a  lasting  vaooHy ;  for  no- 
body bom  in  any  other  parte  of  the  world  wiH 
chooee  this  country  for  his  rwldence ;  and  unit- 
land  once  depopulated  will  remain  *  deaert,  m 
long  as  the  pressnt  fodlity  of  travd  given  evnry 
one,  who  b  dieoontented  and  uoasttlad,  tha  chsioe 
of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  IntSBtiea 
ef  those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  andeol- 
lecting  a  flock  that  they  may  take  thdr  lligb^ 
be  to  attain  good  or  avoid  evil?  If  they  are 
dismtisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
thdr  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resdve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleaauns  of  happier  dunatei; 
if  they  long  for  brl^t  suns,  and  calm  akla^and 
flowery  Adds,  and  fragrant  gardenia  I  know  net 
by  what  doqucBee  they  can  be  persoadedi  or  by 
what  offers  they  can  be  hirsd  to  sUy. 

Bat  if  they  are  driven  from  thdr  native  ooon- 
try  by  pndtive  evils,  asd  divuetad  by  iU-4reatr 
ment»  real  or  imaginary.  It  wen  fit  to  nowve 
their  grievanoes,  and  quiet  their  resentnapnt; 
dace,  If  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  aub- 
Jects,  they  wiU  not  modi  mend  thdr  prinrijplti 
by  American  oonvematlon. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army.  It  sraathmi^ 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  cpntiouavoe  «f 
thdr  natiMid  drees.  If  this  oonee^ion  cmM 
have  any  affect,  it  might  eadly  he  made.  XlMit 
dissimilitude  of  appnanttfle,  vhieh  was  suppoead 
to  keep  them  dleOact  from  the  net  ef  the  nation, 
might  didndine  then  from  ooalesdyig  with  tbs 
Fcnnsylvanians,  or  people  of  Connectlctt^  If 
tho  reetitntion  of  thdr  ^nms  viU  reoondle  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  thorn 
weapons,  which  will  not  bemaremisohievnusat 
home  than  in  the  edenlce.  That  they  aMynot 
fiy  fmm  the  lasreamof  rent,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the 
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hndlonb  be,  for  a  time,  reeiralDed  in  their  de- 
muds,  and  iLept  quiet  by  pensions  proporti«inale 
to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insonreotioa  by  driyiog  away  the 
poople»  anJ  to  goyem  peaceably,  by  haying  no 
subject!,  is  an  expedient  that  arf  uee  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soften  the  obdurate, 
to  oonvlnoe  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resent- 
ful, are  worthy  of  a  statesman  ;  but  it  affords 
a  isgidator  little  self-appfauiae  to  eonsider,  that 
when  there  was  formerly  an  Insuirectlon,  there 
is  now  a  wUderneas. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  with- 
out solution,  why  those  northern  rtglons  are 
now  so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  over- 
whelmed with  thehr armies  the  Besnan  empire? 
The  question  supposss  what  I  bcUeye  Is  not 
tmoi  tiiat  they  had  onee  more  Inhabitants  than 
they  eould  maintain,  aodh  orcrflowed  only  be- 
canse  they  were  fulL 

This  is  to  estimate  the  mannen  of  all  countries 
and  i^es  by  our  own.  Migration,  while  the 
state  of  life  was  ansettled,  and  there  was  little 
oommuuication  of  IntelUgBnoe  between  distant 
places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of  Earope 
capricious  and  casnnT.  An  adTonturous  pr»- 
jector  heard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and 
led  out  a  eolony ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  braTery 
called  the  young  men  together,  and  led  them  out 
to  try  what  fortune  would  present.  When 
Cwar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Hdvetians 
preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  motione.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far 
htm  wanting  room,  that  they  had  accnmuhited 
three  years*  prorislon  for  their  march. 

The  TCligloa  of  the  north  was  miUtary ;  if 
they  oould  not  And  enemies,  it  was  their  duty 
to  make  them :  they  travelled  in  quest  of  dan- 
ger, smd  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or 
death.  If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the 
coantries  firom  which  they  were  ooUeeted  are  of 
rwH  extent,  and  without  much  exnbeiMice  of 
people,  great  armies  may  be  raised  where  errery 
man  Is  a  soldier.  But  their  true  numbers  were 
never  ViM>wn.  Thcee  who  were  conquered  by 
them  are  their  historians,  and  shame  may  have 
excited  them  to  say,  that  they  were  overwhelm^ 
ed  with  multitudes.  To  oouart  Is  a  modem 
pmetice,  the  undent  mcAod  was  to  gness ;  and 
when  numbers  are  guessed,  they  are  always 
magnified. 

TIraa  Engtamd  has  for  sereral  years  been 
IIBed  with  the  addevements  of 'seventy  thou- 
■nnd  HighUmclers  emph>yed  in  America.  I 
fanre  heard  from  an  Englieh  olBoer,  not  much 
indinvd  to  flivonr  them,  Hmt  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  high  degree  of  military  praise  ; 
biat  Hielr  number  Ins  heen  mnch  exaggersfted. 
One  q€  the  ministers  toM  me,  that  seventy 
tlioaasuid  men  eould  net  have  been  found  in  aH 
t^    MlgUMid^  and  «iat  mors  than   twelve 


thousand  never  took  the  field.  Those  that 
went  to  the  American  war,  went  to  destruction. 
Of  the  old  Highland  regiment,  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred,  only  seventy-siz  survived  to 
see  their  country  again. 

The  Gothie  swarms  have  at  least  been  mul- 
tiplied with  equal  liberality.  That  they  bore 
BO  grvat  propMtlcn  to  the  inhabitants  in  whose 
countries  they  settled,  is  plain  from  the  paucity 
of  northern  words  now  ibund  in  the  provindal 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  for 
want  of  room,  because  It  was  covered  with 
forests  of  vast  extent;  and  the  forst  effect  of 
plenitude  of  inhabitants  b  the  destruction  of 
wood.  As  the  Europeans  spresid  over  America, 
the  lands  ars  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  my,  that  neces- 
sity had  never  any  part  in  thdr  expeditions. 
A  nation  whose  agriculture  is  scanty  or  undcil- 
ful,  may  be  driven  out  by  fomine.  A  nation  of 
hunters  may  havs  exhausted  their  game.  I 
only  alBrm  that  the  northern  regions  were  not, 
vrhen  their  Irruptions  subdued  the  llomans, 
overpeopled  with  regard  to  their  real  extent  of 
territory,  and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country 
fully  inhabited,  however  afterwards  laid  waste, 
evident  marks  will  renudn  of  its  former  popu- 
lousncM.  But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany, 
nothing  is  known  but  that  as  we  trace  their 
state  upwards  into  antiquity,  their  woods  were 
greater,  and  thdr  cultivated  ground  was  lees. 

That  causes  very  diiforent  from  want  of  room 
may  produce  a  general  dispodtlon  to  seek  ano- 
ther country  Is  apparent  firom  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  plaees 
ready  to  threaten  a  total  secesdon.  The  num- 
bers whidi  have  already  gone,  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great, 
and  such  as  If  they  had  gone  together  and  agreed 
upon  any  oertdn  settlement,  might  have  founded 
an  Independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent.  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
est and  most  Indigent ;  many  men  of  conddera- 
ble  weidth  have  taken  with  ihem  their  train  of 
labourers  and  dependants ;  and  If  they  continue 
the  feudal  sdieme  of  polity,  may  establish  new 
cbms  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  Immediate  motives  of  thdr  desertion 
must  be  Imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be 
reasonably  concluded,  because  some  lairds  of 
more  prudence  and  lem  rapacity  have  kept  thdr 
vassals  undiminished.  From  Raasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  at  Cd,  there  was  no 
wish  to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  fhmi  more 
opcdent  countries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains 
of  pastoral  lift,  will  not  mndi  wonder  that  a 
common  Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence 
to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  physical  good,  he  leaves  noth'mg  that  he  may 
not  find  again  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
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U  dlftfoffirfdMd  iBto  bati  uMl  hmmm.  By  a 
,  1  in«ui  a  baildlDf  with  ooa  stMy  over 
:  by  a  hat  a  dir«Ubif  with  only  one 
.  Hm  laird,  who  formerly  Ured  in  aoMtle, 
BOW  Ilvoi  In  a  honee;  eometimei  euAeiently 
aeat,  bat  eddom  Tery  epadoaa  or  eplendid.  The 
and  the  minlaten  hare  eonmoBly 
Wherarer  there  it  a  hooet,  the  etnofer 
ftnde  a  wdoeme,  and  to  the  other  otUs  of  eater- 
mlnaiinf  tachemen,  may  be  added  the  onaveid- 
able  ceMetien  of  hoepltallty,  or  the  devolotioa  of 
too  heaTy  a  harden  on  the  minietera. 

Of  the  hooeee  little  can  be  eald.  They  are 
•mill,  and  by  the  aeceieity  of  ■«i'.««M»it^«f>f 
etoni,  where  there  are  eo  few  opportonltlee  of 
porchaae,  the  ruome  are  rery  hetero|eneoaily 
fllled.  With  want  of  oleanlinem  it  were  IngnU- 
tude  to  reproach  them.  The  eenranta  haTlnf 
been  bred  upon  the  naked  earth,  think  every 
iloor  clean,  and  the  quick  iueoeeiion  of  fueiti, 
pcrhape  not  alwaye  over-eleganty  doee  not  allow 
muoh  time  for  a<yaotln(  their  apartmentOi 

Hute  are  of  many  gradatleoi  i  Ikom  murky 
dene  to  commodious  dweUinfo. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  le  alwayi  built 
without  mortar,  by  a  okUful  adaption  of  looee 
etonee.  Sometimes  perhape  a  double  wall  of 
etones  ii  raited,  and  an  intermediate  space  filled 
with  earth.  The  air  Is  thus  completely  excluded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turft,  held 
t^ether  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twigs.  Of 
the  meanest  huts  the  first  room  Is  lif  hted  by  the 
entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smoke  hole. 
Hm  firs  is  usually  made  In  the  middle.  But 
there  are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story  in- 
habited by  gentlemen,  which  haTo  walls  cement- 
ed with  mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded 
floors.  Of  theee  all  have  chimneys,  and  some 
chimneya  have  gratei. 

llie  houte  and  the  fumlture  are  not  alwayt 
niody  tttlted.  We  were  driven  once  by  mitting 
a  passage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  when, 
after  a  very  liberal  sapper,  when  1  was  conduct- 
ed to  viy  cbamlier,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  of  In- 
dian  ootton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  Tlie  aocom- 
modation  was  flattering;  I  undrsssed  myself, 
and  felt  my  feet  In  the  mire.  The  bed  stood 
upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  couree  of  rain 
had  eoftened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
loweet  rank  of  people  Is  sulBciently  wretched. 
Among  manu&cturers,  men  that  have  no  pro- 
perty  may  have  art  and  industry,  which  inake 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  valuable^  But 
where  flocks  and  com  are  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  always  more  hands  than  work,  and  of  that 
woric  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and  dexterity 
can  be  much  distinguished.  He  therefom  who 
is  bom  poor,  never  can  be  rich.  Theeon  merely 
ooci4»lee  tbe  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows 
nothing  of  prcjgression  or  advancement 
,   The  petty  tenants,  and  laboorinf  peasant^ 


live  in  mlecrahle  eaMns,  which  dM  teEi^ 
flMto  than  ahelter  from  the  stsnas.  Thchei^ 
Norway  Is  said  to  make  all  his  owBotodi  li 
the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  bt  tlMir  npn 
ity,  the  want  of  wood  leaves  thtm  Dominj 
They  are  probably  content  with  mdi  tocm 
dations  as  atones  of  differsnt  hem  aad  a 
can  allord  them* 

Their  food  la  not  better  than  their  M;i^ 
They  eeldom  taste  Ae  flesh  of  Isod-uU 
for  here  are  no  marfceta.  ¥rhat  eadi  nu  e 
b  from  his  own  stock.  The  grett  efet  i 
money  is  to  break  property  into  sfluUptfii  ! 
towns,  lie  that  has  a  shilling  may  hsre  i  p 
of  meat ;  hot  wliere  there  is  no  ooauiwra,  i 
man  can  eat  matton  hut  by  klUiDg  ttbccr. 

Fieh  in  frir  weather  they  nesd  not  «ui;h 
I  believe,  man  never  lives  long  ea  iiih,  bat  1 
constraint ;  be  wiU  Atlwr  fted  upon  rwd « 
berries. 

The  only  Aid  of  the  islands  is  pat.  IV 
wood  la  all  eonsumed,  and  coal  they  bm  i 
yet  found.  Peat  ie  dof  out  of  tlM  mink 
from  the  depth  of  one  foot  to  that  of  nx.  11 
is  accounted  the  best  which  is  nesrat  the « 
face.  It  appears  to  be  a  mats  of  blid  « 
held  together  by  v««etable  fibras.  I  kMv  i 
whether  the  earth  be  bitaminous,  or  whethir  < 
fibres  be  not  the  only  cooabostible  psrt;  vU* 
by  heating  the  intei^oeed  earth  red-bot,  wt 
a  burning  mass.  I'he  heat  is  not  ray  «« 
or  lasting.  Hie  ashee  are  yeUowiifa,  and  <> 
laife  quabUty.  When  they  dig  pest,  tberi 
it  into  square  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  ba 
the  house.  In  some  phuies  it  has  so  oSeni 
smeU.  It  is  like  wood  charred  for  tk  n^ 
The  common  method  ol  making  pest-fim  ii 
hsaplng  it  on  the  hearth ;  but  it  barm  ^ 
gratee,  and  in  the  best  houses  Is  so  uMd. 

The  common  opinion  Is,  that  pest  gio«<>fl 
where  it  has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  Mems  Ui 
chiefiy  a  vegetoble  aubetanoe,  is  not  unlikd] 
be  tme,  whether  known  or  not  to  tlKKi  ^ 
relate  it. 

There  are  watermlDs  in  Sky  and  I^ 
but  where  they  are  too  far  distant,  tbe  b« 
wives  grind  their  oato  with  a  quern,  or  h^ 
miU,  which  consists  of  two  stones,  about  « i 
and  a  half  In  diameter;  the  lotver  u  «  ^' 
convex,  to  which  the  concavity  of  tbe  op 
must  be  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  v^ 
stone  is  a  round  hole,  and  on  one  side  b  *  ^i 
handle.  The  grinder  sheds  the  com  gn^^ 
into  the  hole  with  one  band,  and  worb 
handle  round  with  the  other.  The  com  jJ 
down  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone,  ana 
the  motion  of  the  upper  is  ground  in  its  p*** 
These  stones  are  found  In  Locfaabar. 

The  ishmds  afford  few  pleasures,  except*' 
hardy  sportsman,  who  can  tread  tbe  moor  i 
climb  the  i"*>««"*^tw-  The  distsaoe  ^  ' 
fiunily  from  anothory  in  a  ooontry  wh0*  ^^ 
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'  ling  hu  so  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  In- 
terooune  impracticable.  Visits  last  several 
'  days,  and  are  oommooly  paid  by  water ;  yet  I 
'  never  saw  a  boat  furnished  with  benches,  or 
'  made  commodious  by  any  addition  to  the  first 
'  fabric.  Conveniences  are  not  missed  where 
'    they  never  were  enjoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they 
have  long  enjoyed;  but  among  other  changes, 
'  which  the  last  revolution  introduced,  the  use  of 
'  the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
'  chief  families  still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office 
'  was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was 
^   piper  to  Madeod,  and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of 

Col. 
'       The  tunes   of  the   bagpipe  are  traditional. 
>   There  has  been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  me- 
'   mory,  a  college  of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of 
*  Macrimmon,  whidi  is  not  quite  extinct.   There 
was  another  in  Mull,  superintended  by  Rankin, 
'  which   expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.      To 
I  these  colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  hon- 
!  our,  the  students  of  music  repaired  for  educa- 
tion.    I  have  had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the 
hagpipe,  at  Armidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  in  Col. 
The  general  conversation  of  the  islaniders  has 
nothing  particular.     I  did  not  meet  with  the 
inquisitivenoss  of  which  I  have  read,  and  sus- 
I  pect  the  judgment  to  have  been  rashly  made.  A 
I  stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
stranger  is   seldom  seen:    he  importunes  the 
I  people  with  questions,  of  which  they  cannot 
guess  the  motive,  and  gazes  with  surprise  on 
things  which  they,  having  had  them  always 
before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  thing 
wonderfuL      He  appears  to  them   like  some 
being  of  another  world,  and  then  thinks  it  pecu- 
liar that  they  take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence 
he  comes,  and  whither  he  is  going. 

The  Islands  were  long  unfurnished  with  in- 
struction for  youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  could  have  any  literature.  There 
are  now  parochial  schools,  to  which  the  lord  of 
every  manor  pays  a  certain  stipend.  Here  the 
children  are  taught  to  read  ;  but  by  the  rule  of 
their  institution,  they  teaoh  only  English,  so 
that  the  natives  read  a  language  which  they 
inay  never  use  or  understand.  If  a  parish, 
which  often  happens,  contains  several  islands, 
the  school  being  but  in  one,  eannot  assist  the 
rest.  This  is  the  state  of  Col,  which,  however, 
is  more  enlightened  than  some  other  places ;  for 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
rrhot  for  his  own  improvement,  travels  every 
year  on  foot  over  the  Highlands  to  the  session 
Bt  Aberdeen ;  and  at  his  return,  during  the 
Yacation,  teaches  to  read  and  write  In  his  native 
island. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-schools,  whore 
boarders  are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated. 
The  price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds,  to  four 
pouuds  ten  shiHings  a>year,  and  that  of  instruc- 


tion is  half-a;>crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars 
are  birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in 
the  summer;  for  in  winter  provisions  cannot 
be  made  for  any  considerable  number  in  one 
place.  This  periodical  dispersion  impresses 
strongly  the  scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  hoarding-school  for  ladies 
nearer  than  Inverness,  I  suppose  tiieir  education 
is  generally  domestic.  The  elder  danghters  of 
the  higher  families  are  sent  into  the  world,  and 
may  contribute  by  their  acquisitions  to  the  im- 
provement of  tbe  rest. 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasing 
or  useful.  Their  deficiencies  are  seldom  sup- 
plied by  very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred 
pounds  is  a  portion  beyond  the  hope  of  any  but 
the  laird's  daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  often 
give  money  with  their  (daughters;  the  question 
is,  How  many  cows  a  young  lady  wfri  bring  her 
husband  ?  A  rich  maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty ; 
but  two  cows  are  a  decent  fortune  for  one  who 
pretends  to  no  distinction. 

The  religion  of  Oie  islands  la  that  of  the  kirk 
of  Scothmd.  Th^  gentlemen  with  whom  I  con- 
versed are  all  inclined  to  the  English  liturgy; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  established 
minister,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afford 
payment  to  another,  who  must  live  wholly  on 
the  contribution  of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  tlie 
kirk,  as  often' as  a  visit  ftrom  their  minister,  or 
the  praeficahnity  of  travelling,  gives  them  op- 
portunity; nor  have  they  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  insuffideni pastors;  for  I  saw  not  one 
in  the  islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either 
deficient  in  learning,  or  irregular  In  life ;  but 
found  several  with  whom  I  could  not  converse 
without  wishhig,  as  my  respeirt  increased,  that 
they  had  not  been  presbyterians. 

The  andenf  rigour  of  puritahlsm  Is  now  very 
much  relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally  en. 
lightened.  I  sometlfaies  met  with  prejudteeii 
sufficiently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices 
of  ignorance.  The  ministers  in  the  i^nds  bad 
attained  such  knowledge  as  may  justly  be  ad- 
mired  In  men,  who  h&ve  no  motive  to  study,  but 
generous  curiosity,  or  what  is  still  better,  desire 
of  useftdniess ;  with  such  politeness  as  so  narrow 
a  circle  of  converse  could  not  have  supplied,  but 
to  minds  naturally  disposed  to  elegance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last.  The 
most,  learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now 
gladly  admit  a  form  of  prayer.  If  the  people 
would  endure  it.  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congre- 
gations has  its  different  degrees.  In  some  pa 
rishes  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  suffered  :  in  others 
it  is  still  rejected  as  a  form ;  and  he  that  should 
make  it  part  of  his  supplication  would  be  sus- 
pected of  heretical  pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer 
was  originally  introduced,  is  rib  longeV  admitted. 
Tlie   minister  ^rmerlv,   in*  the' eiuiyon  of  Hi** 
4P 
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haT9  bem  followtd  Vy  kw«,  which,  though  they 
oMinot  be  called  cniel,  haye  pnidiieed  moch  die- 
content,  beeaoee  they  oponte  upon  the  eurftee 
of  lifis  and  make  erery  eye  bear  witnoae  to  eub- 
fectlon.  To  be  compelled  to  a  new  diem,  bat 
alwnya  been  found  painful. 

Their  chieft  beiuff  now  deprived  of  their  Ju. 
riedictico,  have  already  loat  much  of  their  in- 
fluence ;  and  ae  they  fradually  degenerate  from 
patriarchal  rulefB  to  rapadoua  landlordcy  they 
iriU  divest  themaelTes  of  the  little  that  remalna. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  ft«n  an  opi- 
nion  of  their  military  importance,  the  law, 
which  disarmed  them,  has  abated.  An  old  gen- 
tleman, delighting  himself  with  the  rseoUeetion 
of  better  day«>  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a 
chieftain  walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twehre 
followers  with  their  arms  ratding.  That  ani- 
mating rabble  has  now  ccosmL  The  chief  has 
lost  his  formidable  retinue ;  and  the  Highlander 
walks  his  heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with 
the  peaceful  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or 
English  cottager. 

Tbdr  Ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
their  knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  use  than 
to  show  them  their  wants.  They  are  now  in 
the  period  of  education,  and  feel  the  uneaainem 
of  discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit 
of  instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are 
deprived  of  their  arme,  has  operated  with  effl- 
racy  beyond  expectation.  Of  former  statutes 
made  with  the  same  design,  the  ««ecution  had 
been  feeble,  and  the  effect  inconsiderable.  Con- 
cealment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  per- 
haps often  with  connivance.  There  was  tender- 
ness or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on 
the  other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the 
victory  of  Cuiloden,  found  the  whole  nation 
dejected  and  intimidated;  Informations  were 
Kiven  without  danger  and  without  fear,  and  the 
Arms  were  collected  with  such  rigour,  that  eve- 
ry house  was  despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  occasion  of  complaint.  Every 
l^vemment  must  be  allowed  the  power  of  taking 
away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it.  But 
the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  appearance 
if  Justice,  that,  aAcr  having  defended  the  king, 
they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  defend 
themselves ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be  for- 
feited, which  had  been  legally  employed.  Their 
case  Is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political  regu- 
lations, good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only  be 
predominant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
into  several  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the 
■oat  of  power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been 
produced,  may  deeerve  Inquiry.  The  supreme 
power  in  every  community  has  the  right  of  de- 
barring every  individual,  and  every  subordinate 


•odecy,  frem  self-defence,  only  because  ths 
prsme  power  is  able  to  defrnd  them ;  and  t 
lore  where  the  governor  cannot  act,  be  miM* 
trust  the  sulject  to  act  for  himself.     Themm 
Mauds  might  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  be- 
fore their  sovereign  would  know  their  distrunnu 
A  gang  of  robbers,  such  as  has  been  lately  fmmd 
cenfoderating  themeelves    in    the    Highlmnda, 
might  lay  a  wide  region  under  contributiois. 
The  crew  of  a  petty  privateer  might  land  osa 
the  largest  and  meet  wealthy  of  the  islands,  nod 
riot  without  control  in  cruelty  and  waste.     It 
was  observsd  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Sky,  that 
fifty  armed  men  might*  without  reeistance,  rav- 
age the  country.    Laws  that  placs  the  sulject* 
In  sueh  a  state,  contravene  the  first  principles  of 
the  compact  of  authority ;  they  exact  obedieBoe» 
and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
tending  ita  herds  with  fearless  confidence, 
thongh  it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion, 
where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every 
man  sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  beside  him : 
where  all  on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  cama 
tegether  at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons 
to  a  festal  show ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to 
the  care  of  those  whom  age  or  nature  has  dis- 
abled, engaged  the  enemy  with  that  competition 
for  hazard  and  for  glory,  which  operate  In  men 
that  fight  under  the  eye  of  thoee  whose  dislike 
or  kindness  they  have  always  considered  as  the 
greatest  evil  or  the  greatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every 
man  was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  national  con- 
fidence, and  interested  himself  fn  nationsl  ho- 
nour. To  lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  do 
small  advantage  will  compensate. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whe- 
ther a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commer- 
cial ?  whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  bnp- 
pinem  may  not  endanger  others  ?  whether  the 
pride  of  riches  must  not  sometimes  have  rs- 
courae  to  the  protection  of  courage?  and  whe-- 
iher,  if  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  In  some  pait 
of  the  empire  the  military  spirit,  it  can  mibfiit 
more  commodiously  in  anyplace,  than  in  remote 
and  unprofitable  provinces,  where  it  can  com- 
monly do  little  harm,  and  whence  It  may  be' 
called  forth  at  any  sudden  exigence? 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man 
who  places  honour  only  In  successful  violeooe^ 
is  a  very  troublesome  and  pcmicioos  animal  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  that  the  martial  chancter 
cannot  prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  di- 
minution of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  U  se- 
customed  to  resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will 
have  very  little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  the 
friendship  in  such  a  lift  can  be  only  a  oonfede- 
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iMjr  of  iDTMiMit  or  aUiaBoe  of  d«r«noe.  The 
Mroiv  mat  floarbh  liy  ibroe^  uid  tlM  weak  tnb- 
■bt  by  ftntagm. 

Tni  tiM  Highlander!  loet  their  ferocity  with 
th«ir  anns»  they  enffered  from  each  otiier  all 
tbat  nalifBity  eoold  dietate^  or  precipitance 
amid  Mt  Every  prorocation  waa  rerenfed 
with  Moody  and  no  man  that  Tentored  into  a 
smncrou  company,  hy  whateTer  ooeaaion 
bieaflit  togetiier,  waa  aoie  of  retvming  without 
a  woond.  If  tliey  are  now  ezpoeed  to  foreign 
hottlUtic%  they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  hnt  can 
•ddorn  feel  it.  If  they  are  no  longer  martial, 
tlwy  are  no  longer  quarrelaome.  Miaery  ia 
oaoaed,  for  the  meet  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crnah 
of  dimiter,  bnt  by  the  corroeion  of  lem  viaible 
otUi,  wliich  canker  enjoyment,  and  undermine 
Mcority.  The  vitit  of  an  invader  is  neooemrily 
rare^  bat  domeetic  animoeitiee  allow  no  coeoa 
tioo. 

Tbe  abolition  of  the  local  Joriedictione,  which 
had  for  M  many  agee  been  nereiaed  hy  the 
chieft,  lias  likewise  ito  evils  and  ito  good.  The 
fendal  constitution  naturally  dlifused  itself  into 
long  ramifications  of.  subordinate  authority. 
To  this  general  temper  of  the  government  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken 
by  mountains  into  many  sulidiviaions  scarcely 
acosesible  but  to  the  nallvee,  and  guarded  by 
passes,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through 
which  national  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of 
punishing  offences,  aa  some  such  power  there 
must  always  be^  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  thoee  whom  the  people  consi- 
dered aa  their  natural  judges.     It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks, 
unprincipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  re- 
eolver  of  entangled  claims,   or  very  exact  in 
proportioning  punishment  to'  offences.     But  the 
more  he  indulged  his  own  will,  tbe  more  he  held 
his  vaasals  in  dependence.     Prudenr«  and  inno- 
cence, without  the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
no  eecurity;  and  crimee  involved  no  danger, 
when  the  judge  was  resolute  to  acquit 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and 
Tirtuoy  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  judica- 
ture vraa  great.  No  long  journeys  were  neoes- 
marj,  nor  artificial  delays  could  be  practised ; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
Utigmnta  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  ^se 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
w'lMik  It  was  past,  could  not  be  evaded ;  the 
power  of  the  laird  superseded  formalitlee,  and 
Jastie«  could  not  be  defeated  by  intereat  or  stra- 
tagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judgee 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
MNintryy  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distributed ;  the  complaint  Is, 
that  litigation  is  grown  troublesome,  and  that 


the  magiftratea  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  Ibr  general  oonvenienoa. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal  of-, 
ficer  within  them.  I  once  asked.  If  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  eeized?  and  waa  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  which  ho 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  excr* 
ctsed  in  lower  degreee,  by  some  of  tbe  propriCi* 
tors,  when  legal  proceaees  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  noai; 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  ih>m  malice 
or  from  fhvour.  The  roads  are  secure  in  thoee 
placee,  through  which,  forty  yeara  ago»  no  tra- 
veller could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  right  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the 
mean  are  in  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful 
as  in  other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has, 
in  any  eountry,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor 
on  equal  terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Per- 
haps experience,  improving  on  experience,  may 
hr  time  effect  it. 

llioee  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lose  it  without  some  equlva- 
lent.  There  waa  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lie,  in  exchange  for  their  privilegee,  perhaps 
a  sum  greater  than  most  of  them  had  ever  poe- 
sessed,  which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  which 
It  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  with- 
out the  consent  of  others.  Wealth  enables  us 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  others  to  our  gratifies^ 
tion.  Power,  simply  considered,  whatever  It 
confers  on  one,  must  take  from  another.  Wealth 
enablee  ita  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking 
only  from  himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent 
and  proud :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  therefore  flies  at  power,  and 
age  grovels  after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  ne- 
cessarily turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  revenues,  and  expect  more  rent, 
as  they  have  le«s  homage.  The  tenant,  who  is 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made 
better  in  the  eame  proportion  as  that  of  hie 
landlord  is  made  worae»  does  not  Immediately 
see  why  his  industry  Is  to  be  taxed  more  heavily 
than  before.  He  refiises  to  pay  the  deman<V 
and  is  ejected;  the  ground  is  then  let  to  a 
stranger,  who  perhaps  brings  a  larger  stock, 
but  who  taking  the  land  at  Its  full  price,  treats 
with  the  laird  upon  equal  terms,  and  consldera 
bim  not  as  a  chief,  but  as  a  trafiicker  in  land* 
Thus  the  estate  perhape  is  improved,  but  tha 
dan  Is  broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
rents  have  been  raised  with  too  mnOh  eagemesa 
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under  the  ncoeasUy  of  rnidlng  upon  them  ;  and 
^hen  the  tenant  could  not  conTerthie  stock  into 
mora  portable  riches,  be  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  plao«*  where 
he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  subor- 
dination, by  OTerpowering  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  birth,  and  weakens  authority,  by  sup- 
plying power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  for 
escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  ^  na^ 
tiott  employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  Ipng 
kept  its  hold  where  gold  and  sUver  hare  beoonie 


Their  arms  were  anciently  the  Ciaymore,  or 
great  two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the 
two-edged  sword  and  taiget,  or  buckler,  which 
was  sustained  on  the  left  arm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  atadded  with  nails,  a  slender 
knee,  about  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed ; 
it  was  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  accordingly 
has  for  aome  time  past  been  gradually  laid  aside. 
Very  few  targets  were  at  CoUoden.  The  dirk, 
or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use 
In  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Locb- 
aber  axe  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  old 
English  bilL 

After  all  that  baa  bean  said  of  the  foroe  and 
terror  of  the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find 
that  the  art  of  defence  was  any  part  of  common 
education.  The  gentlemen  were  perhaps  some- 
times skilful  gladiators,  bat  the  common  men 
had  no*other  powers  than  those  of  violcnoe  and 
courage.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onset 
of  the  Highlanders  was  very  formidable.  As 
an  army  cannot  consist  of  philosophers,  a  panic 
is  easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  an- 
noyance. New  dangers  are  naturally  magnified  ; 
and  men  acoostomod  only  to  exchange  bullets  at 
a  distance^  and  nether  to  hear  their  enemies 
than  see  them,  are  discouraged  and  amazed 
when  they  l|nd  themselves  enoonntered  hand  to 
hand,  and  catoh  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  In 
their  ftcea. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for 
many  exertions  of  personal  courage,  and  aome- 
tlmes  for  single  combats  in  the  field ;  like  tfaoee 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  fitbiUous  wars. 
At  Falkirk  a  gentleman  now  living  was,  I  sup- 
pose after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  en- 
gaged at  a  distance. fh>m  the  rest  with  an  Irish 
dragoon.  They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen, 
and  the  contest  was  not  easily  decided :  the  dra- 
goon at  last  had  the  advantage,  and  the  High- 
lander called  for  quarter;  but  quarter  was 
refused  him,  and  the  fight  continued  till  he  was 
reduced  to  defend  himself  upon  his  knee.  At 
that  instant  one  of  the  Macleods  came  to  his 
rescue ;  who,  as  It  is  said,  offered  quarter  to  the 
dragoon,  but  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
reject  what  he  had  before  refused,  and  as  battle 
gives  little  time  to  deliberate,  was  immediately 
killed. 


Funerals  were  formerly  iolemnlaod  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  thena  at  a 
great  expense.  This  emulation  of  useless  oeet 
has  been  fer  aome  time  disoonraged,  and  at  lait 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  la  almfiat  aufipressed. 

Qf  the  £ree  language,  M  I  underatand  iior 
thing,  I  canool  say  more  than  I  have  liwn  told* 
It  is  the  rude  vpeech  of  a  barh»rQa«  people,  who 
had  £bw  thoughts  |jo  cxpini%  and  were  eontenlk 
as  they  conceived  groesly,  to  begroeriy  und^rw 
stood.     After  what  has  been  l»(ely  talked  of 
Highland  bards^  and  Highland  genioi*  mimy 
^vill  startle  when  they  are  told,  thai  the  £»ie 
never  was  a  written  languid ;  tl»at  there  is  apt 
in  the  world  an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  $mn 
old;  and  that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlander 
were  never  expressed  by  letters,  till  aome  littlf 
books  of  piety  were  translated*  and  a  metiiAul 
version  of  the  Ftelms  was  made  by  tha  aynod  of 
Aiigyle.     Whoever  therefore  now  writm  in  tbia 
laogui^e,  spells  aopording  to  hia  PW|i  |per«sptio« 
of  the  sound,  and  hia  own  Idea  of  the  power  of 
the  letters.    The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cul- 
tivated  tongues.      The  Welah   two  hundred 
years  ago»  Insulted  their  Engliah  ndghboun  for 
the  instability  of  their  orthography;  while  the 
Erw  merely  floated  in  the  breath  of  the  peopla^ 
and  could  therefore  noelve  little  Improvement. 
When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  boQka» 
it  is  tendhag  to  refinement ;  as  those  who  under^ 
take  to  teach  others  must  have  undei^one  some 
labour  in  improving  tberoaelves,  they  set  a  pro- 
portlonate  value  on  their  own  thought^  and 
wiah  to  enforce  them  by  efilcadous  expressions ; 
speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent ;  dif* 
forent  modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the 
heat  obtains  an  establishment.     By  degrees,  one 
age  improves  upon  another.     Exi^tness  Is  first 
obtained,  and  afterwards  elegance.      But  dic- 
tion, merely  vocal,  la  always  m  its  childhood. 
As  no  man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind  himi  the 
new  generations  have  all  to  learn.     There  may 
possibly  be  books  without  a  polished  language* 
but  there  can  be  no  polished  langtiage  wlthoni 
books. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
reat  of  their  countrymen.  It  Is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  because,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
bably have  written ;  and  how  high  their  comp4^ 
sitlons  may  reasonably  be  Tated>  an  Inquirer 
may  best  judge  by  considering  what  stores  of 
imagery,  what  principlea  of  ratioeinatHm,  what 
comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  what  delkaey 
of  elocution,  he  haa  known  any  man  attain 
who  cannot  read.  The  state  of  the  Jbarda  waa 
yet  more  hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may 
now  converse  with  thoee  that  can ;  but  the  bard 
was  a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  whOy'knoW'- 
ing  nothing  himsdf,  lived  with  others  that 
knew  no  more. 

There  has  lately  been  In  the  Islanda  one  of 
these   illiterate  poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible 
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tctd  at  ehnrdi)  is  nid  to  luiTe  tamed  tbe  ncred 
klfllorjr  Into  tvm.  I  hewd  part  of  a  dialogne 
OMBpowd  bj  btm,  tniMlated  bj  a  jroung  lady  at 
Mullt  and  tbougbt  It  bad  more  ncaninf  tban  I 
cxpectad  from  aman  totally  anedacatad;  but  be 
iMd  lome  opfraftunltiea  of  knowledfe ;  be  lived 
•moiif  a  leaned  people.  After  all  tbat  baa 
been  done  for  tbe  Inatrucf  ion  of  tbe  Hlgbbmdera, 
the  antlpatby  between  tbeir  lan^nafe  and  11- 
fcratvre  etill  oontinoea ;  and  no  man  that  baa 
learned  only  Ene,  ie  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

Tbe  Eree  baa  many  dialecta,  and  tbe  worda 
oaed  In  eome  ialands  are  not  altraya  known  in 
etberk  In  literate  nations,  though  tbe  pronnn- 
datloB,  and  aometlmee  tbe  words  of  common 
apeecb,  may  diferi  as  now  In  England,  com- 
pared with  tbe  eoatb  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a 
written  diction,  ^hkb  penradee  all  dialects,  and 
la  understood  in  every  province.  But  where 
the  whole  language  is  coUoqaial,  he  tbat  has 
only  one  part,  never  geta  the  rest,  as  he  cannot 
gat  it  bat  by  change  of  raaldence. 

In  an  nnwrittra  speech,  nothing  that  ia  not 
Tory  abort  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportnnitles  of  hearing  a 
long  oompeaition  often  enoogh  to  learn  It,  or 
have  Inclination  to  repeat  it  eo  often  as  Is  neees- 
aary  to  retain  It ;  and  what  Is  once  foigottcn,  Is 
loot  for  ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  reco- 
vered In  tbe  whole  Erse  language  five  bnndred 
Unea  of  which  there  ie  any  evidence  to  prove 
them  a  hundred  yean  old.  Yet  I  hear  that  tbe 
lather  of  Oasian  boaats  of  two  efaesta  more  of 
•ndent  poetry,  which  he 
they  are  too  good  for  tbe  Englieh. 

He  that  goeo  Into  tbe  Highfainds  with  a  mind 
nalunilly  aoquicecent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  asay  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
diiferent  from  mine ;  for  the  Inhabitants^  know- 
ing the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  periiaps  are  not  very 
acrupulous  adherento  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say 
that  they  deUberately  speak  studied  falsehood, 
or  have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  al- 
waya  feel  their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  be  Interrogated  by  othera ; 
and  eeem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interro- 
gating themselves ;  so  that  If  they  do  not  know 
what  they  teU  to  be  tiue,  they  likewiee  do  not 
distincUy  perceive  It  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boewell  was  very  dUigent  in  his  inqui- 
ries ;  and  tbe  result  of  his  Investigations  was, 
that  the  answer  to  the  second  question  was  com- 
monly such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first. 

We  wore  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old 
transUtion  of  the  Scriptures;  and  told  It  till  It 
would  appear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet 
*y  continued  aocumulalion  of  questions  we 
found,  that  tbe  translation  meant,  If  any  mean- 
Sfbl^  ^^^  '^  nothing  else  than  the  Irish 


We  heard  of  mastv 
had  been,  in  the  handn  of  anmebody's  f«fcff,  c 
grandfather;  hot  at  lant  we  had  no  n»t% 
believe  they  were  tfCber  thm  Irfah.  Mati 
mcntkma  Irish,  but  never  any  Etae  asaaainipa 
to  be  found  in  the  iatoiids  In  hia  time 

I  suppooe  my  opinina  oT  the  Foeamsf  Om^ 
isalready  diacovered.  I  hdieve  they  aewr  & 
isted  in  any  other  form  than  that  whiAw«hs 
aeen.  The  editor,  or  nuthor,  never  cnidAw 
the  original ;  nor  can  U  he  shewn  by  aay  «ke  I 
To  revenge  roaaonaUe  iascrednlity,  by  i 
evidence,  la  a  degree  at  I 


tbe  worid  ia  not  yet  ae^aa|nted  ;  m 
audadty  ia  the  last  refia^  of  gnflt-  Itwmybr 
easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  It;  hnt  whsnce  «di 
it  be  had?  It  ia  too  long  to  he  remembeKd,  ai 
the  language  formeriy  had  nothing  vrioa 
Hebasdoabaesainaerted  names  that  dnaja 
in  popular  atoriee,  and  may  havetraaslatfdan 
wandering  ballads,  if  any  ean  he  fiwad;  ei 
the  names,  and  aome  of  tbe  iniiwea,  beii^  Ree- 
lected, make  an  inaecarate  auditer  imagiae,  \p 
the  help  of  Calodoniaa  bigotry,  thatheknk. 
mcriy  heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  In  Sky,  vh 
had  need  all  arto  to  make  me  hdicve  the  fw- 
inenem  of  the  book,  whether  at  last  hebdimt 
it  himself?  bat  ha  woaM  not  answer.  Bt 
wished  me  to  bo  doeelvod,  fisr  the  hoooer  «f  bi 
country ;  but  would  not  directly  and  fonsaih 
deceive  mo.  Yet  has  thla  nun's  cestinMsy  his 
publicly  produced,  aa  of  one  tiiat  held  Fmpl  t* 
be  the  work  of  Oasian. 

It  Is  said,  that  aome  men  of  Integrity  pnA> 
to  have  heard  porta  of  It,  hat  they  aU  haH 
them  when  they  wore  boya ;  and  it  wm  m^ 
said  that  any  of  them  could  reeito  six  lh» 
They  remember  names^  and  perhapa  aome  pn> 
verbial  sentimonto  ;  and  having  no  distinct  idai! 
coin  a  reaembianoa  withoat  an  origioaL  Th 
persuasion  of  the  SooCa,  however,  U  hr  &^ 
oniversal;  and  in  a  question  eo  capable  of  pn*^/ 
why  should  doubt  be  anflhred  to  ooaclnue?  Tbe 
editor  baa  been  heard  to  aay,  that  part  of  <i^ 
poem  vras  received  by  him,  in  ti»e  Saxon  rk>- 
racter.  He  has  then  found,  by  some  peoilitf 
fortune^  an  unwritten  languagey  written  in  > 
character  which  the  natives  probably  never  he- 
held. 

I  have  yet  suppoeed  no  impoetnre  but  in  tht 
publisher;  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty/  t^ 
some  translations  have  not  been  hitely  ni^^ 
that  may  now  be  obtruded  aa  parta  of  the  origi 
nal  work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  tttveg 
temptation  to  deceit  on  the  €Kha>,  especially  t* 
deceit  of  which  no  personal  i^juiy  ia  Uie  coDs^ 
quence,  and  which  flattera  the  author  witlr  hb 
own  ingenuity.  The  Scota  have  aemctbiDg  t» 
plead  for  their  easy  reception  of  an  laiprobsble 
fiction :  they  are  seduced  by  their  fondness  fur 
their  supposed  anoestora.     A    Sootchmao  mint 
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De  ft  rery  ttordy  moralist,  who  does  not  Ioto 
Scotland  beitn-  than  truth;  he  will  alvirayB  love 
it  better  than  inquiry ;  and  if  falsehood  flatters 
bis  Tanity,  will  not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it 
Neither  ought  the  English  to  be  much  influenc- 
ed by  Seotch  authority;  for  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  whole  Erse  nation*  the  Low- 
landers  are  at  least  as  ignorant  as  ourselres.  To 
be  ignorant  is  painful;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
quiet  our  uneasiness  by  the  delusive  opiate  of 
hasty  persuasion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could 
not  read,  have  been  supposed  to  write ;  in  which 
the  giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the 
ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity 
with  Ossian.  If  we  have  not  searched  the 
Magellanic  regions,  let  us  however  forbear  to 
people  them  with  Fatagons. 

Having  waited  some  days,  at  Armldel,  we 
were  flattered  at  last  with  a  wind  that  promised 
to  convey  us  to  MulL  W6  went  on  board  a  boat 
that  was  taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the  isle  of  Sky 
behind  us.  We  were  doomed  to  experience, 
like  others,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  wind, 
which  blew  against  us,  in  a  short  time,  with 
such  violence,  that  we,  being  no  seasoned  sailors, 
were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempest.  I  was  sea- 
sick, and  lay  down.  Mr.  Boswell  kept  the 
deck.  The  master  knew  not  well  whither  to 
go;  and  our  difficulties  might  perhaps  have 
filled  a  very  pathetic  page,  had  not  Mr.  Maclean 
of  Col,  who,  with  every  other  qualification 
which  insular  life  requires,  is  a  very  active  and 
skilful  mariner,  piloted  us  safe  into  his  own 
harbour. 


Ik  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  under  the 
isle  of  Col,  where  we  landed;  and  passed  the 
first  day  and  night  with  captain  Maclean,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  lived  some  time  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  having  dethroned  no  Nabob,  is  not 
too  rich  to  settle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might 
have  bad  an  easy  passage  to  Mull;  but  having, 
contrarily  to  our  own  intention,  landed  upon  a 
new  ialand,  we  would  not  leave  it  wholly  unex- 
amined. We  therefore  suffered  the  vessel  to 
depart  without  us,  and  trusted  the  skies  for  an- 
other wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  numerous 
family,  has,  for  some  time  past,  resided  at  Aber- 
deen, that  he  may  superintend  their  education, 
and  leaves  the  young  gentleman,  our  iriend,  to 
goVem  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  a 
Highland  chief.  By  the  absence  of  the  laird's  ] 
family,  our  entertainment  was  made  more  diffi-  , 
cult,  because  the  house  was  in  a  gi*eat  degree 
disfumished ;  but  young  Col's  kindness  and  ac>  \ 


tivity  supplied  all  defects,  and  procured  us  more 
than  suflicient  accommodation. 

Here  I  first  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed ; 
and  if  there  had  been  many  spectators,  should 
have  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  figure  in 
the  march.  The  horses  of  the  islands,  as  of 
other  barren  countries,  are  very  low ;  they  are 
indeed  musculoos  and  strong,  beyond  what  their 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting ;  but  a  bulky  man 
upon  one  of  their  backs  makes  a  very  dispropor- 
tionate appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  captain  Maclean  we 
went  to  Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  the  minister  of  Col,  whom  we 
found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  house  of  only  one 
floor,  but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not 
inelegantly  furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  th« 
reputation  of  great  lean^ing :  he  is  seventy-se- 
ven years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  of  ve-. 
nerable  dignity  excelling  what  I  remember  in 
any  other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  his 
appearance.  I  lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by 
treating  a  heretical  writer  with  more  regard 
than,  in  Jiis  opinion,  a  heretic  could  deserve.  I 
honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  much  cen- 
sure his  asperity.  A  man  who  has  settled  his 
opinions,  does  not  love  to  have  the  tranquillity 
of  his  conviction  disturbed ;  and  at  seventy-seven 
it  is  time  to  be  in  earnest. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  lately  puh- 
lished,  and  of  which  the  learned  Mr.  Macqueen 
of  Sky  spoke  with  commendation;  but  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  au- 
ditors by  an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I 
inferred,  that  the  language  of  the  translation 
was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
number  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
of  a  hut  is  not  very  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
portunity of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw 
the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  wit- 
nesses of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  of  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  often  contains  more  islands 
than  one ;  and  each  island  can  have  the  minister 
only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I 
think;  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  the  present  ecdesinsti- 
cal  constitution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in 
a  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather :  and  in  those  islands  where  the  minis- 
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Icr  doM  not  residt,  it  Is  impossible  to  t»ll  how 
many  wseks  or  months  may  pass  nithoot  any 
puhllc  ossrelss  of  religion. 


otnsiroL  nr  col. 

Ama  «  riioft  ooBTorsatioii  with  Mn  Maclca», 
wa  want  on  ta  Orisalpal,  a  hooaa  and  Ihrm  ta- 
MUrted  hf  Mr.  ]VIaaiw«7n«  where  I  saw  nrarsof 
the  ancient  IMh  of  a  Highlandef  than  I  had  yet 
found.  Mrs.  Maosweyn  eouid  speak  no  English, 
and  had  ne^r  eaen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  di  Sky,  Mull,  and  Col :  hut  she  was 
hospllable  and  good-hnmoored,  and  spread  her 
iaUe  with  soffldent  Uberdlty.  We  found  tea 
here  as  in  etery  other  phice,  hut  our  qioons 
were  of  horn* 

The  house  of  Grimipol  stands  hy  a  hrook  very 
rlear  and  quick ;  which  Is,  I  luppose,  one  of  Oie 
most  copious  streams  In  the  Idfamd.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  aetlob,  much  celebrated  In 
a>e  traditional  history  of  Cd,  hut  which  pro- 
bably no  two  relaten  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  In  the  obscure  ages,  Maenell  of 
Barra  married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  hlid  the 
isle  of  Col  for  her  Jointure.  Whether  Macnell 
detained  Col,  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  lived  so  long  a«  to  make  her  heln 
impatient,  Is  pcrfaape  not  now  known.  The 
.  younger  son,  called  John  Gerres,  or  John  the 
Giant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recorerlng  his  inheritance;  and 
getting  sojne  adventurers  together,  which  in 
those  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  In- 
Taded  Col.  lie  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  flffcy  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Artorlnlsh  in  Monrem, 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Madeod,  and 
was  then  with  bis  enemies  In  a  tent.  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  servant,  whom  he 
ordered  to  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he 
should  see  the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  strike 
with  his  dirk ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Mac- 
lean,  as  any  man  provoked  him,  to  lay  hands 
upon  him,  and  push  him  back.  He  entered  the 
tent  alone,  with  his  Locbaber  axe  in  his  hand, 
and  struck  such  terror  into  the  whole  assembly, 
that  they  dismissed  his  unde. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  saw  the  sentind, 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to 
Grisslpol,  to  give  Macnell,  who  was  there  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  an  account  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  M»cgill,  one  of  his  followers, 
that  if  be  intercepted  that  dangerous  intelli- 
gence, by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  give 
him  certain  lands  in  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
Macgill  pursued  the  messenger,  and  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  till 
Tery  lately,  held  the  lands  in  MulL 

The  alarm  bdng  thus  prevented,  he  came  un- 


orpectedly  upon  Macnell.  Chldh  were  ia  tluae 
dayt  never  whoHy  unproridcd  fbr  an  enemy.  A 
,  flght  ensued.  In  which  one  of  their  Mlowcn  is 
;  said  to  have  given  an  extmordiiiarj  proof  ef  ae- 
ttvHj,  hy  hounding  backwards  over  the  bnok 
of  Griarfpal.  Maeneil  being  kfiled,  and  mwr 
of  hlo  clan  destroyed,  Madena  took  pesHmoB 
of  the  Ishmd,  which  the  MacneUs  attempted  t> 
hy  another  inTasian,  but  were  defeated 


Bfadean,  in  Us  tun,  invaded  tiie  estate  of  tin 
Maeneils»  took  tlie  castle  of  Bracaeig,  and  cra- 
4uered  the  Isle  of  Bam,  which  be  hdd  for 
seven  years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  hein. 

CASTLt  or  CO  I.. 

Faox  Grisdpol,  Mr.  Maclean  oondueted  us  tt 
his  fiithsr's  seat ;  a  neat  new  bouse  erected  nrai 
the  old  castle,  I  dilnk,  by  ^d  laat  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  oar  atation,  snd 
lived  very  oommodlously  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fiilr  wind,  whidi  we 
did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we  bad  time  to  gtn 
some  information  of  the  preaent  state  ot  Col. 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  pskly  hy  oocasiond  ex- 
cursions. 

Col  Is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  lenftb, 
and  three  In  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
belongs  to  Madean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the 
only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky;  it  is  rather  one 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken^  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plana 
that  strike  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
Island  nothing  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  uncultivated  paru  are  dotfaed 
with  heath,  among  which  industry  has  inter- 
spersed spots  of  grass  and  com  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  Young  Col 
who  has  a  Tery  laudable  desire  of  improving  Iii' 
patrimony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  on 
orchard ;  which,  if  it  be  sheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  perhaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  his 
own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  provide  food  for 
his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  innovation  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  pro- 
ject of  a  young  head,  heated  with  EngUsh 
fancies;  but  he  has  now  found  that  turnilM 
will  really  grow,  and  that  hungry  sheep  and 
cows  will  i*eally  eat  them. 

By  such  acquisitions  as  these,  the  Hebrides 
may  in  time  rise  above  their  annual  distreff* 
Wherever  heath  will  grow,  there  Is  reason  to 
think  something  better  may  draw  nourishment; 
and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  plaee^ 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soil 
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CdI  bM  mMiy  locli%  tome  of  whMi 
troati  and  wis,  and  otbers  hare  nerar  yet  been 
stocked;  another  proof  of  the  tufUgenee  of  the 
idaaden,  who  might  take  ilah  in  the  inland 
waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  tea. 

Their  quadropeda  are  hoTMe,  cowi,  eheep^  and 
goati.  They  have  neither  deer,  haree»  nor  rah- 
bite.  They  hare  no  vermin  ezoept  rat%  which 
have  been  lately  bmnght  thither  by  aea,  aa  to 
other  plaoee ;  and  are  free  fivm  aerpente,  firega, 
and  toads. 

Thehartest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewie,  ia  ripe  sooner 
than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  ia  never  cold, 
bat  very  tempestaous.  I  know  not  that  I  erer 
heard  the  wfakd  so  load  in  any  other  plaoe ;  and 
Mr.  BoeweU  obeerred,  that  its  noise  was  aU  its 
own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  increase  it. 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  tempests ; 
for  they  have  thrown  the  sand  from  the  shore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is 
said  still  to  encroach  and  destroy  more  and  more 
pastors ;  bat  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any 
surveya  er  landmarks,  its  limits  haye  been  erer 
fixed,  or  its  progreesionaaesrtained.  If  one  man 
has  confidence  enoogh  to  eay,  that  it  advances^ 
nobody  can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him  in 
denying  it.  The  reaaon  why  it  ie  not  spread  to 
a  greater  extent,  eeema  to  be^  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almeat  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
doee  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  atorma 
can  pat  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and 
so  small  the  partidee,  that  if  a  tnTcller  should 
be  caught  by  a  sadden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  Tcry  dlifieult  to  eecape  with  life. 

For  natural  carioeltiee  I  was  shown  only  two 
great  masses  of  stone,  which  Ue  looee  upon  the 
ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  otiMr 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bottom.  They  cer- 
tainly were  nerer  put  into  their  present  placs 
by  human  strength  or  skill ;  and  though  an 
earthquake  might  have  broken  off  the  lower 
stone,  and  rolled  it  into  the  yalley,  no  account 
can  be  given  of  the  other,  which  llee  on  the  hill, 
unless,  which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  still 
near  it  some  higher  rock,  from  which  it  might 
be  torn.  All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their 
earliest  ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stonss 
are  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a 
giant  and  his  mistress.  There  are  so  many  more 
Important  things  of  which  human  knowledge 
can  give  no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us, 
if  we  speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  CoL 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nlne- 
and'twenty  years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  pro- 
bably some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  list. 
The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  were  eight  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numl>ers 
are  seldom  exact.  But  in  this  case  the  aatho> 
rity  is  good,  and  the  error  likely  to  be  little.    If 


to  the  eight  hondred  be  added  what  the  laws  of 
oompntation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
at  least  a  thousand ;  and  If  the  dimensions  of  the 
country  have  been  accurately  related,  every  mile 
maintaina  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than 
the  appearance  of  the  oountry  seems  to  admit ; 
for  wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  seee  much 
waste  and  little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measure  haa  ever 
been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people,  who 
have  been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  euppoeed, 
that  a  computed  mile  contains  a  mile  and  a  half, 
as  was  commonly  found  trae  in  the  mensuration 
of  the  English  roods,  and  we  shall  then  allot 
nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees  much  bet- 
ter with  ocular  obeervation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  Islands,  are  the 
laird,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  nnder-tenanta. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  extensive 
posseesions,  being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extensive  island 
of  Rum,  and  a  very  considerable  territory  in 
MuU. 

Rum  Is  one  of  the  larger  islands  almost 
square,  and  therefi>re  of  great  capacity  in  pro- 
portion to  its  sides.  By  the  usual  method  of 
eetimating  computed  extent,  it  may  contain 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  equare  mllea. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  was 
porchaaed  by  Col ;  who,  in  seme  dispute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Clanronald  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  nine  montlis  in  confinement.  Its  owner 
repreeents  it  aa  monntainoas,  ragged,  and  bar- 
ren. In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  Thehorsea 
are  very  small,  bat  of  a  breed  eminent  for 
beauty.  Col,  not  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them 
fttmi  a  tenant ;  who  told  him  that  aa  he  was  of 
a  shape  uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  cell 
him  but  at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever  had 
him  should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  to  be  In  Bam  «  race  of  horsei 
yet  smaller,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  above 
thirty-six  inches. 

The  rant  of  Rom  Is  not  gnat.  Mr.  Maclean 
dedared  that  he  should  be  very  riah,  if  he  could 
eet  his  land  at  two-penos  halfpenny  an  acre. 
The  inhabitants  ara  fifty-eight  lamiliea,  who 
continued  papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird 
became  a  protestant.  Their  adherence  to  their 
old  religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance 
of  the  laird's  sister,  a  xealous  Romanist,  till  one 
Sunday  as  they  were  going  to  mass  nndsr  the 
conduct  of  their  patroness,  Maclean  met  them 
on  the  vray,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  ydlaiw  stickt  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which 
the  Erse  had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the 
kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since  depart- 
ed. Since  the  use  of  this  method  of  conversion, 
the  inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canna,  who  conti- 
nue papists,  call  the  pmteetantism  of  Rum,  the 
religion  of  the  TeUow  Sack, 
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TIm  vmlj  pngUk  idandi  art  Egg  and  Guuia. 
Egf  h  th*  primOpdlblMid  of  •  pwfah.  In  wliich, 
thoiifb  lie  bM  no  tongngktUmf  tht  praCertatot 
nOniaCer  reaMaa.  I  bava  haard  af  iio«hli^  oo- 
rioua  in  it,  but  iba  cava  In  wblob  «  fonaar  fa- 
aaration  of  tba  lilandan  wata  ■natbatad  bj 
Madaod. 

Ifwa  bad  travalladwitb  mat*  Maura,  It  bid 
JMi  bian  flt  to  bara  nqgiactad  tba  popidi  idandi. 
Fopary  ia  &Toarabla  to  eenmaoji  and  amanf 
Ignorant  natiooa  oaramooj  ia  tba  only  prw 
vaUva  of  tradition.  Sinea  prataatantlm  wat 
axtandad  U  tba  aavaga  porta  of  Soatland,  it  bai 
pvbapa  baan  ono  of  tiio  ebiaf  bibouia  of  tiio 


tbcj  eantinuad  tba  ramaqubranoa  of  tba  ftraar 
rd^ion.  We,  tbarafora,  wbo  came  to  aea  oU 
Iraditiona,  and  aea  antiqoatad  mannart»  iboold 
probaU/  bava  Ibond  tbam  among  tlia  papiata. 


Clanronald.  It  la  aaid  not  to  oomprSaa  maia 
tban  twdva  aika  of  land,  and  yat  maJntaJna  aa 
nany  inbabltanta  aa  Rom. 

Wa  wata  at  Col  under  tba  protactiao  of  tba 
yapng  bdrd,  witboot  any  of  tba  diatreeNa  wbicb 
Mr.  Pennant,  in  a  flt  of  dmple  credulity,  aeema 
to  tbink  alaaoat  wortby  of  an  d^y  by  Oadan. 
Wbatavar  wa  rovad,  wa  ware  plaaaed  to  eee  tba 
viTaranaa  witb  wbiob  bit  anbjeoU  lagardad  bim. 
Ha  did  net  andeavonr  to  daule  tbam  by  any 
BBagnlfiaenaaofdiaea:  bieonly  dietinotion  waa 
«  ftntbar  in  bU  bonnet :  but  aa  aoon  aa  be  ap- 
paarod,  tbay  feraaok  tbair  work  and  eloatarad 
aboatbim:  be  took  tbam  by  tba  band,  and  tbay 
eaamod  mutually  daligbtad.  Ha  baa  tbe  proper 
diapodtlon  of  a  ebiaftain,  and  aaanu  dednraa  to 
ooatinne  tbe  cuatoma  of  bia  bouae.  Tba  bn- 
plper  played  regularly,  wban  dinner  waa  aerred, 

L...^.^ -      .^J     J ^.     - J 


e ;  and  be  brougbt  no  di^tuoe  upon  tbe  fii- 
mily  of  Ranldn,  wbiob  bae  long  auppliad  tbe 
barda  ai  Cd  witb  baraditaiy  muaio. 

Tba  tadtamen  of  Col  aeam  to  UTa  witb  lam 
dignity  and  oomranieaea  tban  tboaa  of  Sky 
wbaro  tbey  bad  good  bouaee,  and  taUee  not 
only  plentifu],  but  ddieata.  In  Col  only  two 
baueeapaiy  tbe  window  tax;  for  only  two  buTo 
dx  windowa,  wbi4d^  1  auppoae^  mn  tba  laiid*a 
and  Mr.  Maoawayn'a. 

TIm  rente  bare,  till  witbin  aeren  yean,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  tbe  tananta  finding  tbat  cattie 
and  aomjariad  in  tbdr  price,  dednd  for  tba 
future  togire  tbdr  Undlord money  ;  wbicb,  not 
baring  yet  arrived  «t  tba  pbikaophy  of  com- 
meree,  Ibey  condder  aa  bdng  eVery  year  of  tba 
eamaTalue. 

We  were  toldofnpMticularmodeofundcr- 
i^«L  '  "^  ^  ***•  ««»ltivaUon  of  bie 
l^T  L?"  ^T^'"^  ^*'  performing  all  Um 
^  i^.'J:^*  tbi^part  of  U,e  A  they 
•nau  wep  e  certain  numb«r  of  cowa,  abeep,  and 


a  tUid  part  eftehmi 
Tbn^  bylemtbantiMCillagaoftWBacni^Ap 
pay  tba  rent  of  ana. 

Tbrnaiatanaatobdawtbanakeftadmi, 
tbat  bava got amailar  tMMnte  ante  Am;b 
in  evwy  pinea,  whara  naeeey  ianet  Aeforai 
equivalent,  tbera  mnnt  baaomawb^hbni 
immedlaldy  paid  by  daUy  food. 

A  country  tbnt  baa  nn  naaoay,  h  *y  at  aoa 

nv 
triee  are 
Taquiiaa 
penny  ia  eaaily  givan 


A  penny  ia  likawiaa  eaaUy  apant ;  but 
tbay  are  unprepared,  ruquire  beam  »on,d 
fire,  and  utcnaila,  wblnh  tha  bcggarka^eiN 
wberetofind. 


Yet  bcggan  tiiara' 


wboindr 


ftom  idand  to  idand.  Wehad  iaoarpnnp* 
Mull  tba  company  of  a  wooaanaadWrcifli 
wbo  bad  axbauated  tbe  oharity  of  Cd.  Tb, 
arrival  of  a  beggar  on  an  iaiand  ie  tecwdi  | 
dniatrooe  evant.  E vwy  body  condAf*  itok 
ebaU  bava  tha  kaa  lor  wbat  hm  pn»mf.\ 
Tbdr  alma,  I  bdieva,  ia  geMraDyaalwd. 

Near  to  Col  ia  anatbar  laland  edW  IV^ 
eminffitfbritoftrtiUty.  Thoe^bitb^J^ 
tba  extent  of  Rnaa,  it  la  ao  wdl  V^V^T^ 
diera  bava  ^pmitd,  not  long  ago,  aint^ 
drad  andlburteenatafnacraL  TbeFi««7<'{ 
dead  beggara  to  it,  wbo  MOMd  a 

to  tba  inbabltanta,  tlMtftW* 

waadrawnup,  by  wbicb tbej d^ 
tbemadTca  to  grant  no  mora  rdlef  to  am 
wanderara,  becanaa  tbey  had  amanf  tlien  <* 
indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  theyc* 
eidared  aa  entitled  to  aU  tbnt  tbey  eooUirin 
I  have  read  tba  atipuUdoo,  wbicb  waiin^ 
witb  Juridical  formaUty,  but  ww  wrmwi0 
valid  by  regular  aubecriptlon. 

If  tbe  inbabltanta  of  Col  have  odiivj 
give,  it  ia  not  tbat  tbey  are  nppretMd  try  ^ 
hmdlord;  their  leaaee eeem  to  be  vcryproAwfe 
One  farmer,  wbo  paya  only  acTcn  poao<ii •*!'''  | 
bae  malntiint^  eavan  dangbtera  and  three  m^ 
of  whom  tbe  ddeat  ia  educated  at  AberdceoW 
theminiecry;  and  no w,  at  every  vaoUioo*  ^f** ' 
a  acbod  in  Cd. 

Life  ia  here,  in  aome  re^pecta,  improved  be^ 

tbe  condition  of  aoma  other  ialandi.  ^^^ 
what  b  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  th«*^ 
of  aome  wandering  pedlar  may  alford  en  <9IP|'' 
tunity ;  but  in  Cd  there  ia  a  ataa^ng  abop,  if 
in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  diop  in  the  ni""*' 
m  in  other  phboei  of  Uttla  fraqnentatloOr  i^  "^ 
podtory  of  every  tbing  reqnidto  for  eoouBf 
uee.  Mr.  Boewell^s  journal  waa  ttkd,  v>A^ 
bought  some  paper  in  Col.  To  a  oto  <^ 
rangce  tbe  streets  of  London,  where  he  to  te0p*" 
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to  oontrifv  WMto  for  lh«  plMMura  of  lai^/lng 
them,  a  thop  affords  no  Imtigt  worthy  of  attention, 
hut  in  an  island  it  tarns  the  balance  of  ezistenoe 
between  good  and  otIL  To  Uto  in  perpetual  want 
of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture, 
but  of  constant  Teication.  1  hare  in  Sky  bad 
some  dittoolty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a 
woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  is,  the  Islanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themselT^  with  soeoedaneoas  means  for  many 
oommon  porpooes.  I  hsTe  seen  the  chief  man  of 
a  Tery  wide  district  riding  with*  a  baiter  for  a 
bridle,  and  goTsmlng  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 
curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  howerer,  do  not  want  dex- 
terity to  supply  some  of  their  oeesasities.  Sctc- 
lal  arts  which  make  trades^  and  demand  ap- 
prenticesbipa  in  great  dtiee,  are  here  the  prao- 
tlcee  of  daily  economy.  In  every  house  candles 
are  made,  both  moulded  and  dipped.  Their 
wicks  are  small  shreds  of  linen  cloth.  They  all 
know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy  oil  for 
their  lampe.  They  all  tan  skins  and  make 
brogues* 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many 
cottsges,  but  they  very  frequently  stood  sbigle 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hlils 
opened  a  jAaee  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  a^loining;  thus  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  sodal  commerce  and  mutual  offices, 
and  of  some  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Western  Islands 
any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  make  pre- 
tensions to  be  called  a  town,  except  in  the  isle 
of  Lewis,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

If  Lewie  is  distinguished  by  a  town.  Col  has 
also  something  peculiar.  The  young  laird  has 
attempted  what  no  islander  perhape  ever  thought 
on.  He  has  begun  a  road  capable  of  a  wheel- 
carrisge.  He  has  carried  it  about  a  mile,  and 
will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  from  his 
house  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining; 
they  are  paid  by  a  very  easy  composition.  The 
malt-tax  for  Col  is  twenty  shillings.  Whisky 
Is  very  plentiful :  there  are  several  stiUs  in  the 
island,  and  more  is  made  than  the  Inhabitants 


The  great  business  of  hisular  policy  Is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the 
world  has  been  let  in  upon  them,  they  have 
beard  of  hi^pier  dimates  and  less  arbitrary 
government;  and  if  they  are  disgusted,  have 
emissaries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land 
and  hdusss,  as  a  reward  for  deserting  their  chief 
and  dan.  Many  have  depcuied  both  from  the 
main  of  Scotland  and  fibm  the  Islands ;  and  all 
that  go  may  be  considered  as  sul^Jecta  lost  to  the 
Brltidi  crown ;  for  a  nation  scattered  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  America,  resembles  rays 
4i  verging  from  a  focus.    All  the  rays  remain, 


but  the  heat  is  gone.  Their  power  ootoslsted  in 
tlieir  concentration;  when  they  are  dispersed, 
they  have  no  effect. 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by 
the  change;  but  tliey  are  ncufe  happy  as  a  nation, 
for  they  are  a  nation  no  longer.  As  they  con* 
tribute  not  to  the  proeperity  of  any  community, 
tibey  must  want  that  security,  that  dignity,  that 
happiness,  whatever  It  be,  whidi  a  prosperous 
community  throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  Ittmed 
to  be  weary  of  thehr  heath  and  rodts,  but  attend 
thdr  agriculture  and  their  dairiec,  without  lia- 
tening  to  American  seducements. 

There  are  some  however  who  think  that  this 
emigration  has  raised  terror  disproportionate  to 
its  real  evil;  and  that  it  Is  only  a  new  mode  of 
dohig  what  was  always  done.  The  Highlands, 
they  say,  never  maintained  their  natural  In- 
habitants: but  the  people,  when  they  found 
themsdves  too  numerous.  Instead  of  extending 
cultivation,  provided  for  themsdves  by  a  more 
compendious  method^  and  sought  better  fortune 
in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
away  in  collective  bodiea^  but  withdrew  in- 
vidbly,  a  few  at  a  time ;  but  the  whole  number 
of  frigitives  was  not  lees,  and  the  diflerence  be- 
tween other  times  and  this,  is  only  the  same  as 
between  evaporation  and  effudon. 

This  is  plaudble,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
true.  Those  who  went  liefore,  if  they  were  not 
sensibly  missed,  as  the  argument  supposes,  must 
have  gone  dther  in  less  number,  or  In  a  manner 
less  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because  for- 
merly there  was  no  complaint.  Those  who 
then  left  the  country,  were  generally  the  Idle 
dependants  on  overburdened  families,  or  men 
who  had  no  property,  and  therefore  carried 
away  only  themsdves.  In  the  present  eager- 
ness of  emigration,  ftmllies,  and  almost  com- 
munities, go  away  together.  Those  who  were 
considered  as  prosperous  and  vrealtby,  sdl  thdr 
stock  and  carry  away  the  money.  Once  none 
went  away  but  the  usdsss  and  poor ;  in  some 
psrts  there  Is  now  reason  to  fear,  that  none  will 
stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remove  them- 
sdves, and  too  useless  to  be  removed  kt  the  cost 
of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in 
Col  than  in  other  places;  but  every  where 
something  may  be  gleaned. 

How  ladles  were  portioned,  when  there  was 
no  money,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  English- 
man to  guess.  In  164^  Madean  of  Dronart  in 
Mull  married  hie  sister  Fingala  to  Maclean  of 
Col,  vrith  a  hundred  and  dghty  kine ;  and  sti- 
pulated, that  If  she  beciane  a  widow,  her  join- 
ture should  be  tinree  hundred  and  d^tty.  I  sup- 
pose some  proportionals  tract  of  land  was  ap- 
propriated to  tiieir  pasturage. 

The  dispodtion  to  pompous  and  expensive 
funends,  which  has  at  one  time  or  other  pre* 
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viIUmI  in  tiM  mott  puts  of  the  eiTiMsed  world* 
It  not  yot  tappre—d  in  the  lilandt,  tboo^li  aoiii« 
of  the  eoeient  •olemnitiee  are  worn  away,  and 
singere  are  no  loafer  hired  to  atteod  the  pro- 
ceaeioD.  Nineteen  yeart  ago»  at  the  burial  of 
the  hdid  er  Col,  were  hlllod  thirty  ww%  and 
about  fifty  aheep.  The  anmber  of  the  oowa  is 
poritively  told,  and  we  most  aoppeae  other  ▼§»• 
tnals  in  like  proportlea. 

Mr.  Madean  inlbnned  na  of  an  old  faaa»  of 
whieh  he  did  not  tell  the  originaT,  bat  which 
may  perfaape  be  need  in  other  plaoei,  where  the 
rtaeon  of  It  is  not  yet  finvoC  At  New-year's 
ere.  In  the  haU  or  CMtle  of  the  hiird,  where,  at 
ftstal  seasons,  there  nay  be  snppoeed  a  rery  nn- 
meroQs  eompany,  one  man  drueeei  himeelf  in  a 
oow*s  hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat  with 
sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  nslse  roond  the 
house,  which  all  the  eompany  quits  in  a  ooon- 
terfeited  IHght;  the  doer  le  then  shat.  At 
Nsw-year*s  ete  diera  le  no  great  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  doom  In  the  Hebrides.  They  are 
oure  soon  to  rsooTor  from  their  tenor  enough  to 
solieit  for  re-admission ;  which,  for  the  honour 
of  poetry,  le  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating 
a  Teree,  with  which  thoee  that  are  knowing  and 
provident  take  care  to  be  fumishad. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Madean  stands  the 
eastls  of  Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  the 
laird,  till  the  house  was  built.  It  Is  built  upon 
a  rock,  as  Mr.  Boswell  remarked,  that  it  might 
not  be  mined.  It  Is  very  strong,  and  having 
been  not  long  uninhabited,  ie  yet  In  repair.  On 
the  wall  was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  in- 
scription, importing,  that  if  any  man  of  the  clan 
of  Madonlch  shall  appear  before  this  castle, 
though  he  come  at  midnight,  with  a  msn's  head 
In  his  hand,  he  sball  there  And  safoly  and  pro* 
tectum  agalnet  aU  but  the  king. 

This  Is  an  old  Highland  trsaty,  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  Maclean,  the  eon  of 
John  Oenrae,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conqner- 
ed  Barra,  had  obtained,  it  Is  said,  from  Jamee 
the  Second,  a  grant  of  the  Unda  of  Lochlel,  for- 
foited,  I  enppoee,  by  eome  oAnee  ^ainet  the 
state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  In  those  days  quiet- 
ly  resigned ;  Madean,  therefore,  went  with  an 
armed  force  to  sdae  his  now  pnawleus,  and  1 
know  not  for  what  reaeon,  took  hie  wifo  with 
him.  The  Camerons  rose  In  defence  of  their 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Nees,  near  the  plaee  where  Fort  Angas- 
tus  now  stands,  in  which  Lochld  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Madean,  with  hie  fdlowers,  was 
defeated  and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  conqnei^ 
ori»  and  being  found  pregnant,  was  placed  In  the 
custody  of  Madonlch,  one  of  a  tribe  or  fomily 
I  r  inched  from  Cameron,  with  erdcn,  if  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  hfan.  If  A  giri,  to  spare 
her 


*s  wlfo^  wh»  was  widk  cUU  &h 
wiss,  had  a  girl  aboot  tlM  aansc  thns  si  Hid 
lady  Maclean  brought  n  hoy;  and  Msdaiitk, 
with  BtOffo  gmierodty  to  his  captive,  thm  ftMij 
to  hie  trust,  oootrivod  that  tha  «hildRa  iMI 
bechangsd. 

Madean hdng thos pnaarrei  fromtetk.! 
time  rseovcred  his  orifiiml  pntrlmsny;  mis 
gratitude  to  hb  friend,  nande  his  cssde  s  ybe 
of  rsAige  to  any  of  the  dan  that  shsoUihii 
himself  In  danger;  and  as  a  proof  ef  ndynes 
ooniidenee^  Madean  took  itpao  hi— ilf  mi  b 
poeterity  the  cars  of  odncatii:«  the  haviflh^ 
lonich. 

This  story,  llko  all  adior  tralitisM  n  tk 
Highhuids,  is  varloody  ralatod;   but  ihm^ 


feet  Is  troe.  Madean  nadoohtedly  owd  ki 
prassrvatlon  to  Madonich  ;  fisr  the  tnstj  h 
tfreen  the  two  fomllioe  has  been  atrkdy  sfeHf. 
ed:  itdidnotalnklntadteMaaadoUhim,to 
continued  In  its  lull  foree  while  the  cUdhoi 
retained  thdr  power.  Ikara  f«adadsMB4if 
protection,  made  not  oMra  than  thir^-«na 
years  ago,  for  one  of  tfw  Madeaifhs,  wtad 
Ewea  Cameron,  who  had  boeo  aeeeessry  toih 
death  of  Maeosartln,  and  had  bosn  baniiM  If 
Lochid,  his  lord,  for  a  osrtaln  term  ;  atfteo- 
piration  of  which  he  retomed  muriei  bm 
Fhmce;  but  the  Macnmrtlns,  not  satisM «tt 
the  punlehment,  vHmo  ho  attemptad  t»  n«h 
etUl  threatened  hhn  vrHh  vcBfoaaoe.  Hetl»- 
fore aeked,  and  obtahied,  shdtor  fta  the  idii^ 
Col. 

The  power  of  protoetion  sal 
but  what  the  law  permito  Is  yet 
Madean  of  Cd  now  edncataa  the  hdr  ef  M»- 
lonidi. 

There  stiU  remains  In  the  Ishuads,  thongk  Us 
passing  fost  avray,  the  custom  of  foetsnge.  A 
kird,  aman  of  wedth  and  emincnoe,  Mn*ktf 
child,  dtber  male  or  female,  to  a  tarksmsa, « 
tenant,  to  be  foetered.  It  Is  not  alwaysbtaewt 
tenant,  but  aoose  distant  friend,  that  sttiiBi 
this  honour;  fer  an  honour  sooh  a  trust  ii  yvj 
naaonably  thought.  The  tcrasa  of  festoif* 
seem  to  vary  in  dllferent  idands.  In  MaU,  ihi 
fethcr  sends  with  his  chad  a  oertala  namkraf 
cows,  to  which  the  eame  number  isaddedlytbt 
foeterer.  The  fether  appropiiatea  a  prsportioD- 
able  extent  of  ground,  without  ront,  fer  Aeir 
pastursgo.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  b8l^fc^ 
longs  to  the  feetersr,  and  half  to  tho  child }  M 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  betweentwo  cows,  itb 
thedilld*e,  and  when  tho  child  rutanis  to  th 
parents,  it  is  aoeampanled  by  all  tho  cows  ghts, 
both  by  the  fether  and  by  tha  footmr,  wttk 
hdf  of  thelnersawofthostockhypwpsgstha. 
Theee  beasts  an  csasldered  aa  a  portion,  •a' 
called  MacaUvo  cattle,  of  whkdi  tfw  fetb«r  hm 
the  produce,  but  la  eoppeeed  not  to  have  the  fell 
preporty,  but  to  owe  tho  sans  vambcr  t»  di* 
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ehUdf  M  a  portion  to  tlio  daofbter,  or  a  stockfor 
the  aon. 

Childnn  contlmie  with  the  fiwterer  ^trhmpt  lix 
fun^  and  caimot^  where  thte  is  the  preotioe^  be 
ooneidered  eo  bnideniome.  The  fiDotcrer,  if  he 
fiTei  four  eowa,  reeeiToe  liloewiee  four,  aad  ha% 
while  the  child  oontinoee  with  him,  gnwi  finr 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calvee,  and  all 
the  milk,  for  whieh  he  pays  00I7  four  cows 
when  he  dismisses  his  dalif  tor  that  is  the  name 
for  a  foetersd  eUld. 

FoMeraf e  is,  I  bsUeiT%  sometimes  performed 
npon  mote  libersl  terms.  Our  friend,  the  joonf 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  of  Gris- 
sipdL  Maosweya  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
Jamee  Maodonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky ;  and  there- 
lore  Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not, 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  datt,  bowersr, 
at  bis  retom,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Maeeliye  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  effselB.  When 
Mscdonald  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
hie  fiunoB,  removed  from  Skyio  Col,  and  was  es- 
tablished at  GrissipoL 

These  oheerrations  we  made  by  fitvour  of  the 
contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island 
not  often  visited;  for  there  is  not  much  to 
amuse  curloeity,  or  to  attrset  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  a* 
the  eye  can  command,  there  is  a  general  herds- 
man, who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighboui^ 
hood,  and  whoee  station  is  upon  a  hill  from 
which  he  surveys  the  lower  grounds;  and  if 
one  man's  cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives 
them  back  to  their  own  borders.  But  other  means 
of  profit  begin  to  be  found  ;  kelp  Is  gathered 
and  burnt,  and  sloops  are  leaded  with  the  con- 
creted ashss.  Cultivation  is  likely  tfi  be  im- 
proved  by  the  skill  and  encouragement  of  the 
present  hefar,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  ob- 
seme  valleys  will  partake  of  the  general  pro- 
grses  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parte  which  belong  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  have  been  raised  from  fifty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bountiee 
of  the  sea  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  fiurm 
in  Southnist  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himself  con- 
demned  to  eelitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  wiU  find  the  usefulness  of  that  middle 
srder  of  tacksmen,  which  eome  who  applaud 
their  own  wiedom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  With* 
out  intelligence*  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
gregarious ;  and  little  intelligenoe  will  there  be, 
where  all  are  oonstrained  to  daily  labour,  and 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

AlUr  haviqg  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 


enriosity  was  latisfled,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  was 
not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  ne- 
csssitics,  the  master  agreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  wo  might  readily  pass  back  to  Scot- 


As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  &vouraUe  breath, 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  plea- 
santly in  the  vcesel,  and  were  landed  next  day 
at  Tabor  Morar,  a  port  In  Mull,  which  appears 
to  an  unezperienoed  eye  formed  for  the  security 
of  ships ;  for  ita  mouth  is  closed  by  a  small 
island,  which  admita  them  through  narrow  chao- 
nds  into  a  bason  sufficiently  capacious.  They 
an  indeed  safe  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a  hol- 
low between  the  mountains,  through  whieh  the 
wind  imues  from  the  land  with  very  mischievous 
violence. 

There  wa*  no  danger  while  we  wero  there^ 
and  we  found  sevoral  other  veeseU  at  anchor ; 
so  that  the  port  had  a  very  commercial  appear- 
ance. 

The  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined 
not  to  let  us  kee  his  company,  while  then  was 
any  difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us. 
His  influence  soon  appeared;  for  he  procured 
us  horses,  and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Madcan,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  very  pleasing  conversation.  Miss 
Maclean,  who  was  bom,  and  had  been  bred,  at 
Gla^ow,  having  romoved  with  her  father  to 
Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications,  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Erse  language,  which  she  bad 
not  learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by 
study,  and  was  die  only  interpreter  of  Erse 
poetry  that  I  oould  ever  find. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is  perhape  In  extent  the  third 
of  the  Hebridee.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters, 
nor  shot  into  promontories^  but  is  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  ite 
length.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  islands, 
thero  is  no  knowledge  qiproaching  to  exact. 
ness.  I  am  willing  to  estimate  it  as  containing 
about  three  hundred  squan  miles. 

Mull  had  suibnd  like  Sky  by  the  black  whi- 
ter of  seventy-ono»  In  which,  contrary  to  all  ez<* 
perience^  a  continued  frost  detained  the  snow 
eight  weeks  upon  the  gfoond.  Against  a  cala- 
mity never  known,  no  provision  hi^  been  made, 
and  tiie  people  could  only  pine  in  hdplem  mi- 
sery. One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle 
perished  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds ; 
a  loss  which  probably  moro  than  the  life  of  man 
is  necessary  to  repair.  la  eountriee  like  theso» 
the  descriptions  of  frmine  become  intelligible. 
Whero  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a 
soil  naturally  fertile,  th«>re  Is  commonly  a  super- 
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gNfWtk  VtA  of  grain  and  gnMi;  wlwa 
ni  ««wd«d  with  oaMfe;  aai  wfacrt 
urary  haad  b  i*U  ta  attmot  WMlth  fr«B  a  dk- 
HiMMk  bj  BMkiiif  aooMtbinf  tiun  pivntlai  caH^ 
r  gratiiai  Taaltf,  a  daar  jaar  pi^dacaa  anly  a 
MmpafatlTa  want,  whlflli  la  radMT  MM  tkas  ftlt, 
and  wkich  tanaJnalw  oaMmanly  In  na  waraa  «f- 
fcet,  than  Ikaft  of  eondamnli^^  tha  Uiwr  aHaw 
af  tiia  eaaamnnity  to  aaoriflea  a  litlla  humrj  to 
eanvanlanoi^  or  at  iMat  a  lltlla  ayianlwei  to 
mioaMlty» 

Bttt  wbara  tka  allauto  h  nnUnd,  and  iha 
(raand  pcnuriaoib  aa  that  tha  iMat  frvltlbl 
yeaia  pradnea  only  anoofh  to  aulntaln  than- 
aalTca ;  whara  tU%  unloBpravad  and  nnadamad, 
fiMlaa  Into  aaaMthlof  lUda  maia  Aan  nahad  ax- 
latonoa*  and  tiwwj  ana  b  buay  fcr  hlaMalf,  with- 
ant  any  arta  by  which  tha  plwanta  of  athata  may 
ha  inmaad ;  if  to  tha  dally  bordan  af  diatroM 
any  addiHannl  waifht  ba  addad,  nathinf  ra- 
mainabnttodaqpalranddle.  In  MaU  thadla- 
appolntmant  af  a  hanraat,  or  a  munain  aaMnf 
the  oattia,  cuti  off  tha  r^fular  pravWoa ;  and 
thay  who  hava  no  manolhetaraii  can 
no  part  of  tha  aapcrfloltleo'of  othar 
The  eenaeqnanoa  of  a  bad  aanton  b  hari  not 
aeardty,  bat  amptineta ;  and  thoy  whoat  planty 
waa  hardy  a  anpply  of  natural  and  preaant  naad, 
when  that  alandar  atalh  faila*  moat  periah  with 
hanger. 

AU  travd  baa  ill  adranlagaa.  If  tha  pMaan- 
ger  riaito  better  ooantriea,  ha  aaay  learn  to  Im- 
prora  hia  own,  and  if  fortana  earrlea  him  «to 
worm,  ha  may  laam  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  DoawaU*a  eurioaityatrangly  tmpeUedhim 
to  aorrey  Tona,  or  IcolnddU,  which  waa  to  the 
early  agaa  tha  grmt  aehool  of  theology,  and  la 
auppoaed  to  fiare  been  the  place  of  aepultare  for 
the  ancient  hinga.    I,  though  leaa  eager,  did  not 


That  wa  might  perform  thb  cspcdltloa,  it 
waa  neoaaeary  to  traTeraa  a  great  pajrt  of  MulL 
We  paaaed  a  day  at  Dr.  Madean'a,  and  coald 
have  been  well  contented  to  atay  longer.  Bat 
Col  provided  aa  horaea,  and  we  paraoad  oar 
Journey.  Thia  waa  a  day  of  inoonTenienee,  for 
the  country  ia  very  roogii,  and  my  hone  waa  but 
little.  We  travelied  many  hoara  throii^h  a 
tract,  blach  and  barren.  In  which,  howevar, 
there  were  the  rellquee  d  humanity ;  for  we 
f»and  a  ruined  chapel  in  oar  way. 

It  la  natural.  In  trayaralng  thia  gloom  of  deao- 
iition,  to  inquire,  whether  aomething  may  not 
te  done  to  givenaturea  more  cheerful  hot ;  and 
whether  thoee  hiila  and  moon  that  afford  heath, 
mnuot,  with  a  little  care  and  labour,  bear  aoma- 
thing  better?  The  lint  thought  that  oocun  ia 
to  cover  them  with  trace,  for  that  in  oaany  of 
theae  naked  regiona  trace  will  grow,  ia  evident, 
becaoae  atumpa  and  rooto  are  yet  remaining; 
and  the  apeculatiat  haatily  procaeda  to  oenaure 


thnthmeaiittdfe 


andaaikilL 


that 

aa  laog  a  time  aaeaey  an 

Ta  drap  aaada  into  t 
their  growth,  reqalraa  little  1 
Ho  who  wwnben  tfant  aU 
which  tha  wanto  of  mna  honn 
fbam  tha  Daioga  tiD  now,  war*  aelf-aawn,  wA 
sat  CMily  be  penoaded  to  think  aUtbaartai 
whiaii  tha  geeinle  writ. 
T^naa  eartainlyhiii 
aavaiad  tha  earth  with  vary  Uttlacnltarc.  Th^ 
wnva  their  tape  amaiy  tha  rochn  af  Nerwiy, 
and  nOght  thrive  aa  watt  ia  tito  HIghlaa*  aai 
Hehridea. 

Battharaha  frightftil  latorrai  betwemth 
eaad  and  timbar.  Ha  that  oalcalntaa  the  gmnk 
of  traaa,  haa  tha  onwalcanaa  ranaambranoa  af  cb 
ahertnem  af  lift  driven  hnt^  ^an  hba.  B« 
knowa  that  ha  b  daing  whait  will  saver  bcMh 
hivMalf ;  and  whan  ha  rq|oieaa  to  aae  tba  Hn 
riaa,  b  dbpaaad  to  rapine  thnt  noothar  ahaD  eat 


HantatlaB  b  mUnratty  thn  onspioyaBent  if  a 
burdened  with  oan^  na^  vacant  ta  f^ 
ktunted  with  preeant  good*  and  ai  W- 
aun  to  derive  gradAcatiandffMa  tha  peaapael  if 
paeterity.  Ha  that  pinae  with  hanger,  h  ii 
Uttb  care  how  othcn  ahali  ba  lad.  Iha  pttf 
oaan  b  addam  atodiooa  to  mnfca  hb  graaditB 
rich.  It  may  be  eoon  dboovand,  why  b  • 
places  which  hardly  aappliaa  tha  envtnii  ^ 
naceaalty,  there  baa  been  little  nttandan  to  ib 
delighta  of  fluwy,  and  why  dbtnat  oonveoieaef 
b  unregarded,  when  the  thooghto  are  tonw^ 
with  inoeaaant  aaUdtude  upon  every  peaaibOity 
af  iaunedbte  advantage. 

Neithar  b  it  quite  ao  eaay  to  rniaa  laig*  woodi 
aa  may  ba  oanoelved.  Trace  Intended  to  jm- 
dnoe  tbnbar  muat  be  aown  wham  they  an  *» 
grow;  and  ground  aown  with  traea  most  ^ 
kept  uaebm  for  a  long  time,  indoaad  at  aa  ex- 
pence  Irom  which  many  will  he  dlaooantfed  kf 
tha  vamotaoeaa  of  tha  praiit,  and  watched  with 
that  attention,  which,  in  pbeee  whara  it  b  in«t 
needed,  will  neither  be  given  nor  hooght  Tbtt 
it  cannot  be  ploughed,  b  evident :  and  if  cattb 
ba  auffered  to  gnsa  upon  It,  they  will  dctoor 
the  planto  aa  foat  aa  they  riae.  Evao  In  eoaritf 
ooantriea,  where  herda  and  flocka  are  not  fe^ 
not  only  the  deer  and  the  wUd  goato  wUlbrowM 
upon  thena,  but  the  ban  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
them.  It  b  thenfore  rcaaenaUe  to  believe, 
urhat  I  do  not  remember  any  naturaliat  to  b«v* 
remarked,  that  then  waa  a  time  when  tb* 
worid  wm  very  thinly  Inhabited  bybeuta,tf 
weU  aa  men,  and  that  the  wooda  had  kbitfv  <« 
riae  high  befon  animab  had  bred  numbcn  aolB- 
clent  to  intercept  them. 

Sir  Jamee  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  warttt 
of  hia  territory,  act  or  aowed  treea  to  the  nant- 
ber,  aa  I  have  been  told,  of  aevenl  mlUioDS»  es- 
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fteUngt  doabilcM^  that  tbey  would  grow  up 
Into  fotura  nayies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of 
inckwurey  and  of  that  care  whicli  It  alwajrt  ne- 
cenarjr,  and  wiU  hardly  over  be  taken,  all  hie 
ooet  and  labour  bare  been  lost,  and  the  ground 
l«  likely  to  continue  an  oadeee  heath. 

Having  not  any  eacperienoe  of  a  Journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  pf  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  IsA  Dr.  Mae- 
lean's  Tory  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  dil&cuit  to  pass.  We  were  al- 
ways struggling  with  some  obstruction  or  other, 
and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any  gra- 
tlAcation  of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  loet  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind 
employed  only  on  our  own  fiitigne.  We  wer< 
however  sure,  under  Col's  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  evils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  discovered 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without 
hope  of  life. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  In  a 
time  of  eo  much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  island  of  Ulva  was 
over-against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  Col.  We  expected  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  bat  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but 
that  which  we  had  already  declined. 


While  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  strait.  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  civility  sent  us  bis  boat, 
which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we 
were  very  ISberaUy  entertained  by  Mr.  Mac- 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  bo- 
fore  noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exact  descrip- 
tion therefore  will  not  be  expected.  We  were 
told,  that  it  Is  an  island  of  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macqnarrys; 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti- 
'quity,  which  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pravation of  some  other ;  for  the  Erse  language 
does  not  ailbrd  it  any  etymology.  Macquarry 
Is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
Islands,  among  which  Is  Staffa,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr  Banks. 


When  the  Islanders  were  reproadbed  with 
their  ignonnoe  or  insensibility  of  the  wonders 
of  Staffs,  they  had  not  much  to  reply.  They 
had  indeed  considered  It  little,  because  they  had 
always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
unenlightened  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
toesee  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is  tos* 
sed,  falls  to  the  ground ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macquarry,  who  thus  lie 
hid  in  this  unfirequented  isl^d,  I  have  found 
memorials  in  all  places  where  they  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliqnes  of  former  man- 
ners,  I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
mercketa  nmUerumt  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  vii^n.  The  ori. 
ginal  of  this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  bmvugh 
En^lvh,  is  varioudy  delivered.  It  Is  pleasant 
to  find  andent  customs  in  old  families.  This 
payment  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land. 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for 
which  he  now  takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  has 
brought  much  disorder  Into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  always  the  same  power  of  supplying  human 
wants,  but  a  crown  will  bring  at  one  time 
more,  at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times ;  It  has  still  to  show  what  was  once 
a  church. 

IKCH  KKXXXTB. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat, 
and  were  landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  Island 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhape  half  a  mile  broad, 
vemarkable  for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  is 
verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  Iwth  for  pasture  and 
tillage ;  but  It  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Madean  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  this  little 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cupied not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or  amphibious 
fiiherman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  elegant 
conversation,  who.  In  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  far  above  the  ground,  but  famished  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience,  practised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement 
of  courtesy. 

Sir  AUan  Is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  dan  of 
Madean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second 
place  among  the  Highland  families,  yidding 
only  to  Macdonald.     Though  by  the  misconduet 
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of  fait  ■iieeitan,iiiMl«ftk«€Kl«iiiif«  territory, 
which  wMild  luiTt  deMendrd  to  hin,  hM  been 
■liemted,  fae  etUl  ntidne  maeh  of  the  digiUty 
•ndentfaorityofhltfalitk.  When  toldkn  wen 
lately  wmnting  far  the  Amerieui  war,  eppUea- 
tfoa  waa  mada  to  Sir  AUao,  and  he  nominated 
I  for  the  aerrioe,  who  obeyed  the 
kderhlt  im-*"****^ 
He  had  then,  for  eeme  time,  reeided  with  the 
yoooff  hidlee  in  Ineh  Kenneth,  where  heUTee 
not  only  with  plenty,  bat  with  eleganee^  harinf 
oonTeyed  to  hie  oottage  a  eeUeetkm  of  boeka, 
and  what  eke  la  neeeemy  to  make  hia 


When  we  landed,  we  wore  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladloe,  aoeompanled  by  Mioe  Maeqoairy, 
who  had  pnned  oobm  time  with  thoaa,  and  now 
retomed  to  Ulfa  with  her  fltther. 

We  all  walked  toffothor  to  the  manaion,  where 
we  found  one  oottage  fsr  Sir  Allan,  and,  I  think, 
two  more  for  the  domeotleo  and  the  odkee.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaeee  afford. 
Oar  room  WM  neatly  floored,  and  well  lighted ; 
and  oor  dinner,  which  wae  dreooed  In  one  of  the 
other  hnta,  wm  plentilul  and  delleate. 

In  the  afteraooo  Sir  Allan  reaeinded  oa,  that 
the  day  waa  Sunday,  which  he  never  eaJFered  to 
pom  withont  eome  religloae  dietinetioB,  «nd  In* 
Tited  oe  to  partake  in  hie  aeto  of  domeotie  woiw 
ahip;  which  1  hope  neither  Mr.  BeewoU  nor 
myodf  wlU  be  onepected  of  a  dl^oeitlon  la  re- 
Iboa.  Theeld«rof  the  ladleo  read  the  Engliah 
eenrlce. 

Inch  Kenneth  waa  onoa  a  aomlnary  of  ecdo- 
aiaetlce,  enbordlnatOb  I  eoppoee,  to  IcolmkilL 
Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foondatieni 
of  the  ceUflgo,  bat  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boewell, 
who  bende  a  keoMr  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able 
to  poroelTe  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  wae  oufllciently  en- 
gaged by  a  ToneraUe  chapel,  which  etande  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  roof  le  gone.  It  ia  about 
afarty  feet  in  leqgth  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  oMe  of  the  altar  is  a  bM-relJef  of  the  Bleend 
Viifitt,  and  by  it  liee  a  little  beU;  which, 
though  cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  haa  i«. 
nudned  there  for  agee  guarded  only  by  the 
▼onerableneM  of  the  place.  The  ground  round 
the  chapel  ie  covered  with  grave-etonce  of  chide 
and  hMliee;  and  etiil  oonUnuai  to  be  a  place  of 
aopultnre. 

Inch  Kenneth  ia  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolafr- 
kllL  It  waa  not  without  eome  mournful  emo- 
tion that  we  contemplated  the  mine  of  i«l%iouo 
etruetnree,  and  the  monumento  of  the  dead. 

On  the  noKt  day  we  took  a  moredkUnct  view 
of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  U  eee  oya- 
tere  In  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
up  «  nuny  M  were  wanted;  Even  Inch  Ken- 
%.  aubordinate  iiland,  named  SMMliland, 
in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  and 
*  "vcfc,  with  a  euifaoe  of  perhape  four 


and  after  niroyago  of 

ithfag  wythnraia 
dry  ground. 

We  told  Sfr  Alkut  omrdeoiroef  vinliif  Iflh 
kill,  and  entreatod  tifan  to  givo  ui  hh  fnacte 
and  hia  company.  Ho  thoo«ht  pnp«  u  k» 
tatea little;  but tlie  IndOeo  hin«d.tbi»^ 
lie  would  noC  flnaHynl^htoMlii 
If  ho  pf«nnr«d  the  gium  of  mifm 
Ho  took  their  ndvfasoi  end  pnniRia 
carry  ua  oa  tfM  aaamw  ia  Uo  I 

WepMoed  the  i^Moinfa^pt  rflkdlyi 
each  amnoemiti  ao  woiu  in  our  psew.  ^ 
AUan  idated  the  A»orioaa  tamf^^* 
evenly  one  of  the  ladloB  played  «■  btf  hiF» 
chord,  while  Col  nad  Mr.  BenreU  teoit 
Scottioh  reel  vnth  tho  other. 

Wo  could  have  boon  enoily  pamaUe' 
longer  etay  upon  Inch  Kennett,  bat  life  >i 
not  be  aU  poioed  ia  delight.  ThtMaai 
Edinburgh  wae  appnachlng^  fien  wUdJlt 
BoewaU  could  not  ho  abaaat. 

In  the  momiaff  our  boat  wm  nodj;  ><*■ 
high  and  otrong.  Sir  Allan  vietaeildhCrik 
day,  and  provided  able  rowen.  Weatwfuw 
from  the  youag  laird  of  Col,  who  hai  tmK'' 
with 00  much  kindnoBi,  and  caadodelbb^ 
vonrt  by  conoignlng  «a  to  Sir  Allen.  Hot" 
had  the  laet  embrace  of  thieamiBUtai^'^ 
while  theoe  pagee  vrero  preporing » "^J* 
virtuee,  periahod  hi  tfM  paeoi«e  brtuo*  U" 
and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  AUan,  to  whom  the  vrholengi««"** 
known,  told  no  of  a  Tory  raaarkaUfl  vn,^ 
which  he  would  ehow  no  the  wey-  ^*'^ 
been  dioappointed  already  by  one  ckn,vi^^ 
not  much  elevated  by  the  eipeotatioB  tf» 
other. 

It  waa  yet  better  to  eee  it,  and  we  it»FP«^ 
eome  rocka  on  the  ooaet  of  MoD-  TImibob'' 
ifl  fortlfled  by  vaet  fngmenti  of  itooi.^ 
which  we  made  our  way,  neither  Tcry  (UdU^ 
nor  very  oeeordy.  The  place*  howerai  ^  J 
repaid  our  trouble.  The  bottom,  ts  ftf  ^^ 
flood  mabee  in,  wae  encumbered  with  W 
pebUee;  bat  aa  we  advanced,  wa»  ^'J* 
with  emooth  eand.  The  bieadth  is  ^^^  ^^^  , 
five  feet ;  the  roof  riaea  in  an  arcb,  ^i^^ 
gular,  to  a  height  which  we  eoold  oot  ViO^ 
bat  I  think  it  about  thirty  feet. 

Thie  part  of  our  curioaity  wM  ^^^  ^ 
trated;  for  though  we  went  to  eeeac*^^ 
knew  that  cavea  are  dark,  we  l0rg<^  ^  ^ 
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capen,  and  did  not  dbcover  our  omiMion  tttt  we 
wero  aurakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then 
«ent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who 
toon  returned  with  one  little  candle.  We  were 
thus  enabled  to  ^o  forward,  bat  oould  not  ven- 
tnre  far.  HaTing  poseed  inward  from  the  sea 
to  a  gmt  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a 
narrow  passage,  perfaape  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,  over  which  we 
dimbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave  in  breadth 
twenty-fiye  feet.  The  air  in  this  apartment 
was  yery  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded 
with  vapours.  Our  light  showed  no  tolcens  of 
a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.  Here  was 
a  square  stone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  Fingal't 
tabte. 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  we 
should  have  proceeded  in  our  search,  though 
we  bad  already  gone  as  fiir  as  any  former  ad- 
venturer except  some  who  are  reported  never 
to  have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  back, 
we  found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yards,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  cntieany  exact, 
having  heen  made  with  a  walking  pole,  sitdi  as 
it  is  convenient  to  carry  in  these  rocky  conn- 
tries,  of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  It.  In  this  there  could  be  no  great 
error,  nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander, 
whom  we  employed,  reported  the  number  right. 
More  nicety,  however,  is  better,  and  no  roan 
should  travel  unpi'ovided  with  instruments  for 
taking  heights  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  though  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives, 
than  imperfect  mensuration.  An  observer 
deeply  impressed  by  any  remarlcable  spectacle, 
does  not  suppose,  that  the  traces  will  soon 
vanish  from  his  mind,  and  having  commonly  no 
great  convenience  for  writing,  defers  the  de- 
scription to  a  time  of  more  liesure  and  better 
accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  rigorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  beTieve  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  distinctness  of  imagery;  bow  the  succes- 
sion of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 
parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  particu- 
lar features  and  discriminations  will  be  com- 
pressed and  conglobated  into  one  gross  and 
general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
false  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  be  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  described  with 
irrjBconcileable  contrariety   things  which  they 


surveyed  together,  and  wh4di  both  undoubtedly, 
designed  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 

When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the 
cave,  so  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us. 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with 
a  degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks 
not  less  worthy  of  curiosity  than  the  shore  of 
Staifa. 

Net  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
broken  pihisters,  set  one  behind  another  to  a 
great  depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir 
Allan  for  our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accom- 
modated ^th  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all 
heights,  and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boat- 
men, who  oould  have  no  other  rest  tfU  we  were 
at  loolmkiU. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a. considerable  distanee  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  oould  therefore  stop  bo 
more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way,  hut  set  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
.soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  cirde ;  the 
sea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent ;  the  wind 
neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the 
weather  had  become  violent,  we  could  have 
found  shelter,  tmd  therefore  contemplated  at 
ease  the  region  through  which  we  glided  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  night,  and  saw  now.  a  rock 
and  now  an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous 
and  graduially  obscure.  I  committed  the  fiiult 
which  I  have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting, 
as  we  passed,  to  note  the  series  of  thl^  pladd 
navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun's 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent.  Here 
is  said  to  have  been  dug  the  stone  which  was 
used  in  the  buildings  of  IcolmkilL  Whether  ft 
is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkilji  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landingr  Uurboat  could  not  ha 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  oar  High^ 
landers  carried  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barha- 
rians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  It 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish.  If  !i 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate 
over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my 
4R 
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flrlMdt  be  tadi  frigid  phlkH^y,  m  may  eon- 
duet  iu  indiffiBTMit  and  nnmavwl  over  aay  ground 
wUflk  has  been  dignlfifld  by  wiadom,  bnTsry,  or 
iriftM.  That  man  ie  UtUe  tf  bo  envied,  wbooa 
patrMom  would  not  gain  tone  upon  tbo  plain 
of  MaraCboo,  or  whoee  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  amofig  tbe  ruine  of  lona. 

Wo  oame  too  late  to  Tleit  monumonte;  eomo 
aua  was  ncoeeeary  for  ourwlvee.  WhatoTor  was 
!•  tho  idand,  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the 
inbabltanu  were  Madeane ;  but  kaTing  llttlo» 
Ibey  eoold  not  give  ue  much.  He  went  to  tbe 
hmdman  of  the  Island,  whom  frm%  but  &mo 
dcllghti  1^  amplifying,  repreeente  ae  worth  no 
lem  than  fifty  poonda.  He  wai  perhaps  proud 
onoogh  of  hlo  goeets,  but  ill  prepared  Ibr  our 
entertainment;  howoTor,  he  soon  produced  more 
proTioIon  than  men  not  luxurious  nqnlrc.  Our 
lodging  was  next  to  bo  ptoTided.  Wo  fimnd  a 
bam  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  bods 
•0  aoft  as  wo  could. 

Is  the  morning  wo  rose  and  surrsyod  the 
plaos.  Tho  churches  of  the  two  oooTents  ars 
both  standing,  though  unroofsd.  Thoy  were 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  Inelo- 
gant.  I  bnwght  away  rude  measnrm  ^  ths 
httildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself. 
Inaccurately  taken,  and  obseursly  noted.  Mr. 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtlem  ex- 
act, haTO  made  my  umUlful  deecription  lem  no- 


Tho  splsc(^  church  consists  of  two  parts, 
separated  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different 
tlmea.  Tho  original  church  had,  like  others, 
the  altar  at  ono  end,  and  th^  tower  at  the  other ; 
hut  ae  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  of 
0^^  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  then 
was  necessarily  In  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  arh  of  different  ages,  seems 
orident  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Ro- 
man, boing  part  of  a  circle ;  that  of  the  addi- 
tional building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic 
or  Saraoeoicsl;  the  tower  ie  firm,  and  wants 
only  to  bo  floored  and  covered. 

Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the 
monks,  there  are  some  walls  remaining,  but  no- 
thing approaching  to  a  complete  apartment. 

The  hottim  of  the  church  Is  so  encumbered 
with  mud  and  rubbieh,  that  we  could  make  no 
discovorlee  of  curious  inscriptions,  and  what 
there  are  have  been  already  published.  The 
place  is  said  to  bo  known  whore  the  black  etonee 
lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  sUianoee,  used 
to  take  the  oath,  which  Was  considered  as  more 
eacrod  than  any  other  obligation,  and  which 
could  not  be  violated  without  the  blackest  infa- 
my. In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  impress  upon  savage 
aailnds  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  by  some  particu- 
lar and  esctFBordinary  clrcumotances.  They 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stonee  up- 


had  cetabllehed  their  &ith 
eanetion,  ineonstaney  and 
longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  msd  by 
thsinhabitantaasa  kind  of  gonorsl  cowbeue, 
and  the  bottom  is  conssqoently  too  miry  for  a. 
amination.  Some  of  tho  etonee  which  corered 
tho  later  abbeeseehave  inserlpilons,  which  might 
yet  he  read.  If  tho  chapel  were  elesnssd.  Tkc 
roof  of  this,  as  of  all  ths  other  bsdMiagB,  his- 
tally  destroyed,  not  only  becanaa  timber  qsidlj 
decays  when  it  Ie  noglecied,  hut  booMM  in  in 
island  utterly  destituts  of  wood.  It  was  wsatcd 
for  nso,  and  was  oonssqnently  the  first  plunder 
of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chanoel  of  tho  nuns*  chapel  is  oorercd 
with  an  arch  of  etone,  to  which  tisM  hss  4mi 
no  injury ;  and  a  small  apartment  oomnoDiesi- 
ing  with  tho  choir,  on  the  north  eide,  like  thi 
chapter-house  in  cathodralsb  rooM  with  itsni 
in  the  same  manner,  is  likewise  ontlre. 

In  one  of  the  ohuroheB  was  n  marUe  altar, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  inhabltsnU  has 
destroyed.  Their  opinbn  was,  that  a  fragment 
of  this  stons  was  a  defence  agaiast  shipwrecks, 
fire,  and  miscarriagee.  In  ono  comer  of  tlw 
church  the  basin  for  holy  water  ie  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very 
lately,  regarded  with  such  reverence,  that  only 
women  were  buried  In  it.  Theee  rcUqucs  oif 
veneration  always  produce  some  moomfol  plea- 
sure. I  Qould  have  foiYiren  a  great  injury  morB 
easily  than  the  violation  of  thie  imaginary  sanc- 
tity. 

South  of  the  chapel  atands  the  walla  of  a  large 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  Hiia  apartment  is  capaUe  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  an 
only  fiagmenta. 

Besidee  the  two  principal  churches,  there  ax«, 
I  think,  five  chapele  yet  etanding,  and  three 
more  remembered.  There  are  also  crosees,  of 
which  two  bear  the  namee  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  theee  consecrat- 
ed edificee  Is  covered  with  grave-etonee,  few  of 
which  have  any  inscription.  Ho  that  surreyi 
it,  attended  by  an  insular  antiquary,  may  be  toU 
where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are  tmxitd, 
and  if  he  lovee  to  aoothe  hie  imagination  with 
the  thoughta  that  naturally  riae  in  places  where 
the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the 
dust,  let  him  listen  in  submiHive  silence ;  lor  If 
he  adcs  any  questions,  his  delight  is  at  an  end. 

lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  cre- 
dible attestation,  the  honour  of  being  reputed 
the  cemetry  of  the  Scottish  kings.  It  Is  not 
unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion  of  local  sane- 
tity  waa  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  isle^ 
and  perhaps  some  of  tbe  Norwegian  or  Iiiab 
princes,  were  nmosited  in  this  venerable  inide* 
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•are.  Bat  by  whom  tbe  rabtemneom  Ttalti 
ar»  peopled,  St  now  utterly  nnknown.  The 
grayes  ure  very  nnmerooa,  and  sooie  of  them  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  ao  aoon  forgotten. 

Not  fke  from  this  awi^il  ground  maybe  traced 
the  garden  of  the  monastery ;  the  fish-ponds  are 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueduct  which  sup- 
plied them  ia  still  in  use. 

There  teroains  a  broken  building,  which  is 
called  tbe  Bishop's  House,  I  know  not  by  what 
authority.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  some 
man  aboye  the  common  rank,  for  it  has  two 
storiss  and  a  chimney.  We  were  shown  a  chim- 
ney at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  niche, 
without  perforation  ;  but  so  much  does  antiqua- 
rian credulity,  or  patriotic  ranity,  prevaft,  that 
it  was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye  of 
our  instructor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  house  more,  and 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney ;  we  entered  it ; 
and  found  it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabi- 
tants i  but  to  the  formers  who  now  possess  it, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  their  fire 
was  made  on  the  floor,  in'  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  their 
mansion,  they  rtjoiced,  like  their  neighbours,  in 
the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  ia  obeerred,  that  ecdeeiastlcal  colleges  are 
always  in  the  most  pleasant  and  fhiitful  places. 
While  the  world  allowed  the  monks  their 
choice,  it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  chose 
well.  This  island  is  remarkably  fruitful.  The 
Tillage  near  the  churches  is  said  to  contain 
seventy  families,  which,  at  fire  in  a  family,  is 
more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  to  a  mile. 
There  are  perhaps  other  villages ;  yet  both  com 
and  cattle  are  annually  exported. 

But  the  Anutfulness  of  lona  is  now  Its  whole 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  ars  remarkably 
gross,  and  remarkably  neglected :  I  know  not  if 
they  are  visited  by  any  minister.  The  island, 
which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
piety,  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor  tem- 
ple for  worship,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can 
speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or 
read.  > 

The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean  ;  and 
though  Sir  Alian  had  not  been  in  the  place  for 
many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reve- 
rence  due  to  their  chieftain.  One  of  them  being 
sharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  sending 
bim  some  rum,  declared  after  his  departure,  in 
Mr.  BosweIVs  presence,  that  he  had  no  design  of 
disappointing  him;  "  for  (said  he)  I  would  cut 
jny  bones  for  him  ;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog 
for  it,  he  should  have  had  it." 

"When  we  were  to  depart,  our  iMmt  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  great  distance  from  the  water;  but 
no  sooner  did  we  wish  it  a/loat,  than  the  island- 
ers gathered  round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of  many 
handd,  pushed  it  down  the  beach ;  every  man 


who  could  contribute  Us  help,  seemed  to  think 
himself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  being,  for  a 
moment,  useful  to  his  chief. 

We  now  left  those  illustrious  ruins,  by  which 
Mr.  Boswell  was  much  affected ;  nor  would  1 
willingly  be  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them 
without  some  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  lona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  of  the  western  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mull,  where,  under 
Sir  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mao- 
lean,  a  minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose 
elegance  of  conversation,  and  strength  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  in  places  of 
greater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  physician,  and  then  travelled 
on  to  tbe  house  of  a  very  powerful  laird,  Miu> 
lean  of  Lochbuy;  for  in  this  country  every 
man's  name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thuf 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is 
called  Madeod,  but  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
family  are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
they  reside,  as  Raasay  or  TaUsker.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their 
christian  names.  In  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  laird  of  Macfsrlane,  an  eminent 
genealogist,  considered  himself  as  disrespectfully 
treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to 
him. '  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  said  to  many ;  but  I,  and  I  only, 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boswell 
thought  no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  teiri- 
fic,  je\  we  came  without  any  difficulty,  at  even- 
ing  to  Lochbuy,  where  we  found  a  true  High- 
land laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious 
of  his  dignity :  who,  hearing  my  name,  inquired, 
whether  I  was  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencoe,  or 
of  Ardnamurchan  ? 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  Insular  chieftainq 
quitted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors^ 
and  lives  near  It,  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  In  the  Islands 
much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  magnifi- 
cence, yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress  of 
arts  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and 
surprise  are  no  longer  dreaded,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  than  the  ancient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  ^he  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
are  standing,  and  many  ruined,  were  always 
built  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  there  must 
have  been  some  general  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  ^ 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  tin 
coast ;  for  it  was  equally  accessible  in  other 
places.  Had  they  been  sea-marks  or  lights 
houses,  they  would  t«^^*  ^***  ®^  nM>re  use  te  the 
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iBTsder  than  tli«  natlvM^  who  could  want  no 
Mich  directions  on  their  own  waters;  for  A 
watch-tower,  a  cottaf^e  on  a  bill  would  have  been 
better,  as  it  would  bare  commanded  a  wider  view. 

If  tbey  be  considered  merely  as'  places  of  re* 
treat,  the  situation  seoms  not  well  chosen ;  for 
the  laird  of  4n  i.Jand  is  safest  from  foreij^n  ene- 
mies in  the  centre  :  on  tlie  coast  he  mi^bt  be 
more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  inland  parts ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreat.  Some  oonvenienoa, 
however,  whatever  it  was,  their  position  on  the 
abore  afforded ;  for  uniformity  of  practice  sel- 
dom continues  long  without  good  reason. 

A  castle  In  the  islands  is  only  a  single  tower 
•f  three  or  four  stories,  of  which  the  wmlla  are 
■ometimev eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  close  winding  stairs  of  stone. 
I'Bb  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  atone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  aometimes  frames  of  timber,  aa  In 
common  bouses,  and  aometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  and  timber;  so  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  from  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  tvery  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  Is  the  chief 
room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
▼acuitiea,  or  by  a  double  wall.  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  flro-place. 
lliey  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision ;  but  their  enemies  could 
seldom  stay  to  blockade  them  ;  for  if  they  failed 
In  their  first  atUck,  their  next  care  was  to  ea- 
oape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostilities ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  J>attlemcnts 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
oquare  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to  the  top.  Through  thb  hollow  the  defendants 
let  fall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scald- 
ing water,  if  the  attack  whs  made  with  Are. 
like  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  Iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
use  of  the  well  la  evident.  Ilie  dungeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  i%-alled  on  the  sides, 
and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the  rope 
or  ladder  is  drawn  up.  The  dungeon  was,  I 
sappose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  as 
were  treated  with  severity ;  and  in  peace,  for 
such  delinquents  as  bad  committed  crimes  with- 
in  the  laird's  jurisdiction  ;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  ten 
ants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions 
«f  mei*e  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety. 


with  little  regard  lo  ooavaniaooe,  and  with  aoni 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  auflkieot  Ar  s 
laird  of  the  Hebfldea,  if  he  had  a  atrwg  bean, 
in  which  he  oonld  hide  his  wife  and  cUldita 
Irom  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  net  hip 
nor  splendid,  la  no  wondar.  It  la  not  caij  to 
find  how  they  are  laiaed,  anch  aa  they  irs,  bf 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  aoaatriea  where  tin 
labourers  and  artificers  eonld  loareely  be  fcd. 
The  buildinga  in  diifervnt  parte  of  the  Isbadi 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  p«wv.  1  be- 
lieve that  for  aU  |ha  caatlai  which  I  ha?a  ssea 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  rnlns  yat  ranabung  el 
some  one  of  theaa  wbioh  tha  EngUah  boUt  la 
Walea,  would  supply  matarlals. 

These  castles  afford  another  evidcaoa  that  the 
fictlona  of  romantic  chivalry  had  for  their  baiit 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  tiosee,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignovy  lived  in  hia  hold  lairiess  aad 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  UeentioasnesB  and 
insolence  of  nnoonteated  enperiorky  and  on- 
principled  power.  The  traveller,  whoever  h« 
might  be,  coming  to  the  fortified  haUiation  of  a 
chieftain,  would,  probably,  have  been  Interro- 
gated fi*om  the  battlementa,  admitted  with 
caution  at  the  gate,  introduoed  to  a  petty  mon- 
arch, fierce  with  habitual  heetility,  and  vigilant 
with  ignorant  suspicion  ;  who,  aoeording  to  hit 
general  temper,  or  accidental  humour,  woold 
have  seated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table, 
or  as  a  spy,  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

lAKhbuy  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  aea,  upon 
which  the  castle  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The 
reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebridea,  where 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  sufiScicnt  amuse- 
ment, and  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts 
with  new  scenes  of  nature,  and  new  modes  of 
life.  More  time  would  have  given  ua  a  more 
distinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Boawcli  should  return  before  the  oourta  of  jus- 
tice were  opened ;  and  it  was  not  proper  to  live 
too  long  upon  hospitality,  however  liberally  im- 
parted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  have  not  many  allurenwnts,  but  to  the 
mere  lover  of  naked  nature.  The  Inhabitant! 
are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  dcaolaUoo 
and  penury  give  little  pleasure. 

The  people,  eoUectively  considered,  are  not 
few,  though  their  numbers  are  small  In  propor- 
tion to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  Mull  u 
said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  the  computation  respecting  MuH, 
I  can  give  no  accnunt ;  but  when  I  donbtcd  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of 
the  ministers  exhibited  such  facta  aa  conquered 
my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any 
region  bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  cooi- 
muuly  made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  ot 
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tlM  neoeMU-iw  of  life ;  ft  principle  of  JudgmeDt 
whidi  is  noTer  certain,  because  it  suppoaea, 
wluit  la  far  from  truth,  that  tlie  ralue  of  money 
it  alwaya  the  aftme,  and  eo  measurea  an  un- 
luiown  quantity  by  an  uncertain  standard.  It 
is  competent  enough  when  the  markets  of  the 
same  country,  at  diiferent  times,  and  those  times 
not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared ;  bat  of  very 
little  use  for  the  purpoee  of  making  one  nation 
aoqoainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provi- 
sioDs,  though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of 
great  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
whidi,  bowoTer  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  nused. 

In  the  Western  lalanda  there  is  so  little  in- 
ternal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a 
known  or  settled  rate.  The  price  of  things 
brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  w  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  foreign  market;  and  even  this  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  discorering,  because  their  de- 
nomioations  of  quantity  are  different  from  ours ; 
and  when  there  la  ignorance  on  both  sides,  no 
appeal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment. 
The  Scots,  with  a  vigilance  of  Jealousy  which 
never  goes  to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eng- 
lishman despises  them  for  their  poverty,  and 
to  convince  him  that  they  are  not  less  rich  than 
their  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  bun- 
dred  years  ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a 
hundred  hen*s  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  the 
islands  for  a  penny,  be  supposed  that  no  infer- 
ence could  possibly  follow,  but  that  ^gs  were 
in  great  abundance.  Posterity  baa  since  grown 
wiser;  and  baring  learned,  that  nominal  and 
real  value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such 
stories,  lest  the  foreigner  should  happen  to  col- 
lect, not  that  eggs  are  many,  but  that  pence  are 
few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  ccnn- 
mercial  language,  been  so  long  confounded,  that 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same; 
and  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in  Scot- 
land, that  I  Jcnow  not  whether  I  fouud  man  or 
woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  pay- 
xnents  of  money,  that  could  surmount  the  illibe- 
«^  desire  of  deceiving  me,  by  representing  erery 
mhing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  Tory  few  miles  to 
the  side  of  Mull  which  faces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector,  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  seat 
provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of 
rough  brushwood  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main 
land. 

Ou  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  sonth- 
Tirards.  Ilie  weather  was  tempestuous.  For 
half  the  day  the  ground  was  rough,  and  our 
horses  were  still  small.  Had  they  required 
much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  to 


difficulties ;  for,  I  think,  we  had  amongst  us  but 
one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally. 
and  they  performed  their  journey  well.  In  th 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  anc 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  we 
travelled  with  great  security,  busied  with  con- 
templating the  scene  about  us.  The  night  came 
on  while  we  bad  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 
go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern 
the  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on  one 
side,  and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran 
with  great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind 
was  loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistling 
of  the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of 
the  cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The 
streams  which  ran  across  the  way  from  the  hills 
to  the  main  cuiTent,  were  so  fi*equent,  that  after 
a  while  I  began  to  count  them;  and,  in  ten 
miles,  reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing 
some,  and  having  let  some  pass  before  they 
forced  themselves  on  my  notice.  At  last  we 
came  to  Inverary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not 
only  commodious,  but  magnificent 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  BosweU  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 
very  kindly  entertained  at  his  splendid  seat,  and 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  surveying  his 
spacious  park  and  rising  foresti. 

After  two  days'  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Glencroe»  a  black  and  dreary 
region,  now  made  easily  passable  by  a  military 
road,  which  rises  from  either  end  of  the  glen  by 
an  acclivity  not  dangerously  Bteepi  but  sufficiently 
laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
is  a  seat  with  this  inscription.  Rest,  and  be  thavk- 
fuL  Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resolv- 
ed, they  said,  to  have  no  new  miles. 

In  this  rainy  season  the  hilh  streamed  with 
waterfalls,  which,  crossing  the  way,  formed' 
currents  on  the  other  side,  that  ran  in  contrary 
directions  as  they  fell  to  the  north  or  south  of 
the  summit.  Being,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke, 
well  mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with 
great  convenience. 

From  Glencroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  thtf  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
received  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  ot 
the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
containing  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  oeprey  builds  her  annual  nest.  Had 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  Utile  spota  which  it  incloses. 
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■ad  to  have  smpkyad  upon  it  all  the  arte  of  em- 
MDiahmont.  Bat  m  it  is,  the  itlets»  which 
oonrt  thegaaer  at  a  dtttanee,  dl^^nst  him  at  hit 
•pproaeht  when  he  linde  ioatead  of  aoft  lawns 
and  shadf  thickets,  nothinf  more  than  uneni- 
tiTated  nifgedncas. 

Where  the  loch  dischargee  itself  into  a  rirer 
called  the  Ijeven,  we  passed  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  SmoUeU,  to  whoee 
mcmorf  he  has  raised  an  ohdislc  on  the  bank 
near  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The 
eirilitj  and  respect  which  we  found  at  erery 
plaee,  it  ie  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to 
repeat  Here  we  were  met  by  a  poet-chaise, 
that  eonreyed  us  to  Glasgow. 

To  dtoeribe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as 
Glasgow,  is  unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  iu 
eommeroe  appears  by  the  greatness  of  many 
priyate  houses,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
wealth.  It  is  the  only  episcopal  city  whoee 
cathredal  was  left  standing  In  the  rage  of  re- 
formation. It  is  now  di Tided  into  many  sepa- 
rate places  of  worship,  which,  taken  all  together) 
compose  a  great  pile,  that  had  been  some  cen- 
turies in  building,  but  was  never  finiehed ;  for 
the  change  of  religion  intercepted  its  progress, 
before  the  cross  aisle  was  added,  which  seems 
essential  to  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  eufficient  share  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  pla<*e.  The 
session  was  begun ;  fur  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  pf 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
BOTeral  homes,  llie  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  sesrion,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and 
vacations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  edncation 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year :  but  with  ns,  he  that  has 
settled  himself  to  study  in  the  coU^e,  is  soon 
tempted  into  the  country ;  and  he  that  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned 
back  to. his  college. 

Tet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  nni  vers!  ties 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  given  them,  so  fai  m  my  inquiries  have 
informed  me,  all  that  tney  can  claim.  The 
students  for  the  most  part,  go  thither  boys,  and 
tepart  before  they  are  men;  they  carry  with 
Aem  little  fundamental  knowledge,  and  there- 
ibre  the  superstructure  cannot  be  lofty.  The 
grammar-schools  are  not  generally  well  sup- 
plied ;  for  the  character  of  a  schoolmast«v  being 
there  less  honourable  than  in  England,  is  sel- 
dom accepted  by  men  who  are  capable  to  adorn 
it,  and  where  the  school  has  been  deficient,  the 
college  can  effect  little. 


Men  brad  in  the  nniveraities  of  Seotland,  can- 
not  be  expected  to  be  often  deeonted  wilfc  the 
splendours  of  omamental  emdlC&on,  but  tbef 
obtain  a  mediocrity  of  knowledge^  betwesa 
learning  and  Ignorance,  not  inadefwHa  to  ths 
purposes  of  common  life,  which  Is,  I  beBer^ 
very  widely  dUFosed  among  them,  and  which, 
oountenanoed  in  general  by  a  national  eombU 
nation,  ao  invidions,  that  their  friends  cminst 
defend  it,  and  actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  so  vigorous,  that  thdr  aoemles 
are  constrained  to  praise  it,  enables  them  ta 
find,  or  to  make  their  way,  to  employment, 
riches,  and  dlatinction. 

From  Glaqpaw  we  directed  our  eoone  to 
Auchinleck,  an  satate  devolved,  throofh  a  long 
aeries  of  aneeston,  to  Mr.  Boewell's  Hthtr,  the 
praeent  poeeeesor.  In  our  way  we  fonad  aevciml 
placea  remarkable  enough  in  themselvas,  but  al- 
ready described  by  those  who  viewed  them  at 
more  leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill;  and 
stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell'a,  a  gentle- 
man married  to  Mr.  Boewell*s  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  ttony  fidd, 
seems  not  now  to  have  any  particular  daim  to 
its  denomination.  It  is  a  district  generally  level, 
and  sufficiently  fertile,  bnt,  like  all  the  weaicra 
side  of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent 
rain.  It  was,  with  the  rmt  of  the  country, 
generally  naked,  till  the  present  posseaaor  find- 
ing,  by  the  growth  of  some  stately  treee  near 
his  old  castle,  that  the  ground  was  lmvotii«ble 
enough  to  timber,  adorned  it  very  diligently 
with  annual  plantations. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leianre  for 
domeetio  businees  or  pleasure,  has  yet  fbond 
time  to  make  improvements  In  his  patrimony. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  vrry 
stately  and  durable,  and  has  advanced  the  value 
of  his  lands  with  great  tenderness  tohistenanta. 

I  was,  however,  lees  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  modem  mansion,  Ihan  with  tbe 
sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr.  Boewell  among  the  ruins,  which 
afford  striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  ia, 
like  other  castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  roefc. 
and  was,  I  believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a 
moat  There  is  another  rock  near  it,  to  erhieh 
the  draw-bridge,  when  it  was  let  down,  ia  aaid 
to  have  reached.  Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumnlt 
and  rapine,  the  laird  was  surprised  and  killed 
by  the  neighbouring  chief,  who  perbape  might 
have  extinguished  the  family,  had  he  not  in  n 
few  daye  been  seized  and  hanged,  together  with 
his  sons,  by  Douglas,  who  came  with  hia  fbroea 
to  the  relief  of  Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  distance  irom  the  house  rona  a 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  haa 
been  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious 
summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  lord  Auchin- 
leck told  me,  than  would  have  been  required   te 
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baild  a  room  of  the  same  dImensioiM.  The  rock 
PMms  to  hare  no  more  dampness  than  any  other 
wall.  Sach  opportunities  of  Tarietj  it  is  jadl- 
cioos  not  to  neglect. 

We  BOW  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I 
passed  eome  days  with  men  of  learningi  whose 
names  want  no  advancement  from  my  com- 
»  or  with  women  of  elegance,  which 
I  disclaims  a  pedant's  praise. 

The  conrenation  of  the  Scots  grows  erery 
day  less  unpleasing  to  the  English  :  their  pecu- 
liarltieo  wear  fast  away ;  their  dialect  is  likely 
to  beoome  fai  half  a  century  provincial  and  rustic, 
even  to  themselves.  The  great,  the  learned,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  En- 
glish phfMe,  and  the  English  pronunciation, 
and  in  splendid  companies  Scoteh  is  not  much 
heard,  esKoqrt  now  and  then  from  an  old  lady. 

There  is  one  subject  of  phQosopbical  curiosity 
to  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city 
has  to  show ;  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  practise  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  Braldwood.  The  number  which  at- 
tends him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he 
brings  together  Into  a  little  sdiool,  and  instrucU 
according  to  their  several  degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of 
tlie  deaf  as  new.  Having  been  first  practised 
npon  the  son  of  a  constable  of  Spain,  it  was 
afterwards  cultivated  with  much  emulation  in 
England  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lately 
professed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published. 
How  ftr  any  former  teachers  have  succeeded,  it 
is  not  easy  to  know ;  the  improvement  of  Mr. 
Rraid  wood's  pupils  is  wonderliil.  They  not  only 
spsak,  write,  and  understand  what  is  written, 
but  if  he  that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and 
modifies  his  organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance, 
they  know  eo  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an 
aapreesion  eeareely  figurative  to  say  they  hear 
with  the  eye.  That  any  have  attained  to  the 
power  mentioned  by  Burnet,  of  feeling  eounds, 
by  laying  a  hand  on  the  speaker'e  mouth,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  have  seen  eo  much,  that  I  can 


believe  more ;  a  single  wcrd,  or  a  ehort  sentence, 
I  think,  may  poesibly  be  so  distinguished. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  that  con- 
sider this  subject,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  scholars 
spell  accurately.  Orthography  is  vitiated  among 
such  as  learn  first  to  speak  and  then  to  write, 
by  imperfect  notions  of  the  relation  between 
letters  and  vocal  utterance ;  but  to  those  students 
every  character  is  of  equal  importance;  for 
letters  ore  to  them  not  symbols  of  names,  but  of 
things ;  when  they  write,  they  do  not  represent 
a  sound,  but  delineate  a  form. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the 
scholars  waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they 
are  said  to  receive  at  bis  entrance  with  smiling 
countenances  and  sparkling  eyes,  delighted  with 
the  hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young 
ladles  had  her  slate  before  her,  on  which  I 
wrote  a  question  consisting  of  three  figures,  to 
be  multiplied  by  two  figures.  She  looked  upon 
It,  and  quivering  her  fingers  In  a  manner  which 
I  thought  very  pretty,  but  of  which  I  knew  not 
whether  it  was  art  or  play,  multiplied  the  sum 
regularly  in  two  lines,  observing  the  decimal 
place ;  but  did  not  add  the  two  lines  together, 
probably  disdaining  so  easy  an  operation.  I 
pointed  at  the  place  where  the  sum  total  should 
stand,  and  she  noted  it  with  such  expedition  as 
seemed  to  show  that  she  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  moet  des- 
perate of  human  calamities  capable  of  so  much 
help;  whatever  enlarges  hope,  will  exalt  cou- 
rage ;  after  having  seen  the  deaf  taught  arith- 
metic, who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the 
Hebrides? 

Such  are  the  things  which  this  journey  haa 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  such 
are  the  reflections  which  that  sight  has  raised. 
Having  passed  my  time  almost  wholly  in  cities, 
I  may  have  been  surprised  by  modes  of  life  and 
appearances  of  nature,  that  are  familiar  to  men 
of  wider  survey  and  more  varied  conversation. 
Novelty  and  ignorance  must  always  be  redpro* 
cal,  and  J  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  my 
thoughta  on  national  manners  are  the  thoughti 
of  one  who  has  seen  but  little. 
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